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PREFACE. 


Thb  defiign  of  the  present  work  is  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  popular 
Libraiy  Edition  of  the  most  celebrated  Speeches  and  Addresses,  forensic  and 
pariiamentary,  of  the  principal  Orators  and  Statesmen  of  America.  It 
contains  manj  which  have  never  before  been  included  in  any  collection; 
and  heretofore  inaccessible  to  the  student  and  general  reader.  As  far  as 
attainable,  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  Continental  Congress  have  been 
given,  which  fully  illustrate  the  principles  and  portray  the  sufferings  of  the 
Bevolutionary  Period.  Many  entire  speeches  from  the  debates  in  Congress, 
since  the  year  1789,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  Government,  will 
also  be  found  in  this  work.  Selections  from  the  earnest  and  able  discussions 
in  the  State  Conventions  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  also  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work ;  and  thus 
render  it  valuable  as  a  means  of  acquiring  an  imderstanding  of  that  important 
instrument 

The  biographical  sketches,  preceding  the  selections  from  the  works  of 
each  orator,  are  intended  to  present  a  brief  outline  of  their  lives  and  public 
sendees,  the  limited  space  allowed  for  that  portion  of  the  work  precluding 
more  extended  notices.  The  analytical  index  attached  to  the  work  may 
render  it  generally  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  want  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  too  obvious  to  make  any  apology 
necessary  for  its  publication  at  the  present  time.  Should  its  succ^s  warrant 
such  a  course,  another  series,  embracing  the  more  seoent  and  uvino  oratobs, 
prepared  upon  the  same  plan,  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 
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iv  PREFAOE. 

In  closing,  the  Editor  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  nnmerons 
individuals  from  whom  he  has  received  valuable  assistance,  and  especially 
to  his  brother,  George  H.  Moore ;  to  Mrs.  Laura  Wolcott  Gibbs,  for  permission 
to  copy  the  miniature  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  painted  by  her,  and  now  in  her 
possession ;  to  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  for  the  extension  of  his  usual  courtesies ; 
to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  for  valuable  suggestions ;  to  Mr.  William  Hunter, 
of  the  State  Department,  Washington,  for  the  material  contained  in  the 
sketch  of  his  father^s  life;  to  the  libraries  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  New  York  Society  Library, 
and  the  Astor  Library,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  thes€(  Listitutions  for  the 
facility  with  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  use  of  their  valuable 
collections. 

Nbw  Tobk,  ADgost,  Ist,  1857. 
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AMEBICAN   ELOQUENCE. 


JAMES  OTIS. 

Tbi  snbjeot  of  fhiB  memoir,  desioended  in  the  fiftii  generation  from  John  OtlB,  -who  oame 
orer  frcm  En^and  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Oolonj  of  Massaoliiisetts  Bay,  and  settled  at 
Hingham,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  February,  1725,  in  the  family  mansion,  at  Great  Marshes,  now 
West  Barnstable,  Massachnsetts.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  youth.  Pnrsning  his  classical 
studies  imder  the  goidance  of  the  Beyerend  Jonathan  Buasel,  minister  of  the  .parish  in  which  he 
fived,  he  entered  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  June,  1739,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  1748.  "During 
tlie  first  two  years  of  his  college  life,^'  says  his  biographei',  "  his  natural  ardor  and  yivaoity  made 
his  society  much  courted  by  the  elder  students,  and  engaged  him  more  in  amusement  than  in 
etody;  but  he  changed  his  course  in  the  junior  year,  and  began  thenceforward  to  give  indioa- 
tions  of  great  talent  and  power  of  application."  The  only  record  of  his  having  taken  any  part 
in  Uie  usual  collegiate  courses,  is  that  of  a  syllogistic  disputation,  on  receiving  his  first  degree. 

At  college,  excqyting  his  two  first  years,  he  was  serious  in  his  dispositicm  and  steady  in  the 
prosecutioii  of  his  studies.  When  he  came  home  during  the  vacations,  being  so  devoted  to  his 
books,  he  was  seldom  seen;  and  the  near  neighbors  to  his  fetther's  dwelling  would  sometimes 
only  remark  his  return  after  he  had  been  at  h<Hne  a  fortnight.  Though  enveloped  and  marked 
Willi  some  of  the  gravity  and  abstraction  natural  to  severe  application,  he  would  occasionally 
&oover  the  wit  and  humor  which  formed,  afterwards,  striking  ingredients  in  his  character.  A 
small  party  of  yoxmg  people  being  assembled  one  day  at  his  father's  house,  when  he  was  at  home 
during  a  college  vacation,  he  had  taken  a  slight  part  in  their  sports,  when,  after  much  persua- 
noD,  they  induced  him  to  play  a  country  dance  for  them  with  his  violin,  on  which  inslxument 
he  then  practised  a  li^e.  The  set  was  made  up,  and  after  they  were  fairly  engaged,  he  suddenly 
stopped,  and  holding  up  his  fiddle  and  bow,  ezdaimed,  "  So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the 
brotM  I  ^  and  tiien  toesing  the  instrument  ande,  rushed  into  the  garden,  followed  by  the  disap- 
pmnted  revellers,  who  were  obliged  to  convert  their  intended  dance  into  a  frolicsome  chase  after 
the  fngitiTe  muacian. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Otis  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice  of  law,  but  he  did  not 
SBgage  in  the  appropriate  studies  for  that  purpose  immediately  on  leaving  college.  He  wisely 
dvfoted  nearly  two  years  to  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and  science,  intending  thereby  to 
iMlablluh  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  his  professional  studies.  In  1745  he  commenced  the 
staiy  of  the  law,  in  the  o£9ce  of  Jeremiah  Gridley,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  the 
province;  and  on  completing  those  studies,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  practised  there  during 
the  years  1748  and  1749.  Finding  the  "narrow  range  of  country  business"  unsuited  to  his 
powers,  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  rose  to  the  highest  position  in  his  profession, 
being  often  called  opon  from  other  cdoniee  and  distant  provinces  for  legal  assistance  and  advice. 
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Tlirongli  all  his  professional  engagements,  he  still  retained  his  taste  for  literature.  In  1760,  he 
pnblished  ''The  Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the  Prindplefl 
of  Harmony,  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic  Oomposition,  collected  from  the  best  Writers.*'  He  also 
composed  a  similar  work  on  Greek  Prosody,  whidi  was  never  published,  bat  perished  with  all 
the  rest  of  his  papers. 

The  important  eyents  preceding  and  connected  with  the  American  Bevolntion,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Otis.  On  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  in  1760,  his  grandson  reached  the 
throne.  The  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed,  and  mmors  were  widely  spread  that  the  colo- 
nies were  to  be  deprived  of  their  charters  and  formed  into  royal  governments.  The  new  kin^ 
issued  orders  that  enabled  his  officers  of  the  revenue  to  compel  the  sheriflb  and  c<»istables  of  th< 
provinces  to  search  for  goods  which  it  was  siq>po8ed  had  not  paid  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parlia 
ment  The  good  will  of  the  colonists  was  wanted  no  longer  to  advance  the  prosecution  of  th( 
war,  and  Writi  o/AtHstance  were  undertaken  through  the  influence  of  royal  governors  and  som< 
other  interested  friends  of  the  Grown.  The  first  application  for  those  writs  was  made  at  Salem 
Massachusetts.  Stephen  Sewall,*  who  was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court)  expressec 
great  doubt  of  the  legality  of  such  writs,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  court  to  grant  them.  Th< 
other  judges  would  not  &vor  it ;  and  as  it  was  an  application  of  the  Crown,  that  could  not  b< 
dismissed  without  a  hearing,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  term  of  the  court,  to  be  holden  a 
Boston,  in  February,  1761.  The  probable  result  of  this  question  caused  gretX  anxiety  ainoni 
the  mercantile  portion  of  the  community.  The  merchants  applied  to  Benjamin  Pratt,t  to  under 
take  their  cause,  but  he  declined,  being  about  to  leave  Boston  for  New  York,  of  which  provino 
he  had  been  appomted  Chief  Justice.  They  then  solicited  Otis,  and  Oxenbridge  Thacher^  hot] 
of  whom  engaged  to  make  their  defence. 

The  arguments  in  this  important  case,  were  heard  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  old  Tow] 
House  in  Boston.  Chief  Justice  Sewall  having  died,  Lieut.  Gov.  Hutchinson  had  been  appointee 
as  his  successor,  and  before  him  the  case  was  opened,  by  Mr.  Gridley,§  Otis's  veteran  law  teachei 
then  Attorney  General.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Thacher,  with  great  ingenuity  and  BbiXity 
on  the  side  of  the  merchants.    *'  But,**  in  the  language  of  President  Adams,  ''  Otis  was  a  flam 

*  Stephen  BewiU  wee  tbe  sob  of  Ifi^or  Semiiel  Bewail,  of  Belem,  Mim.  He  was  bom  in  December,  1702,  and  gradoate 
at  Hairard  Oolkge,  In  17SL  In  1788  he  waa  ehoaen  tutor  in  the  Oollege,  and  oeeapted  that  position  ontll  1789,  when  I 
was  called  to  take  a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Boperior  Court.  On  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Dndlejr,  In  1768,  he  was  a] 
pointed  to  succeed  him,  though  not  the  senior  Judge,  fle  was  distinguished  for  his  honor,  integrity,  moderation,  and  gra 
bencToknoe.  He  died  in  December,  1760,  and  the  loas  of  this  impartial,  high-minded  magistrate,  at  that  critical  perio< 
was  rightlj  esteemed  a  great  public  mislbrtnne. 

t  Mr.  Pratt  aiRyrds  a  striking  example  how  strong  talent  and  eneig]r  of  mind  maj  raise  one  ftom  a  humble  lot,  and  mal 
•Ten  calamity  the  foundation  of  prosperitj.  He  was  bred  a  mechanic,  and  met  with  a  serious  injury  that  prevented  hii 
from  pursuing  his  occupation.  He  turned  his  mind  to  study,  entered  Harrard  College,  and  took  his  first  degree  in  178 
He  studied  law,  and  rose  to  great  distinction  at  the  bar.  Through  the  friendship  of  OoTcmor  Pownall,  he  was  made  Chi* 
Juatioe  of  New  York,  in  174L  A  cause  of  great  difficulty,  which  had  been  many  years  depending;  being  broni^t  up  so« 
after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  gare  him  an  of^rtunity  of  displaying  the  depth  and  aenteness  of  his  intellect,  sad  the  aouiu 
nese  of  his  Judgment,  and  secured  tor  him  at  once  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  He  wrote  some  political  essaya  c 
tiie  topics  of  the  day;  and  a  flaw  remaining  fragments  in  Terse  of  his  composition,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserred  1 
Knapp's  Biography,  pvoTe  that  he  possessed  both  taste  and  talent  for  poetry.  He  presided  orer  the  Courts  ot  New  Toi 
but  two  years,  dying  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  ttty-tLre.—lSidor, 

X  Mr.  Thacher  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  heads  of  the  bar  in  Boston;  was  afine  scholar,  and  possessed  of  mooh  geaer 
learning.  He  received  his  degree  at  Harrard  College,  in  178a  Unassuming  and  afliiible  in  hUa  deportment,  of  strict  mon 
ity,  punctual  in  his  reUgloas  dutie^  and  with  sectarian  attachments,  that  made  him,  like  a  large  minority  of  the  peop 
around  him,  look  with  Jealousy  and  enmity  on  the  meditated  encroachments  of  the  English  hierarchy;  he  was  in  all  the 
rsspecU  fitted  to  be  popular.  To  these  qualities  he  Joined  the  purest  and  most  ardent  patriotism,  and  a  quick  peroepti< 
of  those  in  power.  His  opposition  gave  the  gOTcmment  great  uneasiness ;  his  disposition  and  habits  secured  public  con 
dence;  his  moderation,  learning,  and  ability,  gave  weight  to  Ids  <^»inions,  and  prevented  him  flt>m  being  considered 
onder  the  influence  of  others.  John  Adams  sayi,  the  advocates  of  the  Crown  **  hated  him  worse  than  they  did  Jfmea  Ot 
or  Bamud  Adams.**  Thacher  published  some  essays  on  the  snbjeet  of  an  alteration  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Govern 
Hutchinson  relaUve  to  the  value  of  gold  and  sUver;  also^  a  pamphlet  against  the  policy  of  the  Navigation  Act,  and  tl 
Acts  of  Trade,  entitled,  **  Th4  SmUvMfUt  (tfa  SrUUk  Afn&HcatC*   He  died,  of  a  pulmonary  oomplaint,  in  176S. 

f  Mr.  Oridley  was  one  of  the  principal  lawyers  and  dviUaaacf  this  time.  He  took  his  degree  at  Harvard  College, 
ITKk  He  came  to  Beaton  as  an  asslstaat  in  the  Grammar  School,  for  some  time  preached  ocessionally;  but  turning  hia  I 
tention  to  the  Uw,  he  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  the  profession.  He  set  on  foot  a  weekly  Journal,  in  1789,  called  the  fi 
aeaiaal,  in  which  he  wrote  on  various  literary  aa  wett  aa  politloal  sulijeets ;  but  it  lasted  only  one  year.  He  waa  a  Whig 
poUtlfli,  and  M  a  lepieientative  from  BrookUBS^  te  the  CNMnd  Court,  opposed  tiie  wummtm  id  tiie  ministiy.    H*  w 
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id  lira;  with  a  promptitiide  of  daasioal  allnrions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  summary  of 
hirtorioal  events  and  dates,  aproftidon  of  legal  aathorities,  a  prophetie  glanoe  of  his  ejes  into 
Artnrity,  and  a  r^>id  torrent  of  impetaons  eloqnenoe,  he  hnrried  away  all  before  him.  American 
independence  was  then  and  there  bonu  The  seeds  of  patriots  and  heroes,  to  defend  the  Ifan 
tins  Dm  amAmom»  ii^fmu,*  to  defend  the  yigorons  youth,  were  then  and  there  sown.  Every 
man  of  an  iounense  crowded  audience  iq>peared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  take  arms 
agMost  Writs  of  Assistance.  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  oppo^tlcm 
to  the  arbitrary  daims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was  born. 
In  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  in  1776,  he  grew  np  to  manhood  and  declared  himself  free."  The  prind- 
^es  Otis  edoced  and  elaborated  with  such  profound  learning^  hnmcnr  and  padios,  could  not  be 
aabrerted,  and  the  coort  at  the  dose  of  his  speech  a^onmed  for  consideration :  Chief  Jnstice 
Hntdunacxi,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  giving  the  (pinion,  ^*  The  Court  has  considered  the  subject 
of  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for  such  a  writ;  but  as  the  practice  in 
Inland  is  not  known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the  question  to  the  next  term,  that 
in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be  given  to  know  the  rcsolft 

It  was  on  tiie  occasion  of  this  masterly  performance,  when  Otis  stood  forth  as  the  bold  and 
brilliant  advocate  of  cdonial  rights,  that  he  became  fiimous.  Although  he  had  never  before 
interfered  in  public  afiOurs,  his  exertion^  on  this  single  occasion  secured  him  a  commanding 
popularity  with  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  the  terror  and  vengeance  of  her  enemies; 
neltiier  of  which  ever  deserted  him.  In  May,  1761,  he  was  diosen  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
assembly  he  widded  immense  power.  His  superiority  as  a  legislator  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  all  important  measures  he  was  foremost  In  1762  he  published  the  ^^Vindication 
of  the  Condoot  ci  tiie  House  of  Rq>resentatives  of  the  Province  of  Massadmsetts  Bay,"  &Cy  a 
work  in  which  many  volumes  are  concentrated.  *^Look  over  the  Dedarations  of  Bights  and 
Wrongs  issued  by  Congress  in  1774,"  says  John  Adams.  ^  Look  into  the  Dedaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  1776.  Look  into  tiie  Writings  of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestly.  Look  into  all  the 
IVeneh  Constitutions  of  government;  and  to  cap  tiie  dhnax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine^s 
Common  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Bi^ts  of  Man;  and  what  can  you  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
sdid  substance  in  this  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives? "  Mr.  Otis  was  a  member 
of  the  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  the  month  of  October  in  the  year  1765.  During 
the  same  year  he  published  "A  Vindication  of  the  British  Colonies,"  &c  Also,  '^Considera- 
tiona  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord."  It  was  written  with  spirit  and 
ability,  and  was  the  last  work  that  appeared  from  his  pen.  On  the  return  of  Otis  to  the  colo- 
nial legislature  of  1766,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  reply  to  a  message  of 
Governor  Bernard,  in  which  that  officer  had  shown  some  resentment.  In  the  answer  to  the 
message  they  say,  "  It  appears  to  us  an  undue  exercise  of  the  prerogative  to  lay  us  under  the 
neoeedty  either  of  silenoe,  or  of  being  thought  out  of  season  in  making  a  reply.  Tour  Excd- 
Imcy  says,  that  these  times  have  been  more  difficult  than  they  need  have  been;  which  is  also 
the  opinion  of  this  House.  Those  who  have  made  them  so,  have  reason  to  regret  the  injury 
they  have  done  to  a  sincere  and  honest  people."  It  need  not  be  said  that  Otis  had  ndtiier 
respect  nor  fear  of  the  royd  governor.  The  same  year  Mr.  Otis  brought  before  the  le^slature 
a  prc^odtion  **for  opening  a  gallery  of  the  House  for  such  as  wished  to  hear  the  debates; " 
thus  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  prindples  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, the  publicity  of  legislative  proceedings.  ITntil  this  time  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
legislative  assemblies  to  sit  with  dosed  doors,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  change 


During  the  summer  of  the  year  1767,  Parliament  passed  an  act  ''to  raise  a  revenue  in 

homtm^  ■pfMiotod  Attomey-Qeiieral,  when  Mr.  TrowMdge  wit  pcomoted  to  th*  B«iMh,  and  la  tluit  etptdty  was  obUgod 
to  defend  tbe  ftmoot  **  Writo  of  AnUtanoo,'*  In  irhtoli  he  -vas  oppoMd  and  irhoOy  eonftitod  by  bit  popO,  Otia.  He  -vaa  a 
Oriond  of  the  lOMtla,  and  Qiaad  Matter  of  the  Free  llawwa,  and  betonged  to  tome  othtf  Hedled 

la  Borton,  Bcptember  7th,  ITSr.— UNot 

•  Thit  notto  WM  fhnkhed  by  Blr  William  Joaet  fcr  the  ^WoiUM  Jr^^ 
between  Fraaee  and  Amerlea. 

t  "When  the  next  term  came,**  taTt  Mr.  Adamt,  **ae  jodgment  wat  prenoanoed,— noUiins  wat  lald  abevt  Wiltt  ol 
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America,''  impoifaig  dntiflt  on  n^an,  IMP^y  painten'  ookn  and  tea;  and  hj  Tiitne  of  aiiotiier 
aol,  tJie  king  was  empo>wered  to  pot  tiie  cnstoms  and  other  dntiee  in  America,  and  tbe  ezecntioii 
of  the  laws  relating  to  trade  in  the  colonies,  imder  the  management  of  reddent  commissioners. 
The  news  of  the  passage  of  these  bills  rerlTed  the  popular  excitement  which  arose  at  the  time 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  died  awaj  mi  its  repeal.  A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  at 
which  Mr.  Otis  appeared,  ^contrary  to  his  nstud  practice,  as  the  adyiser  of  cantioos  and  mode- 
rate proceedings,''  for  which  moderation  he  was  charged  with  being  a  fHend  to  the,  act  for 
app<nnting  commissioners.  To  this  charge  he  replied,  "  li  the  name  and  office  of  Oommissioner 
General  imports  no  more  than  tiiat  of  a  Sonre^or  General,  no  man  of  sense  will  ccmtend  about 
a  name.  The  tax— ^e  tax  is  nndoabtedly,  at  present,  the  apparent  matter  of  grievance."  At 
this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  to  enoonrage  ^e  mannflMstares  of  the  province,  and  to 
abstain  from  the  purchase  of  artides  on  which  duties  were  imposed,  thus  deceiving  Bernard, 
the  governor,  by  the  quiet  diaracter  of  their  proceedings,  which  were  represented  as  ^^the  last 
efforts  of  an  expiring  faction,"  but  at  the  same  time  becoming  more  firm  and  decided. 

To  all  the  movements  of  the  king  and  ministrj  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  colonists,  Otia 
maintained  a  dedded  and  fearless  opposition.  Bold  and  daring  in  the  expresdon  of  his  prin- 
dples  and  opiniims,  he  sometimes  gave  utterance  to  unguarded  epithets,  but  never  employed 
his  gift  of  irony  and  sarcasm  in  a  spirit  of  hatred  towards  the  masses  of  mankind.  Owing  to  a 
eevere  refutation  of  some  strictures  upon  him,  publidied  in  the  public  papers  in  1709,  he  was 
attadEcd  by  one  John  Bobinson,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  in  a  coffee-house  in  Boston,  and 
in  a  general  affi*ay  was  cruelly  wounded;  from  the  eflSscts  of  which  he  never  recovered.  Hia 
wounds  did  not  prove  mortal,  but  his  reason  was  diattered,  and  his  great  usefblnees  to  his  coun- 
try destroyed.  He  gained  heavy  damages  for  the  assault ;  but  in  an  interval  of  returning  reascm 
he  forgave  his  destroyer  and  remitted  the  judgment  He  lived  until  May  28, 1788.  On  that 
day,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  he,  with  a  greater  part  of  the  fiimily  with  whom  he  redded, 
had  entered  the  house  to  wait  untO  the  shower  should  have  passed.  Otis^  with  his  cane  in  one 
hand,  stood  against  the  part  of  a  door  which  opened  into  the  fhmt  entiy,  and  was  in  the  act  c^ 
tdling  the  assembled  group  a  story,  when  an  explodon  took  place,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
solid  earth,  and  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  or  an  utterance,  instantaneoudy  dead.  He  had  often 
expressed  a  desire  to  die  as  he  did.  In  one  of  his  ludd  intervals,  a  few  weeks  previous  to  his 
death,  he  sdd  to  his  sister:  ^I  hope,  when  God  Ahni^ty,  in  his  righteous  providence,  shaB 
take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity,  that  it  will  be  by  a  flash  of  lightning."  He  lived  to  see  tbe 
Independence  of  the  Oolonies,  but  never  Mly  to  ex^oy  it 

**  When  tiM  ffiorions  work  which  he  beffim, 
Bhall  stMMi  the  most  eomplete  benetth  ttie  mm ; 
When  peace  sball  come  to  crown  the  grand  dengn, 
ffia  eyes  shall  IWe  to  see  the  work  DiTine — 
The  nearens  shall  then  his  generous  '  spirit  cUim 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortd  fame  1 ' 
Hark  I  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  skies! 
On  wings  of  flame  the  etemd  eirand  flies; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bdt  is  sped — 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead."— Dmmi. 


THE  WBtTS  OF  ASSISTANCE. 


ILlt  it  Plsasi  TotTB  HoKOBs:  I  was  de- 
dred  by  one  of  the  Court  to  look  into  the 
books,  and  condder  the  question  now  before 
them  concerning  Writs  of  Asdstance.  I  have 
accordingly  conddered  it,  and  now  appear 
not  only  in  obedience  to  your  order,  but  like* 
wise  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town, 
who  have  presented  another  petition,  and  out 
^  of  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  sulrject.  And 
'  I  take  this  opportunity  to  dedare,  that  whether 


under  a  lidc  or  not,  (for  in  such  a  cause  as  this  I 
despise  a  fee,)  I  will  to  my  dying  day  oppose 
with  all  the  |K>wen  and  faculties  (^  has  given 
me,  all  such  instruments  of  davery  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  villany  on  the  other,  as  this  writ  of 
assistance  is. 

It  appears  to  me  the  worst  instrument  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  most  destructive  of  English 
liberty  and  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  law, 
that  ever  was  found  in  an  Enc^ish  law  book.    I 
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■■ik  ^baseiog^  beg  jwst  hcmora'  pttknoe  and 
■ttMitian  to  the  ^vniole  range  of  an  aigamenti 
^at  may  perhaps  ai^>ear  nnoomnKm  in  many 
thmga,  as  wdl  as  to  points  of  learning  that  are 
more  remote  and  nnosnal:  that  the  whole  ten- 
deney  of  my  dengn  may  the  more  easily  be  per- 
eeiTedi  the  eonebosions  bettor  deeoend,  and  the 
foree  of  them  be  better  lidlt.  I  shall  not  think 
mnch  of  my  pains  in  this  cause,  as  I  engaged  in 
it  from  prineiple.  I  was  solioitod  to  argue  this 
erase  as  AdFocateGeaeral ;  andbeoanse  I  wonld 
noiy  I  have  been  oharoed  with  desertion  from 
my  office.*  To  this  ooarge  I  can  give  a  very 
Bcdffident  answer.  I  renonnoed  that  office,  and 
I  argoe  this  cause  from  the  same  prindple;  and 
I  argne  it  with  the  greater  pleasure,  as  it  is  in 
&Tor  of  British  liberty,  at  a  tfane  when  we  hear 
the  greatest  monarch  npon  earth  declaring  from 
bis  throne  that  he  glories  in  the  name  of  Briton, 
and  that  the  privileges  of  his  people  are  dearer 
to  him  than  the  most  valuable  prerogativea  of 
his  crown ;  and  as  it  is  in  oppo^tion  to  a  kind 
of  power,  the  exercise  of  which  in  former 
periods  of  history,  cost  one  King  of  England 
las  held,  and  another  his  throne.  I  have  taken 
more  pions  in  this  cause  than  I  ever  will  take 
agihi,  aldiGugfa  my  engaging  in  this  and  another 
popular  caose  has  raised  much  res^tment.  But 
I  think  I  can  sincerely  dedore,  that  I  cheerf a% 
sobmit  myself  to  every  odious  name  for  con- 
science' sake;  and  from  my  soul  I  despise  all 
&ose,  whose  guilt,  malice,  or  folly  has  made 
them  my  Ibes.  Let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  will,  I  am  determined  to  proceed.  The 
only  principles  of  public  conduct,  that  are  wor- 
thy of  a  gentleman  or  a  man,  are  to  sacrifice 
estate,  ease,  health,  and  applause,  and  even 
life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  his  country. 

These  mauly  sentiments,  in  private  life, 
make  the  good  citizen;  in  public  life,  the 
patriot  and  the  hero.  I  do  not  say,  that  when 
bronght  to  the  test,  I  shall  be  invincible.  I 
pray  God  I  may  never  be  brought  to  the  mel- 
ancholy trial,  but  if  ever  I  should,  it  will  be 
then  Imown  how  far  I  can  reduce  to  practice 
principles  which  I  know  to  be  founded  in 
tmtii.  In  the  mean  time  I  will  proceed  to  the 
aobiect  of  this  writ. 

Yonr  honors  will  find  in  the  old  books  con- 
eeming  the  office  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  pre- 
cedents of  general  warrants  to  search  suspected 
houses.  But  in  more  modem  books,  you  will 
find  only  spedal  warrants  to  search  such  and 
anch  houses,  specially  named,  in  which  the 
complainant  has  before  sworn  that  he  suspects 
his  goods  are  concealed ;  and  will  find  it  ad- 
judMl,  that  special  warrants  only  are  legal 
In  me  same  manner  I  relv  on  it,  that  the  writ 
prayed  for  in  this  petitum,  being  general,  is 
ttlegaL  It  is  a  power  that  places  the  liberty 
of  every  man  in  ute  hands  of  every  petty  officer. 

*0Clf  h§d  lately  been  oeeopying  tbe  oiBce  of  AdToeete 
OmmmI  of  tbo  Grown,  end  bed  resigned  beeenee  **he  be- 
Btred  theeo  wtf  to  to  be  megel  end  tynnnleel,*  end  wonld 
IK  pmelltiit*  l>to  offieo  to  tto  eapfort  of  an  oppttmif  aot 


I  say  I  admit  that  speoid  writs  of  assistance,  to 
search  special  places,  may  be  granted  to  certain 
persons  on  oath ;  but  I  deny  that  the  writ  now 
prayed  for  can  be  ffranted,  for  I  beg  leave  to 
make  some  observan<ms  on  the  writ  itself^  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  other  acts  of  Parliament  In 
the  firat  place,  the  writ  is  nniversal,  being 
directed  ^'  to  all  and  Angular  justices,  sherifik 
constables,  and  all  other  officers  and  subjects;*' 
so  that  in  short,  it  is  directed  to  every  subject 
in  the  king^s  dominions.  Every  one  with  t^ 
writ  maybe  a  tyrant;  if  this  commission  be 
legal,  a  tyrant  in  a  legal  manner,  also,  may  con- 
trol, imprison,  or  murder  anv  <Hie  within  the 
realm.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  peipetnal^  tiiere 
is  no  retnm.  A  man  is  accountable  to  no  per- 
son for  his  doings.  Every  man  may  reign 
secure  in  his  pet^  tvranny,  and  spread  terror 
and  desolation  around  him,  until  the  trump  of 
the  archangel  shall  excite  different  emotions  in 
his  soul.  Iq  the  third  place,  a  person  with  this 
writ,  in  the  daytime,  may  enter  all  houses, 
shops,  ^.,  at  wUl,  and  command  aU  to  assist 
him.  Fourthly,  by  this  writ^  not  only  depu- 
ties, dec.,  but  even  their  memal  servants,  are 
allowed  to  lord  it  over  us.  What  is  this  but  to 
have  the  curse  of  Canaan  with  a  witness  on  ns; 
to  be  the  servant  of  servants,  the  most  despica- 
ble of  God's  creation  ?  Now  one  of  the  most 
essential  branches  of  English  liberty  is  the  free- 
dom of  one's  house.  A  man's  house  is  his 
castle;  and  whilst  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well 
guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ, 
if  it  should  be  declared  l^al,  would  totally  an- 
nihilate this  privilege.  Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  when  they  please ;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter,  may  break  locks, 
bars,  and  every  thing  in  their  way :  and  whe- 
ther they  break  through  malice  or  revenge,  no 
man,  no  court  can  inquire.  Bare  suspicion 
without  oath  is  sufficient  This  wanton  exer- 
cise of  this  power  is  not  a  chimerical  suggestion 
of  a  heated  brain.  I  will  mention  some  facts. 
Mr.  Pew  had  one  of  these  writs,  and  when  Mr. 
Ware  succeeded  him,  he  endorsed  this  writ  over 
to  Mr.  Ware :  so  that,  these  writs  are  negoti»> 
ble  from  one  officer  to  another ;  and  so  your 
honors  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  the 
persons  to  whom  this  vast  power  is  delegated. 
Another  instance  is  this:  Mr.  Justice  W alley 
had  called  this  same  Mr.  Ware  before  him,  by  a 
constable,  to  answer  for  a  breach  of  the  sab- 
bath-day acts,  or  that  of  profane  swearing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Ware  asked  him 
if  he  had  done.  He  replied,  Tes.  Well  then, 
said  Mr.  Ware,  I  will  show  yon  a  little  of  mv 
power.  I  command  you  to  permit  me  to  searcm 
yonr  house  for  nncustomea  goods;  and  went 
on  to  search  tiie  house  from  we  garret  to  the 
cellar;  and  then  served  the  constable  in  the 
same  manner  I  But  to  show  another  absurdity 
in  this  writ,  if  it  should  be  established,  I  insist 
upon  it  every  person,  by  the  14th  Charles  Se- 
cond, has  thia  power  as  w^'  as  the  custom* 
house  olicera.     The  words  are,  ^'it  shall  be 
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lawftd  for  any  person  or  poraons  antliorizad, 
4^"  What  a  scene  does  this  <^>enl  Eveiy 
man  prompted  bj  revenge,  ill-hnmor,  or  iran- 
tonness  to  inspect  the  inmde  of  bis  ndghbor^s 
bouse,  maj  get  a  writ  of  asdstanoe.  Others 
will  ask  it  mmi  self-defence;  <Hie  arbitrary 
exertion  will  provoke  another,  nntil  society  be 
involyed  in  tumult  and  in  blood. 

The  summary  of  this  speech  can  be  best,  and 
can  now  be  only  given  in  the  words  of  John 
Adams,  who  divides  it  into  five  parts : 

1.  "He  began  with  an  exordium,  containing 
an  apology  for  his  resiniation  of  the  office  of 
Advocate  General  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and 
for  his  appearance  in  that  cause  in  opposition 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  favor  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  Salenu 

2.  "A  dissertation  on  the  rights  of  man  in  a 
state  of  nature.  He  asserted  that  every  man, 
merely  natural,  was  an  independent  sovereign, 
subject  to  no  law  but  the  law  written  on  his 
heiul;,  and  reveded  to  him  by  his  Maker,  in  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  and  the  inspiration 
of  his  understanding  and  his  conscience.  His 
right  to  his  life,  his  liberty,  no  created  being 
could  rightfully  contest  1h  or  was  his  right  to 
his  property  less  incontestable.  The  dub  that 
he  nad  snapped  from  a  tree,  for  a  staff  or  for 
defence,  was  his  own.  His  bow  and  arrow 
were  his  own;  if  by  a  pebble  he  had  killed  a 
partridge  or  a  squirrel,  it  was  his  own.  No 
creature,  man  or  beast,  had  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him.  If  he  had  taken  an  eel,  or  a  smelt, 
or  a  sculpion,  it  was  his  property.  In  short,  he 
sported  upon  this  topic  with  so  much  wit  and 
humor,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  in- 
dle^utable  truth  and  reason,  that  he  was  not 
less  entertaining  than  instructive.  He  asserted 
that  these  rights  were  inherent  and  inalienable. 
That  they  never  could  be  surrendered  or  alien- 
ated, but  by  idiots  or  madmen,  and  all  the  acts 
of  idiots  and  lunatics  were  void,  and  not  obliga- 
tory, by  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Nor 
were  the  poor  negroes  forgotten.  Not  a  Qua- 
ker in  Philadelphia,  or  Mr.  Jefferson  in  Vir- 
ginia, ever  ass^*ted  the  rights  of  negroes  in 
stronger  terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  ignorant 
as  I  was,  I  shuddered  at  the  doctrine  he 
taught;  and  I  have  all  my  life  shuddered,  and 
still  shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  such  premises.  Shall  we  say,  that 
the  rights  of  masters  and  servants  dash,  and 
can  be  decided  only  by  force  f  I  adore  the  idea 
of  gradual  abolitions  I  but  who  shall  decide 
how  fast  or  how  slowly  these  abolitions  shall 
be  made? 

8.  "From  individual  independence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  association.  If  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  say  that 
men  were  gr^arious  animals,  like  wild  geese, 
it  surely  could  offend  no  delicacy  to  say  they 
were  socnal  animals  by  nature ;  that  there  were 
natural  sympathies,  and  above  all,  the  sweet 
attraction  of  the  sexes,  which  must  socm  draw 


them  together  in  little  groops,  and  by  degrees 
in  larger  ccmgregaticms,  for  mutual  assistance 
and  defence.  And  this  must  have  happened 
b^ore  any  formal  covenant,  by  express  words  or 
signs,  was  conduded.  When  general  coundls 
and  adiberati<ms  commenced,  Sie  object  oonld 
be  no  other  than  the  mutual  defence  and  secu- 
rity of  every  individual  for  his  life,  his  liberty, 
and  his  property.  To  suppose  them  to  have 
surrendered  these  in  any  other  way  than  by 
equal  rules  and  general  consent,  was  to  suppose 
them  idiots  or  madmen,  whose  acts  were  never 
binding.  To  suppose  tnem  surprised  by  frtiud, 
or  compelled  by  force  into  any  other  compact, 
such  fraud  and  such  force  could  confer  no  obli- 
gation. Every  man  had  a  ri^t  to  trample  it 
under  foot  whenever  he  pleased.  In  short,  Iw 
asserted  these  rights  to  be  derived  only  fnym 
nature,  and  the  author  of  nature;  that  they 
were  inherent,  inalienable,  and  indefeasible  by 
any  laws,  pacta,  contracts,  covenants,  or  stipn- 
lations,  which  man  could  devise. 

4.  **  These  principles  and  these  rights  were 
wrought  into  the  English  constitution,  as  fun- 
damental laws.  And  under  this  head  he  went 
back  to  the  old  Saxon  laws,  and  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  fifty  confirmations  of  it  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  executions  ordained  against 
the  violators  of  it,  and  the  national  vengeance 
which  had  been  taken  on  them  from  time  to 
time,  down  to  the  Jameses  and  Charleses;  and 
to  the  position  of  rights  and  the  bill  of  rights, 
and  the  revolution.  He  asserted,  that  the  se- 
curity of  these  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, had  been  the  object  of  all  those  struggles 
against  arbitrary  power,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
civil  and  political,  military  and  ecdesiastioal,  in 
every  age.  He  asserted,  that  our  ancestors,  as 
British  subjects,  and  wei,  their  descendants,  as 
British  subjects,  were  entitled  to  all  those 
rights,  by  uie  British  constitution,  as  well  as 
by  the  law  of  nature,  and  our  provincial  char- 
acter, as  much  as  any  inhabitant  of  London  or 
Bristol,  or  any  part  of  England;  and  were  not 
to  be  cheated  out  of  them  by  any  phantom  of 
*  virtual  representation,'  or  any  other  fiction 
of  law  or  politics,  or  any  monMsh  trick  of  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy. 

6.  "He  then  examined  the  acts  of  trade,  one 
by  one,  and  demonstrated,  that  if  they  were 
considered  as  revenue  laws,  they  destroyed  all 
our  security  of  properly,  liberty,  and  life,  every 
right  of  nature,  and  the  English  constitution, 
and  the  charter  of  the  province.  Here  he 
considered  the  distinction  between  *  external 
and  internal  taxes,'  at  that  time  a  popular  and 
commcmplace  distinction.  But  he  asserted 
that  there  was  no  such  distinction  in  theory, 
or  upon  any  principle  but  ^necessity.'  The 
necessity  that  the  commerce  of  the  empire 
should  be  under  one  direction,  was  obvious. 
The  Americans  had  been  so  sensible  of  this  ne- 
cessity, that  they  had  connived  at  the  distinc- 
tion between  external  and  internal  taxes,  and 
had  submitted  to  the  acts  of  trade  as  regula- 
tions of  commerce,  but  never  as  taxations,  or 
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THK  8TUDT  OF  THE  LAW. 


roforae  laws.  Kor  had  the  Britidi  govern- 
meot)  tin  now,  ever  dared  to  attempt  to  en- 
force them  as  taxations  or  reyenne  laws.  Thej 
hid  lain  dormant  in  that  character  for  a  cen- 
torj  ilmoat.  Ihe  navigaticm  act  he  allowed  to 
be  blinding  npon  na,  be^nse  we  had  consented 
to  it  by  oar  own  legidatore.  Here  he  gave  a 
history  of  the  naidgation  act  of  the  first  of 


Charles  IL,  a  jdagiarism  from  (Hiver  Orom- 
welL  This  act  had  lain  dormant  for  fifteen 
years.  In  1675,  after  repeated  letters  and  or- 
ders fh>m  the  king,  Gk)vemor  Leyerett  very 
candidly  informs  his  nu^jesty  that  the  law  had 
not  been  executed,  because  it  was  thonght  nn- 
constitnticmal ;  Parliament  not  having  authority 
over  us." 


THE  STUDY  OF  THE  LAW. 


I  ahall  always  lament  that  I  did  not  take  a 
year  or  two  further  for  more  general  inquiries 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  befbre  I  sat  down  to 
the  laborious  study  ci  the  laws  of  my  country. 
Early  and  short  clerkships  and  a  premature 
rushing  into  practice,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  in  the  theory  of  law,  have  blasted 
the  hopes  of  (and  ruined  the  expectations 
formed  by  the  parents  of)  most  of  the  students 
in  the  profession,  who  have^  fallen  within  my  ob- 
servation for  these  ten  or  fifteen  years  past. 

I  hold  it  to  be  of  vast  importance  that  a 
young  man  should  be  able  to  make  some  edat 
at  his  opening,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from 
one  under  twenty-five:  missing  of  this  is  very 
apt  to  discourage  and  dispirit  mm,  and  what  h 
of  worse  consequence,  may  prevent  the  appli- 
ca^n  of  clients  ever  after.  It  has  been  ob- 
served before  I  was  bom,  if  a  man  don^t  obtain 
a  diaraoter  in  any  profession  soon  after  his  first 
aroearance,  he  hiu^y  will  ever  obtain  one. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  I  need  not  inform  you, 
who  have  conversed  with,  studied  and  found 
many  of  them  out,  are  a  gaping  crew,  and  like 
little  children  and  all  other  gazing  creatures, 
won't  look  long  up<m  one  object  which  gives 
them  pleasure ;  much  less  will  they  seek  for  en- 
tertainment where  they  have  been  twice  or 
thrice  disappointed.  The  late  eminent  Mr. 
John  Beed,  who,  by  some,  has  been  perhaps 
Justly  esteemed  the  greatest  common  lawyer 
this  continent  ever  saw,  was,  you  know,  many 
jean  a  clergyman,  and  had  attained  the  age  of 
forty  befmre  he  began  the  practice,  if  not  before 


he  besan  the  study,  of  the  law.  Sir  Peter 
Eling,  formerly  Lord  High  Ohancellor  of  Eng- 
land,  kept  a  grocer's  shop  till  he  was  turned  of 
thirty,  then  fell  into  an  acquaintance  with  the 
immortal  John  Locke,  who  discovered  a  genina 
in  him,  advised  him  to  books  and  assumed  in 
his  education ;  after  which  he  took  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  and  finally  attained  to  the 
highest  place  to  which  his  royal  master  cotdd 
advance  a  lawyer.  I  think  I  have  been  told 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  or  some  one 
of  the  Chief  Justices  of  England,  was  a  bankrupt, 
and  in  the  Fleet,  prison  for  debt,  before  he  even 
dreamed  of  being  a  lawyer.  I  mention  these 
instances,  not  as  arguments  to  prove  it  would 
be  most  eligible  to  stay  till  thirty  or  forty,  bo- 
fore  a  man  Degins  the  study  of  a  profession  he 
is  to  live  by ;  but  this  inference  I  think  very 
fairly  follows,  that  those  gentlemen  availed 
themselves  much  of  the  ripeness  of  their  judff^ 
ments  when  they  began  this  study,  and  made 
much  swifter  progress  than  a  young  man  of 
twenty  with  all  the  genius  in  the  world  could 
do ;  or  they  would  have  been  approaching  su- 
perannuation before  they  would  be  equipped 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  learning  cmce  to 
give  hope  for  the  success  they  found,  and  then 
such  hope  would  vanish,  unless  they  could  get 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  understanding.* 


*  This  •ztnMk  k  taken  fyrom  a  lettar  addreaMd  bjJaniM 
OtU  to  hliSUlier,  In  raftreBoe  to  tba  k«al  •d«MitiMi  of  hit 
younger  brother,  Semnel  AUfne  OtU,  wbo,  in  later  lUii,  be* 
eame  Seoretwj  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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PATRICK  HENRY. 

TmB  distingaished  "orator  of  nature,"  was  hom  at  Stadley,  in  the  coonfy  of  HaaoTer,  and 
(Maaj  of  Virginia.  His  father  emigrated  to  Amerioa,  fhim  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  quest  t>f 
totone^  sometime  prior  to  1780 ;  and  his  mother,  who  belonged  to  the  fasmij  of  Winstons,  was 
a  natiye  of  the  oonntjr  in  which  he  was  bom.  On  the  maternal  side,  he  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  an  oratorical  race.  His  nnde,  William  Winston,  is  said  to  have  been  highly  gifted  witii  that 
peonliar  oast  of  doqnenoe  for  which  Mr.  Henry  became  afterwards  so  Jnstl  j  celebrated.  An 
anecdote  of  this  gentleman^s  rhetorical  powers  is  recorded  by  the  eloquent  biogri^pher  of  Mr. 
Henry.  During  tide  French  and  Indian  war,  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock, 
when  the  militiA  were  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  against  the  enemy,  William  Win- 
ston was  the  lieutenant  of  a  company.  The  men,  who  were  indifferently  clothed,  without  tents, 
and  exposed  to  the  rigor  and  inclemency  of  the  weather,  discovered  great  ayersion  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  were  anxious  and  even  clamorous  to  return  to  their  families ;  when  Winston,  mounling 
a  stump,  addressed  them  with  such  keenness  of  invective,  and  declaimed  with  such  force  of 
eloquence,  on  liberty  and  patriotism,  that  when  he  concluded,  the  general  cry  was,  ^Let  us 
march  on ;  lead  us  against  the  enemy  I  ^  and  they  were  now  willing  and  anxious  to  encounter 
an  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  had  almost  produced  a 
mutiny. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Henry  gave  no  presage  of  his  future  greatness.  He  was  idle  and  indolent ; 
.  playing  truant  from  his  school,  and  spending  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  qK)rts  of  the 
field ;  often  sitting  whole  days  upon  tiie  margin  of  some  stream,  waiting  for  a  bite,  or  even  "  one 
Chorions  nibble.''  The  lamentable  effects  of  this  idleness  dung  to  him  through  life.  After  pass- 
ing mie  year  as  merchant's  derk,  young  Henry,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  established  in  trade 
by  his  fftther,  but  ^  through  laziness,  the  love  of  music,  the  charms  of  the  chase,  and  a  readineaa 
to  truit  wtry  one^^^  he  so<m  became  bankrupt  One  advantage,  however,  he  derived  fhmi 
this  experiment;  it  was  in  the  study  of  humat*.  nature.  All  his  customers  underwent  his  scru- 
tiny, not  with  reference  to  their  integrity  or  solvency,  but  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  their 
minds  and  opinions.  In  this  school,  it  is  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  Mr.  Henry  was  prepared 
for  his  future  lifb.  ''For  tiiose  ccmtinual  efforts  to  render  himself  intelligible  to  his  plain  and 
unlettered  hearers,  on  subjects  entirely  new  to  them,  taught  him  that  dear  and  simple  style 
which  forms  the  best  vehide  of  thought  to  a  popular  assembly ;  while  his  attempts  to  interest 
and  affect  them,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  frtnn  them  the  echo  of  nature's  voice,  instructed 
him  in  those  topics  of  persuasion  by  which  men  are  most  certainly  to  be  moved,  and  in  tiie  kind 
of  imagery  and  structure  of  language  which  were  the  best  fitted  to  strike  and  agitate  their 
hearts.'* 

At  the  early  age  of  dghteen,  Mr.  Henry  was  married  to  lOss  Shdton,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
but  honest  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace.  The  young  couple  settled  on  a  small 
fiirm,  and  ''with  the  assistance  of  <Hie  or  two  slaves,  Mr.  Henry  had  to  delve  the  earth  for  his 
subsistence.''  His  want  of  agricultural  skill  and  natural  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  systematic 
UlxM*,  dosed  his  career  as  a  farm^  in  two  years,  when  he  again  commenced  and  again  ftUed  in 
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meroaatae  pomdli.  TJngoooomM  in  eTer7  thing  be  had  attempted  to  proonre  hhnMlf  and  hia 
fuoSlj  snbaiateiioe,  he,  as  a  last  efibrt,  detennined  to  make  a  trial  of  the  law.  To  the  study  of 
thai  pntfeesioB,  **whioh  is  said  to  reqdre  the  hMmhratlons  of  twenty  jean,  Mr.  Henry  devoted 
■ot  more  than  alx  weeks;  ^  and  at  the  age  of  tweiriy-lbor  he  was  adndtted  to  the  bar.  ffis 
praetloeflor  the  first  three  or  fom  years  yidded  him  but  areiy  scanty  return,  dnring  whioh  time 
be  pertomed  the  duties  of  an  assistant  to  his  father-in-law  at  a  oonntry  inn. 

The  celebrated  oontroven^,*  in  1768,  between  the  elergy  and  the  legislature  of  Yuglnia, 
tooahing  the  stipend  ci  the  former,  was  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Henry's  genius  first  broke 
fiirth.  *^0n  this  first  trial  of  his  strsngth,'*  says  Mr.  Wirt,  ^he  rose  yery  awkwardly,  and  fil- 
tered much  in  his  ezordinm.  The  people  hung  thw  heads  at  so  nnpron^/ring  a  commenoMnent ; 
tiie  clergy  were  observed  to  exchange  dy  looks  with  eadi  other;  and  his  father  is  described  as 
baring  afanoet  sank  with  cQnfbsi<m  from  his  seat.  Bat  these  feelings  were  of  short  dnratioB, 
mad  aooQ  gave  place  to  otbera,  of  a  very  difi^erent  character.  For,  now  were  these  wonderftil 
fiwdtiea  whidi  he  possessed  lor  the  first  time  deydq>ed;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that 
■Ifaterioos  and  almoat  siq>eniatoral  transformation  of  appearance^  which  the  fire  of  his  own  elo- 
^aence  never  fiuled  to  work  in  him.  ^or,  as  his  mind  rolled  akmg  and  began  to  glow  iWym  its 
own  aetkm,  all  the  esweuiof  the  down  seemed  to  shed  themselves  spontaneously.  His  attitade, 
by  degrees,  became  erect  and  loffy.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all  his  features.  His 
eowntenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur  which  it  had  never  before  exhibited.  There 
was  a  Ughtniag  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  rive  tiie  spectator.  His  action  became  gracefol, 
bold,  and  commanding;  ttid  in  the  tones  of  his  vc^ce,  but  more  especially  in  his  emphasis,  there 
wia  a  peculiar  charm,  a  magic,  of  idudi  any  one  who  ever  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he 
is  named,  but  ci  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description.  They  can  Wy  say  that  it 
atmck  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  heart,  m  a  manMr  wh4eh  langtiags  cannot  tell  Add  to  all 
tfaeae  his  wonder-working  fSemoy,  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  its  images; 
for  he  painted  to  the  heart  with  a  force  that  almost  petrified  it  In  the  language  of  those  who 
heard  him  oa  tiiis  occasion,  'he  made  their  blood  run  ooUd^  and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.' 

^  It  win  not  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  ever  heard  this  most  extraordinary  man,  to  believe  the 
whuAb  account  of  this  transaoticm  which  is  given  by  his  surviving  hearers ;  and  from  their  ac- 
eount,  the  court-house  of  Hanover  Oounty  must  have  exhibited,  on  this  occasion,  a  scene  as  {do- 
tnesqne  as  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  real  life.  They  say  that  the  pec^le,  whose  countenance 
had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few  sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up ;  then 
to  look  at  each  other  with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  seises ;  then,  at- 
tracted by  acMne  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  mi^estic  attitude,  flucinated  by  the  spell  of  Ms 
«fe,  the  charm  of  his  empharis,  and  the  varied  and  commanding  expression  of  his  countenance, 
Ibey  eoold  look  away  no  more.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  they  might  be  seen  in  every  part 
ef  the  boose,  caa  every  bench,  in  every  window,  stooping  forward  from  their  stands,  in  death- 
&e  sikiioe;  their  features  fixed  in  amaiement  and  awe ;  all  their  senses  Hstening  and  riveted 
ipon  the  speaker,  as  if  to  catch  the  last  strain  of  some  heavenly  visitant  The  mockery  of  the 
dsrgy  was  soon  tnmed  into  alarm;  their  triumph  bito  confusion  and  despair;  and  at  one  burst 
of  his  rafMd  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from  the  bench  in  precipitation  and  t^ror. 
As  for  the  fSither,  such  was  his  surprise,  such  his  amazem^t,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
where  he  was,  and  the  character  which  he  was  filling,  tears  of  ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cheeks, 
without  the  power  or  inclination  to  repress  them.  The  jury  se^n  to  have  been  completely  be- 
wildered; for,  thoughtless  even  of  the  admitted  right  of  the  plaintiff  they  had  scarcely  left  the 
bar  when  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  &n$pMnf  damagm,  A  motion  was  made  f<»r  a  new 
trial;  but  the  court,  too,  had  now  lost  tiie  equipoise  of  thdr  judgment,  and  overruled  the  motion 
Vy  a  unanimona  vote.  Th0  verdict  and  judgment  overrulfaig  tiie  motion,  w««  followed  by  re- 
4oaUed  acdamations  fi-om  within  and  without  the  house.  The  pec^le,  who  had  with  difficulty 
kspi  their  heads  off  their  diampion,  from  the  moment  of  doring  his  harangue,  no  sooner  saw 
'ttefote  of  the  cause  ifaidly  sealed,  than  th^  sdied  hhn  at  the  bar,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  ex- 
•tioBS,  and  the  oontin«ed  ovy  ai  'order'  from  tiie  dierifb  and  the  court,  they  bore  him  out  of 
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ih«  oonrt-hoQie,  and  rainiig  hkn  on  their  dioiilder%  oanied  him  about  the  yard,  in  a  kind  of 
eleotioneeriiig  triumph." 

His  raooen  in  tiie  '^parson's  oanae"  introdnoed  him  at  onoe  to  an  extenaire  praetioe;  but  he 
nerer  oonld  confine  himself  to  the  aidnoos  studies  necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
law:  the  conseqnenoe  was^  on  qne6ti<nis  merely  legal  his  inferiors  in  ti^nts  frequently  em- 
barrassed Mm,  and  he  was  required  to  use  all  the  resources  of  his  master-mind  to  maintain  the 
poaitioa  he  had  reached.  In  1766,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Mr.  Henry  ia- 
troduced  his  resolutions  against  tiie  Stamp  Act,  which  proTcd  the  opening  of  the  American 
Beyolution  in  the  colony  of  Virginia*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  debate  upon  those  resdutions, 
that  he  ** exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  and  with  the  look  ci  a  god,  *OaBsar  had  his  Brutus— 
Oharles  the  First  his  GromweU^-and  George  the  Third— ('Treason t'  cried  the  Speaker: 
'treasoni  treastml '  edioed  from  eyeiy  part  of  the  house.  Henry  faltered  not  for  an  instant,  bat 
riang  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and  fixing  on  the  Speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  &iished 
hk  sentence  with  the  finnest  emphasis)  map  profit  hff  thsir  example.  If  tAii  be  treascm,  make 
the  most  of  it"  *  After  i^assing  several  years  succes^iilly  upon  the  legidative  fioor,  Mr.  Henry 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profesdon. 

On  the  4th  of  Septembw,  1774,  the  first  Congress  met  in  Oarpenter^s  Hall,  at  niUade^ia^ 
This  assembly  was  composed  of  the  most  eminent  m^i  of  the  several  colonies,  on  the  wisdom 
of  whose  councils  was  staked  the  liberties  of  the  colonists  and  their  posterity.  The  first  meeting 
is  described  as  '^awftiUy  solemn.  The  object  which  had  called  them  together  was  of  incal* 
culable  magnitude.*'  After  the  organisation,  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  and  death-like  dknce,  every 
monber  reluctant  to  open  a  buriness  so  fearfhlly  momentous,  ''Mr.  Henry  rose  slowly,  as  if 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  sulject,  and,  after  faltering,  according  to  his  habit,  throng  a 
most  impressive  exordium,  he  launched  gradually  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs.  Bidng^ 
as  he  advanced,  with  the  grandeur  of  his  subject,  and  (Rowing  at  length  with  all  the  mi^es^ 
and  expectation  of  the  occasifm,  his  speedi  seemed  more  tiian  that  of  mortal  man.  There  was 
no  rant,  no  rhi4)sody,  no  labor  of  the  tmdwstanding,  no  straining  of  the  voice,  no  confrudon  ol 
the  utterance.  His  countenance  wbb  erect,  his  eye  steady,  his  action  noble,  his  Miunciation  dear 
and  firm,  his  mind  poised  on  its  centre,  his  views  of  his  subject  comprehensive  and  great,  and 
his  imaginaticai  corruscating  with  a  magnificence  and  a  variety  which  struck  even  that  assembly 
with  amazement  and  awe.  He  sat  down  amid  murmurs  of  astonidmient  and  applause ;  and  as 
he  had  been  before  proclaimed  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia,  he  was  now,  cm  eveiy  hand, 
admitted  to  be  the  first  orator  of  America."  Ko  r^>ort  of  this  speech  has  been  preserved. 
That  Oongress  adjourned  in  October,  and  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  his  heme.  On  the  20th  of 
Mardi  following  (1775),  the  Virginia  Oonvention,  which  had  met  the  previous  year  at  Williams* 
burgh,  then  the  capital  of  the  State,  convened  at  Bichmond.  Of  this  body  Mr.  Henry  was  a 
member.  Although  the  colonies  were  then  laboring  under  severe  grievanees,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  insisting  with  great  firmness  upon  their  constitutional  rights,  yet  they  gave  the  most 
explicit  and  solemn  pledge  of  their  Mth  and  true  allegiance  to  His  Mcjesty  King  Qeorge  Him 
Third,  avowed  to  support  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  were  ardent  in  their  wishes  for 
a  return  of  that  friendly  intercourse  from  which  the  colonies  had  derived  so  mudi  benefit. 
These  were  the  sentiments  hdd  by  those  eminent  statesm^  and  patriots  on  the  opening  of  tiiat 
convention ;  but  with  Mr.  Henry  it  was  different  In  his  judgment,  all  hopes  of  a  recondliatiQii 
were  gone.  Firm  in  tliis  opinion,  he  introduced  his  cdebrated  resolutions  advocating  preparar 
tion  tor  a  military  defence  of  tiie  cdony.  Those  resolutions  he  sustained  in  a  powerfbl  speech, 
and  tb^  were  adopted ;  after  which  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  and  George  Washingtsfn 
were  members,  was  i^pointed  to  prepare  and  r^>ort  a  plan  to  carry  into  effect  the  meaning  fd 
the  resolutions.    After  the  report  was  made  and  the  plan  adopted,  the  convention  adjourned. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1776,  in  the  dead  of  the  nic^t.  Lord  Danmore  sent  one  of  his  nanl 
captains,  with  a  body  of  marines,  into  the  town  of  WUliamsburi^  carried  off  tweatj  barrels  <^ 
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powd«r  frQfm  the  paUk  magfudaOy  and  placed  them  on  board  the  armed  sohooner  Magdalen, 
lying  at  anchor  in  James  Biyer.  The  pec^le  of  the  town  on  learning  of  the  afltir  earlj  the  next 
morning,  became  hi^ j  ezai^erated ;  a  oonaidenible  body  of  them  taking  np  anna,  detennined 
to  compel  a  restcnration  of  the  pow4er.  The  coanoil  convened,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
DmuBore,  asking  for  its  retom ;  bnt  it  was  not  nntil  the  2d  daj  of  Haj,  when  Mr.  Henrj,  haT- 
fng  coBTened  the  Ind^)endent  company  of  HaaoT«r,  bj  reqnest,  addressed  them,  and  be^ 
appointed  their  leader,  marched  against  his  lordship,  and  obtained  "  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds,"  the  estimated  Take  of  the  powder.  *'  Thns,  the  same  man,  whose  genios  had  ki  the 
year  1765  givMi  the  first  political  impolse  to  the  Bevolntion,  had  now  the  additional  honor  of 
heading  the  first  military  movement  in  Yirgini%  in  suj^rt  (^  the  some  oaose."  On  the  meet- 
iilg  trf*  the  Virginia  convention  in  1776,  after  the  dteiaratwn  <^  tigkU  was  pnUidied,  and  a  {dan 
of  government  estaUished,  Mr.  Henry  was  elected  governor  of  the  cdony.  His  career  in  this 
office  ia  not  marked  by  any  extraordinary  operations  of  his  own.  Lord  Ihmmore  had  evacnated 
tiie  temtcay  of  the  c<dony,  and  the  mi^tary  operations  against  the  British  Orown,  which  had 
been  oarried  on  during  the  jurevious  year,  were  brought  to  aldose.  In  1777,  and  again  in  1778, 
Mr.  Henry  was  re-deoted  to  the  office  of  governor;  declining  a  third  re-ekctiim  in  1779,  whieh 
had  been«t«idered  him  by  the  Assembly. 

The  first  wiila  of  Mr.  Henry  having  died  in  the  year  1775,  he  add  the  £urm  <m  which  he  had 
been  reading  in  Hanover  county,  and  purchased  several  thousand  acres  (^  valuable  land  in  the 
ooBDtj  ciEemry;  a  county  which  had  been  ereoted  during  his  administration  as  govemcnr; 
and  which  had  taken  its  name  from  him,  as  did  afterwards  its  neighboring  county  oi  Patrick. 
Inl777he  married  Dorothea,  the  dau^ter  of  Mr.  Kathaniel  W.  Dandridge,  with  whom  he  retired 
to  his  new  estate;  and  there  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  conflninghimsdf  mainly  to  the  duties 
€i  counsellor  and  advocate,  and  leaving  the  technical  duties  to  the  care  of  his  Junior  assodiMM. 
ffliortly  after  the  termination  of  Mr.  Henry's  office  as  governor,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  the  dose  of  his  active  Ufe;  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  its  proceedings,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his  liberality  of  feding  and  soundness  iA  Judg- 
ment, not  less  than  by  the  superiority  of  his  powers  in  debate.  On  the  dose  of  the  Bevdution, 
he  proposed  in  the  Assembly,  that  tiie  loyalists  who  had  left  the  State  during  the  war,  diould 
be  permitted  to  return.  Tbis  proporiti<m  was  resisted,  but  throu^^  the  influence  of  Mr.  Henry's 
''overwhelming  doquenoe,"  was  finally  adopted.  In  the  same  high-t(med  spirit  he  supported 
and  carried,  dthough  vigorously  opposed,  a  proposd  fot  removing  the  restraints  upon  Britidi 
commerce.  '^  Why  should  we  fetter  commerce  ?  "  said  he ;  '^  a  man  in  diains  droops  and  bows 
to  the  earth ;  his  ^irits  are  broken ;  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  firom  his  legs  and  he  will 
stand  i^right  Fetter  not  Oomm«x)e,  Sir ;  let  her  be  as  free  as  air.  She  will  range  the  whde 
ereatiim,  ai^  return  <m  the  wings  of  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty." 

In  tlie  year  1784,  Mr.  Henry  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  a  "  bill  for  the  encouragement 
of  marriages  with  the  Indians."  The  frontier  setUements  had  been  subject  to  the  continual 
dspfedatlons  of  the  Indians.  Treaties  were  of  no  avail ;  and  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Henry  suggested, 
as  a  meana  to  prevent  these  troubles,  intermarriages  of  the  whites  and  Indians ;  and  held  out 
pecuniary  bounty,  to  be  r^>eated  at  the  birth  of  every  child  of  sudi  marriages ;  exemption  frtnn 
taxes^  and  the  free  use  of  an  educationd  institution,  to  be  estd>lidied  at  the  expense  ai  the 
State.  This  Ull  was  r^ected.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Henry  was  again  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia;  in  which  office  he  remdned  until  1786,  when  he  was  compelled  by 
poverty  to  resign  his  office,  and  again  return  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  However,  he  did  not 
remain  kmg  out  of  public  Ufe.  In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
adiqited  the  new  federd  constitution.  In  this  Assembly  he  opposed  the  adoption ;  because,  he 
contended,  it  consolidated  the  States  into  one  government,  thereby  destroying  their  individud 
sovereignty.  His  speeches  on  this  occasion  surpassed  all  his  former  efforts ;  and  they  operated 
so  powerfiolly  that  but  a  small  minority  voted  for  the  new  constitution. 

Dedining  a  re-deotion  to  the  Assembly  in  1791,  Mr.  Henry  retired  frmn  public  Itfe.  Four 
years  after  Preddent  Wadiington  offered  him  the  important  station  of  Secretary  of  State.  This 
aededined,  pr^forring  to  r«nain  in  retirement.    Again,  in  1796,  he  was  dected  Govermw of 
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the  State;  tiik  he  alBodaol&ied.  In  tbe  yew  1797  his  bedOi  began  to  fidl,  aad  those  eiiergiee 
whieh  had  eoAbled  fahn  to  wi^Mtand  the  pe^er  of  Great  Britain,  and  lu^o^ 
TiohitioQ,exiatod  no  longw  in  their  original  foroe.  The  imoertaintj  of  the  political  iflsnea  at  thia 
period  bore  sorely  and  heavilj  upon  Mr.  HemyV  flinking  spirita.  The  olMh  of  opposing  parties 
agonised  his  nikid.  He  wis  alarmed  at  the  hideous  scenes  of  the  revolution  then  ena^^ing  in 
France,  and  apprehenslTe  that  these  scenes  were  abovt  being  enacted  over  again  in  hie  own 
coontry.  ^In  a  mind  thus  prepared,"  sajs  his  biographer,  ^the  strong  and  animated  resolaticni 
of  the  Virginia  AasemUy  ia  1798,  in  relation  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  conjured  np  the 
most  frig^tfbl  Tis&ons  of  dvil  war,  disonion,  blood  and  anarchj;  and  nnder  the  impnlse  of  these 
phantoms,  to  make  what  he  considered  a  yfaioon^  eilbrt  for  his  coontry,  he  presented  himself  in 
COiarlotte  ooim^,  as  a  caniiidate  for  the  Honse  of  Delegates,  at  the  spting  eieotion  of  1799." 
On  the  da  J  of  the  election,  before  the  polls  were  opened,  he  addre  ssed  the  people  of  the  oonnty  to 
the  Mowing  eflSwt:  *<He  tdd  tiiem  that  the  late  proceedings  oi  the  Yuginia  Assembly  had 
filled  him  with  apprehendon  and  alarm;  that  they  had  planted  thorns  npon  his  pillow;  that 
th^  had  drawn  him  from  that  hiq>py  rethremeot  which  it  had  pleased  a  boontifiil  Providence  to 
bertow,  and  in  whidi  he  had  hoped  to  pass,  in  qoiet,  the  remainder  of  his  days;  that  the  State 
had  quitted  the  sphere  in  which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  constitotion;  and  in  daring  to  pnK 
nonnce  npon  the  raliditiy  of  ftdecal  laws,  had  gcme  ont  ci  her  jurisdiction  in  a  maaner  not  war- 
ranted by  any  authority,  and  in  the  bluest  degree  alanning  to  every  coni^erate  man;  thai. 
SQoh  opposition,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  to  the  acts  of  the  general  government,  muU  beget  their 
enforoonent  by  military  power;  that  this  would  probably  produce  dvil  war;  civil  war,  foreign 
aUianoes;  and  that  foreign  alManoes  must  necessarily  end  in  suljugation  to  the  powers  called  in. 
He  conjured  the  peoide  to  pause  and  consider  wdl,  before  t^  rushed  into  such  a  deqierate 
oondition,  from  which  there  could  be  no  retreat  He  painted  to  their  ima^nations,  Washington, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  inflidang  upon  them  military  execution :  *  and 
where  (he  asked)  are  our  resoorces  to  meet  such  a  conflict?  Where  is  the  citiien  of  America 
who  will  dare  to  IMt  his  hand  against  the  father  of  his  country? '  A  drunken  man  in  the  crowd 
threw  up  his  arm,  and  ezdaimed  tiiat  *he  dared  to  do  it'  ^No,'  answered  Mr.  Henry,  rising 
aloft  in  all  his  mijesty :  ^yeudare  not  do  it:  in  iuek  apofniMal  attempt^  ths  sto$l  would  drep 
from  your  nervelm  arm  / '  ICr.  Henry,  proceeding  in  his  address  to  the  people,  asked,  'whether 
the  oonnty  of  Oharlotte  would  have  any  authority  to  dis^te  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Vir 
l^niA;  and  he  pronounced  Virginia  to  be  to  the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Oharlotte  |ras  to 

<<  Having  denied  the  right  of  a  State  to  dedde  upon  the  constitutionality  <^  federal  laws,  he 
added,  tiiat  perhaps  it  might  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  merits  of  the  laws  in  question. 
His  private  qianicm  was,  that  they  were  ^ffood  and  proper.^  But,  whatever  might  be  their 
merits,  it  belonged  to  the  people,  who  held  the  rdns  over  the  head  of  Congress,  and  to  them 
alone,  to  say  whether  they  were  acceptable  or  otherwise,  to  Virginians ;  and  that  this  must  be 
dime  by  way  of  petition.  That  Ccogress  were  as  much  our  representatives  as  the  AssemUy, 
and  had  as  good  a  right  to  our  confidence.  He  had  seen,  with  regret,  the  unlimited  powor  over 
tiie  purse  and  sword  consigned  to  the  general  government;  but  that  he  had  been  overruled,  and 
it  was  now  necessary  to  submit  to  the  constituticmal  exeordse  of  that  power.  *ii^'  said  he,  ^I 
am  asked  what  is  to  be  done,  when  apeople  fed  themselves  intolerably  oppressed,  my  answer  is 
ready:  (kertumthe  govemmetU,  But  do  not,  I  beseedi  you,  carry  matters  to  this  leagtii,  with- 
out provocation.  Wait  at  least  until  iome  infringement  is  made  upon  your  ri^ts,  and  whidi 
cannot  otherwise  be  redressed ;  for  if  ever  you  recur  to  another  diange,  you  may  bid  adieu  for 
erer  to  representative  government  You  can  never  exchange  the  present  government  but  for  a 
monarchy.  If  the  administration  have  done  wrong,  let  us  all  go  wrong  together  rather  than 
split  into  foctions,  which  must  destroy  that  undon  upon  wMch  our  existence  hangs.  Let  us  ^^ 
serve  our  strength  for  the  Frendi^  the  English,  the  Oermans,  or  whoerer  else  shall  dore  to  in- 
rade  our  territory,  and  not  exhaust  it  in  civil  commotions  and  mtestine  wars.'  He  ccmduded, 
by  declaring  his  design  to  exert  himself  in  the  endeavor  to  allay  the  heart-burnings  and  jeal^ 
ousiea  which  had  hem  fomented,  in  the  State  legidature;  and  he  fervently  prayed,  if  he  was 
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I  «awortiij  to  efifoot  it^  that  it  mic^t  be  resenred  to  aome  other  and  aUer  haad,  to  extend 
tiiiiUeesuig  over  the  oommiHiit/.''*  . 

This  vaa  the  last  effort  of  Mr.  Henry's  eloquence.  The  polls  were  opened  after  he  had  oondnded 
this  speech,  and  he  was  eleeted:  bat  he  never  took  his  seat  His  health  had  been  declining  gra* 
doallj  fot  two  years,  when,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Jane,  1799,  he  died,  fioll  oi  honors— as  ^  statea- 
BaOy  ontor  and  p«triot)  unsorpassed  and  nneclipsed. 


THE  FEDEBAL  CONSnruilON.t 


The  Preamble  and  ^e  two  first  sections  of 
tiie  first  article  of  the  Constitation  being  under 
oonnderation,  Mr.  Henry  thus  addressed  the 
eonyention :% 

Ms.  Chathmaw  :  The  pnblic  mind,  as  well  as 
my  owiL,  is  extremely  nneasy  at  the  proposed 
change  of  government.  Give  me  leave  to  form 
one  of  the  number  of  those,  who  wish  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  this 
perikms  and  uneasy  sitoatioiL  and  why  we  are 
bronght  hither  to  decide  on  tnis  great  national 

rsSon.  I  consider  myself  as  the  servant  of 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  as  a  sentinel 
over  their  rights,  liberty,  and  happiness.  I 
represent  their  feelings  when  I  say,  that  they 
are  exceedinffly  nneasy,  being  brought  from 
that  state  of  fall  security,  which  they  e^joy,  to 


*  Sxperieaee  Ittd  tengbt  Ur.  Henry  that  in  opposing  tho 
•doptloii  of  tbe  oonfUtntion,  be  had  mistaken  the  aonrce  of 
imbtle  danger;  that  the  power  of  the  etotea  was  yet  too  great, 
In  tfanes  of  diaoord  and  war,  ibr  the  power  of  the  Union. 
The  eoiwUtation,  moreorer,  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
Mdb,  he  had  swora  t»  obey  it  He  had  seen  it  administered 
wsrtenfioHHly,  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole;  he  had,  since 
itsadoptioB,  nerer  leagoed  himself  with  the  Actions  which 
i  its  operations.  With  parties,  as  soeb,  he  had 
^  and  in  this  crisis  he  conld  come  Ibrward  with 
I  haada  to  iUampport-'AamUttttWiimmt  ttf  W<uMnift(m 

t  So  general  wss  the  eouTiction  that  public  weUkre  re- 
paired a  gorenunent  of  more  eatensiye  powers  than  those 
Tested  in  the  general  gorernment  by  the  articles  of  confed- 
aiatfofn,  that  in  May,  1787,  a  conrentlon  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  an  the  States  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Shode  Island,  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  snbject 
Wider  eoMlderation.  This  conTcntion  oontinned  ito  sessions 
with  dosed  doors  nntil  the  seventeenth  of  the  fiillowtng 
Bepteoiber,  when  the  Federal  Constitation  was  promnlgated. 
The  eonventlon  lesolTed,  **That  the  constitation  be  laid  be- 
§om  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  and  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  conTcntlon  that  it  shoald  afterwaids  be 
sebmitted  to  a  couTentlon  of  delegate%  chosen  in  eaoh  State 
bf  the  people  thereof;  for  their  assent  and  ratUication;  "*  and 
in  ceBformity  with  this  reeommendation.  Congress,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  the  aame  month,  passed  a  reeolntion  di- 
leeting  that  the  constitation  shoald  be  sabmitted  to  conven- 
tiena,  to  be  assembled  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 
The  conventions  sobseqaently  assembled,  and  tbe  expediency 
«f  adopting  the  eonstitatlen  was  ably  and  doquently  dis- 

t  This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Tixginia  oenT^tlon, 
w  the  foatth  of  Jane,  ITSa 


the  present  delosive  appearance  of  things.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  late  Federal  convention 
at  Philadelohia,  a  general  peace,  and  an  nniyer- 
sal  tranonmity  preraOed  in  this  country,  and 
the  minds  of  onr  dtizens  were  at  pKufect  re- 
pose ;  bnt  since  that  period,  they  are  exceed- 
in^y  nneasy  and  disqnieted.  When  I  wished 
for  an  appointment  to  this  eonyention,  my  mind 
was  extremely  agitated  for  the  sitoalion  of  pnb- 
lic affairs.  I  conceiye  the  republic  to  be  in  ex- 
treme danger.  If  onr  situation  be  thus  uneasy, 
whence  has  arisen  this  fearftil  jeopardy  ?  It 
arises  from  this  fatal  system ;  it  arises  from  a 
proposal  to  change  our  government — a  propo- 
sal that  goes  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements  of  the  States — a  pro- 
posal of  establishtegnine  States  into  a  confede- 
racy, to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  four  States. 
It  goes  to  the  annihilation  of  those  solenm 
treaties  we  have  formed  with  foreign  nations. 
The  present  circumstances  oi  France,  the  good 
offices  rendered  us  by  that  kingdom,  require 
our  most  faithM  and  most  punctual  adherence 
to  our  treaty  with  her.  We  are  in  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Pmsf^ians :  those 
treaties  boimd  us  as  thirteen  SU4te3,  confiode- 
rated  together.  Tet  here  is  a  proposal  to  sever 
that  confederacy.  Is  it  possible  that  we  shall 
abandon  all  our  treaties  and  national  engage- 
ments t  And  for  whatt  I  expected  to  have 
heard  the  reasons  of  an  event  so  unexpected  to 
my  mhid,  and  many  others.  Was  our  civU 
polity,  or  public  justice,  endangered  or  sapped  ? 
Was  the  reid  exiiBtence  of  the  country  threat- 
ened, or  was  this  preceded  by  a  mournfrd  pro- 
gression of  events?  This  proposal  of  aJtering 
our  federal  government  is  of  a  most  alarming 
nature :  make  the  best  of  this  new  government 
— say  It  is  composed  of  any  thing  but  inspira- 
tion— ^you  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious, 
watchftd,  jealous  of  your  liberty;  for,  instead 
of  securing  your  rights,  you  may  lose  them  for 
ever.  If  a  wrong  step  be  now  made,  the  re- 
public may  be  lost  for  ever.  If  this  new  govern- 
ment will  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of  the 
people,  and  they  should  be  disappointed,  their 
liberty  will  be  lost,  and  tyranny  must  and  wiU 
arise.  I  repeat  it  again,  and  I  beg  gentiemen 
to  consider,  that  a  wrong  step,  made  now,  will 
plunge  us  into  misery,  and  our  republic  will  be 
lost  It  will  be  necessary  for  this  convention 
to  have  a  futhfrd  historical  detdl  of  the  facts 
that  preceded  the  session  of  the  federal  conven- 
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tion,  and  the  reaaoDB  that  aofcaated  its  memben 
in  proposing  an  entire  alteration  of  goyemment 
— and  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  that  awaited 
ns.  If  they  were  of  snch  a^nnl  magnitude  as 
to  warrant  a  proposal  so  extremely  perilous  as 
this,  I  must  assert  that  this  oonyention  has  an 
absolute  right  to  a  thorough  disooverj  of  every 
oiroumstance  relatiye  to  this  great  eyent.  And 
here  I  would  make  this  inquiry  of  those  worthy 
oharaoters  who  composed  a  part  of  the  late 
federal  oonyention.  I  am  sure  they  were  folly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  forming  a  great 
consolidated  goyemment,  instead  of  a  coiuede- 
ration.  That  this  is  a  ccmsolidated  goyemment 
is  demonstraUy  dear;  and  the  dai^r  of  such 
a  goyemment  is,  to  my  mind,  yery  striking.  I 
haye  the  highest  yeneration  for  those  gentle- 
men; hut,  su>,  giye  me  leaye  to  demand,  what 
right  had  they  to  say,  ''We,  the  People?^*   My 

Solitical  curiosity,  exdudye  of  my  anxious  so- 
citude  for  the  puUic  welfare,  leads  me  to  ask, 
who  authorized  them  to  speak  the  language  of^ 
''We,  the  People,"  instead  of  We,  the  States! 
States  are  the  characteristics,  and  the  soul  of  a 
confederation.  If  tiie  States  be  not  the  agents 
of  this  compact,  it  must  be  one  great  consoli- 
dated national  goyemment  of  the  people  of  all 
the  States.  I  haye  the  highest  req^ect  for  those 
gentlemen  who  formed  the  conyentioD;  and 
were  some  of  them  not  here,  I  would  express 
some  testimonial  of  esteem  for  them.  America 
had  on  a  formw  occasion  put  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  them;  a  confidence  which  was  well 
placed;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  would  giye  up 
any  thing  to  them ;  I  would  cheerfully  confide 
in  them  as  my  representatiyes.  But,  sir,  on 
this  great  occasion,  I  would  demand  tiie  cause 
of  their  conduct  £yen  from  that  illustrious 
man,  who  sayed  ns  by  hb  yalor,  I  would  haye 
a  reason  for  his  conduct ;  that  liberty  which  he 
has  giyen  us  by  his  yalor,  tells  me  to  ask  this 
reason,  and  sure  I  am,  were  he  here,  he  would 
giye  us  that  reason :  but  there  are  otiier  gentie- 
men  here,  who  can  giye  ns  this  information. 
The  P^J^o  gft^e  them  no  power  to  use  their 
name.  That  tiiey  exceeded  their  power  is  per- 
fectiy  clear.  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  that  actu- 
ates me;  I  wish  to  hear  the  real,  actual,  exist- 
ing danger,  which  should  lead  us  to  take  those 
steps  so  dangerous  in  my  conception.  Disor- 
ders haye  arisen  in  other  parts  of  America,  but 
here,  sir,  no  dangers,  no  insurrection  or  tumult, 
has  happened;  eyery  thing  has  been  calm  and 
tranauu.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  are 
wandering  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  affairs. 
I  see  no  landmark  to  guide  us.  We  are  run- 
ning we  know  not  whiUier.  Difference  in 
(pinion  has  gone  to  a  degree  of  infiammatory 
resentment,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  occanoned  by  iMa  perilous  in- 
noyation.  The  federal  conyention  ought  to 
haye  amended  the  old  system ;  for  this  puroose 
they  were  solely  delegated:  the  object  of  tneir 
nussion  extended  to  no  other  consideration. 
Ton  must  therefore  forgiye  the  solicitation  of 
one  unworthy  Inember,  to  know  what  danger 


could  hare  arisen  mider  the  present  confedera- 
tion, and  .what  are  the  causes  oi  this  proposal 
to  change  our  goyemment 

This  inquiry  was  answered  by  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  speech  from  Mr.  Randolph;  and 
the  debate  passed  into  othor  hands  until  the 
next  day,  when  Mr.  Henry  continued: 

Mb.  CiTATRMATf;  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
yery  w<M*thy  gentieman*  for  his  encomium.  I 
wish  I  were  possessed  (^  talents,  or  possessed 
of  any  thing,  that  might  enable  me  to  eluddi^ 
this  great  sucject  I  am  not  free  from  su^i- 
cion:  I  am  «>t  to  entertain  doubts:  I  rose  yes- 
terday to  ask  a  question,  which  arose  in  my . 
own  mind.  When  I  asked  that  question,  I 
thought  the  meaning  of  my  interrogation  was 
obyious :  the  fate  of  this  question  ana  ct  Amer- 
ica, may  depend  on  this.  Haye  they  said,  We, 
the  States!  Haye  they  made  a  proposal  of  a 
compact  between  States!  If  they  had,  this 
would  be  a  confederation :  it  is  otiierwise  most 
dearly  a  consolidated  goyemment  The  whole 
question  turns,  nr  on  that  poor  littie  thing — 
the  expression.  We,  the  People,  instead  of  the 
States  of  America.  I  need  not  take  much 
pains  to  show,  that  the  principles  of  this  sys- 
tem are  extremdy  pernicious,  impolitic,  and 
dangerous.  Is  this  a  monarchy,  like  England — 
a  compact  between  prince  and  people;  with 
checks  on  the  former  to  secure  tiie  liberty  of 
the  hitter  !  Is  this  a  confederacy,  like  Holland 
— an  association  of  a  number  of  independent 
States,  each  of  which  retains  its  mdiyidual  soy- 
ereignty?  It  is  not  a  democracy,  wherein  tiie 
people  retain  all  their  rights  securely.  Had 
tiiese  prindples  been  adhered  to,  we  should 
not  haye  been  brought  to  this  alarming  transi- 
tion, from  a  confederacy  to  a  consolidated  goy- 
emment We  haye  no  detidl  of  those  great 
considerations  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
haye  abounded  before  we  should  recur  to  a 
goyemment  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a  reyolution 
as  radical  as  that  which  separated  us  from 
Great  Britain.  It  is  as  radical,  if  in  this  transi- 
tion, our  rights  and  priyileges  are  endangered, 
and  the  soyereignty  of  the  States  relinquished. 
And  cannot  we  plainly  see  that  this  is  actually 


*  Oeneral  Lee,  of  WeetmoreUnd,  speaking  in  reference  to 
ICr.  Henry^  opening  ipeech,  had  remarked  to  the  eonren- 
tlon,  **I  Ibel  every  power  of  mj  mind  mored  hj  the  laii- 
foage  of  the  honorable  gentleman  yeeterdaj.  The  Mat  and 
brllllancf  whioh  hare  distinguished  that  gentleman,  the 
honors  with  which  be  has  been  dignified,  and  the  briniaat 
talents  which  he  has  to  oflej  displayed,  have  attracted  my 
req>eet  and  attention.  On  so  important  an  occasion,  and  be- 
Ibre  so  respectable  a  body,  I  expected  a  new  dl^lay  of  his 
powers  of  oratory;  bnt,  Instead  of  proceeding  to  Inrestlgate 
the  merits  of  the  new  plan  of  goremment,  the  worthif  ckar 
atUr  Infbrms  us  <ithorrort  which  he  felt,  of  af>praAefM<OM« 
in  his  mind,  which  made  him  tr&mdUngl^  J^(uful  af  <&• 
yWs  itf^kb  eommpmotatth,  ICr.  Chairman,  was  it  proper  to 
q»peal  to  the  /tar  of  this  House?  The  question  before  nn 
bekMigs  to  the  juOffmrnt  of  this  House.  I  trust  he  is  cobm 
to^iMl^e,  and  not  to  <tlaf«." 
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the  oMef  Tlie  rights  of  ooDtdenoe,  trial  bj 
Jut,  liberie  d  the  prei8,,all  jour  immunities 
iod  franchises,  all  pretensioBS  to  human  rights 
and  privilegte,  are  rendered  insecure,  if  not 
lost,  by  this  chtfiM  so  loudly  talked  of  by 
sobdIs,  and  inconsiderately  by  others.  Is  this 
tame  relinqaiahment  of  rights  worthy  of  free- 
men t  Is  it  worthy  of  that  manly  fortitude 
thstoo^t  to  characterize  republicans!  It  is 
laid  ek^t  States  haye  adopted  this  plan.  I  de- 
dare  that  if  twelve  States  and  a  half  had  adopt- 
ed it,  I  would,  with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite 
of  an  erring  world,  reject  it/  Tou  are  not  to 
inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  nor 
how  you  are  to  become  a  great  and  powerfdl 
Moide,  but  how  your  liberties  can  be  secured; 
Imr  liberty  ought  to  be  the  direct  end  of  your 
nfemment.  Haying  premised  these  things,  I 
iiaU,  with  the  aid  of  my  Judgment  and  infor- 
mation, which  I  ccmfess  are  not  eztensiye,  go 
into  the  disouasicm  of  this  system  more  minute- 
1t.  Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty,  that  you^ 
iboald  abandon  those  great  rights  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system?  Is  the  relinquishment  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
DeoesBSiy  for  your  liberty  f  WiU  the  abandon- 
ment oi  your  most  sacred  rights,  tend  to  the 
seoorify  of  yoor  liberty?  Liberty,  the  greatest 
of  aU  earthly  blessings— ^ye  us  that  precious 
Jewel,  and  yon  may  take  eyery  thmff  else.  But 
I  am  fearM  I  haye  liyed  long  enough  to  become 
an  old-ladiioned  fellow.  Perhaps  an  inyincible 
attachment  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man,  may, 
in  these  refined,  enlightened  days,  be  deemed 
old-Duhioned:  if  so,  1  am  contented  to  be  so. 
I M^,  the  time  has  been  when  eyery  pulse  of 
my  heart  beat  for  American  liberty,  ana  which, 
I  beiieye,  had  a  counterpart  in  the  breast  of 
•TSfy  true  American.     But  suspicions  haye 

Cf<Mth — Bospicions  of  my  integrity.  It  has 
publicly  reported  that  my  professions  are 
act  reaL  Twenty-three  years  ago  was  I  sup- 
posed a  traitor  to  my  country :  I  was  then  said 
to  be  a  bane  of  sedition,  becanse  I  supported 
the  riffhts  of  my  country :  I  may  be  thouffht 
nspiaons^  whoi  I  say  our  priyileges  and  rights 
tre  m  danger:  but^  rir,  a  number  of  the  people 
of  this  oouitry  are  weak  enough  to  think  these 
things  are  too  true.  I  am  hn^pyto  find  that 
the  gentiemen  on  the  other  side,  dedare  they 
are  groimdlees:  but,  sir,  suspicion  is  a  yirtne, 
as  kmg  as  its  object  is  the  preseryation  of  the 
puhfic  good,  and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  pro- 
per botuids:  should  it  mil  on  me,  I  am  content- 
ed^ conseioQS  rectitude  is  a  powo^  consola- 
tioa:  I  tonst  there  are  many  who  think  my 
praliMaons  for  the  puUic  good  to  be  reaL  L^ 
yo«r  so^nckm  look  to  both  sides:  there  are 
many  on  the  otiier  side,  who,  possibly,  may 
have  been  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  these 
measures,  whidi  I  conceiye  to  be  dangerous  to 
your  tiberty.  Guard  with  Jealous  attention  the 
pohiie  tiberty.  Suspect  eyery  one  who  ap- 
pioaohes  that  Jewel  Unfortunately,  nothing 
viQ  preserye  it^  but  downright  force.  When- 
«vor  you  giye  i^  that  force,  you  are  ineyitably 


mined.  I  am  answered  by  gentiemen,  that 
tiiough  I  may  speak  of  terrors,  yet  the  fact  is, 
that  we  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  dangers 
I  apprehend.  I  c<mceiye  this  new  goyemment 
to  GNB  one  of  those  dangers:  it  ms  produced 
those  horrors,  which  distress  tnany  of  our  best 
citizens.  We  are  come  hither  to  presenre  the 
poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  if  it  can  be 
possiUy  done :  s(Mnething  must  be  done  to  pre- 
senre your  liberty  and  mine.  The  confedera- 
tion, ttiis  same  despised  goyemment,  merits,  in 
my  opinion,  the  highest  encomium :  it  carried 
us  through  a  long  and  danfferous  war:  it  ren- 
dered us  yictorious  in  that  Moody  conflict  with 
a  powerM  nation :  it  has  securea  us  a  territory 
gmater  than  any  European  monarch  possesses: 
and  shall  a  goyemment  which  has  been  thus 
strong  and  Vigorous,  be  accused  of  imbecility, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  energy?  Oonsider 
what  you  are  about  to  do,  before  you  part  witih 
this  goyemment  Take  longer  time  in  reckon- 
ing things :  reyolutions  like  this  haye  happened 
in  almost  eyery  country  in  Europe :  simuar  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  and 
ancient  Bome:  instances  of  the  people  losing 
their  liberty  by  their  own  carelessness  and  the 
ambition  of  a  few.  We  are  cautioned  by  the 
honorable  gentieman  who  presides,  against  fac- 
tion and  turbulence.  I  acloiowledge  that  licen- 
tiousness is  dangerous,  and  tiiat  it  ought  to  be 
proyided  against:  I  acknowledge  also  the  new 
form  of  goyemment  may  efiectnally  preyent 
it:  yet,  there  is  another  thing  it  will  as  ^eot- 
ually  do:  it  will  oppress  and  ruin  the  people. 
There  are  sufficient  guards  placed  against  sedi- 
tion and  licentiousness:  for  when  power  is 
ffiyen  to  this  goyemment  to  suppress  these,  or, 
for  any  other  purpose,  the  language  it  assumes 
is  dear,  express,  and  uneouiyooal;  but  whw 
this  constitution  speaks  of  priyileges,  there  is 
an  ambiguity^  sir,  a  fotal  ambiguity— an  ambi- 
guity which  IS  yery  astonishing.  In  the  danse 
under  consideration,  there  is  the  strangest  lan- 
guage that  I  can  conceiye.  I  mean,  when  it 
says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  representa- 
tiyes  than  one  for  eyery  80,000.  Kow.  sir,  how 
easy  is  it  to  eyade  this  pririlege  ?  ^'  The  num- 
ber shall  not  exceed  one  for  eyery  80,000.''  This 
may  be  satisfied  by  one  representatiye  frmn 
each  State.  Let  our  numbers  be  eyer  so 
great  this  immense  continent  may,  by  this 
artful  expression,  be  reduced  to  haye  but  thir- 
teen representatiyes.  I  confess  this  constrao- 
tion  is  not  natural;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expression  lays  a  good  ground  for  a  quarrel 
Why  was  it  not  deariy  and  unequiyocally  ex- 
pressed, that  they  should  be  entitied  to  haye 
one  for  eyery  80,000?  This  would  haye  obyi- 
ated  all  disputes;  and  was  this  difficult  to  be 
done  ?  What  is  the  inference  ?  When  popula- 
tion increases,  and  a  State  shall  send  represent- 
atiyes in  this  proportion.  Congress  may  remand 
them,  because  the  right  of  hayhag  one  for  eyery 
80,000  is  not  dearly  expressed.  This  possibili^ 
of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  State, 
approximates  to  probability  by  that  other  ex- 
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preeei<m,  ^*bnt  eadi  State  shall  at  least  hxrt 
one  repreeentaliTe."  Now  is  it  not  clear  that^ 
from  the  first  ezpresskm,  the  number  mk^  be 
redooed  so  maoh»  that  some  States  should  have 
no  representatiye  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
sertion of  this  last  ezjH-essionf  And  as  this  is 
the  only  restrioticMi  upon  them,  we  may  £ithrly 
eondode  that  they  may  restrain  the  number  to 
one  from  each  State.  Ferh^w  the  same  hor- 
rors may  hang  oyer  my  mind  again.  I  shall  be 
told  I  am  continually  afraid:  bnt,  nr,  I  hare 
strong  oaose  of  apprehension.  In  scnne  parts 
of  the  plan  before  yon,  the  great  rights  oi  free- 
men are  endangered,  in  other  parts  absolntely 
taken  awi^.  How  does  yoor  trial  by  Jury 
stand  ?  In  civil  oases  jpone— not  sofiSciently  se- 
oored  in  criminal — this  best  priyilege  is  gone. 
Bnt  we  are  told  that  we  need  not  fear,  because 
those  in  power  being  our  r^resentatiyes,  will 
not  abuse  the  powers  we  put  in  their  hands.  I 
am  not  well  versed  in  history,  but  I  will  sub- 
mit to  your  recollection,  whether  liberty  has 
been  destroyed  most  often  by  the  licentiousness 
of  the  people,  or  b^  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  I 
imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  balance  on  the 
ade  of  tyranny.  Happy  will  you  be.  if  you 
miss  the  fate  of  those  nations,  who,  omitting  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  or  negligently  suffering 
their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them,  have 
groaned  under  intolerable  despotism  I  Most  of 
the  human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. And  those  nations  who  have  gone  in 
search  of  grandeur,  power  and  splendor,  have 
also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  tiie  victhns  of 
their  own  folly.  While  they  acquired  those 
visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
My  great  objection  to  this  government  is,  that 
it  does  not  leave  us  the  means  of  defending  our 
rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  tyrants.  It 
is  urged  by  8<nne  gentiem^  that  this  new  plan 
will  brinff  us  an  acquisition  of  strength ;  an 
army,  and  the  militia  of  the  States.  This  is  an 
idea  extremely  ridiculous:  gentiemen  cannot 
be  in  earnest.  This  acquisition  will  traniple  on 
your  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Americans 
guard  against  that  fatal  lethargy  tiiat  has  per- 
vaded the  universe.  Have  we  the  means  of  re- 
msting  disciplined  armies,  when  our  only  defence, 
the  militia,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress  ?. 
The  honorable  gentieman  said,  that  greift 
danger  would  ensue,  if  the  convention  rose 
without  adopting  this  system.  I  ask,  where  is 
that  danger?  I  see  none.  Other  gentiemen 
have  told  us,  within  these  walls,  that  the  Union 
is  gone— or,  that  the  Union  will  be  gone.  Is 
not  this  trifling  with  the  Judgment  of  their 
fdllow-citizens?  Till  they  tell  us  the  ground  of 
their  fears,  I  will  consider  tiiem  as  imaginary. 
I  rose  to  make  inquiry  where  those  dangers 
were;  they  could  make  no  answer:  I  believe  I 
never  shaU  have  that  answer.  Is  there  a  ^s- 
position  in  the  people  of  this  country  to  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  laws  f  Has  there  becoi 
a  single  tumult  in  Virginia?  Have  not  the 
people  of  Yirs^a,  when  laborinff  under  the 
severest  pressure  oi  aooumulated  distresses, 


manifested  the  most  OOTdial  acquiescence  in  the 
execution  of  the  laws?  What  could  be  more 
awftil,  than  their  unanimous  aoquiescence  under 
^end  distresses?  Is  there  any  revcdntion  in 
Virginia?  Whither  is  the  spirit  oi  America 
gone  ?  Whither  b  the  genius  of  America  fled  I 
It  was  but  yesterday,  when  our  enemies  marched 
in  triumph  through  our  country.  Tet  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  not  be  appallea  by 
their  pompous  armaments:  they  stopped  their 
career,  and  victoriously  captured  them :  where 
is  the  peril  now,  compared  to  that? 

Some  minds  are  agitf^ed  by  foreign  alarms. 
Happily  for  us,  there  is  no  real  danger  ftam 
Europe ;  that  country  is  engaged  in  more  ardu- 
ous business;  from  that  quarter,  there  is  no 
cause  of  fear :  you  may  sleep  in  safety  for  ever 
for  them.  Where  is  ti^e  danger  ?  ^  sir,  there 
was  any,  I  would  recur  to  the  American  spirit 
to  defend  us — that  spirit  which  has  enaUed  us 
to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties :  to  that 
illustrious  spirit  I  address  my  most  fervent 
prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system  de- 
structive to  liberty.  Let  not  gentiemen  be  told, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  reject  this  govemment. 
Wherefore  is  it  not  safe  ?  We  are  told  there 
are  dansers;  but  those  dangers  are  ideal;  they 
cannot  be  demonstrated.  To  encourage  us  to 
adopt  it,  they  tell  us  that  there  is  a  plain,  easy 
way  of  getting  amendments.  When  I  come  to 
contemi^ate  this  part,  I  suppose  that  I  am  mad, 
or,  that  my  countrymen  are  so.  The  way  to 
amendment  is,  in  my  conception,  shut  Let  us 
consider  this  plain,  easy  way.  ^  The  Congress, 
whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this 
constitution;  or.  on  the  application  of  tiie  legis- 
latures of  two-tnirds  of  the  several  States,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shaU  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  <^  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  thereof  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  prcmosed  by  the  Congress. 
Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be 
made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  shidL  in  any  man- 
ner, affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  tiie 
ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no 
State,  without  its  c<msent,  shall  be  deprived  oi 
its  equal  sufi^-age  in  the  Senate."  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  three-fourths  of  the  States  must 
ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments  that  may 
be  necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  consequences 
of  this.  However  uncharitable  it  may  appear, 
yet  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the  most 
unworthy  characters  may  get  into  power  and 
prevent  the  introduction  of  amendnoents.  Let 
us  suppose,  (for  tiie  case  is  supposable,  possible 
and  probable,)  that  you  happen  to  deal  these 
powers  to  unworthy  hands ;  will  they  relinquish 
powers  already  in  their  possession,  or  agree  to 
amendments?  Two-thirds  of  the  Congress,  or 
of  the  State  legislatures,  are  necessary  even  to 
propose  amendments.  If  one-third  of  these  be 
unworthy  men,  they  may  prevent  the  i^plioa- 
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tkn  for  amendments;  bnt  a  desfcractiye  and 
mbohievoiu  featore  is^  that  tiiree-fonrths  of  the 
toto  legialatores,  or  of  the  State  oonyentions, 
moit  oonoor  in  the  amendments  when  proposed. 
In  soch  numerous  bodies,  there  mnst  neoessarily 
be  some  designing,  bad  men.  To  suppose  th^ 
80  hffgd  a  number  as  three-fourths  of  the  States 
will  concur,  is  to  suppose  that  they  wil|  possess 
genioS)  inteiligenoe  and  integrity,  fq;>proaching 
to  miraculous.  It  would,  indeed,  be  miraculous, 
that  they  should  concur  in  the  same  amend- 
ments, or,  even  in  such  as  would  bear  some 
likeDess  to  one  another.  For  four  of  the  small- 
est States,  Uiat  do  not  ooUectiYely  contain  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
"  States,  may  obstruct  the  most  salutary  and 
necessary  amendments.  Nay,  in  these  four 
states,  six-tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these 
amendments;  and  suppose,  that  amendments 
shall  be  opposed  to  amendments,  (which  is 
highly  probable,)  is  it  possible,  that  three- 
foorths  can  eyer  agree  to  the  same  amend- 
ments? A  bare  nmority  in  these  four  small 
States^  may  hinder  the  adoption  of  amendments ; 
so  that  we  may  fjBurly  and  Justly  conclude,  that 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  Ainerican  |>eople 
may  prevent  the  removal  of  the  most  gnevous 
inoonveniencee  and  oppression,  by  refusing  to 
aooede  to  amendments.  A  trifling  minority 
may  reject  the  most  salutary  amendments. 
Is  this  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  public 
liberty?  It  is,  sir,  a  most  fearful  situation, 
when  the  most  contemptible  minority  can 
prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive 
government;  for  it  may,  in  many  respects, 
prove  to  be  such.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  republi- 
eanism  ?  What,  sir.  is  the  genius  of  democracy  ? 
Let  me  read  that  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
Vii^ia  which  relates  to  this:  8d  dause; 
**That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benent,  protection  and  security 
<tf  the  people,  nation,  or  community.  Of  all 
the  various  modes  and  forms  of  government, 
that  IB  best,  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is 
most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of 
mil-administration,  and  that  whenever  any  go- 
vernment shall  be  found  inadequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community 
hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable  and  indefeasi- 
ble ri^t  to  reform,  alter^  or  abolish  it  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to 
the  public  weal."  This,  sir,  is  the  language  of 
Monocracy — that  a  majority  of  the  community 
have  a  ri^ht  to  alter  their  government  when 
found  to  be  oppressive :  but  how  different  is 
the  genius  of  your  new  constitution  firom  this  I 
How  differ^it  from  the  sentiments  of  freemen, 
that  a  contemptible  minority  can  prevent  tbe 
good  of  the  mi^rifyl  If  then,  gentlemen, 
standing  on  this  groxmd.  are  come  to  that  point 
that  they  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  and 
their  posterity  to  be  oppressed,  I  am  amazed 
and  inexpressibly  astonished.  If  this  be  the 
opinion  of  the  nii\{orify,  I  must  submit;  but  to 
me,  nr,  it  appears » perilous  and  destructive;  I 
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cannot  help  thinking  so:  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
result  of  my  age;  these  may  be  feelings  m^tnral 
to  a  man  of  my  years,  when  the  American 
spirit  has  left  him,  and  his  mental  powers,  lilra 
the  members  of  the  body,  are  decayed.  I^  sir, 
amendments  are  left  to  the  twentieth,  or  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  people  of  America,  your  liberty 
is  gone  for  ever.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
flreat  deal  of  bribery  practised  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  in  England ;  and  that  many  of  the 
members  ruse  themselves  to  preferments,  by 
selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  sir,  the 
tenth  part  of  that  body  cannot  continue  oppres- 
sions on  the  rest  of  the  people.  English  liberty 
is,  in  this  case,  on  a  nrmer  foundation  tJian 
American  liberty.  It  will  be  easily  contrived 
to  procure  the  opposition  of  one-tenth  of  the 
people  to  any  alteration,  however  judicious. 

The  honorable  gentieman  who  presides,  UAd 
us,  that  to  prevent  abuses  in  our  government, 
we  will  assemble  in  convention,  recall  our  dele- 
gated powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for 
abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  Oh,  sir,  we 
should  have  fine  times  indeed,  if  to  pumsh 
tyrants,  it  were  only  sufficient  to  assemlue  the 

Ole.  Your  arms,  wherewith  you  could  de- 
yourselves,  are  gone;  and  you  have  no 
longer  an  aristocratical,  no  longer  a  democrat- 
ical  spirit.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  revolution 
in  any  nation,  brought  about  by  the  pumdi- 
ment  of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by  those  who 
had  no  power  at  all  ?  You  read  of  a  riot  act  in 
a  country  which  is  called  one  of  the  freest  in 
the  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  cannot  as- 
semble without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a 
hired  soldiery,  the  engines  of  despotism.  We 
may  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing 
army  we  shall  have  also,  to  execute  the  execra- 
ble commands  of  tyranny :  and  how  are  you  to 
pumsh  them  ?  WUl  you  order  them  to  be  pun- 
ished? Who  shall  obey  these  orders?  Will 
your  mace-bearer  be  a  match  for  a  disciplined 
regiment  ?    In  what  situation  are  we  to  be  ? 

The  clause  before  you  gives  a  power  of  direct 
taxation,  imbounded  and  unlimited ;  exdusive 
power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for 
ten  miles  square,  and  over  all  places  purchased 
for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dock-yards,  &o.  What  resistance  could  be 
made?  The  attempt  would  be  madness.  Yon 
will  find  all  the  strength  of  this  country  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies:  those  garrisons  will 
naturally  be  the  strongest  places  in  t^e  countiy. 
Your  militia  is  given  up  to  Congress  also,  m 
another  part  of  this  plan :  they  will  therefore 
act  as  they  think  proper:  all  power  will  be  in 
their  own  possession:  you  cannot  force  them 
to  receive  their  punishment  Of  what  service 
would  miUtia  be  to  you,  when  most  probably 
you  will  not  have  a  single  musket  in  the  state  f 
For,  as  arms  are  to  be  provided  by  Oongress, 
they  may,  or  may  not,  ftimish  them. 

Let  us  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part 
which  gives  the  Congress  power  '*  To  provide 
for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  parts  of  them  as 
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ma  J  be  employed  in  the  servioe  of  the  United 
8tfl^  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress."  By  this,  sir,  you  see 
that  their  contrd  over  onr  last  and  best  defence 
b  unlimited.  U  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  dis- 
cipline or  arm  our  mUitia,  they  will  be  useless: 
the  states  can  do  neither,  this  power  being  ex- 
dusively  given  to  Congress.  The  power  of 
appointing  officers  over  men  not  disciplined  or 
armed,  is  ridiculous:  so  that  this  pretended 
little  remnant  of  power,  left  to  the  States,  may, 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory. Our  situation  will  be  deplorable  indeed : 
nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this  government 
amended;  since  I  have  already  shown,  that  a 
very  small  minority  may  prevent  it,  and  that 
tmall  minority  interested  m  the  continuance  of 
the  oppression.  Will  the  oppressor  let  go  the 
oppressed?  Was  there  ever  an  instance?  Can 
ue  annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  sinde  exam- 
ple, where  rulers,  overcharged  with  power, 
willingly  let  so  the  oppressed,  though  solicited 
and  requested  most  earnestly?  The  application 
for  amendments  will  therefore  be  fruitless. 
Sometimes  the  oppressed  have  got  loose  by  one 
of  those  bloody  struggles  that  desolate  a 
oountry.  But  a  willing  relinquishmeot  of 
power  is  one  of  those  things  which  human 
nature  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  capable  of. 
The  honorable  gentleman's  observations,  re- 
specting the  people's  right  of  being  the  agents 
in  the  formation  of  this  government,  are  not 
accurate,  in  ay  humble  conception.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  national  government  and  a 
confederacy,  is  not  sufficiently  discemed.  Had 
the  delegates,  who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  a 
power  to  propose  a  consolidated  government 
mstead  of  a  confederacy?  Were  they  not  de- 
puted by  States^  and  not  by  the  people?  The 
assent  of  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  federal 
government.  The  people  have  no  right  to  enter 
mto  leagues,  alliances,  or  confederations:  they 
are  not  the  proper  agents  for  this  purpose: 
States  and  sovereign  powers  are  the  only  proper 
agents  for  this  kind  of  government.  Show  me 
an  instance  where  the  people  have  exercised 
this  business:  has  it  not  always  gone  through 
the  legislatures?  I  refer  you  to  the  treaties 
with  France,  Holland,  and  other  nations:  how 
were  they  made  ?  Were  they  not  made  by  the 
States?  Are  the  people,  therefore,  in  their  ag- 
gregate capacity,  the  proper  persons  to  form  a 
confederacy?  This,  therefore,  ought  to  dep^id 
on  the  consent  of  the  legislatures;  the  people 
have  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any  proposi- 
tion of  changing  the  government.  Yet  I  must 
say,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  made  on 
crounds  tlie  most  pure,  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  brought  to  consent  to  it,  so  £ELr  as  to 
tiie  change  of  government;  but  there  is  one 
thing  in  it,  which  I  never  would  aoqniesce  in. 
I  mean,  the  changing  it  into  a  consolidated  gov- 
trmnent,  whi^  is  so  abhorrent  to  my  mincu 


The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
the  figure  we  make  with  foreign  naticms;  ths 
contemntible  one  we  make  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, which,  according  to  the  substance  of  my 
notes,  he  attributes  to  the  present  feeble  gov- 
ernment.   An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  we  find, 
that  we  are  a  contemptible  people:  the  time 
has  been  when  we  were  thought  otherwise. 
Under  this  same  despif^ed  government,  we  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  Europe:  wherefore 
are  we  now  reckoned  otherwise?    The  Ameri- 
can spirit  has  fled,  from  hence :  it  has  gone  to 
regions,  where  it  has  never  been  expected :  it 
has  gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  search  of 
a  splendid  government — a  strong,  energetic  gov- 
ernment. Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  Ihoso 
nations,  who  have  gone  firom  a  nmple  to  a 
splendid  government  ?    Are  those  nations  mo/rt 
worthy  of  our  imitation?    What  can  make  aa 
adequate  satisfaction  to  them  for  the  loss  they 
have  suffisred  in  attaining  such  a  government— 
for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ?    If  we  admit  this 
consolidated  government,  it  will  be  because  we 
like  a  great  and  splendid  one.    Some  way  or 
other  we  must  be  a  great  and  mighty  empire; 
we  must  have  an  army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  things.    When  the  American  spirit  was 
in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was  dif- 
ferent :  liberty,  sir,  was  then  the  primary  object 
We  are  descended  from  a  people  whose  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  liberty :  our  glorious  fore- 
fathers, of  Great  Britain,  made  liberty  the  foun- 
dation of  every  thinff.    That  oountry  is  become 
a  great,  mighty  and  splendid  nation;  not  he- 
cause  their  government  is  strong  and  enerffetic: 
but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  and 
foundation.    We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty  from 
our  British  ancestors;  by  that  spirit  we  have 
triumphed  over  every  difficulty.     But  now,  tfir, 
the  Ainerican  spirit,  assisted  by  the  ropes  and 
chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert  this 
oountry  into  a  powerfhl  and  mighty  empire.   If 
you  make  the  citizens  of  this  country  agree  to 
become  the  subjects  of  one  great  cons<Sidated 
empire  of  America,  your  government  will  not 
have  sufficient  energy  to  keep  them  together: 
such  a  government  is  incompatible  with  the  se- 
nius  of  republicanism.   There  will  be  no  checks, 
no  real  balances,  in  this  government.    What 
can  avail  your  specious,  imaginary  balances; 
your  rope-dancing,  chain-rattiing,  ridiculous, 
ideal  checks  and  contrivances?    but,  sir,  we 
are  not  feared  by  foreigners;  we  do  not  make 
nations  tremble.    Would  this  constitute  happi- 
ness, or  secure  liberty?    P trust,  sir,  onr  politi- 
cal hemisphere  will  ever  direct  its  operations  to 
the  secunty  of  those  objects.     Consider  our 
situation,  sir;   go  to  the  poor  man,  ask  him 
what  he  does;  he  will  inform  yon  that  he  en- 
joys the  fruits  of  his  labor,  under  his  own  fig- 
tree,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  in 
peace  and  security.   Go  to  every  other  member 
of  tiie  society,  yon  wHl  find  the  same  tranquil 
ease  and  content;  you  will  find  no  alarms  or 
disturbances!    Why  then  tell  us  of  dansers,  to 
terrify  us  into  the  adoption  of  thia  new  form  d 
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goremment  t  And  jet  who  knows  the  dangers 
thsft  this  new  sjstem  niaj  prodooef  They  are 
oat  of  the  sight  of  the  common  people :  they 
cannot  foresee  latent  conseqaenoes.  I  dread  the 
operation  of  it  on  the  middling  and  lower  classes 
<K  people :  it  is  for  them  I  fear  the  adoption  of 
tills  system.  I  fear  I  tire  the  patience  of  the 
committee,  bnt  I  heg  to  be  indolged  with  a  few 
more  obeerrations. 
\/  When  I  thus  profess  myself  an  advocate  for 
^  file  liberty  of  the  people,  I  shall  be  told,  I  am 
a  designing  man,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  man, 
that  I  am  tobe  ademagogne;  and  many  similar 
fllibemi  msinnations  will  be  thrown  out;  but, 
dr,  oonseions  rectitnde  ontweighs  these  things 
with  me.  I  see  great  Jeopardy  in  this  new  gov- 
ernment: I  see  none  urom  oar  present  one.  I 
hope  some  gentleman  or  other  will  bring  forth, 
in  Ml  "array,  those  dangers,  if  there  be  any, 
that  we  may  see  and  touch  them;  I  have  said 
that  I  Uiought  this  a  consolidated  government: 
I  win  now  prove  it.  Will  the  great  rights  of 
the  people  be  secured  by  this  government? 
Suppose  It  should  prove  oppressive,  how  can  it 
bealte«redf  Our  bill  of  ngh to  declares,  **TLat 
a  mi^rity  of  the  community  hath  an  indubita- 
ble, unafienable  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  sJiall  be 
fudged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.^'  I 
have  just  proved,  that  one-tenth,  or  less,  of  the 
people  of  America — a  most  despicable  mmority, 
may  prevent  this  reform,  or  alteration.  Sup- 
pose the  people  of  Virginia  should  wish  to  alter 
their  government,  can  a  minority  of  them  do 
it?  No,  because  they  are  connected  with  other 
men;  oi,  in  other  words,  consolidated  with 
other  States.  When  the  people  of  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day.  shall  wish  to  alter  their  govem- 
menty  Uiougn  they  should  be  unanimous  in  this 
desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  therefrom  by 
a  despicable  minority  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Unhed  States.  The  founders  of  your  own  con- 
ititution  made  vour  government  changeable: 
hot  the  power  of  ohauffing  it  is  gone  fi*om  you  I 
Whither  b  it  sone?  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
hands  that  hold  the  righto  of  twelve  other 
States;  and  those,  who  hold  those  rights,  have 
right  and  power  to  keep  them.  .  It  is  not  the 
particular  government  of  Virginia;  one  of  the 
lea^ng  features  of  that  government  is,  that  a 
■ud<^^  <^<u^  f^^^  %  when  necessary  for  the 

Cblic  good.  This  government  is  not  a  Virgin- 
I,  but  an  American  government  Is  it  not 
therefore  a  consolidated  government?  The 
dxth  clause  of  your  bill  of  righto  tells  you, 
**That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  Assanbly,  ought  to 
be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having  sufficient  evi- 
deooe  of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and 
attachment  to  the  community,  have  ttie  right  of 
•oflhige,  and  cannot  be  taxed  or  deprived  of 
tiieir  property,  for  public  uses,  without  their 
own  consent,  or  that  of  their  representa- 
tives so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which 
they  have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the 
puUio  good.**    Bat  what  does  this  constitution 


say?  The  clause  under  consideration  gives  an 
unlimited  and  unbounded  power  of  taxation. 
Suppose  every  delegate  from  Virginia  opposes 
a  law  laying  a  tax,  what  will  it  avail?  They 
are  opposed  by  a  minority ;  eleven  members  can 
destroy  their  efforte:  those  feeble  ten  cannot 

Erevent  the  passing  the  most  oppressive  tax- 
iw.  So  that  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
and  express  language  of  your  declaration  of 
righU,  you  are  taxed,  not  by  your  own  consent, 
but  by  people  who  have  no  connection  with 
you. 

The  next  clause  of  the  bill  of  righto  tells 
you,  **That  all  power  of  suspending  law,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  autlionty,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised.*'  This  tells  us  that  there 
can  be  no  suspension  of  government,  or  laws, 
without  our  own  consent;  yet  this  constitution 
can  counteract  and  suspend  any  of  our  laws,  that 
contravene  Ito  oppressive  operation;  for  they 
have  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  sus- 
pends our  bill  of  rights ;  and  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided, that  they  can  make  all  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  their  powers  Into  execution ;  and  it  is 
declared  paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  States.  Consider  how  the  only  re- 
maining defence,  we  have  left,  is  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  Besides  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  Senate  and  other  House  in  as  much 
splendor  as  they  please,  there  is  to  be  a  great 
and  mighty  president,  with  very  extensive  pow- 
ers— ^the  powers  of  a  king.  He  Is  to  be  sap- 
ported  In  extravagant  magnificence :  so  that  the 
whole  of  our  property  may  be  taken  by  this 
American  government,  by  laying  what  taxes 
they  please,  giving  themselves  what  salaries 
they  please,  and  suspending  our  laws  at  thebr 
pleasure.  I  might  be  thought  too  inquisitive, 
Dot  I  believe  I  should  take  up  but  very  little  of 
your  time  in  enumerating  the  little  power  that 
is  left  to  the  government  of  Virginia ;  for  this 
power  is  reduced  to  little  or  nothing.  Tlieir 
garrisons,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  forts,  which 
will  be  situated  in  the  strongest  places  within 
the  States — their  ten  miles  square,  with  all  the 
fine  omamento  of  human  life,  added  to  their 
powers,  and  taken  firom  the  States,  will  reduce 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  nothing.  The  voice 
of  tradition,  I  trust,  will  inform  posterity  of  our 
strug^es  forfreedom.  If  our  descendan to  be  wor- 
thy the  name  of  Americans,  they  will  preserve, 
and  hand  down  to  their  latest  posterity,  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times;  and  though, 
1  confess,  my  exclamations  are  not  worthy  the 
hearing,  they  will  see  that  I  have  done  my  ut- 
most to  preserve  their  liberty :  for  I  never  will 
give  up  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  but  for  a 
scourge.  I  am  willing  to  give  It  conditionally; 
that  ^  after  non-compliance  with  requisitions: 
I  will  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I  hope  will  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical  man,  that  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  American  Union;  that  In  case  Virginia 
shall  not  make  punctual  pajrment,  the  control 
of  our  custom-houses,  and  the  whole  regulatloa 
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of  trade,  shall  be  given  to  Congress ;  and  that 
Virginia  shall  depend  on  Congress  even  for 
passports,  till  Yir^nia  shall  have  paid  the  last 
farthing,  and  furnished  the  last  soldier.  Nay, 
sir,  there  is  another  alternative  to  which  I 
wonld  consent :  even  that  thej  should  strike  ns 
ont  of  tiie  Union,  and  take  away  from  ns  all 
feder^  privileges,  till  we  comply  with  federal 
requisitions;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own 
pleasure  to  pay  our  money  in  the  most  easy 
manner  for  our  people.  Were  all  the  States, 
more  terrible  than  the  mother  country,  to  ioin 
against  us,  I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  ner- 
self ;  but,  sir,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is 
most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  The  first  thing  I 
have  at  heart  is  American  liberty ;  the  second 
thing  is  American  union ;  and  I  hope  the  people 
of  Virginia  wiU  endeavor  to  preserve  that  union. 
The  increasing  population  of  the  Southern 
SteAo&y  is  far  greater  than  that  of  New  England; 
consequently,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  far 
more  numerous  than  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. Consider  this,  and  you  will  find  this  State 
more  particularly  interested  to  support  Ameri- 
can liberty,  and  not  bind  our  p<^rity  by  an 
improvident  relinquishment  of  our  rights.  I 
would  give  the  best  security  for  a  punctual 
compliance  with  requisitions;  but  I  beseech 
gentlemen,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  grant  this  un- 
limited power  of  taxation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that 
these  powers  given  to  Congress,  kre  accompa- 
nied by  a  judiciary  which  will  correct  all.  On 
examination,  you  will  find  this  very  judiciary 
oppressively  constructed,  your  jury-trial  de- 
stroyedf  and  the  judges  dependent  on  Congress. 
In  this  scheme  of  energetic  government  the 
people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gatherers — ^the 
State  and  the  federal  sheriffs.  This,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  produce  such  dreadful  oppression,  as  the 
people  cannot  possibly  bear.  The  federal  sheriff 
may  commit  what  oppression,  make  what  dis- 
tresses, he  pleases,  and  ruin  you  with  impunity : 
for  how  are  you  to  tie  his  hands?  Have  you 
any  sufficient,  decided  means  of  preventing  him 
from  suckinff  your  blood  by  speculations,  com- 
missions, and  fees?  Thus  thousands  of  your 
people  will  be  most  shamefidly  robbed.  Our 
State  sheriffs,  those  unfeeling  bloodsuckers, 
have,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our  legislature, 
committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  rav- 
ages on  our  people.  It  has  required  the  most 
constant  vigilance  of  the  legislature  to  keep 
them  from  totally  ruining  the  people.  A  re- 
peated succession  of  laws  has  been  made,  to 
suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel 
extortions ;  and  as  often  has  their  nefarious  in- 
genuity devised  methods  of  evading  the  force  of 
those  laws:  in  the  struggle,  they  have  gene- 
rally triumphed  over  the  legislature.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  lands  have  sold  for  five  shillings, 
which  were  worth  one  hundred  pounds.  If 
sheriffs,  thus  immediately  under  the  eye  of  our 
State  legislature  and  judiciary,  have  dared  to 
commit  these  outrages,  what  would  they  not 
have  done  if  their  masters  had  been  at  Phila- 


delphia or  New  York  ?  If  they  perpetrate  th« 
most  unwarrantable  outrage,  on  your  persons  or 
property,  you  cannot  get  redress  on  this  side  ot 
rhiladelphia  or  New  i  ork :  and  how  can  you 
get  it  there  ?  If  your  domestic  avocations  could 
permit  you  to  go  thither,  there  you  must  i^peal 
to  judges  sworn  to  support  tUs  constitution  in 

rosition  to  that  of  any  State,  and  who  may 
be  inclined  to  favor  their  own  officers. 
When  these  harpies  are  aided  by  excisemen, 
who  may  search,  at  any  time,  your  houses  and 
most  secret  recesses,  will  the  people  bear  it? 
If  you  think  so,  you  differ  from  me.  Where  I 
thoi]^ht  there  was  a  possibility  of  such  mis- 
chiefs, I  would  grant  power  with  a  niggardly 
hand;  and  here  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  tiiese  oppressions  shall  actually  happen.  1 
may  be  told,  that  it  is  safe  to  err  on  that  side; 
bearase  such  regulations  may  be  made  by  Con- 
gress, as  shall  restrain  these  officers,  and  be- 
cause laws  are  made  by  our  representatives,  and 
judged  by  righteous  judges :  but,  sir,  as  these 
regulations  may  be  made,  so  they  may  not; 
and  many  reasons  there  are  to  induce  a  belief 
that  they  will  not :  I  shall  therefore  be  an  infi- 
del on  that  point  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

This  constitution  is  said  to  have  beautiful 
features;  but  when  I  come  to  examine  these 
features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly  fright- 
fuL  Amon^;  other  aeformities,  it  has  an  awfiil 
squinting;  it  squints  towards  monarchy:  and 
does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the  breast  of 
IB  very  true  American?  Your  President  may 
easily  become  king.  Your  Senate  is  so  imper- 
fectly constructed,  that  your  dearest  rights  may 
be  sacrificed  by  what  may  be  a  small  minority : 
and  a  very  smdl  minority  may  continue  for  ever 
unchangeably  this  government,  although  hor- 
ridly defective.  Where  are  your  checks  in  this 
government?  Your  strongholds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  It  is  on  a  supposition 
that  your  American  governors  shall  be  honesty 
that  all  the  good  qufdities  of  this  ffovemment 
are  founded;  but  its  defective  and  imperifect 
construction,  puts  it  in  their  power  to  perpetrate 
the  worst  of^  mischiefs,  should  they  be  bad 
men.  And,  sir,  would  not  all  the  world,  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  blame 
our  distracted  folly  in  resting  our  rights  upon 
the  contingency  of  our  rulers  being  good  or 
bad?  Show  me  that  age  and  country  where 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
placed  on  the  sole  chance  of  their  rulers  being 
good  men,  without  a  conseouent  loss  of  liberty. 
I  say  thf^t  the  loss  of  that  dearest  privilege  haa 
ever  followed,  with  absolute  certainty,  every 
such  mad  attempt.  If  your  American  chief  be 
a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities,  how  easy  will 
it  be  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute  I  The  > 
army  is  in  his  hands,  and,  if  he  be.  a  man  of 
address,  it  will  be  attached  to  him ;  and  it  will 
be  the  subject  of  long  meditation  with  him  to 
seize  the  first  auspicious  moment  to  accomplish 
his  design.  And,  sir,  will  the  American  spirit 
solely  relieve  you  when  this  happens?  I  would 
rather  infinitdy,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  this 
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eonTOition  are  of  the  same  opinion,  haye  a 
king,  lords  and  oonunona,  than  a  goyemment 
■0  replete  with  saoh  insnpportable  eyils.  If  we 
make  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the  mles  hj 
which  he  shall  mle  his  people,  and  interpose 
socih  checks  as  shall  preyent  him  from  infringing 
them:  bat  the  president  in  the  field,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  can  prescribe  the  terms  on 
which  he  shall  reign  master,  so  far  that  it  will 
puzzle  an  J  American  eyer  to  get  his  neck  from 
under  ti^e  galling  yoke.  I  cannot,  with  patience, 
think  of  tms  idea.  If  eyer  he  yiolates  the  laws, 
one  of  two  things  wiU  happen:  he  will  come 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  carry  eyery  thing 
b^ore  him ;  or,  he  will  giye  bail,  or  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Jnstice  will  order  him.  If  he  be 
goilty,  will  not  the  recollection  of  his  crimes 
teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the 
American  tiirone?  Will  not  the  inmiense  dif- 
ference between  bcdng  master  of  eyery  t^ing, 
and  being  ignominioi^y  tried  and  pmiished, 

£»werfiilly  excite  him  to  make  this  bold  push  ? 
ut,  nr,  where  is  the  existing  force  to  pnnish 
himt  Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
beat  down  eyery  opposition?  Away  with  yonr 
president,  we  shall  haye  a  king:  the  army  will 
aahite  him  monarch;  yonr  militia  wUl  leaye 
yoo,  and  assist  in  making  him  king,  and  fight 
against  yon :  and  what  haye  yon  to  oppose  this 
force?  What  will  then  become  of  you  and 
TOUT  ri^ts?  Will  not  absolnte  despotism 
ensne  ?  [Here  Mr.  Henry  strongly  and  pathetic- 
ally expatiated  on  the  probability  of  the  presi- 
dents enslaying  Amenca,  and  the  horrid  con- 
aeonenees  that  mnst  resolt.] 

What  can  be  more  defectiye  than  the  clanse 

eonc^ning  the  elections?     The  control  giyen 

to  Congress,  oyer  the  time,  place  and  manner 

of  hdmng  elections,  will  totally  destroy  the 

end  of  snffirage.    The  elections  may  be  held  at 

one  place,  and  the  most  inconyenient  in  the 

atate ;  or  they  may  be  at  remote  distances  from 

those  who  haye  a  right  of  suffrage :  hence,  nine 

eat  of  ten  most  eimer  not  yote  at  all,  or  yote 

f[«  strangers :  for  the  most  inflnential  characters 

win  be  applied  to,  to  know  who  are  the  most 

pnmer  to  be  chosen.   I  repeat,  that  the  control 

ot  Congress  oyer  the  manner,  &c.  of  electing, 

weQ  warrants  this  idea.    The  natural  conse- 

qaence  will  be,  that  this  democratic  branch 

win  possess  none  of  the  public  confidence :  the 

people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatiyes 

dioeen  in  such  an  injudicious  manner.     The 

proceedings  in  the  northern  condaye  wiU  be 

hidden  ftom  the  yeomanry  of  this  country.  We 

are  told,'  that  the  yeas  aiKl  nays  shaU  be  taken 

and  entered  on  the  journals:   this,  sir,  will 

ayail  nothing:  it  may  be  locked  up  in  their 

diesta,  and  concealed  for  eyer  from  the  people ; 

for  t^y  tfe  not  to  publish  what  parts  they 

tiunk  require  secrecy;   they  may  think,' and 

win  think,  the  whole  requires  it. 

Another  beautifrd  feature  of  this  constitu- 
tkm,  is  the  pnbHcation,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public 
noney.    lid*  expression,  from  time  to  time,  is 


yery  indefinite  and  indeterminate :  it  may  ex- 
tend to  a  century.  Grant  that  any  of  them  are 
wicked,  they  may  squander  the  public  money 
so  as  to  ruin  you,  and  yet  this  expression  wlU 
give  you  no  redress.  I  say,  they  may  ruin 
you ;  for  where,  sir,  is  the  responsibility  ?  The 
yeas  and  nays  wiU  show  you  nothing,  unless 
they  be  fools  as  weU  as  knayes;  for,  after 
haying  wickedly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
pe<^le,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed,  were 
they  to  publish  and  divulge  their  iniquity, 
when  they  have  it  equdly  in  their  power  to 
suppress  and  conce^  it.  Where  is  the  respon-  - 
sibility — ^that  leading  principle  in  the  British 
government?  In  that  government,  a  punish- 
ment, certain  and  inevitable,  is  provided ;  but 
in  this,  there  is  no  real,  actual  punishment  for 
the  grossest  mal-administration.  They  may  go 
without  punishment,  though  they  commit  the 
most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immunities. 
That  paper  may  tell  me  they  will  be  punished. 
I  ask,  by  what  law?  They  must  make  the  law, 
for  there  is  no  existing  law  to  do  it.  What — 
wiU  they  make  a  law  to  punish  themselves? 
This,  sir,  is  my  great  objection  to  the  constitu- 
tion, that  there  is  no  true  responsibility,  and 
that  the  preservation  of  our  liberty  depends  on 
the  single  chance  of  men  being  virtuous  enough 
to  make  laws  to  punish  themselves.  In  the 
country  from  which  we  are  descended,  they 
have  real,  and  not  imaginary  responsibility; 
for  there,  mal-administration  has  cost  their 
heads  to  some  of  the  most  saucy  geniuses  that 
eyer  were.  The  senate,  by  making  treaties, 
may  destroy  your  liberty  and  laws,  for  want  of 
responsibility.  Two-thirds  of  those  that  shaU 
happen  to  be  present,  can,  with  the  president, 
make  treaties,  that  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land:  they  may  make  the  most  ruinous 
treaties,  and  yet  there  is  no  punishment  for 
them.  Whoever  shows  me  a  punishment  pro- 
vided for  them,  wiU  oblige  me.  So,  sir,  not- 
withstanding there  are  ei^t  pillars,  they  want 
another.  Where  wiU  they  make  another?  I 
trust,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  wherewith 
this  system  is  replete,  in  its  present  form,  wiU 
be  made  a  condition  precedent  to  its  adoption, 
by  this  or  any  other  state.  The  transition  from 
a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  offices,  to  a 
consolidation  of  government,  seems  easy ;  for, 
though  the  American  States  are  dissimilar  in 
their  structure,  this  wiU  assimilate  them :  this, 
sir,  is  itself  a  strong  consolidating  feature,  and 
is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in  that  system. 
Nine  States  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  gov- 
ernment oyer  those  nine.  Imagine  that  nine 
have  come  into  it.  Virginia  has  certain  scru- 
ples. Suppose  she  wiU  consequently  refhse  to 
Join  with  those  States:  may  not  they  still  con- 
tinue in  friendship  and  miion  with  her?  If  she 
sends  her  annual  requisitions  in  dollars,  do  you 
think  their  stomachs  wiU  be  so  squeamish  as 
to  refhse  her  dollars?  WiU  they  not  accept 
her  regiments  ?  They  would  intimidate  you  into 
an  inconsiderate  adoption,  and  frighten  you 
with  ideal  eyils,  and  that  the  Union  shaU  be 
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dissolved.  Tk  a  bugbear,  sir:  the  fact  is,  sir, 
that  the  eight  adopting  States  can  hardly  stand 
on  their  own  legs.  Public  fame  tells  ns,  that 
the  adopting  States  have  ahready  heart-bomings 
and  animosity,  and  repent  their  precipitate 
hurry :  this,  sir,  may  occasion  exoeedinff  great 
mischief.  When  I  reflect  on  these,  and  many 
other  drcumstances,  I  must  think  those  States 
will  be  found  to  be  in  confederacy  with  us.  If 
we  pay  our  quota  of  money  annually,  and  fur- 
nish our  ratable  number  of  men,  when  necos- 
sary,  I  can  see  no  danger  from  a  rejection. 
The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves,  that 
we  might  be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those 
States,  without  adopting  this  constitution. 
Switzerland  is  a  confederacy,  consisting  of  dis- 
similar governments.  This  is  an  example,  which 
proves  that  governments,  of  dissimilar  struc- 
tures, may  be  confederated.  That  confederate 
republic  has  stood  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years;  and,  although  several  of  the  individual 
republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest  aristo- 
cratic, no  evil  has  resulted  from  this  dissimilar- 
ity, for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of 
France  and  Germany,  during  that  long  period. 
The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has  kept  them  together; 
thev  have  encoxmtered  and  overcome  immense 
difficulties,  with  patience  and  fortitude.  In  the 
vicinity  of  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs, 
they  have  retained  their  independence,  repub- 
lican simplicity  and  valor.  [Here  Mr.  Henry 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  people  of  that 
country  and  those  of  France,  and  made  a  quo- 
tation from  Addison,  illustrating  the  subject.] 
Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country,  and  of 
France,  and  mark  the  difference.  You  will 
find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desir- 
able and  comfortable.  No  matter  whether  a 
people  be  sreat,  splendid  and  powerful,  if  tiiey 
enjoy  freedom.  The  Turkish  Grand  Seignior, 
along-side  of  our  president,  would  put  us  to 
disgrace:  but  we  should  be  abundantly  con- 
soled for  this  disgrace,  should  our  citizen  be 
put  in  contrast  with  the  Turkish  slave. 

The  most  valuable  end  of  government,  is  the 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants.  No  possible  advan- 
tages can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  privi- 
lege. Show  me  the  reason  why  the  American 
Union  is  to  be  dissolved.  Who  are  those  eight 
adoptiiig  States?  Are  they  averse  to  give  us  a 
little  time  to  consider,  before  we  conclude? 
Would  such  a  disposition  render  a  junction  with 
them  eligible ;  or,  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind 
of  government,  to  precipitate  a  people  hastily 
into  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
grant  no  indulgence?  K  it  be,  sir,  is  it  for  us 
to  accede  to  such  a  government?  We  have  a 
right  to  have  time  to  consider — we  shall  there- 
fore insist  upon  it.  Unless  the  government  be 
amended,  we  can  never  accept  it  The  adopt- 
ing States  wUl  doubtless  accept  our  money  and 
our  regiments;  and  what  is  to  be  die  conse- 
quence, if  we  are  disunited?  I  believe  that  it 
is  yet  doubtful,  whether  it  is  not  proper  to 
stand  by  awhile,  and  see  the  effect  of  its  adop- 
tion in  other  States.   In  forming  a  government. 


the  utmost  care  should  be  taken,  to  prevent  ita 
becoming  oppressive ;  and  this  government  ia 
of  such  an  intricate  and  complicated  nature, 
that  no  man  on  this  earth  can  know  its  real 
operation.  The  other  States  have  no  reason  to 
think,  fh>m  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Virginia, 
that  ^e  has  any  intention  of  sece^ng  from  the 
Union,  or  of  beingless  active  to  support  the 
general  welfare.  Would  they  not,  therefore, 
acquiesce  in  our  taking  time  to  deliberate— de- 
liberate whether  the  measure  be  not  perilous, 
not  only  for  us,  but  the  adopting  States.  Per- 
mit me,  sir,  to  say,  tl^  a  great  nugority  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  adopting  States,  are  averse 
to  this  government.  I  believe  I  would  be  right 
to  say,  that  they  have  been  egregiously  misled. 
Pennsylvania  has,  perhaps,  be<ki  tricked  into  it. 
If  the  other  States,  who  have  adopted  it,  have 
not  been  tricked,  still  they  were  tcK>  much  hur- 
ried into  its  adoption.  There  were  very  re- 
spectable minorities  in  several  of  them ;  and,  if 
reports  be  true,  a  clear  migority  of  the  people 
are  averse  to  it.  If  we  also  accede,  and  it 
should  prove  grievous,  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  our  country,  which  we  all  love,  will  be  de- 
stroved.  This  government  has  not  the  affectioa 
of  the  people,  at  present.  Should  it  be  oppres- 
sive, their  affection  will  be  totally  estnyiged 
from  it — and,  sir,  you  know,  that  a  government 
without  their  affections  can  neither  be  durable 
nor  happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual — but^ 
when  I  speak,  I  speak  the  language  of  thousands. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  breathe  the  spirit,  nor 
utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience, 
I  am  really  concerned  that  I  have  something 
yet  to  say.  The  honorable  member  has  said 
that  we  shall  be  properly  represented :  rem^n- 
ber,  sir,  that  the  number  of  our  representatives 
is  but  ten,  whereof  six  are  a  migority.  Will 
those  men  be  possessed  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion? A  particular  knowledge  of  particular 
districts  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  agriculture,  conamerce,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  mantters  throughout  the 
continent ;  they  must  know  not  only  the  actual 
state  of  nations  in  Europe  and  Ajnerica,  the 
situation  of  their  farmers,  cottagers  and  me- 
chanics, but  also  the  relative  situation  and  in- 
tercourse of  those  nations.  Virginia  is  as  large 
as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representatives 
is  but  ten  men.  In  England  they  have  five 
hundred  and  Uiirty.  The  House  of  Commons 
in  England,  numerous  as  they  are,  we  are  told, 
is  bribed,  and  have  bartered  away  the  rights  of 
their  constituents :  what  then  shall  become  of  us  ? 
Will  these  few  protect  our  rights?  Will  they 
be  incorruptible?  You  say  they  will  be  better 
men  than  the  English  commoners.  I  say  they 
will  be  infinitely  worse  men,  because  they  are 
to  be  chosen  blindfolded:  their  election  (the 
term,  as  applied  to  their  appointment,  is  inao- 
eurate)  will  be  an  involuntary  nomination,  and 
not  a  choice.  I  have,  I  fear,  fatigued  the  com- 
mittee, yet  I  have  not  said  the  one  hundred 
ti^ousandth  part  of  what  I  h  ve  on  my.  mind. 
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md  wish  to  impart  On  this  occasiMi,  I  con- 
eeived  myself  bound  to  attend  strictlj  to  the 
interests  of  the  State;  and  I  thought  her  dear- 
est ri^ts  at  stake :  having  lived  so  long— been 
so  mnoh  honored^^ny  efforts,  though  small,  are 
due  to  my  country.  I  hare  found  my  mind 
hurried  on  from  sufcgeot  to  subject,  on  this  very 
mat  occasion.  We  have  all  been  out  of  order, 
nom  the  gentleman  who  opened  to-day,  to  my- 
tM  I  d^  not  come  prepared  to  speak  on  so 
multi£tfioas  a  subject,  in  so  general  a  manner. 
I  trust  you  will  indulge  me  another  time.  Be- 
fore you  abandcm  the  present  system,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  not  only  its  defects  most  ma- 
turely, but  likewise  those  of  that  which  you  are 
to  substitute  for  it.  May  you  be  Ailly  apprised 
of  the  dangers  of  the  latter,  not  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, but  by  some  abler  advocate  than  I. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  Mr.  Henry  again 
eontinued  his  remarks. 

Mb.  Ohaibman:  I  have  thought,  and  still 
think,  that  a  full  investigation  of  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  America  ou^t  to  precede  any  deci- 
sion on  this  great  and  important  question.  That 
government  is  no  more  than  a  choice  among 
evila,  is  admowledged  by  the  most  intelligent 
among  mankind,  and  has  been  a  standing  maxim 
for  ages.  If  it  be  demonstrated,  that  the  adop- 
tioQ  of  the  new  plan  is  a  little  or  a  trifling  evil, 
ihm,  sir,  I  acknowledge  that  adoption  ought 
to  follow :  but,  sir,  if  this  be  a  truth,  that  its 
adopticm  may  entail  misery  on  the  free  people 
of  this  country,  I  then  insist,  that  rejection 
ought  to  follow.  Gentlemen  strongly  urge  that 
its  adoptioa  will  be  a  mighty  benefit  to  us :  but, 
sir,  I  am  made  of  such  incredulous  materials, 
tibat  assertions  and  declarations  do  not  satisfy 
me.  I  must  be  convinced,  sir.  I  shall  retain 
my  infidelity  on  that  subject  till  I  see  our  liber- 
ties secured  in  a  manner  perfectly  satis£EU}tory 
to  my  understanding. 

Tbsre  are  certain  maxims,  by  which  every 
wise  and  enlightened  people  will  regulate  their 
eonduct.  There  are  certain  political  maxims, 
which  no  free  people  ought  ever  to  abandon : 
Maxims,  of  which  the  ob^rvance  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  happiness.  It  is  impiously  irri- 
tating the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven,  when  a 
people,  who  are  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom, launch  out  into  the  wide  ocean  of  human 
afikira,  and  desert  those  maxims  which  alone 
can  preeerve  liberty.  8uch  maxims,  humble  as 
they  are,  are  those  only  which  can  render  a 
nation  safe  or  formidable.  Poor  little  humble 
republican  maxims  have  attracted  the  admira- 
tion and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  virtu- 
cos  and  wise  in  all  nations,  and  have  stood 
the  shook  of  ages.  We  do  not  now  admit 
the  validity  of  maxims  which  we  once  de- 
Ijdited  in.  We  have  since  adopted  maxims 
of  a  different,  but  more  refined  nature;  new 
maxima,  which  tend  to  the  prostration  of  re- 
publicanism. 

We  have  one,  sir,  that  all  men  are  by  nature 


firee  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent 
rights,  of  which,  when  they  enter  into  society, 
they  cannot^  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest 
their  posterity.  We  have  a  set  of  maidms  of 
the  same  spirit,  which  nrast  be  beloved  by 
every  friend  to  liberty,  to  virtue,  to  jnaokind — 
our  bill  of  rights  contains  those  admirable 
maxims. 

Now,  sir,  I  say,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
picture  given  of  American  affairs  ought  to  drive 
us  from  those  beloved  maxims. 

The  honorable  gentleman  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  said,  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to 
reject  this  new  plan.  That  system  which  was 
once  execrated  by  the  honorable  member,  must 
now  be  adopted,  let  its  defects  be  ever  so  glar- 
ing. That  honorable  member  will  not  accuse 
me  of  want  of  candor,  when  I  cast  in  my  mind 
what  he  has  given  the  public,*  and  compare  it 
to  what  has  happened  since.  It  seems  to  me 
very  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  what  wsa 
the  object  of  his  execration  should  now  receive 
lus  encomiums.  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  operated  so  great  a  change  in  his  opinion. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  I  G^nUemen  must  ex- 
cuse me,  if  they  should  declare  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  too  late,  and  I  should  think  dif- 
ferently. I  never  can  believe,  sir,  that  it  is  too 
late  to  save  all  that  is  precious.  If  it  be  proper, 
and,  independently  of  every  external  considera- 
tion, wisely  constructed,  let  us  receive  it:  but^ 
sir,  shall  its  adoption  by  eight  States  induce  us 
to  receive  it,  if  it  be  replete  with  the  most  dan* 
gerous  defects?  They  urge,  that  subsequent 
amendments  are  safer  than  previous  amend- 
ments, and  that  they  will  answer  the  same  ends. 
At  present,  we  have  our  liberties  and  our  pri- 
vileffes  in  our  own  hands.  Let  us  not  relin- 
quish them.  Let  us  not  adopt  this  system  till 
we  see  them  secured.  There  is  some  small  pos- 
sibility, that  should  we  follow  the  cooduct  of 
Massachusetts,  amendments  might  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  small  possibility  of  amending  any 
government :  but,  sir,  shall  we  abandon  our  in- 
estimable rights,  and  rest  their  security  on  a 
mere  possibility?  The  gentleman  fears  the 
loss  of  the  Union.  If  eight  States  have  ratified 
it  unamended,  and  we  should  rashly  imitate 
their  precipitate  example,  do  we  not  thereby 
disunite  from  several  other  States?  Shall  those 
who  have  risked  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
union,  be  at  once  thrown  out  of  it?  If  it  be 
amendedf  every  State  will  accede  to  it ;  but  by 
an  imprudent  adoption  in  its  defective  and  dan- 
gerous state,  a  schism  must  inevitably  be  the 
consequence;  I  can  never,  therefore,  consent 
to  hazard  our  unalienable  rights  on  an  absolute 
uncertainty.  You  are  told  there  is  no  peace, 
although  you  fondly  flatter  yourselves  that  all 
is  peace — ^no  peace ;  a  general  cry  and  alarm  in 
the  country ;  commerce,  riches  and  wealth  van- 
ished; citizens  going  to  seek  comforts  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  laws  insulted ;  many  in- 

•  Anadlng  to  Mr.  Bandolpb't  letter  an  that  nibjoet,  to  tW 
Bpoaker  of  th«  Hsuse  of  DelegfttM. 
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stanoes  of  tjraimical  legislatiaii.  These  things, 
sir,  are  new  to  me.  He  has  made  the  disooverj. 
As  to  the  administration  of  Justice,  I  believe 
that  fiailares  in  commerce,  &c.,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  it.  My  age  enables  me  to  recollect 
its  progress  nnd^  the  old  government.  I  can 
Justify  it  bj  sajin^,  that  it  continues  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  State,  as  it  did  under  the 
former  gov^*nment  As  to  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  I  refer  that  to  other  gentlemen. 
As  to  the  ability  of  those  who  administer 
it,  I  believe  they  would  not  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  those  who  administered  it  un- 
der the  royal  authority.  Where  is  the  cause 
of  complaint  if  the  wealthy  go  away  f  Is  this, 
added  to  the  other  circumstances,  of  such 
enormity,  and  does  it  bring  such  danger  over 
this  commonwealth,  as  to  warrant  so  impor- 
tant and  BO  awftil  a  change,  in  so  precipitate  a 
manner?  As  to  insults  offered  to  the  laws,  I 
know  of  none.  In  this  respect  I  believe  this 
eonm^onwealth  would  not  suffer  by  a  oompari- 
8on  with  tiie  former  government.  Hie  laws 
are  as  well  executed,  and  as  pf^ently  acqui- 
esced in,  as  they  were  under  the  royal  admin- 
istration. Compare  the  situation  of  the  coxm- 
try ;  compare  that  of  our  citizens  to  what  they 
were  then,  and  decide  whether  persons  and 
propiarty  are  not  as  safe  and  secure  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  Is  there  a  man  in  this  com- 
monwealth, whose  person  can  be  insulted  with 
impunity  ?  Cannot  redress  be  had  here  for  per- 
sonal insults  or  iiguries,  as  weU  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world ;  as  well  as  in  those  coun&ies 
where  aristocrats  and  monarchs  triumph  and 
reign?  Is  not  the  protection  of  property  in 
Ml  operation  here?  The  contrary  cannot, 
with  truth,  be  charged  on  this  commonwealth. 
Those  severe  charges  which  are  exhibited 
against  it,  appear  to  me  totally  groundless.  Cn 
a  fair  investigation,  we  shall  be  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  no  real  dangers.  We  have  the 
animating  fortitude  and  persevering  alacrity  of 
republican  men,  to  carry  us  through  midbr- 
tunes  and  calamities.  Tis  the  fortune  of  a  re- 
public to  be  able  to  withstand  the  stormy  ocean 
of  human  vicissitudes.  I  know  of  no  danger 
awaiting  us.  Public  and  private  security  are 
to  be  found  here  in  the  highest  degree.  Sir,  it 
is  the  fortune  of  a  free  people  n6t  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  imaginary  dangers.  Fear  is  the  pas- 
sion of  slaves.  Our  political  and  natural  hem- 
ispheres are  now  equally  tranquil.  Let  us 
recollect  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  snljeot  of 
our  deliberation.  Let  us  consider  the  liU^nt 
consequences  of  an  erroneous  decision,  and  let 
not  our  minds  be  led  away  by  unfair  misrepre- 
sentations and  uncandid  suggestions.  There 
have  been  many  instances  of  uncommon  lenity 
and  temperance  used  in  the  exercise  of  power 
in  this  commonwealth.  I  could  call  your  recol- 
lection to  many  that  happened  during  the  war 
and  since,  but  every  gentleman  here  must  be 
apprised  of  them. 

The  honorable  member  has  given  you  an 
elaborate  account  of  what  he  judges  tyrannical 


legislati<m,  and  an  wpat/aeU  law  in  the  case 
of  Josiah  Phillips.  He  has  misrepresented  the 
facts.  That  man  was  not  executed  by  a  tyran- 
nical stroke  of  power;  nor  was  he  a  Socrates. 
He  was  a  fugitive  murderer  and  an  outlaw ;  a 
man  who  ocmnnanded  an  infamous  banditti,  at 
a  time  when  the  war  was  at  the  most  perilous 
stage.  He  committed  the  most  cruel  ana  shock- 
ing barbaritiee.  He  was  an  enemy  to  the  ha 
man  name.  Those  who  declare  war  against 
the  human  race,  may  be  struck  out  of  existence 
as  soon  as  they  are  apprehended.  He  was  not 
executed  according  to  ^ose  beautiful  legal  cere- 
monies which  are  pointed  out  by  the  laws,  in 
criminal  cases.  The  enormity  of  his  crimes  did 
not  entitle  him  to  it.  I  am  truly  a  friend  to 
legal  forms  and  methods;  but,  sir,  the  occasion 
warranted  t^e  measure.  A  pirate,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  common  enem^  to  all  mankind,  may  be 

Eut  to  death  at  any  tune.  It  is  Justified  by  the 
iws  of  nature  and  nations. 
The  honorable  member  tells  us  then,  that 
there  are  burning  and  discontents  in  the  hearts 
of  our  citixens  m  ^eral,  and  that  they  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  government.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  honorable  member  believes  this  to 
be  the  case,  because  he  says  so.  But  I  have 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  it  is  a  certain 
&ct,  that  it  is  not  so.  The  middle  and  lowei 
ranks  of  people  have  not  those  illumined  ideas 
which  the  well-bom  are  so  happily  possessed 
of;  they  cannot  so  readily  p^xseive  latent  ob- 
jects. The  microscopic  eyes  of  modem  states- 
men can  see  abundance  of  defects  in  old  eys- 
tems;  and  their  illumined  imaginations  dis- 
cover the  necessity  of  a  change.  They  are 
captivated  by  the  parade  of  the  number  ten ; 
the  charms  of  the  ten  miles  square.  Sir,  I 
fear  this  change  will  ultimately  lead  to  our  ruin. 
My  fears  are  not  the  force  of  imagination ;  they 
are  but  too  well  founded.  I  tremble  for  mj 
country :  but,  sir,  I  trust,  I  rely,  and  I  am  con- 
fident, that  this  political  speculation  has  not 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  men's  minds  as  some 
would  make  us  believe. 

The  dangers  which  may  arise  from  our  geo- 
graphical situation,  will  be  more  properly  con- 
ddered  a  while  hence.  At  present,  what  may 
be  surmised  on  the  subject,  with  respect  to  the 
adjacent  States,  is  merely  visionary.  Strength, 
sir,  is  a  relative  term.  When  I  reflect  on  the 
natural  force  of  those  nations  that  might  be  in- 
duced to  attack  us,  and  consider  the  difficulty 
of  tiie  attempt  and  uncertainty  of  the  success, 
and  compare  thereto  the  relative  strength  of 
our  country,  I  say  that  we  are  strong.  We 
have  no  cause  to  fear  from  that  quarter;  we 
have  nothing  to  dread  fh>m  our  neighboring 
States.  The  superiority  of  our  cause  would 
give  us  an  advantage  over  them,  were  they  so^ 
unfriendly  or  rash  as  to  attack  us.  As  to  that 
part  of  the  community  which  the  honorable 
gentleman  spoke  of  as  in  danger  of  being  s^a- 
rated  from  us,  what  incitement  or  inducement 
could  its  inhabitants  have  to  wish  such  an 
event?    It  b  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they 
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voold  dfiiWe  any  advantage  to  themselTes.  or 
be  my  loes  to  na  by  such  a  Beparation.  Tune 
haa  been,  and  may  yet  oome,  when  they  will 
tod  it  dieir  advantage  and  tnie  interest  to  be 
■nited  with  ua.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  dis- 
I  memberment  of  our  ooontry,  nnlees  a  oonstita- 
tion  be  adopted  which  will  enable  the  govem- 
ment  to  plant  oiemiea  on  onr  backs.  By  the 
ooofederation,  the  rights  of  territory  are  se- 
eored  No  treaty  can  be  made  without  the 
oonaent  ci  nine  States.  While  the  consent  of 
nine  States  is  necessary  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory, yon  are  safe.  If  it  be  pnt  in  the  power 
of  a  leas  nomber,  yon  will  most  infollibly  lose 
the  MianasippL  As  long  as  we  can  preserve 
ovr  imalienable  rights,  we  are  in  safety.  This 
new  constitntion  will  involve  in  its  operation 
the  loss  of  the  navigation  of  that  valnable  river. 
The  honorable  gentleman  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  Spanish  transactions.  A  treaty  had  been 
nearly  entered  into  with  Spain,  to  relinquish 
that  navigation,  and  that  rehnqoishment  would 
abeolntely  have  taken  place,  had  the  consent  of 
seven  StiBites  been  sufficient  The  honorable 
^mtleman  tcdd  us  then,  that  eight  States  hav- 
ing adopted  this  system,  we  cannot  suppose 
they  will  recede  on  our  account.  I  know  not 
what  they  may  do;  but  this  I  know,  that  a 
pecjde  of  infinitely  less  importance  than  those 
of  Virginia,  stood  the  terror  of  war.  Ver- 
mont, sir,  withstood  the  terror  of  thirteen 
States.  Maryland  did  not  accede  to  the  con- 
federation till  the  year  1781.  These  two  States, 
feeUe  as  they  are,  comparatively  to  us.  were 
not  afraid  of  the  whole  Union.  Bid  eitner  of 
theee  States  perish  f  No,  sir,  they  were  admit- 
ted freely  into  the  Union.  Will  not  Virginia 
then  be  admitted  ?  I  flatter  myself  that  those 
States  who  have  ratified  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment will  open  tiieir  arms  and  cheerfully  re- 
ceive ns,  althon^  we  should  propose  certain 
naendm^its  as  the  conditions  on  which  we 
woold  ratify  it  Dmring  the  late  war,  all  the 
States  were  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  To 
obtain  that  object,  they  made  the  most  strenu- 
oos  exertions.  They  did  not  snfier  trivial  con- 
sidotttions  to  impede  its  acquisition.  Give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  if  the  smallest  States  in  the 
Union  were  admitted  into  it,  after  having  un- 
reaaonably  procrastinated  their  accession,  the 
greatest  and  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union 
will  be  easily  admitted  when  her  reluctance  to 
an  immediate  accession  to  this  system  is  found- 
ed on  the  most  reasonable  grounds.  When  I 
can  tills  tiie  most  mighty  State  in  the  Union, 
do  I  not  epesk  the  truth  9  Does  not  Virginia 
aarpaas  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  number  of 
inhabitants,  extent  of  territory,  felicity  of  po- 
tUdoDj  and  affloenoe  and  wealth?  Some  in- 
fiitiiadon  hangs  over  men's  minds,  that  they 
will  inconsiderately  precipitate  into  measures 
the  most  important,  and  give  not  a  moment's 
dslibera^on  to  others,  nor  pay  any  respect  to 
their  opinions.  Is  this  federalism  ?  Are  these 
tiie  beloved  efl^ets  of  the  federal  spirit,  that  its 
votariea  will  never  accede  to  the  just  proposi- 


tions of  others?  Sir,  were  there  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  it  but  that,  I  would  vote  against 
it  I  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
men  as  will  obstinately  refuse  to  change  their 
opinions.  Are  our  opinions  not  to  be  regard- 
ed? I  hope  that  you  will  reoolleot  that  you 
are  going  to  join  with  men  who  will  pay  no  re- 
spect even  to  this  State. 

Switzerland  consists  of  thirteen  cantons  ex- 
pressly confederated  for  national  defence.  They 
have  stood  the  shock  of  four  hundred  years: 
that  country  has  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity 
most  of  that  long  period.  Their  dissensions 
have  been,  comparatively  to  those  of  other 
countries  very  few.  What  has  passed  in  the 
neighbonng  countries  ?  wars,  dissensions  and  in- 
trigues— Germany  involved  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble civil  war  thirty  years  successively,  contmual- 
ly  convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  har- 
assed by  foreign  wars — ^France  with  her  mighty 
monarchy  perpetually  at  war.  Compare  the 
peasants  of  Switzeiiand  with  those  of  any  other 
mighty  nation;  you  will  find  them  far  more 
happy:  for  one  civil  war  among  them,  there 
have  been  five  or  six  among  other  nations: 
their  attachment  to  their  country,  and  to  free- 
dom, their  resolute  intrepidity  in  their  defence, 
the  consequent  security  and  happiness  which 
thejr  have  enioyed,  and  the  respect  and  awe 
which  these  things  produced  in  their  bordering 
nations,  have  signalized  those  republicans. 
Their  valor,  sir,  has  been  active ;  every  thing 
that  sets  in  motion  the  springs  of  the  human 
heart,  engaged  them  to  the  protection  of  their 
inestimable  privileges.  They  have  not  only  se- 
cured their  own  liberty,  but  have  been  the  ar- 
biters of  the  fate  of  other  people.  Here,  sir, 
contemplate  the  triumph  of  republican  govern- 
ments over  the  pride  of  monarchy.  I  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  that  tne  necessity  of  national  defence 
has  prevailed  in  invigorating  their  councils  and 
arms,  and  has  been,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  means  of  keeping  these  honest  people  to- 
gether. But,  sir,  they  have  had  wisdom  enough 
to  keep  together  and  render  themselves  formi- 
dable. Their  heroism  is  proverbial  They  would 
heroically  fight  for  their  government,  and  their 
laws.  One  of  the  illumined  sons  of  these  times 
would  not  fight  for  those  objects.  Those  vir- 
tuous and  simple  people  have  not  a  mighty  and 
splendid  president,  nor  enormously  expensive 
navies  and  armies  to  support.  No,  sir,  those 
brave  republicans  have  acquired  their  reputa- 
tion no  less  by  their  undaunted  intrepidity, 
than  by  the  wisdom  of  their  frugal  and  econo- 
mical policy.  Let  us  follow  their  example,  and 
be  eqtuJly  happy.  The  honorable  member  ad- 
vises us  to  adopt  a  measure  which  will  destroy 
our  bill  of  rights:  for,  after  hearing  his  picture 
of  nations,  and  his  reasons  for  abandoning  all 
the  powers  retained  to  the  States  by  the  con- 
federation, I  am  more  firmly  persuaded  of  the 
impropriety  of  adopting  this  new  plan  in  its 
present  shape. 

I  had  doubts  of  the  power  of  those  who  went 
to  the  convention;  but  now  we  are  possessed 
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of  it,  let  OS  ezamiiie  it  When  we  trasted  the 
great  object  of  revising  the  confederation  to 
ti^e  greatest,  the  best  and  most  enlightened  of 
our  citizens,  we  thought  their  deliberations 
would  have  been  solely  confined  to  that  revi- 
sion. Instead  of  this,  a  new  system,  totally 
different  in  its  nature^  and  vesting  the  most  ex- 
tensive powers  in  Congress,  is  presented.  Will 
the  ten  men  yon  are  to  send  to  Congress,  be 
more  worthy  than  those  seven  were  ?  If  power 
ffrew  so  rapidly  in  their  hands,  what  may  it  not 
do  in  the  hands  of  others?  If  those  who  go 
from  this  8tate  will  find  power  accompanied 
with  temptation,  our  situation  must  be  truly 
critical.  When  about  forming  a  government, 
if  we  mistake  the  principles,  or  commit  any 
other  error,  the  very  circumstance  promises 
that  power  will  be  abused.  The  greatest  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  are  therefore  necessary; 
nor  does  this  proposed  system  in  its  investiga- 
ti<m  here,  deserve  the  least  charity. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  the  na- 
tional government  is  without  energy.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  him :  and  when  he  cried  out 
union,  I  agreed  with  him :  but  I  tell  him  not  to 
mistake  the  end  for  the  means.  The  end  is 
union ;  the  most  capital  means,  I  suppose,  are 
an  army  and  navy:  on  a  supposition  I  will  ac- 
knowledge this;  still  the  bare  act  of  agreeing 
to  that  paper,  though  it  may  have  an  amazing 
influence,  will  not  pay  our  millions.  There 
must  be  things  to  pay  debts.  What  these 
things  are,  or  how  mej  are  to  be  produced, 
must  be  determined  by  our  political  wisdom 
and  economy. 

The  honorable  gentleman  alleges,  that  pre- 
vious amendments  will  prevent  the  junction  of 
our  riches  from  producing  great  profits  and 
emoluments,  (which  would  enable  us  to  pay  our 

riblic  debts,)  by  excluding  us  from  the  Union, 
believe,  sir,  that  a  previous  ratification  of  a 
system  notc»*iously  and  confessedly  defective, 
will  endanger  our  riches,  our  liberty,  our  alL 
Its  defects  are  acknowledged;  they  cannot  be 
denied.  The  reason  offered  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  for  adopting  this  defective  system,  lb 
the  adoption  by  ei^t  States.  I  say,  nr,  that, 
if  we  present  nothing  but  what  is  reasonable  in 
the  shape  of  amendments,  they  will  receive  us. 
Union  is  as  necessary  for  them  as  for  us.  Will 
itey  then  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  join  us  ? 
If  st^h  be  their  disposition,  I  am  happy  to 
Imow  it  in  time. 

The  honorable  member  then  observed,  that 
naUons  will  expend  millions  for  commercial  ad- 
vantages; that  is,  they  will  deprive  you  of 
every  advantage  if  they  can.  Apply  this  an- 
other way.  Their  cheq>er  way,  instead  of  lay- 
ing out  millions  in  making  war  upon  you,  will 
be  to  corrupt  your  senators.  I  know  that  if 
they  be  not  above  all  price,  they  may  make  a 
•aorifice  of  our  commercial  interests.  They 
may  advise  your  president  to  make  a  treaty 
that  will  not  only  sacrifice  all  your  commercial 
interests,  but  throw  prostrate  your  bill  of  rights. 
Does  he  fear  that  their  diips  will  outnumber 


ours  on  the  ooean,  or  that  natiooB,  whose  inter- 
ests  come  in  contrast  with  ours,  in  the  progress 
of  their  guilt,  will  perpetrate  the  vilest  expedi- 
Mits  to  exclude  us  from  a  participation  in  com- 
mercial advantages?  Does  he  advise  us,  in 
order  to  avoid  this  evil,  to  ad<^t  a  constitution, 
which  will  enable  such  nations  to  obtain  their 
eods  by  the  more  easy  mode  of  contaminating 
the  principles  of  our  senators?  Sir,  if  our  sen- 
at(n*s  will  not  be  corrupted,  it  will  be  because 
they  will  be  good  men ;  and  not  because  the 
constitution  provides  against  coimption;  for 
there  is  no  real  check  secured  in  it,  and  ^e 
most  abandoned  and  profligate  acts  may  with 
impunity  be  committed  by  tiiem. 

With  respect  \>  Maryland,  what  danger  fhmi 
thence?  I  know  none.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  hostility  premeditated  or  ccmimitted.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  have  not  heard  of  \L 
Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  illumined, 
have  not  informed  their  foUow-citizens  of  it.  I 
am  so  valiant  as  to  say,  that  no  danger  can 
come  from  that  source,  sufficient  to  make  me 
abandon  my  republican  principles.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  ought  to  have  recollected, 
tiiat  there  were  no  tyrants  in  America,  as  there 
are  in  Europe :  the  citizens  of  republican  bor- 
ders are  only  terrible  to  tyrants:  instead  of 
being  dangerous  to  one  another,  they  mutually 
support  one  another^s  liberties.  We  might  be 
confederated  with  the  adopting  States,  without 
ratifying  this  system.  No  form  of  government 
renders  a  people  more  formidable.  A  confede- 
racy of  States  joined  together,  becomes  strong 
as  the  United  Netherla^s.  The  government 
of  Holland  (execrated  as  it  is)  proves  tiiat  tiiie 
present  confederation  is  adequate  to  every  pur- 
pose of  human  association.  There  are  seven 
provinces  confederated  together  for  a  long  time, 
containing  numerous  opulent  cities  and  many 
of  the  finest  ports  in  the  worid.  The  recoUeo- 
tion  of  the  situation  of  that  country,  would 
make  me  execrate  monarchy.  The  singolar 
felicity  and  success  of  that  people,  are  unparal- 
leled ;  freedom  has  done  miracles  there  in  re- 
claiming land  from  the  ooean.  It  is  the  richest 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Have  they  no 
men  or  money  ?  Have  they  no  fieets  or  armiesf 
Have  they  no  arts  or  sciences  among  themf 
How  did  they  repel  the  attacks  of  the  greatest 
nations  in  the  world  ?  How  have  they  acquired 
their  amazing  influence  and  power?  Did  tiiey 
consolidate  government,  to  effect  these  purposes 
as  we  do?  No,  sir,  they  have  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle  and  difficulty,  and  have  arrived 
at  the  summit  of  political  felicity,  and  of  nn- 
comnoon  opulence,  by  means  of  a  confederacy ; 
that  very  government  which  gentlemen  afiTect 
to  despise.  They  have,  sir,  avoided  a  consoli- 
dation as  the  greatest  of  evils.  They  have 
lately,  it  is  true,  made  one  advance  in  that  fiutal 
progression.  This  misfortune  burst  on  them  by 
iniquity  and  artifice.  That  stadtholdw,  that 
executive  magistrate,  contrived  it,  in  coi\}uno- 
tion  with  other  European  nations.  It  was  not 
the  choice  d  the  people.    Was  it  owing  to  hii 
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_'  that  Has  happeoed?  If  two  provinoes 
bftTe  paid  nothing,  what  have  not  the  rest  done? 
And  have  not  these  two  proyinoes  made  other 
ezertioDst  Ought  thej,  to  avoid  this  inconve- 
nienoe,  to  have  eonsolidated  their  different 
States,  and  have  a  ten  miles  square  ?  Compare 
that  little  spot,  nurtured  by  liberty,  with  the 
fiurest  country  in  the  world.  Does  not  Holland 
possess  a  powerM  navy  and  army,  and  a  foU 
treasury  I  They  did  not  acquire  these  by  de- 
basing the  principles  and  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  their  citizens.  Sir,  they  acquired 
tMse  by  their  industry,  economy,  and  by  the 
freedom  d  their  government.  Their  commerce 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Europe ;  their  credit  is 
mneqpialied;  their  felicity  will  be  an  eteraal 
moQoment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  every 
nation  in  Europe  is  taught  by  them  what  they 
are,  and  what  uiey  ought  to  be.  The  contrast 
between  those  nations  and  this  happy  people, 
is  the  most  spl^idid  q)eotacle  for  republicans, 
the  greatest  cause  of  exultation  and  triumph  to 
the  sons  of  freedom.  While  other  nations,  pre- 
^ntated  by  the  rage  of  ambition  or  folly^  have, 
^  the  pursuit  of  the  most  magnificent  projects, 
riveted  the  fetters  of  bondage  on  themselves 
and  their  descendants,  these  republicans  have 
secured  their  political  h^>piness  and  freedom. 
Where  is  there  a  nation  to  be  compared  to 
them?  Where  is  there  now,  or  where  was 
there  ever  a  nation,  of  so  small  a  territory,  and 
so  few  in  number,  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  so 
happy  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  superiority  ? 
Liberty,  sir,  the  freedom  of  their  government. 
Though  they  are  now  unhappily  in  some  decree 
eonmidated,  yet  they  have  my  acclamations, 
when  put  in  contrast  with  those  millions  of 
their  reUow-men  who  lived  and  died  slaves. 
The  dangers  of  a  consolidation  ou^ht  to  be 
guarded  agfunst  in  this  country.  I  shall  exert 
my  poor  talents  to  ward  them  off.  Dangers 
are  to  be  apprehended  in  whatever  manner  we 
proceed;  but  those  of  a  consolidation  are  the 
most  destructive.  Let  us  leave  no  expedient 
untried  to  secure  happiness;  but  whatever  be 
our  decision,  I  am  consoled  if  American  liberty 
win  remain  entire  only  for  half  a  century ;  and  I 
trust  that  mankind  in  general,  and  our  p<^terity 
in  particular,  will  be  compensated  for  every 
anxiety  we  now  feeL 

Another  gentleman  tells  us,  that  no  inconve- 
nienoe  will  result  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  taxation  by  the  general  government;  that 
two  shillings  out  of  ten  may  be  saved  by  the 
impost;  and  that  four  shillings  may  be  paid  to 
the  federal  collector,  and  four  to  the  State  col- 
lector. A  change  of  government  will  not  pay 
money.  If  from  the  probable  amount  of  the 
impost,  yon  take  the  enormous  and  extravagant 
expenses,  which  will  certainly  attend  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  consolidated  government,  I 
believe  you  will  find  no  reduction  of  the  public 
burdens  by  this  new  system.  The  splendid 
maintenanoe  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses;  and  the  salaries  and  fees 
of  the  swarm  of  ofilosrs  and  dependants  on  the 


government,  will  cost  this  continent  immense 
sums.  Double  sets  of  cdlectors  will  double 
the  expense.  To  these  are  to  be  added  oppres- 
sive  excisemen  and  custom-house  officers.  Sir, 
the  people  have  an  hereditary  hatred  to  custom- 
house officers.  The  experience  of  the  mother 
country  leads  me  to  detest  them.  They  have 
introduced  their  banelul  influence  into  the  ad- 
ministration, and  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  systems  that  ever  the  world  saw.  Our 
forefathers  ei\}oyed  liberty  there^  while  that 
system  was  in  its  purity,  but  it  is  now  contami* 
nated  by  influence  of  every  kind. 

The  style  of  the  government  (we  the  peo- 
ple) was  introduced,  perhaps,  to  recommend  it 
to  the  people  at  laige ;  to  those  citizens  who 
are  to  be  levelled  and  degraded  to  the  lowest 
degree,  who  are  likened  to  a  herd,  and  who, 
by  the  operation  of  this  Messed  system,  are  to 
be  transformed  from  respectable^  independ^it 
citizens,  to  abject,  dependent  subjects  or  slaves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  has  anticipated  what 
we  are  to  be  reduced  to,  by  degradingly  assim- 
ilating our  citizens  to  a  herd. 

Here  Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  declared  that 
he  did  not  use  that  word  to  excite  anv  odium, 
but  merely  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  multitude. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  it  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  that  he  verily  believed, 
that  system  would  operate  as  he  had  said.  [He 
then  continued]— I  will  exchange  that  abom- 
inable word  for  requisitions;  requisitions  which 
gentlemen  affect  to  despise,  have  nothing  de- 
grading in  them.  On  this  depends  our  political 
prosperity.  I  never  will  give  up  that  darling 
woro,  requisitions;  my  country  may  give  it  up: 
a  nugority  may  wrest  it  from  me,  but  I  will 
never  give  it  up  till  my  grave.  Requisitions 
are  attended  with  one  singular  advantage. 
They  are  attended  by  deliberation.  They  secure 
to  the  States  the  beneflt  of  correcting  oppressive 
errors.  If  our  assemblv  thought  requisitions 
erroneous,  if  they  thought  the  aemand  was  too 
great,  they  might  at  least  supplicate  Gongress 
to  reconsider,  that  it  was  a  little  too  much.  The 

Sower  of  direct  taxation  was  called  by  the 
onorable  sentleman  the  soul  of  the  govern- 
ment: anotner  gentleman  called  it  the  lungs  of 
the  government.  We  all  agree,  that  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  body  politic.  If 
the  power  of  raising  money  be  necessary  for 
the  general  government,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
States.  If  money  be  the  vitals  of  Congress,  is 
it  not  precious  for  those  individuals  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken?  Must  I  give  my  soul,  my 
lungs,  to  Congress?  Congress  must  have  oui 
souk ;  the  State  must  have  our  souls.  This  ii 
dishonorable  and  disgraceful.  These  two  co- 
ordinate, interfering,  unlimited  powers  of  bar 
assing  the  community,  are  unexampled — un- 
precedented in  history ;  they  are  the  visionary 
projects  of  modem  politicians :  tell  me  not  of 
imaginary  means,  but  of  reality:  this  political 
solecism  will  never  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the 
community.  It  will  be  as  oppressive  in  practice 
as  it  is  absurd  in  theory.  If  you  part  from  this^ 
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which  the  honorable  genti^nan  tells  jon  ia  the 
soul  of  Ck>ngre66,  yon  will  be  inevitably  rnined. 
I  tdl  yon,  tinej  shall  not  have  the  soul  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  tell  ns,  that  one  collector  may 
collect  the  federal  and  State  taxes.  The  general 
government  being  paramount  to  the  State  legis- 
latnrea,  if  the  sheriff  is  to  collect  for  both--hiB 
right  hand  for  the  Congress,  his  left  for  the 
State — ^his  right  hand  being  paramount  over  the 
left  his  collections  will  go  to  Congress.  We 
will  have  the  rest  Deficiencies  in  collections 
will  always  operate  against  the  States.  Con- 
gress being  the  paramount  supreme  power, 
must  not  be  disappointed.  Thus  Congress  will 
have  an  unlimited,  unbounded  command  over 
the  soul  of  this  commonwealth.  After  satisfy- 
ii^  their  uncontrolled  demands,  what  can  be 
left  for  the  States  ?  Not  a  sulSSciency  even  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  internal  administra- 
tion. They  must  therefore  glide  imperceptibly 
and  gradufdly  out  of  existence.  This,  ear.  must 
naturally  terminate  in  a  consolidation.  If  this 
wiU  do  for  other  people,  it  never  will  do  for 
me. 

If  we  are  to  have  one  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  souls,  it  must  be  by  im- 
plication. The  constitution  does  not  positively 
secure  it  Even  say  it  is  a  natural  implication, 
why  not  give  us  a  right  to  that  proportion  in 
express  terms,  in  language  that  could  not  admit 
of  evasions  or  subterfuges?  If  they  can  use 
implication  for  us,  they  can  also  use  implication 
against  us.  We  are  giving  power;  they  are 
getting  power :  judge,  then,  on  which  side  the 
implication  will  be  used.  When  we  once  put 
it  in  their  option  to  assume  constructive  power, 
danger  will  follow.  Trial  by  jury,  and  liberty 
of  the  press,  are  also  cm  this  foundation  of  im- 
plication. If  they  encroach  on  these  rights, 
and  you  give  your  implication  for  a  plea,  you 
are  cast ;  for  they  will  be  justified  by  the  last 
part  of  it,  which  gives  them  fail  power  "to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  their  powers  into  execution." 
Implication  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  un- 
bounded :  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  and  no  limits 
be  prescribed,  it  admits  of  the  utmost  exten- 
sion. They  say,  that  every  thing  that  \b  not 
given  is  retained.  The  reverse  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  true  by  implication.  They  do  not  carry 
their  implication  so  far  when  they  speak  of  the 
general  welfare.  No  implication  when  the 
sweeping  clause  comes.  Implication  is  only 
necessary  when  the  existence  of  privileges  is  in 
dilute.  The  existence  of  powers  is  sumcientiy 
established.  If  we  trust  our  dearest  rights  to 
implication,  we  shall  be  in  a  very  unhappy 
situation. 

Implication  in  England  has  been  a  source  of 
dissension.  There  has  been  a  war  of  implica- 
tion between  the  king  and  people.  For  one 
hundred  years  did  the  mother  county  strun^le 
under  the  uncertainty  of  implication.  The 
people  insisted  that  their  rights  were  implied : 
the  monarch  denied  the  doctrine.  Their  bill  of 
ri^ts  in  some  degree  terminated  the  dispute. 


By  a  bold  implication,  they  said  they  had  a 
right  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This 
constructive  power  we  opposed,  and  success- 
fully. Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  the  most 
important  thing  that  could  be  thought  of,  was 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  construction  and 
implication.  These,  sir,  were  then  deemed 
perilous.  The  first  thing  that  was  thought  o£ 
was  a  bill  of  rights.  We  were  not  satisfied 
with  your  constructive  argumentative  rights. 

Mr.  Henry  then  declared  a  bill  of  rights  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  that  a  general  positive 
provision  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  system, 
securing  to  the  States  and  the  people  every 
right  which  was  not  conceded  to  the  general 
government;  and  that  every  implication  should 
be  done  away.  It  being  now  late,  he  concluded 
by  observing,  that  he  would  resume  the  subject 
aenotber  time. 

On  the  9th,  Mr.  Henry  continued  his  remarks 
as  follows : 

Mb.  Cbasbmas:  I  find  myself  again  constrain- 
ed to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  this  committee. 
I  wish  there  was  a  prospect  of  union  in  our 
sentiments ;  so  much  time  would  not  then  be 
taken  up.  But  when  I  review  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  of  the 
dangers  which  appear  to  me  in  this  new  plan 
of  government,  and  compare  thereto  my  poor 
abiuties  to  secure  our  rights,  it  will  take  much 
more  time,  in  my  poor  unconnected  way,  to 
traverse  the  objectionable  parts  of  it;  there  are 
friends  here  wno  will  be  abler  than  myself  to 
make  good  these  objections  which  to  us  appear 
well  founded.  If  we  recollect,  on  last  Saturday, 
I  made  some  observations  on  some  of  those 
dangers,  which  these  gentlemen  would  fain 
per^iade  us  hang  over  the  citizens  of  this  c<Hn- 
monwealth,  to  induce  us  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, and  adopt  the  new  plan.  Unless  there 
be  great  and  awful  dangers,  the  change  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  experiment  ou^ht  not  to  be 
made.  In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  these 
dangers,  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  most  serious 
view  of  them,  to  feel  them,  to  handle  them, 
and  to  be  familiar  with  them.  It  is  not  snfil- 
cient  to  feign  mere  imaginary  dangers;  there 
must  be  a  dreadful  reality.  The  great  question 
between  us  is,  does  that  reality  exist  ?  These 
dangers  are  partially  attributed  to  bad  laws, 
execrated  by  the  community  at  large.  It  ia 
said  the  people  wish  to  change  the  government. 
I  should  be  happy  to  meet  them  on  that  ground. 
Should  the  people  wish  to  change  it,  we  should 
be  innocent  of  the  dangers.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
the  people  do  not  wish  to  change  their  govern- 
ment How  am  I  to  prove  it?  It  will  rest  on 
my  bare  assertion,  unless  supported  by  an  in- 
ternal conviction  in  men's  breasts.  My  poor 
say-so  is  a  mere  nonentity.  But,  sir,  I  am 
persuaded  that  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia must  have  amendments  to  the  new  plan, 
to  reconcile  them  to  a  change  of  their  govem- 
I  ment    Our  assertions  form  but  a  slippery  foun- 
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fbttoa  for  the  people  to  rest  their  politioal  salva- 
tkm  on.  No  goyemment  can  flourish  unless  it 
be  founded  on  the  affection  of  the  people.  Un- 
ksB  gentlemen  can  be  sore  that  this  new  system 
18  founded  on  that  ground,  thej  ought  to  stop 
their  career. 

I  will  not  repeat  what  the  gentlemen  sajr, 
but  will  mention  one  thing.  There  is  a  dispute 
between  us  and  the  Spaniards,  about  the  nght 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  This  dispute  has 
q>rnng  from  the  federal  government.  1  wish  a 
ffreat  deal  to  be  said  on  mis  subject.  I  wish  to 
know  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  business, 
as  it  would  probably  mifold  great  dangers.  In 
my  opinion,  the  preservation  of  that  river  calls 
for  our  most  serious  consideration.  It  has  been 
agitated  in  Congress.  Seven  States  have  voted 
80  as  that  it  is  known  to  the  Spaniards,  that 
xmder  onr  ezlBting  system  the  Mississippi  shall 
be  taken  from  them.  Seven  States  wished  to 
relinquish  this  river  to  them.  The  six  Southern 
States  opposed  it.  Seven  States  not  being  suf- 
fident  to  convey  it  away,  it  remains  now  ours. 
If  I  am  wrong,  there  are  a  number  on  this 
floor  who  can  contradict  the  facts;  I  will 
readfly  retract  This  new  government,  I  con- 
ceive, will  enable  those  States,  who  have  al- 
ready discovered  their  inclination  that  way,  to 
give  away  this  river.  Will  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman advise  us  to  relinquish  this  inestimable 
navigation,  and  place  formidable  enemies  to  our 
backs!  This  weak,  this  poor  confederation 
cannot  secure  us.  We  are  resolved  to  take 
shelter  under  the  shield  of  federal  authority  in 
America.  The  southern  parts  of  America  have 
been  protected  by  that  weakness  so  much  exe- 
crateoL  I  hope  tiiis  will  be  explained.  I  was 
not  in  Congress  when  these  transactions  took 
pLaee.  I  may  not  have  stated  every  fact.  I 
may  have  misrepresented  matters.  I  hope  to 
be  fully  acquainted  with  every  thing  relative  to 
tiie  subject  Let  us  hear  how  the  great  and 
important  right  of  navigating  that  river  has 
been  attended  to;  and  whether  I  am  mistaken 
in  niy  opinion,  that  federal  measures  will  lose  it 
to  us  for  ever.  If  a  bare  nu^ority  of  Congress 
can  make  laws,  the  situation  of  our  western 
citizens  is  dreadful. 

We  are  threatened  with  danger  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  debt  due  to  France.  We  have 
information  from  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Yir- 
g^ida,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  which  disproves  the 
flugffestions  of  such  danger.  This  citizen  has 
n^been  in  the  airy  regions  of  theoretic  specu- 
li^on ;  our  ambassador  is  this  worthy  citizen. 
The  ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ea  IB  not  so  despised  as  the  honorable  gentle- 
man would  make  us  believe.  A  servant  of  a 
republic  is  as  much  respected  as  that  of  a  mon- 
arch. The  honorable  gentleman  tells  us,  that 
hofl^e  fleets  are  to  be  sent  to  make  reprisals 
upon  U8;  onr  ambassador  tells  you,  that  the 
kmg  of  France  haa  taken  into  consideration  to 
enter  into  commercial  regulations  on  reciprocal 
tenns  with  ua,  which  wifi  be  of  peculiar  advan- 
tage to  u&    1)008  this  look  like  hostilityf    I 


might  go  fdrther ;  I  might  say,  not  from  public 
authority,  but  good  information,  that  his  opinion 
is,  that  you  rdect  this  government  His  char- 
acter and  abilities  are  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion; he  is  well  acquainted,  in  every  respect, 
with  this  country;  equally  so  with  the  policy 
of  the  European  nations.  This  illustrious  citi- 
zen advises  you  to  reject  this  government,  till 
it  be  amended.  His  sentiments  coincide  en- 
tirely with  ours.  His  attachment  to,  and  ser- 
vices done  for  this  country,  are  well  known. 
At  a  great  distance  from  us,  he  remembers  and 
studies  our  happiness.  Living  amidst  splendor 
and  dissipation,  he  thinks  yet  of  bills  of  rights-^ 
thinks  of  those  little  despised  things  called 
maxims.  Let  us  follow  the  sage  advice  of  this 
common  friend  of  our  happiness.  It  is  little 
usual  for  nations  to  send  armies  to  collect  debts. 
The  hoi^  of  Bourbon,  that  great  friend  of 
America,  will  never  attack  her  for  the  unwill- 
ing delay  of  payment  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  Europe  is  too  much  engaged  about  ob- 
jects of  greater  importance  to  attend  to  us;  0^ 
that  great  theatre  of  the  world  the  little  Amer- 
ican matters  vanish.  Do  you  believe,  that 
the  mighty  monarch  of  France,  beholding  the 
greatest  scenes  that  ever  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  prince  of  that  country,  will  divert  himself 
from  those  important  objects,  and  now  call  for 
a  settlement  of  accounts  with  America?  This 
proceeding  is  not  warranted  by  good  sense. 
The  friendly  disposition  to  us,  and  the  actual 
situation  of  France,  render  the  idea  of  danger 
from  that  quarter  absurd.  Would  this  counts- 
man  of  ours  be  fond  of  advising  us  to  a  mear 
sure  which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous,  and  can 
it  be  reasonably  supposed,  that  he  can  be  igno- 
rant of  any  premeaitated  hostility  against  this 
country?  The  honorable  gentleman  may  sus- 
pect the  account,  but  I  will  do  our  friend  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  would  warn  us  of  any 
danger  from  France. 

Do  you  suppose  the  Spanish  monarch  will 
risk  a  contest  with  the  United  States,  when  his 
feeble  colonies  are  exposed  to  them?  Eveir 
advance  the  people  here  make  to  the  westward, 
makes  him  tremble  for  Mexico  and  Peru.  De- 
spised as  we  are  among  ourselves  under  our 
present  government,  we  are  terrible  to  that 
monarchy.  If  this  be  not  a  foot,  it  is  generally 
said  so. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  frightened  by  dan- 
gers from  Holland.  We  must  diange  our  gov- 
ernment to  escape  the  wrath  of  that  republic 
Holland  groans  under  a  governm^it  like  this 
new  one.  A  stadtholder,  sir,  a  Dutch  president 
has  brought  on  that  country  miseries  which 
will  not  permit  them  to  collect  debts  with  fleets 
or  armies.  The  wife  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder 
brought  one  hundred  thousand  men  a^cunst  that 
republic,  and  prostrated  all  opposition.  This 
president  wlU  bring  miseries  on  us  like  those  of 
Holland.  Such  is  the  condition  of  European 
affairs,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  send 
fleets  or  armies  to  collect  debts.  But  here,  sir, 
they  make  a  transition  to  objects  oi  another 
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1dnd«  We  are  presented  with  dangers  of  a  very 
nncommon  natare.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  painting.  Some  gentlemen  have  a 
peculiar  talent  for  them.  They  are  practised 
with  great  ingenuity  on  this  occasion.  As  a 
counterpart  to  what  we  have  already  heen  in- 
timidated with,  we  are  told,  that  some  lands 
have  heen  sold  which  cannot  he  found ;  and  that 
this  will  bring  war  on  this  country.  Here  the 
picture  will  not  stand  examination.  Can  it  be 
supposed,  that  if  a  few  land  speculators  and  job- 
bers have  violated  the  principles  of  probity,  that 
it  will  involve  this  country  in  war  ?  Is  there  no 
redress  to  be  otherwise  obtained,  even  admit- 
ting the  delinquents  and  sufferers  to  be  numer- 
ous? When  gentlemen  are  thus  driven  to  pro- 
duce imaginary  dangers,  to  induce  this  conven- 
tion to  assent  to  this  change,  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  uncandid  to  say,  that  the  change  itself  is 
really  dangerous.  Then  the  Maryland  compact 
is  broken,  and  will  produce  perilous  conse- 
quences. I  see  nothing  very  terrible  in  this, 
xhe  adoption  of  the  new  system  will  not  re- 
move the  evil.  Will  they  forfeit  good  neigh- 
borhood with  us,  because  tifie  compact  is  broken? 
Then  the  disputes  concerning  t^e  Carolina  line 
are  to  involve  us  in  dangers.  A  strip  of  land 
running  from  the  westward  of  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  subject  of  this  pretended 
dispute.  I  do  not  know  the  length  or  breadth 
of  this  disputed  spot  Have  they  not  regularly 
confirmed  our  right  to  it  and  relinquished  all 
claims  to  it?  I  can  venture  to  pledge,  that  the 
people  of  Carolina  will  never  disturb  us.  The 
strength  of  this  despised  country  has  settled  an 
immense  tract  of  country  to  the  westward. 
Give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  the  honorable 
gentleman^s  observations  on  our  frontiers,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west,  are  all  inaccurate. 

Will  Maryland  fight  against  this  country  for 
seeking  amendments?  Were  there  not  sixty 
members  in  that  State  who  went  in  quest  of 
amendments?  Sixty  against  eight  or  ten  were 
in  favor  of  pursuing  amendments.  Shall  they 
fight  us  for  doing  what  they  themselves  have 
done?  They  have  sought  amendments,  but  dif- 
ferently from  the  manner  in  which  I  wish 
an^endments  to  be  got  The  honorable  gentle- 
man may  plume  himself  on  this  difference.  Will 
they  fight  us  for  this  dissimilarity?  Will  they 
fight  us  for  seeking  the  object  they  seek 
themselves?  When  they  do,  it  will  be  time 
for  me  to  hold  my  peace.  Then,  sir,  comes 
Pennsylvania,  in  terrible  array.  Pennsvlva- 
nia  is  to  go  in  conflict  with  Virdnia.  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  good  neighbor  hereto- 
fore. She  is  federal — something  terrible:  Vir- 
ginia cannot  look  her  in  the  face.  If  we  suffi- 
ciently attend  to  the  actual  situation  of  things, 
we  will  conclude  that  Pennsvlvania  will  do 
what  we  do.  A  number  of  that  country  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it  Many  of  them  have 
lately  been  convinced  of  its  fatal  tendency. 
They  are  disgorged  of  their  federalism.  I  be- 
seech you  to  bring  this  matter  home  to  your- 
selves.   Was  tiiere  a  possibility  for  the  people 


of  that  State  to  know  the  reasons  of  adop<ang 
that  system  or  understand  its  principles,  m  so 
very  short  a  period  after  its  formation?  This 
is  the  middle  of  June.    Those  transactions  hap- 

Eened  last  August.  The  matter  was  circulated 
y  every  Effort  of  industry,  and  the  most  pre- 
cipitate measures  taken  to  hurry  the  people  into 
an  adoption.  Yet  now,  after  having  had  several 
months  since  to  investigate  it,  a  very  large  part 
of  this  community — a  very  great  majority  of 
this  community,  do  not  understand  it  I  have 
heard  gentlemen  of  resneiitable  abilities  declare 
they  did  not  understana  it  If  after  great  pains, 
men  of  high  learning,  who  have  receiv^  the 
aid  of  a  regular  education,  do  not  understand 
it;  if  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  understood  it 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  must  have  been  from 
intuitive  understandings,  and  uncommon  acute- 
ness  of  perception.  Place  yourselves  in  their  situ- 
ation ;  would  you  fight  yoi^r  neighbors  for  consid- 
ering this  great  and  awftil  matter?  If  you  wish 
for  real  amendments,  such  as  the  security  of 
the  trial  by  jury,  it  will  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  Whatever  may  be  the 
disposition  of  the  aristocratical  politicians  of 
that  country,  I  know  there  are  friends  of  human 
nature  in  that  State.  If  so,  they  will  never 
make  war  on  those  who  make  professions  of 
what  they  are  attached  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  danger  arising  from  borderers,  it 
is  mutual  and  reciprocal.  If  it  be  dangerous 
for  Virginia,  it  is  equally  so  for  them.  It  will 
be  their  true  interest  to  be  united  with  us.  The 
danger  of  our  being  their  enemies,  will  be  a 
prevailing  argument  in  our  favor.  It  will  be 
as  powerful  to  admit  us  into  the  Union,  as  a 
vote  of  adoption  without  previous  amendments 
could  possibly  be. 

Then  the  savage  Indians  are  to  destroy  us. 
We  cannot  look  them  in  the  face.  The  danger 
is  here  divided ;  they  are  as  terrible  to  the  other 
States  as  to  us:  but,  sir,  it  is  well  known  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  fh)m  them.  Our  back 
settlers  are  considerably  stronger  than  they, 
and  their  superiority  increases  daily.  Suppose 
the  States  to  be  confederated  all  around  us, 
what  we  want  in  number,  we  shall  make  up 
otherwise.  Our  compact  situation  and  natural 
strength  will  secure  us.  But  to  avoid  all  dan- 
gers, we  must  take  shelter  under  the  federal 
government.  Nothing  pves  a  decided  impor- 
tance but  thi  s  federal  government  You  will 
sip  sorrow,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  if 
you  want  any  other  security  than  the  laws  of 
Virginia. 

A  number  of  characters  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence in  this  country,  object  to  this  govern- 
ment ^pT  its  consolidating  tendency.  This  is 
not  imaginary.  It  is  a  formidable  reality.  K 
consolidation  proves  to  be  as  mischievous  to 
this  country  as  it  has  been  to  other  countries, 
what  will  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  country 
do?  This  government  will  operate  like  an 
ambuscade.  It  will  destroy  the  State  govern- 
ments, and  swallow  up  the  liberties  of  tlie 
people,  without  giving  them  previous  notioe. 
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If  geaUemen  are  wOMng  to  nm  iha  hazard,  let 
^bim  ran  it ;  bat  I  shul  exoalpate  myself  by 
B17  o{»poeitum,  and  monitory  warnings  within 
these  walls.  Bat  then  oomes  paper  numey. 
We  are  at  peace  on  ^is  sobjeot  Though  this 
is  a  Uiing  which  that  mighty  federal  convention 
had  no  bnsinees  with,  yet  I  acknowledge  that 
paper  money  would  be  the  bane  of  this  coun- 
try. I  detest  it.  Nothing  can  justify  a  people 
in  resorting  to  it^  but  extreme  necessity.  It  is 
at  rest,  however,  in  this  commonwealth.  It  is 
no  longer  solicited  or  advocated. 

Sir,  I  ask  you,  and  every  other  gentleman 
who  hears  me,  if  he  can  restrain  his  indignation 
at  a  system,  which  takes  from  the  State  legis- 
ktares  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  one  hundred  and  eighty 
representatives,  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  cannot  be  trusted  with  their  interests. 
They  are  a  mobbish,  suspected  herd.  This 
country  has  not  virtue  enough  to  manage  its 
own  internal  interests.  These  must  be  referred 
to  Uie  chosen  ten.  If  we  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  private  contracts  of  the  citizens,  we 
must  be  depraved  indeed.  If  he  can  prove,  ^at, 
by  one  uniform  system  of  abandoned  principles, 
the  legislature  has  betrayed  the  rights  of  the 
people,  then  let  us  seek  another  anelter.  So 
degrading  an  indignity — so  flagrant  an  outrage 
on  the  States — so  vUe  a  suspicion  is  humiliating 
to  my  mind,  and  many  others. 

Will  the  adoption  of  this  new  plan  pay  our 
debts  ?  This,  sir,  is  a  plain  question.  It  is 
inferred,  that  our  grievances  are  to  be  redressed, 
and  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  new  constitution.  Let  me  inform 
the  honorable  gentleman,  that  no  nation  ever 
paid  its  debts  by  a  change  of  government,  with- 
<Kit  the  aid  of  industry.  You  never  will  pay 
jour  debts  but  by  a  radical  change  of  domestic 
economy.  At  present,  you  buy  too  much,  and 
make  too  little  to  pay.  Will  this  new  system 
promote  manufactures,  industry,  and  frugality? 
1^  instead  of  this,  your  hopes  and  designs  will 
be  disappointed,  you  relinqiiiBh  a  great  deal, 
and  hazard  infinitely  more  for  nothing.  Will 
It  enhance  the  value  of  your  lands?  Will  it 
lessen  your  burdens?  Will  your  looms  and 
wheels  go  to  work  by  the  act  of  adoption  ?  If 
it  will  in  its  consequences  produce  these  things, 
it  will  consequently  produce  a  reform,  and  en- 
able you  to  pay  your  debts.  Gentlemen  must 
prove  it.  I  am  a  sceptic — an  infidel  on  this 
point.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  have  these 
hi^jpy  consequences.  I  cannot  confide  in  as- 
sertions and  allegations.  The  evils  that  attend 
as,  lie  in  extravagance  and  want  of  industry, 
and  can  only  be  removed  by  assiduity  and 
aeonomy.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  by  gentle- 
men, that  these  things  will  happen,  because 
the  administration  is  to  be  taken  from  us,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  luminous  few,  who 
wifl  pay  different  attention,  and  be  more  stu- 
dionMT  careful  than  we  can  be  supposed  to  be. 

WiUi  respect  to  the  economical  operation  of 
the  new  government^  I  will  only  remark,  that 


the  national  expenses  will  be  increased — ^if  not 
doubled,  it  will  approadi  it  very  near.  I  might, 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  illiberiuity 
or  extravagance,  say,  that  the  expense  will  be 
multiplied  tenfold.  I  might  tell  you  of  a  nu- 
merous standing  army ;  a  great,  powerfrd  navy ; 
a  long  and  rapacious  train  of  officers  and  de- 
pendents, independent  of  the  president,  sena- 
tors and  representatives,  whose  compensations 
are  without  limitation.  How  are  our  debts  to 
be  discharged  unless  the  taxes  are  increased, 
when  the  expenses  of  government  are  so  greatly 
augmented  ?  The  dejfocts  of  this  system  are  so 
numerous  and  palpable,  and  so  many  States 
object  to  it,  that  no  union  can  be  expected,  un- 
less it  be  amended.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the 
facts.  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  have 
rejected  it.  They  have  refrised  to  become  fede- 
nu.  New  York  and  North  Oarolina  are  re- 
ported to  be  strongly  against  it  From  hi^ 
authority,  give  me  leave  to  tell,  that  New  York 
is  in  high  opposition.  Will  any  gentleman  say 
that  North  Oardina  is  not  against  it?  They 
may  say  so,  but  I  say  that  the  adoption  of  it, 
in  those  two  States,  amounts  to  entire  uncer- 
tainty. The  system  must  be  amended  before 
these  four  States  will  accede  to  it.  Besides, 
there  are  several  other  States  who  are  dissatiB- 
fied,  and  wish  alterations.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  decided  terms,  proposed  amendments;  but 
by  her  previous  ratification,  has  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Maryland  instituted  a  com^ 
mittee  to  propose  amendments.  It  then  ap- 
pears, that  two  States  have  actually  refused  to 
adopt — two  of  those  who  have  adopted,  have  a 
desire  of  amending.  And  there  is  a  probability 
of  its  being  rejected  by  New  York  and  North 
Carolina.  The  other  States  have  acceded  with- 
out proposing  amendments.  With  respect  to 
them,  local  circumstances  have,  in  my  judg^ 
ment,  operated  to  produce  its  unconditioniu, 
instantaneous  adoption.  The  locality  of  the 
seat  of  government,  ten  miles  square,  and  the 
seat  of  justice,  with  all  their  concomitant  emo- 
luments, operated  so  ^werfnlly  with  the  first 
adopting  State,  that  it  was  adopted  without 
taking  time  to  reflect  We  are  told  that  nu- 
merous advantages  will  result  from  the  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
United  States  in  one  happy  spot,  to  those  who 
will  reside  in  or  near  it  Prospects  of  profit 
and  emoluments  have  a  powerful  infiuence  on 
the  human  mind.  We,  sir,  have  no  such  pro- 
jects as  that  of  a  grand  seat  of  government  for 
thirteen  States,  and  perhaps  for  one  hundred 
States  hereafter.  Ck>nnecticut  and  New  Jersey 
have  their  localities  also.  New  York  lies  be- 
tween them.  They  have  no  ports,  and  are  not 
importing  States.  New  York  is  an  importing 
State,  and  taking  advantage  of  its  situation, 
makes  them  pay  duties  for  all  the  articles  of 
their  consumption :  thus,  these  two  States  being 
obliged  to  import  all  they  want,  through  the 
memum  of  New  York,  pay  the  particular  taxes 
of  that  State.  I  know  the  force  and  effect  of 
reasoning  of  this  sort)  by  expmence.    When 
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the  impost  was  prq>08ed  some  jean  ago,  those 
States  which  were  not  importing  States,  readily 
agreed  to  concede  to  Congress,  the  power  of 
laying  an  impost  on  all  go^  imported  for  the 
nse  of  the  continental  treasory.  Oonneoticnt 
and  New  Jersey  therefore,  are  influenced  by 
advantages  of  trade  in  their  adoption.  The 
amounts  of  idl  imposts  are  to  go  into  one  com- 
mon treasury.  This  fiEtvors  adoption  by  the 
non-importing  States;  as  they  participate  in 
tiie  profits  which  were  before  exclnsiyely  en- 
^oyea  by  the  importing  States.  Notwithstand- 
mg  this  obvious  advanta^  to  Connecticnt, 
there  is  a  formidable  minority  there  against  it. 
After  taking  this  general  review  of  American 
a&irs,  as  respecting  federalism,  will  the  honor- 
able gentleman  tell  me,  that  he  can  expect 
union  in  America?  When  so  many  States  are 
pointedly  against  it ;  when  two  adopting  States 
have  pomted  out,  in  express  terms,  their  dis- 
satisfaction as  it  stands ;  and  when  there  is  so 
respectable  a  body  of  men  discontented  in  every 
State ;  can  the  nonorable  gentleman  promise 
himself  harmony,  of  which  he  is  so  fond  ?  K 
he  caxL  I  cannot.  To  me  it  appears  unequivo- 
cally clear,  that  we  shall  not  have  that  harmony. 
If  it  appears  to  the  other  States,  that  our  aver- 
sion is  founded  on  iust  grounds,  will  they  not 
be  willing  to  indulge  us?  If  disunion  will 
really  resvJt  from  Yir^^a^s  proposing  amend- 
ments, will  they  not  wish  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Union,  and  admit  us,  if  not  on  such  terms 
as  we  prescribe,  yet  on  advantageous  terms? 
Is  not  union  as  essential  to  their  happiness,  as 
to  ours  ?  Sir,  without  a  radical  alteration,  the 
States  will  never  be  embraced  in  one  federal 
pale.  If  you  attemj^t  to  force  it  down  men^s 
throats  and  call  it  umon,  dreadful  consequences 
must  follow. 

He  has  said  a  great  deal  about  disunion  and 
the  dangers  that  are  to  arise  ftom  it.  When 
we  are  on  the  sublect  of  union  and  dangers,  let 
me  ask,  how  will  his  present  doctrine  hold  with 
what  has  happened  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  that 
noble  and  disinterested  conduct  which  he  dis- 
played on  a  former  occasion  ?  Did  he  not  tell 
US'  that  he  withheld  his  signature?  Where 
then  were  the  dangers  which  now  appear  to  him 
BO  formidable?  He  saw  all  Amenca  eagerly 
confiding  that  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
would  remove  their  distresses.  He  saw  all 
America  acting  under  the  impulses  of  hope,  ex- 
pectation and  anxiety,  arising  from  their  situa- 
tion and  their  partiality  for  the  members  of  that 
convention :  yet  his  enlightened  mind,  know- 
ing that  system  to  be  def^tive^  magnanimously 
and  nobly  refused  its  approbation.  He  was  not 
led  by  the  illumined — ^the  illustrious  few.  He 
was  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment;  and  a  better  judgment  than  I  can  form. 
He  did  not  stand  out  of  the  way  of  informa- 
tion. He  must  have  been  possessed  of  every 
intelligence.  What  alterations  have  a  few 
months  brought  about?  The  internal  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  does  not  fluctu- 
ate.   It  is  immutable.    I  ask  this  question  as  a 


public  man,  and  out  of  no  particular  view.  I 
wish,  as  such,  to  consult  every  source  of  infor- 
mation, to  form  my  judgment  on  so  awful  a 
question.  I  had  the  highest  respect  for  tiie 
honorable  gentleman's  abilities.  I  considered 
his  opinion  as  a  great  authority.  He  taught 
me,  sir,  in  despite  of  the  iqmrobation  of  iSai 
great  federal  convention^  aoubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  system.  When  I  found  my  hon- 
orable friend  in  the  number  of  those  who  doubt* 
ed,  I  began  to  doubt  also.  I  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion.  I  shall  be  a  stanch  and  faith- 
fid  disciple  of  his.  I  applaud  that  magnanimity 
which  led  him  to  withhold  his  sijpature.  If 
he  thinks  now  diflerently,  he  is  as  Sree  as  I  am. 
Such  is  my  situation,  that  as  a  poor  individual^ 
I  look  for  information  every  where. 

This  government  is  so  new,  it  wants  a  name. 
I  wish  its  other  novelties  were  as  harmless  aa 
this.    He  told  us  we  had  an  American  dictator 
in  the  year  1781.    We  never  had  an  American 
president.    In  making  a  dictator,  we  followed 
the  example  of  the  most  glorious,  magnani- 
mous and  skilful  nations.     In  great  dangers 
this  power  has  been  given.     Rome  had  fur- 
nished us  with  an  illustrious  example.    Amer- 
ica found  a  person  worthy  of  tiiat  trust :  she 
looked  to  Virginia  for  him.    We  gave  a  dicta- 
torial power  to  hands  that  used  it  gloriously; 
and  wfdch  were  rendered  more  glorious  by  sur- 
rendering it  up.    Where  is  there  a  breed  of 
such  dictators?     Shall  we  find  a  set  of  Ameri- 
can presidents  of  such  a  breed  ?     Will   the 
American  president  come  and  lay  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  Congress  his  laurels?    I  fear  there 
are  few  men  who  can  be  trusted  on  that  head. 
The  glorious  republic  of  Holland  has  erected 
monuments   to   her  warlike   intrepidity  and 
valor :  yet  she  is  now  totally  ruined  by  a  stadt- 
holder;  a  Butch  president    The  destructiYe 
wars  into  which  that  nation  has  been  plunged, 
had  since  involved  her  in  ambition.    The  glo- 
rious triumphs  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  w&re 
not  so  conformable  to  the  genius,  nor  so  much 
to  the  true  interest  of  the  republic,  as  those 
numerous  and  useful  canals  and  dykes,  and 
other  objects  at  which  ambition  spurns.    That 
republic  has,  however,  by  the  industiy  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  policy  of  its  magistrates,  sap- 
pressed  the  ill  effects  of  ambition.    Notwith- 
standing  two  of  their  provinces  have  paid 
nothing,  yet  I  hope  the  example  of  Holland 
will  teU  us  that  we  can  live  happily  vrithont 
changing  our   present  despised   government. 
Oannot  people  be  as  happy  under  a  mild,  as  un- 
der an  energetic  govemm^it  ?    Oannot  content 
and  felicity  be  enjoyed  in  a  republic,  as  well  as 
in  a  monarchy,  because  there  are  whips,  chaina 
and  scourges  used  in  the  latter?    If  1  am  not 
as  rich  as  my  neighbor,  if  I  give  my  mite,  nay 
allj  republican  forbearance  will  say,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient. So  said  the  honest  confederates  of  Hol- 
land: "You  are  poor;  we  are  rich.    We  will 
go  on  and  do  better,  far  better,  than  bounder  an 
oppressive  government."    Far  better  will  it  be 
for  us  to  continue  as  we  are,  than  go  under  that 
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Uit)  wiiBrMtjo  goTonuBflQl  I  am  penuAded 
01  vliat  toA  honorable  goitleman  Mys,  tiiat 
•eMcato  ooniedenuneB  will  rain  vs.  In  my 
fadgnMDii  the j  are  evils  never  to  be  tiioodbt  of 
tiU  a  peo^  are  driven  by  neoeasity.  When 
be  asKs  my  opimcn  of  oonaolidatioD,  of  one 
power  to  reign  over  America,  with  a  atrcMig 
hand,  I  wiE  tSSi  him  I  am  pemiaded  of  the  reo- 
titode  of  my  honorable  friend's  opinion,  (Mr. 
Maaon,)  that  one  govwmnent  cannot  reign  over 
ao  eztenaive  a  oomitry  as  thia  ia,  without  abao- 
faita  despotiam.  Oompared  to  aooh*  a  eonaolidar 
tim,  anudl  con£ederaoiea  are  little  tvila,  thongh 
they  oo^  to  be  recurred  to  but  in  case  of  ne- 
eaasibr.  Virginia  and  North  Oardina  are  de- 
spiaed.  They  ooidd  eziat  aeparated  from  the 
nat  of  America.  Maryland  and  Vermont  were 
not  overran  when  out  of  the  oonliBderaoy. 
Thoo^  it  is  not  a  desirable  object,  yet,  I  trust, 
that  on  exanunation  it  will  be  found,  that  Vir^ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  would  not  be  swal- 
knred  up  in  case  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
be  Joined  together. 

When  we  come  to  the  ^irit  of  domestic 
peace,  the  humble  genius  of  V  irginia  has  form- 
ed a  government,  suitable  to  the  genius  of  her 
people.  I  believe  the  hands  thi^  formed  the 
Animoaii  constitution,  triumph  in  the  ezperi- 
menk  It  proves  that  the  man  who  formed  it, 
and  periiaps  by  accident,  did  what  design  could 
not  do  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  After  all 
your  reforms  in  government,  unless  you  con- 
sult the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  you  will 
never  sacceed;  your  system  can  have  no  dura- 
tion. Let  me  appeal  to  the  candor  of  the  0(Hn- 
mittee,  if  the  want  of  money  be  not  the  source 
of  aU  misfortunes.  We  cannot  be  blamed  for 
not  mating  ddlars.  This  want  of  money  can- 
not be  supplied  by  changes  in  government 
Tbe  odSj  possible  remedy,  as  I  have  before  as- 
serted, is  industry  aided  by  economy.  Com- 
pare the  genius  of  the  people  with  the  govem- 
meot  of  this  country.  Let  me  remark,  that  it 
afeood  the  severest  conflict,  during  the  war,  to 
which  human  virtue  has  ever  been  <Mdled.  I 
call  npon  every  gentleman  here  to  declare, 
whether  the  King  of  England  had  any  subjects 
ao  attalbhed  to  his  fomily  and  government— so 
loyal  as  we  were.  But  the  genius  of  Virginia 
called  us  for  liberty;  called  us  from  those  be- 
loved endearments  which,  from  long  habits,  we 
were  taught  to  love  and  revere.  We  entertmn- 
ed  fixym  our  earliest  infancy,  the  most  sincere 
regard  tad  reverence  for  the  mother  country. 
Oit  partiality  extended  to  a  predilection  for 
her  enstoms,  habits,  manners  and  laws.  Thus 
indined,  whan  the  deprivation  of  our  liberty 
was  attempted,  what  did  we  do  ?  What  did 
the  geniufl  of  Virginia  t^  us  t  **  Sell  all,  and 
nurdiase  liberty."  Tlds  was  a  severe  conflict. 
KepobHoan  maxims  were  then  esteemed.  Those 
iBaTJmff,  and  the  g^us  of  Virginia,  landed  you 
safe  on  the  ahore  of  freedom.  On  this  awfol 
oeeaaion,  did  you  want  a  federal  government? 
Did  federal  ideas  possess  your  minds?  Did 
Miral  ideas  lead  you  to  the  most  splendid  vio- 
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toriesf  I  must  again  repeat  the  fevorite  ide% 
that  the  genius  of  Viigiiua  did,  and  will  aoain 
lead  us  to  happiness.  ToobtunyiemostsiSen- 
did  prize,  you  did  not  consolidate.  Ton  ae- 
complished  the  most  glorious  ends,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  genius  of  your  country.  Men 
were  then  tau^t  by  that  genius,  that  they 
were  fighting  for  what  was  most  dear  to  them. 
View  l£e  most  affectionate  fother,  the  most  ten- 
der mother,  operated  on  by  liberty,  nobly  s^- 
ulating  their  sons,  their  dearest  sons,  sometimes 
their  mily  son,  to  advance  to  the  defence  of  his 
country.  We  have  seen  sons  of  Cindnnatus^ 
without  splendid  magi^cence  or  parade,  gohig, 
with  the  genius  of  their  great  progenitor  Cin- 
cinnatiis,  to  the  plouf^h — men  wno  served  their 
country  without  ruming  it;  men  who  had 
served  it  to  the  destruction  of  their  private 
patrimonies;  their  country  owing  them  ama- 
zing amounts,  for  the  payment  of  which  no  ad- 
equate provision  was  then  made.  We  have 
seen  such  men  throw  prostrate  their  anns  at 
your  feet  They  did  not  call  for  those  emolu- 
ments which  ambition  presents  to  some  imagi- 
nations. The  soldiers,  who  were  able  to  com- 
mand every  thing,  instead  of  trampling  on  ^ose 
laws  which  they  were  instituted  to  defend,  most 
striotiy  obeyed  them.  The  hands  of  justice 
have  not  been  laid  on  a  single  American  sd- 
dier.  Bring  them  into  contrast  witli  European 
veterans— you  wiU  see  an  astonishing  superi- 
ority over  the  latter.  There  has  been  a  strict 
subordination  to  the  laws.  The  honorable  gen- 
tleman's office  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  vow- 
ing if  the  laws  were  administered  so  as  to  ore- 
vent  riots,  routs,  and  unlawfril  assemblies. 
From  his  then  situation,  he  could  have  fruv 
nished  us  with  the  instances  in  which  licen- 
tiousness trampled  on  the  laws.  Among  all 
our  troubles,  we  have  paid  almost  to  the  laat 
shilling,  for  the  sake  of  justice :  we  have  paid 
as  well  as  any  State ;  I  will  not  say  better.  To 
support  the  general  government  and  our  own 
legislature ;  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  publio 
debts,  and  defray  contingencies,  we  have  been 
heavily  taxed.  To  add  to  these  things,  the  dis- 
tresses produced  by  pi^r  money,  and  by  to^ 
bacco  contracts,  were  sufficient  to  render  any 
people  discontented.  These,  sir,  were  great 
temptations;  but  in  the  most  severe  conflict  of 
misfortunes,  this  code  of  laws — ^this  genius  of 
Virginia,  call  it  what  you  will,  triumphed  over 
everything. 

Why  did  it  please  the  gentieman,  (Mr.  Cor- 
bin,)  to  bestow  such  epithets  on  our  country? 
Have  tiie  worms  taken  possession  of  the  wood, 
that  our  strong  vessel— our  political  vessel,  has 
sprung  a  leak?  He  may  know  better  than  I, 
but  I  consider  such  epithets^  be  the  most  il- 
liberal and  unwarrantable  aspersions  on  our 
laws.  The  system  of  laws  under  which  we 
have  lived,  has  been  tried  and  found  to  suit  our 
genius.  I  trust  we  shall  not  change  this  happy 
system.  I  cannot  so  easily  take  leave  of  an  old 
friend.  Till  I  see  him  following  after  and  pur- 
suing other  objects,  which  can  pervert  the  great 
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olJQctt  of  human  legidatioii,  pard<m  me  if  I 
.withhold  my  assent. 

Some  here  speak  of  the  diffienlty  in  forming 
*  new  code  of  laws.  Yoimg  as  we  were,  it  was 
not  wonderfol  if  there  was  a  difficnltj  in  form- 
ing and  assimilating  onr  inrstem  of  laws.  I 
•hall  he  ohliged  to  £e  gentleman,  if  he  would 
point  out  those  ^laring^  those  great  fimlts.  The 
efforts  of  assimil^ng  onr  laws  to  our  genius 
have  not  been  found  altogether  vain.  I  shall 
pass  over  some  other  dronmstanoes  which  I  in- 
tended to  mention,  and  endeavor  to  come  to 
the  capital  objection,  which  my  honorable 
fHend  made.  Mj  worthj  friend  sidd,  that  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  would  not  suit  a 
very  extensive  country;  but  that  if  a^vem- 
ment  were  judiciously  organized  and  limits  pre- 
scribed to  it,  an  attention  to  these  principles 
might  render  it  possible  for  it  to  exist  in  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  Whoever  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  a  continent  can  be  governed  by  that 
system,  contradicts  all  the  experience  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  work  too  great  for  human  wis- 
dom. Let  me  call  for  an  example.  Experi- 
ence has  been  called  the  best  teacher.  1  call 
for  an  example  of  a  great  extent  of  country, 
governed  by  one  government,  or  Oongress,  cidl 
It  what  you  wilL  I  tell  him  that  a  government 
may  be  trimmed  up  according  to  gentlemen's 
fancy,  but  it  never  can  operate;  it  will  be  but 
very  short  lived.  However  disagreeable  it  may 
be  to  l^igthen  my  obiections,  I  cannot  help 
taking  notice  of  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
■aid.  To  me  it  i^pears  that  there  is  no  check 
in  that  government.  The  president,  senators 
and  representatives,  all  immediately,  or  medi- 
atdy,  are  the  chcnce  of  the  people.  Tell  me 
not  of  checks  on  pf^er;  but  tell  me  of  diecks 
founded  on  self-love.  The  English  government 
is  founded  on  self-love.  This  powerfbl,  irre- 
sistible stimulus  of  self-love  has  saved  that  gov- 
ernment It  has  interposed  that  hereditary  no- 
bili^  between  the  king  and  the  commons.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  assists  or  permits  the  king 
to  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the 
aame  tyranny  will  destroy  them;  they  will 
therefore  keep  the  balance  in  the  democratic 
turanch.  Suppose  they  see  the  Commons  en- 
croach upon  the  king;  self-love,  that  ^reat, 
energetic  check,  will  caU  upon  them  to  mter- 
pose;  for,  if  the  king  be  destroyed,  their  de- 
itruction  must  speeduy  follow.  Here  is  a  con- 
sideration which  prevdls  in  my  mind,  to  pro- 
nounce the  British  government  superior,  in  this 
respect,  to  any  government  that  ever  was  in 
anycountrv.  Ckmipare  this  with  your  Oongree- 
idonal  checks.  I  beseech  gentiemen  to  oonrider 
whether  they  can  say,  when  trusting  power, 
that  a  mere  patriotic  profession  will  m  eonally 
operative  and  efllcaeious,  as  the  check  of  self- 
love.  In  considering  the  experi^ce  of  ages,  is 
it  not  seen  that  fisdr,  disinterested  patriotism 
uid  professions  of  attachment  to  rectitude, 
have  never  been  solely  trusted  to  bv  an  en- 
lightened, free  people  ?  If  you  depend  cat  your 
presidents'  ana  senators'  patriotism^  yon  are 


gone.  Have  you  a  resting  place  like  the  BritiBh 
government!  Where  is  tiie  rock  of  yoiur  salva- 
tion? The  real  rock  of  political  salvation  is 
self-love,  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  in  every 
human  breast,  and  manifested  in  e^yery  aoti<m. 
If  they  can  stand  the  temptations  of  human 
nature,  you  are  safe.  If  you  have  a  ffood  pres- 
ident, senators  and  representatives,  there  is  no 
dwger.  But  can  this  he  eiq>ected  fr^m  human 
nature?  Without  real  checks,  it  will  not  suflee 
that  some  of  them  are  good.  A  good  president 
or  senator,  or  representative  will  have  a  natural 
weakness.  Virtue  will  slumber:  the  wicked 
will  be  continually  watching;  consequently  yoa 
will  be  undone.  Where  are  your  checks?  Yon 
have  no  hereditary  nobility-— an  order  of  men, 
to  whom  human  eyes  can  be  cast  up  for  relief: 
for,  says  the  constitution,  there  is  no  titie  of 
nobili^  to  be  granted;  which,  by  the  by,  would 
not  have  been  so  dangerous,  as  tiie  perilous  oes- 
non  of  the  powers  contained  in  thatpi^:  be- 
cause, as  Montesquieu  says,  when  you  sive  titiea 
of  nobility,  you  know  what  you  give;  but  when 
you  give  power,  you  know  not  what  you  give. 
If  you  say,  that  out  of  this  depraved  mass,  yon 
can  collect  luminous  characters,  it  will  not 
avail  unless  thk  luminous  breed  will  be  propa- 
gated from  generation  to  generation;  ana  even 
th^  if  the  number  of  vicious  characters  will 
preponderate,  you  are  undone.  And  that  thia 
will  certainly  be  the  case,  is,  to  my  mind,  per- 
feetiy  dear.  In  the  British  government,  there 
are  real  balances  and  checks;  in  this  system, 
there  are  only  ideal  balances.  Till  I  am  om- 
vinced  that  there  are  actual,  effident  checks,  I 
will  not  gdve  my  assent  to  its  establishment. 
The  president  and  senators  have  nothing  to 
lose.  They  have  not  that  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  government,  that  the  king  and 
lords  have  in  En^and.  They  will  therefore  be 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
constitution  will  be  as  safe  with  one  body,  as 
with  two.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of 
human  legislation.  How  was  the  constitution 
of  En^^d  when  cmly  the  commcms  had  the 
power?  I  need  only  remark,  that  it  was  the 
most  unfortunate  era  when  the  country  returned 
to  king,  lords  and  commons,  without  snflUaent 
responsibility  in  the  king.  When  the  commons 
of  KnglAiifl^  in  the  manly  language  which  be- 
came freemen,  said  to  their  long,  you  are  our 
servant,  then  the  temple  of  liberty  was  com- 
plete. From  tiiat  noble  source  have  we  derived 
our  liberty:  that  spirit  of  patriotic  attadiment 
to  one's  country,  that  zeal  for  liberty,  and  that 
enmity  to  tyrtumy,  which  signalized  the  then 
champions  of  liberty,  we  inherit  frrom  onr 
Britian  anoestOTs.  ^d  I  am  free  to  own,  that 
if  yon  cannot  love  a  republican  ffovemment, 
yon  may  love  the  Britian  monarchy:  for,  al- 
though the  king  is  not  suf&dently  responsible, 
the  req>ondbili^  of  his  agents,  and  the  efllcient 
ohedcs  interposed  by  the  British  constitution, 
render  it  less  dangerous  than  other  monardiies, 
<Mr  oppressive  tyrwonicalaristocrades.  What  are 
their  checks  of  exposing  accounts?     Th^ 
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ebedn  upon  paper  are  ioeffieient  and  nugstorr. 
Gaa  yoa  aearen  your  preeident^B  doset?  Is 
XtoA  a  real  diedc?  We  on^^t  to  be  ezoeedinglj 
eaatiaas  in  giving  np  this  life,  this  sonl — our 
money — this  xK>wer  of  taxation  to  Congress. 
What  powerfnl  check  is  there  here  to  prevent 
the  most  extrayagant  and  profligate  scjnander- 
ing  of  the  public  money?  What  secnnty  have 
we  in  money  matters?  Inqniry  is  precluded 
by  this  constitution.  I  never  wish  to  see  Ck>n- 
gress  suppHoate  the  States.  But  it  is  more  ab- 
horrent to  my  mind  to  give  them  an  unlimited 
and  unbounded  oonmiand  over  our  souls,  our 
fives,  our  purses,  without  any  check  or  re- 
straint. How  are  you  to  keep  inquiry  alive? 
How  discover  their  conduct?  We  are  told  by 
that  paper,  that  a  regular  statement  and  ac- 
count <a  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all 
public  money,  shali  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  Here  is  a  beautiM  check  I  What  time? 
K&re  ia  the  utmost  latitude  left.  If  those  who 
are  in  Ccmgress  please  to  put  that  construction 
upon  it,  the  words  of  the  constitution  will  be 
satisfied  bj  publishing  those  accounts  onoe  in 
one  hundred  years.  They  may  publish  or  not. 
as  thej  please.  Is  this  like  the  present  despised 
system,  whereby  the  accounts  are  to  be  publish- 
ed monthly? 

I  come  now  to  speak  something  of  requlai- 
tltma,  which  the  honorable  gentieman  thought 
•o  trolj  contemptible  and  disg^racefdl.  That 
honorable  gentleman  being  a  chUd  of  the  Revo- 
Intion,  must  recollect  with  gratitude  the  ^orious 
effects  of  requisitions.  It  is  an  idea  that  must 
be  grateful  to  every  American.  An  English 
army  was  sent  to  compel  us  to  pay  money  con- 
trary to  our  consent.  To  force  us  by  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  coercion  to  satisfy  their  un- 
bounded demands.  We  wished  to  pay  with  our 
own  consent  Rather  than  pay  against  our 
eonsenti  we  engaged  in  that  bloody  contest  which 
tenninated  so  g^riously.  By  requisitions  we 
paj  with  our  own  consent;  by  their  means 
we  have  trixmiphed  in  the  most  arduous  struff- 
^  that  ever  tried  the  virtue  of  man.  We 
fought  then,  for  what  we  are  contending  now — 
to  prcTcnt  an  arbitrary  deprivation  of  our  pro- 
perty, contrary  to  our  consent  and  indination. 
X  shall  be  told  in  this  place,  that  those  who  are 
to  tax  us  are  our  representatives.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, that  there  is  no  real  check  to  prevent 
their  ruining  us.  There  is  no  actual  responsi- 
bility. The  only  semblance  of  a, check  is  the 
negi^Te  power  of  not  re-electing  them.  Thia 
sir,  is  but  a  feeble  barrier,  when  their  personal 
interest,  their  ambition  and  avarice  come  to  be 
put  in  contrast  with  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple. All  diecks  founded  on  any  thing  but  self- 
tore,  wffl  not  avail.  This  constitution  reflects^ 
in  the  most  degrading  and  mortifyiuff  manner, 
on  the  virtue,  integri^  and  wisdom  of  the  State 
legislatures:  it  presupposes  that  the  chosen  few 
who  go  to  Congress,  will  have  more  upright 
hearts,  an^  more  enlightened  minds,  than  those 
who  are  members  of  tiie  individual  legislatures. 
To  suppose  that  ten  gentlemen  shali  have  more 


real  substantial  merit,  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy,  is  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.  B^ 
sir,  the  diminution  of  numbers  be  an  augmenta- 
tion of  merit,  perfection  must  centre  in  one.  If 
you  have  the  faculty  of  discerning  spirits,  it  is 
better  to  point  out  at  once  the  man  who  has  the 
most  illumined  qualities.  If  ten  men  be  better 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy,  it  follows  of  ne- 
cessity that  one  is  better  than  ten— the  choice 
is  more  refined. 

Such  is  the  danger  of  the  abuse  of  implied 
power,  that  it  would  be  safer  at  once  to  have 
seven  representatives,  the  number  to  which  we 
are  now  entitied,  than  depend  on  the  uncertain 
and  ambiguous  language  of  that  paper.  The 
number  may  be  lessened  instead  of  being  in- 
creased; and  yet  by  argumentative,  construc- 
tive, implied  power,  the  proportion  of  taxes 
may  continue  the  same  or  be  increased.  No- 
thingr  is  more  perilous  than  constructive  power, 
which  gentiemen  are  so  billing  to  trust  their 
happiness  to. 

If  sheriffs  prove  now  an  over-match  for  our 
legislature;  if  their  ingenuity  has  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  our  laws,  how  will  the  matter  be 
amended  when  they  come  clothed  with  federal 
authority?  A  strenuous  argument  offered  by 
sentiemen  is,  that  the  same  &eri£%  may  collect 
for  the  continental  and  State  treasuries.  I  have 
before  shown,  that  this  must  have  an  inevitable 
tendency  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  the 
federal  treasurv  in  the  actual  collections,  and 
to  throw  all  deficiencies  on  the  State.  This 
imaginary  remedy  for  the  evil  of  congressional 
taxation,  will  have  another  oppressive  operation. 
The  sheriff  comes  to-day  as  a  State  collector — 
next  day  he  is  federal— -how  are  you  to  fix  him? 
How  will  it  be  possible  to  discriminate  oppres- 
sicNds  conmiitted  in  one  capacitv,  from  those 
perpetrated  in  the  other?  Will  not  his  in- 
genuity perplex  the  simple,  honest  planter? 
This  will  at  least  involve  in  difficulties,  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  le^  ingenuity. 
When  you  fix  him,  where  are  you  to  punish 
him?  For,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  stay  in  our 
courts :  they  must  go  to  the  federal  court ;  for, 
if  I  understand  that  paper  right,  all  controver- 
sies arising  under  that  constitution,  or  under 
the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  to  be 
tried  in  that  court  When  gentiemen  told  us, 
that  this  part  deserved  the  least  exception,  I 
was  in  hopes  they  would  prove  that  there  was 
plausibility  in  their  suggestions,  and  that  op- 
pressiwi  would  probably  not  follow.  Are  we 
not  told,  that  it  shall  be  treason  to  levy  war 
agdnst  the  United  States  ?  Suppose  an  insult 
offered  to  the  federal  laws  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  Philadelphia,  will  tiiis  be  deemed 
treason  ?  And  shall  a  man  be  drasged  many 
hundred  miles  to  be  tried  as  a  cnminal,  for 
having,  perhaps  justifiably,  redsted  an  unwar- 
rantable attack  upon  his  person  or  property? 
I  am  not  weU  acquainted  with  federal  juris- 
prudence ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  op- 
{iressions  must  resmt  from  this  part  of  the  plan, 
t  is  at  least  doubtftil,  and  where  there  is  even 
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*  po80ibflitj  of  sioh  eTflfl,  the^  oo^t  to  be 
gnkrded  against 

There  are  to  be  a  nmnber  of  places  fitted  ont 
for  arsenals  and  dock-yards  in  the  different 
States.  Unless  jon  sell  to  Congress  such  places 
as  are  proper  for  these,  within  your  State,  you 
will  not  be  consistent  after  ad<^on ;  it  results 
therefore  dearly  that  you  are  to  give  into  their 
hands,  all  such  places  as  are  fit  for  strcwgholds. 
When  yon  hare  these  fortifications  and  gar- 
risons  within  yonr  State,  yoor  legishrture  will 
have  no  power  over  them,  though  they  see  the 
most  dangerous  insults  offered  to  the  people 
daily.  They  are  also  to  have  magadnes  in  each 
State;  these  depositories  for  arms,  thou^ 
within  the  State,  will  be  free  from  the  control 
oi  its  legisliuture.  Are  we  at  last  brought  to 
such  a  humiliating  and  debasing  degradation, 
that  we  cannot  be  trusted  with  arms  for  our 
own  defence?  There  is  a  wide. difference  be- 
tween having  our  arms  in  our  own  possession 
and  under  our  own  direction,  and  having  them 
under  the  management  of  Congress.  If  our 
defence  be  the  real  object  of  having  those  arms, 
in  whose  hands  can  they  be  trusted  with  more 
propriety,  or  equal  safety  to  us,  as  in  our  own  ? 
If  our  legislature  be  unworthy  of  legislating 
for  every  foot  in  this  State,  they  are  unworthy 
of  saying  another  word. 

The  clause  which  says  that  Congress  shall 
*^  provide  for  arming,  organixing  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them 
as  may  be  employed  in  the  sarice  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respect- 
ively the  appointment  of  the  of^cers,'*  seemed 
to  put  the  States  in  the  power  of  Congress.  I 
wished  to  be  inf<nined,  if  Congress  neglected 
to  discipline  them,  whether  the  States  were 
not  prednded  from  doing  it  Not  being  favored 
with  a  particular  answer,  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  States  have  not  the  power 
of  disciplining  them,  without  recurring  to  the 
doctrine  of  constructive,  implied  powers.  If 
by  implication  the  States  may  discipline  them, 
by  implication  also  Congress  may  officer  them; 
because,  in  a  partition  of  power,  each  has  a 
right  to  come  in  for  part;  and  because  implica- 
tion is  to  operate  in  fSavor  of  Congress  on  all 
occasions,  where  their  object  is  the  extension 
of  power,  as  well  as  in  favor  of  the  States.  We 
have  not  one-fourth  of  the  arms  that  would  be 
suf&oient  to  defend  ourselves.  The  power  of 
arming  the  militia,  and  the  means  of  purchasing 
arms,  are  taken  from  the  States  by  the  para- 
mount powers  of  Congress.  If  Congress  will 
not  arm  them,  they  wifi  not  be  armed  at  all. 

There  have  been  no  instances  shown  of  a 
voluntary  cession  of  power,  sufSdent  to  induce 
me  to  grant  the  most  dangerous  powers:  a 
possibility  of  their  friture  rdinquishment  wHl. 
not  persuade  me  to  yield  such  powers. 

Congress,  by  the  power  of  taxation,  by  that 
of  raising  an  army,  and  by  theb*  control  over 
the  militia,  have  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the 
purse  in  the  other.  Shall  we  be  safe  without 
either?     Congress  have  an  unlimited  power 


over  both :  they  are  entirel  v  given  up  by  ns. 
Let  him  candidly  tell  me,  where  and  when  did 
freed(»n  exists  when  l^e  sword  and  purse  'were 

given  up  by  the  people?  Unless  a  mirade  in 
uman  afSairs  interposed,  no  nation  ever  re- 
tained its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  swoi^ 
and  purse.  Can  you  prove  by  any  argument- 
ative deduction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe 
without  retaining  one  of  these  ?  If  you  give 
them  up,  you  are  gone.  Give  us  itt  least  a  ]Mau- 
sible  apology  why  Congress  should  keep  their 
proceedings  in  secret  They  have  the  power 
of  keeping  them  secret  as  long  as  they  please ; 
for  the  provision  for  a  periodical  pubUcation  ia 
too  inexi^icit  and  ambiguous  to  avaO  any  thing. 
The  expres^on,  from  time  to  time,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  observed,  admits  of  any  exten- 
sion. They  may  carry  on  the  most  wicked  and 
pemidous  of  schemes  under  the  dark  veil  of 
secrecy.  The  liberties  of  a  peoi^e  never  were 
nor  ever  will  be  secure,  when  the  transactions 
of  their  rulers  may  be  concealed  from  them. 
The  most  iniquitous  plots  may  be  carried  on 
against  their  liberty  and  hiqypuiess.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  for  divulging  indiscriminately  dl 
the  operations  of  government^  though  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors  in  some  degree  Justifies  it 
Such  transactions  as  relate  to  military  opera- 
tions, or  affidrs  of  great  c<msequence,  the  im- 
mediirte  promulgation  of  which  might  defeat 
the  interests  of  the  community,  I  would  not 
wish  to  be  published,  till  the  end  which  required 
their  secrecy  should  have  been  effected.  But 
to  cover,  with  the  veil  of  secrecy,  the  common 
routine  of  business,  is  an  abomination  in  the 
eyes  oi  every  intelligent  man,  and  every  Mend 
to  his  country. 

[Mr.  Henry  then,  in  a  very  animated  manner, 
expatiated  on  the  evO  and  pernicious  tendency 
of  keeping  secret  the  commcm  proceedings  of 
government,  and  said,  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  other  free  nations.  The  pe<^le 
of  England,  he  asserted,  had  gained  immortal 
honor,  by  the  manly  boldness  wherewith  they 
divulged  to  all  the  world  theb*  poUticd  disqui- 
sitions and  operations;  and  that  such  a  conduct 
inspired  other  nations  with  respect  He  illus- 
trated his  arguments  by  several  quotations.] 
He  then  continued : — 

I  appeal  to  this  convention,  if  it  would  not 
be  better  for  America  to  take  off  the  veQ  of 
secrecy.  Look  at  us— hear  our  transactions. 
If  this  had  been  the  language  of  the  federal 
convention,  what  would  have  been  the  result  f 
Such  a  constitution  would  not  have  come  out 
to  your  utter  astonishment,  conceding  such 
dangerous  powers,  and  recommending  secrecy 
in  the  friture  transactions  of  government  I 
believe  it  would  have  given  more  general  satis- 
faction, if  the  proceedings  of  that  convention 
had  not  been  conceded  from  the  public  eye. 
This  constitution  authorizes  the  same  conduct 
There  is  not  an  English  feature  in  it  The 
transactions  of  Congress  may  be  conceded  a 
century  from  the  public  consistently  with  the 
constitution.    This^  dr,  is  a  laudable  imitatioa 
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of  the  trniBftotions  of  tlMfibAoiih  treaty.  We 
]iATe  not  fbrgotten  with  what  a  thick  veil  <^ 
noraoy  those  traiiBaotioDA  were  oovered. 

We  are  told  that  this  government,  oollecUvelj 
taken,  is  withoat  an  example:  that  it  is  national 
^        in  thU  part,  and  federal  m  that  part,  &c.    We 
maj  he  amfieed,  if  we  nlease,  hj  a  treatise  of 
politieai  anatomy.    In  tne  brain  it  is  national : 
the  itamina  are  federal — some  limbs  are  federal, 
others  national.    The  senators  are  voted  for  by 
the  State  legislatures ;  so  Car  it  is  federal.    In- 
difidoals   choose   the  members  of  the   first 
branch;  here  it  is  nationaL    It  is  federal  in 
emferring  general  powers,  bat  national  in  re- 
taining themu    It  is  not  to  be  supported  by  the 
State»--the  pockets  of  individiuus  are  to  be 
seardied  for  its  maintenance.    What  signifies 
it  to  me^  that  yon  have  the  most  cnrioos  ana- 
tomical description  of  it  in  its  oreati(m  ?  To  all 
the  common  porposes  of  legislation  it  is  a  great 
eonaolidatioa  of  government.    Ton  are  not  to 
have  the  right  to  legislate  in  any  but  trivial 
cases :  yon  are  not  to  touch  private  ccmtracts : 
jou  are  not  to  have  the  right  of  having  arms  in 
your  own  defence :  you  cannot  be  trusted  with 
dealing  out  justice  between  man  and  man. 
What  shall  the  States  have  to  do?— Take  care 
of  the  poor,  repair  and  make  highways,  erect 
bridges,  and  so  on  and  so  on.    Abolish  the 
Stale   legislatures  at  once.     What  purposes 
should  they  be  continued  fort    Our  legislature 
will  indeed  be  a  ludicrous  spectacle— one  hun- 
dred and   eighty  men   marching  in  solemn, 
iSpxdcal  procession,  exhibiting^  moumfiDd  pi  oof 
of  the  lost  liberty  of  their  country,  without  the 
power  of  restoring  it.    But^  sir,  we  have  the 
eoosolAtion,  that  it  is  a  mixed  government; 
thai  ia»  it  may  work  sorely  on  your  neck,  but 
joa  wOl  have  scmie  comfort  by  saying,  that  it 
was  a  federal  government  in  its  origin. 

I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider;  lay  aside  your 
pf<^adioea — ^is  this  a  federal  government?  Is  it 
Bot  a  consolidated  government  for  every  pur- 
pose almost  ?  Is  the  government  of  Virginia  a 
State  government,  after  this  government  is 
adopted  ?  I  grant  that  it  is  a  republican  gov- 
ernment; but  for  what  purposes?  For  such 
trivial,  domestic  consideratimis,  as  render  it 
unworthy  the  name  of  a  legislature.  I  shall 
take  leave  of  this  political  anatomy  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever 
drtered  into  the  imagination  of  man.  If  our 
politieai  diseases  demand  a  cure,  this  is  an 
uheard  of  medicine.  The  honorable  member, 
I  am  convinced,  wanted  a  name  for  it  Were 
jonr  health  in  danger,  would  yon  take  new 
iBedidne  ?  I  need  not  make  use  of  these  ^- 
fliamations;  for  every  member  in  this  committee 
Braet  be  alarmed  at  making  new  and  unusual 
axperimeats  in  government  Let  us  have  na- 
tional credit  aad  a  national  treasury  iu  ease  of 
war.  Ton  never  can  want  national  resources 
m  time  of  war^  if  the  war  be  a  national  one,  if 
it  be  necoacaiy,  and  this  necessity  be  obvious 
to  the  meanest  oapadty.  The  utmost  exertions 
vili  be  aaed  by  toe  pe(^  of  America  in  that 


case.  A  rnmUic  haa  this  advantage  over  a 
monarchy,  that  its  wars  are  generally  founded 
on  more  just  grounds.  A  republic  can  never 
enter  into  a  war,  unless  it  be  a  national  war, 
unless  it  be  improved  o^  or  deured  by  tiie 
whole  ocHumum^.  Did  ever  a  republic  fail  to 
use  the  utmost  resources  of  the  community 
when  a  war  was  necessary  ?  I  call  for  an  ex- 
ample. I  call  also  for  an  example,  when  a 
republic  has  been  engaged  in  a  war  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  its  people.  There  are  thousanda 
of  examples  whwe  toe  ambition  of  its  prince 
has  j^ecipitated  a  nation  into  the  most  destruc- 
tive war.  No  nation  ever  withheld  power 
when  its  obiect  was  Just  and  right  I  will 
hasard  an  observaU<m :  I  find  fault  with  the 
paper  before  you,  because  the  same  power  that 
declares  war,  has  the  ability  to  carry  it  on.  Is 
it  so  in  England  ?  The  king  dedares  war :  the 
house  of  commons  gives  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  This  is  a  strong  check  on  the  king.  He 
will  enter  into  no  war  that  is  unnecessary ;  for 
the  commons,  having  tiie  power  of  withholiUng 
the  means,  will  exercise  that  power,  unless  the 
object  of  the  war  be  for  Uie  interest  of  the 
nation.  How  is  it  here?  Hie  Congress  can 
both  declare  war  and  carry  it  on,  and  levj 
your  money  as  leng  as  you  have  a  shilling  to 
pay. 

I  shall  now  speak  a  little  of  the  colonial  con- 
federacy which  was  proposed  at  Albany.  Mas- 
sachusetts did  not  give  ner  consent  to  the  pro- 
ject at  Albany  so  as  to  conscdidate  with  the 
other  colonies.  Had  there  been  a  consolidation 
at  Albany,  where  would  have  been  their  char- 
ter? Would  that  confederacy  have  preserved 
their  diarter  from  Britain?  The  strength  and 
Clergy  of  the  then  designed  government  would 
have  crushed  American  opposition. 

The  American  revolution  took  its  ori|^n  from 
che  comparative  weakness  of  the  British  gov- 
emmentl  not  beinff  concentred  into  one  point 
A  concentration  of  the  strength  and  interest  of 
the  British  government  in  one  point,  would 
have  rendered  opposition  to  its  tyrannies  fruit- 
less. For  want  of  that  consolidation  do  we 
now  e^Joy  liberty,  and  the  privilege  of  debating 
at  this  moment  I  am  pleased  with  the  colo- 
nial establishment  The  example  which  the 
honorable  member  has  produced  to  persuade  ua 
to  depart  from  our  present  confedeoracy,  rivets 
me  to  my  former  opinion,  and  convinces  me 
that  consolidation  must  end  in  the  destruction 
of  our  liberties. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  of  ouv 
ingratitude  to  France.  She  does  not  intend 
to  take  payment  by  force.  Ingratitude  shall 
not  be  laid  to  my  charge.  I  wish  to  see  the 
friendship  between  this  country  and  that  mag- 
nanimous aUy  perpetuated.  Requititions  wOl 
enable  us  to  pay  the  debts  we  owe  to  France 
and  other  countries.  She  does  not  desire  us 
to  go  from  our  beloved  r^ublican  government 
The  change  is  inconsistent  with  our  engage- 
moits  wit^  those  nations.  It  is  cried  out,  that 
those  in  appoAtkm  wish  diwnlon.    This  is  not 
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tn^  They  are  the  most  strenuotiB  friends  to 
it  This  goyemment  will  dearly  operate  dis- 
indiHi.  If  it  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  yon  are  going  to  disunite  and  dis- 
solve the  confederacy,  what  says  France?  Will 
she  be  indifferent  to  an  event  that  will  so  radi- 
cally affect  her  treaties  with  ns?  Our  treaty 
with  her  is  founded  on  the  confederation— we 
are  bound  to  her  as  thirteen  States  confederated. 
What  will  become  of  the  treaty?  It  is  said 
that  treaties  will  be  on  a  better  footing.  How 
so  ?  Will  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of 
Representatives  be  parties  to  them  ?  I  cannot 
conceive  how  the  treaties  can  be  as  binding,  if 
the  confederacy  is  dissolved,  as  they  are  now. 
Those  nations  will  not  continue  their  friend- 
ship then ;  they  will  become  our  enemies.  I 
look  on  the  treaties  as  the  greatest  pillars  of 
safety.  If  the  house  of  Bourbon  keeps  us,  we 
are  safe.  Dissolve  that  confederacy — who  has 
you? — ^The  British.  Federalism  will  not  pro- 
tect you  from  the  British.  Is  a  connection  with 
that  country  more  desirable?  I  was  amazed 
when  gentlemen  forgot  the  friends  of  America. 
I  hope  that  this  dangerous  change  will  not  be 
effected.  It  is  safe  for  the  French  and  Span- 
iards, that  we  should  continue  to  be  thirteen 
States ;  but  it  is  not  so,  that  we  should  be  con- 
solidated into  one  government.  They  have  set- 
tlements in  America;  will  they  like  schemes  of 
popular  ambition?  Will  they  not  have  some 
serious  reflections?  Ton  may  tell  them  you 
have  not  changed  your  situation ;  but  they  will 
not  believe  you.  If  there  be  a  real  check  in- 
tended to  be  left  on  Congress,  it  must  be  left  in 
the  State  governments.  There  will  be  some 
check,  as  long  as  the  judges  are  incorrupt  As 
long  as  they  are  upright,  yon  may  preserve 
your  liberty.  But  what  will  the  judges  deter- 
mine when  the  State  and  federal  authority  come 
to  be  contrasted?  Will  your  liberty  then  be 
secure,  when  the  c(«ffresidonal  laws  are  de- 
clared paramount  to  the  laws  of  your  State, 
and  the  judges  are  sworn  to  support  them? 

I  am  oons&ained  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  absurdity  of  adopting  this  system,  and  re- 
lying on  the  chance  of  getting  it  amended  af- 
terwards. When  it  is  confessed  to  be  replete 
with  defects^  is  it  not  offering  to  insult  your 
understandings,  to  attempt  to  reason  you  out  of 
the  propriety  of  rejecting  it,  till  it  be  amended  ? 
Does  it  not  insult  your  judgments  to  tell  you — 
adopt  first)  and  then  amend  ?  Is  your  rage  for 
novelty  so  great,  that  you  are  first  to  sign  and 
seal,  and  then  to  retract?  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  solecism?  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
say.  Ton  agree  to  bind  yourselves  hand  and 
foot— for  the  sake  of  what?  Of  being  un- 
bound. You  go  into  a  dungeon— for  What? 
To  get  out  Is  there  no  danger  when  you  go 
in,  that  the  bolts  of  federal  authority  shidl  slwt 
you  in?  Human  nature  never  will  part  from 
power.  Look  for  an  example  of  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  power,  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  another — jou  will  find  none.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  &Uow-men  have  been,  and  are 


now,  depessed  by  the  most  intolerable  slavery, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world;  because  ^e 
strong  hand  of  power  has  bolted  them  in  the 
dungeon  of  despotism.  Review  the  present 
situation  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  which  is 
pretended  to  be  the  freest  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the  countries  called  free 
there.  Look  at  the  country  from  which  we  are 
descended,  I  beseech  you:  and  althou^  we  are 
separated  by  everlasting,  insuperable  partitions, 
yet  there  are  some  virtuous  people  there  who 
are  friends  to  human  nature  and  liberhr.  Look 
at  Britain;  see  there  the  bolts  and  bars  of 
power;  see  bribery  and  corruption  defiling  the 
fairest  fabric  that  ever  human  nature  reared. 
Can  a  gentieman,  who  is  an  Englishman,  or 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  English  history,  de- 
sire to  prove  these  evils  ?  See  the  efforts  of  a 
man  descended  from  a  friend  of  America;  see 
the  efforts  of  that  man,  assisted  even  by  the 
king,  to  make  reforms.  But  you  find  the  faults 
too  strong  to  be  amended.  Nothing  but  bloody 
war  can  alter  them.  Kee  Ireland :  that  coun- 
try ffroaning  from  century  to  century,  witiiout 
getting  their  government  amended.  Previous 
adoption  was  the  fisMhion  there.  They  sent  for 
amendments  from  time  to  time,  but  never  ob- 
tained them,  though  pressed  by  the  severest 
oppression,  till  eighty  thousand  volunteers  de- 
manded them  sword  in  hand-^till  the  poww  of 
Britain  was  prostrate ;  when  the  American  re- 
sistance was  crowned  with  success.  Shall  we 
do  so  ?  K  you  judge  by  the  experience  of  Ire- 
land, you  must  obtun  the  amendments  as  eariy 
as  possible.  But,  I  ask  you  again,  where  is  the 
example  that  a  government  was  amended  by 
those  who  instituted  it?  Where  is  the  instance 
of  the  errors  of  a  government  rectified  by  those 
who  adopted  them? 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  to  prove  that 
the  power  over  elections,  whidi  is  given  to  Con- 
gress, is  contrived  by  the  federal  government; 
that  the  people  may  be  deprived  of  tiieir  proper 
influence  in  the  government  by  destroying  the 
force  and  effect  of  their  suf&iwes.  Congress  is 
to  have  a  discretionary  control  over  the  time, 
place  and  manner  of  elections.  The  represent- 
atives are  to  be  elected  consequentiy  when  and 
where  they  please.  As  to  the  time  and  place, 
gentiemen  have  attempted  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jection, by  saying  that  the  time  is  to  happ^i 
once  in  two  years,  and  that  the  place  is  to  be 
within  a  particular  district,  or  in  the  respective 
counties.  But  how  will  they  obvis^  the  dan- 
ger of  referring  the  manner  of  Section  to  Con- 
gress? Those  illumined  gerUi  may  see  that 
this  may  not  endanger  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  to  my  unenlightened  understanding,  it 
^>pears  plain  and  dear,  that  it  will  impur  the 
^pular  weight  of  the  government  Look  at  the 
RiMnan  history.  They  had  two  ways  of  voting : 
the  one  by  tribes,  and  the  other  by  centuries. 
By  the  former,  numbers  prevailed :  in  the  lat- 
ter, riches  preponderatea.  According  to  the 
mode  prescribed.  Congress  may  tell  you,  that 
tiiey  have  a  right  to  make  the  vote  of  one  gen- 
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>  as  far  as  the  yotes  of  one  hundred  poor 
h»  power  oyer  the  maimer  admits  of  the 
most  dangerous  latitude.  They  maj  modify  it 
as  they  please.  The  j  may  regulate  the  number 
of  Yotes  by  the  quantity  of  property,  without 
hivolTing  any  repugnancy  to  the  constitution. 
I  should  not  haye  thought  of  this  trick  or  oon- 
triTance,  had  I  not  seen  how  the  public  liberty 
of  Borne  was  trifled  with  by  the  mode  of  voting 
bj  eoituries,  whereby  one  rich  man  had  as 
many  votes  as  a  multitude  of  poor  men.  The 
p^beians  were  trampled  on  tall  they  resisted. 
The  patricians  trampled  on  the  liberties  of  the 
pdeheian&  till  the  latter  had  spirit  to  assert  their 
ri^t  to  freedom  and  equality.  The  result  of 
the  American  mode  of  ejection  may  be  similar. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  told,  that  I  have  gone 
through  the  regions  of  fS&n^ ;  that  I  deal  in 
ntmj  exclamations,  and  migh^  professions  of 
patriotism.  Gentlemen  may  retun  their  opin- 
ions ;  but  I  look  on  that  pi^r  as  the  most  &tal 
plan  ibat  could  possibly  be  conceived  to  enslave 
«  free  people.  If  such  be  your  rage  for  novelty, 
tmkd  it  and  welocnne,  but  you  never  shall  have 


my  consent.  Hy  sentiments  may  appear  ex- 
travagant, but  I  can  tell  you,  that  a  number  of 
my  fellow-citizens  have  kindred  sentiments; 
and  I  am  anxious,  if  my  country  should  come 
into  the  hands  of  tyranny,  to  exculpate  myself 
from  being  in  any  degree  the  cause ;  and  to  ex- 
ert my  faculties  to  the  utmost  to  extricate  hw. 
Whether  I  am  gratified  or  not  in  my  beloved 
form  of  government,  I  consider  that  the  more 
she  is  plunged  into  distress,  the  more  it  is  my 
duty  to  relieve  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult, I  shaU  wait  with  patience  till  the  day  may 
come  when  an  opportunity  shall  offer  to  exert 
myself  in  her  cause. 

But  I  should  be  led  to  take  that  man  for  a 
lunatic,  who  should  tell  me  to  run  into  the 
adoption  of  a  government  avowedly  defective, 
in  hopes  of  haviog  it  amended  afterwards. 
Were  I  about  to  give  away  the  meanest  par- 
ticle of  my  own  property,  I  diould  act  with 
more  prudence  and  discretion.  My  anxie^ 
and  fears  are  great,  lest  America,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system,  should  be  cast  into  a  £e^- 
omless  abyss. 
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RICHARD  HENRT  LEE. 

Thb  name  of  Lee  ooonpies  a  proBiinent  and  honoraUe  position  in  the  political,  religiooa  and 
dcmestiio  hiatorj  of  the  American  colonies.  Bichard,  the  great-grandfather  of  Richard  Hemy. 
Lee,  remoTcd  from  England  to  ^Virginia,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  after  making 
aevBral  yoyages  to  his  native  conntry,  finally  settied  in  the  connty  of  Northnmberland,  between 
the  yalleys  of  the  Kappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers.  Dnring  the  civil  war  between  Ohaiiea 
the  First  and  the  British  Parliament,  this  Bichard  Lee,  and  Governor  Sir  William  Berkelej, 
conducted,  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  the  negotiations  consequent  upon  her  resistance  to  the  armed 
ahipe  and  troops  of  Cromwell,  which  had  been  sent  to  reduce  her  to  an  allegiance.  Unable  to 
defend  the  colonj  against  this  force,  but  refusing  fidelity  to  the  Protector,  they  consummated  a 
treaty,  in  which  Virginia  was  styled  an  "independent  dominion.*'  On  the  death  of  CromweU, 
Lee,  with  the  asnstance  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  procured  a  declaration,  proclaiming  Charles 
the  Second  "King  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  L*eland  and  Virg^a,"  two  years  previous  to 
Bis  restoration.  For  this  manifestation  of  loyalty,  Charles,  after  he  was  restored  to  his  throne, 
ordered  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  added  to  those  of  England^  Fnmce,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
with  the  motto  "  jSH  dot  Virginia  quintwm,^^  After  the  union  of  England  and  Scotiand,  the 
arms  of  Virginia  were  quartered  with  those  of  England,  &c.,  with  the  motto  "  jSH  dot  Virginia 
fwvrtam;'^^  and  from,  these  circumstances  Virginia  derived  her  titie  of  "  Ancient  Dominion." 
In  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Lee,  Bichard,  his  second  son,  was  appointed  to  an 
honorable  and  influential  seat  in  the  king's  council  of  Virginia.  This  offtce  was  transmitted  to  Tho- 
mas, the  third  son  of  the  last  mentioned  Bichard  Lee,  and  the  father  of  Bichard  Henry,  the  sab- 
Jeot  of  the  present  sketch. 

Bichard  Henry  Lee  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  day  of  January,  1782,  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Virginia.  At  this  period  there  were  very  few  seminaries  of  learning  in  the  colonies,  at  which 
the  higher  brandies  of  education  were  taught,  therefore  young  Lee,  after  passing  a  few  yean 
under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his  studies.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1750,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
for  some  time  resided  with  his  broths.  Although  at  this  time  he  passed  his  days  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  he  was  never  idle.  The  extensive  library  his  father  had  collected  was  his  resort^  and 
among  t^e  books  he  found  abundant  resources  to  improve  his  intellect  He  studied  with  pro- 
found admiration  the  classic  histories  of  Greece  and  Bome,  and  from  the  story  of  their  patriotic 
and  republican  ages,  he  derived  that  extensive  fund  of  poHtical  knowledge  which  he  so  sucoeas- 
ftally  used  in  the  service  of  the  colonies,  in  after  life.  Thus  prepared,  Mr.  Lee  entered  upon  the 
field  of  public  action.  At  the  time  England  sent  troops  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies 
firom  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians,  who  were  employed  by  Fnmce  to  carry  on  the 
''seven  yeara  war"  in  America,  Mr.  Lee,  on  their  arrival,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer 
aompany  to  Alexandria,  or  Belhaven,  on  the  Potomac,  and  tendered  his  services  to  the  unfortu- 
nate G^eral  Braddock,  who  had  command  of  the  regulars.  The  general  deeming  the  services 
of  the  provincials  of  littie  importance,  declined  to  take  them  under  his  command,  and  Mr.  Lee 
returned  to  his  home.  This  occurred  in  1765.  In  1757  Mr.  Lee  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  tlie 
peace,  and  upon  a  petition  firom  the  other  magistrates  to  the  governor,  he  was  nuide  presideal 
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of  the  ooort  The  aune  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Home  of  BnrgeHms  ^  which  position  he 
beeame  thOTOug^ilyTened  in  the  kwa  of  legislatioii,  and  the  roles  of  pariiamentarj  proceedings. 
For  a  long  tune,  throng  want  of  confidence,  and  natoral  diffidence,  he  took  very  little  part  in 
debate;  bnt  the  oooarion  arrived  when  he  rose  to  a  position  among  the  first  in  ability  and  do- 
qoence.  A  bill  was  before  the  Honse  "to  lay  so  heavy  a  duty  on  the  unportation  of  skres,  as 
effeotnally  to  stop  the  disgraoeM  traffic"  It  met  with  the  strongest  opposition.  Mr.  Lee  spoke 
in  fiivor  of  the  imposition.  "As  the  consequences,  sir,''  said  he,  "of  the  determination  which 
we  most  make  in  the  snbject  of  this  day's  debate,  will  greatly  affect  posterity  as  well  as  onr- 
selfes,  it  sorely  merits  irar  most  serioos  attentioiL  If  this  be  bestowed,  it  will  appear  both  firom 
reascm  and  experience,  that  the  importaticm  of  slaves  into  this  colony,  has  been  and  wiU  be 
attended  with  effects  dangerous  to  our  political  and  moral  interest  HHien  it  is  observed  that 
some  of  onr  neighboring  colonies^  thongb  mnch  later  than  onraelves  in  point  of  settlement,  are 
now  &r  before  us  in  improvement,  to  what,  sir,  can  we  attribute  this  strange  and  nnha^^  troth? 
The  reason  seems  to  be  this—that  with  their  whites  they  import  arts  and  agricoltore,  while  we 
with  ODT  blacks,  exdode  both.  Nature  has  not  particnlarly  favored  them  with  superior  fertility 
of  soil,  nor  do  they  ei\joy  more  of  the  sun's  cheering  influence,  yet  greaiy  have  they  oat- 
stripped  us.  *  *  *  *  In  my  opinion,  not  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  conquest  of  Spanish 
America,  not  the  savage  barbarities  of  a  Saracen,  can  be  more  big  with  atrocity  than  our  cruel 
trade  to  Africa.  There  we  encourage  those  poor  iguOTant  people  to  wage  eternal  war  agaipst 
eadi  other;  not  nation  against  nation,  but  father  against  son,  children  against  parents,  and 
brothers  against  brothers;  whereby  parental  and  filial  affection  is  terribly  violated;  thatbywar, 
stealth  or  surprise,  we  Ohristians  may  be  fttmished  with  our  fellow-creatures,  who  are  no  Imger 
to  be  considered  as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  equally  entitled  to 
Hboty  and  freedom,  by  the  great  law  of  nature,  but  they  are  to  be  deprived,  for  ever  deprived, 
of  all  the  oomforts  of  life,  and  to  be  made  the  most  miserable  of  all  ^e  human  race.  I  have 
seal  it  observed  by  a  great  writer,  that  Ohristianity,  by  introducing  into  £urq>e  the  truest  prin- 
ciples of  humanity,  universal  benevolence  and  brotherly  love,  had  happily  abolished  civil 
slsvery.  Let  us  who  profess  the  same  religion,  practise  its  precepts,  and  by  agreeing  to  this 
dnty,  convince  the  world  that  we  know  and  practise  our  true  interests,  and  that  we  pay  a 
proper  regard  to  the  dictates  of  Justice  and  humanity."  Mr.  Lee's  doquence  on  this  oconrioa 
was  highly  i^plauded,  but  the  principles  he  advocated  were  not  popular,  and  the  bill  was 
n^jected. 

The  next  important  service  r^dered  by  Mr.  Lee,  was  the  exposure  of  the  frauds  and  c(»rup- 
tions  practised  by  Mr.  Bobinson,  the  treasurer  of  the  ool<mj  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bobins<m  was  a 
man  of  immAiiflft  wealth  and  social  power,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  aristocratio  parfy,  of 
which  ke  was  a  member.*  These  circumstances,  together  with  that  of  his  occupying  the 
Q»eaker's  chair  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  before  whom  Mr.  Lee  was  to  speak,  required  great 
boldnees,  energy  and  sagacity  to  introduce  the  investigation  successfrJly.  This  he  accomplished 
with  the  skill  of  a  master,  and  proved  dearly  that  the  treasurer  had  been  guilty  of  re-issuing 
reclaimed  treasury  bills,  to  his  friends  and  favorites  to  support  their  extravagance ;  thereby  de- 
fran^ng  the  colony. 

When  Patrick  Henry  proposed  his  resolutions  in  1765,  against  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Lee  lent 
liie  fcSL  force  of  his  splendid  mind  and  eloquence  to  their  support.  In  the  debate  upon  this  im- 
portant act  people  knew  not  which  most  to  admire;  the  overwhelming  might  of  Henry  or  the 
reslstlees  persuasion  of  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  also  contributed  powerM  articles  against  the  "odious 
act,**  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  he  furnished  an  array  of  arguments  against  it  to  his  friends 
in  TtngiMMi^  that  were  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  <^  the  ruinous  policy  of  the  measure. 
His  letters  about  this  period  are  the  embodiment  of  energy  and  patriotism.  In  one  addressed 
to  John  Dickinson,  dated  July  25th,  1768,  in  speaking  of  the  declaratory  act  which  ao- 
mnpanied  the  r^iealof  the  Stamp  Act,  as  a  Just  cause  of  compUiint  to  the  colonies,  he  si^:— 

♦AtOitoti— twopMttotdJTidadthaHomtof  ThwioMW.  AltlMMf^  tii^  ooold  not  W  ftarioUj  tenatd  **wlilg  and 
tei7,*t]Myw«i«etBed«rlctoentlouidrtpa1>Uota.  Hr.LMwatailnAaikd  wdent  K^vbttoaa,  Ift  the  teote  la  irtikli  tluit 
v««  M^  b«  i^pltod  to  OMo  or  Htn^dfliL 
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^To  prevent  the  saooess  of  tbis  m^wk  ijstem,  an  union  of  oomiBel  and  aetkm  am<xig  all  the  col- 
cniefl^  is  nndonbtedi J  neoessarj.  The  politician  of  Italj  deliyered  the  reenh  of  reason  aaid  ex- 
perience, when  he  proposed  the  wa,j  U  conqueit,  hy  dMnon,  How  to  effidct  this  nnion,  in  the 
wisest  and  frmeet  manner,  periiaps,  time  and  much  reflection  onlj  can  show.  But  w^  to  nn- 
derstand  each  other,  and  timelj  to  be  informed  ci  what  passes  both  hem  and  in  Great  BritidUf 
it  would  seem  that  not  oqI  j  select  comndttees  should  be  appointed  b  j  all  the  colonies,  bnt  that  a 
^yate  oorrespond^ioe  should  be  condacted  between  the  lorers  oi  liberty  in  evetj  proyince.*^ 

Early  in  1769  Mr.  Lee  introduced  into  the  Honse  of  Bnrgesses,  resolnlions  ^'denjing  the 
fight  of  the  mother  ooontrj  to  bind  the  colonies  in  any  case  whatever,^  and  firmly  remonstatited 
against  the  act  anthorizing  the  crown  to  haye  *'the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  transported  to 
England  to  be  tried  for  offences  alleged  to  haye  been  committed  in  the  colonies."  These 
resohitionB  were  considered  by  the  Mends  of  the  Crown  as  seditioas,  and  the  Goy wnor  dia- 
solved  the  Honse  so  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  their  ad<q>tion  by  that  body.  On  the  disso- 
hition  of  the  assembly,  the  members  conyened  at  a  private  hoose,  where  they  drew  np  artides 
of  convention,  agreeing  not  to  import  or  encoorage  in  any  way  British  mannfactores,  while  the 
rov^mne  acts  remained  in  for^  In  the  enforcement  of  these  measores  Mr.  Lee  was  very  active. 
Idl  his  own  flunily  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  articles,  and  he  was  vigOant  in  watching  those  whom 
he  sospected  of  a  reluctant  acquiescence.  ^To  the  domestic  loom  he  had  recourse  for  clothing 
Inr  himself  and  fiamily,  and  for  ^wine  and  oil'  he  resorted  to  hiiB  own  hills.'' 

The  years  1770  and  1771  passed  away  in  comparative  quiet.  Mr.  Lee  during  this  thnewisdy 
persevered  in  the  course  he  had  marked  out;  continued  his  correspondence  and  widely  spread 
the  infbrmation,  respecting  the  probable  intentions  of  the  ministry,  which  he  was  continually 
reodving  ftom  England,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  brother,  Arthur  Lee.t  In  1772  Pariiament 
determined  to  establidi  in  the  coloniefl^  courts  with  admiralty  Jurisdiction  and  powra^  By  this 
proceeding  trial  by  Jury  was  suspended,  and  the  property  and  lives  of  the  colonists  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  Judges  who  were  to  be  appdnted  by  the  Grown.  Mr.  Lee  opposed  this  mea- 
sure, in  the  Honse  of  Burgesses,  and  proposed  to  address  an  humble  petition  to  his  mi^esty, 
whidi,  after  redting  the  grievances  ot  the  col<mists,  should  pray,  '^that  he  would  be  most  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  acts  passed  for  the  purpose  of  nusing  a  revenue 
in  America,  and  for  sutjectlng  American  property  to  the  determination  of  admiralty  courts, 
where  the  constituti<mal  trial  by  jury  is  not  permitted." 

On  the  assembling  of  Oongress  at  PhUaddphia,  on  the  fourth  of  September,  1774^  Mr.  Lee 
took  his  seat  in  that  body  together  with  George  Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  with  him 
had  been  deputed  delegates  from  the  colony  of  Virginia.  In  this  august  assembly,  and  throu^- 
out  his  Oongresdonal  career,  Mr.  Lee  distinguished  himsdf  by  the  boldness  of  his  propodtions, 

*  Bj  this  letter  it  uppetn  ICr.  Lee  devlaed  t  plan  of  haying  oommltteee  of  oorrevoiidenee  between  the  oolonlal  iwrn 
bliea  and  of  prirate  eonespondlng  etabe,  as  earlj  as  1768,  and  this  is  in  sopport  of  General  Gadsden  of  Bonth  Oarolina,  who^ 
n  ftw  years  proTlons  to  his  death,  remarked  on  a  pnblie  occasion,  that  Bichard  Henry  Lee  had  InTited  him  to  become  a 
member  of  a  prirate  corresponding  society,  as  early  as  the  year  1768,  which  he  (Mr.  Lee)  was  endeavoring  to  eetaWish  be- 
tween the  inflaentlal  men  of  the  colonies.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Lee  described  his  oljeet  to  be,  to  obtain  a  mntoal  plodfs 
firom  the  members  to  write  for  the  pabUe  Journals  ot  the  papers  of  their  reqwctlve  colonies,  and  oonyerse  with  and  ina»im 
the  people  on  the  snliJect  of  their  rights  and  their  wrongs,  and  npon  aU  seasonable  occasions  to  impress  npon  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  a  straggle  with  Great  Britain,  for  the  ultimate  esUblishment  of  indepwidenee.— .8^  J^  y  JNekar4 
JGMry  Xm,  ToL  L  p.  61 

t  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  the  yoongest  brother  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  was  born  on  the  twentieth  of  December,  1740.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  time  porsned  the  practice  of  medldne  at  that  place.  On  his  return  to  Amerlea,  he 
practised  his  profession  for  sereral  yean  at  WUllamsbuig,  Ylrglnia.  In  1766  he  again  went  to  London,  and  stodied  law  In 
the  Temple,  at  the  same  time  beoomlng  an  Intimate  ftiend  of  Sir  WUUam  Jones,  the  leaned  lawyer  and  aMe  hlstoslaa. 
In  England  he  rendered  Tory  important  serYices  to  his  natiTC  country,  by  sending  to  America  the  earilest  IntdligeiMe  of 
tiie  plans  of  the  mlntstiy.  In  1760  he  wrote  the  able  Jfonitor^s  Utter%  and  a  fow  years  after  a  series  of  letters  appeared 
ftom  his  pen,  under  the  signature  cf^J^mku  Am$He<mu$,'*  Am  the  agent  of  Tliginla  in  ITTK,  he  preeented  the  seeoad  p^* 
titlen  of  Congress  to  the  king.  In  1776  he  went  to  Paris,  as  odUeagne  with  Dr.  FrankUn  and  Silas  Deane,  and  assisted  In 
Begotlating  the  treaty  with  France.  On  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  sole  minister  to  the  French  Court,  Mr.  Lee 
returned  to  America.  In  1784  he  was  appointed  a  comndsBioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Natioas,  which  trust 
heezeeuted  with  much  honor  to  himself  and  great  satMhetlon  to  his  eountry.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  StatM,  In  February,  1790.  Two  years  afterwards  he  died,  ffis  Ufo,  by  B.  H.  Lee,  wm  pu^ 
llahedinl8» 
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ttid  tiM  Mtergj  wiih  whioh  be  nupported  them.  Hie  address  lie  prepared  by  tbe  direction  of 
OongreM  in  1776,  on  bebalf  of  the  twelve  United  Odoniet,  is  an  imperisliable  evidence  of  bia 
patriotism  and  eloqaence.  Tbe  important  moticm  ci  tbe  seventb  of  Juie,  177G,  '*  tbat  tbeae 
United  Ool<»ue8  are,  and  of  rigbt  ongbt  to  be,  6*00  and  independent  States ;  tbat  tbe j  are  ab* 
solved  from  all  allef^oe  to^e  Britisb  crown ;  and  tbat  all  political  connection  between  tliem 
and  tbe  State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ongbt  to  be,  totally  dissolved,''  was  prepared  and  intro- 
duced b J  Mr.  Lee,  and  be  supported  tbem  in  a  brilliant  and  powerM  speecb.  A  few  dajs  alter 
tbe  introdoction  of  tbis  motion  Mr.  Lee  was  called  bome  on  acconnt  of  tbe  illness  of  bis  wife, 
wbidi  drenmstance  prevented  bis  taking  bis  seat  as  cbairman  of  tbe  committee  upon  bis  reso- 
IntkA  aoeording  to  parliamentary  roles.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  bis  place.  In  August 
be  retomed  to  Congress,  and  signed  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence.  Tbe  following  June  be 
returned  to  YirgiQia.  Agam  in  1778,  betook  bis  seat  in  tbe  Congress^  and  for  tbe  next  two  years 
raidered  eminent  services,  eitber  as  tbe  bead,  or  a  member  of  important  committees.  In  tbe 
apring  of  the  year  1780,  be  was  re-elected  a  delegate  to  tbe  General  Assembly  of  Yirg^a.  Tbe 
royal  troops,  defeated  in  tbe  nortb,  now  tamed  tbeir  operations  to  tbe  soutbward.  Tbe  incor- 
aiona  of  the  enemy  npon  tbe  coasts  of  Y ir^nia  kept  the  inhabitants  in  a  state  <^  continual  alarm 
and  danger,  and  tiie  small  fleets,  wbicb  could  pass  up  tbe  rivers,  landed  troops  and  pillaged  tbe 
country.  Westmoreland,  tbe  county  in  wbicb  Mr.  Lee  resided,  from  its  situation,  was  mucb  ex- 
posed to  these  distressing  incurnons,  and  be  was  called  upon  by  tbe  State  to  take  command  of 
the  militia  and  repel  tbe  enemy.  In  tbis  potdtion  be  evinced  bis  characteristic  Judgment  and  ae- 
tivity,  annoying  tbe  enemy  on  tbebr  ^proaobes  and  making  excellent  arrangements  f<Mr  a  sue* 
eesiAd  defence. 

During  tbe  years  1780, 1781, 1782,  Mr.  Lee  remidned  in  tbe  Assembly  of  bis  native  State,  be- 
lieving that  his  services  would  be  more  profitable  to  bis  country  in  tbat  portion,  rather  than  in 
tbe  Congreas  of  tbe  United  Colonies.  At  this  time  propositions  were  introduced  in  tbe  assem- 
bly, to  pay  debts  due  to  England;  to  make  pi4>er  money  a  legal  tender;  and  to  impose  a  tax  to 
support  the  dergy.  These  propositions  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Lee,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Henry 
with  great  power.*  In  1784  Mr.  Lee  agidn  returned  to  Congress,  and  was  chosen  president  of  tbat 
body.  Under  tbe  Federal  Constitution  be  was  <me  of  the  first  members  of  tbe  United  Statea 
Senate,  in  which  assembly  be  fully  sustained  tbe  exalted  reputaticm  he  bad  early  acquired.  In 
1792  he  retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  on  tbe  nineteenth  of  June,  1794^  at  bis  bome  in 
CbantOly,  Yirginia,  be  died  in  tbe  sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age. 
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By  a  reaohition  of  Congress  passed  on  the 
Uurd  of  June,  1776,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  Ricbard  Henry  Lee,  B.  B.  Liv- 
ingston and  Edmund  Bandolpb  composed  that 

•  AJila*en0yi«MiBpnlMaort]M  BMiite  of  IImm  great 
BMi,  at  tlito  peilod  of  tbeIr  ttTot,  Is  glvon  hj  %  oomopondent 
of  tho  rathor  of  tlio  llfo  of  Patriok  Hoorf.  **!  mot  with 
Patrick  flomria  tbo  A«eiiiUj,lii  lCqr,1788;  lalM  then 
met  vUh  Bieherd  Heaiy  Leo.  Theoo  two  gentlemen  wore 
tte  gnat  leaden  of  the  HoQM  of  Delegotoi,  and  were  almost 
maetiiitlj  nrpnanil  Tliere  wen  man j  other  gnat  men  who 
hefaaged  to  tbat  body,  hot  at  oraton  thej  cannot  be  named 
with  Hoary  or  Lee.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  poUahed  gentleman.  He 
had  loot  the  oae  of  ono  of  hie  handoibnt  hla  manner  was  per- 
aeOf  gmeefU.  Hla  laagoage  was  alwaji  ohaete,  and,  al- 
Oeofl^  eomewhat  too  Bionotonoii8,hla  speeeheo  wen  always 
',j9thB  dU  ool  nfiA  jmt  sensea  or  earrj  aw^ 


committee,  and  Mr.  Lee,  as  chairman,  drafted 
tbe  following  address,  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1775,  and  for- 
warded to  England  in  charge  of  Mr.  Penn.t 


joor  judgment  b  J  storm.  Hla  was  the  mediate  class  of  elo- 
qaence deeoribed  by  BoIUn  la  his  Belles  Lettrea.  HewaaUko 
a  beantiftil  rlrer  meandering  throai^  a  llowerj  mead,  bvl 
which  never  OTorllowod  its  baakSk  ItwasHeaiywhowaatho 
mooataia  torreat,  that  swept  awaj  ereiy  thing  belbn  it;  it 
was  he  aloae  who  thnnderod  and  lightened,  he  alone  attained 
that  sablime  spedeo  of  elo^oenoo  also  mentioned  Ij  BoUla.** 
t  Then  were  two  addresses  from  the  oolonioB,  bj  their 
delegatee  la  Congress,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
one  which  was  written  Ij  John  Jaj,  la  aeoordanco  with  a 
resolTO  of  Congress  of  Ootober  Uth,  1774,  and  the  one  se- 
lected; prepared  in  aooordanoe  with  a  reeolro  of  Congress  of 
Jime8d,177&  The  elreomstnce  of  then  being  two,  has  often 
caused  debate  as  to  their  aathotshtp^— iSm  JaumaU  ^Oot^ 
grtti,  ToL  L  pp.  If;  16;  T^  lOS. 
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SIGHARD  HENET  LE£. 


Ike  tweke^  United  Cdhwim^  by  Omt  Meffoiet  in 
Congrem,  to  the  inkabittmUqf  Great  Britain: 

tiiese,  and  by  every  other  am>ellation  that  may 
desigittte  the  ties  whidi  bi&d  us  to  eaeh  other, 
we  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  this  oar 
second  attempt  to  prevent  their  dissolution. 
Bemembranoe  of  former  friendships,  pride  in 
the  glorious  aehievements  of  our  oommon  an- 
cestors, and  affeotion  for  the  heirs  of  their  vir- 
tues, have  hitherto  preserved  our  mutual  con- 
nection; but  when  that  friendship  is  violated 
by  the  grossest  injuries ;  when  the  pride  of  an- 
cestry becomes  our  r^roaoh,  and  we  are  no 
otherwise  allied  than  as  tyrants  and  slaves, 
when  reduced  to  the  mdandioly  alternative  of 
renouncing  your  favor  or  our  freedom;  can  we 
he^tate  about  the  choice?  Let  the  spirit  of 
Britons  determine. 

In  a  former  address  we  asserted  our  rights, 
and  stated  the  injuries  we  had  tiien  rec^ved. 
We  hoped  that  the  mention  of  our  wrongs 
would  nave  roused  that  honest  indignation 
whidi  has  slept  too  long  for  your  honor,  or  the 
wHtfmr^  of  the  empire.  But  we  have  not  been 
permitted  to  ^itertain  this  pleasing  expectation. 
£very  day  brought  on  accumulation  of  ii\juries, 
and  tiie  invention  of  the  ministry  has  been  con- 
stantly exercised  in  adding  to  the  calamities  of 
your  American  breliiren. 

After  the  most  valuaUe  ri^t  of  legislation 
was  infringed;  when  the  powers  assumed  by 
your  Parliament,  in  whidi  \re  are  not  rep- 
resented, and  from  our  local  and  other  circum- 
stances cannot  be  properly  represented,  render- 
ed our  pwp&rtj  precarious;  after  being  denied 
that  mode  of  trial  to  which  we  have  been  long 
Indebted  for  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties;  after  being  in 
many  instances  divested  of  those  laws  which 
were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  oonunon  ances- 
tors, and  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  code,  com- 
piled under  the  auspices  of  Boman  tyrants; 
after  those  charters,  which  encouraged  our  pre- 
decessors to  brave  death  and  danger  in  eveir 
shape,  on  unknown  seas,  in  deserts  unexplored, 
amidst  barbarous  and  inhospitable  nations,  were 
annulled;  when,  without  the  form  of  trial, 
without  a  public  accusation,  whole  cdonies 
weie  condemned,  their  trade  destroyed,  thdr 
inhabitants  impoverished;  when  soldiers  were 
eneonrtged  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
oi  Americans,  by  ofifers  of  impunity;  when 
new  modes  of  trial  were  instituted  for  the  ruin 
ci  the  accused,  where  the  charge  carried  with 
it  the  horrors  of  conviction ;  when  a  despotic 
government  was  established  in  a  neighboring 
province,  and  its  limits  extended  to  every  part 
of  our  frontiers ;  we  little  imagined  that  any- 
thing could  be  added  to  this  black  catalogue  of 
unprovoked  iiyuries:  but  we  have  unhappily 
been  deceived,  and  the  late  measures  of  the 
British  ministry  fully  convince  us,  that  their 
object  is  the  reduction  of  these  colonies  to  sla- 
very and  ruin. 


To  confirm  this  assertion,  let  us  recall  yoir 
attention  to  the  eSam  of  Amtfica,  since  our 
last  address.  Let  us  combat  the  calumnies  of 
our  enemies ;  and  let  us  warn  you  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threaten  you  in  our  destruction.  Many 
of  your  fallow  subjects,  whose  situation  d^ 
prived  them  of  other  support,  drew  their  main- 
tenance from  the  sea;  but  the  deprivation  of 
our  liberty  being  insufBcient  to  satisfy  the  re- 
sentment of  our  enemies,  the  horrors  of  famine 
were  superadded,  and  a  Britidi  Parliament,  who^ 
in  better  times,  wwe  the  protectors  of  innocence 
and  the  patrons  of  humanity,  have,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  robbed  thousands  of  the 
food,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  draw  fitmi 
that  inexhaustible  source,  placed  in  their  nei^ 
borhood  by  the  benevolent  Creator. 

Another  act  of  your  legislature  shuts  our 
ports,  and  prohibits  our  trade  with  any  but 
those  States  from  whom  the  great  law  dt  self- 
preservation  renders  it  absolutely  necessaiy  we 
should  at  present  withhold  our  commerce.  But 
this  act  (whatever  may  have  been  its  desigi^ 
we  consider  rather  as  ii\jurious  to  your  opulence 
than  our  interest.  All  our  commerce  terminates 
with  you;  add  the  wealUi  we  procure  firom 
other  nations,  is  soon  exchanged  for  your  super- 
fluities. Our  remittances  nmst  then  cease  with 
our  trade;  and  our  refinements  with  our  afflu- 
ence. We  trust,  however,  that  laws  which  de- 
prive us  of  every  blessing  but  a  soil  that  teems 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  liberty 
whidi  renders  the  enjoyment  of  them  seeurei, 
will  not  relax  our  vigor  in  their  defence.  We 
might  here  observe  on  the  cruelty  and  incon- 
sistency of  those,  who,  while  they  publicly 
brand  us  with  reproachfdl  and  unworthy  ept* 
tiiets,  endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the  means  of 
defence  by  their  interposition  with  foreign 
powers,  and  to  deliver  us  to  the  lawless  ravages 
of  a  merciless  soldiery.  But  happily  we  are 
not  without  resources;  and  though  the  timid 
and  humiliating  applications  of  a  British  minis- 
try should  prevail  with  foreign  nations,  yet  in- 
dustry, prompted  by  necessity,  will  not  leave  us 
without  the  necessary  supplies. 

We  could  wish  to  go  no  farther,  and,  not  to 
wound  the  ear  of  humanity,  leave  untold  those 
rigorous  acts  of  oppression,  which  are  daily  ex- 
ercised in  the  town  of  Boston,  did  not  we  hope^ 
that  by  disclaiming  their  deeds,  and  punishmg 
the  perpetrators,  you  would  sfaortiy  vindicate 
the  honor  of  the  British  name,  and  re-establish 
the  violated  laws  of  Justice. 

That  once  populous,  flourishing,  and  c<Mnmer- 
cial  town,  is  now  garrisoned  by  an  army,  sent 
not  to  protect,  but  to  enslave  its  inhabitants. 
The  civil  government  is  overturned,  and  a  mili- 
tary despotism  erected  upon  its  ruins.  With- 
out law,  without  right,  powers  are  assumed  un- 
known to  the  constitution.  Private  property  is 
ui^ustiy  invaded.  The  inhabitants,  daily  sub- 
jed^  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiery,  are 
forbid  to  remove,  in  defiance  of  their  natiHvl 
riglUs,  in  vidatioQ  of  the  most  solemn  com* 
pMts.    Or,  if  after  l<»g  and  weaiisooBie  aolki- 
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tmicm,  apass  is  prooorad.  tbdr  efifeots  are  de- 
tiiiied,  and  e'ven  thoae  wiio  are  most  favored, 
Ittfe  no  altomadTe  but  poTertj  or  sUverr. 
The  ^stress  of  many  thousand  people,  wantonly 
depriTed  of  the  neoeasaries  of  life,  is  a  snbjeot, 
on  wl^oh  we  would  not  wish  to  enlarge. 

Tet  we  eannot  but  obserre,  that^a  British 
fleet  (mynstified  even  by  aots  of  your  legtsla- 
tore)  are  daily  emi^eyed  in  raining  onr  oom- 
neroe,  seizing  onr  ships^  and  denriving  whde 
ecwmnnnitSes  of  their  didly  bread.  Nor  will  a 
regard  for  yonr  honor  permit  ns  to  be  silent, 
while  British  troops  snfly  yonr  s^ory,  by  ac- 
tions,  which  the  most  inveterate  enmity  will 
mat  palMate- among  civilized  nations,  the  wanton 
tad  mmeoessary  destroction  of  Objurlestown,  a 
large,  ancient  and  once  popnlons  town,  jnst  be- 
fiire  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled 
to  avoid  the  fory  of  yonr  soldiery. 

If  still  yon  retain  those  sentiments  of  oom- 
pansion  by  which  Britons  have  ever  been  dis- 
tingoiahed;  if  the  hnnumity  which  tempered 
the  valor  of  oiar  common  ancestors  has  not  de- 
generated into  cmdty,  yon  will  lament  the 
miseries  of  their  descendants. 

To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  treatment? 
If  to  any  secret  principle  of  the  constitatiob, 
let  it  be  mentioned;  let  ns  learn  that  the  gov- 
erBBunt  we  have  long  revered  is  not  without 
its  deifiBcts,  and  that  while  it  gives  freedom  to  a 
port,  it  neceasarUy  ensbves  the  remainder  of 
the  empire.  If  soch  a  principle  exists,  why 
ftir  ages  has  it  ceased  to  operate?  Why  at  this 
time  is  it  called  into  action?  Oan  no  reason  be 
assigned  for  this  conduct?  or  must  it  be  re- 
served into  the  wanton  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power?  And  diall  the  descendants  of  Britons 
tamely  sobaut  to  this?  No,  sirsl  We  never 
will;  while  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gal- 
lant and  virtuous  ancestors,  we  never  can  sur- 
render those  £^riou8  privileges  for  which  they 
longht,  bled^  and  conquered.  Admit  that  your 
fleets  could  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our 
aesHMMists;  these  are  inconsklerable  objects, 
thmgs  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms 

e>w  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can  retire 
yond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without 
any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  ei^oy  a  luxury,  which  from  that  period  you 
win  want — the  luxury  of  being  free. 

We  know  the  foree  of  year  arms,  and  was  it 
eaDed  fi>rth  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  your 
eoontry,  we  might  dread  the  exertion;  but  will 
Britons  fight  under  the  banners  of  tyranny? 
W91  Uiey  counteract  the  labors,  and  disgrace 
the  victoTMS  oi  their  ancestors?  Will  they 
fdrge  duuns  for  their  posterity?  If  they  de- 
seend  to  this  unworthy  task,  will  their  swords 
retain  their  edge,  their  arms  their  accustomed 
vigorl  Britons  can  never  become  the  instru- 
ments ^  oppression,  till  they  lose  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  by  which  alone  they  are  invincible. 

Oar  enemies  chaige  us  with  sedition.  In 
what  does  it  ocmsktl  In  onr  refusal  to  submit 
to  aawarraatable  acta  of  ii^fustice  and  cruelty? 
If  so^  ahoaraa  a  period  la  your  history  in  which 


you  have  not  been  equally  seditious.  We  are 
accused  of  aiming  at  independence ;  but  how  is 
this  accusaticm  supported  ?  By  the  allegations 
of  your  ministers — not  by  our  actions.  Abused, 
insulted,  and  contemned,  what  steps  have  we 
pursued  to  obtain  redress?  We  have  carried 
our  dutiful  petitions  to  the  thr6ne.  We  have 
applied  to  your  justice  for  relief.  We  have  re* 
trenched  our  luxury,  and  withheld  our  trade. 

The  advantages  of  our  commerce  were  de* 
signed  as  a  compensation  for  your  protection. 
When  you  ceased  to  f^roteot,  for  what  were  we 
to  compensate  ? 

What  has  been  the  success  of  our  endeavors! 
The  clemeney  of  our  sovereign  is  unhappily  di- 
verted; our  petiticms  are  treated  with  indig- 
nity; our  prayers  answered  by  insnlts.  Our 
application  to  you  remains  unnoticed,  and 
leaves  us  the  melancholy  apprehension  of  your 
wanting  either  the  will  or  the  power  to  assist 
us. 

Even  under  these  circumstances,  what  mea- 
sures have  we  taken  that  betray  a  desire  of  in- 
dependence? Have  we  called  in  the  aid  of  those 
foreign  powers  who  are  the  rivals  of  your  sran^ 
deur  ?  When  your  troous  were  few  ana  de*- 
fencelesB,  did  we  take  advantage  of  their  dis- 
tress, and  expel  them  our  towns?  or  have  we 
permitted  tiiem  to  fortify,  to  receive  new  aid, 
and  to  acquire  additional  strength  ? 

Let  not  your  enemies  and  ours  persuade  you 
that  in  this  we  were  influenced  by  £Bikr,  or  any 
other  unworthy  motive.  The  lives  of  Brit(ms 
are  still  dear  to  us.  They  are  the  children  of 
our  parents,  and  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
of  mutual  benefits  had  knit  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship. When  hostilities  were  commenced— when 
<m  a  late  occasion  we  were  wantonly  attacked 
by  your  troops,  though  we  repelled  their  as- 
saults and  returned  their  blows,  yei  we  lament- 
ed the  wounds  they  obliged  us  to  give;  nor 
have  we  yet  learned  to  r^ice  at  a  victory  over 
Englishmen. 

As  we  wish  not  to  color  our  actions,  or  dis- 
guise our  thoughts,  we  shall,  in  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  truth,  avow  the  measures  we  have 
pursued,  the  motives  upon  which  we  have  aot- 
ed^and  our  future  desi^^ 

When  our  late  petition  to  the  throne  pro- 
duced no  other  eroct  than  frresh  ii\}uriea,  and 
votes  of  your  legislature,  calculated  to  justify 
every  severity ;  wh^  your  fleets  and  your  ar- 
mies were  prepared  to  wrest  frK>m  us  our  i^Hip- 
erty,  to  rob  us  of  our  liberties  or  our  fives; 
when  the  hostile  attempts  of  General  Gage 
evinced  his  designs,  we  levied  armies  for  our 
security  and  defence.  When  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  tiie  governor  of  Canada  gave  us  reason 
to  apprehend  danger  frt>m  that  quarter,  and  we 
had  frequent  intimations  that  a  cmiel  and  savage 
enemy  was  to  be  let  loose  up<m  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  we  took  such  mea- 
sures as  OTudence  dictated,  as  necessity  will 
iu^dfy.  We  possessed  ourselves  of  Grown 
Point  and  Ticcmderoga.  Tet  give  us  leave 
most  solemnly  to  assure  you,  that  we  have  not 
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yet  loit  Bi^t  of  the  oljeot  we  have  ever  had  in 
view — a  reoondliation  with  joa  on  ocHistita- 
tional  principles,  and  a  restoration  of  that 
friendly  interoonrse  which,  to  the  advantage  of 
both,  we  till  lately  maintained. 

The  inhabitant^  of  this  conntrj  apply  them- 
selves chiefly  to  agricoltare  and  commerce.  As 
their  fashions  and  manners  are  similar  to  y  onrs, 
your  markets  most  afford  them  the  conveni- 
ences and  loznries  for  which  they  exchange  the 
produce  of  their  labors.  The  wealth  of  this  ex- 
tended continent  centres  with  yon;  and  onr 
trade  is  so  regnlated  as  to  be  subservient  only 
to  your  interest  Ton  are  too  reasonable  to  ex- 
pecty  that  by  taxes  (in  addition  to  this),  we 
should  contribute  to  your  e]q>ense;  to  believe 
after  diverting  tiie  fbuntain,  that  the  streams 
can  flow  with  unabated  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  restrictions  on  our  commerce.  From  whence 
is  this  inference  drawn  ?  Not  from  our  words ; 
we  have  repeatedly  declared  the  contrary,  and 
we  again  profess  our  submission  to  the  several 
acts  of  trade  and  navigation  passed  before  the 
year  1708,  trusting^  nevertheless,  in  the  equity 
and  Justice  of  Parliament,  that  such  of  them 
as,  upon  cool  and  impartial  consideration,  shall 
I4»pear  to  have  imposed  unnecessary  or  griev- 
ous restrictions,  will,  at  some  happier  period,  be 
repealed  or  altered.  And  we  cheerfolly  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  as  shall  be  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
commercial  benefits  of  its  req»ective  m^nbers; 
excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or 
external,  for  ndsing  a  revenue  on  the  subjects 
in  America  without  their  consent 

It  is  alleged  that  we  contribute  nothing  to 
the  common  defence.  To  this  we  answer,  that 
the  advantages  which  Great  Britain  receives 
from  the  monopoly  of  our  trade,  far  exceed  our 
proportion  of  the  expense  necessary  for  that 
puipose.  But  should  these  advantages  be  in- 
adequate thereto,  let  the  restrictions  on  our 
trade  be  removed,  and  we  will  dieerfrdly  con- 
tribute such  proportion  when  constitutionidly 
required. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution,  that  every  man  should  have  at 
least  a  representative  share  in  the  formation  of 
those  laws  by  which  he  is  bound.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  regulation  of  our  internal  police 
by  a  British  Parliament,  who  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  unacquainted  with  our  local  circumstances, 
must  be  always  inconvenient,  and  fi^uently 
oppressive,  working  our  wrong,  without  yield- 
ing anv  possible  advantage  to  you. 

A  plan  of  accommodation  (as  it  has  been  ab- 
surdly called)  has  been  prop<»ed  by  your  min- 
isters to  our  respective  assemblies.  Were  this 
proposal  free  m>m  eveirr  other  objection  but 
that  which  arises  from  the  time  <^  the  offer,  it 
would  not  be  unexceptionable.  Can  men  de- 
liberate with  the  bayonet  at  their  breast?   Oan 


they  treat  with  freedom,  while  their  towns  are 
sacked;  when  daily  instances  of  ii\}ustioe  and 
oppression  disturb  the  slower  (^>erationsof  rea^ 
son? 

If  this  proposal  is  really  such  as  you  would 
offer,  and  we  accept^  why  was  it  deUyed  till 
the  nation  was  put  to  useless  expense,  and  we 
were  reduced  to  our  present  melancholy  srtn^ 
tionf  If  it  holds  forth  nothing,  why  was  it 
proposed?  unless,  indeed,  to  deceive  you  into 
a  belief  that  we  were  unwilling  to  listen  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation.  But  what  is  submit- 
ted to  our  consideration  ?  We  contend  for  the 
disposal  of  our  property.  We  are  told  that  our 
demand  is  unreasonable— that  our  Assemblies 
may  indeed  collect  our  money,  but  tiiat  they 
must  at  the  same  time  offer,  not  what  your  ex- 
igencies or  ours  may  reqture,  but  so  much  as 
ODall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  a  minister  and  enable  him  to  provide  for  fa- 
vorites and  dependants.  A  recurrence  to  your 
own  treasurv  will  convince  you  how  little  of 
the  money  uready  extorted  from  us,  has  been 
implied  to  the  relief  of  your  burthens.  To  sup- 
pose that  we  would  thus  gra^  the  shadow,  and 
give  up  the  substance,  is  adding  insult  to  inju- 
ries. 

We  have  neverthdess  agidn  jH^esented  ao 
humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  our  sovereign ; 
and  to  remove  every  imputation  of  obstinacy, 
have  reauested  his  mjcfjesty  to  direct  some  mode 
by  whion  the  united  applications  of  his  faithM 
colonists  may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and 
permanent  reconcilii^on.  We  are  willing  to 
treat  on  such  terms  as  can  alone  render  an 
accommodation  lasting;  and  we  flatter  our- 
selves, that  our  paoiflc  endeavors  will  be  at- 
tended with  a  removal  of  ministerial  troops, 
and  a  repeal  of  those  laws,  of  the  operation  of 
which  we  complain,  on  the  one  part,  and  a 
disbanding  of  our  army,  and  a  dissolution  of 
our  commercial  associations,  on  the  other. 

Tet,  conclude  not  from  this  that  we  propose 
to  surrender  our  property  into  the  hands  of 
your  ministry,  or  vest  your  Parliament  with  a 
power  which  may  tenmnate  in  our  destruction. 
The  great  bulwarks  of  our  constitution  we  have 
desired  to  maintain  by  every  temperate,  by 
every  peaceable  means;  but  your  ministers 
(equal  foes  to  British  and  American  fr-eedcao) 
have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an 
attempt  to  reduce  us,  by  the  sword,  to  a  base 
and  abject  submission.  On  the  sword,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protectiiMi. 
Should  victory  declare  in  your  favor,  yet  men 
trained  to  arms  from  their  in&ncy,  and  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  will  afford  neither  a 
cheap  nor  easy  conquest  Of  this,  at  least,  we 
are  assured,  that  our  struggle  will  be  glorionsi 
our  success  certain;  since,  even  in  death  we 
shall  find  that  freedom  which  in  life  you  forbid 
us  to  e^joy. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  advantages  are  to  at- 
tend our  reduction?  The  trade  of  a  ruined  and 
desolate  country  is  always  inconsiderable,  its 
revenue  trifling ;  the  expense  of  subjecting  and 
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retiiiiiiig  U  in  lalileolion,  oeiiain  and  iney^ 
What  then  renuons  bnt  the  grstifioation  of  an 
ffl-jodged  pride,  or  the  hope  of  rendering  na 
flabeervient  to  deaigna  on  jour  liberty? 

Scddiera  vho  have  aheathed  thdr  aworda  in 
the  boweia  €d  their  American  brethren,  will 
not  draw  them  with  more  relnctanoe  againat 
joo.  When  too  late,  jon  maj  lament  the  loea 
oi  tiiat  freedom  which  we  exhort  jon,  while 
itOl  in  Toor  power,  to  preaerve. 

On  the  otner  hand,  ahould  yon  prove  nn- 
nooeeafiil;  ahonld  that  connection  which  we 
moat  ardently  wiah  to  maintain,  be  dissolved ; 
dionld  yoor  ministers  exhaust  your  treasures, 
and  waste  the  blood  of  your  countrymen  in 
vam  attempta  <m  our  liberhr,  do  they  not  deli- 
ver yoo,  weak  and  defencelesfl^  to  your  natural 


Since,  then,  your  liberty  muat  be  the  price 
of  yoor  victories,  your  ruin  of  your  defeat, — 
what  blind  fktalify  can  uige  you  to  a  pursuit 
destructive  of  all  that  Britona  hold  dear? 

If  yon  have  no  regard  to  the  conneoti<Hi 
wbieh  haa  fbr  agea  subsisted  between  us;  if 
you  luive  forgot  ue  wounds  we  have  received 
fighting  hf  your  side  for  the  extension  of  the 


empire ;  if  our  commerce  is  not  an  object  below 
vour  consideration;  if  justice  and  humanity- 
have  lost  their  influence  on  your  hearta.  still 
motives  are  not  wanting  to  excite  your  indiflia- 
tion  at  the  measures  now  pursued.  Tour 
wealth,  your  honor,  your  liberty  are  at  stake. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  to  which  we 
are  reduced,  we  sometimes  forget  our  own 
afflictions,  to  anticipate  and  sympathise  in 
youra.  We  grieve  that  ra^  and  inconsiderate 
counsels  shomd  precipitate  the  destruction  of 
an  empire,  which  has  been  the  envy  and  ad- 
miration of  ages;  and  call  God  to  witnessl  that 
we  would  part  with  our  property,  endanger 
our  lives,  and  sacriflce  every  tiling  but  liberty, 
to  redeem  you  from  ruin. 

A  doud  hangs  over  your  heads  and  ours: 
ere  this  reaches  you,  it  may  probably  burst 
upon  us ;  let  us,  then  (before  the  remembrance 
of  former  kindness  is  obliterated),  once  more 
repeat  those  ^pellations  which  are  ever  grate- 
ful in  our  ears ;  let  us  entreat  Heaven  to  avert 
our  ruin,  and  the  destruction  that  threateoa 
our  friends,  brethren  and  countrymen  on  the 
othw  side  of  the  Atiantio. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  DRAYTON. 

Thi  anoeston  of  William  Hemy  Drajton  came  ori^ally  from  Northamptonshire,  in  Eng- 
land. Thomaa  Drajton,  kia  grandflKther,  emigrated  from  the  ialand  of  Barbadoes,  in  oompanj 
■witb  Sir  John  Teamans  and  others,  in  the  year  1671,  and  settled  in  Bontii  Oarolina.  William 
Henry,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  son  of  John  Drayton,  of  Drayton  Hall,  on  Ash- 
ley river,  at  which  place  he  was  bom  some  time  in  the  month  of  September,  1742.  In  1758,  at 
the  age  of  etoven  years,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England,  tmder  the  protection  of  Ohiet 
Justice  Pinckney,  who  had  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  removing 
with  hia  feunily  to  the  mother  country.  Under  the  guidance  and  care  of  this  worthy  gentle- 
man, and  in  companionship  with  his  sons,  Charles  Cotesworth  and  Thomas  Pinckney,  young 
Drayton  pursued  his  studies  at  Westminster  school,  in  London,  until  the  fall  of  1761,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  this  place  for  nearly  three 
years,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  course  of  general  read- 
ing, and  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  historieS|  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  his  own  country.  In  the  year  1764^  he  was  married  to 
Hiss  Golightly,  a  young  lady  of  fortune  and  rare  endowments,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and 
daughter. 

In  1769  the  important  and  serious  questions  which  a^tated  the  provinces,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  l£r.  Drayton,  and  the  same  year,  under  the  signature  of  Freeman^  he  opposed  "  the  mode 
of  enforcing  associations,  which  he  deemed  encroachments  on  his  private  rights  of  freedom.^ 
By  this  opposition  he  became  involved  in  an  animated  controversy  with  the  celebrated  Christo- 
pher GMsden.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  favorably  received  by  Britisli 
court  and  nobility;  and  in  Febmary,  1771,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  king  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  April,  1772.  On  the  decease  of  Judge 
Hurray,  in  1774,  he  was  placed  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Bull  in  the  position  of  asdstant  Judge 
of  the  province,  "  until  his  mijesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.''  The  energy  and  independence 
manifested  by  Judge  Drayton  in  this  position,  excited  the  ill  will  of  the  chief  justice  and  some  of  the 
assistant  judges,  and  the  appearance,  in  the  autumn  of  1774^  of  his  address.  To  the  deputies  qflTorth 
Afn&ricOy  cusembled  in  the  High  Court  qf  Congreu  at  Philadelphia^*  exposed  him  in  the  council 
to  an  open  manifestation  of  their  displeasure,  and  finally  to  removal  from  the  bench  and  coundL 
This  persecution  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  from  that  time  he  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  amongst  them.  He  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  1776,  and  the  same  year  ascended  to  the  presidency  of  that  assembly,  in  which  office  he 
remained  while  that  congress  existed. 

On  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina,  in  Harch,  1776,  Judge  Drayton  was 
chosen  chief  justice  of  the  colony.  The  coxurts  were  opened  after  the  organization  of  govern- 
ment, under  that  constitution,  when,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April,  1776,  Chief  Justice  Dray- 
ton, in  the  presence  of  the  associate  judges,  delivered  his  celebrated  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury; 

«  **  In  this  tddnM,^  says  Dr.  Bamsay,  '^he  sUted  the  grieranoM  of  Ameriea,  and  drew  up  a  bill  of  Amerioaa  ri^iis. 
This  was  well  recelTed.    It  aatetantial^  chalked  oiit  the  line  of  oondaet  adopted  b  j  Oongreaa  then  in  aeeiloiL** 
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AprodoelkAreidetd  witiileaniin^  eloqoeiio^  In  addition  to  the 

diioharge  of  ardnooB  official  diitiei^  he  wrote  Beveral  powerful  addressea  exposing  the  cormp- 
tkn  of  ih»  ministrj,  aad  eDOooraging  Mb  fellow-citizens  to  assert  and  vindicate  their  natural 
rigjita.    Ain<nig  these  is  one  under  the  signatore  of  A  OctroUnianf  in  answer  to*  the  ^^Dedara- 
tkm.  €i  Lord  and  Qeneral  Howe^  published  at  Kew  York,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1776, 
«  eommiaraoners  for  restoring  peace  to  his  Hf^esty's  Colonies  and  Plantations  in  North  Amer- 
ica^" 4o.    In  this  answer  he  points  out  the  insincerity  of  the  commissioners*  proposals,  and  the 
wickedness  of  thdr  intenticms.    '^  Yonr  Excellencies,"  says  he,  " '  think  fit  to  declare,'  that  70a 
sre  desirous  '  of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity.'    But  is  the  end  your  Excellenoies  lum  at 
oor  honor  and  advantage f    Is  it  to  give  a  free  scope  to  our  natural  growth?    Is  it  to  confirm 
to  us  oor  rights  by  the  law  of  nature  f    Ko !  it  is  to  cover  us  with  infamy.    It  is  to  dull  the 
8^1,  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  our  imperial  plant.    It  is  to  deprive  us  of  our  natural  equality 
with  ihe  rest  of  mankind,  by  ^  eitabluhing*  every  State  '  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire.'    In 
short,  your  Excellencies  invite  men  of  common  sense^  to  exchange  an  independent  station  for  a 
servfle  and  dangerous  dependence  t    But,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Xing  of  QtrofX  Britain  hasy 
from  tiie  throne,  declared  his  'firm  and  steadfast  resolutions  to  withstand  every  attempt  to 
weaken  or  impiur  the  supreme  authority  of  that  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  his  crown : ' 
^lat  luB  hirelings  in  Pariiament  and  tools  in  office,  abhorred  by  the  English  nation,  have  echoed 
the  Bentament ;  and  that  America,  for  ten  years,  has  experienced  that  king's  total  want  of  can- 
dor,  hninanity,  and  justice— it  is^  I  confess,  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  your  Excellenoies  can  sub- 
mit to  i^pear  so  lost  to  decency  as  to. hold  out  subjection  as  the  only  condition  of  peace;  and 
thflEt  yoa  could  condescend  to  sully  your  personal  honor,  by  inviting  us  to  trust  a  govemm^it  in 
idiich  yon  are  conscious  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  place  any  confidence-— a  government 
that  yoa  are  sensible  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  must  be  jealous  of  our  prosperity  and  natural 
gipwth — a  government  that  you  know  is  absolutdy  abandoned  to  corruption !     Take  it  not 
amisB,  if  I  hint  to  your  Excellencies,  that  fcvfr  wry  appearing  in  support  of  such  a  proposal, 
frimiflhee  cause  to  doubt  even  of  your  integrity;  and  to  reject  your  allurements,  least  they 
decoy  us  into  slavery.    The  declaration  says,  'the  king  is  most  graciously  pleased  to  dvrect  a 
r09inim  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions  to  his  governors,'  &c  '  and  to  e(mcur  in  the  remal  of 
aU  acta  by  which  his  Mi^esty's  subjects  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'    But  what  of  all 
this  t    Yonr  Excellencies  have  not  told  the  people,  who  '  think  themselves  aggrieved,'  that  they 
are  to  be  a  party  in  the  revision.    You  have  not  even  told  them  who  are  to  be  revisers.    If  you 
had,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  you  have  not,  and  emmot  tell  them  and  engage 
that  even  any  of  the  instructions  and  acts,  being  revised,  shall  be  revoked,  and  repealed ;  par^ 
tiemlMrfy  thoee  by  which  the  people  '  may  think  themselves  aggrieved.'    But,  if  such  are  not  to  be 
repealed,  why  have  yon  mentioned  '  think  themeehes  aggrieved  f^    If  they  are  intended  to  be 
tepetledj  why  did  not  your  Excellencies  come  to  the  point  at  once  and  say  so?    It  is  evident 
year  Excellencies  are  by  your  superiors  precipitated  into  a  dilemma.    You  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  dirty  jobs,  and  plain  dealing  does  not  accord  with  your  instructions ;  otherwise,  in 
the  latter  case,  I  think  you  are  men  of  too  much  sense  and  honor  to  have  overlooked  or  sup- 
pressed so  material  a  point  of  information.    However,  you  say  instructions  and  acts  are  to  be 
revised :  We  see  that  you  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  our  liberties ;  the  clause  is  carefully  con- 
structed without  the  least  allusion  to  the  revisers,  or  to  the  words  redress,  revoke,  repeaL    In 
dkort,  it  ^>pears  to  be  drawn  up  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  declaration  by  King  James  the  Second 
after  his  abdication,  as  confidentially  explained  by  James's  Secretary  of  State,  the  Earl  of  Mel- 
fiocd,^  to  Lord  Dundee  in  Scotiand.    For  Kelford  writes  to  Dundee,  'that  notwithstanding  of 
what  was  promised  in  the  declaration,  indemnity  and  indulgence^  yet  he  had  couched  things  so 
tiiat  the  king  wnM  hreak  them  when  he  pleased;  nor  would  he  think  himself  obliged  to  etand 
te  (henC    And  your  Excellencies  have  *  couched  thinge  m,'  that  more  words  upon  this  subject 
ire  unnecessary." 

The  General  Assembly  of  South  Oardina  dected  Judge  Drayton  a  delegate  to  the  Oontinentd 
OoDgresB,  early  in  1778,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  that  year,  he  repaired  to  York,  Penn- 
fljlvsnia,  where  the  Congress  then  held  its  sessions.    Here  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  ddibera- 
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tionB  against  the  conciliatory  bills  of  the  British  Parliament^  and  other  important  measores.  On 
the  return  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  eyaonation  of  that  city  hj  the 
British,  Jndge  Drayton  published  another  pamphlet  against  the  royal  conmiissioners,  fbll  oi  ridi- 
tnle  and  power.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  work  that  emanated  from  his  pen  in  favor  of  the 
American  colonies.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  l£r.  Drayton^s  congressional  duties  were 
laborious  and  constant.  He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  third  of  September,  1779.  Among  the 
manuscripts  left  behind  him,  was  a  complete  history  of  the  American  Bevolution,  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1778.  This  was  published,  together  with  a  memoir  of  its  author, 
by  John  Drayton,  UL  D.,  in  1821. 


THE  CHARGE  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY. 


At  a  Court  of  General  Sessions,  holden  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  district  of 
Charleston,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
1776,  the  following  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  William  Henry 
Drayton  :♦ 

GiNTLEMBir  OF  THE  GsAND  Jubt:  When,  by 
evil  machinations  tending  to  nothing  less  than 
absolute  tyranny,  trials  by  jury  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  luries,  in  discharge  of  their  duty, 
have  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  met,  as  silently 
and  arbitrarily  disnussed  without  being  impan- 
elled, whereby,  in  contempt  of  magna  charta, 
Justice^ias  been  delayed  and  denied;  it  cannot 
but  afford  to  every  good  citizen,  the  most  sin- 
cere satisfaction,  once  more  to  see  juries,  as 
they  now  are,  legally  impanelled^  to  the  end, 
that  the  laws  may  be  duly  administered— I  do 
most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  so  impor- 
tant an  event. 

In  this  court,  where  silence  has  but  too  long 
presided,  with  a  direct  purpose  to  loosen  the 
bands  of  government,  that  this  country  might 
be  involved  in  anarchy  and  confrision.  you  are 
now  met  to  regulate  your  verdicts,  unaer  a  new 
constitution  of  government,  independent  of  royal 
authority.  A  constitution  which  arose  accord- 
ing to  the  great  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
and  which  was  established  in  the  late  Congress, 
on  the  26th  of  March  last— a  day  that  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  this  country — a  month,  re- 
markable in  our  history  for  having  giv^i  birth 
to  the  original  constitution  of  our  government 


*  Thar*  wert  two  other  ohMget  to  the-  Grand  Jnij  of 
Ohttletton,  deliTered  bj  Jadgo  Drayton;  one  on  tiie  flf- 
toenth  of  Oetober,  1776^  and  another  on  the  tweaty-flnt  of 
Oetober,  1777.  General  Charles  Lee  took  exoeptiona  to  tome 
aaaertiona  oontalned  In  the  latter,  trhich  bore  aererclj  npon 
Ilia  oondaet  at  the  battle  of  Monmoath,  and  sent  a  ohallenge 
to  JndgeI>ra7ton,whlehherefti8edtoaecept;  givlngaarM^ 
■ona  ibr  so  doing;  **that  althoogfa  enatom  had  lanoaoned 
teelUng  with  the  militarj,  it  had  not  done  so  with  the  Jodi- 
thry,  and  that  anoh  a  conduct  in  a  Chief  Jnatice  of  South 
OuoUna,  ae  he  was,  would,  in  the  ejea  of  the  world,  appear 
m  a  pablie  outrage  on  government,  aodety,  and  oaounon  de- 
Mnej.**— X>rair(oi»*«  Mm%o(r$, 


in  the  year  1669;  for  being  the  era  of  the 
American  calamities  by  the  stamp  act,  in  the 
year  1765 ;  for  being  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  that  act  in  the  following  year ;  and  for  Uie 
conclusion  of  the  famous  si^  of  Boston,  when 
the  American  arms  compell^  General  Howe,  a 
general  of  the  first  reputation  in  the  Britiki 
service,  with  the  largest,  best  disciplined,  and 
best  provided  army  in  that  service,  supported 
by  a  formidable  fleet,  so  precipitately  to  abaa- 
don  the  most  impregnable  fortifications  in  Amer- 
ica, as  that  he  left  behind  him  a  great  part  of 
the  bedding,  mOitary  stores,  and  cannon  of  the 
army.  And  for  so  many  important  events,  is 
the  month  of  March  remarkable  in  our  annals^ 
But  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you  the  principal 
causes  leading  to  the  late  revolution  of  our  gov- 
ernment— the  law  upon  the  point — and  the 
benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and  neces- 
sary establishment  The  importance  of  the 
transaction  deserves  such  a  state — ^the  occadon 
demands,  and  our  future  welfare  requires  it. 
To  do  this  may  take  up  some  little  time;  but 
the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment,  and  wor- 
thy of  your  particular  attention.  I  will  there- 
fore <k>nfine  my  discourse  to  that  great  point; 
and,  after  charging  you  to  attend  to  the  doe 
observance  of  we  jury  law,  and  the  patrol  and 
negro  acts,  forbearing  to  mention  the  other 
common  duties  of  a  grand  jury,  I  will  expound 

to  you  THE  COiranTUTION  OF  TOUB  OOUNTBT. 

The  house  of  Brunswick  was  yet  scarcely 
settled  in  the  British  throne,  to  which  it  had 
been  called  by  a  free  people,  when,  in  the  year 
1719,  our  ancestors  in  this  country,  finding  that 
the  government  of  the  lords  proprietors  ope- 
rated to  their  ruin,  exercised  tne  rights  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  forefathers  of  England : 
and  casting  off  the  proprietary  authority,  called 
upon  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over 
them—a  house  elevated  to  royal  dominion,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  preserve  to  a  people 
their  unaBenable  rights.  The  king  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  thereby  indisputably  ad- 
mitted the  legality  of  that  revolution.  And  in 
so  doing,  by  Mb  own  act,  he  vested  in  those  our 
forefathers,  and  us  their  posterity,  a  dear  right 
to  effect  another  revolution,  if  ever  the  govern- 
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meat  of  the  boose  of  Bnmswiok  should  (^rate 
to  the  rain  of  the  people.  So  the  excellent 
Boman  emperor,  Tr%jaiL  delivered  a  sword  to 
Saboranna,  his  captain  or  the  Pnetorian  goard, 
with  this  admired  sentence:  "Beceive  thia 
sword,  and  nse  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  wdl, 
bat  ogainBt  hm,  if  I  behave  ill." 

With  joyfdl  acclamations  oar  ancestors,  bj 
act  of  Assemblj,  passed  on  the  18th  daj  of 
Aogost,  1721,  BBOooNizED  the  British  monarch : 
The  virtaes  of  the  second  George  are  still 
revered  amon^  as — hb  was  the  father  of  his 
pec^le:  And  it  was  with  ecstasy  we  saw  his 
grandacm,  G^eorge  the  Third,  meant  the  throne 
poflseased  of  the  hearts  of  his  sabjects. 

Bat  alas  I  almost  with  the  ccnnmencement  of 
his  reign,  his  sabjects  felt  cao^es  to  complain  of 
government.  The  reign  advanced — ^the  griev- 
ances became  more  nameroas  and  intolerable — 
tl^e  complaints  more  general  and  load — the 
whole  empire  resoonded  with  the  cries  of  in- 
jored  sabjects  I  At  length,  grievances  being 
onredressed  and  ever  increasiog;  all  patience 
being  borne  down;  all  hope  destroyed;  all  con- 
fidence in  royal  government  blasted! — ^Behold! 
the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to  pole! — ^perh^s 
to  contmne  asander  for  ever. 

The  oatalogae  of  oar  oppresdons,  continental 
and  local,  is  enormons.  Of  sach  oppressions,  I 
will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  color  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament 
oi  Great  Britain  have  made  t^  most  arbitrary 
attempts  to  enslave  America: 

By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies 

^  Cf  AIX  OAflBS  WHAT80BVSB  ;" 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  plea- 
sore,  upon  an  the  colonies ; 

By  sospending  the  legislatare  of  New  York ; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no 
Talidity«  having  annalled  the  most  material 
parts  of  the  duster  of  the  Massachasetts  Bay; 

By  divesting  moltitades  of  the  colonists  of 
their  property,  withoat  legal  accusation  or 
trial; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of 
Providence  on  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order 
to  coerce  them  by  famine ; 

By  restricting  the  trade  and  conmierce  of 
America;  k 

By  sending. to,  ana  contmuing  in  America,  in 
time  of  peace,  an  armed  force,  without  and 
against  the  consent  of  the  people ; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated 
to  murder  the  Americans ; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  ICassachusetts 
Bay  are  liable  for  offences,  or  pretended  offences, 
done  in  that  colony,  to  be  sent  to,  and  tried  for 
the  same  in  England,  or  in  any  colony  whkbx 
ikef  cannot  Kane  the  hen^  qf  a  jwry  qf  the 
^iemage; 

By  establishing  in  Quebec  the  Roman  Oatho- 
Be  rdigion,  and  an  arbitrary  ffovemment,  in- 
stead of  the  Protestant  rdigion  and  a  free 
^ovenunent. 

And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that 
no  £utii  oogfat  to  be  pot  in  a  royal  proclamation ; 


for  I  must  observe  to  you  that,  in  the*year  ^ 
1763,  by  such  a  proclamation,  people  were  in-  ■ 
vited  to  settle  in  Oanada,  and  were  assured  of  ^ 
a  legislative  representation,  the  benefit  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  a  free  govern-  - 
ment    It  is  a  misfortune  to  the  public,  that 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  mefficacy  of 
a  royal  proclamation.    However,  having  given 
you  one  instance  of  a  failure  of  royal  &ith  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  abused  conti- 
nent, let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your  attention 
to  the  southern  extremity;  respecting  which, 
the  same  particulars  were  in  the  same  manner 
promised,  but  the  deceived  inhabitants  of  St. 
Augustine  are  left  by  their  grand  jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet 
scarcely  j^ermitted  to  exercise  even  that  privi- 
le^  distmguishin^  the  miserable,  that  royal 
futh  Lb  not  kept  with  them. 

The  proceedings  which  I  have  enxmierated, 
either  immediate^  or  in  their  evident  conse- 
quences, deeply  affected  all  the  colonies:  ruin 
stiured  them  in  the  &ce.  They  united  their 
counsels,  and  laid  their  just  complaints  before 
the  throne,  praying  a  redress  of  grievances. 
But,  to  their  astonishment,  their  dutiful  peti- 
tion for  peace  and  safety  was  answered  only  by 
an  actuid  commencement  of  war  and  military 
destruction  1 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops  that  had 
been  peaceably  received  by  the  devoted  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston,  OM  the  troops  of  their  eo^ereigny 
hound  to  protect  them!  fortified  that  town,  to 
imprison  the  inhabitants,  and  to  hold  that 
capital  against  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged  I 
And  the  British  rulers  having  determined  to 
i^peal  from  reason  and  justice,  to  violence  and 
arms,  a  select  body  of  those  troops  being  in  the 
night  suddenly  and  privately  marched  from 
Barton— at  Lexington,  on  tiie  19th  day  of 
April,  1775,  they  by  surprise  drew  the  sword 
of  civil  war,  and  plunged  it  into  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans  I  Against  this  horrid  iigustice 
the  Almighty  gave  instant  judgment :  a  handfrd 
of  country  militia,  badly  armed,  suddenly 
collected,  and  unoonnectedly  and  irregularly 
brought  up  to  repel  the  atta^  discomfited  the 
regular  bands  of  the  tyranny;  they  retreated, 
and  night  saved  them  from  total  slaughter. 

Thus  forced  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own 
defence,  America  yet  again  most  dutifidly  peti- 
tioned the  king,  uiat  he  would  be  pleased  ^^  to 
direct  some  mode,  by.  which  the  united  appli- 
cations of  his  Mthful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in 
presence  of  tiieir  common  councils,  might  be 
improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent  recon- 
ciliation; and  that  in  the  mean  lime,  measures 
might  be  taken  for  preventing  the  further  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  his  nuvjesty's  subjects.*' 
—But  it  was  in  vain  I— The  petition  on  the 
part  of  millions,  praying  that  the  ^ffkieion'qf 
olood  might  le  stated,  was  not  thought  worthv 
of  an  answer  I  The  nefarious  war  continued. 
The  ruins  of  Oharlestown,  Falmouth  and  Nor- 
folk, towns  not  constructed  for  offence  or 
d^ence,  mark  the  humane  progress  of  the  royal 
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amis:  so  the  rains  of  Carthage,  Corinth  and 
Nnmaatinm  prodaimed  to  the  world  that  jns- 
tioe  was  ezpeued  the  Roman  senatel  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fortitude  with  which  America 
has  endured  these  civil  and  military  oula^tges; 
t^e  union  of  her  people,  as  astonishing  as  un- 
precedented, when  we  oonMder  their  various 
manners  and  religious  tenets;  their  distance 
from  each  other;  their  various  and  dashing 
local  interests;  their  self-denial;  and  their 
miradulaui  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war:  I  say,  these  things  all  demonstrate  that 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on  our  sidel  So  it  is 
^parent  that  the  Almishty  Constructor  of  the 
nmverse,  having  formed  this  continent  of  ma- 
terials to  compose  a  state  pre-eminent  in  the 
world,  is  now  making  use  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
Britisn  rulers,  as  an  instrument  to  fashion  and 
arrange  those  materials  for  the  end  for  whidi. 
In  his  wisdom,  he  had  formed  them. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  humanity  must  be 
particulariy  shocked  at  a  recital  of  such  vio- 
lences ;  and  it  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  the 
British  tyranny  could  entertain  an  idea  of  pro- 
ceeding against  America  by  a  trdn  of  more 
*'  dishonorable  machinations.  But,  nothing  less 
than  abiohtte  proof  has  convinced  us  that,  in 
carrying  on  the  ccMi^iracy  against  the  ri^^ts  of 
humanity,  the  tyranny  is  capable  of  attempting 
to  perpetrate  whatever  is  infamous. 

ror  the  little  purpose  of  disarming  the  im- 
prisoned inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  king's 
general,  Gage,  in  the  face  of  day,  violated  the 
public  faith,  by  himself  pUghted;  and  in  con- 
cert with  other  governors,  and  with  John 
Stuart,*  he  made  every  attempt  to  instigate  the 
salvage  nations  to  war  upon  the  southern  colomes. 
indiscriminately  to  massacre  man,  woman  and 
child.  The  governors  in  general  have  demon- 
strated, that  truth  is  not  in  them ;  they  have 
envei^ed  negroes  from,  and  have  armed  them 
agidnst  their  masters;  they  have  armed  brother 
against  brother — son  against  father !  Oh  1  Al- 
mighty Director  of  the  universe!  what  confi- 
dence can  be  put  in  a  government  ruling  by 
such  engines,  and  upon  such  principles  of  tm- 
natwral  destruction  f — ^a  government  that,  upon 
the  21st  day  of  December  last,  made  a  law,.«r 
post/aeto^  to  iustify  what  had  been  done,  not 
only  without  law,  but  in  its  nature  unjust  I — ^a 
law  to  make  prize  of  all  vessels  trading  in,  to, 
or  from  the  united  colonies — a  law  to  make 
slaves  of  the  crews  of  sach  vessels,  and  to  com- 
pel them  to  bear  arms  against  their  consdence, 
their  fathers,  their  blading  country!  The 
world,  so  old  as  it  is,  heretofore  had  never  heard 
of  so  atrodous  a  procedure:  it  has  no  paridlel 
in  the  registers  of  tyranny.    But  to  proceed — 

The  king's  judges  in  this  country  revised  to 
administer  justice ;  and  the  late  governor.  Lord 
William  Campbell,  acting  as  the  king's  repre- 


*  A  Bketoh  of  the  career  of  Oapt  Btnart  la  glren  by  Dr. 
Bamsaj,  in  the  aeoomit  of  the  contests  with  the  Indians, 
which  is  embodied  in  his  Tslnable  hislory  of  Soath  Carolina. 
ToLl.p.148. 


sentative  for  him,  and  on  his  behalf  having  en- 
deavored to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people,  attaddng  the  people  by- 
force  of  arms ;  having  violated  the  fundamentu 
laws;  havii^  carried  off  the  great  seal,  and 
havinff  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony, 
he  abdicated  the  government. 

Oppressed  by  such  a  variety  of  enormous  in- 
juries, continental  and  local,  dvil  and  military, 
and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses ; 
all  done  and  perpetrated  by  the  assent,  com- 
mand or  sufferance  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain ;  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina, 
in  Congress  assembled,  found  themselves  under 
an  unavoidable  necessity  of  establishing  a  form 
of  government,  with  powers  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judidal,  for  the  good  of  the  people ; 
the  origin  and  great  end  of  all  just  govern- 
ment. For  this  only  end,  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick was  called  to  rule  over  us.  Oh !  agonizing 
reflection !  that  house  ruled  us  with  swords,  fire 
and  bayonets!  The  British  government  ope- 
rated only  to  our  destruction.  Kature  cried 
aloud,  self-preservation  is  the  great  law — ^we 
have  but  obeyed. 

If  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  recollect  in  history, 
a  change  of  government  upon  more  cogent  rea- 
sons, I  say  I  know  of  no  change  upon  princi- 
ples so  provoking — compelling — justifiable. 
And  in  these  respects,  even  the  famous  revolu- 
tion in  England,  in  the  year  1688,  is  much  infe- 
rior. However,  we  need  no  better  authority 
than  that  illustrious  precedent,  and  I  will  there- 
fore compare  the  causes  o^  and  the  law  upon 
the  two  events. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  1688,  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England,  in  convention,  com- 
pleted the  following  resolution: 

^^Besohedy  That  King  James  the  second,  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  king  and  people ;  and,  by  the  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  wi^- 
drawn  himself  out  of  this  kingdom ;  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  vacant." 

That  famous  resolution  deprived  James  of  his 
crown;  and  became  the  foundation  on  whidi 
the  throne  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain 
is  built — ^it  also  supports  the  edifice  of  govern- 
ment which  we  have  erected. 

In  that  resolve  there  are  but  three  facts 
stated  to  have  been  done  by  James:  I  will 
point  them  out,  and  examine  whether  &ose 
facts  will  apply  to  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  gov- 
ernment, by  him  or  his  representative,  immedi- 
ately or  by  consequence  affecting  this  colony. 

The  first  fact  is,  the  having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by 
breaking  the  original  contract 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  the 
second  fact;  and  in  support  of  these  two 
charges,  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and 
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OommonH,  wwimnbled  at  Westminster,  on  the 
twelfth  dej  of  Febrnary,  1668,  declared  that 
Jsnee  was  guilty. 

^Bj  assuming,  and  exeroieing  a  power  ot 
^speradng  with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and 
the  execation  of  laws,  without  consent  of  Par- 


**  Bj  oommitttng  and  proseenting  divers  wor- 
tfegr  prelates,  for  hmnblj  petiticming  to  be  ez- 
eoeed  from  ocmoorring  to  the  said  assomed 


^Bj  isfloing  and  caonng  to  be  ezeented  a 
eomnuHion,  nnder  the  great  seal,  for  erecting  a 
ooiirt,  called  the  oonrt  of  commissioners  for  ec- 
desiiMtieal  eaoses : 

^Bj  levying  mxmej  for,  and  to  the  nse  of  the 
Grown,  bj  pratence  of  prerogatiye,  for  other 
time,  and  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was 
granted  by  Parliament : 

^By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  thk  kingdom  in  ume  of  peace,  without 
eoDsent  of  Paiiiament;  and  quartering  soldiers 
eoBtrarytolaw: 

"By  cansing  seyeral  good  sabjeots,  being 
Protestants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time 
when  Pai^sts  were  both  armed  and  employed 
eoptraiy  to  law : 

"^  By  Tidating  the  freedom  of  decdon  of  mem- 
bars  to  serve  in  Parliament: 

'^By  proeecQticHis  in  the  Oonrt  <^  King's 
Bendi,  lor  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only 
in  Parliament;  and  by  divers  other  arbitrary 
aid  illegal  ooorses.'' 

This  dedaration,  thus  containing  two  points 
of  criminality— -breach  oi  the  origuoal  contract, 
and  vidLadon  of  ftmdamoital  laws — ^I  am  to 
distiiwiiish  one  from  the  other. 

Intiie  fbnt  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
best  law  anthoritiea,  that  protection  and  snbjec- 
tioA  are  reciprocal,  and  that  these  reciprocal 
dnliee  form  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people.  It  tbcdrefore  fdlows,  that  the  orig- 
iaal  eootraot  was  broken  by  James's  condnct  as 
above  stated,  which  amonnted  to  a  not  afford- 
ing dae  protection  to  his  peca>le.  And,  it  is  as 
olear,  that  he  violated  the  nmdamental  laws, 
yj  the  sospending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of 
i;  by  levying  mon^;  by  violating  the  free- 
I  of  eleotKMi  of  members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
hj  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
,  and  by  qnarteringsoldiers  contrary  to  law, 
L  without  consent  of  Parliament;  which  is  as 
I  as  to  say,  that  he  did  those  things  with- 
oat  eonaeiit  of  ths  UgitlUUiiM  Amembly  chosen 
iy  As  rmaBOfWAL  mutcmos  nf  ikai  fofU^  over 
wtem  such  doings  were  exercised. 

These  points,  reasonings,  and  conchisions, 
being  settled  in,  deduced  from,  and  estabUshea 
upon  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  best 
law  aathorities,  must  evw  remain  unshaken.  I 
8BI  BOW  to  mdertake  the  disagreeable  task  of 
9mcmttm\wx^^  whether  they  will  vp\kj  to  the  vio- 
knees  whioh  have  United  up,  ana  now  feed  the 
iamee  of  otvil  war  in  America. 

Jaaaes  the  Second  suspended  the  operations 
ef  law»--Qeorge  the  Thbd  caused  the  charter 


of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  effectannihi- 
lated;  he  suspended  the  operation  of  the  Uw 
which  formed  a  legislature  in  New  York,  ves^ 
ing  it  with  adequate  powers;  and  thereby  he 
caused  the  very  ability  of  mi^g  laws  in  that 
colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  rq>resentativee  of  the  people  called 
upon  to  pay  itr--king  George  has  levied  money 
upon  America,  not  only  without,  but  expressly 
ogainKt  the  consent  of  the  repi^esentatives  of 
the  people  in  America. 

Kmg  James  violated  the  freedom  of  election 
of  members  to  serve  in  Parliament — King 
George,  by  his  representative,  Lord  William 
Cunpbell,  acting  »>r  him  and  on  hii  behalf 
broke  through  a  frmdamental  law  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  certain  holding  of  G^eral  Assem- 
bUee;  and  thereby,  as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  not 
only  vidated  but  annihilated  the  very  abililj 
of  holding  a  Gene  ral  Assembly. 

King  James  in  time  of  peace  kept  a  standing 
army  in  En^and,  without  consent  of  tiie  i^pre- 
sentatives  of  the  people  among  whom  that  army 
was  kept-^ing  George  hath  in  time  of  peace 
invadea  this  continent  with  a  laive  standing  ^ 
army  without  the  c<msent,  and  he  hath  kept  it 
within  this  continent,  expressly  against  tJ!ie 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  tne  people 
among  whom  that  army  is  posted. 

AU  which  doings  by  king  George  the  Third 
respecting  America  are  as  much  cmitrary  to  our 
interests  and  welfrre;  as  much  against  law, 
and  tend  as  much,  at  least  to  subvert  and  ex- 
tirpate the  liberties  of  this  colony,  and  of 
America,  as  the  similar  proceedings,  by  James 
the  Second,  operated  respectinff  the  people  of 
England.  For  the  same  principle  of  law,  touch- 
ing the  premises,  equally  applies  to  the  people 
of  England  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  peofde 
of  America  in  the  other.  And  this  is  the  gf^t 
principle.  Oertain  acts  done,  over,  and  affect* 
mg  a  people,  against  and  toitlufut  thsib  conseut 
exprmed  by  THioisSLyBS,  or  by  bbpbbsentattw 
qf  their  owir  xlbotion.  Upon  this  onl/y  prin« 
oiple  was  grouj^led  the  compiaints  of  the  people 
of  England— upon  the  Mme  is  grounded  the 
complaints  ofthe  people  of  America.  And  hence 
it^early  f[>Uow8,  that  if  James  the  Second  vio- 
lated the  fbndamental  laws  of  England.  George 
the  Third  hath  also  violated  the  fhndamental 
laws  of  America. 

Again — 

King  James  broke  tiie  original  contract  by 
not  arording  due  protection  to  his  suljects,  at* 
though  he  was  not  diarged  with  having  seized 
their  towns  and  witii  having  held  them  against 
the  people— or  with  having  laid  them  in  ruins 
by  Ids  arms — or  with  having  seized  their  ves- 
sels—or with  having  pursued  the  people  with 
fire  and  sword— or  with  having  declared  them 
rebds,  for  resisting  his  arms  levelled  to  destroy 
their  lives,  liberties  and  properties— but  George 
the  Third  hath  done  all  those  thinf^  against 
Amo-ica;  and  it  is  tiierefore  undeniable,  that 
he  hath  not  affbrded  due  proteetioii  te  the  peo* 
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pie.  Wherefore,  if  James  the  Second  hroke 
the  original  contract,  it  is  nndeniahle  that 
George  the  Third  has  also  hroken  the  original 
contract  hetween  king  and  people ;  and  that  he 
made  nse  of  the  most  violent  measures  hr 
whidi  it  could  he  done— violences,  of  whi<m 
Jambs  wm  guiltlbss.  Measnres,  carrying  con- 
flagration, massacre  and  open  war  amMst  a 
TOopIe,  wnose  snbjectibn  to  the  kinff  of  Great 
Britain,  the  law  holds  to  he  due  onty  as  a  re- 
tom  for  protection.  And  so  tenacions  and 
dear  is  the  law  npon  this  very  prindple,  that  it 
is  laid  down,  sn^ection  is  not  due  even  to  a 
king  dejwre,  or  of  right,  unless  he  be  also  king 
ds  factOy  or  in  possession  of  the  executive 
powers  dispensing  protecticm. 

Again — 

The  third  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that 
he  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  kingdom;  and 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  countrj  have 
declared,  that  Lord  Wuliam  Oampbell,  the  kinff 
of  Great  Britain's  representative,  **  having  used 
his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  of  the  good  people  here,  whom 
by  the  duty  of  his  station  he  was  bound  to  pro- 
^tect,  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  colony:" 
hence  it  will  appear,  that  George  the  Third 
hath  withdrawn  himself  out  of  thte  colony,  pro- 
vided it  be  established,  that  exactly  the  same 
natural  consequence  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawing in  eacii  case  respectively :  king  James 
personally  out  <^  England  and  king  George  out 
of  Carolina,  by  the  agencv  of  his  subfltitute  and 
representative,  Lord  Wuliam  OampbelL  By 
king  Jameses  withdrawing,  the  executive  magis- 
trate was  ^ne,  thereby,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  executive  magistrate  was  dead,  and  of  con- 
sequence royal  government  actually  ceased  in 
Enffland:  so  by  king  George's  representative's 
wiUidrawing^  the  executive  magistrate  was 
gone,  the  death,  in  law,  became  apparent,  and 
of  conseau^ce  royal  government  actually  ceas- 
ed in  this  colony.  Lord  William  withdrew  as 
the  king's  representative,  carrying  off  the  great 
seal  and  royal  instructions  to  governors,  and 
acting  for  and  on  the  part  of  his  prindpid,  by 
every  construction  of  law,  that  conduct  became 
the  conduct  of  his  principal;  and  thus,  James 
the  Second  withdi^w  out  of  England  aid 
George  the  Third  witlidrew  out  of  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  by  such  a  conduct^  respectivdy, 
the  people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the 
same  deffree  injured. 

The  uree  ucts  against  king  James  being 
thus  stated  and  compared  with  similar  proceed- 
ings by  king  George,  we  are  now  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  the  injuries  done  by  the  first,  and 
the  law  upon  that  point;  which,  being  ascer- 
tained, must  naturally  constitute  the  judgment 
in  law,  np(m  the  result  of  the  similar  iinuries 
done  by  the  last:  and  I  am  happy  that  I  can 
give  you  the  best  authority  upon  this  important 
point 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  con- 
itituti<maf  law.  the  learned  Judge  Blackstone 
dedares^  that  the  result  of  the  £i^^*  amounted 


to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which  ab- 
dication did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the 
king  himself  but  also,  aU  Mi  hetr$;  and  ren- 
dered the  mrone  absolutely  and  completely 
vacant."  Thus  it  dearly  i^pears,  that  the  gOT- 
emment  was  not  abdicated,  and  the  throne 
vacated  by  the  resolution  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons; but,  that  the  resolution  was  only  decla- 
ratory of  the  law  oi  nature  and  reason,  upon 
the  result  of  the  iinuries  proceeding  from  the 
three  combined  facts  of  mal-administratioii. 
And  thus,  as  I  have  on  the  foot  of  the  best 
authorities  made  it  evident,  that  George  the 
Third,  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  endeavored 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  country,  by 
breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people;  bv  the  advice  of  wicked  persona, 
has  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  haa 
withdrawn  himself^  by  withdrawing  the  con- 
stitutional benefits  of  the  kingly  office,  and  his 
protection  out  of  this  count^:  frcon  such  a 
result  of  injuries,  from  sudi  a  conjuncture  of 
circumstances— the  law  of  the  land  authorizes 
me  to  declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  boldly  to  de- 
oUre  the  law,  that  George  the  Third,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  has  abdic^^d  the  government^ 
and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant;  that  ia, 

HS  HAS  VO  AT7TH0BITT  OVBB  US,  and  WB  OWB  NO 

OBBDiKNOB  TO  HDC.— The  British  ministers  al- 
ready have  presented  a  charge  of  mine  to  the 
notice  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  Parliam^it: 
and  I  am  nothing  loth,  that  tiiey  take  equal 
resentment  agidnst  this  charge.  For,  supported 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  oonstitutioiL 
and  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  I 
fear  no  consequences  from  their  machinations. 

Thus,  having  stated  the  prindpal  causes  of 
our  la$t  revolution,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in 
meridian,  that  George  the  Third  has  injured 
the  Americans,  at  least  as  grievously  as  James 
the  Second  ii^ured  the  people  of  England ;  but 
that  James  did  not  oppress  these  in  so  ertmnuU 
a*  manner  as  George  has  expressed  the  Ame- 
ricans. Having  also  stated  tne  law  on  the  case, 
I  am  naturally  led  to  point  out  to  you  some  of 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  that  revolu- 
tion. 

In  one  word,^en,  you  have  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  mode 
under  the  British  authority:  and  this  will  most 
clearly  appear  by  contrasting  the  two  forms  of 
government. 

Under  the  British  authority,  governors  were 
sent  over  to  ua  who  were  utterlv  unacquainted 
with  our  local  interests,  the  genius  of  tne  peo- 
ple, and  our  laws ;  generally,  they  were  but  too 
much  disposed  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an 
arbitrary  ministry ;  and  if  the  governor  behaved 
ill,  we  could  not  by  any  peaceable  means  pro- 
cure redress.  But,  under  our  present  happy 
constitution,  our  executive  magistrate  arises 
according  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  holy  writ — 
^*  tMr  go9em4fr$  $hdll  proceed  J¥om  ^  midet 
(^  tA«ffi."  Thus,  the  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  dioosin^  a  man  intimateljr  acquaints 
witii  their  true  mterests,  their  gemus,  and  thdr 
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kwi;  a  man  perfectly  dispoeed  to  defend  them 
agiinst  arbitrarj  ministen,  and  to  promote  the 
bappinees  of  that  people  from  among  whom  he 
was  eterated,  and  hj  whom,  without  the  least 
difBenltj,  he  maj  be  removed  and  blended  in 
the  eommon  mass. 

Again,  under  the  British  aathoritj  it  was  in 
efleet  declared,  that  we  had  no  property;  nay, 
that  we  could  not  possess  any;  and  that  we 
had  not  any  of  ^e  rights  of  hmnanitr.  For 
BMQ  who  knew  ns  not,  men  who  gained  in  pro- 
portion as  we  lost,  arrogated  to  themselves  a 
ri|^t  TO  BIND  ttb  ik  all  oasis  whatbosvxbI 
But,  onr  constitution  is  calculated  to  FREE  us 
from  foreign  bondage;  to  secure  to  us  our  pro- 
perty; to  maintain  to  us  the  rights  of  humanity, 
and  to  defend  us  and  our  posterity  agiunst  Bri- 
tish authority,  aiming  to  reduce  us  to  the  most 
al^ect  davery  t 

Again,  the  British  authority  declared,  that 
weuioald  not  erect  slitting  mills;  and  to  this 
mnuflt  law  we  implicitiy  and  respectftilly  sub- 
^ied,  so  long  as,  with  safety  to  our  lives,  we 
oooM  yield  obedience  to  such  authority ;  but  a 
rewdution  of  Congress  now  grants  a  premium 
to  encourage  the  construction  at  such  mills. 
The  British  authority  discouraged  our  attempt- 
ing to  manufacture  for  our  own  consumption ; 
bat  the  new  constitution,  bv  authoriring  the 
diabiirsement  of  large  sums  of  money  by  way  of 
losn  or  premium,  encourages  the  n^aking  of 
iron,  bar-steel,  nail-rods,  gun-locks,  gun-barrels, 
■nlphnr,  nitre,  gunpowder,  lead,  woollens,  oot- 
Uhm,  linens,  pu>er  and  salt. 

Vwm  the  wnole,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  british  authority  to  oblige  us  to  supply  our 
wants  at  their  market^  which  is  the  diareit  in 
the  known  world,  and  to  cramp  and  confine 
onr  trade  so  as  to  be  subservient  to  their  com- 
naeroe,  our  real  interest  beiuff  ever  out  of  the 
qnes^on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  consti- 
totion  is  wisely  adapted  to  enable  us  to  trade 
wi^  foreisn  nations,  and  thereby  to  supply  our 
wants  at  tne  ehec^pest  markets  in  the  universe; 
to  extend  our  trade  infinitely  beyond  what  it 
has  eiver  been  known;  to  encourage  manu- 
fMtives  among  us;  and  it  is  peculiarly  formed 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom,  by  virtue  and  merits  the  poorist 
MAV  may  arrive  at  thb  moHmr  dignitt. — Oh 
Oarolinians!  happy  would  vou  be  under  this 
constitution,  if  you  anew  your  happy 


Poaseased  of  a  constitution  of  government 
fconded  upon  so  generous,  equal  and  natural  a 
principle— a  government  expressly  calculated 
to  make  the  people  rich,  powerful,  virtuous 
and  ha{^y,  who  can  wish  to  change  it^  to  return 
under  a  royal  government,  the  vital  principles 
of  which  are  the  reverse  in  every  particular  I 
It  was  my  duty  to  lay  this  happy  constitution 
before  yoa,  in  its  genuine  li^t:  it  is  your  duty 
to  understand,  to  instruct  others,  and  to  de- 

I  mi^t  here  with  propriety  quit  this  truly 
Important  au1^ect|  but  my  anxiety  for  the  public 


weal  compels  me  yet  to  detain  your  attentkte, 
while  I  make  an  observation  or  two  upon  one 
particular  part  of  the  constitution. 

When  all  the  various  attempts  to  enslave 
America  by  fraud,  under  guise  of  law;  by 
military  threats;  by  famine,  massacre,  bresfn 
of  public  faith,  and  open  war:  I  say,  when 
these  things  are  consiaered  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  constitution,  expressing 
that  some  mode  of  government  should  be  es- 
tablished, "until  an  accommodation  of  tiie 
unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  can  be  obtained;  an  event  whidL 
though  traduced  and  treated  as  rebels,  we  stiU 
ardentiy  desire:"  I  say,  when  these  two  points 
are  contrasted,  can  we  avoid  revering  the  mag- 
nanimity of  that  great  council  of  the  state,  who 
after  such  injuries  could  entertain  such  a  prin- 
dple!  But  the  virtuous  are  ever  generous. 
We  do  not  wish  revenge:  we  eamestiy  widi  an 
accommodation  of  our  unhappy  deputes  with 
Great  Britain;  for  we  prefer  peace  to  war. 
Nay,  there  may  be  even  such  an  accommodation 
as,  excluding  every  idea  of  revenue  by  taxation 
or  duty,  or  of  legislation  by  act  of  parliamrats, 
may  vest  the  king  of  Gh-eat  Britain  with  such  a^ 
limited  dominion  over  us  as  may  tend,  lond 
fide^  to  promote  our  true  commercial  interests, 
and  to  secure  our  freedom  and  safety — the  only 
just  ends  of  any  dominion.  But,  wlole  I  declare 
thus  much  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  it  is 
my  duty  also  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion, 
our  true  commercial  interests  cannot  1^  pro- 
vided for  but  by  such  a  material  alteration  of 
the  British  acts  of  navigaticm  as,  according  to 
the  resolve  of  the  honorable  the  Continental 
Congress,  will  "secure  the  conmiercial  advan- 
tages of  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respec- 
tive membcfrs."  And  that  our  liberties  and 
safety  cannot  be  depended  upon,  if  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  should  be  allowed  to  hold  our 
forts  and  cannon,  or  to  have  authority  over  a 
single  regiment  in  America,  or  a  single  diip  of 
war  in  our  ports.  For  if  he  holds  our  forts,  lu 
mof  turn  them  agam$t  tta^  as  he  did  BosUm 
agunst  he^  proprietors;  if  he  acquires  our  can- 
non, he  viU  ^eetuaUy  di$arm  the  eohmy;  if 
he  has  a  command  of  troops  among  us,  even  if 
we  raise  and  pav  them,  t^hlee  cere  Jmd  upon 
tea— witness  Ireland  and  her  national  army. 
The  most  express  act  of  Parliament  cannot  g^ve 
us  security,  for  acts  of  Parliament  are  as  eoMif 
repealed  as  made.  Boyal  proclamations  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  witness  the  dwmpimit' 
mente  qf  the  inhoHtofnte  of  Qwbee  and  at,  Au- 
gnetine.  Even  a  change  of  ministry  will  not 
avail  us,  because,  notwithstanding  the  rapid 
succession  of  ministers  for  which  the  British 
court  has  been  fomous  during  the  present  reign, 
yet  the  $ame  rumoue  foUey  eoer  continued  to 
preoM  againet  Amertea,  m  short,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  declare,  in  the  awM  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  hut 
by  the  Divine  fovor,  th^  own  virtue,  and  their 
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biing  10  pradent  at  nor  ro  imlwm  n  nr  thb 

VOWm  OW  TBB  BbRUH  BULBB8  TO  UUUAB  THEM. 

Indeed,  the  roinoiu  and  deadl j  ii^fnriee  received 
en  oor  side,  and  the  jealoosiee  entertained,  and 
whidi,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mnst  dail  j  in- 
ereaae  against  ns,  on  the  other  demonstrate  to 
a  mind  m  the  least  giren  to  reoeottaa  npon  the 
rise  and  lail  of  empirea,  that  troe  reooncilement 
never  ean  exist  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  the  latter  being  in  snbieedon  to  the 
Ibrmer.  Th»  Almighty  created  America  to  be 
independent  of  Britain.  Let  ns  beware  of  the 
impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instraments 
in  the  almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  aooom* 
pUah  his  porpose,  and  bj  the  ccMnpletion  of 
which  alone,  America,  in  tiie  nature  of  human 


aflUrs,  can  be  seoore  against  tiie  craft  and  fai- 
sidioBS  designs  of  hkb  uncMm,  who  tuuijl 

HXB   FBOSFBinT  AlTD  FOWXB   ALREADY   BY 

FAR  TOO  QREAT.  In  a  word,  onr  piety  and 
political  safety  are  so  blended,  that  to  refose 
our  labors  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to  reftise  to 
be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happj  peoplel 
And  now,  having  left  the  important  alterna- 
tive, pditical  happiness  or  wretchedness,  under 
God,  in  a  great  degree  in  your  own  hands,  I 
praj  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  aifidrs  of  m«i 
so  to  direct  jour  judgment,  as  that  yon  may 
act  agreeable  to  what  seems  to  be  his  will,  re- 
vealed in  his  miraculous  woiks  in  behalf  of 
America,  bleedmg  at  the  altar  of  Uberty! 
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DooTOB  Joseph  WABBSir  was  bom  in  Bozbnry,  Massachusetts,  on  the  elerenth  day  of  June, 
1T41.    Wb  fiiinily,  for  as  many  generations  as  any  thing  is  known  respecting  it^  had  been  settled 
St  or  in  the  yidnity  of  his  birthplace.     His  father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  had  held 
sereral  mnnicipal  offices  in  the  town  where  he  resided,  and  was  esteemed  a  man  of  ^*  good  on- 
dentanding,  indnstrions,  npiight,  honest,  and  fidthfQl,r-ik  serions,  exemplary  Christian,  and  ft 
OBoftil  member  of  society.^    Joseph,  after  finishing  the  nsnal  preparatory  studies  at  the  gramr 
mar-school  of  his  natire  town,  entered  Harvard  Gollege  in  1755,  where  he  sustained  the  charao- 
ter  of  a  yonth  of  fine  understanding,  independent  deportment,  and  generous  principles.    The 
particular  incidents  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  lost  to  history,  but  one  anecdote,  illus- 
tratlDg  the  fearlessness  and  energy  of  his  character,  being  left.    Several  students  of  Warren's 
daas  shut  themselves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  eoUege  aflfkirs,  in  a  way  which  they  knew  was 
eontrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the  door  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  without  great  vio- 
lence force  it;  but  he  did  not  give  over  the  attempt  to  gidn  admission,  for,  perceiving  that  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which  extended 
lh>m  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to 
the  eaves,  seized  the  spout,  and  when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window,  threw  lumself 
into  the  chamber  among  them.    At  that  instant  the  spout,  which  was  decayed  and  weak,  gave 
way  and  fell  to  the  ground.    He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  that  it  had  served  his  pur* 
pose,  mod  began  to  take  his  part  in  the  college  business.    After  graduating,  in  1759,  Warren 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  James  lioyd,  a  distinguished  prao- 
tttioQer  in  Boston,  and  soon  after  entered  into  practice.    In  1764^  when  the  small-pox  visited 
Boston,  he  was  very  successfol  in  his  treatment  of  that  disease,  which  at  that  time  was  consid- 
sred  tii6  most  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race.    This  success  won  him  many  Mends,  the 
good  win  of  whom  he  never  lost,  and  his  practice  soon  became  extensive.    The  same  year  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooton. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disturbances  in  the  colonies,  consequent  upon  the  passage  of 
tiie  Stamp  Act,  Dr.  Warren  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  where  he  remained,  enlightening  the 
peoi^  with  his  pen,  and  with  his  oratorical  reasoning  directing  public  sentiment.  Among  tiie 
nmnerooa  expresdons  of  his  opinions  at  this  period  is  the  following^  taken  from  a  private  letter 
addressed  to  a  derical  friend  in  England.  **  Never  has  there  been  a  time,  since  the  first  settie- 
ment  of  America,  in  which  the  people  had  so  much  reason  to  be  alarmed^  as  the  present.  The 
whole  contin^t  is  inflamed  to  the  highest  degree.  I  believe  this  country  may  be  esteemed  as 
tnly  lojtl  in  their  principles  as  any  in  the  universe ;  but  the  strange  project  of  levying  a  stamp 
doty,  and  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  privileges  of  trials  by  juries,  has  roused  their  jealousy 
Old  resentment.  They  can  conceive  of  no  liberty  where  they  have  lost  the  power  of  taxing 
ttemselves,  and  where  all  controversies  between  the  Grown  and  the  people  are  to  be  deter- 
[  bf  the  o^sion  of  one  depen^lant;  and  they  think  that  slavery  is  not  only  the  greatest 
bulthaiitistdsothe  greatest  crime  (if  there  is  a  possibility  of  escaping  it).  Ton 
ire  seDsible  that  the  Inhabitants  of  this  country  have  ever  been  lealooa  lovers  of  th^  civil  and 
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religiotifl  liberties.  For  the  ei^ojineat  of  these  they  have  fought  battles,  left  a  pleasant  an^ 
populous  oonntrj,  and  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  in  this  new  world ; 
and  their  laudable  attachment  to  freedom,  has  hitherto  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  *  *  * 
Freedom  and  equality  is  the  state  of  nature ;  but  slavery  is  the  most  unnatural  and  violent  state 
that  can  be  conceived  o^  and  its  approach  must  be  gradual  and  imperceptible.  In  many  old 
countries,  where  in  a  long  course  of  years  some  particular  families  have  been  able  to  acquire  a 
very  large  share  of  property,  from  which  must  arise  a  kind  of  aristocracy, — ^that  is,  the  power 
and  authority  of  some  persons  or  fEunilies  is  exercised  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  property  of  the  people  in  general ; — had  America  been  prepared  in  this  manner 
for  the  Stamp  Act,  it  might  perhaps  have  met  with  a  more  &vorable  reception ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  attempt  to  impose  so  cruel  a  yoke  on  a  people  who  are  so  near  to  a  state  of  original  equality, 
and  who  look  upon  their  liberties  not  merely  as  arbitrary  grants,  but  as  their  unalienable,  eter- 
nal rights,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  ancestcnv, — ^which  liberties,  though 
granted  and  received  as  acts  of  favor,  could  not,  without  manifest  iijustice,  have  heem  reftised, 
and  cannot  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  revoked."  *  Dr.  Warren  contributed  several 
spirited  articles  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  under  the  signature  of  A  True  Patriot,  In  his  letter  to 
Governor  Bernard,  published  in  that  journal,  in  February,  1768,  he  displays  his  oharaeteristio 
decision  and  energy.  After  expressing  his  knowledge  of  the  govemor^s  ^miity  to  the  province, 
and  the  calumniation  heaped  upon  its  inhabitants  by  that  official,  he  concludes :  "  But  I  refrain, 
lest  a  fUl  representation  of  the  hardships 'suffered  by  this  too  long  insulted  people  should  lead 
them  to  an  unwarrantable  revenge.  We  never  can  treat  good  and  patriotic  rulers  with  too  great 
reverence.  But  it  is  certaiu  that  men  totally  abandoned  to  wickedness  can  never  merit  our  re* 
gard,  be  their  stations  ever  so  high. 

*  If  such  men  aieby  God  appointed, 
The  deril  may  be  tho  Lord's  anointed.' * 

This  article  so  excited  the  governor  that  he  despatched  a  message  to  the  House,  and  another 
to  the  Gounoil,  calling  their  attention  to  it.  The  Council  pronounced  it  a  scandalous  libel ;  but 
the  House  was  of  opinion  that  as  no  particular  individual,  public  or  private,  was  named,  it  oould 
not  affect  the  mi^jesty  of  the  king,  or  Jihe  true  interests  of  the  colony.  It  was  also  laid  before 
the  Grand  Jury ;  but  that  body  made  no  presentment  Thus  it  remained ;  its  author  receiving 
no  other  rebuke  than  the  opinion$  of  the  *^  royal  followers,"  who  called  it  "  a  most  abuuve  piece 
against  the  governor."  Undaunted  by  the  decision  of  the  Ooxmcil  and  the  friends  of  the  gover- 
nor. Dr.  Warren  continued  his  publications,  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people.  ''Every  so- 
ciety of  men,"  said  he,  "  have  a  dear  right  to  refute  any  ui\just  aspersions  upon  their  charactMS^ 
especiaUy  when  they  feel  the  evil  effects  of  such  aspersions ;  and,  though  they  may  not  pursue 
the  slanderer  from  motives  of  revenge,  yet  are  obliged  to  detect  him,  that  so  he  may  be  pre- 
vented from  ii\}uring  them  again.  This  province  has  been  most  barbarously  traduced,  and  now 
groans  under  (lie  weight  of  those  misfortunes  which  have  been  thereby  brought  upon  it.  We 
have  detected  some  of  the  authors :  we  will  zealously  endeavor  to  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
injuring  us  hereafter.  We  wiU  strip  the  serpents  of  their  stings,  and  consign  to  disgrace  all 
those  guilefrd  betrayers  of  their  country.  There  is  but  one  way  for  men  to  avoid  being  set  up 
as  objects  of  general  hate,  which  is — not  to  deterve  t^." 

Dr.  Warren  pronounced  two  orations  in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  in  King 
street,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.  The  first  was  delivered  at  the  Old 
South  Ohurch,  in  1772.  For  this  effort  he  guned  little  applause,  yet  the  fervor  he  displayed 
exerted  powerfdl  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.!  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  onr 
tion,  in  1775,  Warren  displayed  a  loftier  spirit  and  a  greater  energy.  It  had  been  openly  avowed 
by  some  of  the  British  soldiery  then  in  Boston,  that  whoever  should  attempt  an  oration  upon 
that  occasion  should  answer  for  it  with  his  life.    Undaunted  at  this  threat,  and  wishing  for  the 

*  A  oop7  of  this  letter,  wbleh  Is  eulondy  iUostntlTe  of  the  itete  ofpahlle  feeUag  fa.  Hew  Ea^end  npoa  the  nl^leeKf 
the  Stamp  Aet,  Is  published  la  Lorlog's  **  Boston  Oimton,"  with  s&  soooont  of  Its  oilgiB,  reooTerj,  da^ 
t  Hatchiason^s  Htotoiy oflleiBnnhaeetts Bey,  ToL  TUzd,  pege  S4B. 
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honor  of  braying  it,  Warren  solidted  the  appointment  of  orator.  On  the  daj  appointed  for  the 
performance,  the  Old  Sonth  Ohnroh  was  filled  to  exoeas.  The  pnlpit  and  the  ayennes  leading  to 
ft,  were  crowded  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  royal  service.  To  prevent  confdsion,  War- 
ren entered  fr(»n  the  rear  of  the  chnroh  through  the  pnlpit  window,  and,  nna£fected  bj  the  hos- 
tile array  before  him  and  aronnd  him,  he  delivered  the  oration,  with  a  firm  and  determined 
purpose.  "The  scene  was  sublime,"  sajs  an  eloquent  modem  writer.  '^A  patriot,  in  whom 
the  flush  of  youth  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were  combined,  stood  armed  in  the 
sanctnaiy  of  God,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their 
oppreasora.  The  orator  ccnunenoed  with  the  early  history  of  the  country,  described  the  tenure 
hy  which  we  held  our  liberties  and  property,  the  affection  we  had  constantly  shown  the  parent 
country,  boldly  told  them  how,  and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life  had  been  violated.  There 
was  in  this  appeal  to  Britain-— in  this  description  of  suffering,  agony,  and  horror,  a  calm  and 
high«40uled  defiance,  which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sensible  foe.  Such  another 
hoar  has  seldom  happened  in  the  history  of  man,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records  of  na- 
tiosis." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  delivery  of  thb  splendid  production,  Warren  entered  the  field  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  he  had  avowed.  On  the  return  of  the  British  troops  from  Ocm- 
oord  and  Lexington,  in  April,  1775,  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Gommittee  of  Safety  at  West 
Cambridge,  and  when  they  approached,  he  went  out  in  company  with  General  Heath  to  repel 
tiiem.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  during  which  a  musket  ball  passed  so  near  the  temple  of 
Warren  as  to  cut  off  one  of  the  "Icagy  dose,  horizontal  curls"  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  tiie  times,  he  wore  above  his  ears.  The  people  were  animated  with  his  cool  and  determined 
bravery,  and  their  confidence  in  his  gallantry  and  talents  was  unbounded.  At  this  time  Warren 
was  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Oongress,  in  which  position  he  discovered  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  great  fitness  for  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  On  the  fourteenth  of  June 
he  was  chosen  a  m%|or-general  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  Two  days  afterwards,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  Elbridge  Gerry,  respecting  the  determination  of  Oongress  to  take  possession  of  Bun- 
ker's TTill,  he  said,  that  for  himself  he  was  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  as  the  minority  had  de- 
eded upon  it,  he  would  hazard  his  life  to  carry  it  into  effect  Mr.  Gerry  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  oonduded  by  saying,  "  As  surely  as  you  go  there  you  will  be  sliun.''  Warren  replied 
with  enthusiasm,  ^^Ihilee  et  decorum  e$t  propatria  mori,^^ — ^It  is  pleasant  and  honorable  to  die 
fta  one^s  country.  These  principles  were  sealed  with  his  blood.  On  the  morning  preceding  the 
battle  he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  hearing  of  the  preparations  going  on  at  Charlestown,  he 
mounted  a  horse  and  rode  to  the  place.  He  did  not  arrive  at  the  battle-ground  until  the  enemy 
had  c(»nmenced  their  movements  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance  on  the 
field,  the  veteran  commander  of  the  day,  OoL  Prescott,  proffered  him  the  command,  but  he  de- 
dined  taking  any  other  part  than  that  of  a  volunteer,  and  added  that  he  came  to  learn  the  art 
of  war  fh»n  an  experienced  soldier,  whose  orders  he  should  be  happy  to  obey.  Borrowing  a 
musket  from  a  soldier  who  was  retiring,  he  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  his  ex- 
ample encouraged  the  troops  to  deeds  of  honor  and  bravery.  When  the  battle  was  decided  in 
£ivor  of  the  British,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  commenced,  a  ball  struck  Warren  on  the 
head,  and  he  died  in  the  trenches.*  His  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow  in  the  community, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  so  noble  a  victim  produced  a  stronger  determination  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists to  preserve  their  rights  and  liberties. 


*  AIleB^i  Biogn^hloal  Diettooary 
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This  oration  was  ddirered  at  Boston,  llassa- 
ohiisettB,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Marok,  ms,  in 
oommemoradon  of  the  ^'Bloody  ICassaore^ 
oommitted  in  King  street,  Boston,  <m  the  eren- 
ing  (^  the  fifth  of  Maroh,  mO:  * 

Mt  EtIEB  HOITOBED  FELLOW-OmZBSB :   It  is 

not  without  the  most  humiliating  oonyiotion  of 
my  want  of  ability,  that  I  now  i^pear  befere 
yon:  bnt  the  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation  I 
am  under  to  obey  the  calls  of  my  conn^  at  all 
times,  together  with  an  animating  recollection 
of  yoor  indnlgenoe,  eidiibited  upon  so  many  oc- 
casions, has  mdnoed  me,  once  more,  nndesery- 
ipg  asl  am,  to  throw  myself  i^n  that  candor 

•  In  the  month  of  September,  1768|  two  reglmenti  of 
Brttlah  troops,  under  the  eommand  of  Oolonele  Delrjoiplo 
•iidOm>,irtiyedtt  BoetoB.  Th»  pw»pU  eT  tttfit  town  di- 
rirod  tbtt  they  thoidd  be  ftattooed  at  the  OMtle,  BOW  Fort 
Independenoe;  bnt  **the7  Unded  with  ell  the  eppeMnnoe  of 
hostnitjl  They  marched  fliroa^  the  town  with  ell  the  en- 
aigM  of  trlnmph,  ofMeBtlf  derifMA  to  flAieet  th*  Inhab* 
ttantatothe  eevere  diaelpUne  of  a  fMnrfstn,  and  eontlnnod 
their  enormitiea  by  abusing  the  people."  On  the  seeond  day 
of  Maroh,  1770,  a  qnarrel  arose  between  two  soldiers  of  the 
Mth  regiment,  and  the  workmen  at  aropewalk  not  Av  dia- 
taat  from  the  banaoks.  The  soMlen  being  repolsed,  aoen 
made  another  attack,  havii^  increased  their  nnmber  to  ten 
or  twelve;  bnt  theee  were  also  saooessftilly  resisted.  In 
oonseqnence  of  these  qnarrsla  the  adldlery  declared  they 
wooldbeaTenged.  The  Mlowlng  aoooont  of  their  proceed- 
Ingi  la  taken  from  the  Boston  Chronicle,  of  March  8th,  1770: 
''Last  Monday,  aboat  9  o'clock  at  night,  a  most  nnfortonate 
aflUr  happened  in  King  street.  The  aentlnel  posted  at  the 
Ctaatom  Honse,  being  auronnded  by  a  nnmber  of  people, 
mlled  to  the  main-foard,  npon  whteh  Captain  Pvsaton,  with 
a  party,  went  to  his  assistance,  soon  after  which  some  of  the 
party  flied,  by  which  the  following  persons  were  killed : 
Bamael  Gray,  ropemaker,  a  mulatto  man,  named  Attneka, 
and  Mr.  James  OOdweD.  Eariy  the  next  mominf  Captain 
Preston  was  committed  to  jaO,  and  the  same  day  eight  sol- 
dlera.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called  at  Fanenll 
&I1  that  aneoooo,  and  the  Ueatenant-gOTemor  and  oonneil 
BBetattheeooMa  chambei;  when  the  Cokmela,  Palrymple 
and  Carr,  were  desired  to  attend,  when  It  waa  oonelnded 
npon,  that  both  regiments  should  go  down  to  the  barracks, 
at  Otftle  WilUam,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  reeeire 


Thefrmeralof  thoTlctlma  of  the 
the  8th  of  March.  On  this  ooosslon  the  shops  of  the  town 
were  dosed,  and  aU  the  beUa  were  ordered  to  be  tolled,  as 
were  theee  of  the  nelghborli«tewaB.  The  proeeesion  begsn 
to  moTO  between  4  and  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  bodiea  of  the 
two  strangers,  OaldwU  and  Athteki,  being  borne  ttcm 
Fanenll  Hall,  and  thcee  of  the  other  yictims,  from  the  resl- 
denoe  of  their  Ikmille8,~the  hearses  meeting  In  King  street, 
near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  passing  throng  the  main 
atreet  to  the  bnrlal-groond,  where  the  bodiea  were  all  de- 
poelted  in  one  vault  Patrick  Carr,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  aflkdr,  died  on  the  14th,  and  was  burled  on  the  17th,  In 
the  same  vault  with  his  murdered  sssodatsa.  Theanniver- 
nry  of  this  massacre  waa  oeUbnteduntU  1788,  when  the  prao- 


which  looks  with  Idn^iesB  on  the  feeUest  ef« 
forts  of  an  honest  mind. 

Ton  will  not  now  expect  the  elegance,  the 
learning,  the  fire,  the  enr^tnring  strains  of  do- 
onence,  which  charmed  yon  when  a  Lovell,  a 
Chnrch,  or  a  Hancock*  spake;  bnt  yon  will 
permit  me  to  say,  that  with  a  sincerity  eqnal  to 
theirs,  I  monm  over  my  bleeding  coontry. 
With  them  I  weep  at  her  distress,  and  wiut 
them  deeply  resent  the  many  ii^jnries  she  has 
received  from  the  hands  of  omel  and  nnreason- 
able  men. 

That  personal  freedom  is  the  natoral  riffht  of 
every  man,  and  that  property,  or  an  exdnsiYQ 
right  to  di^>ose  of  what  he  has  honestly  ao- 

anired  by  his  own  labor,  necessarily  arises 
herefrom,  are  tmths  which  commcm  sense  has 
placed  beyond  the  readi  of  contradiction.  And 
no  man  or  body  of  men  can,  without  being 
guilty  of  flagrant  injustice,  dfum  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  persons  or  acqnisiti<ms  of  any  other 
man,  or  body  of  men,  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  such  a  right  has  arisen  from  some  oompaet 
between  the  parties,  in  which  it  has  been  ex* 
pliciUy  and  £eely  Ranted. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  ini  taking  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  first  settlement  of  our  country, 
it  will  be  easy  to  determine  with  what  degree 
of  Justice  the  late  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
have  assumed  the  power  of  giving  away  that 
propertiv,  which  the  Americans  have  earned  by 
thenr  labor. 

Ourfiathers,  having  nobly  resolved  never  to 
wear  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  seeing  the  £n> 
ropean  world,  at  that  time,  through  mdolence 
and  cowardice,  falling  a  prey  to  tyranny,  brave- 
ly threw  themselves  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  determined  to  find  a  place  in  which  they 
might  ei:^y  their  ft^eedom,  or  perish  in  the  Mo- 
rions attempt.  Approving  heaven  beheld  tlie 
frkvorite  arK  dancmg  upon  the  waves,  and  gra- 
ciously preserved  it  until  the  chosen  families 
were  brought  in  safety  to  these  western  re- 
gions. They  found  the  land  swarming  wi^ 
savages,  who  threatened  death  with  eveury  kind 
of  torture.  But  savages,  and  death  wi^  tor> 
ture,  were  far  less  terrible  than  slavery.  No- 
thing was  so  much  the  object  of  their  abhor- 
rence as  a  tyrant^s  power.  They  knew  it  waa 
more  safe  to  dwell  with  man,  in  his  most  un- 
polished state,  than  in  a  country  where  arbi- 
tranr  power  prevaUs.  Even  anarcliy  itself^  that 
bugbear  hela  up  by  the  tools  of  power,  Qihough 
tnuy  to  be  deprecated,)  is  infinitely  less  danger- 
ous to  mankind  than  arbitrary  government. 
Anardiy  can  be  but  of  a  short  duration ;  for, 
when  men  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  that  course 
which  is  more  condudve  to  their  own  happi- 
ness, they  will  soon  come  into  it ;  and  froiti  tne 
rudest  state  of  nature,  order  and  good  govem- 

1  *  These  were  ontonefpreoedinc  yean. 
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ment  most  80<m  arise.  But  tyranny,  when  onoe 
MtaUiahed,  entails  its  enrses  on  a  nation  to  the 
latest  period  of  time ;  nnleas  some  daring  ge- 
nina,  inspired  by  hear^  shall,  nnappalled  by 
danger,  bravely  form  and  ezecnte  the  ardnons 
designs  of  restoring  liberty  and  life  to  his  en- 
daved,  nrardered  ooontry. 

The  tools  of  power,  in  every  age,  have 
racked  their  inventions  to  jostify  the  few  in 
sporting  with  the  happiness  of  the  many;  and. 
iMLvinj^  found  their  sophistry  too  weak  to  hola 
mankind  in  bondage,  have  impiously  dared  to 
force  religion,  the  daoghter  oi  the  King  of 
Heaven,  to  beonne  a  prostitute  in  the  service 
of  belL  They  taught,  that  princes,  honored 
with  the  name  of  CSiristian,  nnght  bid  defiance 
to  the  founder  of  their  fSaith,  might  pillage  pa- 
gan countries  and  deluge  them  with  uood,  only 
because  they  boasted  themselves  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  teacher,  who  strictly  charged  his 
followers  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  them. 

This  country  having  been  discovered  by  an 
English  subject,  in  the  year  1620,  was  (accord- 
ing to  the  system  which  the  blind  superstition 
of  those  times  supported)  deemed  the  property 
of  the  Ci^wn  of  England.  Our  ancestors,  when 
they  resolved  to  qmt  their  native  soil,  obtained 
from  King  James  a  pant  of  certain  lands  in 
North  America.  This  they  probably  did  to  si- 
l^ice  the  cavils  of  their  enemies,  for  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  but  they  despised  the  pretended 
right  which  he  claimed  thereto.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  might,  with  equal  propriety  and  justice, 
have  made  them  a  grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 
And  their  subsequent  conduct  plainly  shows, 
that  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  hu- 
manity, and  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  to 
suppose,  that  the  grant  gave  them  any  right  to 
take  possession;  uiey,  therefore,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  natives,  and  bought  from  them 
the  lands.  Nor  have  I  ever  yet  obtained  any 
information,  that  our  ancestors  ever  pleaded,  or 
that  the  natives  ever  regarded  the  grant  fix>m 
the  English  Crown:  the  business  was  transact- 
ed by  uie  parties  in  the  same  independent  man- 
ner, that  it  would  have  been,  had  neither  of 
them  ever  known  or  heard  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain. 

Having  become  the  honest  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  immediately  applied  themselves  to 
tiie  cultivation  of  it;  and  they  soon  beheld  the 
virgin  earth  teeming  with  richest  fruits,  a  grate- 
ful recompense  for  their  unwearied  toil.  The 
fields  be^^  to  wave  with  ripening  harvests, 
and  the  late  barren  wUdemess  was  seen  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  'The  savage  natives  saw, 
with  wonder,  the  delightful  change,  and  quick- 
\r  f<»ined  a  scheme  to  obtain  that  by  fraud  or 
force,  which  nature  meant  as  the  reward  of  in- 
dustry alone.  But  the  illustrious  emigrants 
soon  convinced  the  rude  invaders,  that  they 
were  not  less  ready  to  take  the  field  for  battie 
than  for  labor ;  and  the  insidious  foe  was  driven 
ih>m  their  borders  as  often  as  £e  ventured  to 
disturb  them.    The  Crown  of  England  looked 


with  indifference  on  the  ecmtest ;  our  ancestors 
were  left  alone  to  combat  with  the  natives. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  ever 
was  intended  by  the  one  partv,  or  expected  by 
the  other,  tiiat  the  grantor  should  defend  and 
miuntain  the  grantees  in  the  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  named  in  the  patents.  And 
it  appears  plainly,  from  the  history  of  those 
times^  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  of 
En^and,  thought  themselves  much  interested 
in  the  matter.  They  had  not  then  any  idea  of 
a  thousandth  part  of  those  advantage^  which 
they  since  have,  and  we  are  most  heartily  wil- 
ling they  should  still  continue  to  reap  from  us. 

But  when,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and 
blood,  this  widely  extended  continent  had  been 
cultivated  and  demanded ;  when  the  hardy  ad- 
venturers justiy  expected,  that  they  and  their 
descendants  should  peaceably  have  enjoyed  the 
harvest  of  those  fields  which  they  had  sown, 
and  the  fhiit  of  those  vineyards  which  they 
had  planted,  this  country  was  then  thought 
w<«thy  the  attention  of  tiie  British  ministry: 
and  t&e  only  justifiable  asA  only  successfol 
means  of  rendering  the  colcmies  serviceable  to 
Britain,  were  adopted.  By  an  intercouiise  of 
friendly  ofllces,  the  two  countries  became  so 
united  in  afifection,  that  they  thought  not  of 
any  distinct  or  separate  interests,  they  found 
both  countries  flourishing  and  hi^py.  Britain 
saw  her  commerce  extended,  and  her  wealth 
increased;  her  lands  raised  to  an  immense 
value;  her  fleets  riding  triumphant  on  the 
ocean ;  the  terror  of  her  arms  spreading  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  colonist  found 
himself  f^ree,  and  thought  himself  secure:  he 
dwelt  under  his  own  vine,  and  imder  his  own 
fig-tree^  and  had  none  to  make  him  afraid.  He 
knew,  mdeed,  that  by  purchasinpr  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain,  he  contributed  to  its 
g-eatness :  he  knew  that  all  the  wealth  that  his 
hor  produced,  centred  in  Great  Britain.  But 
that,  far  from  exciting  his  envy,  filled  him  with 
the  highest  pleasure  ^that  thought  supported 
him  in  all  his  toils.  When  the  business  of  the 
day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the  con- 
templation, or  perhaps  entertMued  his  listening 
fiamily  with  the  recital  of  some  great,  some  glo- 
rious transaction,  which  shines  con^icuous  in 
the  history  of  Britain ;  or,  perhaps,  his  elevated 
fancy  led  him  to  fcNretell,  with  a  Jund  of  enthu- 
siastic confidence,  the  glory,  power  and  dura- 
tion of  an  empire  which  should  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  He  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  the  British  nation  risen  to  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  which  cast  a  veil  over  the 
Roman  £^ry,  and.  ravished  with  the  preview, 
boasted  a  race  oi  British  kings,  whose  names 
should  echo  through  those  realms  where  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  and  tiie  CsBsars  were  unknown; 
princes,  for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects 
redeemed  from  slavery  and  pagan  ignorance, 
should,  with  thankftd  tongues,  ofiTer  up  their 
praters  and  praises  to  that  transcendently  great 
and  beneficent  being,  "by  whom  kings  reign 
and  princes  decree  justice." 
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These  pleasinff  oonneotions  mi^t  have  con- 
tinued ;  tnese  ddightsome  prospects  might  have 
been  every  day  extended;  and  even  the  reve- 
ries of  the  most  warm  imagination  might  have 
been  realized;  bnt,  unhappily  for  ns,  unhap- 
pily for  Britain,  the  madness  of  an  avaricious 
minister  of  state,  has  drawn  a  sable  curtain 
over  the  charming  scene,  and  in  its  stead  has 
brought  upon  the  sta^  discord,  envy,  hatred 
and  revenge,  with  civil  war  close  ia  their 
rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evil  hour,  suggested  to  a 
short-sighted  financier  the  hateM  project  of 
transferring  the  whole  property  of  the  kin^^s 
snbjects  in  America,  to  his  subjects  in  Britam. 
The  daim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the 
colonies,  can  never  be  supported  but  by  such  a 
transfer;  for  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain  to  originate  any  tax  or 
grant  money,  is  altogether  derived  fh>m  their 
being  elected  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
act  for  them;  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  confer  on  their  representatives  a  right  to 

give  or  grant  any  thing  which  they  themselves 
ave  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  personally. 
Therefore,  it  follows,  that  if  the  members  chosen 
by  the  people  of  Great  Britun  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  so  chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant 
American  property,  or  to  lay  any  tax  upon  the 
lands  or  persons  of  the  colonists,  it  is  because 
tiie  lands  and  people  in  the  colonies  are,  bona 
flde^  owned  by  and  justly  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.  But  (as  has  been  before 
observed),  every  man  has  a  right  to  personal 
freedom ;  consequently  a  right  to  enjoy  what  is 
acquired  by  his  own  labor.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  property  in  this  country  has  been  ac- 
quired by  our  own  labor ;  it  is  the  dnty  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  produce  some  com- 
pact in  which  we  have  explicitly  given  up  to 
them  a  right  to  dispose  of  our  persons  or  prop- 
erty. Until  this  is  done,  every  attempt  of 
theirs,  or  of  those  whom  they  have  deputed  to 
act  for  them,  to  give  or  grant  any  part  of  our 
property,  is  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  reason  and  natural  justice.  But  I  may 
boldly  say  that  such  a  compact  never  existed, 
no,  not  even  in  imagination.  Nevertheless,  the 
representatives  of  a  nation  long  famed  for  jus- 
tice and  the  exercise  of  every  noble  virtue,  have 
been  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  fatal  scheme ; 
and  although  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this 
wicked  policy  have  ah-eady  shaken  the  empire 
to  its  centre,  yet  still  it  is  persisted  in.  Regard- 
less of  the  voice  of  reason ;  deaf  to  the  prayers 
and  supplications ;  and  unaffected  with  the 
flowing  tears  of  suffering  millions,  the  British 
ministry  still  hug  the  darling  idol ;  and  every 
rolling  year  affords  fresh  instances  of  the  ab- 
surd devotion  with  which  they  worship  it 
Alas!  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of 
the  British  councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes, 
and  spread  a  gloom  over  this  western  hemi- 
^here. 
The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americans,  which 


lately  felt  the  generous  glow  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  love,  now  bum  with  jealousy  and 
rage.  Though  but  of  yesterday,  I  recoUect 
(deeply  affected  at  the  ill-boding  change)  the 
happy  hours  that  passed  whilst  Britain  and 
America  rejoiced  in  the  prosperity  and  great- 
ness of  each  other.  Heaven  grant  those  hal- 
cyon days  may  soon  return  I  But  now  the  Briton 
too  often  looks  on  the  American  with  an  envi- 
ous eye,  taught  to  consider  his  just  plea  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the  ef^  of  pride 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent  country. 
Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Briton  as  the 
ruffian,  ready  first  to  take  away  his  property, 
and  next,  what  is  still  dearer  to  every  virtuous 
mm,  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

When  the  measures  of  aoministration  had 
disgusted  the  colonies  to  the  highest  de^^^e, 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britiun  had,  by  artifice 
and  falsehood,  been  irritated  against  America^ 
an  army  was  sent  over  to  enforce  submission  to 
certain  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  which 
reason  scorned  to  countenance,  and  whicn  place- 
men and  pensioners  were  found  unable  to  sup- 
port 

Martial  law,  and  the  government  of  a  well- 
regulated  city,  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it 
has  always  been  considered  as  improper  to 
quarter  troops  in  populous  cities ;  frequent  dis- 
putes must  necessarily  arise  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  soldier,  even  if  no  previous  animosi- 
ties subsist  And  it  is  frirther  certain,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  as  well 
as  from  constant  experience,  that  standing  ar- 
mies always  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  subjject 
But  when  the  people,  on  the  one  part,  consid- 
ered the  army  as  sent  to  enslave  them,  and  the 
army,  on  the  other,  were  taught  to  look  on  the 
people  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  just 
to  fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 
Our  fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  too  well 
grounded. 

The  many  ii\{uries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass 
over  in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  the 
path  which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  hor- 
ror, the  sad  remembrance  of  which  takes  the 
fbll  possession  of  my  soul.  The  sanguinary 
theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view.  The  bale- 
ful images  of  terror  crowd  around  me ;  and  dis- 
contented ghosts,  with  hollow  groans,  appear 
to  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  the  finh  of 
March. 

Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of 
deatn.  Hither  let  me  call  the  gay  companion ; 
here  let  him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that 
body  which  so  late  he  saw  vigorous  and  warm 
with  social  mirth ;  hither  let  me  lead  the  ten- 
der mother  to  weep  over  her  beloved  son — come, 
widowed  mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief;  be- 
hold thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the 
ground,  and  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of 
wretchedness,  briug  in  each  hand  thy  in&nt 
children  to  bewau  their  father's  fite— take 
heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  your  stream- 
ing eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  your 
feet  ^de  on  the  stones  bespattered  with  your 
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fiithfir's  bninfll  *  Enon^ ;  this  tn^j  need 
not  be  heightened  by  an  infiant  weltering  in  the 
blood  of  him  that  gave  it  birth.  Nature,  re- 
hiotant,  shrinks  already  from  the  view,  and  the 
diiUed  blood  rolls  slowly  backward  to  its  fonn- 
tain.  We  wildly  stare  about,  and  with  amaze- 
ment ask  whcbtospread  this  ruin  around  us? 
What  wretch  has  dared  de&oe  the  image  of  his 
God?  Has  haughty  Franoe,  or  crud  Spain, 
Beat  forth  her  myrmidons  ?  Has  the  grim  sav- 
age rushed  again  from  the  fru*  distant  wilder- 
neas ;  or  does  some  fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth 
of  hell,  with  all  the  rancorous  malke  which  the 
ifKMtate  damned  can  feel,  twang  her  destructive 
bow,  and  hurl  her  deadly  arrows  at  our  breast? 
No,  none  <^  these— but,  how  astonidiing  1  it  is 
the  hand  of  Britain  that  inflicts  the  wound  1 
The  arms  of  George,  our  rightful  king,  have 
been  employed  to  shed  that  blood,  when  jus- 
tice, or  the  honor  <^  his  crown,  had  called  his 
•nblects  to  the  field. 

But  pity,  grie^  astonishment,  with  all  the 
softer  movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  give 
way  to  stronger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citiaens, 
what  dreadful  thought  now  swells  your  heav- 
ing bosoms;  you  fly  to  arms — sharp  indigna- 
tion flashes  from  each  eye— revenge  gnashes 
her  iron  teeth— -death  grins  a  hideous  smile,  se- 
eore  to  drench  his  greedy  Jaws  in  human  oore — 
whilst  hovering  ftiries  dancen  all  the  air  1 

But  stop,  my  bold,  adventurous  countrymen ; 
stain  not  your  weapcms  with  the  blood  of  Brit- 
ons. Attend  to  reason's  voice ;  humanity  puts 
in  her  claim,  and  sues  to  be  again  admitted  to 
her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave.  Re- 
venge is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Many, 
peifiaps,  compelled  to  rank  amon^  the  vile  as- 
aaasina,  do  frt»m  their  inmost  Boms  detest  the 
barbarous  acticML  The  winged  deiUh,  shot  from 
your  arms,  may  chance  to  pierce  some  breast 
that  bleeds  already  for  your  ii^jured  country. 

The  storm  subsides — a  solenm  pause  ensues — 
yon  mre — ^upon  condition  they  depart  lliey 
go— they  quit  your  city — ^they  no  more  shall 
^ve  offence.    Thus  closes  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we 
again  should  have  seen  a  British  army  in  our 
Ittid,  sent  to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  Par- 
liament destructive  of  our  liberty?  But  the 
n^yal  ear,  far  distant  tram  this  western  world, 
has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue  of  slander; 
and  villains,  traitorous  alike  to  king  and  coun- 
try, have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince  to 
elothe  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect 
the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  affec- 
tionate and  loyal  to  him  and  his  iUustrious  pre- 
deoeasors  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Our  streets 
are  asain  filled  with  armed  men ;  our  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ships  of  war ;  but  these  cannot 
inthnidate  us ;  our  liberty  must  be  preserved ; 
it  is  far  dearer  than  life— we  hold  it  even  dear 
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as  our  allegiance ;  we  must  defend  it  against 
the  attacks  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies ;  we 
cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravi^  it  from  us. 

No  longer  could  we  reflect  with  generous 
pride,  on  the  heroic  actions  of  our  i^erican 
lorefflthers;  no  longer  boast  our  origin  from 
that  flEur-famed  island,  whose  warlike  sons  have 
so  often  drawn  their  wdl-tried  swords  to  save 
her  from  the  ravages  of  tyranny ;  could  we,  but 
for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of  ffiving 
up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  wiU  sub- 
mit to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns  the  noblest 
gift  of  heaven,  and  impiously  afi^nts  the  God 
Siat  made  him  fr«e. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
eminently  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  that 
state,  never  to  despair  of  the  commonweidth. 
The  maxim  may  prove  as  salutary  to  us  now, 
as  it  did  to  them.  Short-sighted  mortals  see 
not  the  numerous  links  of  small  and  great 
events  which  form  the  chain  on  which  the 
£Eite  01  kings  and  nations  is  suspended.  Ease 
and  prosperity,  though  pleasing  lor  a  day,  have 
often  sunk  a  people  into  effeminacy  and  sloth. 
Hardships  and  dangers,  though  we  for  ever 
strive  to  shun  them,  have  frequently  called  forUi 
such  virtues  as  have  comnumded  the  applause 
and  reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our  coun- 
try ioudly  calls  you  to  be  circumspect,  vigilant^ 
active  and  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven 
avert  it,)  pnerhaps,  the  power  of  Britain,  a  na- 
tion ffreat  in  war,  by  some  malignant  influence, 
maybe  employed  to  enslave  you;  but  let  not 
even  this  discourage  you.  Her  arms,  tis  true, 
have  flUed  the  world  with  terror ;  her  troops 
have  reaped  the  laurels  of  the  field;  her  fleets 
have  rode  triumphant  on  the  sea;  and  when, 
or  wherei  did  you,  my  countrymen  depart  in- 
glorious m>m  the  fleld  of  flght  ?  You  too  can 
show  the  trophies  of  your  fore&thers'  victories 
and  your  own ;  can  name  the  fortresses  and  bc^ 
ties  you  have  won ;  and  many  of  you  count  the 
honorable  scars  of  woimds  received,  whilst 
fighting  for  your  king  and  countnr. 

Where  justice  is  the  standard,  heaven  is  the 
warrior^s  shield :  but  conscious  gidlt  unnervea 
the  arm  that  lifts  the  sword  against  the  inno- 
cent Britain,  united  with  these  colonies  bv 
commerce  and  affection,  by  interest  and  blood, 
may  mock  the  threats  of  France  and  Spain; 
may  be  the  seat  of  universal  empire.  But 
should  America,  either  by  force,  or  those  more 
dangerous  engines,  luxury  and  corruption,  ever 
be  brought  into  a  state  of  vassalage,  Britain 
must  lose  her  fi*eedom  also.  No  l<Higer  shall 
she  sit  the  empress  of  the  sea;  her  ships  no 
more  shall  waft  her  thunders  over  the  wide 
ocean;  the  wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples: 
her  weakened  arm  shall  be  unable  to  defend 
her  coasts;  and  she,  at  last,  must  bow  her  ven- 
erable head  to  some  proud  foreigner's  despotic 
rule. 

But  i^  from  past  events,  we  may  venture  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  future,  we  justly  mar 
expect  that  the  devices  of  our  enemies  wiU 
but  increase  the  triumphs  of  our  country.    I 
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must  indulge  a  hap%  thai  Britain's  libertj,  as 
^rell  as  oars,  will  eyentoallj  be  preserved  by 
the  Tirtue  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  Pariiament  to 
raise  a  revenne  from  Amerioa,  and  oar  denial 
of  tiidr  right  to  do  it,  have  excited  an  almost 
nniyersal  inqoinr  into  the  right  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  of  British  subjects  in  particalar; 
ue  necessary  result  of  which  most  be  sach  a 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  sach  a  jealoosy  of 
those  in  power,  as  will,  better  than  an  adaman- 
Une  waU,  secare  as  against  the  ftitare  approaches 
of  despotism. 

The  malice  of  the  Boston  port-bill  has  been 
defeated,  in  a  yeiy  considerable  degree,  by  giv- 
ing yoa  an  opportanity  of  deservin|^  and  oar 
brethren  in  uiis  and  oar  sister  colonies,  an 
opportanity  of  bestowing  those  bene&otions 
whidi  have  delighted  yoor  Mends  and  aston- 
ished yoar  enemies,  not  only  in  America^  bat  in 
Earope  also.  And  what  is  more  valaable  BtUl, 
the  sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother  in  dis- 
tress, and  the  gratefdl  emotions,  excited  in  the 
breast  of  him  who  finds  relief  mast  for  ever 
endear  each  to  the  other,  and  f<Mrm  those  in- 
dissolable  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection,  on 
which  the  preservation  of  oar  rights  so  evi- 
dently depend. 

The  mutilation  of  oar  charter  has  made 
every  other  colony  jealous  for  its  own ;  for  this, 
if  once  submitted  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float 
the  property  and  government  of  every  British 
settlement  upon  the  continent.  If  chiuters  are 
not  deemed  sacred,  how  miserably  precarious  is 
every  thing  founded  upon  th^n  I 

Even  the  sendinff  troops  to  put  these  acts  in 
execution,  is  not  without  advantage  to  us.  The 
exactness  and  beauty  <^  their  discipline  inspire 
our  youth  with  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
knowledge.  Charles  the  Invincible  taught  Pe- 
ter the  Great  the  art  of  war.  ThebatUeofPul- 
to wa  ocmvinced  Oharles  of  the  proficiency  Peter 
had  made. 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  de- 
spaired o£  Our  enemies  are  numerous  and  pow- 
mnl;  but  we  have  many  friends,  detenmning 
to  be  free,  and  heaven  and  earth  will  aid  the 
resolution.  On  you  depend  the  fortunes  of 
America.  You  are  to  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion^ on  whidi  rest  the  happiness  and  liberty  of 
milhons  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of  yourselves. 
The  Altering  tongue  of  hoaiy  age,  oaUs  on  you 
to  support  your  country.  The  lisping  inlant 
raises  its  suppliant  hands,  imploring  defence 
agauist  the  monster  slavery.  Your  fa&ers  look 
m>m  their  celestial  seats  with  smiling  approba- 
tion on  their  sons,  who  boldly  stand  forth  in 
the  cause  of  virtue;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the 


inhuman  misereant,  who,  to  secure  the  loavw 
and  fishes  to  himsell^  would  breed  a  serpent  to 
destroy  his  children. 

But|  pardon  me,  my  Mow-citizens,  I  know 
you  want  not  zeal  or  fortitude.  You  will  main- 
tain your  rights,  (Mr  parish  inthegenerous  strug- 
gle. However  difficult  the  conuiat,  you  never 
will  decline  it  when  freedom  is  the  prise.  An 
independence  of  Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim. 
No,  our  wish  is,  that  Britain  and  the  colonies 
may,  like  the  oak  and  ivy,  grow  and  increase  in 
strength  together.  But  whilst  the  in&tnated 
plan  of  making  (me  part  of  the  empire  slaves 
to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the  interests  and 
safety  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  colcmies,  require 
that  the  wise  measures,  recommended  by  the 
honorable  the  Oontinaital  Oongress,  be  stead- 
ily pursued;  whereby  the  unnatural  contest  be- 
tween a  parent  honored  and  a  diild  beloved, 
may  probably  be  brought  to  sudi  an  issue,  as 
that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  maybe  es- 
tablished upon  a  lasting  basis.  But  if  these  pa- 
cific measures  are  in^ectual,  and  it  appean 
that  the  only  way  to  safety  is  through  fields  of 
blood,  I  know  you  will  not  turn  your  fisoes  from 
your  foes,  but  will^  undauntedly,  press  for- 
ward, until  tyranny  is  trodden  under  foot,  and 
you  nave  fixed  your  adored  goddess  liberty, 
fast  by  a  Bmnswick^s  side,  on  the  American 
throne. 

You  then,  who  have  nobly  espoused  your 
country's  cause,  who  generously  have  sacrificed 
wealth  and  ease;  who  have  despised  the  pomp 
and  show  of  tinselled  greatness;  reftised  the 
summons  to  the  festive  board;  been  deaf  to 
the  alluring  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth;  who 
have  forsaken  the  downy  pillow,  to  keep  your 
vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp  for  the  salvaticm  of 
your  invaded  country,  that  you  might  break 
the  fowler's  snare,  and  disappoint  the  vulture 
of  his  prey— you  then  will  rei^  that  harvest  of 
renown  whidi  yoa  so  justly  have  deserved. 
Your  country  shall  pay  her  gratefol  tribute  of 
applause.  Even  the  children  of  vour  most  in- 
veterate enemies,  ashamed  to  tell  from  whom 
they  sprang,  while  they,  in  secret,  curse  their 
stupid,  cruel  parents,  shall  join  the  general  voice 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  br^e  the  fetters  which 
their  Others  forged. 

Having  redeemed  your  country,  and  secored 
the  blessing  to  future  generations,  who,  fired  by 
your  example,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and 
learn  from  you  the  heavenly  art  of  making  mil- 
lions happy ;  with  heartf(dt  ioy,  with  trans- 
ports all  your  own,  you  cry,  t£e  glorious  work 
IS  d(me;  then  drop  the  mantle  to  some  young 
Elisha,  and  take  your  seats  with  kindred  spirita 
in  your  native  skies  I 
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The  flhistrioas  satject  of  this  sketch  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  annals  of  Anerioa ; 
more  espeoiallj  in  those  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  borb,  some  time  in  the  year  1742,  oi  req>eot* 
aUe  parents,  who  redded  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Andrews,  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
After  receiving  an  excellent  dassioal  education  at  the  several  nniversities  of  St  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  he  finished  his  studies  in  rhetoric  and  logic  under  the  tuition  of  the  world- 
renowned  Doctors  Blair  and  Watts.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  these  studies,  he  reserved  to 
emigrate  to  America,  and  endeavor,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  talents  and  industry,  to  realiie 
that  mdependence  which  his  own  country  could  not  afford.  Having  landed  at  New  York,  he 
tnreQed  to  Philadelphia,  which  place  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766.  He  was 
then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Through  the  influence  of  letters  of  high  recommendalion 
he  had  brought  to  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Richard 
Petera,  rector  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter's  churches,  he  was  appointed  an  usher  in  the  college  of 
lliat  eity,  in  which  positi<m  he  remained  but  a  few  months. 

^ibeequently  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  John  Diddnson, 
and  aft^  two  years  of  serious  and  laborious  application,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  set- 
tled in  Beading,  Pennsylvuiia.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Carlisle,  in  the  same  State,  where  he 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  acquired  considerable  practice.  At  this  place  an  ind 
dent  oocnrred,  which  gave  him  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  first  men  of  the  province, 
and  also  gained  him  great  celebrity  fis  an  advocate.  An  important  land  cause,  between  the 
proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  Samuel  Wallace,  an  extensive  land  dealer,  came  on  ibr 
trial  in  one  <^  the  county  courts.  Mr.  Wilson  was  retained  by  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Chew,  the 
attcHiiey-geiferal,  appeared  for  the  proprietaries.  It  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  persons  in 
court,  that  the  attorney-general  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Wilson  soon  after  he  commraiced  his 
argument,  and  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  admiration  until  he  had  concluded.  So  suocees- 
fidly  did  he  manage  the  cause,  that  his  associates  thought  it  needless  to  add  to  his  remarks. 
Before  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  court,  he  was  retained  in  another  similar  cause ;  and  his 
standing  at  the  bar  was  thereafter  prominent  and  unalterable.  While  a  resident  of  Carlisle,  he 
was  chosen  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and  the  public  stores  at  that  place  were  commit- 
ted to  his  care ;  but  he  never  was  in  active  service. 

•  Mr.  Wilson  seems  to  have  inherited  a  propensity  for  speculation  from  his  father,  who,  it 
appears;,  was  *^  continually  led  on  by  the  bright  promises  of  adventures,  and  was  a  constant 
peeuniary  sufferer.'^  Notwithstanding  the  extendve  support  and  patrcmage  he  received  from 
the  publio^  he  frequently  became  embarrassed  by  the  unfortunate  terminations  of  his  speculations, 
and  sufiTered  the  severest  privations.  Tet  in  the  midst  of  these  sufferings,  it  was  his  constant 
eare  to  remit  the  little  he  could  spare  to  his  mother  in  Scotland,'  who  had  been  left  in  limited 
«aieuniBtanoes  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  To  the  day  of  her  death,  he  manifested  an  earnest 
and  commendable  solicitude  for  her  comfort^  and  used  every  method  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
her  wants  and  smooth  her  downward  path  to  the  tomb. 

When  the  British  ministry  commenced  its  oppressions,  the  political  career  of  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
gan.   Altiiough  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  was  American  in  his  principles.    He  wrote  freely  and 
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powerfully  in  favor  of  American  rights,  and  never  swerved  fh>m  his  zealous  attachment  to  the 
eaose  of  the  colonists.  A  few  monUis  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1774^  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  which  had  convened  to 
concert  plans  to  redress  the  wrongs  imposed  npon  the  colonies.  During  the  session  of  this  con- 
vention he  exhibited  such  splendid  talents  and  lofty  patriotism,  that  he  was  nominated  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  assembly,  with  his  old  law  teacher,  John  Dickinson.  His  appointment  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Joseph  Galloway,*  who  had  long  beeif  a  bitter  opponent,  and  he  was  de- 
feated ;  bnt  on  the  sixth  of  May  of  the  next  year  (1775),  he  was  elected  and  took  his  seat.  He 
continued  in  the  Congress  until  September,  1777,  when  by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  his 
political  enemies  he  was  superseded.  About  this  period  he  removed  from  Carlisle  to  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  where  he  remained  but  one  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  which 
place  thereafter  became  his  permanent  abode.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  1779,  Mr.  Gerfu*d,  the  first 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  France,  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  advocate-general  of  the  French 
nation  in  the  United  States.  Congress  was  notified  of  his  appointment  on  the  fifteenth  of  S^ 
tember,  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  February,  1781,  the  King  of  France  issued 
letters  patent  confirming  it  The  duties  of  this  office  Mr.  Wilson  fulfilled  to  the  satas&ction  of 
the  king,  and  at  the  dose  of  his  service  he  was  rewarded  by  that  monarch  with  ten  thousand 
livres. 

Notwithstanding  his  eminent  sendees  to  the  colomea,  Mr.  Wilson  became  the  object  and  vic- 
tim of  political  intrigue.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  opposing  the  Declaration  of  Xndepea- 
dence,  but  the  fact  of  his  signing  that  instrument  shows  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  th<f 
best  interests  of  the  colonists,  however  he  may  have  manifested  that  sincerity  before  the  decla- 
ration. In  the  year  1779,  the  life  of  Mr.  Wilson  was  put  in  great  danger  by  a  band  of  heated 
partisans,  under  the  pretext  of  his  holding  sentiments  inimical  to  popular  institutions.  At  that 
time  party  spirit  in  Pennsylvania  had  taken  a  consLstency,  and  politicians  were  divided  into  oon- 
ititutionalists  and  republicans.  The  first  adhered  to  the  constitution  already  formed,  which  was 
reprobated  by  the  others  for  its  total  deficiency  in  checks  and  counterbalancing  powers,  thence 
tending,  as  it  was  alleged,  to  rash  and  oppressive  proceedings.  The  term  republieana  was  em- 
braced as  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  as  indicative,  perhaps,  of  tenets^ 
which  admitted  the  utility  of  modifications  and  restraints  in  a  system  resting  npon  the  broad 
basis  of  general  suffirage  and  popular  sovereignty.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  th# 
republican  party,  and  tiirough  the  artful  designs  of  his  opponents  in  the  constitutional  party,  he 
had  become  particularly  obnoxious.  He  was  charged  in  his  professional  character  with  dread- 
ing toriea,  and  befiiending  the  foes  to  the  principles  on  wMch  the  oppositicm  to  the  daims  of  ^ 
Great  Britain  was  founded.  The  affiur  of  ^^ IbrtWiUon^^  as  his  house  was  thereiifter  dmomi- 
nated,  arose  from  this  opinion^  of  which  those  who  designed  that  transaction  took  advantage  tor 
party  purposes. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1779,  a  oonmiittee,  appointed  at  a  town  meeting,  regulkted 
the  prices  of  rum,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  fiour,  &o, — a  measure  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
importers.  Bobert  Morris,  Blair  McClenachen,  John  Willcooks,  and  a  number  of  other  stan<^ 
whigs,  had  a  quantity  of  these  articles  in  their  stores,  which  tiiey  refused  to  dispose  of  at  the 
regulated  prices.  About  the  last  of  the  month,  a  great  number  of  the  lower  class  from  the  ci^ 
and  liberties  collected,  and  marched  through  the  city,  threatening  to  break  open  the  stoMa^ 
distribute  the  goods,  and  punish  those  who  refused  to  open  their  warehouses.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  October,  placards  were  posted,  menacing  Robert  Morris,  Blair  McClenadian,  and 
many  others:  Mr.  Wilson  was  proscribed  by  the  mobility,  fnr  having  exercised  his  prpfesBJopel 

*  Joteph  OftllowAj  WM  A  member  of  the  PeantylTeiile  A  numbly  1b  17M,  and  after  bevlnf  been  q>eaker  of  tbat  bodj^ 
fair  ieyeral  sentone,  he  wee  eppolnted  e  delegste  to  the  OoogreM  of  1774  fle  afterwtrde  deserted  the  Amerkea  wmaa. 
joining  the  Britiih  at  New  York,  in  Deoember,  177S,  and  remained  with  the  arm/  tiU  Jane,  177&  In  17T9  he  wss  ex> 
amined  before  the  Hooae  of  Commons  on  the  tranaaotions  in  America,  and  hia  representations  did  not  add  mnd&  to  tli« 
eredit  of  the  British  ofBoersi  He  was  the  anther  of  seToral  Important  papers  rslatiTO  te  the  rerolntiooarj  war.  Hla  4»- 
fsetion  was  rerj  soTorelf  commented  on  by  his  IHenda,  whose  eaose  he  had  deserted.  Stiles,  in  his  manoserlpt  ditvy* 
mnder  the  date  of  Oetober  1st,  1776,  sajs:  **Mr.  Galloway  has  also  flOlen  from  a  great  height  into  eontempt  and  inlhmy ; 
but  he  never  was  entirely  confided  in  as  a  thoroogh  son  of  libertj.*   He  died  at  London  in  1S08. 
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Mj  u  a  lawyer,  in  behalf  of  certain  peraons  who  had  been  proseeoted  for  treason;  and  the 

pnmdinient  decreed  tor  his  crime,  was  banishment  to  the  enemy,  jet  in  New  York.    Bnt  this 

was  not  the  real  cause  which  produced  so  lamentable  an  instance  of  popular  delusion :  that  was 

to  be  found  in  the  superior  talents  and  respectability  of  the  republican  party.    The  gentlemen 

threatened  determined  to  defend  themselves,  and  with  a  number  of  their  friends,  to  the  amount 

of  about  thirty  or  forty,  took  post  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Walnut  and  Third  streets,  in  a 

house  belongiog  to  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilson:  it  was  then  a  large,  old-fashioned  brick 

building,  with  an  extensive  garden  on  Third  and  Walnut  streets.    Among  those  in  the  house 

were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Morris,  Burd,  George  Olymer,  Daniel  Olymer,  John  T.  Mifflin,  Allen 

MoLeao,  Sharp  Delany,  George  Campbell,  Paul  Beck,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Andrew  Robinson, 

Ji^in  Potts,  Samuel  0.  Morris,  Oaptain  Campbell,  and  Generals  Mifflin,  Nichols,  and  Thomson. 

They  were  provided  with  arms,  but  their  stock  of  ammunition  was  very  smaU.    While  the  mob 

was  marching  down,  General  Nichols  and  Daniel  Olymer  proceeded  hastily  to  the  arsenal  at 

0aix>eiiter8'  Hall,  and  filled  their  pockets  wit^  cartridges:  this  constituted  tiieir  whole  supply. 

In  tiie  mean  time,  the  mob  and  militia — ^for  no  regular  troops  took  part  in  the  riot — assembled 

on  the  connnons,  while  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens  took  place  at  the  coffee-house.    A 

disputation  was  sent,  to  endeavor  to  prevail  on  tiiem  to  disperse,  but  without  effect.    The  first 

troop  of  city  cavalry,  being  apprised  of  what  was  going  forward,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 

their  feUow-dtizens,  assembled  at  their  stables,  a  fixed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  agreed  to  have 

tbecr  horses  saddled,  and  ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning.    Notice  was  to  be  given  to  as 

many  members  as  cotdd  be  found;  and  a  part  was  to  assemble  in  Dock,  below  Second  street, 

and  j«in  tiie  party  at  the  stables.    For  a  time  a  deceitfbl  calm  prevailed ;  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 

the  members  of  the  troop  retired  to  their  respective  homes,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  opportunity 

to  nuonch  into  the  city.    The  armed  men  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  were  commanded  by 

Ifilla,  a  North  Carolina  caption;  Faulkner,  a  ship-joiner;  Pickering,  a  tailor;  and  one  Bonham, 

a  man  of  low  character.    They  marched  down  Chestnut  to  Second  street— down  Second  to 

Walnut — and  up  Walnut  to  Mr.  Wilson's  house,  with  drums  beating,  and  two  pieces  of  cannon 

Tbey  immediately  oonmienced  firing  on  the  house,  which  was  warmly  returned  by  the  garrison. 

Finding  they  could  make  no  impression,  the  mob  procured,  from  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the 

aei^hborhood,  a  crowbar  and  sledge,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  door.    At  the  critical  moment, 

vhen  the  door  yielded  to  their  efforts,  the  horse  made  their  appearance :  had  they  succeeded  In 

flffeoting  an  entrance,  every  individual  in  the  house  would,  doubtless,  have  been  murdered. 

After  the  troop  had  retired,  a  few  of  the  members,  having  received  inteUigence  that  the  mob 
were  marching  into  town,  hastened  to  the  established  rendezvous.  Collecting  thus  by  mere 
•eddent,  their  number  only  amounted  to  $even;  these  were,  Mijor  Lennox,  Mi\jor  Nichols, 
MiQor  William  Nichols,  Thomas  Morris,  Alexander  Nesbitt,  Isaac  Coxe,  and  Thomas  Leiper. 
Tfaia  small  body  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-citizens.  On  their  route  they 
were  joined  by  two  troopers  belonging  to  Oolonel  Bayler's  regiment^  quartered  at  Bristol ;  and 
tonung  rapidly  and  suddenly  round  the  comer  of  Chestnut  street,  they  charged  the  mob.  When 
the  cry  of  "the  horse!  the  horse! "  was  rdsed,  the  rioters,  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  dispersed 
in  every  direction,  but  not  before  two  other  detachments  of  the  first  troop  had  reached  the 
seoie.  Many  of  them  were  arrested,  delivered  to  the  civil  authority,  and  committed  to  prison; 
and  as  the  sword  was  very  freely  used,  a  considerable  number  were  severely  wounded.  One 
man  and  one  boy  were  killed  in  the  streets :  in  the  house.  Captain  Campbell  was  killed,  and 
Mr.  Mifflin  and  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Morris  were  wounded.  The  troop  patrolled  the  streets  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  The  citizens  turned  out  en  masse,  and  placed  a  guard  at  the  powder  magazine 
and  the  arsenaL  It  was  some  days  before  order  was  restored;  and  the  troop,  from  the  part 
thsy  had  taken,  found  it  necessary  to*  keep  much  together,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
aot  in  support  of  each  other.  M%|or  Lennox  was  particularly  marked  out  for  destruction.  He 
Tedred  to  his  house  at  Germantown.  The  mob  foUowed,  and  surrounded  it  during  the  night, 
and  prepared  to  force  an  entrance.  Anxious  to  gain  time,  he  pledged  his  h<mor  that  he  would 
opea  the  door  as  aoon  as  daylight  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  contrived  to  despatch  an 
fatrepid  woman,  wholivediahi8fEunily,tothecity  for  assistance;  and  a  party  of  the  first  troop 
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irriyed  In  aeMon  to  proteet  their  (xminiida;  but  he  waf  oompelled  to  letam  to  town  for  stfotjr. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  sainted  in  the  market  hy  the  title  of  **  brother  bntcher,**  owing 
in  part  to  his  having  been  without  a  ooat  on  the  daj  of  the  riot :  having  on  a  Icing  ooat,  he 
was  obliged  to  cast  it  aside,  to  prevent  being  dragged  from  his  horse. 

The  gentlemen  who  had  comprised  the  garrison  were  advised  to  leave  the  city,  where  their 
lives  were  endangered.  General  Mifflin,  and  about  thirty  others,  aooordinglj  met  at  Mr.  Gray's 
house,  about  five  miles  below  Gray's  ferry,  where  a  oounoil  was  called,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
return  to  town  without  any  appearance  of  intimidation.  But  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
Mr.  Wilson  should  absent  himself  for  a  time;  the  others  ccmtinued  to  walk  as  usual  in  public, 
and  attended  the  f^eral  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  OampbelL  Thus  ended  the  diegraceM 
affidr.* 

In  1781,  Mr.  Wilson  was  appomted  by  Congress  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  which  institution  had  been  designed  by  the  celebrated  finander,  Robert  M(»^  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  finances  of  the  United  States.  On  the  18th  of  Kovember,  1782, 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  the  same  year,  the  President  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  him  one  of  the  councillors  and  agents,  in  the  celebrated  controvo^  existing  between 
that  State  and  Conneotiout,  relative  to  the  lands  at  Wyoming.  The  suecessftil  result  <^  this 
diq>ute  in  fkvor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilson. 
Again,  in  1786,  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  and  in  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  this  cha- 
racter he  gained  much  applause  for  his  ability  and  usefulness.  ^  Being  a  fluent  speaker,  and 
possessing  deep  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  he  entered  almost  daily  into  the  arguments 
which  arose  on  the  great  and  important  points  necessarily  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  adequate  government  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  a  powerful  speech,  he  showed  what  difficulties  the 
Federal  Convention  had  to  encounter  in  fhuning  it,  and  directed  his  remarks  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

In  1789,  President  Washington  appointed  Mr.  Wilson  one  of  the  first  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death,  diBcharging  its  functions 
with  integrity  and  ability.  During  this  time  he  also  occupied  the  chair  of  law  in  tiie  College  of 
Philadelphia;  and  in  1791  he  revised  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  in  accordance  with  a  resolve  <^ 
the  legislature  of  that  commonwealth.  While  on  a  circuit  in  his  judicial  character,  he  died  at 
Kdenton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1798.  His  wwks,  induding  his  lectures  b^ore 
the  law  students  at  the  Philadelphia  College,  were  published  in  1804. 


VINDICATION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 


The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  in  Kovember,  1774,  informed  that 
assembly  that  "  a  most  daring  spirit  of  resist- 
ance and  disobedience  still  prevailed  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  had  broken  forth  in  fresh  vio- 
lences of  a  criminal  nature ;  that  the  most  pro- 
per and  effectual  methods  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  these  mischiefs;  and  that  they,  the 
Parliament,  might  depend  upon  a  firm  resolu- 
tion, to  withstand  every  attempt  to  weaken  or 

*  B«e  BradeTBon^sBlogn^lij  of  the  Slgnen  of  the  Doelftnp 
tl«B  of  Independence,  roL  Sth ;  Onjdon's  Memotn,  edited 
bj  LitteU,iM«e  880,et  te^.;  Wateon*i  Annals  of  Philodel- 
^do,  ToL  lit,  p.  42S. 


impair  the  supreme  authority  of  Padiament, 
over  all  the  dominions  of  the  Crown."  The 
following  speech,  in  reference  to  this  declara- 
tion of  the  king,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  January,  1775,  in  the  Convention  for  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania: 

Mb.  Chathmait;  Whence,  sir^  proceeds  aU  the 
invidious  and  ill-funded  clamor  against  the 
colonists  of  America?  Why  are  they  stii^mst- 
tized  in  Britain,  as  licentious  and  ungovom* 
able?  Why  1b  their  virtuous  opposition  to  the 
illmd  attempts  of  their  gov^nors.  represented 
under  the  falsest  colors,  and  placed  in  the  most 
ungracious  point  of  view?  This  (^q>o^tioiL. 
when  eihibited  in  its  true  light,  and  when 
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ir  tiewed,  with  nojanndked  ejes^  from  a  propw 
r  fituatkn,  and  at  a  proper  distance,  stands  oon- 
fefiied  the  lovely  ofl^ring  of  freedom.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  its  parent  Of  this  ethe- 
real spirit,  the  whole  condnot,  and  partionlarly 
the  late  eondnot  of  the  colonists,  has  shown 
them  eminently  possessed.    It  has  animated 


and  regolated  every  part  of  their  proceedings. 
It  has  heen  reco^^iized  to  be  genuine,  by  all 
those  symptoms  and  effects,  by  which  it  has 
beea  distinffoished  in  other  ages   and  other 
ooostriea.    It  has  been  cahn  and  regular:  it 
haa  not  acted  without  occasion:  it  has  not  act- 
ed disproportionably  to  the  occasion.     As  the 
att^npts,  open  or  secret,  to  undermine  or  to 
destroy  it,  have  been  repeated  or  eilforced;  in 
a  just  degree,  its  vigilance  and  its  vigor  have 
been  exerted  to  defeat  or  to  disappoint  them. 
As  its  exertions  have  been  sufficient  for  those 
purpoeee  hitherto,  let  us  hence  draw  a  joyful 
progDoetio,  that  they  will  continue  sufficient  for 
thoee  purposes  hereafter.  It  is  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed; it  will  still  operate  irresistibly  whenever  a 
Beoessary  oocasion  shall  call  forth  its  strength. 
Permit  me,  sir,  by  appealing,  in  a  few  in- 
stancea,  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nistB,  to  evince  that  what  I  have  said  of  them 
is  just.     Did  they  disdoee  any  uneasiuess  at 
tiie  proceedings  and  claims  of  the  British  Par- 
lismentu  before  those  claims  and  proceedings 
aflbrded  a  reasonable  cause  for  it?     Did  they 
even  disclose  any  uneadness,  when  a  reason- 
ible  eaose  for  it  was  first  given?     Our  rights 
vere  invaded  by  their  regulations  of  our  inter- 
Bsl  policy.    We  submitt^  to  them :  we  were 
ninlliiig  to  oppose  them.    The  spirit  of  liberty 
vts  slow  to  act    When  those  invasions  were 
noewed;  when  the  efficacy  and  malignancy  of 
Ibem  were  attempted  to  be  redoubled  by  the 
ftamp  act;  when  chains  were  formed  for  us; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  riveting  them 
on  our  limbs,  what  measures  did  we  pursue  ? 
The  spirit  of  liberty  found  it  necessary  now  to 
act :  hat  she  acted  with  the  cahnness  and  de- 
eeat  dignity  suited  to  her  character.    Were  we 
rash  or  seditious?    Did  we  discover  want  of 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign  ?    Did  we  betray  want 
ei  aSbc^GD.  to  our  b^thren  in  Britain?    Let 
oar  dntifal  and  reverential  petitions  to  the 
throne — let  our  respect^  though   firm,  re- 
monstrances to  the  Parliament— let  our  warm 
and  affectionate  addresses  to  our  brethren,  and 
(we  will  still  call  them,)  our  friends  in  Great 
^ritatn — let  all  those,  transmitted  firom  every 
'part  of  t^e  continent^  testify  tiie  truth.     By 
their  testimony  let  our  conduct  be  tried. 

As  our  prooeedinga,  during  the  existence  and 
operation  oi  the  stamp  act,  prove  fully  and  in- 
CM^eataMy  the  palnfril  sensations  that  tortured 
our  braasts  fh>m  the  prospect  of  disunion  with 
BikaiB;  the  peals  of  joy,  which  burst  forth 
ludvefaally,  upon  the  repeal  of  that  odious 
itaMe,  loodly  proclaim  tbe  heartfelt  delight 
trodoeed  in  as  oy  a  reconciliation  with  1^. 
unsa^kidoaa,  beeaase  undeaigning,  we  buried 
oar  Mmplainta  and  the  caosaa  of  them,  in  obli- 


vion, and  returned,  with  eagerness,  to  our  for- 
mer unreserved  confidence.  Our  connection 
with  our  parent  country,  and  the  reciprocal 
blesdngs  resulting  from  it  to  her  and  to  us, 
were  the  favorite  and  pleasing  topics  of  our 
public  discourses  and  our  private  conversi^ions. 
i^ed  in  delightAil  security,  we  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  increasinff  fondness  and  friendship, 
cemented  and  strengmened  by  a  kind  and  per- 

Eetual  communication  of  good  offices.  Soon, 
owever,  too  soon,  were  we  awakened  from  tiie 
soothing  dreams  1  Our  enemies  renewed  their 
designs  against  us,  not  with  less  malice,  but 
with  more  art  Under  the  plausible  pretence 
of  regulating  our  trade,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  making  provision  for  the  administration  ox 
justice  and  the  support  of  government,  in  some 
of  the  colonies,  they  pursued  their  scheme  of 
depriving  us  of  our  property  without  our  con- 
sent As  the  attempts  to  distress  us,  and  to  de- 
grade us  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of  freemen,  ap- 
peared now  to  be  reduced  into  a  regular  system, 
it  became  proper,  on  our  part,  to  form  a  regular 
system  for  counteracting  them.  We  ceased  to 
import  goods  from  Great  Britain.  Was  this 
measure  dictated  by  selfishness  or  by  licentious- 
ness? Did  it  not  injure  ourselves,  while  it  in- 
lured  the  British  merchants  and  manufacturers  ? 
Was  it  inconsistent  with  the  peaceful  demeanor 
of  sulgects  to  abstain  from  making  purchases, 
when  our  freedom  and  our  safety  rendered  it 
necessary  for  us  to  abstain  from  them?  A  re- 
gard for  our  freedom  and  our  safety  was  our 
only  motive ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Parliament 
by  repealing  part  of  the  revenue  laws,  inspired 
us  with  the  fiattering  hopes  that  they  haa  de- 
parted from  their  intentions  of  oppressing  and 
of  taxing  us,  than  we  forsook  our  plan  for  de- 
feating those  intentions,  and  began  to  import 
as  formerly.  Far  from  being  peevish  or  cap- 
tious, we  took  no  public  notice  even  of  their 
declaratory  law  of  dominion  over  us :  our  can- 
dor led  us  to  consider  it  as  a  decent  expedient  of 
retreating  from  the  actual  exercise  of  thfl^  do- 
minion. 

But,  alas!  the  root  of  bitterness  still  remain- 
ed. The  duty  on  tea  was  reserved  to  furnish 
occasion  to  the  ministry  for  a  new  effort  to  en- 
slave and  to  ruin  us ;  and  the  East  India  Company 
were  chosen,  and  consented  to  be  the  detested 
instruments  of  ministerial  despotism  and  cru- 
elty. A  cargo  of  their  tea  amved  at  Boston. 
By  a  low  artifice  of  the  governor,  and  by  the 
wicked  activity  of  the  tools  of  government,  it 
was  rendered  impossible  to  store  it  up,  or  to 
send  it  back,  as  was  done  at  other  plaices.  A 
number  of  persons,  unknown,  destroyed  it 

Let  us  here  make  a  concession  to  our  ene- 
mies: let  us  suppose,  that  the  transaction  de- 
serves all  the  dark  and  hideous  colors,  in  whidi 
they  have  painted  it:  let  us  even  suppose,  (for 
our  cause  admits  of  an  excess  of  canaor,)  that 
all  their  exaggerated  accounts  of  it  were  con- 
fined Btricthrto  the  truth:  what  will  follow? 
WiU  it  follow,  that  every  British  colony  in 
America,  or  even  the  colony  of  Kassachusetta 
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Baj,  or  even  the  town  of  Boston,  in  that  colony, 
merits  the  imputation  of  heing  factions  and  sedi- 
tious? Let  the  frequent  mobs  and  riots  that 
have  happened  in  Great  Britain  upon  much 
more  trivial  occasions,  shame  our  calumniators 
into  silence.  Will  it  follow,  because  the  rules 
of  order  and  regular  ffovemment  were,  in  that 
instance,  violated  by  the  offenders,  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  maxims  of  justice,  must  be  violated  by  their 
punishment?  Will  it  follow,  because  those  who 
were  guilty  could  not  be  known,  that,  therefore, 
those  who  were  known  not  to  be  guilty,  must 
suffer?  Will  it  follow,  that  even  the  guilty 
should  be  condemned  without  being  heard — 
that  tiiey  should  be  condemned  upon  partial 
testimony,  upon  the  representatipns  of  their 
avowed  and  embittered  enemies?  Why  were 
they  not  tried  in  courts  of  justice,  known  to 
their  constitution,  and  by  juries  of  their  neigh- 
borhood? Their  courts  and  their  juries  were 
not,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Preston.*  transport- 
ed beyond  the  bounds  of  justice  oy  their  re- 
sentment: why,  then,  should  it  be  presumed, 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  offenders,  they  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  justice  by  their  af- 
fection ?  But  the  colonists,  it  seems,  must  be 
stripped  of  their  judicial,  as  well  as  of  ^eir 
legislative  powers.  They  must  be  bound  by  a 
legislature,  they  must  be  tried  by  a  jurisdiction, 
not  their  own.  Their  constitutions  must  be 
changed:  their  liberties  must  be  abridged:  and 
those  who  shall  be  most  inikmously  active  in 
changing  their  constitutions  and  abridging  their 
liberties,  must,  by  an  express  provision,  be  ex- 
empted from  punishment. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  the  matter,  sir,  when  I 
extend  these  observations  to  all  the  colonists. 
The  Parliament  meant  to  extend  the  effects  of 
their  proceedings  to  all  the  colonists.  The 
plan,  on  which  their  proceedings  are  formed, 
extends  to  them  all.  Prom  an  incident  of  no 
very  uncommon  or  atrocious  nature,  which 
happened  in  one  colony,  in  one  town  in  that 
colony,  and  in  which  only  a  few  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  took  a  part,  an  occasion  has 
been  taken  by  those,  who  probably  intended  it, 
and  who  certtdnly  prepared  the  way  for  it,  to 
impose  upon  that  colony,  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion and  a  precedent  for  imposing  upon  all  the 
rest,  a  system  of  statutes,  arbitrary,  unconsti- 
tutional, oppressive,  in  every  view,  and  in  every 
degree  subversive  of  the  rights,  and  inconsistent 
with  even  the  name  of  freemen. 

Were  the  colonists  so  blind  as  not  to  discern 
the  conseouences  of  these  measures  ?  Were  they 
so  supinely  inactive,  as  to  take  no  steps  for 
guarding  against  them?  They  were  not  They 
ought  not  to  have  been  so.  We  saw  a  breach 
made  in  those  barriers,  which  our  ancestors, 
British  and  American,  with  so  much  care,  with 
so  much  danger,  with  so  much  treasure,  and 
with  so  much  blood,  had  erected,  cemented  and 


•  8—  lAJ^  qf  Johm  Adamt,  9ok  IK,  page  110,  a  aq, 
XorraUw  qfiK^  BotUm  Mamacr*, 


establi^ed  for  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
and — ^with  filial  piety  let  us  mention  it— of  ours. 
We  saw  the  attack  actually  begun  upon  one 

Sart:  ought  we  to  have  folded  our  hands  in  in- 
olence,  to  have  lulled  our  eyes  in  slumbers,  tiU 
the  attack  was  carried  on,  so  as  to  become  irre- 
sistible, in  every  part?  8ir,  I  presume  to  think 
not.  We  were  roused;  we  were  alarmed,  as 
we  had  reason  to  be.  But  still  our  measures 
have  been  such  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of 
loyalty  directed;  not  sucn  as  a  spirit  of  sedi- 
tion or  of  disaffection  would  pursue.  Our  coun- 
sels have  been  conducted  without  rashness  and 
faction :  our  resolutions  have  been  taken  with- 
out frenzy  or  fury. 

That  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  con- 
cerning that  important  object,  his  liberty,  mig^it 
be  known  and  regarded,  meetings  have  been 
held,  and  deliberations  carried  on  in  every  par- 
ticular district  That  the  sentunents  of  all 
those  individuals  might  gradually  and  regulariy 
be  collected  into  a  single  point,  and  the  conduct 
of  each  inspired  and  directed4>y  the  resdt  of 
the  whole  united ;  county  committees,  provin- 
cial conventions,  a  Continental  Congress  have 
been  appointed,  have  met  and  resolved.  Bv 
this  means,  a  chain — more  inestimable,  and, 
while  the  necessity  for  it  continues,  we  hope, 
more  indissoluble  than  one  of  gold — a  chain  of 
freedom  has  been  formed,  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual in  these  colonies,  who  is  willing  to  pre- 
serve the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  his  lib- 
erty, has  the  pleasure  of  beholding  himsdf  a 
link. 

Are  these  measures,  sir,  the  brats  of  disloy- 
alty, of  disaffection?     There  are  miscreants 
among  us,  wasps  that  suck  poison  from  the 
most  salubrious  flowers,  who  tell  us  they  are. 
They  tell  us  that  all  those  assemblies  are  un- 
lawful, and  unauthorized  by  our  constitutions ; 
and  that  all  their  deliberations  and  resolutions 
are  so  many  transgressions  of  the  duty  of  sub- 
jects.   The  utmost  malice  brooding  over  tiie  ut- 
most baseness,  and  nothing  but  such  a  hated  com- 
mixture, must  have  hatched  this  calumny.    Do 
not  those  men  know — would  they  have  others 
not  to  know— ^hat  it  was  impossible  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  province,  and  for  the 
legislatures  of  the  different  provinces,  to  com- 
municate their  sentiments  to  one  another  in  the 
modes  i^pointed  for  such  purposes,  by  their 
different  constitutions?    Do  not  they  Imow — 
would  they  have  others  not  to  know— 4^At  all 
this  was  rendered  impossible  by  those  very  per- 
sons, who  now,  or  whose  minions  now,  urge  ' 
this  obiection  against  us  ?    Do  not  they  know 
— ^would  they  have  others  not  to  know — ^that 
the  different  assemblies,  who  could  be  dissolved 
by  the  governors,  were,  in  consequence  of  min- 
isterial mandates,  dissolved  by  them,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
greatest  oblects,  which,  as  guardians  of  the  lib- 
erty of  their  constituents,  could  be  presented  to 
their  view?    The  arch  enemy  of  the  human 
race  torments  them  only  for  those  actioiia,  to 
which  he  has  tempted,  but  to  which  he  has  not 
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BeoesBarily  obliged  them.  Those  men  refine 
even  upon  infemfil  malice:  thej  accose,  thej 
threat^i  na,  (superlative  impudence  I)  for  taking 
thoee  very  stepe  which  we  were  laid  nnder  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  by  themselves, 
or  by  those  in  whose  hateful  service  they  are 
ttilisted.  But  let  them  know,  that  our  coun- 
sels, our  deliberations,  our  resolutions,  if  not 
authorized  by  the  forms,  because  that  was  ren- 
dered impossible  by  our  enemies,  are  neverthe- 
less authorized  by  that  which  weighs  much 
more  in  the  scale  of  reason — ^by  the  spirit  of 
our  constitutions.  Was  the  convention  of  the 
barcHis  at  Runnymede,  where  the  tyranny  of 
John  was  che<^ed,  and  magna  ckofrta  was 
signed,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution ?  Was  the  Convention  Parliament,  that 
recalled  Charles  the  Second,  and  restored  the 
monarchy,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution? Was  the  convention  of  loras  and 
ocHnmons,  that  placed  King  William  on  the 
throne^  and  secured  the  monarchy  and  liberty 
likewise,  authorized  by  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution? I  cannot  conceal  my  emotions  of 
pleasure,  when  I  observe,  that  the  objections 
of  our  adversaries  cannot  be  urged  agamst  us, 
but  in  common  with  tiiose  venerable  assem- 
blies, whose  proceedings  formed  such  an  acces- 
sion to  Britisn  liberty  and  British  renown. 

The  resolutions  entered  into,  and  the  recom- 
moidations  given,  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
have  stamped,  in  the  plainest  characters,  the 
genuine  and  enlightened  spirit  of  liberty,  upon 
Sbe  conduct  observed,  ana  the  measures  pur- 
sued, in  consequence  of  them.  As  the  inva- 
sioDsof  our  rights  have  become  more  and  more 
ibnnidable,  our  opposition  to  them  has  in- 
creased in  firmness  and  vigor,  in  ft  ji^  &nd  in 
no  more  than  a  just,  proportion.  We  will  not 
import  goods  m>m  Great  Britain  or  Ireland: 
in  a  little  time  we  will  suspend  our  exportations 
to  them ;  and  if  the  same  illiberal  and  destruc- 
tive system  of  policy  be  still  carried  on  against 
us^  in  a  little  tmie  more  we  will  not  consume 
Uieir  manufjftctures.  In  that  colony,  where  the 
attacks  have  been  most  open,  immediate  and 
direct,  scmie  further  steps  have  been  taken,  and 
thoAe  steps  have  met  with  the  deserved  appro- 
bation of  the  other  provinces. 

Is  this  scheme  of  conduct  allied  to  rebellion  ? 
Can  any  symptoms  of  disloyalty  to  his  miyesty, 
<^  disinclination  to  his  illustrious  family,  or  of 
dkregard  to  his  authority,  be  traced  in  it? 
Those  who  would  blend,  and  whose  crimes 
have  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  blend,  the 
tyrannic  acts  of  administration  with  the  lawful 
measures  of  government,  and  to  veil  every  fla- 
gitious procedure  of  the  ministry  under  the 
venerable  mantle  of  mijesty,  pretend  to  dis- 
cover, and  employ  their  emissaries  to  publish 
the  pretended  discovery  of  such  symptoms.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such 
ihaDow  artifices.  We  know,  that  we  have  not 
vicdated  the  laws  or  the  constitution:  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  safe  as  long  as  the  laws  retain 
thdr  force  and  the  constitution  its  vigor ;  and 


that,  whatever  our  demeanor  be,  we  cannot  be 
safe  much  longer.  But  another  object  demands 
our  attention. 

We  behold,  sir,  with  the  deepest  anguish  we 
behold,  that  our  opposition  has  not  been  as 
effectual  as  it  has  been  constitutionaL  The 
hearts  of  our  oppressors  have  not  relented:  our 
complaints  have  not  been  heard:  our  grievances 
have  not  been  redressed:  our  rights  are  still 
invaded :  and  have  we  no  cause  to  dread,  that 
the  invasions  of  them  will  be  enforced,  in  a 
manner  against  which  aD  reason  and  argument, 
and  all  opposition,  of  every  peaceful  kind,  will 
be  vain?  Our  opposition  has  hitherto  increased 
with  our  oppression :  shall  it,  in  the  most  des- 
perate of  all  contingencies,  observe  the  same 
proportion  ? 

Let  us  pause,  sir,  before  we  give  an  answer 
to  this  question.  The  fate  of  us ;  the  fate  of 
millions  now  alive;  the  fate  of  millions  yet 
unborn,  depends  upon  the  answer.  Let  it  be 
the  result  of  calmness  and  intrepidity;  let  it  be 
dictated  by  the  principles  of  loytdty,  and  the 
principles  of  liberty.  Let  it  be  such,  as  never, 
in  the  worst  events,  to  give  us  reason  to  re- 
proach ourselves,  or  others  reason  to  reproach 
us,  for  haviuff  done  too  much  or  too  little. 

Perhaps  the  following  resolution  may  be 
found  not  altogether  unbefitting  our  present 
situation.  With  the  greatest  deference,  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  mature  consideration  of  tiiis 
assembly. 

"  That  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
altering  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  those  'for 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice'  in  that 
colony,  for  shutting  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies,  are  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
can  confer  no  authority  upon  those  who  act 
under  color  of  them.  That  the  Crown  cannot, 
by  its  prerogative,  alter  the  charter  or  constitu- 
tion of  that  colony :  that  all  attempts  to  alter 
the  said  charter  or  constitution,  unless  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  that  colony,  are 
manifest  violations  of  the  rights  of  that  colony, 
and  illegal:  that  all  force  employed  to  carry 
such  unjust  and  illegal  attempts  into  execution, 
is  force  without  authority:  that  it  is  the  right 
of  British  subjects  to  resist  such  force:  £at 
this  right  is  founded  both  upon  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.'' 

To  prove,  at  this  time,  that  those  acts  are 
unconstitutional  and  void  is,  I  apprehend,  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  The  doctrine  has  been 
proved  fully,  on  other  occasions,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  concurring  assent  of  British  America. 
It  rests  upon  plain  and  indubitable  truths.  We 
do  not  send  members  to  the  British  Parliament: 
we  have  parliaments,  (it  is  immaterial  what 
name  they  go  by,)  of  our  own. 

That  a  void  act  can  confer  no  authority  upon 
those,  who  proceed  under  color  of  it,  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  clauses.  I  think 
it  usefhl  to  recur  to  some  of  the  fimoamental 
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maxiins  of  the  British  oonstitation ;  npcm  whioh, 
as  upon  a  rock,  oar  wise  ancestors  erected  that 
stable  fabric,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
have  not  hitherto  prevailed.  Those  maxims  I 
shall  apply  fairly,  and,  I  flatter  myself  satis- 
factorily to  evince  every  particular  contained  in 
the  resolution.    ' 

The  government  of  Britain,  sir,  was  never 
an  arbitrary  ffovemment;  our  ancestors  were 
never  inconsiderate  enough  to  trust  those  rights, 
which  God  and  nature  had  given  them,  un- 
reservedly into  the  hands  of  their  princes. 
However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  other  states,  to 
prove  an  original  contract  subsisting  in  any 
other  manner,  and  on  any  other  conditions,  than 
are  naturally  and  necessarily  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  the  first  institution  of  a  state ;  it  is 
the  easiest  thing  imaginable,  since  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  prove  it  in  our  constitution, 
and  to  ascertain  some  of  the  material  articles 
of  which  it  consists.  It  has  been  often  appealed 
to :  it  has  been  often  broken,  at  least  on  one 
part:  it  has  been  often  renewed:  it  has  been 
often  confirmed :  it  still  subsists  in  its  full  force : 
"  it  binds  the  king  as  much  as  the  meanest  sub- 

KL"  The  measures  of  his  power,  and  the 
its  beyond  which  he  cannot  extend  it,  are 
circumscribed  and  regulated  by  the  same  au- 
thority, and  with  the  same  precision,  as  the 
measures  of  the  subject's  obedience ;  and  the 
limits,  beyond  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  practise  it,  are  fixed  and  ascertained.  Lib- 
erty is,  by  the  constitution,  of  equal  stability, 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  of  equal  authoritv  with 
prerogative.  The  duties  of  the  king  and  those 
of  the  subiect  are  plainly  reciprocal :  they  can 
be  violated  on  neither  side,  unless  they  be  per- 
formed on  the  other.  The  law  is  the  common 
standard,  by  which  the  excesses  of  prerogative, 
as  well  as  the  excesses  of  liberty,  are  to  be 
regulated  and  reformed. 

Of  this  great  compact  between  the  king  and 
his  people,  one  essential  article  to  be  performed 
on  nis  part  is,  thaty  in  those  cases  where  pro- 
vision is  expressly  made  and  limitations  set  by 
the  laws,  his  government  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  tioose  provisions,  and  restrained 
according  to  those  hmitations;  that,  in  those 
GAses  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by 
the  laws,  it  shall  be  conducted  by  the  best  rules 
of  discretion,  agreeably  to  the  general  spirit  of 
the  laws,  and  subserviently  to  their  ultimate 
end — ^the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  subjects; 
that  in  no  case  it  shall  be  conducted  contrary 
to  the  express,  or  to  the  implied  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

These  general  maxims,  which  we  may  justly 
consider  as  fundamentals  of  our  government, 
will,  by  a  plain  and  obvious  application  of  them 
to  the  parts  of  the  resolution  remaining  to  be 
proved,  demonstrate  them  to  be  strictly  agree- 
able to  the  laws  and  constitution. 

We  can  be  at  no  loss  in  resolving,  that  the 
king  cannot,  by  his  prerogative,  alter  the  char- 
ter or  constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
aetta  Bay.    Upon  what  principle  could  such  an 


exertion  ofprerogirtive  be  justified?  On  the  sets 
of  Parliament?  They  are  already  proved  to  be 
void.  On  the  discretionary  power  which  the  king 
has  of  acting  where  the  laws  are  silent?  That 
power  must  be  subservient  to  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  those  concerning  whom  it  operates. 
But  I  go  farther.  Instead  of  being  supported 
by  law,  or  the  principles  of  prerogative,  sadh 
an  alteration  is  totally  and  absolutely  repugnant 
to  both.  It  is  contrary  to  express  law.  The 
charter  and  constitution  we  speak  o^  are  con- 
firmed by  the  only  legislative  power  capable  of 
coLArming  them;  and  no  other  power,  but 
that  which  can  ratify,  can  destroy.  K  it  is 
contrary  to  express  law,  the  consequence  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  prerogative;  for  prerogative  can  operate 
only  when  the  law  is  silent 

In  no  view  can  this  alteration  be  justified,  or 
so  much  as  excused.  It  cannot  be  justified  or 
excused  by  the  acts  of  Parliament;  because  the 
authority  of  Parliament  does  not  extend  to  it : 
it  cannot  be  justified  or  excused  by  ^e  q)er»- 
tion  of  prerogative ;  because  this  is  none  of  the 
cases  in  which  prerogative  can  operate:  it  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused  by  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  colony;  because  that  authority 
never  has  been,  and,  I  presume,  never  will  be 
given  for  any  such  purpose. 

If  I  have  proceeded  hitherto,  as  I  am  per- 
suaded I  have,  upon  safe  and  sure  ground,  I 
can,  with  great  confidence,  advance  a  step  fur- 
ther and  say,  that  all  attempts  to  alter  the 
charter  or  constitution  of  that  colony,  unless 
by  the  authority  of  its  own  legislature,  are  vio- 
lations of  its  rights,  and  illegal. 

If  those  atten]ipts  are  illegal,  must  not  all 
force,  employed  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
be  force  employed  against  law,  and  without 
authority?    The  conclusion  is  imavoidable. 

Have  not  British  subjects,  then,  a  ri^t  to 
resist  such  force— force  acting  with  authority — 
force  employed  contrary  to  law— force  employed 
to  destroy  the  very  existence  of  law  and  of 
liberty?  They  have,  sir;  and  this  right  is 
secured  to  them  both  by  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  by  which  the 
measures  and  the  conditions  of  their  obedienee 
are  appointed.  The  British  liberties,  ur,  and  the 
means  and  the  right  of  defending  them,  are  not 
the  grants  of  princes;  and  of  what  our  princes 
never  granted,  they  surely  can  never  deprive  mi 

I  beg  leave,  here,  to  mention  and  to  obviate 
some  plausible  but  ill-founded  objections  that 
have  been,  and  wHl  be,  held  forth  by  our  ad- 
versaries against  the  principles  of  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  It  will  be  observed  that  those 
employed  for  bringing  about  the  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  for  that  purpose  from  his  m^esty ; 
that  all  resistance  or  forces  commissioned  by 
his  mi^esty  is  resistance  of  his  majesty's  aa- 
thority  and  government,  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  allegiance,  and  treasonable.  These  objec- 
tions will  be  displayed  in  their  most  specious 
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oolon ;  every  arUfioe  of  ohioanery  and  sophistiy 
will  be  put  in  practice  to  establish  them ;  law 
anihorities,  perhaps,  will  be  quoted  and  tor- 
tured to  prove  them.  Those  principles  of  oar 
ooostitotion,  which  were  designed  to  preserve 
and  to  secore  the  liberty  oi  the  people,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  that,  the  tranqnillity  of  government, 
will  be  perverted  on  this,  as  they  have  been  on 
many  other  occasions,  from  their  trae  intention, 
and  will  be  made  nse  of  for  the  contrary  pur- 
poee  of  endangering  the  latter  and  destroying 
the  former.  The  names  of  the  most  exalted 
virtues  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  on  the  other,  will  be  employed  in  direct 
omtradiction  to  the  nature  of  those  virtues  and 
of  those  crimes;  and  in  this  manner  those  who 
canDot  look  beyond  names  will  be  deceived, 
and  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  deceive  by  names 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  it 
Bat)  sir,  this  disguise  wiQ  not  impose  upon  us.' 
We  will  look  to  things  as  well  as  to  names; 
and,  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that 
all  those  objections  rest  upoil  mere  verbal 
sf^dustry,  and  have  not  even  the  remotest  alli- 
ance with  the  principles  of  reason  or  of  law. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  say,  that  the  per- 
sons who  allege  that  those  employed  to  alter 
the  diarter  and  constitution  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission  from  his 
mijesty  for  that  purpose,  speak  improperly,  and 
contrary  to  the  trutn  of  the  case.  ^  I  say,  they 
act  by  virtue  of  no  such  commission ;  I  say,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  act  by  virtue  of  such  a 
commission.  What  is  called  a  commission  either 
contains  particular  directions  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  or  it  contains  no  such  particular  di- 
rectiona.  In  either  case  can  those  who  act  for 
that  purpose  act  by  virtue  of  a  commission? 
In  one  ci»e,  what  is  called  a  commission  is  void ; 
|tha%no  legal  existence;  it  can  communicate 
no  ax^umtj.  In  the  other  case,  it  extends  not 
to  the  purpose  mentioned.  The  latter  point  is 
too  phon  to  be  insisted  on ;  I  prove  the  former. 

" jW  rexpoUit^^^  says  the  law,  ^^quod  dejure 
f0ie$tJ"  The  king's  power  is  a  power  accord- 
mg  to  law.  His  commands,  if  the  authority  of 
Jjxd  Ohief  Justice  Hale  may  be  depended  upon, 
are  under  the  directive  power  of  the  law ;  and 
coDseqaently  invalid,  if  unlawfuL  ^*  Oommis- 
•boa,''  says  my  Lord  Coke,  **  are  legal,  and  are 
like  Uie  Idng'a  writs;  and  none  are  lawfhl  but 
■odi  as  are  allowed  by  the  common  law,  or 
warranted  by  some  act  of  Parliament 

Let  OS  examine  any  commission  expressly  di- 
recting those  to  whom  it  is  ^ven,  to  use  mili- 
tary force  for  carrying  into  execution  the  alter- 
ations proposed  to  be  made  in  the  charter  and 
constitation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  the  fore- 
floing  iff#TiTng  and  authorities;  and  what  Ve 
have  said  concerning  it  will  appear  obvious  and 
condosive.  It  is  not  warranted  by  any  act  of 
Paiiiament,  beoaose,  as  has  been  mentioned  on 
this,  and  has  been  proved  on  other  occasions, 
aay  such  act  is  void.  It  is  not  warranted,  and 
I  brieve  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  is  war- 
ranted, by  the  common  law.    It  is  not  war- 


ranted bv  the  roval  prerogative,  because,  as  baa 
already  been  fully  shown,  it  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  and  the  ends  of  pre- 
rogative. Upon  what  foundation,  then,  can  it 
le^  and  be  supported  ?  Upon  none.  Like  an 
enchanted  castie,  it  may  terrify  those  whose 
eyes  are  affected  by  the  magic  influence  of  the 
sorcerers,  despotism,  and  shivery ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  charm  is  dissolved,  and  the  genuine  rays 
c^  liberty  and  of  the  constitution  dart  in  upon 
us,  the  formidable  appearance  vanishes,  and  we 
discover  that  it  was  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
that  never  him  any  real  existence. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  part  of  the 
objections  urged  against  us  by  our  adversaries, 
because  this  part  is  the  foundatioil  of  all  the 
others.  We  nave  low  removed  it;  and  they 
must  fall  of  course.  For  if  the  force,  acting  for 
the  purposes  we  have  mentioned,  does  not  act, 
and  cannot  act,  by  virtue  of  any  commission 
from  his  majesty,  tiie  consequence  is  undenia- 
ble, that  it  acts  without  his  miyesty^s  authority; 
that  the  resistance  of  it  is  no  resistance  of  his 
majesty's  authority,  nor  incompatible  with  ^e 
dunes  of  allegiance. 

And  now,  sir,  let  me  appeal  to  the  impartial 
tribunal  of  reason  and  trutii ;  let  me  appeal  to 
every  unprejudiced  and  judicious  observer  of 
the  laws  of  Britain,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  British  government;  let  me  appeal,  I  say, 
whether  the  principles  on  which  I  aigue,  or  the 
principles  on  which  alone  my  arguments  can  be 
opposed,  are  those  which  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  and  acted  upon ;  which  of  them  are  most 
consonant  to  our  laws  and  liberties ;  which  of 
them  have  the  strongest,  and  are  likely  to  have 
the  most  effectual  tendency  to  establish  and  se- 
cure the  royal  power  and  dignity. 

Are  we  deficient  in  loyalty  to  his  msjesty  ? 
Let  our  conduct  convict,  for  it  will  fully  con- 
vict, the  insinuation  that  we  are,  of  falsehood. 
Our  lovalty  has  always  appeared  in  the  true 
form  of  loyalty;  in  obeying  our  sovereign  ac- 
cording to  law :  let  those  who  would  require  it 
in  any  other  form,  know  that  we  call  the  per- 
sons who  execute  his  ccmimands,  when  con- 
trary to  law,  disloyal  and  trfutors.  Are  we 
enemies  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  No,  sir, 
we  are  its  best  friends :  this  friendship  prompts 
us  to  wish  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  may 
be  firmlv  established  on  the  most  solid  basis : 
but  we  know  that  the  constitution  a]one  will 
perpetuate  the  former,  and  securely  uphold  the 
latter.  Are  our  principles  irreverent  to  mi^Jesty  ? 
Thev  are  quite  the  reverse:  we  ascribe  to  it 
perroction  almost  divine.  We  say  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong:  we  say  that  to  do 
wrong  is  the  property,  not  of  power,  but  of 
weakness.  We  feel  oppression,  and  will  oppose 
it ;  but  we  know,  for  our  constitution  tells  us, 
that  oppression  can  never  spring  from  the 
throne.  We  must,  therefore,  search  elsewhere 
for  its  source :  our  infaUible  guide  will  direct 
I  us  to  it.  Our  constitution  tells  us  that  dl  op- 
pression tarings  fh>m  the  ministers  of  the 
I  throne.    The  attributes  of  perfection  ascribed 
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to  the  king,  are,  neither  by  the  constitution  nor 
in  fact,  communicable  to  his  ministers.  Thej 
may  do  vrrong ;  they  have  often  done  wrong ; 
they  have  been  often  punished  for  doing  wrong. 

Here  we  may  discern  the  true  cause  of  all 
the  impudent  clamor  and  unsupported  accusa- 
tions of  the  ministers  and  of  their  minions,  that 
haye  been  raised  and  made  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Americans.  Those  ministers  and  min- 
ions are  sensible  that  the  opposition  is  directed, 
not  against  his  miyesty,  but  against  them ;  be- 
cause they  have  abused  his  majestj^^s  confidence, 
brought  discredit  upon  his  government,  and 
derogated  from  his  justice.  They  see  the  pub- 
lic vengeance  collected  in  dark  clouds  around 
them :  their  consciences  tell  them  that  it  should 
be  hurled,  like  a  thunderbolt,  at  their  guilty 
heads.  Appalled  with  guilt  and  fear,  they 
skulk  behind  the  throUe.  Is  it  disrespectful  to 
drag  them  into  public  view,  and  mAe  a  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  nis  majesty,  under 
whose  venerable  name  they  daringly  attempt 
to  shelter  their  crimes?  Nothing  can  more 
effectually  contribute  to  establish  his  mfyesty 
on  the  throne,  and  to  secure  to  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  than  this  distinction.  By 
it  we  are  taught  to  consider  all  the  blessings  of 
government  as  flowing  from  the  throne;  and 
to  consider  every  instance  of  oppression  as  pro- 
ceeding, which  in  truth  is  oftenest  the  case, 
from  the  ministers. 

I^  now,  it  is  true  that  all  force  employed  for 


the  purposes  so  often  mentioned,  is  force  un- 
warranted by  any  act  of  Parliament;  unsup- 
ported by  any  principle  of  the  common  law ; 
unauthorized  by  anv  conmiission  from  the 
Crown;  that,  instead  of  being  employed  for 
the  support  of  the  constitution  and  hb  mi^esty  *8 
government,  it  must  be  employed  for  the  sup- 
port of  oppression  and  ministerial  tyranny ;  if 
all  this  is  true  (and  I  flatter  myself  it  appears  to 
be  true),  can  any  one  hesitate  to  say  that  to  re- 
sist such  force  is  lawftd ;  and  Uiat  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution 
justify  such  resistance  ? 

Resistance,  both  by  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Britisn  constitution,  may  be  carried  fur- 
ther, when  necessity  requires  it,  than  I  have 
carried  it  Many  examples  in  the  English  his- 
tory might  be  adduced,  and  many  authorities 
of  the  greatest  weight  might  be  brought  to 
show  that  when  the  king,  forgetting  his  charao- 
ter  and  his  dignity,  has  stepped  foith  and  open- 
ly avowed  and  taken  a  part  in  such  iniquitous 
conduct  as  has  been  described ;  in  such  cases, 
indeed,  the  distinction  above  mentioned,  wisely 
made  by  the  constitution  for  the  security  of  the 
Grown,  could  not  be  applied ;  because  the 
Grown  had  unconstitutionally  rendered  the  ap- 
plication of  it  impossible.  What  has  been  the 
consequence?  Tne  distinction  between  him 
and  his  ministers  has  been  lost  ^  but  they  have 
not  been  raised  to  his  situation :  he  has  sunk  to 
theirs. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


This  speech,  on  the  expediency  of  adopting 
the  Federal  Constitution,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wilson;  in  the  Oonvention  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1787.* 

The  system  proposed,  by  the  late  convention, 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
before  you.  Of  that  convention  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  member.  As  I  am  the  only  member  of 
that  body,  who  has  the  honor  to  be  also  a 
member  of  this,  it  may  be  expected  that  I 
^ould  prepare  the  way  for  the  deliberations 
of  this  assembly,  by  unfolding  the  difficulties 
which  the  late  convention  were  obliged  to  en- 
counter ;  by  pointing  out  the  end  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish ;  and  by  tracing  the 
general  principles  which  they  have  adopted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  end. 

To  form  a  good  system  of  government  for  a 
single  city  or  state,  however  limited  as  to  terri- 
tory, or  inconsiderable  as  to  numbers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  strongest  efforts  of  hu- 
man genius.  With  what  conscious  diffidence, 
then,  must  the  members  of  the  oonvention  have 


*  Bee  note  at  pege  18. 


revolved  in  their  minds  the  immense  iftider- 
taking  which  was  before  them.  Their  views 
could  not  be  conflned  to  a  small  or  a  single 
community,  but  were  expanded  to  a  great 
number  of  States ;  several  of  which  contain  an 
extent  of  territory,  and  resources  of  population, 
equal  to  those  of  some  of  the  most  respectable 
kingdoms  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Nor  were  even  these  the  only  objects  to  be 
comprehended  within  their  deliberations.  Na- 
merous  States  yet  unformed,  myriads  of  the 
human  race,  who  will  inhabit  regions  hitherto 
uncultivated,  were  to  be  affected  by  the  result 
of  their  proceedings.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  form  their  calculations  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate to  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  often  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  vastness  of  the  prospect 
before  us.  To  open  the  navigation  of  a  ringle 
river  was  lately  thought,  in  Europe,  an  enter- 
prise adequate  to  imperial  glory.  But  could 
the  commercial  scenes  of  the  Scheldt  be  com- 
pared with  those  that,  under  a  good  govern- 
ment, will  be  exhibited  on  the  Hudson,  the 
Delaware,  the  Potomac,  and  the  numerons 
other  rivers,  that  water  and  are  intended  to 
enrich  the  dominions  of  the  United  States? 
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The  dMBcnltj  of  the  business  was  equal  to  its 
magiutiide.  No  small  share  of  wisdom  and 
ftdmress  is  requisite  to  combine  and  reconcile 
the  joring  interests,  that  prevail,  or  seem  to 
preT^  in  a  single  commnnity.  The  United 
States  contain  Sread^  thirteen  goyemments 
matoally  independent  Those  governments 
present  to  the  Atlantic  a  fh>nt  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  extent  Their  soil,  their  climates, 
their  productions,  their  dimensions,  their  num- 
bers, are  dif^nt  In  man^  instances,  a  differ- 
ence and  even  an  opposition  sabsists  among 
their  interests ;  and  a  difference  and  even  an 
oppontkm  is  imagined  to  subsist  in  many  more. 
An  apparent  interest  produces  the  same  attach- 
ment as  a  real  one ;  and  is  often  pursued  with 
no  less  perseverance  and  viffor.  When  aU  these 
cireomstances  are  seen  ana  attentivelv  consid- 
ered, will  any  member  of  this  honorable  bodj 
be  surprised,  that  such  a  diversity  of  things 
produced  a  proportioned  diversity  of  senti- 
ment ?  Will  he  be  surprised  that  such  a  diver- 
sity of  sentiment  rendered  a  spirit  of  mutual 
fbrbearanoe  and  conciliation  indispensably  ne- 
ceesary  to  the  success  of  the  great  work  ?  And 
will  he  be  surprised  that  mutual  concessions 
and  sacrifices  were  the  consequences  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  conciliation?  When  the  springs 
of  opposition  were  so  numerous  and  strong, 
and  poured  forth  their  waters  in  courses  so 
varying^  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  stream 
formea  by  their  coi^unction  was  impelled  in  a 
direction  somewhat  different  from  that,  which 
each  of  them  would  have  taken  separately  ? 

I  have  reason  to  think  that  a  d^culty  arose 
in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  the  conven- 
tion fh>m  another  consideration — ^their  ideas 
of  ^e  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people,  for 
whom  the  constitution  is  proposed.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  however  different  in 
KMne  oUier  respects,  are  well  known  to  agree 
in  (me  strongly  marked  feature  of  their  charac- 
ter— a  warm  and  keen  sense  of  freedom  and 
independence.  This  sense  has  been  heightened 
by  uie  dorious  result  of  their  late  struggle 
against  ful  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
fiil  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  apprehended,  I 
believe,  by  some,  that  a  people  so  nigh-spirited 
would  ill  brook  the  restramts  of  an  emcknt 
gorenunent  I  confess  that  this  consideration 
did  not  influence  my  conduct  I  knew  my  con- 
stituents to  be  high-spirited ;  but  I  knew  them 
ako  to  possess  sound  sense.  I  knew  that,  in 
tiie  event,  tiiey  would  be  bnest  pleased  with  that 
system  of  government,  which  would  best  pro- 
mote their  f^-eedom  and  happiness.  I  have 
often  revolved  this  subject  in  my  mind.  I  have 
supposed  one  of  my  constituents  to  ask  me, 
why  I  gave  such  a  vote  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion? I  have  always  thought  it  would  be  a 
6atiflfact<M7  answer  to  sav— because  I  judged, 
upon  the  best  oonmderation  I  could  ffive,  that 
sudi  a  vote  was  right  I  have  thought  that  it 
would  be  but  a  very  poor  compliment  to  my 
ooDsUtnents  to  say  thi^  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
vote  would  have  been  proper,  but  that  I  sup- 


posed a  contrary  one  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  those  who  sent  me  to  the  cimvention.  I 
could  not,  even  in  idea,  expose  myself  to  such 
a  retort  as,  upon  the  last  answer,  might  have 
been  Justly  made  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  rea- 
sons have  you  for  supposing  that  a  right  vote 
would  displease  your  constituents  ?  Is  this  the 
proper  return  for  the  high  confidence  they  have 
placed  itt  you  ?  If  they  have  given  cause  for 
such  a  surmise,  it  was  by  choosing  a  repre- 
sentative, who  could  entertain  such  an  opinion 
of  them.  I  was  under  no  apprehension,  that 
the  good  people  of  this  State  would  behold  with 
displeasure  tne  brightness  of  the  rays  of  dele- 
gated power,  when  it  only  proved  the  superior 
splendor  of  the  luminary,  of  whidi  those  rays 
were  only  the  reflection. 

A  very  important  difficulty  arose  from  com- 
paring the  extent  of  the  country  to  be  governed, 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  establish  in  it  It  has  been  an 
opinion,  countenanced  by  high  authority,  '^that 
the  natural  property  of  small  states  is  to  be 
governed  as  a  repubho ;  of  middling  ones,  to  be 
subject  to  a  monarch ;  and  of  large  empires,  to 
be  swayed  by  a  despotic  prince ;  and  that  the 
consequence  is,  tha^  in  order  to  preserve  the 
principles  of  tiie  established  government  the 
State  must  be  supported  in  the  extent  it  has 
acquired;  and  tnat  the  spirit  of  the  State 
will  alter  in  proportion  as  it  extends  or  con- 
tracts its  limits."  *  This  opinion  seems  to  be 
supported,  rather  than  contradicted,  by  the 
history  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world. 
Here  then  the  difficult  appears  in  fbll  view.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  contain  an  immense 
extent  of  territory,  and,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  despotic  government  Is  best 
adapted  to  that  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  well  known,  that,  however  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  might,  with  pleasure,  submit 
to  the  legitimate  restraints  of  a  republican 
constitution,  they  would  reject,  with  mdigna- 
tion,  the  fetters  o(  despotism.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  idea  of  a  confederate  republic 
presented  itself.  This  kind  of  constitution  has 
been  thought  to  have  ^^  all  the  internal  advan- 
tages of  a  republican,  together  with  the  exter- 
niu  force  of  a  monarchical  government."  t  Its 
description  is,  "  a  convention,  by  which  several 
States  agree  to  become  members  of  a  larger 
one,  which  they  intend  to  establish.  It  is  a 
kind  of  assemblage  of  societies,  that  constitute 
a  new  one,  capable  of  increasing  by  means  of 
farther  association."  X  The  expanding  Quality 
of  such  a  government  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
United  States,  the  greatest  part  of  whose  terri- 
torv  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  government  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  difficult  last  inentioned,  it 
conducted  us  to  another,  of  which  I  am  now  to 
take  notice.    It  left  us  ahnost  without  prece- 
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dent  or  guide ;  and,  ocmseqaentlj;  without  the 
benefit  of  that  mstractionY  whioh,  in  manj 
oases,  may  be  derived  from  the  oonstitntion, 
and  historj,  and  experience  of  other  nations. 
Several  associations  have  frequently  been  called 
by  the  name  of  confederate  States,  which  have 
not,  in  propriety  of  language,  deserved  it.  The 
Swiss  (Wtons  are  connected  only  by  allianoes. 
The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  aa  assem- 
blage of  societies ;  bat  this  assemblage  eonsti- 
tntes  no  new  one ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Ml  definition  of  a  con- 
federate repablic.  The  Germanic  body  is  com- 
posed of  such  disproportioned  and  discordant 
materials,  and  its  stmctore  is  so  intricate  and 
complex,  that  little  nsefnl  knowledge  can  be 
drawn  from  it.  Ancient  history  discloses,  and 
barely  discloses  to  oar  view,  some  confederate 
repablics — ^the  Achnan  leagne,  the  Lydan  con- 
feoeracy,  and  the  Amphictyonic  cooneiL  Bat 
the  &ct8  recorded  concerning  their  constita- 
tions  are  so  few  and  general,  and  their  histories 
are  so  unmarked  and  defective,  that  no  satis- 
factory information  can  be  oc^eoted  fhmi  them 
concerning  many  particular  circumstances,  from 
an  accurate  discernment  and  comparison  of 
whidi  alone,  le^timate  and  practical  inferences 
can  be  made  from  one  constitution  to  another. 
Besides,  the  situation  and  dimoisions  of  those 
eonf ederacies,  and  the  state  of  sodefy,  manners, 
and  habits  in  them,  were  so  different  from  those 
of  the  United  States^  that  the  most  correct  de- 
scription could  have  supplied  but  a  venr  small 
f^a  of  applicable  remark.  Thus,  in  forming 
this  system,  we  were  deprived  of  many  advan- 
tages, which  the  history  and  en>erience  of  other 
ages  and  other  countries  would,  in  otiier  cases, 
have  afforded  us. 

Permit -me  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the 
science  even  of  government  itsd^  seems  yet  to 
be  almost  in  its  state  of  infancy.  Governments, 
in  general,  have  been  the  result  of  force,  of 
fraud,  and  of  accident  After  a  period  of  six 
thousand  vears  has  elapsed  since  the  creation, 
the  United  States  exhibit  to  the  world  the  first 
instance,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattacked  by  external  force,  unconvulsed  by 
domestic  insurrections,  assembling  voluntarily, 
deliberating  fnUy,  and  deciding  calmly,  con- 
cerning that  system  of  government,  under 
which  they  would  wish  that  they  and  their 
posterity  should  live.  The  ancients,  so  enlight- 
^ed  on  other  subjects,  were  very  uninformed 
with  reeard  to  this.  They  seem  scarcdy  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment, than  the  three  simple  forms  desig- 
nated by  the  epithets,  monarchical,  aristocra- 
tical,  and  democraticaL  I  know  that  much 
and  pleasing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modem  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels 
between  some  of  the  ancient  constitutions,  and 
some  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  since 
existed  in  Europe.  But  I  much  suspect  that, 
on  strict  examination,  the  instances  of  resem- 
blance will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak ;  to 
be  suggested  by  the  improvements,  which,  in 


subsequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  be  drawn  inmiediately  from 
the  ancient  constitutions  tiiemselves,  as  they 
were  intended  and  understood  by  tiiose  who 
framed  them.  To  illustrate  tills,  a  similar  ob- 
servation may  be  made  on  another  subject 
Admiring  critics  have  femded,  that  they  have 
discovered  in  their  favorite  Homer  the  seeds  of 
all  the  improvements  in  philosophy,  and  in  the 
sciences,  made  since  his  time.  What  induces 
me  to  be  of  this  opinion,  is,  that  Tadtus,  tiie 
profound  politician  Tadtus,  who  lived  towtrds 
the  latter  end  of  those  ages  which  are  now  de- 
nominated ancient,  who  undoubtedly  had  stu- 
died the  constitutions  of  all  the  states  and  king- 
doms known  before  and  in  his  time,  and  who 
certainly  was  qualified,  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree, for  understanding  the  Ml  force  and  ope- 
ration of  each  of  them,  oondders,  after  all  he 
had  known  and  read,  a  mixed  government, 
composed  of  the  three  simple  forms,  as  a  thing 
rather  to  be  wished  than  expected;  and  he 
thinks,  that  if  such  a  government  could  even 
be  instituted,  its  duration  could  not  be  Icmg. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of 
representation  in  government  was  altogether 
unknown  to  the  andents.  Now  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  this  doctrine  is,  in  my  opinion, 
essential  to  every  system,  that  can  possess  the 
qualities  of  fi^eedom,  wisdom  and  energy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  the  remark  may, 
perhaps,  excite  some  surprise,  that  representa- 
tion of  the  people  is  not,  even  at  this  day,  the 
sole  prindple  of  any  government  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  boasts,  and  she  may  well  boast, 
of  the  improvement  she  has  made  in  politics,  by 
the  admisdon  of  representation:  for  the  im- 
provement is  important  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  it 
by  no  means  goes  far  enough.  Is  the  execntive 
power  of  Great  Britain  founded  on  representa- 
tion? This  is  not  pretended.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, many  of  the  kings  claimed  to  reign  by 
divine  right,  and  others  by  hereditary  right; 
and  even  at  the  Revolution,  nothing  fiulher  was 
effected  or  attempted,  than  tiie  recognition  of 
certain  parts  of  an  original  contract,*  supposed 
at  some  remote  period  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people.  A  contract 
seems  to  exclude,  rather  than  to  imply,  dele- 
gated power.  The  judges  of  Great  Britain  are 
appointed  by  the  Grown.  The  judicial  author- 
ity, therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  representa- 
tion, even  in  its  most  remote  degree.  Does 
representation  prevail  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  British  government?  Even  here 
it  does  not  predominate;  though  it  may  serve 
as  a  cheek.  The  legislature  consists  of  three 
branches,  the  king,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 
Of  these,  only  the  latter  are  supposed  by  the 
constitution  to  represent  the  authority  of  the 
people.  This  short  analysis  deariy  shows,  to 
what  a  narrow  comer  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion the  prindple  of  representation  is  ccm- 
fined.    I  bdieve  it  does  not '  extend  fiurther,  if 
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■oinr,  in  Moyother  government  in  Europe.  For 
tbe  American  States  were  reserved  the  glorj 
and  the  hanpineee  of  diflEhsing  this  vital  prin- 
ciple throQMi  all  the  oonstitaent  parts  of  gor- 
erament  Reprasentation  is  the  chain  of  com- 
aumieation  between  the  people  and  those  to 
whom  the  J  have  eonmiitted  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  government.  This  chain  maj  con- 
sist <^  one  or  more  links;  hot  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  snffioientl  j  strong  and  discernible. 

To  be  left  without  guide  or  precedent  was  not 
the  only  difficulty  in  which  the  convention  were 
involved  by  proposing  to  their  constituents  a 
plan  of  a  confeaerate  republic  They  found 
themselves  embarrassed  with  another  of  pecu- 
liar delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of 
drawing  &  pn^r  line  between  the  national 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  seve- 
ral States.  It  was  easy  to  discover  a  proper 
and  satisfactory  principle  on  the  sul](ject  What- 
ever object  of  government  is  confined  in  its  ope- 
ration ind  effects  within  the  bounds  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  government  of  that  State ;  whatever  ob- 
ject of  government  extends  in  its  operation  or 
eSdCtta  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  particular  State, 
riionld  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  liie  United  States.  But  though  this 
prineii^  be  sound  and  satisfactory,  its  applica- 
tion to  particular  cases  would  be  acoomimnied 
with  much  difilculty;  because,  in  its  applica- 
tion, room  must  be  allowed  for  great  discre- 
tionary latitude  of  construction  of  the  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  lessen  or  remove  the  diffi- 
eujty  arising  from  discretionary  construction 
on  this  sul^ject,  an  enumeraticm  of  particular 
instances,  in  which  the  application  of  the  prin- 
^ple  ou^t  to  take  place,  has  been  attempted 
with  much  industry  and  care.  It  is  only  in 
mathematical  scienoe,  that  a  line  can  be  de- 
aeribed  with  mathematical  precision.  But  I 
flatter  myself  that^  upon  the  strictest  investiga- 
tion, the  enumer^i<m  will  be  found  to  be  safe 
and  unexceptionable;  and  accurate  too,  in  as 
great  ft  degnee  as  accuracy  can  be  expected  in  a 
anbject  of  this  nature.  Particulars  under  this 
head  will  be  more  properly  explained  when  we 
descend  to  the  minute  view  of  the  enumeration 
whidi  is  made  in  the  proposed  constitution. 

Aft^  all,  it  wiU  be  necessary  that,  on  a  sub- 
ject 80  peculiarly  delicate  as  this,  much  pru- 
dence, much  candor,  mnch  moderation,  and 
Dmch  liberality  shoold  be  exercised  and  dis- 
played, both  by  the  lederal  government  and  by 
the  governments  of  tlie  several  States.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  those  virtues  in  government  will 
be  exercised  and  dis^ved,  when  we  consider, 
that  tbe  powers  of  the  federal  government,  and 
thoee  of  the  State  governments,  are  drawn  from 
sources  equally  pure.  If  a  difference  can  be  dis- 
covered between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fede- 
ral government;  because  that  government  is 
founded  on  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Union ;  whereas  toe  sovemment  of  any  par- 
ticular State  is  founded  only  on  the  representa- 
tion of  a  part^  ineoosiden^e  when  compared 


witii  the  whole.  It  is  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counsels  of  the  whole  wiU 
embrace  the  interest  of  every  part,  than  tiiat 
the  counsels  of  any  part  will  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole. 

I  intend  not,  sir,  by  this  description  of  the 
difiSculties  with  which  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded, to  magnify  their  skill  or  their  merit 
in  surmounting  them,  or  to  insinuate  that  any 
predicament,  in  which  the  convention  stood, 
should  prevent  the  closest  and  most  cautious 
scrutiny  into  the  performance,  which  they 
have  exhibited  to  their  constituents  and  to  the 
world.  My  intention  is  of  far  other  and  hiffher 
aim — to  evince  by  the  conflicts  and  difBctuties 
which  must  arise  from  the  many  and  powerfol 
causes  which  I  have  enumerated,  that  it  is 
hopeless  and  impracticable  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, which  will,  in  every  part,  be  acceptable 
to  every  citizen,  or  even  to  every  government 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  all  which  can  be 
expected  is,  to  form  such  a  constitution  a&  upcm 
the  whole,  is  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. Man  and  perfection ! — a  State  and  per- 
fection I — an  assemblage  of  States  and  perfec- 
tion I  Gan  we  reasonably  expect,  however 
ardentiy  we  may  wish,  to  behold  the  glorious 
union  ? 

I  can  well  recollect,  though  I  believe  I  can- 
not convey  to  others,  the  impression  which,  on 
many  occasions,  was  made  oy  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  and  pressed  the  convention. 
The  great  undertaking,  at  some  times,  seemed 
to  be  at  a  stand;  at  other  times,  its  moticms 
seemed  to  be  retrograde.  At  the  conclusion, 
however,  of  our  work,  many  of  the  members 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  success 
with  which  it  terminated. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  tl^  convention  were  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  end  which  they  proposed  to 
accomplish.  Our  wants,  our  talents,  our  affec- 
tions, our  passions,  all  tell  us  that  we  were 
made  for  a  state  of  society.  But  a  state  d  so- 
ciety could  not  be  supported  long  or  happily 
without  some  civil  restraint  It  is  true  that,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  any  one  individual  may  act 
uncontrolled  by  others;  but  it  is  eqnaUytrue 
that,  in  such  a  state,  every  other  individual 
may  act  uncontrolled  by  him.  Amidst  this 
universal  independence,  the  dissensions  and 
animosities  between  interfering  members  of 
the  society  would  be  numerous  and  ungovern- 
able. The  consequence  would  be,  that  each 
member,  in  such  a  natural  state,  would  enjoy 
less  liberty,  and-  suffer  more  interruption,  than 
he  would  in  a  regulated  society.  Hence  the 
universal  introduction  of  governments  of  some 
kind  or  other  into  tiie  social  state.  The  liberty 
of  every  member  is  increased  by  this  introduc- 
tion ;  for  each  gains  more  by  the  limitation  of 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member,  than  he 
loses  by  the  limitation  of  his  own.  The  result 
is,  that  civil  government  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
fection and  £q;>piAe68  of  man.    In  forming  this 
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goyenunent,  and  oarrring  it  into  exeoation,  it 
is  essential  that  the  interest  and  aothority  of 
the  whole  community  should  be  bindmg  on 
every  part  of  it. 

The  foregoing  principles  and  conclusions  are 
generally  i^itted  to  be  Just  and  sound  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  formation  of  single 
governments,  and  the  duty  of  submission  to 
them.  In  some  cases  they  will  apply,  with 
much  propriety  and  force,  to  States  already 
formed.  The  advantages  and  necessity  of  civil 
government  among  individuals  in  society  are 
not  greater  or  stronger  than,  in  some  situations 
and  circumstances,  are  the  advantages  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  federal  government  among  States. 
A  natural  and  a  very  important  question  now 
presents  itself.  Is  such  tne  situation — are  such 
the  circumstances  of  the  United  States?  A  pro- 
per answer  to  this  question  will  unfold  some 
very  interesting  truths. 

The  United  States  may  adopt  any  one  of  four 
different  systems.  They  may  become  consolida- 
ted into  one  government,  in  which  the  separate 
existence  of  the  States  shall  be  entirely  absorbed. 
They  may  r^ect  any  plan  of  union  or  associa- 
tion, and  act  as  separate  and  unconnected  States. 
They  may  form  two  or  more  confederacies. 
The/  may  unite  in  one  federal  republia  Which 
of  these  systems  ought  to  have  been  proposed 
by  the  convention?  To  support  with  vigor,  a 
sinffle  government  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
United  States,  would  demand  a  system  of  the 
most  unqualified  and  the  most  unremitted  des- 
potism. Such  a  number  of  separate  States, 
contiguous  in  situation,  unconnected  and  dis- 
united in  government,  would  be,  at  one  time, 
the  prey  of  foreign  force,  foreign  influence, 
and  roreign  intrigue ;  at  another,  the  victim  of 
mutual  rage,  rancor,  and  revenge.  Neither  of 
these  systems  found  advocates  in  the  late  con- 
vention :  I  presume  they  will  not  find  advocates 
in  this.  Would  it  be  proper  to  divide  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  two  or  more  confederacies  ?  It 
will  not  be  unadvisable  to  take  a  more  minute 
survey  of  this  subject  Some  aspects,  under 
which  it  may  be  viewed,  are  far  from  being,  at 
first  sight,  uninviting.  Two  or  more  confede- 
racies would  be  each  more  compact  and  more 
manageable,  than  a  single  one  extending  over 
the  same  territory.  By  dividing  the  United 
States  into  two  or  more  confederacies,  the  great 
collision  of  interests,  apparently  or  really  dif- 
ferent and  contrary,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
dominion,  would  be  broken,  and  in  a  nreat  mea- 
sure disappear  in  the  several  parts.  But  these 
advantages,  which  are  discovered  from  certain 
points  of  view,  are  greatly  overbalanced  by  in- 
conveniences that  will  appear  on  a  more  accu- 
rate examination.  Animosities,  and  perhaps 
wars,  would  arise  from  assigning  the  extent, 
the  limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  con- 
federacies. The  expenses  of  governing  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  federal  govern- 
ments. The  dimger  resulting  fh>m  foreign  in- 
fluence and  mutual  dissensions  would  not,  per- 
haps, be  less  great  and  alarming  in  the  instance 


of  different  confederacies,  than  in  the  instance 
of  different,  though  more  numerous  unassoci- 
ated  States.  These  observations,  and  many 
others  that  might  be  made  on  the  subject,  will 
be  sufQcient  to  evince,  that  a  division  of  the 
United  States  into  a  number  of  separate  con- 
federacies, would  probably  be  an  unsatisfactory 
and  an  unsuccessful  experiment  The  remun- 
ing  system,  which  the  American  States  may 
adopt,  is  a  union  of  them  under  one  confede- 
rate republic.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy much  time  or  many  arguments  to  show, 
that  this  is  the  most  eligible  system  that  can  be 
proposed.  By  adopting  this  system,  the  vigor 
and  decinon  of  a  wide-spreading  monarchy 
may  be  joined  to  the  freedom  and  beneficence 
of  a  contracted  republic.  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory, the  diversity  cf  climate  and  soil,  the  num- 
ber, and  greatness,  and  connection  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  which  the  United  States  are  inter- 
sected and  almost  surrounded,  all  indicate  an 
enlarged  government  to  be  fit  and  advantageous 
for  them.  The  principles  and  dispositions  of 
their  citizens  indicate,  that  in  this  government 
liberty  shall  reign  triumphant.  Such  indeed 
have  been  tiie  general  opinions  and  wishes  en- 
tertained since  the  era  of  our  independence. 
K  those  opinions  and  wishes  are  as  weU  found- 
ed as  they  have  been  generaL  the  late  conven- 
tion were  justified  in  proposing  to  their  con- 
stituents one  confederate  republic,  as  the  best 
system  of  a  national  government  for  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

In  forming  this  system,  it  was  proper  to  give 
minute  attention  to  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts ;  but  there  was  a  duty  of  still  higher  im- 
port— ^to  feel  and  to  show  a  predominating 
regard  to  the  superior  interests  of  the  whole. 
K  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the 
plan  before  us  would  never  have  made  its  i^ 
pearance.  The  same  principle  that  was  so 
necessary  in  forminff  it  is  equally  necessary  in 
our  deliberations,  whetner  we  should  reject  or 
ratify  it 

I  make  these  observations  with  a  design  to 
prove  and  illustrate  this  great  and  important 
truth — that  in  our  decisions  cm  the  work  of  the 
late  convention,  we  should  not  limit  our  views 
and  regards  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
aim  of  the  convention  was,  to  form  a  system  of 
good  and  efficient  government  on  the  more  ex- 
tensive scale  of  the  United  States.  In  this,  aa 
in  every  other  instance,  the  work  should  be 
Judged  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was 
peiformed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  weU  as  of 
candor  demands  this. 

We  have  remarked,  that  civil  government  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  society:  we  now 
remark,  that  civil  liberty  is  neccussary  to  the 
perfection  of  civil  government  Civil  liberty  is 
natural  liberty  itseU^  divested  only  of  that  part 
which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happiness  to  the  community, 
than  U  it  had  remained  in  the  individual. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it 
resigns  a  part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  free 
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and  generooB  ezerase  of  all  the  hmnan  fieuml- 
tiea,  80  Cur  «8  it  18  compatible  with  the  public 
wel&re. 

In  eonsideiing  and  developing  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  system  before  ns,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  has  not 
yet,  as  far  as  I  know,  received  a  name.  I  shall 
^igtingnifth  it  by  the  appellation  of  federal 
liberty.  When  a  single  government  is  insti- 
tuted, the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed 
surrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independ- 
ence, which  they  before  ei\joyed  as  men.  When 
a  confederate  republic  is  instituted,  the  com- 
munities of  which  it  is  composed  surrender  to 
it  a  part  of  their  political  independence^  whicfi 
they  before  exnoyed  as  States.  The  prmciples 
which  directed  in  the  former  case,  what  part 
of  title  natural  liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be 
given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  retained, 
will  ffive  similar  directions  in  the  latter  case. 
The  States  should  resign  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment that  part,  and  that  part  only,  of  their 
political  liberty,  which,  placed  in  that  govern- 
ment, will  produce  more  good  to  the  whole, 
than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  several  States. 
While  they  resign  this  part  of  their  political 
liberty,  they  retain  the  ttee  and  generous  exer- 
cise of  all  their  other  fieu^ulties  as  States,  so  far 
as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the 
general  and  supeiintending  confederacy. 

Since  States  as  well  as  citizens  are  repre- 
sented in  the  constitution  before  us,  and  form 
the  objects  on  which  that  constitutiou  is  pro- 
posed to  operate,  it  was  necessary  to  notice  and 
define  federal  as  well  as  civil  liberty. 

These  general  reflections  have  been  made  in 
order  to  introduce,  with  more  propriety  and 
advantage,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  end 
propoaea  to  he  accomplished  by  the  late  con- 
vention. 

It  has  been  too  well  known — ^it  has  been  too 
severely  feltr— that  the  present  confederation  is 
inadequate  to  the  government  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  United  States.  The  great  struggle 
2>r  liberty  in  this  country,  should  it  be  unsuc- 
eessfo],  will  probably  be  the  last  one  which  she 
wiU  have  for  her  existence  and  prosperity,  in 
any  part  of  the  globe.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  this  struffgle  has,  in  some  of  the 
ataffes  of  its  progress,  Men  attended  with  symp- 
toms that  foreboded  no  fortunate  issue.  To  the 
iron  himd  of  tyranny,  which  was  lifted  up 
against  her,  she  manifested,  indeed,  an  intrepid 
anperiorify.  She  broke  in  pieces  the  fetters 
which  were  foiged  for  her,  and  showed  that 
ahe  was  unassailable  by  force.  But  she  was 
environed  by  dangers  of  another  kind^and 
springing  from  a  very  different  source.  While 
she  kept  her  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  efforts  of 
oppression,  licentiousness  was  secretly  under- 
mining the  rock  <m  which  she  stood. 

Need  I  c^  to  your  remembrance  the  con- 
trasted scenes,  of  which  we  have  been  wit- 
nesses f  On  the  glorious  conclusion  of  our  con- 
flict with  Britain,  what  high  expectations  were 
formed  oonoeming  us  by  others  I    What  high 


expectations  did  we  form  conceminff  ourselves! 
Have  those  expectations  been  realized?  No. 
What  has  been  the  cause?  Did  our  citizens 
lose  their  perseverance  and  magnanimity?  No. 
Did  they  become  insensible  of  resentment  and 
indignation,  at  any  hiffh-handed  attempt  that 
might  have  been  made  to  injure  or  enslave 
them  ?  No.  What  then  ha^  been  the  cause  ? 
The  truth  is,  we  dreaded  danger  only  on  one 
side :  this  we  manfully  repelled.  But  on  ano- 
ther side,  danger,  not  less  formidable,  but  more 
insidious,  stole  in  upon  us;  and  our  unsuspi- 
cious tempers  were  not  si^ciently  attentive, 
either  to  its  approach  or  to  its  operations. 
Those  whom  foreign  strength  could  not  over- 
power, have  well  nigh  become  the  victims  of 
internal  anarchy. 

If  we  become  a  little  more  particular,  we 
shall  find  that  the  foregoing  representation  ia 
by  no  means  exaggerated.  When  we  had  baffled 
all  the  menaces  of  foreign  power,  we  neglected 
to  establish  among  ourselves  a  government  that 
would  ensure  domestic  vigor  and  stability. 
What  was  the  consequence?  The  commence- 
ment of  peace  was  the  commencement  of  every 
disgrace  and  distress  that  could  befall  a  people 
in  a  peaceful  state.  Devoid  of  national  power, 
we  could  not  prohibit  the  extravagance  of  our 
importations,  nor  could  we  derive  a  revenue 
from  their  excess.  Devoid  of  national  import- 
ance, we  could  not  procure  for  our  exports  a 
tolerable  sale  at  foreign  markets.  Devoid  of 
national  credit,  we  saw  our  public  securities 
melt  in  the  hands  of  the  holders,  like  snow 
before  the  sun.  Devoid  of  national  dignity,  we 
could  not,  in  some  instances,  perform  our  trea- 
ties on  our  part;  and,  in  other  instances,  we 
could  neither  obtun  nor  compel  the  performance 
of  them  on  the  part  of  others.  Devoid  of  na- 
tional energy,  we  could  not  carry  into  execution 
our  own  resolutions,  decisions,  or  laws. 

Shall  I  become  more  particular  still  ?  The 
tedious  detail  would  disgust  me :  nor  is  it  now 
necessary.  The  years  of  languor  are  past  We 
have  felt  the  dishonor  with  which  we  have 
been  covered:  we  have  seen  the  destruction 
with  which  we  have  been  threatened.  We 
have  penetrated  to  the  causes  of  both,  and 
when  we  have  once  discovered  them,  we  have 
begun  to  search  for  the  means  of  removing 
them.  For  the  confirmation  of  these  remarks, 
I  need  not  appeal  to  an  enumeration  of  facts. 
The  proceedinffs  of  Congress,  and  of  the  several 
Stat^  are  rej^ete  with  them.  They  all  point 
out  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent confederation  as  the  cause,  and  an  efficient 
general  government  as  the  only  cure  of  our 
political  distempers. 

Under  these  impressions,  and  with  these 
views,  was  ^e  k^  convention  appointed ;  and 
under  these  impressions  and  witn  these  views, 
the  late  convention  met. 

We  now  see  the  great  end  which  they  pro- 
posed to  accomplish.  It  was  to  frame,  for  the 
consideration  of  their  constituents,  one  federal 
and  national  constitution— a  oonsUtution  that 
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would  prodaoe  the  advantagee  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  inoonvenienoee  of  bad  government 
— a  constitution,  whose  benefioenoe  and  energy 
would  pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  hind  and 
embrace  the  interests  of  every  part — a  constitu- 
tion that  would  ensure  peace,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  to  the  States  and  people  of  America. 
*  We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the 
means  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish 
tills  end.  This  opens  more  particnlarly  to  our 
view  the  important  discussion  before  us.  But 
peviously  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  state  some  general  and  leading 
principles  of  government,  which  will  receive 
particular  appfications  in  the  course  of  our  in- 
restigationa 

There  necessarily  exists  in  every  government 
a  power,  from  which  there  Is  no  appeal ;  and 
which,  for  that  reason,  may  be  term^  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontrollable.    Where  does  this 

Sower  reside?  To  this  Question,  writers  on 
ifferent  governments  will  give  different  an- 
swers. Sir  William  Blackstone  will  tell  ^ou, 
that  in  Britain  the  power  is  lodged  in  the  British 
Pariiament;  that  the  Pariiament  may  alter  the 
form  of  the  ffovemment;  and  that  its  power  is 
absolute  and  without  control.  The  iaea  of  a 
constitution,  limiting  and  superintending  the 
operations  of  legislative  authority,  seems  not  to 
have  been  accurately  miderstood  in  Britain. 
There  are,  at  least,  no  traces  of  practice  con- 
formable to  such  a  principle.  The  British  con- 
stitution isjust  wnat  the  British  Parliament 
pleases.  When  the  Pariiament  transferred 
legislative  authority  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
act  transfenw  it  could  not,  in  the  strict  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  be  called  unoonstitu- 
tionaL 

To  control  the  power  and  conduct  of  the 
legislature  by  an  overruling  constitution,  was 
an  improvement  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
government  reserved  to  the  American  States. 

Perhaps  some  politician,  who  has  not  con- 
sidered with  sufficient  accuracy  our  political 
systems,  would  answer,  that,  in  our  ffovem- 
ments,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  con- 
stitutions. This  opinion  iq)proaches  a  step 
nearer  to  the  truth,  but  does  not  reach  it  The 
truth  is,  that  in  our  governments,  the  supreme, 
absolute,  and  uncontrollable  power  remains  in 
the  people.  As  our  constitutions  are  supe- 
rior to  our  legislatures,  so  the  people  are  supe- 
rior to  our  constitutions.  Inaeeo,  the  superi- 
ority in  this  last  instance  is  much  greater;  for 
the  people  possess,  over  our  constitutions,  con- 
trol in  act  as  well  as  in  right 

The  consequence  is,  tiiat  the  people  may 
change  the  constitutions  whenever  and  how- 
ever the^  please.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  no 
positive  institution  can  ever  deprive  them. 

These  important  truths,  sir,  are  &r  from  be- 
ing merely  speculative:  we,  at  this  moment, 
speak  and  deliberate  under  their  immediate  and 
benign  influence.  To  the  operation  of  these 
truthis  we  are  to  ascribe  the  scene,  hitherto  un- 
paralleled, which  America  now  exhibits  to  tiie 


world— a  gentie,  a  peaceful,  a  voluntary,  and  a 
deliberate  transition  from  one  constitution  of 
government  to  another.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  governments 
is,  by  a  mournful  and  indissoluble  association, 
connected  with  the  idea  of  wars,  and  all  the 
calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  ex- 
perience teaches  us  to  view  such  revolutions  in 
a  very  different  light— to  consider  them  only  as 
progressive  steps  in  improving  the  knowledge 
of  government,  and  increasing  the  happiness  of 
society  and  mankind. 

Oft  have  I  viewed  with  silent  pleasure  and 
admiration  the  force  and  prevalence,  through 
the  United  States,  of  this  principle---that  the 
supreme  power  resides  in  the  people,  and  that 
they  never  part  with  it  It  may  be  called  the 
panacea  in  politics.  There  can  be  no  disorder 
in  the  community  but  may  here  receive  a  radi- 
cal cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  legislature,  it 
may  be  corrected  by  the  constitution ;  if  in  the 
constitution,  it  may  be  corrected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  remedy,  therefore,  for  every  distem- 
per in  government,  if  the  people  are  not  want- 
ing to  themselves.  For  a  people  wanting  to 
themselves,  there  is  no  remedy:  fr^m  &eir 
power,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  appeal :  to 
their  error,  there  is  no  superior  principle  of 
correction. 

There  are  three  simple  species  of  govern- 
ment— ^monarchy,  where  the  supreme  power  is 
in  a  single  person — aristocracy,  where  the  su- 
preme power  is  in  a  select  assembly,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  either  fill  up,  by  election,  the 
vacancies  in  their  own  body,  or  succeed  to  their 
places  in  it  by  inheritance,  property,  or  in  re- 
spect of  some  personal  right  or  qualincation — a 
republic  or  democracy,  where  the  people  at 
larffe  retain  the  supreme  power,  and  act  either 
collectively  or  by  representation.  Each  of 
these  species  of  government  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

The  advanta^  of  a  monarchy  are— strength, 
despatch,  secrecy,  unity  of  counsel.  Its  disad- 
vantages are — ^tyranny,  expense,  ignorance  of 
the  situation  and  wants  of  the  people,  insecurity, 
unnecessary  wars,  evils  attending  elections  or 
successions. 

The  advantage  of  aristocracy  is  wisdom, 
arising  from  experience  and  education.  Its  dis- 
advantages are— dissensions  among  themselves, 
oppression  to  the  lower  orders. 

The  advantages  of  democracy  are— ^liberty, 
equal,  cautious,  and  salutary  law&  public  spiritL 
frugality,  peace,  opportunities  or  exciting  and 
producing  the  abilities  of  the  best  citizens.  Its 
disadvantages  are— dissensions,  the  delay  and 
disclosure  of  public  counsels,  tne  imbecility  of 
public  measures  retarded  by  the  necesnty  of  a 
numerous  consent 

A  government  may  be  composed  of  two  or 
more  of  the  simple  forms  above  mentioned. 
Such  is  the  British  government  It  would  be 
an  improper  government  for  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  inadequate  to  such  an  extent  of 
territory ;  and  becanse  it  is  suited  to  Im  estab- 
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lishment  of  different  orders  of  men.  A  more 
minute  oompariBon  between  some  parts  of  the 
British  constitution  and  some  parts  of  the  plan 
before  ns,  maj,  perhaps,  find  a  proper  place  in 
a  SQbseqnent  period  of  oar  business. 

What  is  the  natnre  and  kind  of  that  goyem- 
ment  which  has  «been  proposed  for  the  United 
States  by  the  late  convention  f  In  its  principle 
it  is  purely  demoeratical;  bat  that  pmoiple  is 
an>lied  in  different  forms,  in  order  to  obtain 
tbe  advantages  and  exdade  the  inconveniences 
of  the  simple  modes  of  government. 

If  we  take  an  extendi  and  aocorate  view  of 


it,  we  shall  find  the  streams  of  power  ronning 
in  different  directions,  in  different  dimensions, 
and  at  different  heights,  watering,  adomina, 
and  fertilizing  the  fields  and  meadows,  throng 
which  their  coarses  are  led;  bat  if  we  trace 
them,  we  shall  discover  that  thej  all  ori^^inallj 
flow  from  one  abundant  fountain.  In  this  con- 
stitution, all  authority  is  derived  from   thx 

PBOPLB. 

Fit  occasions  will  hereafter  offer  for  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  different  parts  of  the  plan. 
I  have  now  to  ask  pardon  of  the  House  for  de- 
taining them  so  long. 
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BoBiBT,  the  first  of  the  Liyinggton  family  who  came  to  America,  was  the  son  of  John  Lir- 
iagiton,  a  dergyman,  and  was  bom  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1654^  at  Ancram,  a  small 
Tillage  on  the  Teiiot,  in  Roxbarghshire,  Scotland.  The  precise  date  of  his  arrival  in  America 
k  miknown,  bnt  it  is  certain  he  was  in  the  province  of  New  York  as  earlj  as  1676,  as  the 
pfoblio  records  show  that  he  was  Secretary  to  the  Commissaries,  who  at  that  time  saperintended 
the  a£Eairs  of  '^Albany,  Schenectade,  and  the  ports  a^jacenf  He  held  this  secretaryship  nntil 
Jnly,  1686,  daring  which  time  he  acquired  the  original  grant  of  land  known  as  the  Manor  and 
Lordship  of  Livingston,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  wealth  of  himself  and  his 
flunily.  About  1679,  Mr.  Livingston  married  Alida,  the  widow  of  Nicholas  Van  Benaelaer,  and 
sister  of  Peter  Schuyler,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Philip,  his  second  son,  was  bom  at 
Albany  in  the  year  1686,  and  owing  to  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the  ma- 
norial estate.  Little  is  known  of  his  career.  He  resided  a  considerable  lime  in  the  city  of  hia 
l^rth,  and  was  at  one  period  connected  with  its  municipal  government  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  and  occupied  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  province. 

William  Livingston,  the  fifth  child  of  Philip  and  Oatherine  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  was  bom 
at  Albany,  New  York,  in  the  month  of  November,  1728.  At  the  age -of  fourteen  years  he  leffc 
his  home  and  entered  the  Freshman  dass  of  Yale  College.  On  graduating,  in  1741,  he  imme- 
diately weat  to  New  York  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  James  Alexander, 
a  Scotch  gentleman,  and  a  lawyer  of  great  ability.*  In  this  position  Mr.  Livingston  displayed 
great  energy  and  api^cation;  devoting  the  day  to  the  *'dry  business  of  the  law"  at  the  deek 
of  his  instractor,  and  the  evening  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge.  He  also  contributed  several  essays  to  the  newspq>ers  while  a  student  in  the  office 
of  Mr.  Alexander— the  first  of  which  iq)peared  in  Parker^s  New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy,  for  the 
luneteenth  of  August,  1745,  under  the  ngnatnre  7\fro  FkUolegii,  In  this  he  denounced  the 
method  of  studying  law.  ^  There  is  perhi^  no  set  of  men,"  says  he,  '*  that  bear  so  ill  a  char- 
acter in  the  estimation  of  the  vulgar,  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.  Whether  the  disad- 
vantageous idea  they  commonly  entertain  of  their  integri^  be  founded  upon  solid  reasons,  ia 
not  my  design  to  inquire  into ;  but  if  they  deserve  the  imputation  of  injustice  and  dishonesty,  H 
is  in  no  instance  more  visible  and  notorious,  than  in  their  conduct  towards  their  I4[>prentice8. 
That  a  young  fellow  should  be  bound  to  an  attomey  for  four,  six  or  seven  years,  to  serve  JiSm 
part  of  the  time  fw  the  consideration  that  his  master  shall  instinct  in  the  mystery  of  the  law 
tiie  remainder  of  the  term;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  solemn  compact,  which  if  binding  on 
either  side  is  reciprocally  obligatory,  the  attomey  shall  either  employ  him  in  writing  during  the 

*  lir.  AlewwAtr  oime  to  Amerio  in  fTlR.  HewMMerttai7ofth6prafTtBoeofNewToik,aadtliroii|^th«ki]id«aeat 
«f  Ctorarnor  Bwntti  in  irlioM  MttnuttoBhe  nakad  hlgli,  hie  wm  appointed  •  member  of  hie  eonneil,  in  wUoli  podttos  h* 
lemeined eerenl  yeen.  Bmltl^tlleeerl7faistorl■nof  NewTork,n7iof  him:  **Hewuftmanof  leerningtgood  aonli, 
nd  iolld  porta.  HowaBl>redtothelaw,andthooghnoapeoker,attheheodofhiaprofbailonforaagadt7andpeDetnttQB; 
and  in  appUeation  to  biulneaa  no  man  eoald  aiupaii  him.  Nor  waa  he  oiiao<inalnted  with  the  aikin  of  the  pnblio^  haTt^ 
•arvedlntheaeoratary^olBoei'thobeataehooltntheproTiBoeavinatnMtton  in  niattera  of  gorerament"  Hedledeu|f 
tai  the  year  ITBa   OmiWtMm  TorktM.im,pag4Wk 
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wliole  term  of  bis  apiureiitioeflhip,  or  if  he  aUows  him  ft  small  portion  of  the  thne  for  resdingi 
riisU  lesTe  him  to  pore  on  a  book  without  anj  instnictlon  to  amooth  and  flusilitate  his  prograaa 
in  bis  stody,  or  the  least  examination  of  what  proficiency  he  makes  in  that  perplexed  science; 
it  an  ontrage  np<m  common  hcmesty,  a  ccmdnct  scandalons,  horrid,  base  and  infamous  to  the  laat 
degree  1^  He  ccmtinnes  his  eaaay  in  this  manner,  exposing  the  drudgery  to  which  lawyers*  clerks 
were  saljeoted  at  that  time,  and  calling  upon  the  ''gentlemen  of  the  long  robe^  to  abolish  a 
enstom  which  was  equally  h^urious  to  themsdves  and  their  pupils.  In  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  another  piece  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  on  Pride  ariHng  Jhfm  £iehs$  and  Prosperity. 
A  fltisimderstanding  arose  between  Mr.  liyingston  and  his  law-teacher  in  reference  to  the  au- 
thordiip  and  intent  ci  this  production,*  the  result  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Livingston  left  the 
office  of  his  instructor,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  then  a  lawyer  6f  some  emi- 
Moce-t 

About  this  time,  while  yet  ft  student,  Mr.  liyingston  married  and  established  his  residence 
in  New  York.  In  174T  he  pubMshed  a  poem  entitled  Philoeephie  Solitude^  or  the  Choice  qf  a 
Bitral  Hfe.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  poetical  productions.  As  to  its  merits,  an  able 
critie  says,  "  though  it  has  not  high  poetic  value,  it  displays  the  tastes  of  a  scholar,  and  the  vir- 
tues  of  an  upright  mind.**  X  Mr.  Liyingston  completed  his  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
as  an  attorney  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1748.  In  1752  he  was  associated  with  William  Smith, 
Junior,!  in  the  publication  of  the  first  digest  of  the  colonial  laws,  a  second  volume  of  which  ap* 
peared  from  the  Iiands  of  the  same  persons  ten  years  afterwards.  From  this  work  the  only 
immediate  advantage  Mr.  livingston  derived,  was  that  of  being  brought  into  notice ;  his  prac- 
tice, however,  soon  began  to  increase,  and  he  rose  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  bar.  The  same 
year  (1752)  he  comm^iced  the  publication  of  the  Independent  B^/leetor^  the  first  number  of 
whidi  appeared  on  the  thirtieth  of  November.  This  periodical  devoted  itself  to  ''a  dose 
and  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  existing  establishments,  and  pursuing  its  course  without  fear  or 
&yor,  had  for  its  object  the  exposure  of  official  abuse,  negligence  and  corruption  in  whatever 
rank  they  were  to  be  found.**  It  engaged  ardently  in  the  discussion  relative  to  the  religious 
government  of  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  and  exposed  the  ii\justice  and  hnpropriety  of 
making  that  institution  sectarian.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  this  journal,  its  editor 
<^  defamed  in  private  society  and  d^iounced  fh>m  the  pulpit,'*  it  was  discontinued  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  November,  1758,  after  the  publication  of  the  fifty-second  number.  |  Early  in  the 
year  1754,  Mr.  Livingston,  in  company  with  several  other  influential  and  educated  gentiemen, 
laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  Society  library  of  the  city  of  New  Tork.T  In  November  of  the 
year,  i4[>peared  the  first  number  of  the  Wateh  Tower ^  another  series  of  essays  on  the  sub- 


f  TiMorictaor  tUfiiilfinidentaiidliiglisfeidtoluitebecBMfoaowt:  A  Mr.  Bio*,  organist  of  Trinity  drarah,  ft>rg«tftil 
«Ctk«'ftn>ngl7-ai«rked  diftln«tiont  whieh  thui  prMtlfltllj  astabllslMd  what  liM  tn  later  dajt  been  termed  the  **Theor7  of 
Smlct,*  preeniDed  to  send  a  ralentine,  y\x^  a  pair  of  glorea,  with  a  oopj  of  Tereee  emblematio  and  ezpreeiiTe  of  hla  doTO- 
Umi  to  Mki  Alexander.  The  fashionable  jonng  beaaty  and  her  mother  resented  it  as  an  insult,  and  their  eondnet  straok 
fho  HMB*  lepobUeaa  mind  of  yonng  LiTingston  as  so  nnreasonable,  that,  nnmindftil  of  the  relation  in  whloh  he  stood  to  the 
lady^  irther,  the  pasquinade  alxeady  spoken  of  was  the  result— i8s(f^«o<eJ;*s  L{/k  qflMn^ttotK  Parksr't  ITma  TorM 
PiMt-Bof,  afUmrek  U,  17M. 

t  WnUam  Smitli  held  a  reiy  prominent  position  on  the  Uberal  side  of  colonial  poUtlos ;  became  a  member  of  his  m$^%^ 
tylseeuMll,  sad  was  afterwards  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  King^  Bench.  He  was  the  Ihther  of  the  colonial  historian 
sfKewToriL 

t  AnMTlcan  Qnarte^y  B«Ti«w,  No.  4,  page  606L    8edgwick*sIifeofLiTing8ton,page0l. 

I  WnHam  Sinith,  Jr.  was  bom  at  New  Tork,  on  the  twenty-flfth  of  June,  17S8.  He  graduated  at  Tale  College  at  aT«ry 
esily  age,  and  coumenfeed  the  study  of  law  at  New  Toil:.  As  eariy  as  1769  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  his  nu^esty^ 
eoMcO,  where  his  attendance  was  regnlai;  his  integrity  unquestioned,  and  his  loyalty  Arm  to  his  king.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  atamp  Act  troubles,  Mr.  Smith  proposed  a  plan  of  union  of  all  the  colonies,  which  was  submitted  to  and  approred  by 
fte  ■inletsr,  George  Orenvflle ;  but  through  delay  the  plan  was  nerer  carried  out  He  prepared  a  history  of  the  pioTinee 
if  New  Yetk,  from  tiM  first  dlseorery  to  the  year  178S,  which  was  published  in  17S7.  On  the  eracuation  of  New  Tork  by 
thsBritiah  tn  1788,  Mr.  Smith  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  untU  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  ef  Canada,  in 
1381   Hdsofllce  he  held  untn  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  third  of  December,  17ML 

I  A  «eaplete  file  of  Oia  eariy  perlodiesl  Is  in  the  llbiary  of  the  New  Tork  Historical  Society. 

5hGafaM*sNewTorkMereniy,of  Mayl4th,178t,weflnd  the  Ibllowing:  •*  The  trustees  of  the  New  Toric  SodeCj 
lArvy  haT»  ordei*d  the  librarian  te  glre  his  attendance  erery  Monday  and  TInirsdiQr,  fk«m  half  an  hour  after  eleven  l» 
SMoi'doek.   Hie  anhteribert  ars  deriied  to  saad  their  annual  subseriptfon  to  the  trsasoier.** 
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|eot  of  King^s  College,  written  principally  by  Mr.  Livingston,  and  in  the  course  of  the  few  f<^- 
lowing  years  he  contributed  lai^gely  to  the  occasional  literature  of  the  country.  In  1758  he 
was  Jected  to  the  Assembly  of  the  Ckdony  of  New  York,  in  which  body  he  remuned  two 
years. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  p^^rs  entitled  The  Sentinel^  treating  of  the  general  and  prominent 
subjects  of  the  day,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  1785. 
These  papers  are  written  with  mudi  spirit  and  ability,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  greater  porti<Hi 
of  them  emanated  tram  the  pen  of  Mr.  livingston.  The  most  curious  and  characteristic  of  these 
is  entitled  A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old  Text^  which  forms  the  twenty-first  number  of  the  series. 
The  text  is,  "  Touch  not  mine  anointed.^^  After  showing  how  often  the  text  had  been  mis- 
understood and  misconstrued  by  previous  commentators,  in  favor  of  kings  rather  than  the 
people,  he  demonstrates  in  what  **  touching"  the  anointed  consists.  "  The  Lord^e  anointed^  that 
is,  i^epeopUj"  says  he,  **are  very  sensibly  touched  when  they  have  penalties  inflicted  on  them 
merely  for  their  religious  principles  or  worship.  By  entering  into  society  men  never  intended, 
nor  could  intend,  to  make  their  religion  a  matter  of  civil  cognizance.  For  religion  being  a 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  soul  to  universal  holiness,  it  can  neither  be  increased  nor  lessened 
by  any  political  laws.  And  civil  society,  being  contrived  for  the  preservation  of  men's  lives  and 
properties,  it  can  neither  be  ii\)ured  or  benefited  by  any  man's  religion.  Bendes,  how  can  any 
person,  with  the  least  color  of  reason,  pretend  that  I  have  a  right  to  judge  for  myseli^  and  yet 
punish  me  for  using  it? — that  is,  for  doing  what  he  acknowledged  I  had  a  right  to  do.  To  plead 
for  it,  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Hence,  every  species  of  persecution,  whether  under 
color  of  law  or  by  open  violence,  is  evidentiy  touching  the  people,  or,  in  other  words,  the  LotW% 
anointed. 

'^  All  those  wretched  nations  who  live  under  absolute  governments,  and  are  stripped  of  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind  by  their  unrelenting  oppressors,  are  most  miserably  touched.  Tyranny, 
my  brethren,  is  a  kind  of  political  damnation ;  and  were  all  the  enemies  of  human  happiness  to 
consult  together  for  a  whole  century,  they  could  not  invent  a  more  effectual  method  to  destroy 
It,  than  by  enslaving  a  free  people.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  liberty  ia 
no  more,  and  what  do  you  behold  but  nakedness,  beggary  and  want !  The  lords  of  the  creatioa 
used  like  the  bestial  herd ;  and  a  single  tyrant  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  thousands  I 

'*  A  free  people  may  be  said  to  be  touched,  whenever  any  of  those  laws  by  which  th^  dvil 
rights  are  secured  to  them  are  in  any  degree  infringed  or  viplated.  The  law,  my  brethren,  is  the 
foundation  of  our  liberties.  Take  away  this,  and  the  superstructure  tumbles  to  the  ground. 
How  acutely,  therefore,  do  they  touch  the  Lord^e  anoiMed,  who  would  raze  this  ^oriom 
foundation,  and  in  its  room  erect  the  enormous  Babel  of  despotic  pleasure  I 

^Whenever  any  man  declares  that  Englishmen  have  no  other  titie  to  their  liberty  than  the 
will  of  their  prince,  he  may  be  said  most  severely  to  touch  the  people  and  deserves  to  be  severely 
reproved  for  his  impudence.  Blessed  be  God,  we  do  not  hold  our  liberties  by  the  precarious 
tenure  of  any  man's  wilL  They  are  defended  by  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  law,  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  most  awftil  sanctions.  And  whoever  asserts  the  contrary  is  a  liar,  and  the  truik 
4$  not  in  him:'* 

The  next  important  production  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  celebrated  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,t  refhting  the  charges  made  by  that  prdate  against  the  early  colonists  of  America,  in  & 
sermon  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  that  appeared  at  that  time,  touchin^upon  the  proposed 
establishment  of  an  Episcopate  in  America.  Up<m  its  republication  in  London,  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  drew  forth  the  opposition,  in  pamphlets  and  parodies.  In  1770,  Mr« 
Livingston  published  the  satire  upon  Lieutenant  Governor  Ck>lden,  entitied  A  Soliloquy,  in 
which  he  was  unusually  severe  upon  that  gentieman.    In  the  fall  <^  the  same  year  he  was 

m  — _^ — . -_^_^^^____^_^_________ 

*  New  Tork  Gtfette,  Jaly  18th,  1766u— Tlie  latt  Biunber  of  the  8«ntiadl  wm  pabUdMd  on  tbe  tttti  Aiigott»  1T6& 

t  The  title  of  thie  worl^ia,  *•  A  Letter  to  the  Bight  Sereiend  Father  ia  God  John,  Loid  BlAop  of  Lkndal^  nnrrMJonnfl 

hf  tome  peaaeges  in  hie  Lordship's  sennoa,  on  the  90th  of  rebniai7,17Sr,iB  whleh  the  Amecioen  Colonial  an  kadad  wMi 

great  and  ondeeerred  reproaeh.** 
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deeted  preside&t  of  The  Moot^  a  dvb  organised  by  fha  prineipal  lawyers  of  Kew  York  eitj,  Ibr 
tiie  diieaflM<m  of  legal  qaestions  and  otiher  points  pertaining  to  the  law.  In  May,  1772,  ha 
removed  to  the  Tillage  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  pnd  in  the  finll  of  the  next  year  retired  to 
his  eonntry  seat,  afterwards  known  by  the  significant  title  of  Liberty  EaU.  Bat  he  did  not 
long  remain  in  this  retirement  The  revolulioiiary  difflcnlties  were  assmning  a  more  threatening 
a^>ect,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  enter  upon  that  which  proved  ''the  most  arduous  and  the 
most  honorable^  portion  of  his  Bfe.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Ck>ntinental 
Congress,  and  remained  in  that  bedy  until  the  fifth  of  June,  1776,  when  he  was  called  to  take 
ooimmand  of  the  New  Jersey  militia.  His  career  in  the  Congress  was  consistent  and  effective : 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  he  increased  his  already  high  and  honorable 
repntatioa. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  August  of  the  same  year  (1776),  the  first  repubMoan  legislature  of  New 
Jersey  elected  Mr.  Livingston  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  that  State ;  on  which  he  resigned  his 
command  in  the  militia  and  repaired  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  inaugurated  on  the  seventh 
of  September.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  before  the  legislative  assemblies,  a  week 
afterwards,  he  says:  ''Let  us,  gentlemen,  both  by  precept  and  practice,  encourage  a  spirit  of 
eeonomy,  industry  and  patriotism,  and  that  public  integrity  which  cannot  fail  to  exalt  a  nation : 
setting  our  fkces  at  the  same  time  Hie  aJUrU*  against  tiiat  dissoluteness  of  manners  and  political 
corruption  which  will  ever  be  the  reproach  of  any  people.  May  the  foundation  of  our  infuit 
Btate  be  laid  in  virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  superstructure  will  rise  glorious,  and  endure 
Ibr  ages.  Then  may  we  humbly  expect  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  who  divides  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance,  and  separates  the  sons  of  Adam.  In  fine,  gentiemen,  while  we  are  applauded 
by  the  whole  world  for  demolishing  the  old  fabric,  rotten  and  ruinous  as  it  was,  let  us  unitedly 
strive  to  approve  ourselves  master  builders,  by  giving  beauty,  strength  and  stability  to  the 
new."  In  this  speech.  Governor  Livingston  displays  that  infiexibility  yet  simplicity  of  character 
for  which  he  was  eminentiy  celebrated,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 

Wtiile  in  the  office  of  governor,  he  contributed  several  essays  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
under  the  signature  of  Bbrtentius,  These  essays  contributed  much  towards  strengthening  the 
hearts  and  nerving  the  arms  of  the  Americans,  who  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  success  of 
Great  Britain.  Their  wit  and  sarcasm  amused,  while  their  sturdy  independence  and  logical  elo- 
quence convinced,  the  doubting  patriots.  One  bt  the  most  characteristic  of  these  productions  is 
(M  the  Conqfteet  of  AmerieaA  "  It  is  observable,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  at  the  opening  of  every 
campaign  in  the  springy  the  British  plunderers  and  their  Tory  emissaries  announce  the  total  re- 
duction of  America  before  the  winter.  In  the  fall  they  find  themselves  as  remote  from  their 
purpose  as  they  are  in  the  spring :  and  then  we  are  threatened  with  innumerable  hosts  from 
Buseia  and  Germany,  who  will  utterly  extirpate  us  the  ensuing  summer,  or  reduce  us  to  the  most 
abject  snbmisrion.  They  have  so  beat  this  beaten  track,  that  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  I 
would  advise  them  to  explore  a  new  road ;  and  not  compel  us  to  nauseate  a  falsehood,  not  only 
because  we  know  it  to  be  one,  but  for  its  perpetual  repetition  without  the  least  variation  or  al- 
tomity.  According  to  custom,  therefore,  the  new  lie  (that  is  the  old  lie  reiterated)  for  the  next 
summer  is,  that  we  are  to  be  devoured  bones  and  all,  by  thirty-six  thousand  Russians;  be^des 
sometiiung  or  other  that  is  to  be  done  to  us  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  What  this  is  to  be  is  still  a 
prc^ound  secret;  but  as  it  will  doubtiess  be  something  very  extraordinary,  and  it  being  impossible 
to  conceive  what  else  he  can  do  to  us,  after  we  are  swallowed  by  the  Russians,  he  is  probably, 
by  some  poUtSoal  emetic  or  other,  to  bring  us  up  again.  I  should  thhik,  in  common  complaisanee 
to  human  reason,  that  absurdities  so  gross,  and  figments  so  destitute  of  probability,  would  only 
deceive  those  who  choose  to  be  deceived.  The  Empress  of  Busria,  thou^^  a  sovereign  in  petti- 
eoata,  knows  too  well  that  the  true  riches  of  a  nation  consist  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
suffer  such  a  number  of  her  subjects  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  in  America,  for  the  sake  of  fadl- 
Itating  the  fanatic  project  of  a  more  southern  potentate  in  breeches,  deluded  by  a  blundering 

•  I^m  thif  axprcMloi^  Mid  fh«  hit  "Inflexftto  ImptrttaUty,"  GoTW^ 
Imvi  «nioi«  tke  pMi4«  of  bit  Blato  bj  the  DMM  of  **Dr.  Ilint"--nSid^M<db»  j^ 

tThtowi^ww|iilMiliilatiltJtH»J«Myfliiitlib0fDiiM>ir«ifl^inT,tatfi6lb«aMMnh»trthatp*^ 
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minittry,  and  the  imiyenil  derision  of  Europe.  It  is  her  interest  (end  I  shall  wonder  if  ever 
{ffinoes  proceed  npcm  enj  other  principle,  before  the  commeneement  of  the  millenninm)  to  have 
America  dismembered  from  QretX  Britain,  which  mnst  of  necessity  reduce  the  naTal  power  of 
the  latto*,  and  make  Bnssia  a  Aill  match  lor  her  on  the  ocean.  Aid  as  for  the  King  of  Pmssiai 
considering  that  there  never  was  any  love  lost  between  him  and  the  familj  of  Bronswiok,  and 
that  he  has  long  been  Jealons  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Britain,  these  artificers  of  fraud  mi^t 
with  equal  plannbilitj,  haye  introduced  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  as  entering  into  leagues  and 
alliances  with  our  late  master  at  St.  James\  It  is  nothing  l^it  an  impudent  forgery  from  first 
to  last,  and  merely  fsbrioated  to  restore  to  their  natural  shape  and  features  the  crest-fallen  coun- 
tenances of  the  tories,  and  if  possible  to  intimidate  the  genuine  sons  of  America.  The  utmost 
they  can  do  they  have  already  done;  and  are  this  mcHnent  as  fiur  from  any  prospect  of  sutjecting 
us  to  the  d<Hninion  of  Britain,  as  they  were  in  the  ridiculous  hour  in  which  General  Gage  first 
arriyed  at  Boston.  This  is  no  secret  with  those  who  have  the  management  of  their  armiee  in 
America,  how  greatly  soeyer  the  nation  itself  may  be  deluded  by  the  pompous  accounts  of  their 
inH)gress.  But  whatever  becomes  of  Old  En^^d  at  least,  these  gentlemen  are  sure  of  accumu- 
lating immense  wealth  during  the  war ;  and  are  therefore  determined  to  keep  up  the  deluri<m  aa 
long  as  possible.  Bwrgoyne  is  the  only  one  of  any  distinction,  who  has  virtue  enou^^  to  own 
the  truth;  and  I  am  <^edibly  informed,  that  he  has  frankly  declared— that  he  was  most  egre- 
giously  deceived  in  the  Americana, — that  he  had  bera  led  to  believe  they  would  never  come  to 
bayoneting, — ^that  they  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  intrq>idity  in  attacAdng  intrendunenta, — 
that  although  a  regiment  of  his  grenadiers  and  light-infuitry  displayed,  in  an  engagement  with 
Odcmel  Morgan's  battalion  of  riflemen,  the  most  astonishing  gallantry,  Morgan  exceeded  them 
in  dexterity  and  generalship! — and  that  it  was  utteriy  impossible  ever  to  conquer  America." 
Under  the  dgnature  HortmtiuB^  Governor  Livingston  contributed  to  the  United  States  MagarinCi 
in  1779 ;  but  ascertaining  that  several  members  of  the  legislature  had  expressed  "their  dissatis- 
fsction  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  he  discontinued 
his  communications  altogether,  and  appears  to  have  written  nothing  for  the  press  for  several 
years.'' 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Governor  livingston,  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriots,  coupled 
with  the  odium  he  had  incurred  by  his  various  literary  productions,  issued  in  ridicule  and  defi- 
ance of  the  ministry  and  their  adherents,  subjected  him  to  continual  danger.  Several  attempta 
were  made  by  the  British  to  take  him  prisoner,  and  large  bounties  were  offered  by  those  in  an- 
thority,  for  his  apprehension.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1778,  he  says,  in  notidng  thia 
stafe  of  a£Eairs :  "  Thoy  certainly  overrate  my  merit,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  induces  them 
to  bid  so  extravagant  a  sum,  having  now  raised  my  price  fixmi  five  hundred  to  two  thousand 
guineas,  unless  it  be  that  General  Skinner  intends  to  pay  his  master's  debts,  as  he  has  long  been 
used  to  pay  his  own."*  Unsuccessful  in  these  attempts  upon  the  liberty  and  life  of  Govenu^ 
Livingston,  the  ministerial  press  he£^>ed  their  abuse  upon  him;  hardly  a  sheet  ^>pearing  from 
that  source  without  some  vilification  of  his  public  or  private  life.  Bivington's  Boyal  Gatette^ 
the  organ  of  the  ministerial  party  in  New  York  city,  was  particularly  violent  and  revengefrd. 
By  this  paper  he  was  designated  as  "  The  Titular  Oav&mor  qf  the  Jeriiee^^—^  SpwriouB  (3W- 
anwr,"— "Dw  Quitsote  of  the  JerBiee^^—^^  Knight  of  the  Moet  Monorahle  Order  qf  StarwUum^ 
amd  Chitfofthelndependenti;  "  and  in  A  Drecm^  published  in  the  issue  of  the  twenty-third  of 

*  Th«  JbUowing  to  an  Moount  of  on*  of  the  muMiooi  attompti  made  to  eaptuo  Ooremor  liTiagiloii,  tad  shourt  to 
wluU  A  degree  pertj  malioe  wm  carried  at  that  time.  It  to  taken  firom  the  New  JetMj  Oaiette^  of  Jolj  SSth,  1779:— A. 
number  of  villains  in  the  Tldnlty  of  Perslppene^,  MorrU  oonntjr,  having  for  aome  days  tN^re  been  tuapeoted  of  being  ooa* 
earned  In  a  eonapiraof  to  take  or  aaaaastnate  Ooremor  LiTtagatoo,  aa  soon  as  he  ahonld  reton  from  the  Ooneral  ftnssmMjr, 
a  son  of  U^  governor's  having  proviooalj  indneed  om  of  the  peraona  sospeoted  to  believe  that  hto  aseeOeMj  vas  lo«>ked 
for  on  the  88d  nit,  caused  a  report  to  be  propagated  towards  the  evening  of  that  day,  that  he  was  aetoaU j  relnned.  An 
the  jonng  gentleman  expected  that  the  oonsplrators  wonld,  in  oonseqnenee  of  the  report,  attaek  the  house  that  night,  h« 
had  eonoerted  proper  moasnres  for  their  reoeption.  Aoeoidlnglj,  abont  two  o^olook  the  next  morning^  the  rofllana  wef« 
dlaaovered  within  fiftj  yarda  of  the  govemor'a  honse;  bat  being  Ared  npon  bj  one  of  oor  patroies,  thej  instant^  took  Into 
the  wooda  and  fled.  The  person,  however,  who  was  sospeoted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  gaqg^  and  who  had  for  some  tlm* 
past  taken  np  hto  rsaldenee  in  that  neighborhood  to  focUltate  the  oonq>lrac7,  disappearing  the  next  mornings  was  pnnned 
ttid taken.   HetoeommittedtoJafllnlloRlstown,aad  has  alread/made  eonsidenble  dtoooverlei.   It  Is  fippoasd  that 
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f,  1779,  in  whioh  leTeral  of  the  more  prominent  **reMi^'pmm  in  roTiew,  ^>peen  ^the 
Ueek  tool  of  Lrmraeiov,  whidi  was  *it  for  treason,  saorilege  and  spoil,'  and  polluted  with 
evety  ipeeies  <tf  nnirder  and  iniqoi^,  was  oondemned  to  h4pwl  in  the  body  of  a  vH>\f;  and  I  be- 
held wllih  surprise,  that  he  retained  the  same  gawiUy  hdhw  and  fwriom  ^>pearanoe,  and  that 
his  toBgne  still  oontimied  to  be  red  with  human  gore.  Just  at  this  time  Mercury  toodhed  me 
wifii  his  wand,  and  thereby  bestowed  an  in^ht  into  Aitority,  when  I  saw  this  very  wolf  hung 
iqi  at  the  door  of  his  fold,  by  a  sh^erd  whose  innooent  fiook  had  beoi  from  time  to  time  thin- 
ned by  the  murdering  Jaws  of  this  sarage  animal''  These  scurrilous  publications  continued 
throughout  the  war,  but  the  gOTemor  suffered  nothing  from  such  abuse  and  critioisnu 

Tlie  services  of  Governor  Livingston  were  of  great  value  during  the  Revolution.  ISiM  oor- 
re^wndence  with  the  principal  men  of  that  time  evinces  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held; 
e^MciaDy  the  letters  of  Washington,  which  exhibit  the  utmost  regard  and  confidence  in  his  pa- 
triotiflm  and  abilities.  '* Your  Excellency,"  says  he,  *^will  be  sensible  how  much  the  honor 
aad  interest  of  these  States  must  be  eoooMfned  in  a  vigorous  co-operation,  should  the  event  I 
liBve  supposed  happen,  and  I  shall  place  the  ftillest  confidence  in  that  wisdom  and  energy  of 
iHdch  your  Excellence's  conduct  has  afforded  such  frequent  and  decinve  proofb.* 

In  January  of  the  year  1781,  Governor  Livingston  was  cshosen,  at  the  first  annual  election 
of  the  Asoerican  Philosophioal  Socne^,  a  councillor  of  that  body;  and  the  next  year  he  became 
m  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at  Oambridge,  Mass.  On  the  arri- 
▼al  of  the  news  of  peace,  he  returned  to  '^  Liberty  Hall,"  and  once  more  entered  upon  the  super- 
intendence of  his  home,  from  which  he  had  bera  abs^t  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  His 
j^y  at  being  thus  finally  allowed  to  relinquish  his  wandering  Ufe,  and  in  being  permanently 
yAaadi  to  his  wife  and  cMdren,  overflows  in  Mb  letters  written  about  this  time.  *^Thanks  to 
Heaven,"  says  he,  '^  that  the  times  again  permit  me  to  pursue  my  fieivorite  amusement  of  raising 
-vegetables ;  which,  with  the  additional  pleasure  resulting  from  my  library,  I  really  prefer  to  aU 
the  bustle  and  sploidor  of  the  wcnrld."  t  In  June,  1786,  he  was  elected  by  Oongress  to  succeed 
Mr.  Adaods  at  the  Court  of  Hcdland;  but  this  office  he  declined  on  account  of  hii  advancing  age^ 
"and  by  the  fear  of  being  thought  indifferent  to  the  affectionate  confidence  so  many  years  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey."  About  the  same  time  he  was  chosen  an  hcmorary 
member  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  OctobcNr 
of  the  same  year  (1786)  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  governor.  On  the  ninth  of  January, 
1786,  the  first  of  another  series  of  essays  ^>peared  in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  under  the  titie 
of  The  JWmUwe  Whiff.  These  were  contributed  by  Governor  Livingston,  and  are  written 
with  force  and  ability.  Li  1787  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention.  '^Mr. 
livingston  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Ccmvention,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  *^till  some  progress  had 
besn  made  in  tiie  task  committed  to  it,  and  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  debates;  but 
he  was  placed  on  important  committees,  where  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  an  agencT^  and  a  due 
influence.  He  was  personally  unknown  to  many,  perhaps  most  of  the  members,  but  there  was 
a  predisposition  in  all  to  mai^Uiast  the  req>ect  due  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name." 

Li  the  fjiJl  of  the  year  1789,  Mr.  livingston  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  held  that  position  uninterruptedly  since  his  election  under  the  first  republican 
ooostitntion  of  1776.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  June  following^  (1790,)  he  died,  req^eoted, 
honored  and  beloved. 

MM^If  Botanof  t]ioMTUkiiii,aM  nBtHafd  bjs  moeh  greater vUlalii  tlun  anj of  then, eTen  tlie  wonblpAil Dsrld 
IfathmiEeq^inmteryllejorof  theatfof  NewToriCfCoiwenklngwhom  one  Jamee  Allen,  ktelj  apprelMiided  for  reb- 
bii7,  aeebred  np<m  hie  ezemlnetlon,  **tbat  he  wae  preeent  when  the  Mid  meyor  deeired  JToeon  to  endeeTor  to  bun  Oar- 
emer  CUaton'k  hooee  in  the  conrse  of  the  nmuDer;  that  the  major  gare  him  a  deaorlption  of  iti  ritoation,  and  who  nred 
taitt;  ttat  jr<Mm»  lotted,  'he  thonld  hare  a  little  patienoe  and  It  ahoold  be  efll»eted.*  That  the  mayor  told  JToeoiH  Ward, 
Airvi^  and  iKMtliii^,  ftmr  of  hia  foOow-iobbera,  (that  la,  either  Mr.  Allen's  or  Mr.  llaTor'i,  as  t^ 
Vila  pity  thefooold  not  h^  some  plot,  and  bring  that  rased  0io«eriiorXlotffia<<0^  The j  replied  that  thej  had  planned 
■atten  aofeaOoltfiMHer,  that  thijwonld  hare  him  in  less  than  two  months;  and  that  the j  had  praptr  eonneetions  in 
ikit  qwrtsr  for  fha*  purpose.** 

•  MB.  Mtarla  N.  J.  BtaU  librarj:  8edgwiok*s  lifo  of  liTingstoD,  page  am 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  NEW  JEBSET  LEQISIATUBK 


The  Britiah  soldieiy  in  their  march  through 
ITew  Jersej  in  1776,  committed  the  most  bra- 
tal  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  State. 
They  wantonly  destroyed  the  property  they 
ooold  not  carry  away,  and  spread  desolation 
wherever  they  went.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit 
of  disafi^tion  manifested  itself  in  that  colony, 
arising  partly  from  the  irregular  state  of  the 
miUtia,  who,  from  the  inefficiency  and  bad  ex- 
ample of  their  officers,  were  allowed  to  plun- 
der many  of  the  inhabitants  on  pretence  of 
thdr  being  tories ;  and  partly  from  a  fbndness 
for  the  British  oonstitntion,  and  an  idea  that 
Great  Britain  was  irresistible  and  would  finally 
conquer.  The  following  speedi,  treathig  of 
these  affidrs,  was  deliyered  to  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February, 
1777: 

GxHTLDfsir:  Haring  already  laid  before  the 
Assembly,  by  messages,  the  several  matters  that 
have  occurred  to  me,  as  more  particularly  de- 
manding their  attention,  during  the  present  ses- 
fllOB,  it  may  seem  less  necessary  to  address  you 
in  we  more  oerem<mious  form  of  a  speech. 
But,  conceiving  it  my  duty  to  the  State,  to  de- 
liver my  sentiments  on  the  present  situation  of 
affidrs,  and  the  eventful  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  which  could  not  with 
any  propriety,  be  conveyed  in  occasional  mes- 
sages, you  will  excuse  my  giving  you  the  trouble 
of  attending  for  that  purpose. 

After  deploring  with  you  the  desolation  spread 
throuffh  tms  State,  by  an  unrelenting  enemy  who 
have,  mdeed,  marked  their  progress  with  a  de- 
vastation unknown  to  civuLEed  nations,  and 
evincive  of  the  most  implacable  ven«^eance,  I 
heartily  congratulate  you  upon  that  subsequent 
series  of  success,  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  crown  the  American  arms ;  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  important  enterprise  against  the 
enemy  at  Trenton  and  the  signal  victory  obtained 
over  them  at  Princeton,  by  the  gallant  troops 
under  the  command  of  his  Excellency  General 
Washington.  Gonsidering  the  contemptible  fig- 
ure they  make  at  present,  and  the  disgust  they 
have  given  to  many  of  their  own  comederates 
amoDffst  us,  by  their  more  than  Ck>thic  ravages, 
(ft>r  thus  doth  the  great  Disposer  of  events 
often  deduce  good  out  of  evil.)  their  irruption 
into  our  dominion  will  probably  redound  to  the 
public  benefit  It  has  certainly  enabled  us  the 
more  eflTectually  to  distinguish  our  friends  from 
our  enemies.  It  has  winnowed  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  It  has  discriminated  tJie  temporiring 
politician,  who,  at  the  first  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, was  determined  to  secure  his  idol,  proper- 
ty at  the  hazard  of  the  general  weal,  from  the 


persevering  patriot,  who,  having  embarked  Ids 
all  in  the  common  cause,  chooses  rather  to  risk, 
rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  the  preserva;tion  of 
the  more  estimable  treasure,  hberty,  than  to 
possess  it,  (eigoy  it  he  certainly  could  not,) 
upon  the  ignominious  terms  of  tamely  resign- 
ing his  country  and  posterity  to  perpetual  ser- 
vitude. It  has,  in  a  word,  opened  tiie  eyea  of 
those  who  were  made  to  believe  that  thmr  im- 
pious merit,  in  abettinj^  our  persecutors,  would 
exempt  them  from  bemg  involved  in  the  gene- 
ral ealamitiy.  But  as  the  rapacitv  of  the  enemj 
was  boon^Uess,  their  havoc  was  iadiaoriminata^ 
and  their  barbarity  unparalleled.     They  have 

Slundered  friends  and  foes.  Effects,  capable  of 
ivision,  they  have  divided.  Sudi  as  were 
not,  they  have  destroyed.  They  have  warred 
upon  decrepit  age;  warred  upon  defenodeaa 
youth.  They  have  committed  hostilities  agaisflt 
the  professors  of  literature,  and  the  ministera 
of  religion ;  against  public  records  and  private 
monuments,  and  books  of  improvement,  and 
parpen  of  curiosity,  and  against  the  aKs  and 
sciences.  They  have  butchered  the  wounded, 
asking  for  quarter ;  mangled  the  dpna,  welter- 
ing in  their  blood ;  refused  to  the  dead  the  ritea 
of  sepulture ;  suffered  prisoners  to  perish  for 
want  of  sustenance;  violated  the  cnastity  of 
women;  disfigured  private  dwellings  of  taste 
and  elegance;  and,  in  the  rage  of  impiefy  and 
barbarism,  profaned  and  prostrated  edifices  ded- 
icated to  Almighty  God. 

And  yet  th^re  are  amongst  us,  who,  either 
from  an^itious  or  lucrative  motives,  or  intimi- 
dated bv  the  terror  of  their  arms,  or  from  a 
partial  fondness  for  the  Britiah  constitution,  or 
deluded  by  insidious  propositions,  are  secretlj 
abetting,  or  openly  aiding  their  machinations 
to  deprive  us  of  that  liberty,  without  whidi 
man  is  a  beast^  and  government  a  curse. 

Besides  the  mexpressible  baseness  of  wishing 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  our  country,  or  to  acquire 
riches  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens,  how 
so<Mi  would  these  delusive  dreams,  upon  tiie 
conquest  of  America,  end  in  disi^pointment  t 
For  where  is  the  fund  to  recompense  those  re- 
tainers to  the  British  army  f  Was  every  estate 
in  America  to  be  confiscated,  and  converted 
into  cash,  the  product  would  not  satiate  the 
avidity  of  their  national  dependants,  nor  fruniah 
an  adequate  repast  for  the  keen  appetites  of 
their  own  ministerial  beneficiaries.  Instead 
of  gratuities  and  promotion,  these  unhappT 
accomplices  in  their  ^rranny,  would  meet  with 
supercilious  looks  and  cold  disdain ;  and,  after 
teaious  attendance,  be  finally  told  by  their 
haughty  masters,  tnat  they,  mdeed  tt>proved 
the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor.  Insulted, 
in  fine,  by  their  pretended  protectors,  but  reu 
betrayers,  and  goaded  with  the  stings  of  th^r 
own  oonadenoes,  they  would  remain  the  fri^it- 
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fid  monmneiitB  of  oootempt  and  diySne  indig- 
natbn,  and  lin^  out  the  rest  of  thdr  days  in 
•df-ccmdemnation  and  remorse ;  and,  in  weep- 
ing over  the  rnina  of  thmr  ooontry,  which 
themaelTea  bad  been  inetramentai  in  reducing 
to  deiolatloii  and  bondage. 

OtiMn  there  are,  who,  terrified  b  j  the  power 
of  Britain,  have  persuaded  thMnselyes.  that  she 
to  ndi  only  formidable,  bat  irresiBtible.  That 
her  power  is  great,  is  beyond  question ;  that  it 
to  not  to  be  deq>iBed,  to  the  dictate  of  common 
pnidenoe.  But,  then,  we  ongfat  also  to  consider 
Mr,  as  weak  in  coonoil,  and  ingolfbd  in  debt ; 
rednoed  in  her  trade;  rednoed  in  her  reyenne ; 
iwBieraed  in  pleasure ;  enervated  with  loxnry ; 
and,  in  dissipation  and  venality,  sorpaasing  all 
Idid^  We  ought  to  oomdder  her  as  hated 
by  ft  potent  rival,  her  natural  enemy,  and  par- 
tionlariy  exasperated  by  her  impious  conduct 
in  ttoe  laat  war,  as  well  as  her  insolent  manner 
of  eoaaaauAng  it;  and  thence  inflamed  with 
KMcaitmcsit,  ami  only  watching  a  favorable 
janetare  for  open  hostifitieB.  We  ought  to 
anmiider  the  amaring  expense  and  difficullnr  of 
tmnaiwrring  troops  and  provisions  above  mree 
fliooaand  miles,  with  the  impossibility  of  re- 
endtiBg  their  army  at  a  less  distance;  save 
oalj  witii  such  recreants,  whose  conscious  ffuilt 
miiflfe,  at  the  first  approach  of  danger,  appal  the 
atooteet  heart  Thosie  insuperable  obstacles 
aiTB  known  and  acknowledged  by  every  virtuous 
and  impartial  man  in  the  nation.  Even  the 
ftBthor  of  thto  hcnrid  war,  to  incapable  of  con- 
eealing  hto  own  confusion  and  oistress.  Too 
to  be  wholly  suppressed,  it  frequently 
era  itedf  in  &e  course  of  hto  speech — a 
L  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught  with  con- 
tradietioii ;  breathing  threatenings  and  betray- 
ing terror;  a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity 
and  eonstemation,  of  grandeur  and  abasement 
With  troops  invincible,  he  dreads  a  defeat,  and 
wants  reinforcements.  Yictorious  in  America, 
and  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  he  to  a  humble 
dq»6ndent  on  a  petty  prince ;  and  apprehends 
an  attack  upon  hto  own  metropolto ;  and,  with 
ftdl  confidence  in  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  France,  he  trembles  upon  hto  throne  at  her 
aecret  designs  and  open  preparations. 

With  all  this,  we  ought  to  contrast  the  nu- 
merous and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to 
t«Hl,  seasoned  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hale,  ro- 
bost^  patient  of  fJEitigue,  and,  fit>m  their  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  ready  to  face  danger  and  death ; 
the  immense  extent  of  continent,  which  our  in- 
fttnated  enemies  have  undertaken  to  sublugate ; 
the  remarkable  unanimify  of  its  inhabitants, 
notwithstanding  the  exception  of  a  few  apos- 
tates and  deserters ;  their  unshaken  resolution 
to  maintain  their  freedom  or  perish  in  the 
attempt ;  the  fertility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds 
of  provisions  necessary  for  the  support  of  war ; 
ear  inexhanstible  internal  resources  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  naval  armaments;  our  com- 
pirative  economy  in  public  expenses ;  and  the 
ndniosis  we  save  by  havinff  reprobated  the 
fiff^MT  exchange  of  our  valuable  staples  for 


the  worthless  baubles  and  finery  of  English 
manufacture.  Add  to  this,  that  in  a  cause  so 
Just  and  righteous  on  our  part,  we  have  the 
highest  reason  to  expect  the  olessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  glorious  conflict  For,  who  can  doubt 
the  interposition  of  the  Supremely  Just,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  people,  forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  de- 
fence of  every  thing  dear  and  precious,  against 
a  nation  deaf  to  our  complaints,  rejoicing  in 
our  misery,  wantonly  aggravating  our  oppres- 
sions, determined  to  divide  our  substance,  and, 
by  fire  and  sword,  to  compel  us  into  sub- 
mission? 

Respecting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
bating  certaki  royal  prerogatives  of  dangerous 
tendency,  it  has  been  applauded  by  the  best 
fudges ;  and  displays,  in  its  original  structure, 
illustrious  proofs  of  wisdom  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  But  what  avaito  the  best 
constitution  with  the  worst  administration  f 
For,  what  to  their  present  government^  and 
what  has  it  been  for  years  past,  but  a  penaoned 
confederacy  against  reason,  and  virtue,  and  ho- 
nor, and  patriotican,  and  the  rights  of  man  ff 
What  were  their  leaders,  but  a  set  of  political 
craftsmen,  fiagitiously  conspiring  to  erect  the 
babel,  dec^tinn,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  fabric  of  law ;  a  shameless  cabal, 
notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the  prince, 
corrupting  the  parliament,  debasing  the  people, 
depressing  the  most  virtuous,  and  exalting  the 
most  profligate ;  in  short,  an  insatiable  junto 
of  public  spoilers,  lavishinff  the  national  wealth, 
ana,  by  peculation  and  plunder,  accumulating 
a  debt  already  enormous  f  And  what  was  the 
minority  of  their  parliament,  formerly  the  most, 
august  assembly  m  the  world,  but  venal  pen- 
sioners to  the  Crown;  a  perfect  mockery  of 
all  popular  representation;  and,  at  the  abso- 
lute devotion  of  eveij  mintoter?  What  were 
the  characteristics  of  their  admintotration  of 
the  provinces  f  The  substitution  of  regal  in- 
structions'in  the  room  of  law ;  the  multiplica- 
tion of  officers  to  strengthen  the  court  mter- 
est ;  perpetually  extending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  retrenching  the  rights  of  the 
subject;  advancing  to  the  most  eminent  sta- 
tions men,  without  education,  and  of  the  most 
dissolute  mann^ ;  employing,  with  the  peo- 
ple's money,  a  band  of  emissaries  to  misrepre- 
sent and  traduce  the  people ;  and,  to  crown  the 
system  of  misrule,  sporting  our  persons  and 
estates,  by  filling  the  highest  seats  of  justice 
with  bankrupts,  bullies,  and  blockheads. 

From  such  a  nati<»i,  (though  all  thto  we  bore^ 
and  should  perhi^  have  borne  for  another  cen- 
tury, had  tney  not  avowedly  claimed  the  un- 
conditional disposal  of  life  and  property,)  it  to 
evidently  our  duty  to  be  detached.  To  remain 
hi4>py  or  safe,  in  our  connection  with  her,  be 
came  thenceforth  utterly  imposdble.  She  to 
moreover  precipitating  her  own  fall,  or  the  age 
of  miracles  to  returned,  and  Britain  a  phenome- 
non in  the  political  world,  without  a  paralld. 
The  proclamations  to  ensnare  the  timid  and 
credulous,  are  beyond  expression  diaingennoiw 
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and  tuntriiring.  In  a  s^ded  irfU  thej  oonoeal 
real  poison;  they  add  msnlt  to  h^oxj.  After 
repeated  intimatimiB  of  oommisBioners  to  treat 
with  America)  we  are  presented,  instead  of 
the  peaceful  olive-branch,  with  the  deyooring 
Bwora:  instead  of  being  Tisitedbjplenipotentiar 
ries  to  bring  matters  to  an  accommodation,  we 
are  invaded  hj  an  arm j,  in  their  opinion,  able 
to  snbdne  us.  And  upon  discovering  their  er- 
ror, the  terms  proponnded  amount  to  this:  ^^If 
7on  will  snbmit  without  resistance,  we  are  con- 
tent to  take  your  property,  and  spare  jour 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arro- 
gance n  we  wiU  gradoual J  pardon  yon,  for  hav- 
uig  hitherto  defuided  botiO' 

Oonsidering,  then,  their  bewildered  councils, 
their  blunderinff  ministry,  their  want  of  men 
and  money,  their  impaired  credit  and  declining 
oommerce,  their  lost  revenues  and  starving 
islands,  the  corruption  of  their  Parliament, 
with  the  effeminacy  of  their  nation,  and  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  is  against  all  proba- 
bility. Oonsidering  ftirther,  tne  horrid  enor- 
mity of  their  wagmg  war  agdnst  their  own 
brethr^  ezpostulSing  for  an  audience,  com- 
plaining of  injuries,  and  supplicating  for  re- 
dress, and  waging  it  with  a  ferocity  and  ven- 
geance unknown  to  moderate  ages,  and  con- 
trary to  all  laws,  human  and  divine;  and  we 
can  neither  question  the  Justice  of  our  oppod- 
tion,  nor  the  asnstance  of  Heaven  to  crown  it 
with  victory. 

Let  ns  not,  howevw,  presumptuously  rely  on 
the  interposition  of  Providence,  without  exert- 
ing those  efforts  which  it  is  our  duty  to  exert 
and  which  our  bountiful  Creator  has  enabled 
ns  to  exert  Let  ns  do  onr  part  to  open  the 
next  campaign  with  redoubled  vigor;  and  until 
■  the  United  States  have  humbledf  the  pride  of 


Britain,  and  obtained  an  honoraUe  peace, 
cheerftuly  famish  our  proportion  for  oootinu- 
ing  the  wai^— a  war,  founded,  on  onr  ode,  in  the 
immutable  obligation  of  self-defence,  and  in 
support  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  thing 
tending  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and  render  a 
people  happy;  on  their  part,  prompted  by 
boundless  avarice,  and  a  thirst  for  abeoliite 
sway,  and  bmlt  on  a  claim  repugnant  to  eveiy 
principle  of  reason  and  equity— a  claim  sub- 
versive to  all  liberty,  natural,  civil,  moral  and 
religions;  incompatible  with  human  happinesi) 
and  usurping  the  attributes  of  Deity,  deg^rading 
man  and  blaspheming  God. 

Let  ns  all,  therefn^  of  every  rank  and  de- 
gree, remember  our  piloted  faith  and  honor, 
to  maintain  the  cause  with  onr  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Let  us  inflexibly  persevere  in  proseet- 
ting,  to  a  happy  period^  what  has  been  ao  glo- 
riously begun,  and  hitherto  so  proroerou^ 
conducted.  And  let  those  in  more  distmgnisb- 
ed  stations  use  all  thehr  influence  and  authority 
to  rouse  the  supine,  to  animate  the  irreeohite, 
to  confirm  the  wavering^  and  to  draw  frtmi  his 
lurking  hole  the  skulking  neutral,  who,  leaving 
to  others  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  means 
in  the  final  result  to  reap  the  fhiits  of  that  vic- 
tory for  which  he  will  not  contend.  Let  us  be 
peculiarly  assiduous  in   bringing  to  condign 

Eunishment  those  detestable  parriddes,  who 
ave  been  <^>en]y  active  against  their  country. 
And  may  we,  in  aU'onr  deUberations  and  pro- 
ceedings, be  infiuenced  and  directed  by  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  fiste  of  nations,  by  whom 
empires  rise  and  fall,  and  who  will  not  alwm 
suffer  the  sceptre  of  the  wicked  to  rest  on  the 
lot  of  the  righteous,  but  in  due  time  avenge  an 
injured  people  on  their  unfeding  oppressor  and 
his  bloody  instruments. 
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FISHER  AMES. 

Fbheb  Amss  was  Ix^n  at  Dedham,  in  Norfolk  Coimtj,  MaasachnBetts,  aa  the  ninth  of  April| 
1798.  He  was  desoModed  from  (me  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  provinoe.  His  flftther,  Nathaniel 
Amea,  was  a  phjsidan  of  some  eminence.  To  his  skill  in  his  profession  he  added  a  knowledge 
(^asfronomj  and  mathematiGS,  and  for  several  years  pabUshed  an  almanao  or  An  A»tronam4eal 
JHarpj  which  was  *^  yearly  sought  for  on  account  g(  the  correct  calculations,  trite  maxims,  tfnd 
the  strict  monditj  which  filled  its  interstices." 

At  an  early  age  Usher  Ames  exhibited  an  ardent  fondness  for  classical  literatore.  When 
only  six  years  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  and  although  experiencing  great  disad- 
Tintages  from  a  fk^uent  change  of  instructors,  he  made  rapid  improvement,  and  was  admitted 
to  Harvard  OoUege  in  the  year  1770,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  twelfth  year.  While  at 
ooIUge  he  was  remarkable  for  his  ^>plication  and  industry  during  the  hours  devoted  to  study, 
sod  for  his  vivad^  and  animation  during  those  set  apart  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  From 
tiM  geniality  and  modesty  of  his  character,  he  soon  acquired  the  friendship  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  society  which  had  been  formed  by  the  students  for  improvement  in  elocu« 
tkn.  "It  was  early  observed  that  he  coveted  the  glory  of  eloquence.  In  Ids  declamation  be- 
fore  this  society,  he  was  remarked  for  the  energy  and  propriety  with  which  he  delivered  such 
^edmens  of  impassioned  oratory  as  his  genius  led  him  to  select.  His  compositions  at  this  time, 
bore  the  characteristic  stamp  which  has  always  marked  Ids  speaking  and  writing.  They  were 
seotoitious  and  full  of  ornament.''  In  1774  Mr.  Ames  graduated,  and  for  a  short  time  devoted 
himself  to  teaching,  occupying  the  hours  in  which  he  was  relieved  from  that  employment  in  re< 
viewmg  the  classics  he  had  studied  at  college,  and  in  reading  ancient  and  modem  history,  as 
veil  as  "some  <tf  the  best  novels.*'  He  was  a  great  lover  of  poetry,  and  became  familiar  with 
in  the  prindpal  English  writers  in  that  branch  of  literature.  He  dwelt  with  enthunasm  upon 
file  beauties  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  and  held  in  memory  many  of  their  choicest  passages, 
this  ooorse  of  reading  helped  to  furnish  ^^  that  f^d  of  materials  for  speaking  and  writing  which 
ke  possessed  in  singular  abundance.  Ids  remarkable  fertiHty  of  aUusion,  and  hia  abiUty  to  evolve 
a  train  of  imagery  adapted  to  every  subject  of  which  he  treated." 

Mr.  Ames  pursued  a  course  of  law  under  the  care  of  William  Tudor,*  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
ftn  of  tiie  year  1781  commenced  practice  in  his  native  town.  The  affiaira  of  government  soon 
•ttneted  Ida  attention.  On  the  twelfth  of  October,  1786,  appeared  ttam  his  pen  a  speculation 
ipon  the  state  of  poUtics  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  titie  of  Ludui  Jumui  BruUu^  and  in 
ksreh  of  the  year  foHowing  he  published  two  more  pieces  touching  upon  the  same  points,  under 
fte  tide  of  CamiUm,  These  productions  gave  Mr.  Ames  much  renown ;  ^'the  leading  men  of 
fte  State  turned  their  eyes  to  him  as  one  destined  to  render  the  most  important  services  to  the 


i  Tador,  a  ton  of  John  Tudor,  wm  born  at  Boston,  ICaMadniMtti,  on  tho  88th  of  Ifaroh,  1T50.  He  gradnatod 
a  Harrvd  OoOega  fea  17SS,  stadlod  law  with  John  Adama,  and  was  admlttad  to  praettoe  In  1779.  In  the  annj  of  the 
iMviitlon  he  held  IteoomndMtoaofa  colonel,  and  from  1775  to  1778  he  WMJndgoHidToeete-genereL  He  wae  a  member 
iffWHeve  and  fWaato,  and  in  1800  and  1810  the  Seeietaiy  of  Stale.  Of  the  Maaaaehnsetti  Hktoilfial  Sooletj  he  was  one 
rftteliiiiaii    HadiadlnJnl7,1806.— Xorifi^«JlM<M(>ra<ort.*  jra«ftJSRiia>»a^^ 
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omrntry.^    In  1788  he  was  ohoBen  to  the  State  legidatore,  in  which  awembly  he  advocated  im 
portant  edncalional  measures,  in  view  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  great  dumb  of  the  peopk^ 
and  rendering  them  capable  of  higher  ei^jojments.    In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Congress  nnder  the  constitotion,  in  which  bodj  he  remained  during  the  eight  years  of 
Washington's  administration.    He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  federal  policy,  and  on  eveiy 
qnestion  of  importance  took  an  active  part    He  opposed  the  commercial  resolutions  of  Mr. 
Madison,  because  he  thought  "that  commerce  could  not  be  served  by  regulations,  which  should 
oblige  us  to  ^sell  che^  and  buy  dear,'  and  he  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  resolutionB  could 
only  be  to  gratify  partialities  and  resentments,  which  all  statesmen  should  discard."    In  April, 
1796,  he  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  appropriation  for  Jay's  Treaty,  a  production  foil 
of  the  deepest  pathos  and  richest  eloquence.*    At  the  termination  of  the  session  of  Congreas, 
Hr.  Ames  travelled  at  the  south  for  his  health,  which  had  for  many  months  been  gradually  sink- 
ing.    On  his  partial  recovery,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  next  session,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.    At  the  end  of  this  sesdon  he  returned  to  his  home  at  Dedham,  and  declin- 
ing a  re-election,  took  up<m  himself  the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  continued  writing  poHti- 
eal  essays  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  of  which  bear  the  mark  of  the  statesman  and  ripe 
scholar.    In  the  year  1804  he  was  caUed  to  the  chair  of  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Oollege, 
which  honor  he  declined  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  a  consciousness  that  his  habits  were 
not  adapted  to  the  office.    On  the  morning  g(  the  Fourth  of  July,  1808,  he  expired,  having  just 
completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.t 


MADISON^  BESOLUnONS. 


The  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  third 
of  January,  1794,  resolved  itself  into  a  0<Hn- 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  report  of  Mr.  Jef- 
Ibrson,  Secretary  of  State,  '^On  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  foreign  nations,  and.  the  measures  which 
he  thought  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  same,"  when  Mr.  Madison  introduced  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions,  propodng  to  impose  "far- 
ther restrictions  and  higher  duties,  in  certain. 


•  Dr.  diarlM  Oddwdl,  In  his  aotoWogiaphj,  tknt  spetki 
of  AmM*8  eloqaenoe:  **He  wm  decidedly  one  of  the  mott 
iplendid  rlietorieluu  of  the  age.  Two  of  hit  speeohea,  in  » 
qieeUl  nuuiiier-4hat  on  Jay's  treaty,  and  that  nsoally  called 
hia  *TemaluMHL  apeech*  (keeanae  it  Indnded  aome  reapleo- 
dent  paaaa^iea  on  Indian  maaaaoieay— were  the  moat  bril- 
liant and  IhacinaUng  q;>eeimena  of  eloquence  I  have  ever 
beard ;  yet  have  I  listened  to  aome  of  the  moat  celebrated 
apeakers  in  the  Britiah  FaiUaa«nt--anu>ng  othera,  to  Wil- 
berforoe  and  MackJntoah,  Plonket,  Brovgham,  and  Oannlng: 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  waa  fkmiliar  with  the  oratory  of  Pitt 
the  flUher  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Borke  and 
Fez,  made  to  myaetf  the  aeknowledgment  that,  in  hia  own 
worda,  the  q>eech  of  Amea,  on  the  Britiah  treaty,  waa  the 
most  bewitching  piece  of  parlhunentaiy  oratory  he  had  erer 
liatenedta"* 

t  In  the  preparation  of  thla  sketch,  the  editor  haa  relied 
mainly  on  Mr.  KlrkUnd*B  ehaate  memoir  of  Mr.  Amea,  which 
la  attached  to  the  pabUahad  wwka  of  that  eminent  orator. 


cases,  on  the  manufactures  and  navigation  of 
foreign  nations,  employed  in  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  than  those  now  imposed."* 
On  these  resolutions  Mr.  Ames  addressed  tiie 
committee  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
as  follows: 

Mb.  Chaibman  :  The  question  lies  witlun  this 
compass:  is  there  any  measure  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  Congress,  Which  will  have  tbe  ef- 
fect to  put  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  better 
footing?  If  there  is^  it  is  our  undoubted  right 
to  adopt  it,  (if  by  right  is  understood  the  power 
of  self-government,  which  every  independ^t 
nation  possesses,)  and  our  own  as  complete  as 


«  Mr.  Madlaon,  in  explanation  of  hia  motiTes  and  xkma, 
spoke  of  the  security  and  extension  of  onr  oommerseasa 
principal  object  for  which  the  federal  goTemment  waa 
fiwmed.  He  nrged  the  tendency  of  hia  reaolvtiona  to  aiaara 
tons  an  eqoltable  ahare  of  the  earryinir  trade;  thsi  they 
would  enable  other  natlona  to  enter  into  oompotltloB  wlUk 
England  fbr  supplying  ns  with  mannfeetnrea ;  and  In  thia 
way  he  insisted  that  our  eoontry  coold  mnke  her  enemies 
feel  the  extent  of  her  power,  by  depriring  thoae  who  mine- 
ihctared  for  ua  of  their  bread.  Hf  adrerted  to  the  meaausa 
enforced  by  a  certain  nation  contrary  to  oar  maritime  rights^ 
and  ont  of  tbe  proceeda  cf  the  extra  impoaitiona  proposed, 
he  reconmiended  a  ralmbaraement  to  our  cittoena  of  their 
losses  arising  from  those  measoreSk  He  maintained  thai  if 
the  nation  cannot  protect  the  rights  of  Its  eitlBaaa,  it  oa^t 
to  repay  the  damage;  and  that  we  are  bound  to  obtafn 
reparatioii  for  the  i^Jnatlee  of  fereign  oatlona  to  onr  ettlaeMi, 
or  to  compensate  them  oors^Tea.— .imeiPs  Wort§,  paff$  ML 
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mj  other;  it  is  oor  dotj  also,  for  we  are  the 
d^poritaries  and  the  goardians  of  the  interests 
of  oor  oonstitcienta,  which,  on  every  considera- 
tion,  ooght  to  be  dear  to  us.  I  make  no  donbt 
tb^  are  so,  and  that  there  is  a  disposition  sof- 
fidently  ardent  existing  in  tMs  bodj,  to  oo- 

rftte  in  any  measures,  for  the  advancement  of 
common  good.  Indeed,  so  £ur  as  I  can 
Judge  firom  any  knowledge  I  have  of  human 
nature,  or  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  public 
transactiona,  that  sort  of  patriotism  which 
makes  ns  wish  the  general  prosperity,  when 
oar  priyate  interest  aoes  not  happen  to  stand 
in  the  way,  is  no  uncommon  sentiment.  In 
troth,  it  is  very  like  self-love,  and  not  much 
leas  prevalent  There  is  little  occasion  to  ex- 
cite and  inflame  it  It  is,  like  self-love,  more 
apt  to  want  intelligence  than  zeal.  The  danger 
fe  always,  that  it  will  rush  blindly  into  embar- 
raasments,  which  a  prudent  spirit  of  inquirr 
ought  have  prevented,  but  from  which  it  will 
ac^oelj  find  means  to  extricate  us.  While 
thioefore  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  inclina- 
tion  to  advance  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  are  acknowledged  and  felt  by  us 
all,  the  choice  of  the  proper  means  to  that  end 
is  a  matter  requiring  the  most  circumspect  in- 
qpary^  and  the  most  dispassionate  judgment 

iJter  a  debate  has  continued  a  long  time, 
the  sobject  veiy  frequently  becomes  tiresome 
before  it  is  exhausted.  Arguments,  however 
adid,  urged  by  different  spei&ers,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  render  the  discusdon  both  complex  and 
difhsive.  Without  pretending  to  give  to  my 
ar^^uments  any  other  merit,  I  shall  aim  at  sim- 
piidty. 

We  hear  it  declared,  that  the  design  of  the 
resdotions  is  to  place  our  trade  and  navigation 
on  a  better  footing.  By  better  footing^e  are 
to  understand  a  more  profitable  one.  Profit  is 
a  ^in  word,  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  have,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  twenty 
million  dollars  of  exports  annually.  To  have 
the  trade  of  exports  on  a  sood  footing,  means 
nothing  more  than  to  sell  them  dear ;  and  con- 
aeqoently,  the  trade  of  import  on  a  ffood  foot- 
ing, is  to  buy  chei^.  To  put  them  both  on  a 
b^ter  footing,  is  to  sell  dearer  and  to  buy  cheap- 
er than  we  do  at  present.  If  the  effect  of  the 
reeolutions  will  be  to  cause  our  exports  to  be 
•old  che^>er,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  our  trade  will  suffer  an  ii\{ury. 

It  is  hard  to  compute  how  great  the  ii^ury 
would  prove;  for  the  first  loss  of  value  in  the 
buying  dear,  and  selling  cheap,  is  onlv  the 
symptom  and  beginning  of  the  evil,  but  by  no 
means  the  measure  of  it;  it  will  withdraw  a 
great  part  oi  the  nourishment  that  now  sup- 
plies tne  wonderfbl  growth  of  our  industry  and 
opulence.  The  difference  may  not  amount  to  a 
mat  proportion  of  the  price  of  the  articles, 
bat  it  may  reach  the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
c(  the  producer;  it  may  have  effects  in  this 
way  which  will  be  of  the  worst  kind,  by  dis- 
eoangiag  the  prodoots  of  our  land  and  hidus- 
try.    It  &  to  thia  test  I  propose  to  bring  the 


resolutions  on  the  table;  and  if  it  shall  olear^ 
appear,  that  they  tend  to  cause  our  exports  to 
be  sola  cheaper,  and  our  imports  to  be  bought 
dearer,  they  cannot  escape  condemnation. 
Whatever  specious  show  of  advantage  may  be 
given  them,  they  deserve  to  be  called  aggrava- 
tions of  any  real  or  supposed  evils  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  not  remedies. 

I  have  framed  this  statement  of  the  question 
so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  of  de- 
bate, and  at  the  same  time,  I  confess  it  was  my 
design  to  exclude  from  consideration  a  numb^ 
of  topics  which  appear  to  me  totally  irrelative 
to  it 

The  best  answer  to  many  asserUons  we  have 
heard  is,  to  admit  them  without  proof.  We 
are  exhorted  to  assert  our  natural  rights;  to 
put  trade  on  a  respectable  footing;  to  dictate 
terms  of  trade  to  ouier  nations;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-deniaL  and  by  that,  and  by  shift- 
ing our  commerce  m>m  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, to  make  our  enemies  feel  tiie  extent  of  our 
power.  This  lan^^uage,  as  it  respects  the  pro- 
per subject  of  discussion,  means  nothing,  or 
what  is  worse.  If  our  trade  is  alreadv  on  a 
profitable  footing,  it  is  on  a  respectable  one. 
Unless  war  be  our  object,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire, what  are  the  dispositions  of  any  govern- 
ment, with  whose  subjects  our  merchants  deal 
to  the  best  advantage.  While  they  will  smoke 
our  tobacco,  and  eat  our  provisions,  it  is  very 
immaterial,  both  to  the  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer, what  are  the  politics  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, exceptinjK  so  far  as  their  quarrels  may  dis- 
turb the  benefits  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  commerce  is  concerned, 
the  inquiry  is,  have  we  a  good  market! 

The  good  or  bad  state  clour  actual  market  is 
the  question.  The  actual  market  is  every  where 
more  or  less  a  restricted  one,  and  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  displaced  by  the  artifidaL 
Most  nations,  for  -reasons  of  which  they  alone 
are  the  riffhtnil  Judges,  have  regulated  and  re- 
stricted their  intercourse,  according  to  their 
views  of  safety  and  profit  We  claim  for  our- 
selves the  same  right,  as  the  acts  in  our  statute 
book,  and  the  resolutions  on  the  table  evince, 
without  holding  ourselves  accountable  to  any 
other  nation  whatever.  The  right,  which  we 
properly  claim,  and  which  we  properly  exer- 
cise, when  we  do  it  prudently  and  use^y  for 
our  nation,  is  as  well  established,  and  has  been 
lon^r  in  use  in  the  countries  of  which  we  com- 
plain, than  in  our  own.  If  their  right  is  aa 
good  as  that  of  Oongress,  to  regulate  and  re- 
strict, why  do  we  talk  of  a  strenuous  exertion 
of  our  force,  and  by  dictating  terms  to  nations, 
who  are  fancied  to  be  physically  dependent  on 
America,  to  change  the  policy  of  nations  f  It 
nukv  be  very  true,  that  their  policy  is  very  wise 
and  good  for  themselves^  but  not  as  favorable 
for  us  as  we  could  make  it,  if  we  could  legis- 
late  for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

The  extravagant  despotism  of  this  language 
accords  verv  ill  with  our  power  to  give  it  d- 
fect,  or  with  the  affecti^on  of  leal  for  an  un* 
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limited  freedom  of  commerce.  Such  a  state  of 
abeolnte  freedom  of  commerce  never  did  exist, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it 
ever  will.  Were  I  invested  with  the  trost  to 
le^^islate  for  mankind,  it  is  verr  probable  the 
firat  act  of  my  anthorilT-  would  be  to  throw  all 
the  restrictiye  and  prohibitory  laws  of  trade 
into  the  fire;  the  resolutions  on  the  table  would 
not  be  scared.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so.  it  is 
probable  I  should  have  a  quarrel  on  my  nands 
with  every  civilized  nation.  The  Dutch  would 
daim  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade,  for 
which  their  ancestors  passed  their  whole  lives 
in  warfare.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
would  be  no  less  obstinate.  If  we  calculate 
what  colony  monopolies  have  cost  in  wealth, 
In  suffering,  and  in  crimes,  we  shaU  say  they 
were  dearly  purchased.  The  English  would 
plead  for  their  navigation  act,  not  as  a  source 
of  ^n,  but  as  an  essential  means  of  securinff 
their  independence.  So  many  interests  would 
be  disturbed,  and  so  many  lost,  by  a  violent 
change  ftt>m  the  existing  to  an  unknown  order 
of  things ;  and  the  mutual  relations  of  nations, 
in  respect  to  their  power  and  wealth,  would 
suffer  such  a  shock,  that  the  idea  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  perfectly  Utopian  and  wild.  But 
for  this  country  to  form  the  project  of  changing 
the  policy  of  nations,  and  to  oegin  the  abolition 
of  restrictions  by  restrictions  of  its  own,  is 
equally  ridiculous  and  inconsistent 

Let  every  nation  that  is  really  disposed  to 
extend  the  liberty  o^oommerce,  beware  of  rash 
and  hasty  schemes  of  prohibition.  In  the  af- 
ffurs  of  trade,  as  in  most  others,  we  make  too 
many  laws.  We  follow  experience  too  little, 
and  the  visions  of  theorists  a  great  deal  too 
much.  Instead  of  listening  to  discourses  on 
what  the  market  ought  to  be,  and  what  the 
schemes,  which  always  promise  much  on  pa- 
per, pretend  to  make  it,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
actual  market  for  our  exports  and  imports. 
Hiis  will  bring  vague  asbertions  and  san- 
guine opinions  to  the  test  of  experience.  That 
rage  for  theory  and  system,  wnich  would  en- 
tan^e  even  practical  truth  in  the  web  of  the 
bram,  is  the  poison  of  public  discussion.  One 
&ct  is  better  than  two  systems. 

The  terms  on  which  our  exports  are  received 
in  the  British  market,  have  been  accurately  ex- 
amined by  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  William  L.  Smith.)  Before  his  statement 
of  fikcts  was  made  to  the  committee,  it  was 
urged,  and  with  no  little  warmth,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  England  indicated  her  inveteracy  to- 
wards this  country,  while  that  of  France,  spring- 
ing from  disinterested  affection,  constituted  a 
claim  for  gratitude  and  self-denying  measures 
of  retribution. 

Since  that  statement,  however,  that  romantic 
style,  which  is  so  ill  adapted  to  tiie  subject,  has 
been  changed.  We  hear  it  insinuated,  that  the 
comparison  of  the  footing  of  our  exports,  in  the 
markets  of  France  and  England,  is  of  no  im- 

gortance;  that  it  is  chiefly  our  object  to  see 
ow  we  may  assist  and  extend  our  oonmieroe. 


This  evasion  of  the  force  of  the  statement,  or 
rather  this  indirect  admission  of  its  authority, 
establishes  it  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that  it 
has  been  shaken  during  the  debate. 

It  has  been  made  to  appear,  beyond  contra- 
diction, that  the  British  market  for  our  exports, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  good  one ;  that  it  is 
better  than  theFrenclL  and  better  than  any  we 
have,  and  for  many  oi  our  products  the  onlj 
one. 

The  whole  amount  of  our  exports  to  the 
Britiflh  dominions,  in  the  year  enoing  the  80th 
September,  1790.  was  nine  million  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
six  dollars. 

But  it  will  be  more  simple  and  satiBfactory  to 
confine  the  inquiry  to  the  articles  following: 
breadstuff  tobacco,  rice,  wood,  the  produce  of 
the  fisheries,  fish  oil,  pot  and  pearl  ash,  salted 
meats,  indigo,  live  animals,  flax  seed,  naval 
stores,  and  iron. 

The  amount  of  the  beforementioned  articles 
exported  in  that  same  vear  to  the  British  do- 
minions, was  eight  mUlion  four  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  dollars. 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  restriction  of  in- 
imical and  jealous  prohibitions  to  cramp  our 
trade,  it  is  natural  to  scrutinize  the  Britisn  sys- 
tem, with  the  expectation  of  finding  little  be- 
sides the  effects  of  her  selfish  and  anny  policy. 

Yet  of  the  great  sum  of  nearly  eight  millions 
and  a  hal^  the  amount  of  the  products  before- 
mentioned  sold  in  her  markets,  two  articles 
only  are  dutied  by  way  of  restriction.  Bread- 
stuff is  dutied  so  hiffh  in  the  market  of  Great 
Britain  as,  in  times  of  plenty,  to  exclude  it,  and 
this  is  done  firom  the  desire  to  favor  her  own 
farmers.  Hie  mover  of  the  resolutions  justi- 
fied the  exclusion  of  our  breadstuff  from  the 
French  West  Indies  by  their  permanent  regula- 
tions, because,  he  said,  they  were  bound  to  pre- 
fer tneir  own  products  to  those  even  of  the 
United  States.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  same 
apology  would  do  for  England  in  her  home 
market  But  what  will  do  for  the  vindication 
of  one  nation  becomes  invective  against  an- 
other. The  criminal  nation  however  receives 
our  breadstuff  in  the  West  Indies  tree^  and  ex- 
cludes other  foreign,  so  as  to  give  our  producers 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  This  is  no  merit 
in  the  judgment  of  the  mover  of  the  resolutions, 
because  it  is  a  fragment  of  her  old  colony  sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  duties 
on  breadstuff  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  she  is  a  better  customer  fat 
that  article  in  Europe  than  her  neighbor  France. 
The  latter,  in  ordinary  times,  is  a  poor.customer 
for  breadstuff;  for  the  same  reason  that  our  own 
country  is,  because  she  produces  it  herself  and 
therefore  France  permits  it  to  be  hnported,  and 
the  United  States  do  the  like.  Great  Britain 
often  wants  the  article,  and  then  she  receives 
it ;  no  country  can  be  expected  to  buy  what  it 
does  not  want  The  breadstuff  sold  in  the 
European  dominions  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
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1790,  amounted  to  one  million  eifffatf-seren 
flioasand  ^gfat  hnndred  and  fort  j  dollars. 

Whale  ou  pi^  the  heavy  duty  of  eighteen 
poonda  tluree  ahillinga  ateriing  per  ton;  yet 
ipennaoeti  oil  fbnnd  a  market  there  to  the 
Tdne  dt  ei^ty-one  thonaand  and  forty-eight 
doHara. 

Thna  it  appeara,  that  of  eight  millions.and  a 
half  aold  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions 
(Mdy  the  yahie  fA  one  million  one  hnndred  and 
ilxty-eight  thonaand  dollars  was  nnd,er  dnty  of 
areatricttye  natore.  The  hreadstnff  is  hardly 
to  be  oonaidered  as  withbi  the  description ;  yet, 
to  give  the  argnm^t  its  fbll  force,  what  is  itf 
ibovtt  one-eighth  part  is  restricted.  To  proceed 
with  the  rendne : 


jtotktMDOttBtor 1478,800 

Iiv«  aainEMls  to  the  WMt  IndUi .      •             *  68,416 

x-«MdtoOrMtBriUla 91»,M4 


Total 


|756^1» 


These  artidea  are  reoeiyed  dnty  free,  which 
Is  a  good  foot  to  the  trade.  Yet  we  find,  ffood 
aa  it  is,  the  bnlk  of  onr  exports  is  receiyed  on 
eyen  better  terms : 


to  fib*  BUtiA  Ifeit  IndiM, 


«       .    $868,006 

,  .       .         S78,WB 

Ji—  whflo  otlMr  IbrelaB  flov  tfid  grain  are 
pfobfbHad. 

tbhMOo  to  Onot  Britain, S,754,4M 

Dttto  to  tbo  W«at  Indlea, 83,816 

Om  ahnilBg  and  three  pence  sterling,  dntj ;  three 
■Mw^fp  and  alxpeBea  on  other  foreign  tohaeeau 
In  the  Weat  Inidlea,  other  iJorelgn  tobaooo  la 
prohibited. 

Bfee^  Great  Britain, 778,869 

aavea  aUUUiga  and  i>iir penee per  ewt  dnty; 
eight  f*»«^^*«»(p  and  ten  pence  on  other  foreign 

TaWeatlBdiea, 180,077 

Other  AMoIgh  riee  prohibited. 
Wood  to  Great  Britain, 940^74 

Fk«e— higher  dnty  on  other  flvelgn. 
^wlatUdiea,     \       .....      .      88S,481 

riee    other  foreign  prcJiiblted. 
PM  and  pent  aahea, 747,076 

Jaaa    two  ahillingt  and  three  penee  <»i  other 
JxeiKB,  eqnal  to  ten  dollan  per  ton. 
Baval  stoffva  to  Great  Britain,        ....      190,670 

Bteher  dntlea  on  other  foreign. 
IW^R? Indies   .       .       .JT      ...  M69 

Fna—othor  fordcn  prohibited. 

ton  to  Great  BritiS; 81,619 

'  I  OB  other  foreign. 


$6t&10,996 

Una  it  appears  that  nearly  seyen-eighths  of 

tiie  exports  to  the  British  dominions  are  re- 

eeif«d  <hi  terms  of  positiye  finyor.    Foreigners, 

eor  Tiyala  in  the  aale  of  these  articles,  are  either 

abaohrtely  ahnt  oat  of  their  market  by  prohibi- 

tkMia,  or  diaoonraged  in  their  competition  with 

IB  by  h^er  dnties.    There  is  some  restriction, 

it  k  admitted,  bat  there  is,  to  balance  it,  a 

laige  amount  reoeiyed  dnty  free;  and  a  half 

aoea  to  the-  aoooant  of  priyilege  and  &yor. 

&s  is  better  than  she  treats  any  other  foreign 

MtioiL    It  b  better,  indeed,  than  she  treats  her 

•vm  aal^fects,  be<»ase  they  are  by  this  means 

4opriyed  of  a  fi^ee  and  open  market    It  is  bet- 

Uk  t^^  oar  footing  with  any  nation  with  whom 

ne  have  treatiea.    It  has  been  demonstratiyely 

ihovoy  that  it  ia  better  than  the  fboting  on 


which  France  reoeiyes  either  the  Hke  articles, 
or  the  aggregate  of  onr  prodncts.  The  best 
proof  in  th^  world  is,  that  they  are  not  sent  to 
France.  The  merchants  will  find  out  the  best 
market  sooner  than  we  shalL 
The  footing  of  onr  exports,  under  the  British 

Sstem,  is  better  than  that  of  their  exports  to 
e  United  States,  nnder  onr  system.  Nay,  it 
is  better  than  the  freedom  of  commerce,  which 
is  one  of  the  yisions  for  which  onr  solid  pros- 
perity is  to  be  hazarded ;  for,  suppose  we  could 
oatter  down  her  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, it  would  be  gaining  a  loss ;  one-eighth 
is  restricted,  and  more  than  six-eighths  haye 
restrictions  m  their  fayor.  It  is  as  plain  aa 
figures  can  make  it,  that  if  a  state  of  freedom 
for  our  exports  is  at  par,  the  present  system 
raises  them,  in  point  of  priyilege,  above  par. 
To  suppose  that  we  can  terrify  them  by  these 
resolutions  to  abolish  their  restrictions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  in  our  fayor  their 
duties,  to  exclude  other  foreigners  from  their 
market,  is  too  absurd  to  be  renited. 

We  haye  heard  that  the  market  of  France  is 
the  great  centre  of  our  interests ;  we  are  to  look 
to  her,  and  not  to  England,  for  advantages,  be- 
ing, as  the  style  of  theory  is,  our  best  customer 
and  best  friend,  showing  to  our  trade  particular 
favor  and  privilege,  while  England  manifests  in 
her  system  such  narrow  and  selfish  views.  It 
is  strange  to  remark  such  a  pointed  refutation 
of  assertions  and  opinions  by  facts.  The  amount 
sent  to  France  herself  is  very  trivial  Either 
our  merchants  are  ignorant  of  the  best  markets, 
or  those  which  they  prefer  are  the  best;  and  if 
the  English  markets,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  ill- 
usage,  are  still  preferred  to  the  French,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  former 
over  the  latter.  The  arguments  I  have  adverted 
to,  oblige  those  who  urge  them  to  make  a 
greater  difference  in  fiivor  of  the  English  than 
the  true  state  of  facts  will  warrant.  Indeed,  if 
they  persist  in  their  arguments,  they  are  bound 
to  deny  their  own  conclusions.  They  are 
bound  to  admit  this  position:  if  France  re- 
ceives UtUe  of  such  of  our  products  as  Great 
Britain  takes  on  terms  of  privilege  and  favor,  be- 
cause of  that  favor  it  allows  the  value  of  that  fa- 
vored footing.  If  France  takes  little  of  our  arti- 
cles, because  she  does  not  want  them,  it  shows  the 
absurdity  of  looking  to  her  as  the  best  customer. 

It  may  be  said,  and  truly,  that  Great  Britain 
regards  only  her  own  interest  in  these  argu- 
ments;  so  much  the  better.  If  it  is  her  interest 
to  affbrd  to  our  commerce  more  encouragement 
than  France  gives :  if  she  does  this,  when  she 
is  inveterate  agdnst  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  and 
when  we  are  indulging  an  avowed  hatred  to- 
wards her,  and  partiality  towards  France,  it 
shows  that  we  have  very  solid  ground  to  rely 
on.  Her  interest  is,  according  to  this  statement, 
stronger  than  our  passions,  stronger  than  her 
own,  and  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it 
cannot  be  put  to  any  more  trying  experiment 
in  ftiture.  The  good  will  and  friendship  of 
nations  are  hollow  fbundations  to  bmld  onr 
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gysteniB  upon.  Mutual  interoBt  is  a  bottom  of 
rook :  the  fervor  of  transient  sentiments  is  not 
better  than  straw  or  stubble.  Some  gentlemen 
have  lamented  this  distmst  of  anj  relation  be- 
tween nations,  except  an  interested  one ;  but 
the  substitution  of  any  other  principle  could 
produce  little  else  than  the  hypocrisy  of  senti- 
ment, and  an  instability  of  affairs.  It  would 
be  relying  on  what  is  not  stable,  instead  of 
what  is:  it  would  introduce  into  politics  the 
Jargon  of  romance.  It  is  in  this  sense,  and 
this  only,  that  the  word  favor  is  used :  a  state 
of  things,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  our  profit 
and  advantage,  though  intended  by  Great  Bri- 
tain merely  for  her  own.  The  disposition  of  a 
nation  is  immaterial ;  the  fSact,  that  we  profit 
by  their  system,  cannot  be  so  to  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  next  point  is,  to  consider  whether  our 
imports  are  on  a  good  footing,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  are  in  a  situi^on  to  buy 
what  we  have  occasion  for  at  a  cheap  rate.  In 
this  view,  the  systems  of  the  conmiercial  na- 
tions are  not  to  be  complained  o^  as  all  are 
desirous  of  selling  the  products  of  their  labor. 
Great  Britain  is  not  censured  in  this  respect 
The  objection  is  rather  of  the  opposite  Kind, 
that  we  buy  too  cheap,  and  therefore  consume 
too  much ;  and  that  we  take  not  only  as  much 
as  we  can  pay  for,  but  to  the  extent  of  our 
credit  also.  There  is  less  freedom  of  importa- 
tion, however,  from  the  West  Indies.  In  this 
respect,  France  is  more  restrictive  than  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  former  allows  the  exportation  to 
OS  of  only  rum  and  molasses,  while  England 
admits  that  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  principal 
West  India  products.  Yet  even  here,  when 
the  preference  seems  to  be  aecidedly  due  to  the 
British  system,  occasion  is  taken  to  extol  that 
of  the  French.  We  are  told,  that  they  sell  us 
the  chief  part  of  the  molasses,  which  is  con- 
sumed or  manufactured  into  rum ;  and  that  a 
ffreat  and  truly  important  branch,  the  distillery, 
is  kept  up  by  their  liberality  in  furnishing  the 
raw  materiaL  There  is  at  every  step,  matter 
to  confirm  the  remark,  that  nations  have  fram- 
ed their  regulations  to  suit  their  own  interests, 
not  ours.  France  is  a  ^reat  brandy  manufac- 
turer ;  she  will  not  admit  rum,  therefore,  even 
from  her  own  islands,  because  it  woula  sup- 
plant the  consumption  of  brandy.  The  mo- 
lasses was  for  that  reason,  some  years  ago,  of 
no  value  in  her  islands,  and  was  not  even  saved 
in  casks.  But  the  demand  from  our  country 
soon  raised  its  value.  The  policy  of  England 
has  been  equally  selfish.  The  molasses  is  dis- 
tilled in  her  islands,  because  she  has  no  manu- 
facture of  brandy  to  suffer  by  its  sale. 

A  question  remains  respecting  the  state  of 
our  navigation.  If  we  pay  no  regard  to  the 
re^fulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  ask,  whether 
this  valuable  branch  of  our  industry  and  capi- 
tal is  in  a  distressed  and  sickly  state,  we  shall 
find  it  is  in  a  strong  and  flourishing  condition. 
If  the  quantity  of  shipping  was  declining,  if  it 
vaa  unemployed,  even  at  low  frei^t^  I  anoiild 


say,  it  must  be  sustained  and  encouraged.  Ho 
such  thing  is  asserted.  Seamen^s  wages  an 
high,  freights  are  high,  and  American  bottoos 
in  frill  employment  But  the  complaint  is,  our 
vessels  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  British 
West  Indies.  It  is  even  affirmed,  that  no  dvil- 
ized  coxmtry  treats  us  so  ill  in  that  respeet. 
Spain,  and  Portugal  prohibit  the  traffic  to  thdr 
poesessicms,  not  only  in  oor  vessels,  but  in  their 
own,  which,  according  to  the  style  of  the  reeo- 
luticms,  is  wcH'se  treatment  than  we  meet  wifii 
from  the  British.  It  is  also  asserted,  and  ca  ai 
bad  ground,  that  our  vessels  ^re  excluded  from 
most  of  the  British  markets. 

This  is  not  true  in  any  sense.  We  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  greater  number  of  her  portfl^  in 
our  own  vessels ;  and  by  far  the  greater  vune 
of  our  exports  is  sold  in  British  porls,  into 
which  our  vessels  are  received,  not  only  on  a 
good  footing,  compared  with  otner  foreigners, 
but  on  terms  of  positive  favor,  on  better  terms 
than  British  vessels  are  admitted  into  our  own 
ports.  We  are  not  subject  to  the  alien  duties; 
and  the  li^ht  money,  Ac,  of  one  shilling  nine 
pence  sterlmg  per  ton  is  less  than  our  foreign 
tonnage  duty,  not  to  mention  the  iAn  percent 
tum^  on  the  duties  on  goods  in  foreign  bot* 
toms. 

But  in  the  port  of  London  our  vessds  are 
received  free.  It  is  for  the  nnpr^udiced  mind 
to  compare  these  facts  with  the  assertions  we 
have  heard  so  confidently  and  so  feelin^y  made 
by  the  mover  of  the  resolutions,  that  we  are 
excluded  from  most  of  their  ports^  and  that  no 
civilized  nation  treats  our  vessds  so  ill  as  the 
British. 

The  tonni^  of  the  vessels,  employed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  depenuenoies  and 
the  United  States,  is  called  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand ;  and  the  whole  of  this  is 
represented  as  our  just  right  The  same  gen- 
tleman speaks  of  our  natural  ri^t  to  the  car- 
riage of  our  own  articles,  and  that  we  may  and 
ought  to  insist  upon  our  equitable  share.  Yet^ 
soon  after,  he  uses  the  language  of  monopoly^ 
and  represents  the  whole  carriage  of  in^orts 
and  exports  as  the  proper  object  of  our  enorts, 
and  all  that  others  carry  as  a  dear  loss  to  us. 
If  an  equitable  share  of  the  carriage  means  hali^ 
we  have  it  ahready,  and  more,  and  our  prqK)^ 
tion  is  rapidly  increasing.  If  any  thing  is  meant 
by  Hie  natural  right  of  carriage,  one  woold 
imagine  that  it  belimgs  to  him,  whoever  he 
may  be,  who,  having  bought  our  produce,  and 
made  himself  the  owner,  thinks  proper  to  take 
it  with  him  to  his  own  country.  It  is  neither 
our  policy  nor  our  desiffu  to  dieck  the  sale  of 
our  produce.  We  invite  every  description  ol 
purchasers,  because  we  expect  to  sell  dearest^ 
when  the  number  and  competition  of  the  buy- 
ers is  the  greatest.  For  this  reason  the  total 
exclusion  of  foreigners  and  thehr  vessels  fron 
the  purchase  and  carriage  of  our  exports,  is  an 
advanti^  in  respect  to  navigation,  which  has 
a  disadvantage  to  balanoe  it,  in  re^>ect  to  ^ 
price  of  prodnce.    It  ia  with  thia 
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tm^t  to  receive  the  remark,  that  the  carriage 
of  cor  exports  should  be  our  object,  rather  than 
that  of  oor  unportB.  B7  going  with  our  yes- 
aels  into  foreign  ports  we  buy  onr  imports  in 
tihA  best  market.  By  giving  a  steady  and  mo- 
derate enconragement  to  our  own  shipping, 
without  pretending  violently  to  interrupt  the 
ecmrse  of  bosinees,  experience  will  soon  estab- 
Bah  that  order  of  things,  which  is  most  benefi- 
cial to  the  exporter,  the  importer,  and  the  ship 
owner.  The  best  interest  of  agriculture  is  the 
tme  interest  of  trade. 

In  a  trade,  mutually  beneficial,  it  is  strangely 
absurd  to  consider  the  gain  of  others  as  our 
loea.  Admitting  it,  however,  for  argument 
a^e,  yet  it  should  be  noticed,  that  the  loss  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping, is  computed  according  to  the  apparent 
tonnage.  Our  vessels  not  being  allowed  to  go 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  their  vessels,  mak- 
ing frequent  voyages,  appear  in  the  entries 
over  and  over  again.  In  the  trade  to  the  Eu- 
ropean dominions  of  Great  Britain,  the  distance 
bemg  greater,  our  vessels  are  not  so  often  en- 
tered. Both  these  circumstances  give  a  false 
■how  to  the  amount  of  British  tonnage,  com- 
pared with  the  American.  It  is,  however,  very 
pleasing  to  the  mind,  to  see  that  our  tonnage 
exceeds  the  British  in  the  European  trade. 
For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  will  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  the  tonnage  in  the  West 
India  trade,  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  calcu- 
lation. In  the  European  companson,  we  have 
Bore  tcmnage  in  the  British  than  in  the  French 
oommeroe ;  it  is  indeed  more  than  four  to  one. 
The  great  quantity  of  British  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  our  trade  is  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants, 
eaiployed  in  buying  and  exporting  our  produc- 
tioDS.  If  we  would  banish  the  ships,  we  must 
strike  at  the  root,  and  banish  the  capital.  And 
tins,  before  we  have  capital  of  our  own  grown 
op  to  replace  it,  would  be  an  operation  of  no 
little  violence  and  ii\)ury,  to  our  southern  breth- 
ren especially. 

IndSspendently  of  this  circumstance,  Great 
Britain  is  an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the 
navigation  line.  Her  ships  are  dearer,  and  the 
pfovisloning  of  her  seamen  is  perhaps  rather 
dtmrer  than  ours :  on  the  other  hand,  the  rate 
of  interest  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  sea- 
men's wages.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore, 
to  con«der  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  in 
oor  trade,  as  a  proof  of  a  bad  state  of  things, 
arinng  either  from  the  restrictions  of  that  gov- 
enment,  or  the  neglig^ce  or  timidity  of  this. 
Ve  are  to  charge  it  to  causes  which  are  more 
eoonected  with  the  natural  competition  of  capi- 
tal and  industry ;  causes  which,  in  fact,  retard- 
ed the  growth  of  our  shipping  more,  when  we 
were  colonies  and  our  snips  were  free,  than 
iiBoe  the  adoption  of  the  present  government. 
It  has  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  con- 
ititQtion  grew  out  of  the  complaints  of  the  na- 
tiea  respecting  commerce,  especially  that  with 
tbe  Britiah  dominicms.  What  was  then  lament- 
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ed  by  our  patriots?  Feebleness  of  the  public 
councils;  the  shadow  of  union,  and  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  public  credit ;  every  where  de- 
spondence, the  pressure  of  evils,  not  only  great 
but  portentous  of  civil  distractions.  These 
were  the  grievances ;  and  what  more  was  then 
desired  than  their  remedies  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
survey  this  prosperous  country  and  to  assert 
that  &ey  have  been  delayed  ?  Trade  flourishes 
on  our  wharves,  although  it  droops  in  speeches. 
Manufactures  have  risen  under  the  shade  of 
protecting  duties,  from  almost  nothing,  to  such 
a  state  that  we  are  even  told  we  can  depend  on 
the  domestic  supply,  if  the  foreign  should  cease. 
The  fisheries,  wnich  we  found  in  decline,  are  in 
the  most  vigorous  growth :  the  whale  fishery, 
which  our  allies  would  have  transferred  to  Dun- 
kirk, now  extends  over  the  whole  ocean.  To 
that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  sea  is  but  a  park 
for  hunting  its  monsters;  such  is  tbpir  activity, 
the  deepest  abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey 
a  hiding  place.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
frontier  circle  widens,  how  the  interior  im- 
proves, and  let  it  be  repeated  that  the  hopes  of 
■the  people,  when  they  lormed  this  constitution 
have  been  frustrated. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  our  prejudices 
prove  stronger  than  our  senses ;  if  it  should  be 
believed  that  our  farmers  and  merchants  see 
their  products  and  ships  and  wharves  going  to 
decay  together,  and  they  are  ignorant  or  silent 
on  their  own  ruin ;  still  the  public  documents 
would  not  disclose  so  alarming  a  state  of  our 
affitirs.  Our  imports  are  obtained  so  plentifully 
and  cheaply,  that  one  of  the  avowed  objects  of 
the  resolutions  is,  to  make  them  scarcer  and 
dearer.  Our  exports,  so  far  from  languishing, 
have  increased  two  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
year.  Our  navigation  is  found  to  be  augment- 
ed beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation.  We 
hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the  English  derived 
from  the  navigation  act :  and  we  are  asked  in 
a  tone  of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do 
nothing?  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say.  Congress 
has  done  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of 
American  navigation?  To  counteract  the  navi- 
gation act,  we  have  laid  on  British,  a  higher 
tonnage  than  our  own  vessels  pay  in  &eir 

Sorts;  and  what  is  much  more  effectual,  we 
ave  imposed  ten  per  centum  on  the  duties, 
when  the  dutied  articles  are  borne  in  foreign 
bottoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting 
trade  a  monopoly  to  our  own  vessels.  Let 
those  who  have  asserted  that  this  is  nothing, 
compare  facts  with  the  regulations  which  pro- 
duced them. 


Tonnage. 
American,  1789, 
Foreign,    .    .    . 

Axnericaii,1790, 
Foreign,    .    .    . 

American,  1791, 
Foreign,    .    .    . 

American,  1792, 
Foreign,    .    .    . 


Tons.    Excefls  of  American  tonnage. 
297,468 


.  265,116 

.  847,668 

.  20S,916 

.  868,810 

.  240,799 

.  415,880 
844,968 


89,862 

88,747 
128,011 
171,067 
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Is  not  this  increase  of  American  shipping 
rapid  enough  ?  Many,  persons  say  it  is  too 
rapid,  and  attracts  too  mnch  capital  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  I  cannot  readily 
persuade  myself  to  think  so  yaluable  a  branch 
of  employment  thrives  too  fast.  But  a  steady 
and  sure  encouragement  is  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  violent  methods  of  forcing  its  growth.  It 
is  not  clear  that  the  quantity  of  our  navigation, 
including  our  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  is 
less  in  proportion  to  those  of  that  nation :  in 
that  computation  we  shall  probably  find  that 
we  are  already  more  a  navigating  people  than 
the  English. 

As  this  is  a  growing  country,  we  have  the 
most  stable  ground  of  dependence  on  the  cor- 
responding growth  of  our  navigation ;  and  that 
the  increasing  demand  for  shipping  will  rather 
fall  to  the  share  of  Americans  than  foreigners, 
is  not  to  be  denied.  We  did  expect  this  from 
the  nature  \>f  our  own  laws ;  we  have  been 
confirmed  in  it  by  experience;  and  we  know 
that  an  American  bottom  is  actually  preferred 
to  a  foreign  one.  In  cases  where  one  partner 
is  an  American,  and  another  a  foreigner,  the 
ship  is  made  an  American  bottom.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  overthrows  a  whole  theory  of  reason- 
ing on  the  necessity  of  further  restrictions.  It 
shows  that  the  work  of  restriction  is  already 
done. 

If  we  take  the  aggregate  view  of  our  com- 
mercial interests,  wo  shall  find  much  more  oc- 
casion for  satisfaction,  and  even  exultation, 
than  complaint,  and  none  for  despondence.  It 
would  be  too  bold  to  say  that  our  condition  is 
00  eligible  there  is  nothing  to  be  wished.  Nei- 
ther the  order  of  nature,  nor  the  allotments  of 
Providence,  afford  perfect  content;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  in  our  politics  what  is  de- 
nied in  the  laws  of  our  being.  The  nations 
witib  whom  we  have  intercourse  have,  without 
exception,  more  or  less  restricted  their  com- 
merce. They  have  fhimed  their  regulations  to 
suit  their  real  or  fancied  interests.  The  code 
of  France  is  as  full  of  restrictions  as  that  of 
Ihiffland.  We  have  regulations  of  our  own; 
and  they  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Inasmuch  as  the  interest  and  circum- 
stances of  nations  vMy  so  essentially,  the  pro- 
ject of  an  exact  reciprocity  on  our  part  is  a 
vision.  What  we  desire  is,  to  have,  not  an  ex- 
act reciprocity,  but  an  intercourse  of  mutual 
benefit  and  convenience. 

It  has  scarcely  been  so  much  as  insinuated 
that  the  change  contemplated  will  be  a  profit- 
able one ;  that  it  will  enable  us  to  sell  dearer 
and  to  buy  cheaper:  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
invited  to  submit  to  the  hazards  and  losses  of  a 
oonfiict  with  our  customers;  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  self-deniaL  For  what—to  obtain 
better  markets?  No  such  thing;  but  to  shut 
up  for  ever,  if  possible,  the  best  market  we 
have  for  our  exports,  and  to  confine  ourselyes 
to  the  dearest  and  scarcest  markets  for  our  im- 
ports. And  this  is  to  be  done  for  the  benefit 
of  trade;  or,  as  it  is  soiBetimes  more  correctly 


said,  for  the  benefit  of  France.  This  language 
is  not  a  little  inconsistent  and  strange  tr^m 
those  who  recommend  a  non-importation  agree- 
ment, and  who  think  we  should  even  renoimoe 
the  sea  and  devote  ourselves  to  agricultore. 
Thus,  to  make  our  trade  more  free,  it  is  to  be 
embarrassed,  and  violently  shifted  from  one 
country  to  another,  not  according  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  merchants,  but  the  visionary  theo- 
ries and  capricious  rashness  of  the  legislators. 
To  make  trade  better,  it  is  to  be  made  nothing. 

So  far  as  commerce  and  navigation  are  re- 
garded, the  pretences  for  this  contest  are  con- 
fined to  two.  We  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
manufactured  articles  to  Great  Britain,  nor  any 
products,  exoept  of  our  own  growth;  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  go  with  our  own  vessels 
to  the  West  Indies.  The  former,  which  is  a 
provision  of  the  navigation  act,  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  our  interc^  as  our  trade  is  chiefly 
a  direct  one,  our  lapping  not  being  equal  to 
the  carrying  for  other  nations ;  and  our  manu- 
factured articles  are  not  ftimished  in  quantities 
for  exportation,  and  if  they  were,  Great  Britain 
would  not  be  a  customer.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  restriction  is  rather  nominal  than  real. 

The  exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  the  West 
Indies  is  of  more  importance.    When  we  pro- 
pose to  make  an  efibrt  to  force  a  privilege  from 
Great  Britain,  which  she  is  loth  to  yield  to  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  compare  the  value  of  the  object 
with  the  efibrt,  and  above  all,  to  calculate  yerj 
warily  the  probability  of  success.    A  trivial 
thing  deserves  not  a  great  exertion ;  much  lees 
ought  we  to  stake  a  very  great  good  in  posses- 
sion, for  a  slight  chance  of  a  less  good.    The 
carnage  of  one  half  the  exports  and  imports  to 
and  fr^m  the  British  West  Indies,  is  the  olject 
to  be  contended  for.     Our  whole  exports  to 
Great  Britain  are  to  be  hazarded.    We  sell  on 
terms  of  privilege,  and  positive  favor,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  ^own,  near  seven  millions  to 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.    We  are  to 
risk  the  privilege  in  this  great  amount^for 
what?    For  the  freight  only  of  one  half  the 
British  West   India  trade  with   the   Umted 
States.    It  belongs  to  commercial  men  to  cal- 
culate the  entire  value  of  the  flight  allpded 
to.    But  it  cannot  bear  much  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions.    Besiaes,  if  we  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  carrying  our  articles  in 
our  vessels  to  the  islands,  we  are  on  a  footing 
of  privilege  in  the  sale  of  them.    We  have  one 
privilege,  if  not  twa    It  is  readily  adnutted, 
that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have  our  vessels 
allowed  to  go  to  the  English  islands;  but  the 
value  of  the  object  has  its  limits,  and  we  go 
unquestionably  beyond  them,  when  we  throw 
our  whoVS  exports  into  confusion,  and  run  the 
risk  of  losing  our  best  markets,  lor  the  sake  <^ 
forcing  a  permission  to  carry  our  own  products 
to  one  of  those  markets;   in  which,  too,  it 
should  be  noticed,  we  sell  much  less  than  we 
do  to  Great  Britain  herselfl    If  to  this  we  add, 
that  the  success  of  the  contest  is  grounded  on 
the  sanguine  and  passionate  hypotiheais  of  oor 
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being  able  to  starve  the  islanders,  which,  on 
trial,  may  prove  false,  and  which  onr  being  in- 
volved in  the  war  would  overthrow  at  once,  we 
may  conclude,  without  goin^  further  into  the 
discussion,  that  prudence  foroids  our  engaging 
in  the  haaaards  of  a  oonunerdid  war ;  that  great 
things  should  not  be  staked  against  such  as  are 
of  much  less  value ;  that  what  we  possess  should 
not  be  risked  for  what  we  desire,  without  great 
odds  in  our  favor ;  still  less,  if  the  chance  is  in- 
finitely against  us. 

If  these  considerations  should  fail  of  their 
effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tendency  of  the  system  of 
discrimination^  to  redress  and  avenge  all  our 
wrongs,  and  to  realize  all  our  hqpes. 

It  has  been  avowed  that  we  are  to  look  to 
France,  not  to  England,  for  advantages  in  trade. 
We  are  to  show  our  spirit,  and  to  manifest  to- 
wards those  who  are  called  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  enmity,  and  towards  those  we  call  friends, 
something  more  than  passive  good  wilL  We 
are  to  take  active  measures  to  force  trade  out 
of  its  accustomed  channels,  and  to  shift  it  by 
each  means  from  Enghmd  to  France.  The  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  French  manufacturers 
may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  convention,  as  usurped  into  our  own.  How- 
ever onr  zeal  might  engage  us  to  interpose,  our 
duty  to  our  own  immediate  constituents  de- 
mands all  our  attention.  To  volunteer  it,  in 
order  to  excite  competition  in  one  foreign  na^ 
Hon  to  supplant  another,  is  a  very  strange  busi- 
ness; and  to  do  it,  as  it  has  been  irresistibly 
proved  it  will  happen,  at  the  charge  and  cost 
of  our  own  citizens,  is  a  thing  equally  beyond 
aU  jostification  and  all  example.  What  is  it 
but  to  tax  our  own  people  for  a  time,  perhaps 
for  a  lon^  time,  in  order  that  the  French  may 
at  last  sell  as  cheap  as  the  English?— cheaper 
they  cannot,  nor  is  it  so  much  as  pretended. 
The  tax  will  be  a  loss  to  us,  and  the  fancied 
tendency  of  it  not  a  gain  to  this  country  in  the 
event,  but  to  France.  We  shall  pay  more  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  end  pay  no  less;  for  no  ob- 
ject but  that  one  nation  may  receive  our  mo- 
ney, instead  of  the  other.  If  this  is  generous 
towards  France,  it  is  not  just  to  America.  It 
is  sacrificing  what  we  owe  to  our  constituents, 
to  what  we  pretend  to  feel  towards  strangers. 
We  have  indeed  heard  a  very  ardent  profes- 
sion of  gratitude  to  that  nation,  and  infinite  re- 
liance seems  to  be  placed  on  her  readiness  to 
saorifice  her  interest  to  ours.  The  story  of  this 
generous  strife  should  be  left  to  ornament  fic- 
ticm.  This  is  not  the  form  nor  the  occasion  to 
discharge  our  obligations  of  any  sort  to  any 
fi>reign  nation :  it  concerns  not  our  feelings  but 
our  interests ;  yet  the  debate  has  often  soared 
hi^  above  the  smoke  of  business  into  the  epic 
region.  The  market  for  tobacco,  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  pitch,  has  become  matter  of  senti- 
ment; ana  given  oqcasion  alternately  to  rouse 
our  courage  and  our  gratitude. 

H  inst^  of  hexameters,  we  prefer  discusa- 
bg  oar  relation  to  foreign  nations  in  the  com- 


mon language,  we  shall  not  find  that  we  are 
bound  bv  treaty  to  establish  a  preference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  French.  The  treaty  is  founded  on 
a  professed  reciprocity,  favor  for  favor.  Why 
is  the  principle  of  treaty  or  no  treaty  made  so 
essential,  when  the  favor  we  are  going  to  give 
is  an  act  of  supererogation?  It  is  not  expected 
by  one  of  the  nations  in  treaty :  for  HolLwd 
has  declared  in  her  treaty  with  us,  that  such 
preferences  are  the  fruitful  source  of  animosity, 
embarrassment  and  war.  The  French  have  set 
no  such  example.  They  discriminate,  in  ^eir 
late  navigation  act,  not  as  we  are  exhorted  to 
do,  between  nations  in  treaty  and  not  in  treaty, 
but  between  nations  at  war  and  not  at  war  with 
them;  so  that,  when  peace  Ukea  place,  Eng- 
land will  stand,  by  that  act,  on  the  same  ground 
with  ourselves.  If  we  expect  by  giving  favor 
to  get  favor  in  return,  it  is  improper  to  m^e  a 
law.  The  business  belongs  to  the  executive,  in 
whose  hands  the  constitution  has  placed  the 
power  of  dealing  with  foreign  nations.  It  is 
singular  to  negotiate  legislatively;  to  make  by 
a  law  half  a  bargain,  expecting  a  French  law 
would  make  the  other.  The  footing  of  treaty 
or  no  treaty  is  different  from  the  ground  taken 
by  the  mover  himself  in  supporting  bis  system. 
He  has  said,  favor  for  fav<»*  is  principle :  nations 
not  in  treaty  grant  favors,  those  in  treaty  re- 
strict our  trade.  Yet  the  principle  of  discrim- 
inating in  favor  of  nations  m  treaty,  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  declared  doctrine  of  the 
mover  and  with  facts,  but  it  is  inconsistent  with 
itself.  Nations  not  in  treaty,  are  so  very  un- 
equally operated  upon  by  the  resolutions,  it  is 
absurd  to  refer  them  to  one  principle.  Spain 
and  Portugal  }iave  no  treaties  with  us,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  have.  Spain  would  not  accede 
to  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  us  and 
France,  though  she  was  invited ;  Portugal 
would  not  sign  a  treaty  after  it  had  been  £s- 
cussed  and  signed  on  our  part  They  have  few 
ships  or  manufactures,  and  do  not  feed  their 
colonies  from  us:  of  course  there  is  little  for 
the  discrimination  to  operate  upon.  The  ope- 
ration on  nations  in  treaty  is  equally  a  satire  on 
the  principle  of  discrimination.  In  Sweden, 
with  whom  we  have  a  treaty,  duties  rise  high- 
er if  borne  in  our  bottoms,  than  in  her  own. 
France  does  the  like,  in  respect  to  tobacco,  two 
and  a  half  livres  the  kentle,  which  in  effect  pro- 
hibits our  vessels  to  freight  tobacco.  The  mover 
has,  somewhat  unluckuy,  proposed  to  except 
from  this  system  nations  having  no  navigation 
acts;  in  which  case,  France  would  become  the 
subject  of  unfriendly  discrimination,  as  the 
House  have  been  injFbrmed  since  the  debate 
b^an,  that  she  has  passed  such  acts. 

I  miffht  remark  on  the  disposition  of  England 
to  setUe  a  commercial  treaty,  and  the  known 
desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  (then  prime 
minister,)  in  1788,  to  form  such  an  one  on  the 
most  liberal  principles.  The  history  of  that 
business,  and  the  causes  which  prevented  its 
conclusion,  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
publia    The  powers  given  to  our  ministers 
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were  revoked,  and  jet  we  hear,  that  no  snoh 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  has 
existed.  The  declaration  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  parlia- 
ment, in  June,  1792,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Hammond,  shows  a  desire  to 
enter  upon  a  negotiation.  The  statement  of  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  privi- 
leges and  restrictions  of  onr  commerce,  that 
Great  Britain  has  shown  no  inclination  to  med- 
dle with  the  subject,  seems  to  be  incorrect 

The  expected  operation  of  the  resolutions  on 
different  nations,  is  obvious,  and  I  need  not  ex- 
amine their  supposed  tendency  to  dispose  Great 
Britain  to  settle  an  equitable  treaty  tnth  this 
country ;  but  I  ask,  whether  those  who  hold 
such  language  towards  that  nation  as  I  have 
heard,  can  be  supposed  to  desire  a  treaty  and 
friendly  connection.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
a  merit  to  express  hatred :  it  is  common  and 
natural  to  desire  to  annoy  and  to  crush  those 
whom  we  hate,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  to' 
pretend,  that  the  design  of  our  anger  is  to  em- 
brace them. 

The  tendency  of  angry  measures  to  friendly 
dispositions  and  arrangements,  is  not  obvious. 
We  affect  to  believe,  that  we  shall  quarrel  our- 
selves into  their  good  will :  that  we  shall  beat 
a  new  path  to  peace  and  friendship  with  Great 
Britain — one  that  is  grown  up  with  thorns,  and 
lined  with  men-traps  and  spring-guns.  It  should 
be  called  the  war  path. 

To  do  Justice  to  the  subject,  its  promised  ad- 
vantages should  be  examined.  Exciting  the 
competition  of  the  French,  is  to  prove  an  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  by  opening  a  new 
market  with  that  nation,  lliis  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible. If  it  means  any  thing,  it  is  an  ad- 
mission, that  their  market  is  not  a  good  one, 
or  that  they  have  not  taken  measures  to  favor 
our  traffic  with  them.  In  either  case,  our  sys- 
tem is  absurd.  The  balance  of  trade  is  against 
us,  and  in  favor  of  England.  But  the  resolu- 
tions can  only  aggravate  that  evil,  for,  by  com- 
pelling us  to  buy  dearer  and  sell  cheaper,  the 
oalance  will  be  turned  still  more  agamst  our 
country.  Neither  is  the  supply  from  France 
less  the  aliment  of  luxury,  than  that  from  Eng- 
land. Their  excess  of  credit  is  an  evil,  which 
we  pretend  to  cure  by  checking  the  natural 
growth  of  our  own  capital,  which  is  the  un- 
doubted tendency  of  restraining  trade :  the  pro- 
gress of  the  remedy  is  thus  delayed.  If  we  will 
trade,  there  must  be  capital.  It  is  best  to  have 
it  of  our  own ;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  must  de- 
pend on  credit.  Wealth  springs  from  the  profits 
of  employment,  and  the  best  writers  on  the 
subject  establish  it,  that  employment  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  that  is  to  excite  and  re- 
ward it  To  strike  off  credit,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  capital,  if  it  were  possible  to  do 
it,  would  so  far  stop  employment.  Fortunate- 
ly, it  is  not  possible ;  the  activity  of  individual 
industry  eludes  the  misjudging  power  of  gov- 
ernments. The  resolutions  wOuld,  in  effect, 
increase  the  demand  for  credit,  as  our  products 
selling  for  less  in  a  new  market^  and  our  im- 


ports beine  bought  dearer,  there  would  be  less 
money  and  more  need  of  it  Necessity  would 
produce  credit.  Where  the  laws  are  strict,  it 
will  soon  find  its  proper  level;  the  uses  of 
credit  will  remain,  and  the  evil  ¥rill  disappear. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  balances  of  trade, 
of  helping  it  by  restraint,  and  protecting  it  by 
systems  of  prohibition  and  restriction  ag^nst 
foreign  nations,  as  well  as  the  remedy  for  cre- 
dit, are  among  the  exploded  dogmas,  which  are 
equally  refuted  by  the  maxims  of  science  and 
the  authority  of  time.  Many  such  topics  have 
been  advanced,  which  were  known  to  exist  as 
pr^udices,  but  were  not  expected  as  arguments. 
It  seems  to  be  believed,  that  the  liberty  of 
commerce  is  of  some  value.  Although  there 
are  restrictions  on  one  side,  there  will  be  some 
liberty  left :  counter  restrictions,  by  diminish- 
ing that  liberty,  are  in  their  nature  aggrava- 
tions and  not  remedies.  We  compldn  of  the 
British  restrictions  as  of  a  millstone :  our  own 
system  will  be  another ;  so  that  our  trade  may 
hope  to  be  situated  between  the  upper  and  the 
nether  millstone. 

On  the  whole,  the  resolutions  contain  two 
great  principles — ^to  control  trade  by  law,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  the  better  management 
of  ^e  merchants ;  and  the  principle  of  a  sump- 
tuary law.  To  play  the  tyrant  in  the  counting- 
house,  and  in  directing  the  private  expenses  of 
our  citizens,  are  employments  equally  unworthy 
of  discussion. 

Besides  the  advantages  of  the  system,  we 
have  been  called  to  another  view  of  it,  which 
seems  to  have  less  connection  with  the  merits 
of  the  discussion.  The  acts  of  states,  and  the 
votes  of  public  bodies,  before  the  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  the  votes  of  the  House  since, 
have  been  stated  as  grounds  for  our  assent  to 
this  measure  at  this  time.  To  help  onr  own 
trade,  to  repel  any  real  or  supposed  attack  upon 
it,  cannot  fail  to  prepossess  the  mind :  accord- 
ingly, the  first  feelings  of  every  man  yield  to 
this  proposition.  But  the  sober  judgment,  on 
the  tendency  and  reasonableness  of  the  inter- 
meddling of  government,  often  does,  and  prob- 
ably ought  still  oftener  to  change  our  impres- 
sions. On  a  second  view  of  the  question,  the 
mfm,  who  voted  formerly  for  restrictions,  may 
say,  much  has  been  done  under  the  new  <^on- 
stitution,  and  the  good  effects  are  yet  making 
progress.  The  necessity  of  measures  of  counter 
restriction  will  appear  to  him  much  less  urgent, 
and  their  efficacy,  in  the  present  turbulent  state 
of  Europe,  infinitely  lebs  to  be  relied  on.  Far 
from  being  inconsistent  in  his  conduct,  consist- 
ency will  forbid  his  pressing  the  experiment  of 
his  principle  under  circumstances  which  bafile 
the  nopes  of  its  success.  But  if  so  much  sU^^s 
is  laid  on  former  opinions,  in  favor  of  this  mea- 
sure, how  happens  it  that  there  is  so  little  on 
that  which  now  appears  against  it?  Not  one 
merchant  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  in  this  body ; 
not  one  navigating  or  commercial  state  has 
patronized  it 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dependence  of 
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the  British  West  India  islands  on  onr  trapplies. 
1  admit,  that  they  cannot  draw  them  so  well, 
and  so  cheap,  from  any  other  quarter ;  hut  this 
18  not  the  point.  Are  they  physically  depend- 
ent? Can  we  starve  them — and  may  we  rea- 
sonahly  expect,  thus  to  dictate  to  Great  Britain 
a  free  admission  of  our  yessels  into  her  islands  ? 
A  few  details  will  prove  the  negative. — ^Beef 
and  porl^  sent  from  the  now  Umted  States  to 
ihe  British  West  Indies,  1778,  fourteen  thou- 
aand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  barrels. 
In  the  war  time,  1780,  ditto  from  England, 
seventeen  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  nmety- 
five :  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1783,  sixteen  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  and  twenty-six.  Ireland 
exported;  on  an  average  of  seven  years  prior 
to  1777,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bar- 
rels. Salted  fish  the  English  take  in  abundance, 
and  prohibit  its  importation  from  us.  Butter 
and  cheese  from  England  and  Ireland  are  but 
lately  banished  even  from  our  markets.  Ex- 
ports from  the  now  United  States,  1778 ;  horses, 
two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight ; 
cattle,  one  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three ; 
sheep  and  hogs,  five  thousand,  three  hundred 
and  twenty.  Twenty-two  years  prior  to  1791, 
were  exported  from  England  to  all  ports, 
twenty-nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  horses.  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  seven 
years  to  1777,  exported  four  thousand  and  forty 
live  stock,  exclusive  of  hogs.  The  coast  of 
Barbary,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  &c.  supply  sheep 
and  catUe.  The  islands,  since  the  war,  have 
increased  their  domestic  supplies  to  a  great 


be  now  United  States  exported  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
in  1778,  to  the  West  Indies.  Ireland,  by  graz- 
ing less,  could  supply  wheat ;  England  herself 
n^ally  exports  it ;  she  also  imports  from  Arch- 
angel. Sicily  and  the  Barbary  States  furnish 
wheat  in  abundance.  We  are  deceived,  when 
we  fancy  we  can  starve  foreign  countries. 
France  is  reckoned  to  consume  grain  at  the 
rate  of  seven  bushels  to  each  soul.  Twenty-six 
millions  of  souls,  the  quantity  one  hundred  and 
ttghty-two  millions  of  bushels.  We  export,  to 
tfisk  in  round  numbers,  five  or  six  millions  of 
bushds  to  all  the  different  countries,  which  we 
supply ;  a  trifle  this  to  their  wants.  Frugality 
is  a  greater  resource.  Instead  of  seven  bushels, 
perluips  two  could  be  saved  by  stinting  the 
eonsnmption  of  the  food  of  cattle,  or  by  the  use 
<ji  other  food.  Two  bushels  saved  to  each  soul 
is  fifty-two  millions  of  bushels,  a  quantity  which 
the  whole  trading  world,  perhaps,  could  not 
furnish.  Rice  is  said  to  be  prohibited  by  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  favor  their  own.    Braal  could 

T>]y  their  rice  instead  of  ours, 
must  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  despising 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  too  much  as  rivals  in 
the  West  India  supply  of  lumber,  especially  the 
former.  The  dependence,  the  English  had 
^aoed  on  them  some  years  ago,  failed,  partly 
oecanse  we  entered  into  competition  with  them 
00  very  superior  terms,  and  partly  because  they 


were  then  in  an  inflEmt  state.  They  are  now 
supposed  to  have  considerably  more  than  dou- 
blea  their  numbers  since  the  peace ;  and  i^ 
instead  of  having  us  for  competitors  for  the 
supply  as  before,  we  should  shut  ourselves  out 
by  refusing  our  supplies,  or  being  reftised  entry 
for  them,  ^ose  two  colonies  would  rise  from 
the  ground;  at  least  we  should  do  more  to 
bring  it  about  than  the  English  ministry  have 
been  able  to  do.  In  1772,  six  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  vessels,  the  actual  tonnage  of 
which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand, were  employed  in  the  West  India  trade 
f^om  Great  Britain.  They  were  supposed,  on 
good  ground,  to  be  but  half  freighted  to  the 
islands;  they  might  carry  lumber,  and  the 
freight  supposed  to  be  deficient  would  be,  at 
forty  shillings  sterling  the  ton,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This 
sum  would  diminish  the  extra  charge  of  carry- 
ing lumber  to  the  islands.  But  is  lumber  to  be 
hiS  ? — ^Yes.  in  Germany^  and  from  the  Baltic 
It  is  even  cheaper  in  Europe  than  our  own : 
besides  which,  the  hard  woods,  used  in  mills, 
are  abundant  in  the  islands. 

We  are  told  they  can  sell  their  rum  only  to 
the  United  States.  This  concerns  not  their 
subsistence,  but  their  profit  Examine  it,  how- 
ever. In  1778,  the  now  United  States  took 
near  three  million  gallons  of  rum.  The  re- 
maining British  colonies,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  coast,  have  a  considerable  demand 
for  this  article.  The  demand  of  Ireland  is  very 
much  on  the  increase.  It  was,  in  1768,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  gallons;  1770, 
one  million,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand gallons ;  1778,  one  million,  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  gallons. 

Thus  we  see,  a  total  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  trade  would  not  starve  the  islanders.  It 
would  affect  us  deeply ;  we  should  lose  the  sale 
of  our  products,  and,  of  course,  not  gain  the 
carriage  in  our  own  vessels ;  the  object  of  the 
contest  would  be  no  nearer  our  reach  than  be- 
fore. Instead,  however,  of  a  total  stoppage  of 
the  intercourse,  it  might  happen,  that  each 
nation  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
some  third  nation  would  carry  on  the  traffic  in 
its  own  bottoms.  While  this  measure  would 
disarm  our  system,  it  would  make  it  recoil  upon 
ourselves.  It  would,  in  effect,  operate  chiefly 
'to  obstruct  the  sale  of  our  products.  If  they 
should  remain  unsold,  it  would  be  so  much  dead 
loss ;  or  if  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  price 
on  the  consumers,  it  would  either  lessen  the 
consumption,  or  raise  up  rivals  in  the  supply. 
The  contest,  as  it  respects  the  West  India  trade, 
is  in  every  respect  against  us.  To  embarrass 
the  supply  from  the  United  States,  supposing 
the  worst  as  it  regards  the  planters,  can  do  no 
more  than  enhance  the  price  of  sugar,  coffee 
and  other  products.  The  French  islands  are 
now  in  ruins,  and  the  English  planters  have  an 
increased  price  and  double  demand  in  conse- 
quence. While  Great  Britain  ccmflned  Uie 
colony  trade  to  herself  she  gave  to  the  oolooiBtg 
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in  return  a  monopoly  in  her  consumption  of 
West  India  articles.  The  extra  expense,  arising 
from  the  severest  operation  of  our  system,  is 
already  provided  against,  two  fold ;  like  other 
charges  on  the  products  of  lahor  and  capital, 
the  burden  will  fall  on  the  consumer.  The 
luxurious  and  opulent  consumer  in  Europe  will 
not  regard,  and  perhaps  will  not  know,  the  in- 
crease of  price  nor  the  cause  of  it  The  new 
settler,  who  clears  his  land  and  sells  the  lum- 
ber, will  feel  any  convulsion  in  the  market 
more  sensibly,  without  being  able  to  sustiun  it 
at  all.  It  is  a  contest  of  wealth  against  want 
of  self-denial,  between  luxury  and  daily  subsist- 
ence, that  we  provoke  with  so  much  confidence 
of  success.  A  man  of  experience  in  the  West 
India  trade  will  see  this  contrast  more  strongly 
than  it  is  possible  to  represent  it. 

One  of  the  excellences,  for  which  the  mea- 
sure is  recommended,  is,  that  it  will  affect  our 
jnports.  What  is  offered  as  an  argument,  is 
really  an  objection.  Who  will  supply  our 
wants?  Our  own  manufactures  are  growing, 
and  it  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  they 
are.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  overrate  their 
capacity  to  clothe  us.  The  same  number  of 
inhabitants  require  more  and  more,  because 
wealth  increases.  Add  to  this  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  numbers,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  correct 
to  estimate  the  progress  of  manufactures  as 
only  keeping  pace  with  that  of  our  increasing 
consumption  and  population.  It  follows,  that 
we  shall  continue  to  demand,  in  future,  to  the 
amount  of  our  present  importation.  It  is  not 
inteuded  by  the  resolutions,  that  we  shall  im- 
port from  England.  Holland  and  the  north  of 
Europe  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  variety,  or 
sufficient  quantity  for  our  consumption.  It  is 
in  vain  to  look  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Italian  States.  We  are  expected  to  depend 
principally  upon  France:  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine the  ground  of  this  dependence  without 
adverting  to  the  present  situation  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  practise  no 
disguise ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  politics  of  France  into  this  discussion. 
If  others  can  find  in  the  scenes  that  pass  there, 
or  in  the  principles  and  agents  that  direct  them, 
proper  subjects  for  amiable  names,  and  sources 
of  joy  and  hope  in  the  prospect,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it :  it  is  an  amusement,  which  it  is 
not  my  intention  either  to  disturb  or  to  partake 
of.  I  turn  from  these  horrors,  to  examine  the 
condition  of  France  in  respect  to  manufacturing 
capital  and  industry.  In  this  point  of  view, 
whatever  political  improvements  may  be  hoped 
for,  it  cannot  escape  observation,  that  it  pre- 
sents only  a  wide  field  of  waste  and  desolation. 
Capital,  which  used  to  be  food  for  manufactures, 
is  become  their  fuel.  What  once  nourished 
industry,  now  lights  the  fires  of  civil  war,  and 
quickens  the  progress  of  destruction.  France 
is  like  a  ship,  with  a  fine  cargo,  burning  to  the 
water^s  edge ;  she  may  be  bidlt  upon  anew,  and 
freighted  with  another  cargo,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough,  when  that  shall  be,  to  depend  oa 


a  part  of  it  for  our  supply:  at  present,  and  for 
many  years,  she  will  not  be  so  much  a  nunisher 
as  a  consumer.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that 
we  shall  import  our  supplies  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  Great  Britain.  Any  obstruction 
to  the  importation  will  raise  the  price  which 
we  who  consume  must  bear. 

That  part  of  the  argument  which  rests  on  the 
supposed  distress  of  the  British  manufactnr^a, 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  our  market,  is  in 
every  view  unfounded.  They  would*  not  lose 
the  market,  in  fact,  and  if  they  did,  we  pro- 
digiously exaggerate  the  importance  of  oar 
consumption  to  the  British  workmen.  Import- 
ant it  doubtless  is,  but  a  little  attention  will 
expose  the  extreme  folly  of  the  opinion,  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  our  feet  by  a  trial  of 
our  self-denying  spirit.  England  now  supplants 
France  in  tiie  important  Levant  trade,  in  the 
supply  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  East,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  their  dependencies.  Her  trade 
with  Kussia  has,  of  late,  vastly  increased;  and 
she  is  treating  for  a  trade  with  China:  so 
that  the  new  demands  of  English  manufactures, 
consequent  upon  the  depression  of  France  as  a 
rival,  has  amounted  to  much  more  than  the 
whole  American  importation,  which  is  not 
three  millions. 

The  ill  effect  of  a  system  of  restriction  and 
prohibition  in  the  West  Indies,  has  been  noticed 
already.  The  privile^  allowed  to  our  exports 
to  England  may  be  withdrawn,  and  prohibitoiy 
or  high  duties  imposed. 

The  system  before  us  is  a  mischief  tiiat  goes 
to  the  root  of  our  prosperity.  The  merchants 
will  suffer  by  the  schemes  and  projects  of  a 
new  theory.  Great  numbers  were  mined  hy 
the  convulsions  of  1776.  They  are  an  order  of 
citizens  deserving  better  of  government  than 
to  be  involved  in  new  confusions.  It  is  wrong 
to  make  our  trade  wage  war  for  our  politics.  It 
is  now  scarcely  said  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
sought  for,  but  a  weapon  to  fight  with.  To 
gain  our  approbation  to  the  system,  we  are  told, 
it  is  to  be  gradually  established.  In  that  case, 
it  will  be  unavailing.  It  should  be  begun  wiUi 
in  all  its  strength,  if  we  think  of  starving  the 
islands.  Drive  them  suddenly  and  by  surprise 
to  extremity,  if  you  would  dictate  terms;  but 
they  will  prepare  against  a  long  expected  fail- 
ure of  our  supplies. 

Our  nation  will  be  tired  of  suffering  loss  and 
embarrassment  for  the  French.  The  stru^le, 
so  painful  to  ourselves,  so  ineffectual  against 
EnglEUid,  will  be  renounced,  and  we  shall  sit 
down  with  shame  and  loss,  with  disappointed 
passions  and  aggravated  complaints.  War, 
which  would  then  suit  our  feelings,  would  not 
suit  our  weakness.  We  might,  perhaps,  find 
some  European  power  willing  to  make  war  on 
England,  and  we  might  be  permitted  bj  a  strict 
alliance,  to  partake  the  misery  and  the  depeM- 
ence  of  being  a  subaltern  in  the  quarrel.  The 
happiness  of  this  situation  seems  to  be  in  view, 
when  the  system  before  us  is  avowed  to  be  toe 
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Instnnnent  of  avenging  onr  political  resent- 
ments. Those  who  ap&ot  to  dread  foreign 
influence,  will  do  well  to  avoid  a  partner- 
ship in  European  jealousies  and  rivalships. 
Courting  the  friendship  of  the  one,  and  pro- 
iK>king  the  hatred  of  the  other,  is  dimgerous  to 
our  real  independence;  for  it  would  compel 
America  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
one  for  protection  against  the  other.  Then 
foreign  influence,  pernicious  as  it  is,  would  he 
sought  for;  and  though  it  should  he  shunned, 
it  could  not  he  resisted.  The  connections  of 
trade  form  ties  hetween  individuals,  and  pro- 
duce little  control  over  government.  Thej  are 
the  ties  of  peace,  and  are  neither  corrupt  nor 
oorrupting. 

We  have  happily  escaped  from  a  state  of  the 
most  imminent  danger  to  our  peace:  a  false 
step  would  lose  all  the  security  for  its  continu- 
ance, which  we  owe  at  this  moment  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  President.  What  is  to  save  us  from 
war?  Not  our  own  power  which  inspires  no 
terror ;  not  the  gentle  and  forhearing  spirit  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  at  this  crisis;  not  the 
weakness  of  England;  not  her  affection  for 
this  conntay,  if  we  helieve  the  assurances  of 

rtiemen  on  the  other  side.  What  is  it,  then? 
is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  have 
America  for  a  customer  rather  than  an  enemy: 
and  it  is  precisely  that  interest  which  gentle- 
men are  so  eager  to  take  away  and  to  transfer 
to  France.  And  what  is  stranger  still,  they 
say  they  rely  on  that  operation  as  a  means  of 
producing  peace  with  the  Indians  and  Alge- 
rines.  The  wounds  inflicted  on  Great  Britain 
by  our  enmity,  are  expected  to  excite  her  to 
supplicate  our  friendship,  and  to  appease  us  hy 
soothing  the  animosity  of  our  enemies.  What  is 
to  produce  effects  so  mystical,  so  opposite  to 
nature,  so  much  exceeding  the  eflScacy  of  their 
pretended  causes?  This  wonder-working  pa- 
per on  the  table  is  the  weapon  of  terror  and 
destruction.  like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar's 
wall,  it  is  to  strike  parliaments  and  nations 
with  dismay:  it  is  to  he  stronger  than  fleets 
•gainst  pirates,  or  than  armies  against  Indians. 
After  the  examination  it  has  undergone,  credu- 
lity itself  will  laugh  at  these  pretensions. 

We  pretend  to  expect,  not  by  the  force  of 
our  restrictions,  but  by  the  mere  show  of  our 
spirit,  to  level  all  the  fences  that  have  guarded 
for  ages  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade.  The 
repeal  of  the  navigation  act  of  England,  which 
IS  cherished  as  the  palladium  of  her  safety, 
wtdch  time  has  rendered  venerable,  and  pros- 
perity endeared  to  her  people,  is  to  be  extort- 
ed, from  her  fears  of  a  weaker  nation.  It  is 
not  to  be  yielded  freely,  but  violently  torn  from 
her;  and  yet  the  idea  of  a  struggle  to  prevent 
indignity  and  loss,  is  considered  as  a  chimera 
too  ridiculous  for  sober  refutation.  She  will 
not  dare,  say  they,  to  resent  it ;  and  gentlemen 
have  pledged  theniselves  for  the  success  of  the 
attempt:  what  is  treated  as  a  phantom,  is 
▼ooched  hj  faot^    Her  navigation  act  is  known 


to  have  caused  an  immediate  contest  with  the 
Dutch,  and  four  desperate  sea  fights  ensued  in 
consequence,  the  very  year  of  its  passage. 

How  far  it  is  an  act  of  aggression  for  a  neu- 
tral nation  to  assist  the  supplies  of  one  neigh- 
bor, and  to  annoy  and  distress  another,  at  the 
crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  two,  whidi 
strains  their  strenjg:th  to  the  utmost,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  might  not  agree  in  deciding; 
but  the  tendency  of  such  unseasonable  parti^- 
ity  to  exasperate  the  spirit  of  hostility  against 
the  intruder,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  language 
of  the  French  government  would  not  soothe 
this  spirit.  It  proposes,  on  the  sole  condition 
of  a  political  connection,  to  extend  to  us  a  part 
of  their  West  India  commerce.  The  coinci- 
dence of  our  measures  with  their  invitation, 
however  singular,  needs  no  comment  Of  all 
men,  those  are  least  consistent  who  believe  in 
the  efScacy  of  the  regulations,  and  yet  affect  to 
ridicule  their  hostile  tendency.  In  the  com- 
mercial conflict,  say  they,  we  shall  surely  pre- 
vail and  effectually  humble  Great  Britain. 

In  open  war  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shaU  be 
brought  into  danger,  if  not  to  ruin.  It  de- 
pends, therefore,  according  to  their  own  rea- 
soning, on  Great  Britain  herself^  whether  she 
will  persist  in  a  struggle  which  will  disgrace 
and  weaken  her,  or  turn  it  into  a  war  which 
will  throw  the  shame  and  ruin  upon  her  an- 
tagonist. The  topics  which  furnish  arguments 
to  show  the  danger  to  our  peace  from  me  reso- 
lutions, are  too  fruitful  to  be  exhausted.  But 
without  pursuing  them  further,  the  experience 
of  mankmd  has  shown  that  commercial  rival- 
ships,  which  spring  from  mutual  efforts  for  mo- 
nopoly, have  Kinmed  more  wars,  and  wasted 
the  earth  more,  than  the  spirit  of  conquest 

I  hope  we  shall  show  by  our  vote  that  we 
deem  it  better  policy  to  feed  nations  than  to 
starve  them,  ana  that  we  shall  never  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  put  our  good  customers  into  a  situa- 
tion to  be  forced  to  make  every  exertion  to  do 
without  us.  By  cherishing  the  arts  of  peace, 
we  shall  acquire,  and  we  are  actually  acquiring, 
the  strength  and  resources  for  a  war.  Instep 
of  seeking  treaties,  we  ought  to  shun  them ;  for 
the  later  they  shall  be  formed,  the  better  wiU 
be  the  terms :  we  shall  have  more  to  give,  and 
more  to  withhold.  We  have  not  yet  taken  our 
proper  rank,  nor  acquired  that  consideration, 
which  will  not  be  refused  us,  if  we  persbt  in 
prudent  and  pacific  counsels ;  if  we  give  time 
for  our  strength  to  mature  itself.  Though 
America  is  rising  with  a  giant^s  strength,  its 
bones  are  yet  but  cartilages.  By  delaying  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict,  we  insure  the  victory. 

By  voting  out  the  resolutions,  we  shall  show 
to  our  own  citizens  and  foreign  nations  that 
our  prudence  has  prevailed  over  our  prejudices, 
that  we  prefer  our  interests  to  our  resentments. 
Let  us  assert  a  genuine  independence  of  spirit; 
we  shall  be  fsSse  to  our  duty  and  feelings  as 
Americans,  if  we  basely  descend  to  a  servile 
dependence  on  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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THE  BRITISH  TREATY. 


A  Treaty  of  Amitj,  Commerce,  and  Naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tun,  was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  day  of 
November,  1794.  Subsequently  it  was  ratified 
by  the  President  On  Uie  second  of  March, 
.  1796,  the  President  proclaimed  it  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  same  day  communicated  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  appropriations  might  be  made  to 
oarry  it  into  effect  On  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  following,  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  subjoined  resolution:  ^^Besolved,  as  the 
opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain;''  Mr. 
Ames  spoke  thus : 

Mb.  Chairmak,  I  entertain  the  hope,  per- 
haps a  rash  one,  that  my  strength  will  hold  me 
out  to  speak  a  few  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  a  right  decision  will  depend 
more  on  the  temper  and  manner,  with  wnich 
we  may  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  contemplate 
the  subject,  than  upon  the  development  of  any 
profound  political  principles,  or  any  remark- 
able skill  in  the  application  of  them.  If  we 
could  succeed  to  neutralize  our  inclinations,  we 
should  find  less  difficulty  than  we  have  to  ap- 
prehend in  surmounting  all  our  objections. 

The  suggestion,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the 
House  manifested  symptoms  of  heat  and  irrita- 
tion, was  made  and  retorted  as  if  the  charge 
ought  to  create  surprise,  and  would  convey  re- 
proach. Let  us  be  more  just  to  ourselves,  and 
to  the  occasion.  Let  us  not  affect  to  deny  the 
existence  and  the  intrusion  of  some  portion  of 
prejudice  and  feeling  into  the  debate,  when, 
from  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,  we 
ought  to  anticipate  the  circumstance  as  a  prob- 
abOity,  and  when  we  are  admonidied  by  the 
evidence  of  our  senses  that  it  is  the  fact 

How  can  we  make  professions  for  ourselves, 
and  offer  exhortations  to  the  House,  that  no 
influence  should  be  felt  but  that  of  duty,  and 
no  guide  respected  but  that  of  the  understand- 
ing^ while  the  peal  to  rally  every  passion  of 
man  is  continually  ringing  in  our  ears. 

Our  understandings  have  been  addressed,  it 
is  true,  and  with  ability  and  effect ;  but,  I  de- 
mand, has  any  comer  of  the  heart  been  left 
miexplored?  It  has  been  ransacked  to  find 
auxiliary  arguments,  and,  when  that  attempt 
foiled,  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  that  would 
require  none.  Every  prejudice  and  feeling  has 
been  summoned  to  listen  to  some  peculiar  style 
of  address ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  believe,  and  to 
consider  a  doubt  as  an  affix)nt,  that  we  are 
strangers  to  any  influence  but  that  of  unbiassed 
reason. 


It  would  be  strange,  that  a  subject,  wMcb 
has  roused  in  turn  all  the  passions  of  the  coqb- 
try,  should  be  discussed  without  the  interfor- 
ence  of  any  of  our  own.  We  are  men,  and 
therefore  not  exempt  from  those  passions :  as 
citizens  and  representatives,  we  feel  the  inter- 
ests that  must  excite  them.  The  hazard  (A 
great  interests  cannot  fail  to  agitate  strong  pas- 
sions. We  are  not  disinterested;  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  be  dispassionate.  The  warmth 
of  such  feelings  may  becloud  the  judgment, 
and,  for  a  time,  pervert  the  understanding. 
But  the  public  sensibility,  and  our  own,  hai 
sharpened  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  given  an 
animation  to  the  debate.  The  public  attention 
has  been  quickened  to  mark  the  progress  of  the 
discussion,  and  it9  judgment,  often  hasty  and 
erroneous  on  first  impressions,  has  become  solid 
and  enlightened  at  last.  Our  result  will,  I  hope, 
on  that  account,  be  the  safer  and  more  matcffe, 
as  well  as  more  accordant  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion. The  only  constant  agents  in  politioal 
affurs  are  the  passions  of  men.  Shall  we  com- 
plain of  our  nature— shall  we  say  that  man 
ought  to  have  been  made  otherwise  ?  It  is 
ri^t  already,  because  hb,  from  whom  we  de- 
rive our  nature,  ordainea  it  so;  and  because 
thus  made  and  tiius  acting,  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  public  good  is  the  more  surely  pro- 
moted. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an 
influence  of  a  nature  more  stubborn,  and  more 
unfriendly  to  truth.  It  is  very  unfairly  pre- 
tended, that  the  constitutional  right  of  tins 
House  is  at  stake,  and  to  be  assert^  and  pre- 
served only  by  a  vote  in  the  native.  We 
hear  it  said,  that  this  is  a  struggle  lor  liberty,  a 
manly  resistance  against  the  desi^  to  nuHify 
this  assembly,  and  to  make  it  a  cipher  in  tlM 
government:  that  the  President  and  senate, 
the  numerous  meetings  in  the  cities,  and  the 
influence  of  the  general  alarm  of  the  country, 
are  the  agents  and  instruments  of  a  scheme  of 
coercion  and  terror,  to  force  the  trea^  down 
our  throats,  though  we  loathe  it,  and  in  spite 
of  the  clearest  convictions  of  duty  and  con- 
science.'^ 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  and  inquire, 
whether  suggestions  of  this  kind  be  not  unfair 
in  their  very  texture  and  fabric,  and  pemidous 
in  all  their  influences.  They  oppose  an  obsta- 
cle in  the  path  of  inquiry,  not  simply  discour- 
aging, but  absolutely  insurmountable.  They 
iinll  not  yield  to  argument ;  for  as  they  were 
not  reasoned  up,  they  cannot  be  reasoned  down. 
They  are  higher  than  a  Chinese  wall  in  truth's 
way,  and  bmlt  of  materials  that  are  indestmo- 
tible.  While  this  remains,  it  is  vain  to  aigue; 
it  is  vain  to  say  to  this  mountain,  be  thou  cast 
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into  the  sea.  For,  I  ask  of  the  men  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  whether  they  would  not 
hold  him  for  a  blockhead,  that  should  hope  to 
prevail  in  an  argument,  whose  scope  and  ob- 
ject is  to  mortify  the  self-love  of  the  expected 
proselyte  f  I  ask  finther,  when  such  attempts 
have  been  made,  have  they  not  feuled  of  suc- 
OMB  ?  The  indignant  heart  repels  a  conviction 
that  16  b^eved  to  debase  it 

The  sdf-love  of  an  individual  is  not  warmer 
In  its  sense,  nor  more  constant  in  its  action, 
tiian  what  is  called  in  French,  FeBprit  du  eorpi, 
or  the  self-love  of  an  assembly ;  that  Jealous 
aflbction  which  a  body  of  men  is  always  found 
to  bear  towards  its  own  prerogatives  and  power. 
I  will  not  condemn  this  passion.  Why  should 
we  nrge  an  unmeaning  censure,  or  yield  to 
groon^eiss  fears  that  truth  and  duty  will  be 
abandoned,  because  men  in  a  public  assembly 
are  still  men,  and  feel  that  eiprit  du  eorps 
whidi  is  one  of  the  laws  oi  their  nature  ?  Still 
less  dionld  we  despond  or  complain,  if  we  re- 
fleet,  that  this  very  spirit  is  a  guardian  instinct, 
tbat  watches  over  the  life  of  this  assembly. 
It  dierishes  the  principle  of  self-preservation, 
and  without  its  existence,  and  its  existence 
with  all  the  strength  we  see  it  possess,  the 
privileges  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  mediately  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would 
not  be  guarded,  as  they  are,  with  a  vigilance 
tiiat  never  sleeps,  and  an  unrelaxing  constancy 
and  courage. 

If  the  consequences,  most  unfairly  attributed 
to  the  vote  in  the  amrmative,  were  not  chi- 
Morieal,  and  worse,  for  they  are  deceptive,  I 
afacmld  think  it  a  reproach  to  be  found  even 
moderate  in  my  zeal,  to  assert  the  constitutional 
powers  of  this  assembly ;  and  whenever  they 
■hall  be  in  real  danger,  the  present  occasion 
•Ayrds  proof^  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  ad- 
Toeatea  and  champions. 

Indeed,  so  prompt  are  these  feelings,  and 
when  once  roused,  so  difficult  to  pacify,  that  if 
we  ooold  prove  the  alarm  was  groundless,  the 
prejndiee  agi^nst  the  appropriations  may  re- 
main on  the  mind,  and  it  may  even  pass  for  an 
act  of  prudence  and  duty  to  negative  a  measure, 
whidi  was  lately  believed  by  ourselves,  and 
may  hereafter  be  misconceived  by  others,  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  House.  Ptin- 
eiples  that  bear  a  remote  affinity  with  usurpa- 
tkm.  on  those  powers  wiU  be  r^ected,  not 
merely  as  errors,  but  as  wrongs.  Our  sensibi- 
lities will  shrink  from  a  post,  where  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  be  wounded,  and  be  inflamed  by 
&e  digfatest  suspicion  of  an  assault 

Whue  these  prepossessions  remain,  all  argu- 
ment 18  useless.  It  may  be  heard  with  the 
eeremony  of  attention,  and  lavish  its  own  re- 
sources, and  the  patience  it  wearies,  to  no 
manner  of  purpose.  The  ears  may  be  open, 
bvt  the  mina  will  remain  locked  up,  and  every 
pass  to  the  understanding  guarded. 

Unlem,  therefore,  this  jeialous  and  repulsive 
ku  for  die  rights  of  the  House  can  be  allayed, 
I  win  not  aak  a  hearing. 


I  cannot  press  this  topic  too  for;  I  cannot 
address  myself  with  too  much  emphasis  to  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  sit  here, 
to  suspect  their  own  feelings,  and,  while  they 
do,  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  alarm.  I 
repeat  it,  we  must  conquer  our  persuasion,  that 
this  body  has  an  interest  in  one  side  of  the 
question  more  than  the  other,  before  we  at- 
tempt to  surmount  our  objections.  On  most 
subjects,  and  solemn  ones  too,  perhaps  in  tiie 
most  solemn  of  all,  we  form  our  creed  more 
from  inclination  than  evidence. 

Let  me  expostulate  with  gentlemen  to  admit, 
if  it  be  only  by  way  of  supposition,  and  for  a 
moment,  that  it  is  barely  possible  tiiey  have 
yielded  too  suddenly  to  their  alarms  for  the 
powers  of  this  House;  that  the  addresses, 
which  have  been  made  with  such  variety  of 
forms,  and  with  so  great  dexterity  in  some  of 
them,  to  all  that  is  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
heart,  are  either  the  effects  or  the  instruments 
of  artifice  and  deception,  and  then  let  them  see 
the  subject  once  more  in  its  singleness  and 
simplicity. 

It  will  be  impossible,  on  taking  a  fair  review 
of  the  subject,  to  justify  the  passionate  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  us  to  struggle  for  our 
liberties  and  rights,  and  the  solemn  exhortations 
to  reject  the  proposition,  said  to  be  concealed 
in  that  on  your  table,  to  surrender  them  for 
ever.  In  spite  of  this  mock  solemnity,  I  demand, 
if  the  House  will  not  concur  in  the  measure  to 
execute  the  treaty,  what  other  course  shall  we 
take?  How  many  ways  of  proceeding  lie  open 
before  us? 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  are  but  three ; 
we  are  either  to  make  the  treaty,  to  observe  it 
or  break  it.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  we  will 
do  neither.  If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  already 
so  much  abused,  we  are  under  coercion  to  do 
one  of  them,  and  we  have  no  power,  by  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion,  to  prevent  the  con- 
seouences  of  a  choice. 

fey  reftising  to  act,  we  choose.  The  treaty 
will  be  broken  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Where 
is  the  fitness,  then,  of  replying  to  those  who 
urge  upon  the  House  the  topics  of  duty  and 
policy,  that  they  attempt  to  force  the  treaty 
down,  and  to  compel  this  assemblv  to  renounce 
its  discretion  and  to  degrade  itself  to  the  rank 
of  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  treaty-making  power?  In  case  we  r^'ect 
the  appropriation,  we  do  not  secure  any  greater 
liberty  of  action,  we  gain  no  safer  shelter  than 
before  from  the  consequences  of  the  decision. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be  evaded.  It  is  neitiier 
just  nor  knanly  to  complain  that  the  treaty- 
making  power  has  proauced  this  coercion  to 
act.    It  IS  not  the  art  or  the  despotism  of  that 

gower,  it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  compels, 
hall  we.  dreading  to  become  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  power,  yield  ourselves  the  blinder 
dupes  of  mere  sounds  of  imposture  ?  Tet  that 
word,  that  empty  word,  coercion,  has  given  scope 
to  an  eloquence,  that,  one  would  imagine,  could 
not  be  tii^  and  did  not  choose  to  be  quieted. 
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Let  ns  examine  still  more  in  detail  the  alter- 
natives that  are  before  ns,  and  we  shall  scarcely 
fail  to  see,  in  still  stronger  lights,  the  futility  of 
our  apprehensions  for  the  power  and  liberty  of 
the  House. 

If,  as  some  have  suggested,  the  thing  called 
a  treaty  is  incomplete,  if  it  has  no  binding  force 
or  obligation,  the  first  question  is,  wUl  this 
House  complete  the  instrument,  and,  by  con- 
curring, impart  to  it  that  force  which  it  wants. 

The  doctrine  has  been  avowed,  that  the 
treaty,  though  formally  ratified  by  the  executive 
power  of  both  nations,  though  published  as  a 
law  for  our  own  by  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, is  still  a  mere  proposition  submitted  to 
this  assembly,  no  way  distinguishable  in  point 
of  authority  or  obligation,  from  a  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  anv  other  original 
act  of  ordinary  legislation.  This  doctrine,  so 
novel  in  our  country,  yet  so  dear  to  many,  pre- 
cisely for  the  reason,  that  in  the  contention  for 
power,  victory  is  always  dear,  is  obviously 
repugnant  to  the  very  terms  as  well  as  the  fair 
interpretation  of  our  own  resolutions — (Mr. 
Blount's.)  We  declare,  that  the  treaty-making 
power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  not  in  this  House.  Need  I  say, 
that  we  fiy  in  the  face  of  that  resolution,  when 
we  pretend,  that  the  acts  of  that  power  are 
not  valid  until  we  have  concurred  in  them?  It 
would  be  nonsense,  or  worse,  to  use  tiie  lan- 
guage of  the  most  glaring  contradiction,  and  to 
claim  a  share  in  a  power,  which  we  at  the 
same  time  disclaim  as  exclusively  vested  in 
other  departments. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  to  say,  that 
the  compacts  of  the  President  and  Senate  with 
foreign  nations  are  treaties,  without  our  agency, 
and  yet  those  compacts  want  all  power  and 
obligation,  until  they  are  sanctioned  by  our 
concurrence?  'It  is  not  my  design  in  this  place, 
if  at  all,  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject.  I  will,  at  least  for  the  present, 
take  it  for  granted,  that  this  monstrous  opinion 
stands  in  little  need  of  remark,  and  if  it  does, 
lies  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  refutation. 

But,  say  those  who  hide  the  absurdity  under 
the  cover  of  ambiguous  phrases,  have  we  no 
discretion  ?  and  if  we  have,  are  we  not  to  make 
use  of  it  in  judging  of  the  expediency  or  inex- 
pediency of  the  treaty?  Our  resolution  claims 
that  privilege,  and  we  cannot  surrender  it  with- 
out equal  inconsistency  and  breach  of  duty. 

If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  case,  it 
lies,  not  in  mining  the  appropriations  for 
the  treaty,  but  in  tiie  resolution  itself— (Mr. 
Blount's.)  Let  us  examine  it  more  nearly.  A 
treaty  is  a  bargain  between  nations,  binding  in 
good  faith;  and  what  makes  a  bargain?  The 
assent  of  the  contracting  parties.  We  allow 
that  the  treaty  power  is  not  in  this  House;  this 
House  has  no  share  in  contracting,  and  is  not  a 
party :  of  consequence,  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate alone  may  miake  a  treaty  that  is  binding  in 
good  faith.  We  claim,  however,  say  the  gen- 
tiemen,  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  of 


treaties ;  that  is  the  constitutional  province  of 
our  discretion.  Be  it  so.  What  follows? 
Treaties,  when  adjudged  by  us  to  be  inex- 
pedient, fall  to  the  ^und,  and  the  public  faith 
IS  not  hurt  This,  mcredible  and  extravagant 
as  it  may  seem,  is  asserted.  The  amount  of  it, 
in  plainer  language,  is  this— the  President  and 
Senate  are  to  make  national  bargains,  and  this 
House  has  nothing  to  do  in  making  them.  Bat 
bad  bargains  do  not  bind  this  House,  and,  d 
inevitable  consequence,  do  not  bind  the  nation. 
When  a  national  bargain,  called  a  treaty,  is 
made,  its  binding  force  does  not  dep^id  upon 
the  making,  but  upon  our  opinion  that  it  is 
good.  As  our  opinion  on  the  matter  can  be 
known  and  declared  only  by  ourselves,  when 
sitting  in  our  l^islative  capacity,  the  treaty, 
though  ratified,  and,  as  we  choose  to  term  it, 
made,  is  hung  up  in  suspense,  till  our  sense  is 
ascertained.  We  condemn  the  bargain,  and  it 
falls,  though,  as  we  say,  our  faith  does  not 
We  approve  a  bargain  as  expedient,  and  it 
stands  firm,  and  binds  the  nation,  i  et,  even 
in  this  latter  case,  its  force  is  plainly  not 
derived  from  the  ratification  by  the  treaty- 
making  power,  but  from  our  approbation. 
Who  will  trace  these  inferences,  and  pretend 
that  we  have  no  share,  according  to  the  argu- 
ment, in  the  treaty-making  power?  These 
opinions,  nevertheless,  have  been  advocated 
with  infinite  zeal  and  perseverance.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  any  man  can  be  hardy  enough  to 
avow  them  and  their  ridiculous  consequences! 

Let  me  hasten  to  suppose  the  treaty  is  con- 
sidered as  already  made,  and  then  the  alterna- 
tive is  fairly  presented  to  the  mind,  whether 
we  will  observe  the  treaty  or  break  it  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  naked  question. 

If  we  choose  to  observe  it  with  good  fidth, 
our  course  is  obvious.  Whatever  is  stipulated 
to  be  done  by  the  nation,  must  be  complied 
with.  Our  agency,  if  it  should  be  requisite, 
cannot  be  properly  refused.  And  I  do  not  see 
why  it  is  not  as  obligatory  a  rule  of  conduct 
for  the  legislative  as  for  the  courts  of  law. 

I  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  to  remark, 
that  the  coercion,  so  much  dreaded  and  de- 
ckdmed  against,  appears  at  length  to  be  no 
more  than  the  authority  of  principles,  the  des- 
potism of  duty.  Gentiemen  compliun  we  are 
forced  to  act  in  this  way,  we  are  forced  to 
swallow  the  treaty.  It  is  very  true,  unless  ve 
claim  the  liberty  of  abuse,  the  right  to  act  as 
we  ought  not  There  is  but  one  right  way 
open  for  us,  the  laws  of  morality  and  good  faith 
have  fenced  up  every  other.  What  sort  of 
liberty  is  that,  which  we  presume  to  exercise 
against  the  authority  of  those  laws?  It  is  f<ff 
tyrants  to  complain,  that  principles  are  re- 
straints, and  that  they  have  no  liberty,  so  long 
as  their  despotism  has  limits.  These  principles 
will  be  unK>lded  by  examining  the  remiuning 
question : 

SHALL  WB  BBSAK  THB  TBEATT? 

The  treaty  is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  cry.   1^ 
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Morifioes  the  intereet^  the  hoiMnr,  the  independ- 
oioe  of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of  onr 
engagements  to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the 
damor  of  partj  intemperance,  the  evils  are  of 
a  nmnber  not  to  be  counted,  and  of  a  nature 
not  to  be  borne,  even  in  idea.  The  language  of 
passion  and  ezageeration  maj  silence  that  of 
sober  reason  in  ower  places,  it  has  not  done  it 
here.  The  question  here  is,  whether  the  treaty 
be  reaUj  so  yeiy  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  break  its  faith,  1  admit  that  such  a  treatj 
on^t  not  to  be  executed.  I  admit  that  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  society,  as  well 
as  of  individuals.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  deemed 
an  abnse  of  terms  to  call  that  a  treaty,  which 
violates  such  a  principle.  I  wave  also,  for  the 
present,  any  inquiry,  what  departments  shall 
represent  the  nation,  and  annul  the  stipulations 
of  a  treaty.  I  content  myself  with  pursuing 
Had  inquiry,  whether  the  nature  of  this  compact 
be  such  as  to  justify  our  refusal  to  carry  it  mto 
eSdct,  A  treaty  is  the  promise  of  a  nation. 
Now,  promise  do  not  always  bind  him  that 
makes  them. 

But  I  lay  down  two  rules,  which  ought  to 
guide  us  in  this  case.  The  treaty  must  appear 
to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details,  but 
in  its  character,  principle  and  mass.  And  in 
the  next  (dace,  this  ought  to  be  ascertained  by 
the  decided  and  generid  concurrence  of  the  en- 
lightened public.  I  confess  there  seems  to  me 
something  very  like  ridicule  thrown  over  the 
debate  by  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail 
The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our 
faith  ?  And  while  our  country  and  enlightened 
Europe  await  the  issue  with  more  than  curiosity, 
we  are  employed  to  gather  peacemeal,  and 
article  by  article,  from  the  instrument,  a  justi- 
fication for  the  deed  by  trivial  calculations  of 
commercial  profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy 
of  the  subject,  of  this  body,  or  of  the  nation. 
If  the  treaty  is  bad,  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in 
its  mass.  Evil  to  a  fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its 
tendency,  requires  no  proof;  it  brings  it.  Ex- 
tremes speak  for  themselves  and  make  their 
own  law.  What  if  the  direct  voyage  of  Ame- 
rican ships  to  Jamaica  with  horses  or  lumber, 
mi^t  net  one  or  two  per  centum  more  than  the 
present  trade  to  Surinam ;  would  the  proof  of 
the  fact  avail  any  thing  in  so  grave  a  question 
as  the  violation  of  the  public  engagements? 

It  is  in  vain  1^  allege,  that  our  faith,  plighted 
to  France,  is  violated  by  this  new  treaty.  Our 
prior  treaties  are  expressly  saved  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  British  treaty.  And  what  do 
those  mean  who  say,  that  our  honor  was  for- 
feited by  treating  at  all,  and  especially  by  such 
a  treaty  ?  Justice,  the  laws  and  practice  of 
Mtions,  a  just  re^nrd  for  peace  as  a  duty  to 
nuuJdnd,  and  the  known  wish  of  our  citizens 
•8  well  as  that  self-respect  which  required  it  of 
the  nation  to  act  with  dignity  and  moderation, 
ill  these  forbade  an  M>peal  to  arms,  before  we 
bd  tried  the  effect  of  negotiation.  The  honor 
of  the  United  States  was  saved,  not  forfeited, 
ly  treatjog.    The  treatj  itself  by  its  stipula- 


tions for  the  posts,  for  indemnity,  and  for  a  duo 
observation  of  our  neutral  ri^ts,  has  justiy 
raised  the  character  of  the  nation.  Never  did 
the  name  of  America  appear  in  Europe  with 
more  lustre  than  upon  the  event  of  ratifying 
this  instrument  Tne  fact  is  of  a  nature  to 
overcome  all  contradiction. 

But  the  independence  of  the  country — ^we 
are  colonists  again.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  very 
men  who  tell  us,  that  France  will  resent  our 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  nation 
to  adjust  our  wrongs  with  an  aggressor,  witii- 
out  giving  her  the  opportunity  to  say,  those 
wrongs  shall  subsist  and  shall  not  be  adjusted. 
This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
independence.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  unfavorable  to  this 
strange  sort  of  independence. 

Few  men  of  any  reputation  for  sense,  among 
those  who  say  the  treaty  is  bad,  will  put  that 
reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that 
it  IS  so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require 
a  violation  of  the  public  faith.  The  proper 
ground  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  really 
unoccupied  by  the  opposers  of  the  treaty ;  as 
the  very  hinge  of  the  debate  is  on  the  point, 
not  of  its  being  good  or  otherwise,  but  whether 
it  is  intolerably  and  fatally  pernicious.  If  loose 
and  ignorant  deelaimers  have  any  where  as- 
serted the  latter  idea,  it  is  too  extravagant,  and 
too  solidly  refdted,  to  be  repeated  here.  In- 
stead of  any  attempt  to  expose  it  still  further, 
I  will  say.  and  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  the 
candor  of  many  (^posers  of  the  treaty  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  go 
into  operation  silentiy,  like  our  other  treaties, 
so  little  alteration  of  any  sort  would  be  made 
by  it  in  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  and 
agricultural  concerns,  that  it  would  not  be  gen- 
erally discovered  by  its  effects  to  be  in  force, 
during  the  term  for  which  it  was  contracted. 
I  place  considerable  reliance  on  the  weight 
men  of  candor  will  give  to  this  remark,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  little  short  of  unde- 
niable. When  the  panic  dread  of  the  treaty 
shall  cease,  as  it  certainly  must,  it  will  be  seen 
through  another  medium.  Those,  who  shall 
make  search  into  the  articles  for  the  cause  of 
their  alarms,  will  be  so  far  from  finding  stipu- 
lations that  will  operate  fatally,  they  will  dis- 
cover few  oi  them  that  will  have  any  lasting 
operation  at  all.  Those,  which  relate  to  the 
disputes  between  the  two  countries,  will  spend 
their  force  on  the  subjects  in  dispute,  and  ex- 
tinguish them.  The  commercial  articles  are 
more  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  existing  state 
of  things,  than  to  change  it.  The  treaty  alarm 
was  purely  an  address  to  the  imagination  and 
prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  not  on  that  ac- 
count the  less  formidable.  Objections  that 
proceed  upon  error,  in  fact  or  calculation,  may 
be  traced  and  exposed ;  but  such  as  are  drawn 
firom  the  imagination  or  addressed  to  it,  elude 
definition,  and  return  to  domineer  over  the 
mind,  after  having  been  banished  ih>m  it  by 
truth. 
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I  will  not  so  far  abuse  the  momentary  strength 
that  is  lent  to  me  hj  the  zeal  of  the  occasion, 
as  to  enlarge  npon  the  commercial  operation 
of  the  treaty.  I  proceed  to  the  secona  propo- 
sition, which  I  have  stated  as  indispensably 
requisite  to  a  refusal  of  the  performance  of  a 
treaty — ^will  the  state  of  pubho  opinion  justify 
the  deed? 

No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will 
break  its  faith  without  some  pretext,  and  it 
must  be  plausible,  it  must  be  such  as  will  carry 
the  public  opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons  of 
policy,  if  not  of  morality,  dissuade  even  Turkey 
and  Algiers  fVom  breaches  of  treaty  in  mere 
wantonness  of  perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the 
reproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely,  a  popular 
government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily, 
as  it  is  more  free ;  nor  with  less  shame  or  scru- 
ple in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It 
will  not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at 
all,  unless  the  strong  and  decided  sense  of  the 
nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that  the 
treaty  is  not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to 
be  broken  and  annulled.  Such  a  plain  mani- 
festation of  the  sense  of  the  citizens  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  first,  because  if  the  popular 
apprehensions  be  not  an  infallible  criterion  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  instrument,  their  ac- 
qiescence  in  the  operation  of  it  is  an  irrefraga- 
ble proof^  that  the  extreme  case  does  not  exist, 
which  alone  could  justify  our  setting  it  aside. 

In  the  next  place,  this  approving  opinion  of 
the  citizens  is  requisite,  as  the  best  preventive 
of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  measure  always  so 
delicate^  and  otten  so  hazardous.  Bidividuals 
would,  in  that  case  at  least,  attempt  to  repel 
the  opprobrium  that  would  be  thrown  upon 
Oongre^  by  those  who  will  charge  it  with  per- 
fidy. They  would  give  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  principles,  on 
which  the  government  would  rest  its  vindica- 
tion. And  if  war  should  ensue  upon  the  viola- 
tion, our  citizens  would  not  be  divided  from 
their  government,  nor  the  ardor  of  their  cour- 
age be  chilled  by  the  consciousness  of  injustice, 
and  the  sense  of  humiliation,  that  sense  which 
makes  those  despicable  who  know  they  are 
despised. 

I  add  a  third  reason,  and  with  me  it  has  a 
force  that  no  words  of  mine  can  augment,  that 
a  government,  wantonly  refusing  to  ftilfil  its  en- 
gagements, is  the  corrupter  of  its  citizens.  Will 
the  laws  continue  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  when  the  respect  that  gives  them  effi- 
cacy is  withdrawn  from  the  legislators  f  How 
shall  we  punish  vice  while  we  practise  it  ?  We 
have  not  force,  and  vain  will  be  our  reliance, 
when  we  have  forfeited  the  resources  of  opin- 
ion. To  weaken  government  and  to  corrupt 
morals  are  efiects  of  a  breach  of  faith  not  to  be 
prevented  ;  and  from  effects^  they  become 
causes,  producinff,  with  augmented  activity, 
more  disorder  and  more  corruption ;  order  will 
be  disturbed  and  the  life  of  the  public  liberty 
shortened. 

And  who,  I  would  inquire,  is  hardy  enough 


to  pretend,  that  the  public  voice  demands  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  ?  The  evidence  of  tiie 
sense  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  often 
equivocal;  but  when  was  it  ever  manifested 
with  more  energy  and  precision  than  at  the 
present  moment  ?  The  voice  of  the  people  is 
raised  against  the  measure  of  refusing  the  ap- 
propriations. If  eentlemen  should  urge,  never- 
theless, that  all  this  sound  of  alarm  is  a  coim- 
ferfeit  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  public,  I 
will  proceed  to  other  proofs.  If  the  treaty  is 
ruinous  to  our  commerce,  what  has  blinded  the 
eyes  of  the  merchants  and  traders  ?  Surely  they 
are  not  enemies  to  trade,  or  ignorant  of  their 
own  interests.  Their  sense  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  mistaken  as  that  of  a  nation,  and  they  are 
almost  unanimous.  The  articles,  stipulating 
the  redress  of  our  injuries  by  captures  On  the 
sea,  are  said  to  be  delusive.  By  whom  is  this 
said  ?  The  very  men,  whose  fortunes  are  staked 
upon  the  competency  of  that  redres&  say  no 
such  thing.  They  wait  with  anxious  fear  leat 
you  should  annul  that  compact  on  which  all 
their  hopes  are  rested. 

Thus  we  offer  proof,  little  short  of  absolute 
demonstration,  that  the  voice  of  our  country  is 
raised  not  to  sanction,  but  to  deprecate  the 
non-performance  of  our  engagements.  It  is 
not  tiie  nation,  it  is  one,  and  but  one  branch  of 
the  government  that  proposes  to  reject  them. 
With  this  aspect  of  things,  to  reject  is  an  act 
of  desperation. 

I  shall  be  asked,  why  a  treaty  so  good  in 
some  articles,  and  so  harmless  in  others,  has 
met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition ;  and  how 
the  clamors  against  it  from  ^ew  Hampshire  to 
Georgia,  can  be  accounted  for?  The  appre- 
hensions so  extensively  diffused,  on  its  first 
publication,  will  be  vouched  as  proo^  that  the 
treaty  is  bad,  and  that  the  people  hold  it  in 
abhorrence. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  to  find  the  answer  to 
this  insinuation.  Certainly  a  foresight  of  its 
pernicious  operation,  could  not  have  created 
all  the  fears  that  were  felt  or  affected.  The 
alarm  spread  faster  than  the  publication  of  the 
treaty.  'There  were  more  critics  than  readers. 
Besides,  as  the  subject  was  examined,  these 
fears  have  subsided. 

The  movements  of  passion  are  quicker  than 
those  of  the  understanding.  We  are  to  search 
for  the  causes  of  first  impressions,  not  in  the 
articles  of  this  obnoxious  and  misrepresented 
instrument,  but  in  the  state  of  the  pablio 
feeling. 

The  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  not 
entirely  cooled,  nor  its  controversies  ceased, 
before  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizens  were 
quickened  with  a  tenfold  vivacity,  by  a  new 
and  extraordinary  subject  of  irritation.  One  of 
the  two  great  nations  of  Europe  underwent  a 
change  which  has  attracted  all  our  wonder, 
and  interested  all  our  sympathies.  Whatever 
they  did,  the  zeal  of  many  went  with  them, 
and  often  went  to  excess.  These  impressioBS 
met  with  much  to  inflame^  and  nothing  to  ro- 
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ftrain  them.  In  onr  newspapers,  in  onr  feasts, 
and  some  of  our  elections,  enthusiasm  was  ad- 
mitted a  merit,  a  test  of  patriotism,  and  that 
made  it  contagions.  In  the  opinion  of  party, 
we  coold  not  love  or  hate  enough.  I  dare  say, 
in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  it  may  provoke,  we 
were  extravagant  in  both.  It  is  my  right  to 
avow  that  passions  so  impetuous,  enthusiasm 
■o  wild,  could  not  subsist  without  disturbing 
the  sober  exercise  of  reason,  without  putting  at 
risk  the  x>eace  and  precious  interests  of  our 
country.  They  were  hazarded.  I  will  not  ex- 
haust the  little  breath  I  have  left,  to  say  how 
much,  nor  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  they 
were  rescued  ft'om  the  sacrifice.  Shall  I  be 
called  upon  to  offer  my  proofs?  They  are  here, 
they  are  every  where.  No  one  has  forgotten 
the  proceedings  of  1794.'"  No  one  has  forgotten 
the  captures  of  our  vessels,  and  the  imminent 
danger  of  war.  The  nation  thirsted  not  merelv 
for  reparation,  but  vengeance.  Suffering  sucn 
wrongs,  and  agitated  by  such  resentments,  was 
it  in  the  power  of  any  words  of  compact  or 
could  any  parchment  with  its  seals  prevail  at 
once  to  tranquillize  the  people?  It  was  im- 
possible. Treaties  in  Engtana  are  seldom  pop- 
ular, and  least  of  all  when  the  stipulations  of 
amity  succeed  to  the  bitterness  of  hatred. 
Even  the  best  treaty,  though  nothing  be  re- 
fosed,  will  choke  resentment,  but  not  satisfy  it 

*  Soon  afUr  Fnnoe  deeUred  war  agatiut  England,  dtizen 
G«Mt  (wboM  drlam  bad  assisted  the  rerolntion  that  had 
jwi  been  eifoeted  at  GenevaX  was  despatched  to  the  United 
States  ftw  the  parpose,  as  appears  bf  his  Instmctions,  of  en- 
p^iBg  them  to  take  part  in  the  war,  and  in  case  the  goTem- 
Msat,  from  motiTes  of  prudence  and  a  desire  to  remain  in 
^eaoe,  eoold  not  be  enlisted,  the  people  were  to  be  stirred 
vp,  and  \)j  a  revolutionary'  process,  plunged  Into  a  contest 
which  has  done  more  lnjnr7  to  the  morals  and  hi4>pine8S  of 
aaUons  than  all  the  wars  of  the  last  centurj. 

Citizen  Oenet,  perceiving  that  the  success  of  this  mission 
flsold  only  be  expected  lh>m  a  revolutionarj  movement  of 
the  people,  commeDoed  ^da  operations  at  the  place  of  his 
haffin^  and  by  his  own  agency  anA  that  of  his  partisans, 
every  popular  passion  was  inflamed,  and  every  convenient 
BMaas  employed  through  all  the  States,  to  produce  distrust 
and  eonftisloa  among  onr  dtisens,  and  a  disorganization  of 
our  government  During  this  disgracefhl  contest  between 
tkb  foreign  agent  and  our  executive,  the  public  opinion  for 
a  tfane  hung  doubtfhl  and  undedded— to  the  honor  of  our 
eeuntry,  virtue  and  good  sense  ultimately  triumphed  ov.er 
tUs  Incendiary. 

The  revolutionary  labors  of  Citizen  Oenet  were  performed 
im  the  spring  and  summer  of  17M;  his  instructions  were 
peobably  early  known  in  England,  and  the  spirit  and  hostility 
lewards  that  country,  which  during  this  season  i^peared 
throughout  the  United  States,  together  with  the  numerous 
equipoiMits  in  onr  ports  of  privateers  under  French  commls- 
SloBs,  must  naturally  have  produced  an  opinion  in  the 
British  Cabinet,  that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  en- 
gi^B  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  France.  The  orders  of  the 
lixth  of  November,  and  the  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  to 
the  Indians,  are  more  satlsfitctorily  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
lag  the  existence  of  this  opinion  in  England,  than  by  the  ex- 
tiavagant  supposition  that  has  been  so  often  made,  that  they 
meditated  War  against  the  United  States  because  our  dtizens 
ware  free  and  our  govenunent  a  repubUo. 


Every  treaty  is  as  sure  to  disappoint  extrav- 
agant expectations  as  to  disarm  extravagant 
passions.  Of  the  latter,  hatred  is  one  that 
xakes  no  bribes.  They  who  are  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  revenge,  will  not  be  quieted  by  the 
possibility  of  profit. 

Why  do  they  complain,  that  the  West  Indies 
are  not  laid  open  ?  Why  do  they  lament,  that 
any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce 
of  the  East  Indies?  Why  do  they  pretend, 
that  if  they  reject  this,  and  insist  upon  more, 
more  will  be  accomplished?  Let  us  be  explicit 
— more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted, 
would  not  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain 
still  be  obnoxious  ?  Have  we  not  this  instant 
heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy,  that  he  was 
not  ardent  enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ?  A  treaty  of  amity  is  condemned  because 
it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
one.  The  same  gentleman,  at  the  same  instant, 
repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  made  with  the  enemy  of 
France.  No  treaty,  exdaim  others,  should  be 
made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot :  there  will 
be  no  naval  security  while  those  sea-robbers 
domineer  on  the  ocean:  their  den  must  be 
destroyed :  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 

I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With 
feelings  such  as  these,  we  do  not  pant  for 
treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing,  and  wOl 
be  content  with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of 
their  object  If  a  treaty  left  king  George  his 
island,  it  would  not  answer;  not  if  he  stipulated 
to  pay  rent  for  it  It  has  been  said,  the  world 
ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in  the  sea; 
if  where  there  are  now  men  and  wealth  and 
laws  and  liberty,  there  was  no  more  Uian  a 
sand  bank  for  the  sea-monsters  to  fatten  on ;  a 
space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in 
conflict. 

I  object  nothing  to  the  good  sense  or  human- 
ity of  all  this.  I  yield  the  point,  that  this  is  a 
proof  that  the  age  of  reason  is  in  progress.  Let 
it  be  philanthropy,  let  it  be  patriotism,  if  you 
will,  but  it  is  no  indication  that  any  treaty 
would  be  approved.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
overcome  the  objections  to  the  terms ;  it  is  to 
restrain  the  repugnance  to  any  stipulations  of 
amity  with  the  party. 

Having  allud^  to  the  rival  of  Great  Britain, 
I  am  not  unwilling  to  explun  myself;  I  ^ect 
no  concealment,  and  I  have  practised  none. 
While  those  two  great  nations  agitate  all  Europe 
with  their  quarrels,  they  will  both  equally  ^- 
sire,  and  with  any  chance  of  success,  equally 
endeavor  to  create  an  influence  in  America. 
Each  will  exert  all  its  arts  to  range  our  strength 
on  its  own  side.  How  is  this  to  be  effected  ? 
Our  government  is  a  democratical  republic.  It 
will  not  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  system  of  poli- 
tics, in  subservience  to  either  France  or  Eng- 
land, in  opposition  to  the  general  wishes  of 
the  citizens:  and,  if  Congress  should  adopt 
such  measures,  they  would  not  be  pursued  long, 
nor  with  much  success.  From  tne  nature  of 
our  government)  popularity  is  the  instrument 
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of  foreign  inflaenoe.  Without  it,  all  is  labor 
EDd  disappointment.  With  that  mighty  anxi- 
liary,  foreign  intrigue  finds  agents,  not  only 
volunteers,  but  competitors  for  employment, 
and  any  thing  like  reluctance  is  understood  to 
be  a  crime.  Has  Britain  this  means  of  influ- 
ence? Certainly  not  If  her  gold  could  buy 
adherents,  their  becoming  such  would  deprive 
them  of  all  political  power  and  importance. 
They  would  not  wield  popularity  as  a  weapon, 
but  would  fall  under  it.  Britain  has  no  influ- 
ence, and  for  the  reasons  just  given  cim  have 
none.  She  has  enough;  and  Grod  forbid  she 
ever  should  have  more.  France,  possessed  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  of  party  attachments,  has 
had,  and  still  has  too  much  influence  on  our 
politics — any  foreign  influence  is  too  much,  and 
ought  to  be  destroyed.  I  detest  the  man  and 
di^in  the  spirit,  that  can  bend  to  a  mean  sub- 
serviency to  the  views  of  any  nation.  It  is 
enough  to  be  Americans.  That  character  com- 
prehends our  duties,  and  ought  to  engross  our 
'attachments. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would 
not  break  the  alliance  with  France ;  I  would 
not  have  the  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries even  a  cold  one.  It  should  be  cordial  and 
sincere;  but  I  would  banish  that  influence, 
which,  by  acting  on  the  passions  of  the  citizens, 
may  acquire  a  power  over  the  government. 

It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  treaty, 
that,  under  all  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
it  should  be  so  well  approved.  In  spite  of  first 
impressions,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and 
party  clamor,  inquiry  has  multiplied  its  advo- 
cates ;  and  at  last  the  public  sentiment  appears 
to  me  clearly  preponderating  to  its  side. 

On  the  most  carefbl  review  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  treaty,  those  which  respect 
political  arrangements,  the  spoliations  on  our 
trade,  and  the  regulation  of  commerce,  there  is 
little  to  be  apprehended.  The  evil,  a^avated 
as  it  is  by  party,  is  little  in  degree,  and  short  in 
duration ;  two  years  from  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  I  ask,  and  I  would  ask  the  question 
significantly,  what  are  the  inducements  to 
reject  the  treaty?  What  great  oWect  is  to  be 
gained,  and  fairiy  gained  by  it?  Tty  however, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  candor  should 
suspend  its  approbation,  what  is  there  to  hold 

{patriotism  a  moment  in  balance,  as  to  the  vio- 
ation  of  it?  Nothing;  I  repeat  confidently, 
nothing.  There  is  nothing  before  us  in  that 
event  but  confusion  and  di^onor. 

But  before  I  attempt  to  develope  those  con- 
sequences, I  must  put  myself  at  ease  by  some 
explanation. 

Nothing  is  worse  received  among  men  than 
the  confutation  of  their  opinions;  and,  of  these, 
none  are  more  dear  or  more  vulnerable  than 
their  political  opinions.  To  say  that  a  proposi- 
tion leads  to  shame  and  ruin,  is  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  charge  that  the  supporters  of  it  intend 
to  produce  them.  I  throw  myself  upon  the 
magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  hear 
me.   I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  suljeot  without 


exposing,  as  forcibly  as  I  can,  all  the  evils  in 
prospect.  I  readily  admit,  that  in  every  science, 
and  most  of  all  in  politics,  error  springs  fix)m 
other  sources  than  the  want  of  sense  or  in- 
tegrity. I  despise  indiscriminate  professions  of 
candor  and  respect.  There  are  individuals  op- 
posed to  me  of  whom  I  am  not  bound  to  say 
any  thing.  But  of  many,  perhaps  of  a  majority 
of  the  opposers  of  the  appropriations,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  declare,  tney  possess  my  confi- 
dence and  regard.  There  are  among  them 
individuals  for  whom  I  entertain  a  cordial 
affection. 

The  consequences  of  refusing  to  make  prori- 
sion  for  the  treaty  are  not  all  to  be  foreseen. 
By  rejecting,  vast  intereste  are  committed  to 
the  sport  c  f  the  winds.  Ohance  becomes  the 
arbiter  of  events,  and  it  is  forbidden  to  human 
foresight  to  count  their  number,  or  measore 
their  extent.  Before  we  resolve  to  leap  into 
this  abyss,  so  dark  and  so  profound,  it  becomes 
us  to  pause  and  refiect  upon  such  of  the  dan- 
gers as  are  obvious  and  inevitable.  If  this  as- 
sembly should  be  wrought  into  a  temper  to 
defy  these  consequences,  it  is  vain,  it  is  decep- 
tive, to  pretend  that  we  can  escape  tfaem.  It 
is  worse  than  weakness  to  say,  that  as  to  public 
faith  our  vote  has  already  settled  the  question. 
Another  tribunal  than  our  own  is  already  erect- 
ed. The  public  opinion,  not  merely  of  our  own 
country,  but  of  the  enlightened  world,  will  pro- 
nounce a  judgment  that  we  cannot  resist,  that 
we  dare  not  oven  affect  to  despise. 

Well  may  I  urge  it  to  men  who  know  the 
worth  of  character,  that  it  is  no  trivial  calamity 
to  have  it  contested.  Refusing  to  do  what  the 
treaty  stipulates  shall  be  done,  opens  the  con- 
troversy. Even  if  we  should  stand  justified  at 
last«  a  character  that  is  vindicated  is  something 
worse  than  it  stood  before,  unquestioned  and 
unquestionable.  Like  the  plaintiff  in  an  action 
of  slander,  we  recover  a  reputation  disfigured 
by  invective,  and  even  tarnished  by  too  much 
handling.  In  the  combat  for  the  honor  of  the 
nation  it  may  receive  some  wounds,  which, 
though  they  should  heal,  will  leave  scars.  I 
need  not  say,  for  surely  the  feelings  of  evwy 
bosom  have  anticipated,  that  we  cannot  guard 
this  sense  of  national  honor,  this  everlaisting 
fire  which  alone  keeps  patriotism  warm  in  the 
heart,  with  a  sensibility  too  vigilant  and 
jealous. 

If^  by  executing  the  treaty,  there  is  no  posn- 
bilitj-  of  dishonor,  and  i^  by  rejecting,  there  is 
some  foundation  for  doubt  and  for  reproach,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  measure,  it  is  for  your  own 
feelings  to  estimate  the  vast  distance  that  di- 
vides the  one  side  of  the  alternative  from  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  enter  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  duty  and  oblkration 
with  some  feelinffs  of  prepossession,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  they  are  such  as  we  ought  to 
have :  it  is  an  after  inquiry  to  determine 
whether  they  are  such  as  ou^^t  finally  to  be 
resisted. 
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Ill 


The  resolnlion  (Mir.  Blount's^  is  less  explicit 
Uian  the  constitatiozu  Its  patrons  should  have 
made  it  more  so,  if  possible,  if  ther  had  any 
doabtSi  or  meant  the  pnblic  should  entertidn 
none.  Is  it  the  sense  of  that  vote,  as  some 
have  insinoated,  that  we  claim  a  right,  for  any 
cause  or  no  cause  at  all  but  our  own  sovereign 
will  and  pleasure,  to  refuse  to  execute,  and 
th^^by  to  annul  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty — 
that  we  have  nothing  to  regard  but  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  being 
absolutely  free  from  all  obligation  by  compact 
to  giye  it  our  sanction?  A  doctrine  so  mon- 
strousi,  so  shameless,  is  refdted  by  being  avow- 
ed. There  are  no  words  you  could  express  it 
in,  that  would  not  convey  both  confatation  and 
reproach.  It  would  outrage  the  ignorance  of 
the  tenth  century  to  believe,  it  would  baffle  the 
casuistry  of  a  papal  council  to  yindicate.  I 
ventore  to  say  it  is  impossible :  no  less  impos- 
nble  than  that  we  should  desire  to  assert  the 
scandalous  privilege  of  being  free  after  we  have 
pledged  our  hon<n*. 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  (which  I  dislike  on  many  accounts)  to 
strain  the  interpretation  of  it  to  this  extrava- 
gance. The  treaty-making  power  is  declared 
by  it  to  be  yested  exclusively  in  the  President 
and  Senate.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm 
that  it  can  be  a  treaty  before  it  has  any  binding 
force  or  obligation?  If  it  has  no  binding  force 
upon  us,  it  has  none  upon  Great  Britain.  Let 
candor  answer,  is  Great  Britain  free  from  any 
obligation  to  deliver  the  posts  in  June,  and  are 
we  willing  to  signify  to  her  that  we  tnink  so? 
Is  it  with  that  nation  a  question  of  mere  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  to  do  it,  and  that,  too, 
even  after  we  have  done  all  that'd^nds  upon 
us  to  give  the  treaty  effect?  No  sober  man  be- 
Hevee  this.  No  <me.  who  would  not  join  in 
condemning  the  futhless  proceedings  of  that 
jkatMOL,  if  such  a  doctrine  should  be  avowed 
and  carried  into  practice — and  why  complain, 
if  Great  Britain  is  not  bound?    There  can  be 

*  Hm  IbUowtng  tr»  the  niolatlona  moTed  hj  ICr.  Btount, 
«t  Horth  OaroOiiA,  to  wliicfa  Mi.  Ames  relbn:  Bsaolvsd^ 
That  it  being  d«clju«d  bj  the  leoond  seetioii  of  the  seooad 
«tlde  of  the  eoBStttotioii,  *^thMt  the  Preeident  ghaU  have 
pover,  hj  and  with  the  advlee  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
■ake  trcatiea,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
osBeor,"  the  Hoose  of  BepresentatiTes  do  not  elaim  any 
t^ntej  in  BBaUag  treaties;  bnt  that  when  a  treaty  stipolates 
ngnlatloiBS  on  saj  of  the  subjects  submitted  by  the  oonsti- 
tation  to  the  power  of  Congress,  it  most  depend  for  its  ez- 
•catioa,  as  to  such  stipnlatlons,  on  a  law  or  laws  to  be  passed 
Vf  CoogMsa,  and  it  is  the  constitational  right  and  duty  of 
the  Hoase  «r  B^NresentatlTes,  in  sU  saeh  cases,  to  deliberate 
m  tbs  azpedlen^  or  inexpedienej  of  carrying  sach  treaty 
into  effseC,  and  to  determine  and  act  thereon,  as  in  their 
Jadgmaat  Bay  be  viost  oowlndTa  to  tike  pnbUc  good. 

MmotMd^  That  it  Is  not  neceasaty  to  the  propriety  of  any 
ippMftkm  ftoaa  thia  Hoose  to  the  EzeentiTe  for  inibrmatSon 
iwliiil  by  tbeos  and  which  may  relate  to  any  constitational 
ImctioM  of  thm  Honaa,  that  the  porposes  for  which  sach  tn- 
IbmstSoa  nMy  be  wanted,  cr  to  which  the  same  may  be  ap- 
flM,  fhoold  be  statMl  In  tha  an>ttcatioiL 


no  breach  of  faith  where  none  is  plighted.  I 
shall  be  told  that  she  is  bound.  Sorely  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  she  is  bound  to  performance,  our 
nation  is  under  a  similar  obligation;  if  both 
parties  be  not  obliged,  neither  is  obliged,  it  is 
no  compact)  no  treaty.  This  is  a  dictate  of  law 
and  common  sense,  and  every  jury  in  the  coun- 
tiy  has  sanctioned  it  on  oiUii. 

It  cannot  be  a  treaty  and  yet  no  treaty,  a 
bargain,  yet  no  promise ;  if  it  is  a  promise,  I  am 
not  to  read  a  lecture  to  show  why  an  honest 
man  will  keep  his  promise. 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  words  of 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  imply  that  the 
United  States  engage  their  good  faith  in  a 
treaty.  We  disclaim,  say  the  majority,  the 
treaty-making  power;  we  of  course  disclaim 
(they  ought  to  say)  every  doctrine  that  would 

J>ut  a  negative  upon  the  doings  of  that  power, 
t  is  the  prerogative  of  folly  alone  to  wminfadn 
both  sides  of  a  proposition. 

Will  any  man  affirm  the  American  nation  is 
engaged  by  good  faith  to  the  British  nation; 
but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  House? 
Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such 
a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of  mall,  that  would  turn 
the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if 
they  were  sharper  than  a  sword.  Will  it  be 
imagined  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty, 
but  the  two  nations  are  free? 

It  is  one  thing  for  tius  House  to  stand  in  a 
position  that  presents  an  opportunity  to  break 
the  faith  of  America,  and  another  to  establish 
a  principle  that  will  justify  the  deed. 

We  feel  less  repugnance  to  believe  that  any 
other  body  is  bound  by  obligation  than  our 
own.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not 
say  that  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  treaty. 
Bring  it  nearer  home.  Is  the  Senate  bound? 
Just  as  much  as  the  House,  and  no  more.  Sup- 
pose the  Senate,  as  part  of  the  treaty  power, 
by  ratifying  a  treaty  on  Monday,  plecU^  the 
public  fidth  to  do  a  certain  act  Then,  m  their 
ordinary  capacity  as  a  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Senate  is  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to 
perform  that  act,  for  example,  an  appropria- 
tion of  money— is  the  Senate  (so  lately  under 
obligation)  now  free  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the 
act?  If  the  twenty  ratifying  senators  should 
rise  up  and  avow  these  principles,  saying,  we 
struggle  for  liberty,  we  will  not  be  ciphers, 
mere  puppets,  and  give  their  votes  accordingly, 
woula  not  shame  blister  their  tongues,  would 
not  infamy  tingle  in  their  ears — ^would  not 
their  country,  which  they  had  insulted  and  dis- 
honored, though  it  ahovld  be  silent  and  forgiv- 
ing, be  a  revolutionary  tribunal,  a  rack  on 
which  their  own  reflections  would  stretch 
them? 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonored 
and  betrayed,  if  I  contented  myself  with  i^ 
pealing  only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too 
cold,  and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  oc- 
casion. I  desire  to  thank  God,  that  since  he 
has  g^ven  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  im- 
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pressed  upon  me  an  insliDct  that  is  sure.  On 
a  question  of  shame  and  honor,  reasoning  is 
sometimes  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  de- 
cision in  mj  pnlse — ^if  it  throws  no  light  upon 
the  brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  that  a  treaty  imposes  an  obligation  on 
the  American  nation,  it  would  be  childish  to 
consider  the  President  and  Senate  obliged,  and 
the  nation  and  the  House  free.  What  is  the  obli- 

fation — perfect  or  imperfect  ?  If  perfect,  the  de- 
ate  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  If  impexfect, 
how  large  a  part  of  our  faith  is  pawned  ?  Is  half 
our  honor  put  at  risk,  and  is  that  half  too  cheap 
to  be  redeemed  ?  How  loug  has  this  hur-split- 
tinff  subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discoyered, 
and  why  has  it  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
writers  on  the  law  of  nations?  ShaU  we  add 
a  new  chapter  to  that  law,  or  insert  this  doc- 
trine as  a  supplement  to,  or  more  properly  a 
repeal  of  the  ten  commandments  ? 

The  principles  and  the  example  of  the  British 
Parliament  have  been  idleged  to  coincide  with 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  obligation 
of  the  treaty.  I  have  not  had  the  heeuth  to 
make  very  laborious  researches  into  this  sub- 
ject. I  will,  however,  sketch  my  view  of  it 
Several  instances  have  been  noticed,  but  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
be  at  all  applicable.  It  has  been  answered, 
that  the  conduct  of  Parliament  in  that  cele- 
brated example,  affords  no  sanction  to  our  re- 
fusal to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  The  Obli- 
gation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been 
understood  to  depend  on  the  concurrence  of 
Parliament,  as  a  condition  to  its  becoming  of 
force.  If  that  dpinion  should,  however,  ap- 
pear incorrect,  stOl  the  precedent  proves,  not 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wanted  obligation, 
but  that  Parliament  disregarded  it ;  a  proo^ 
not  of  the  construction  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  but  of  the  violation  of  a  national  en- 

fagement.  Admitting  stUl  frirther,  that  the 
Parliament  claimed  and  exercised  its  power, 
not  as  a  breach  of  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  right,  I  reply,  that  the  analogy 
between  Parliament  and  Congress  totally  falls. 
The  nature  of  the  British  government  may  re- 
quire and  justify  a  course  of  proceeding  in  re- 
spect to  treaties,  that  is  unwarrantable  here. 

The  British  government  is  a  mixed  one.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  of  the  hierarchy, 
witn  an  ample  civil  list,  hereditary,  unrespon- 
sible, and  possessing  the  prerogative  of  peace 
and  war,  may  be  properly  observed  with  some 
jealousy  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- 
making  power.  It  seenis,  and  perhaps  from  a 
spirit  of  caution  on  this  account,  to  be  their 
doctrine,  that  treaties  bind  the  nation,  but  are 
not  to  be  regarded  by  the  courts  of  law,  until 
laws  have  been  passed  conformably  to  them. 
Our  concurrence  has  expressly  regulated  the 
matter  differently.  The  ^concurrence  of  Parlia- 
ment is  necessary  to  treaties  becoming  laws  in 
England,  gentlemen  say ;  and  here  the  Senate, 
representing  the  States,  must  concur  in  treaties. 


The  constitution  and  the  reason  of  the  cascj 
make  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  as  effectaal 
as  tiie  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  why  not! 
The  Senate  is  an  elective  body,  and  the  appro- 
bation of  a  majority  of  the  States  affords  the 
nation  as  ample  security  agunst  the  abuse  (^ 
the  treaty-making  power,  as  the  British  nation 
can  enjoy  in  the  control  of  Parliament 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  Par- 
liamentary doctrine  of  the  obligation  of  treaties 
in  Great  Britain,  Tand  perhaps  there  is  some,) 
there  is  none  in  uieir  books,  or  their  modem 
practice.  Blackstone  represents  treaties  as  of 
the  highest  obligation,  when  ratified  by  the 
king;  and  for  almost  a  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  opposition  by  Parliament  to  this 
doctrine.  Their  treaties  have  been  uniformly 
carried  into  effect,  although  many  have  been 
ratified,  of  a  nature  most  obnoxious  to  party, 
and  have  produced  louder  clamor  than  we  have 
lately  witnessed.  The  example  of  England, 
therefore,  fairly  examined,  does  not  warrant,  it 
dissuades  us  from  a  negative  vote. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  with  spirit,  whatever 
the  true  doctrine  of  our  constitution  may  be, 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  complain  or  to 
dictate  an  interpretation.  The  sense  of  the 
American  nation  as  to  the  treaty  power,  is  to 
be  received  by  all  foreign  nations.  This  is 
very  true  as  a  m&xim ;  but  the  fact  is  against 
those  who  vouch  it  The  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  is  not  as  the  vote  of  the  House  has 
declared  it.  Our  claim  to  some  agency  in 
givmg  force  and  obligation  to  treaties,  is  beyond 
aU  kind  of  controversy  noveL  The  sense  of  the 
nation  is  probably  against  it  The  sense  of  the 
government  certainly  is.  The  President  denies 
it  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  therefore  can- 
not ever  accede  to  our  interpretation.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  cannot  without 
dishonor  adopt  it,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show. 
Where  then  do  they  find  the  proof  that  this  is 
the  American  sense  of  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, which  is  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  Great 
Britain?  Is  it  because  a  majority  of  two  or 
three,  or  at  most,  of  four  or  five  of  this  House, 
will  reject  the  treaty  ?  Is  it  thus  the  sense  of 
our  nation  is  to  be  recognized?  Our  govern- 
ment may  thus  be  stopped  in  its  movements— 
a  struggle  for  power  may  thus  commence,  and 
the  event  of  the  conflict  may  decide  who  is  the 
victor,  and  the  quiet  possessor  of  the  treaty 
power.  But  at  present  it  is  beyond  all  credi- 
bility that  our  vote,  by  a  bare  majority,  should 
be  believed  to  do  any  thing  better  than  to  em- 
bitter our  divisions,  and  to  tear  up  the  settled 
foundations  of  our  departments. 

H  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  be  complete^  I 
am  aware  t£at  cases  sometimes  exist  which 
will  justify  a  nation  in  refusing  a  compliance. 
Are  our  liberties,  gentlemen  demand,  to  be  bar- 
tered away  by  a  treaty — ^and  is  there  no  reme- 
dy? There  is.  Extremes  are  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, but  when  they  happen,  they  make  the 
law  for  themselves.  No  such  extreme  can  be 
pretended  in  this  instance,  and  if  it  existed, 
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tibe  tntliorify  it  would  oonto  to  throw  off  the 

obQ^<m,  woTild  rest  where  the  obligatioii  it< 
M  rendes— in  the  nation.  This  House  is  not 
the  naticm— it  is  not  the  whole  delegated  an- 
thmit/  of  the  nation.  Being  onlj  a  part  of 
thit  inthoritj,  its  right  to  act  for  the  whole 
•odetj  obviooalj  depends  on  the  ooncnrrenoe 
of  the  other  two  hranohes.  If  thej  reftise  to 
ooneor,  a  treatj.  <mce  made^  remains  in  fbll 
feroe,  slthooffh  a  breaoh  on  the  part  of  a  foreign 
Bttion  would  confer  npon  onr  own  a  right  to 
forbear  the  execution.  I  repeat  it,  even  in 
tiiit  case  the  act  of  this  Honse  cannot  be  ad- 
BDtted  as  the  act  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  Presi- 
ieot  and  Senate  should  not  eonomr,  the  treaty 
voold  be  obllgatorj. 

I  pot  a  case  fliat  will  not  fiul  to  prodnoeocm- 
VK^tosL  Our  treatj  with  France  engages  that 
free  bottoms  ehaH  make  free  goods,  and  how 
Im  it  been  kept  ?  As  such  engagements  will 
erar  be  in  time  of  war.  France  has  set  it  aside, 
ind  pleads  imperions  necessity.  We  have  no 
MTyto  enforoe  the  observance  of  such  articles, 
aod  paper  barriers  are  weak  against  tiie  vio- 
kaoe  of  Uiose  who  are  on  the  scramble  for  ene- 
BBfis*  goods  on  the  high  seas.  The  breach  of 
mj  article  of  a  treatj  bj  one  nation  gives  an 
vidoobted  right  to  the  other  to  renounce  the 
whole  treatj.  But  has  one  branch  of  the  gov- 
erameat  that  rights  or  most  it  reside  with  the 
trhc^  aathoritj  of  the  nation?  What  if  the 
Senate  shoold  resolve  that  the  French  treatj  is 
broken,  and  therefbre  null  and  of  no  effect? 
The  answer  is  obvioos,  jon  would  denj  their 
lole  aathoritj.  That  branch  of  the  legislature 
hai  equal  power  in  this  regard  with  the  House 
of  Rejnresentatives.  One  branch  alone  cannot 
express  the  will  of  the  nation. 

A  riffht  to  annul  a  treatj  because  a  foreign 
aation  has  broken  its  articles,  is  onlj  Hke  the 
eaee  of  a  sufficient  cause  to  repeal  a  law.  In 
both  cases  the  branches  of  our  government 
most  concur  in  the  orderl j  waj,  or  the  law  and 
the  treatj  will  remain. 

The  verj  cases  supposed  b j  m j  adversaries 
la  this  argument,  concdude  agunst  themselves. 
They  wifl  persist  in  confounding  ideas  that 
ihoold  be  kept  distinct^  thej  will  suppose  that 
^  House  of  Representatives  has  no  power  un- 
less it  has  all  power.  The  House  is  notMng  if 
it  be  not  the  whole  government— the  nation. 
^  On  everj  hjpothesia,  therefore,  the  condu- 
non  is  not  to  be  resisted;  we  are  either  to 
83Eeeate  this  treatj,  or  break  our  faith. 

To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  Mth  maj 
pesi  with  some  men  for  declamation— -to  such 
men  I  have  nothing  to  saj.  To  others  I  will 
V8^— can  an  J  circumstance  mark  upon  a  peo- 
ple aore  turpitude  and  debasement?  Can  anj 
thiag  tend  more  to  make  men  think  them- 
nlyes  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower  point  their 
tttimation  ci  virtue,  and  their  standard  of  ao- 
tienf 

It  would  not  merel  J  demoralize  mankind,  it 
^nds  to  break  all  the  liipunents  of  societj,  to 
vMoive  that  mjsterioua  charm  which  attracts 
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individuals  to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its 
stead  a  repuMve  sense  of  shame  and  disurnst. 

What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  anection 
for  the  spot  whese  a  man  was  bom  ?  Are  the 
very  doos  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ar- 
dent preference  because  thej  are  greener?  Ko, 
sir,  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue,  and  it 
soars  higher  for  its  obiect  It  is  an  extended 
self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  ei^ojments  of 
life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  minutest  fila- 
ments of  the  heart  It  is  thus  we  obej  the 
laws  oi  societj,  because  thej  are  ^e  laws  ol 
virtue.  In  their  authoritj  we  see,  not  the  arraj 
of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of 
our  oountrj's  honor.  Everj  good  citizen  nuJcea 
that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  onlj 
as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to 
risk  his  Mfb  in  its  defence,  and  is  conscious  that 
he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it.  For, 
what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  invio- 
lable when  a  state  renounces  the  principles  that 
constitute  their  securitj?  Or  if  his  life  should 
not  be  invaded,  what  would  its  enjojments  be 
in  a  countrj  odious  in  the  e jes  of  strangers  and 
dishonored  in  his  own?  Oould  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  countrj  as 
his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would 
die  within  him;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriot- 
ism, if  he  retained  an j,  and  justlj,  for  it  would 
be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  lus 
native  land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid 
among  nations  to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If 
there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  when 
it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried. 
It  is  the  philosoph  J  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  observed  b j  barbarians — 
a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads, 
gives  not-merdj  binding  force,  but  sanctitj  to 
treaties.  Even  in  Algiers,  a  truce  maj  be 
bought  for  monej,  but  when  ratified,  even 
Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  an(l 
annul  its  obligation.  Thus  we  see,  neither  the 
ignorance  of  savages,  nor  the  principles  of  an 
association  for  piracj  and  rapine,  permit  a 
nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If^  sir, 
there  could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could  live 
again,  collect  together  and  form  a  societj,  thej 
would,  however  loath,  soon  find  themselves 
obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  under 
which  thej  fell,  the  fdndamental  law  of  their 
state.  Thej  would  perceive  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  make  others  respect,  and  thej  would 
therefore  soon  paj  some  respect  themselves  to 
the  obligati(His  of  good  fiuth. 

It  is  paiofiil,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make 
even  the  supposition,  that  America  should  ftu*- 
nish  the  occasion  of  this  opprobrium.  No,  let 
me  not  even  imagine,  that  a  republican  govern- 
ments ^rung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people 
enlightened  and  uncorrupted.  a  government 
whose  origin  is  rights  and  whose  dailj  disci- 
pline is  dutj,  can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make 
its  option  to  be  faithless— can  dare  to  act  what 
despots  dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example 
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evinces,  the  states  of  Barbary  are  unsuspected 
ot  No,  let  me  rather  make  the  sappoeitlon, 
that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the  treaty, 
after  we  have  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  into 
effect    Is  there  any  language  of  reproach  pun- 

Snt  enough  to  express  your  commentary  on 
e  fkct?  What  would  you  sav,  or  riMbher, 
what  would  you  not  say?  Woula  you  not  tell 
them,  wherever  an  Englishman  might  travel, 
shame  would  stick  to  him — he  would  disown 
his  country.  You  would  exdaim,  England, 
proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  pos- 
session of  power — ^blush  for  these  distinctions, 
whidi  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonor. 
Such  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  corruption, 
tiiion  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art 
my  mother  and  my  sister.  We  should  say  of  such 
^  race  of  men,  their  name  is  a  heavier  burden 
than  their  debt 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
that  the  consideration  I  have  suggested  requires 
the  aid  of  any  auxiliary.  But  unfortunately, 
aoxiliary  arguments  are  at  hand.  Five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  probably  more,  on  the  score  of 
q>oliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  depend 
upon  the  treaty.  The  treaty  offers  tJie  only 
prospect  of  indemnity.  Such  redress  is  promised 
as  the  merchants  place  some  confidence  in. 
Will  you  interpose  and  frustrate  that  hope, 
leaving  to  many  families  nothing  but  beggary 
and  despair  ?  It  is  a  smooth  proceeding  to  take 
a  vote  in  this  body:  it  takes  less  than  half  an 
hour  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  and  reject  the 
treaty.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  it?  What, 
but  this :  the  very  men,  formerly  so  loud  for 
redress;  such  fierce  champions,  that  even  to 
ask  for  justice  was  too  mean  and  too  slow,  now 
turn  their  capricious  fury  upon  the  sufferers, 
and  say,  by  their  vote,  to  them  and  their  fami- 
lies, no  longer  eat  bread ;  petitioners,  go  home 
and  starve,  we  cannot  satisfy  your  vnrongs  and 
our  resentments. 

Will  you  pay  the  sufferers  out  of  the  trea- 
sury? Ko.  The  answer  was  given  two  years 
a^o,  and  appears  on  our  journals.  Will  you 
give  them  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  pay 
themselves  by  force?  No,  that  is  war.  Besides, 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
already  lost  mudi  to  lose  more.  Will  you  go 
to  war  to  avenge  their  injury  ?  If  you  do,  the 
war  will  leave  you  no  money  to  indemnify 
them.  If  it  diould  be  unsuccessful,  you  will 
aggravate  existing  evils;  if  successftil,  your 
enemy  will  have  no  treasure  left  to  give  our 
merchants :  the  first  losses  will  be  oo^ounded 
with  much  greater  and  be  forgotten.  At  the 
end  of  a  war  there  must  be  a  negotiation, 
which  is  the  very  point  we  have  already  gained ; 
and  why  relinquish  it?  And  who  will  be  con- 
fident that  the  terms  of  the  negotiation,  after  a 
desolating  war,  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
another  House  of  Representatives  uian  the 
treaty  before  us.  Members  and  opinions  may 
be  so  changed,  that  the  treaty  would  then  be 
r^ected  for  being  what  the  present  minority 
say  it  should  be.    Whether  we  shall  go  on 


making  treaties  and  refusing  to  execute  them, 
I  know  not.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  exercise  the  treaty-makiiig 
power  on  the  new  principles,  with  much  repih 
tation  or  advantage  to  the  coun^. 

The  refusal  of  the  posts,  (inevitable  if  we  re- 
ject  the  treaty,)  is  a  measure  too  decisive  in  its 
nature  to  be  neutral  in  its  consequences.  From 
great  causes  we  are  to  look  for  great  effects. 
A  plain  and  obvious,  one  will  be,  the  price  of 
the  western  lands  will  falL  Settlers  will  not 
choose  to  fix  their  habitation  on  a  field  of 
battle.  Those  who  talk  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States,  should  calculate  how 
deeply  it  would  be  affected  by  relecting  the 
treaty;  how  vast  a  tract  of  wild  land  will 
almost  cease  to  be  property.  This  loss,  let  it 
be  observed,  will  fSall  upon  a  fund  expressly 
devoted  to  skik  the  national  debt  What,  then, 
are  we  called  upon  to  do  ?  However  the  fonn 
of  the  vote  and  the  protestations  of  many  maj 
disguise  the  proceeding,  our  resolution  is  in 
substance,  and  it  deserves  to  wear  the  title  of  a 
resolution  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  western 
lands  and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt 

Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be 
contested  by  any  one  ?  Experience  ^ves  the 
answer.  The  frontiers  were  scourged  with  war 
till  the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  was  fiur 
advanced,  and  then  the  state  of  hostility  ceased. 
Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  nations  are 
innocent  of  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  and  pe^ 
haps  they  are  not  We  ou^ht  not,  however,  to 
expect  that  neighboring  nations,  highly  irritated 
affainst  each  other,  will  neglect  the  friendship 
of  the  savages ;  the  traders  will  gain  an  influ- 
ence and  unll  abuse  it;  and  who  is  ignorant 
that  their  passions  are  easily  raised,  and  hardlv 
restrained  from  violence?  Their  situation  will 
oblige  them  to  choose  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the  treaty  should  be 
rcijected.  They  will  not  be  our  friends,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  friends  of  our  enemies. 

But  am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
this  point?  Certainly  the  very  men  who 
charged  the  Indian  war  on  the  detention  of  the 
post^  will  caU  for  no  otiier  proof  than  the  re- 
cital of  their  own  speeches.  It  is  remembered 
with  what  emphasis,  with  what  acrimony,  thej 
expfatiated  oa  the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the 
drfdn  of  blood  and  treasure  into  the  western 
country,  in  consequence  of  Britain's  holding  the 
poets.  Until  the  posts  are  restored,  they  ex- 
claimed, the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must 
bleed. 

If  any,  against  all  these  proofs,  should  main- 
tain that  the  peace  with  the  Indians  will  be 
stable  without  the  posts,  to  them  I  will  urge 
another  reply.  From  aiguments  calculated  to 
produce  conviction,  I  will  appeal  directiy  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  ask,  whether 
it  is  not  already  planted  there?  I  resort 
especially  to  the  convictions  of  the  western 
gentlemen,  whether,  supposing  no  poets  and  no 
treaty,' the  settlers  wul  remain  m  securitT^ 
Oan  they  take  it  upon  them  to  aaj  that  an  Ift- 
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fitn  peftce,  under  these  oiromiigtanoes,  will 
prove  fibrmY  Ko,  sir,  it  will  not  be  peace,  bat 
a  sword :  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lore  to 
draw  fiotims  within  the  reach  of  the  toma- 
hawk. 

On  this  theme  mj  emotions  are  nnntterable. 
If  I  coold  find  words  for  them,  if  mj  powers 
bore  any  proportion  to  mj  zeal,  I  would  swell 
mj  voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it 
AooM  reach  everj  log-house  beyond  the  monn- 
tains.  I  would  say  to  the  inhabitants,  Wake 
fiom  jonr  false  security ;  your  cmel  dangers, 
your  more  cmel  apprehensions  are  soon  to  be 
renewed :  the  wonnos,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be 
torn  open  again;  in  the  day  time  your  path 
throogn  the  woods  will  be  ambushed ;  the 
darkness  of  midnight  will  gutter  with  the  blaze 
of  yoor  dwellings.  You  are  a  father — the  blood 
of  yoor  aons  slmll  fatten  yoiur  corn-fields :  you 
are  a  mother— the  warwhoop  shall  wake  the 
deep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  de- 
ception cm  your  feelings.  It  is  a  spectacle  of 
horror  whidi  cannot  be  overdrawn.  If  you 
have  natore  in  your  hearts,  it  will  speak  a  lan- 
guage, o(Hnpared  with  which  all  I  have  said  or 
can  say  will  be  poor  and  fiigid. 

Will  it  be  whispered  that  the  treaty  has 
made  me  a  new  champion  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  ?  It  is  known  that  my  voice  as 
well  as  yate  have  been  uniformly  givea  in  con- 
formity with  the  ideas  I  have  expressed.  Pro- 
tection is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  it 

Who  will  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the 
subject  ?  Who  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  the 
te&denciee  of  our  measures  ?  Will  any  one  an- 
swer by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching  ? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  we  are  bound,  and  I 
would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn 
tanedons  of  duty  for  the  vote  we  give  ?  Are 
dein>otB  alone  to  be  reproached  for  unfeeling  in- 
dif&renee  to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  sub- 
jects ?  Are  republicans  unresponsible  ?  Have 
the  principles,  on  which  you  ground  the  re- 
proach upon  cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical 
mfluenoe,  no  binding  force  ?  ij*e  they  merely 
themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to  deco- 
rate the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to 
Aimish  pretty  topics  of  harangue  from  the  win- 
dows of  tiiat  State-house  ?  I  trust  it  is  neither 
too  presumptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask :  Oan  you 
put  the  dearest  interests  of  society  at  risk  with- 
out guilt  and  without  remorse  ? 

It  is  vain  to  offer  as  an  excuse,  that  public 
men  are  not  to  be  reproached  for  the  evils  that 
may  happen  to  ensue  from  their  measures. 
This  is  very  true,  where  they  are  unforeseen 
or  inevitable.  Thos^  I  have  depicted  are  not 
mforeseen ;  they  are  so  far  from  inevitable,  we 
are  going  to  bring  them  into  being  by  our  vote. 
We  choose  the  consequences,  and  become  as 
jusUy  answerable  for  them  as  for  the  measure 
'that  we  Imow  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  sava(^ 
itta^  we  bind  the  victims.  This  day  we  under- 


take to  render  accoun);  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans whom  our  decision  will  make,  to  the 
wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake,  to 
our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serioua 
to  say,  fo  conscience  and  to  God,  We  ^e  an- 
swerable, and  if  duty  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  word  of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bug- 
bear, we  are  preparing  to  make  ourselves  as 
wretched  as  our  countiy. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case,  there  can 
be  none.  Experience  has  already  been  the  pro- 
fit of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhab- 
itants are  not  a  silent  and  uncomplaining 
sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from 
the  shade  of  their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that 
while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  r^ect  this  treaty, 
the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our 
imagination  to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is 
no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  events  so  near  are  alpeady  begun.  I  can 
fancy  that  I  listen  to  the  yells  of  savage  ven- 
geance, and  the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already 
they  seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  wind — already 
they  mingle  with  every  echo  firom  the  moun- 
tains. 

Itds  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  tendencies  of  measures.  Where 
there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  these  will  be 
pernicious,  wisdom  and  duty  forbid  that  we 
should  underrate  them.  If  we  reject  the  treaty, 
will  our  peace  be  as  safe  as  if  we  executed  it 
with  good  faith  ?  I  do  honor  to  the  intrepid 
spirit  of  those  who  say  it  will.  It  was  formerly 
understood  to  constitute  the  excellence  of  a 
man's  futh  to  believe  without  evidence  and 
against  it. 

But  as  opinions  on  this  article  are  changed, 
and  we  are  called  to  act  for  our  country,  it  be- 
comes us  to  explore  the  dangers  that  will  at- 
tend its  peace,  and  to  avoid  them  if  we  can. 

Few  of  us  here,  and  fewer  still  in  proportion 
of  our  constituents,  will  doubt,  that,  by  reject- 
ing^ all  those  dangers  will  be  aggravated. 

The  idea  of  war  is  treated  as  a  bugbear. 
This  levity  is  at  least  unseasonable,  and  most 
of  all  unbecoming  some  who  resort  to  it. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  philippics  of  1794? 
The  cry  then  was  reparation — ^no  envoy — ^no 
treaty — ^no  tedious  delays.  Now,  it  seems,  the 
passion  subsides,  or  at  least  the  hurry  to  satisfy 
it.  Great  Britain,  say  they,  will  not  wage  war 
upon  us. 

In  1794,  it  was  urged  by  those,  who  now  say, 
no  war,  tiiat  if  we  built  frigi^tes,  or  resisted  the 
piracies  of  Algiers,  we  could  not  expect  peace. 
Now  they  give  excdlent  coinfort  truly.  Great 
Britain  has  seized  our  vessels  and  cargoes  to 
the  amount  of  millions;  she  holds  the  posts; 
she  interrupts  our  trade,  say  they,  as  a  neutral 
nation ;  ana  these  gentlemen,  formerly  so  fierce 
for  redress,  assure  ns,  in  terms  of  the  sweetest 
consolation,  Great  Britain  will  bear  all  this 
patiently.  But  let  me  ask  the  late  champions 
of  our  rights,  will  our  nation  bear  it?  Let 
others  exult  because  the  aggressor  will  let  our 
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wrcmgs  deep  for  ever.  Will  it  add.  it  is  1117 
diitj  to  ask,  to  the  patience  and  qmet  of  onr 
eitizrasto  see  their  rights  abandoned?  Will 
not  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  so  long 
patronized  hj  the  government,  now  in  the  crisis 
of  their  being  reuized,  convert  all  their  pas- 
Bi<ms  into  fary  and  despair  f 

Are  the  posts  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain  9  Let  those  who  reject 
them,  when  the  treaty  offers  them  to  onr  hands, 
saj,  if  thej  choose,  they  are  of  no  importance. 
If  they  are,  will  they  take  them  by  force! 
The  ai^^nment  I  am  nrging,  wonld  then  come 
to  a  point  To  use  force  is  war.  To  talk  of 
treaty  again  is  too  absurd.  Posts  and  redress 
mnst  come  from  voluntary  good  will,  treaty 
or  war. 

The  conclnsioki  is  plain,  if  the  state  of  peace 
shall  continue,  so  will  the  British  possessifHi  of 
the  posts. 

Look  again  at  this  state  of  things.  On  the 
sea-coast,  vast  losses  uncompensated:  on  the 
frontier,  Indian  war,  actual  encroachment  on 
our  territory :  every  where  discontent — ^resent- 
ments tenfold  more  fierce  because  they  will  be 
impotent  and  humbled :  national  scorn  and 
abasement. 

The  disputes  of  the  old  treaty  of  1788,  being 
left  to  rfljikle,  will  revive  the  almost  extin- 
guished animosities  of  that  period.  Wars,  in 
all  countries,  and  most  of  all  in  such  as  are  £ree, 
arise  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  public  feel- 
ings. The  despotism  of  Turkey  is  often  obliged 
by  clamor,  to  unsheathe  the  sword.  War  mi^t 
pj^haps  be  delayed,  but  could  not  be  prevented. 
The  causes  of  it  would  remain,  would  be  aggra- 
vated, would  be  multiplied,  and  soon  become 
intolerable.  More  captures,  more  impressments 
would  swell  the  list  of  our  wrongs,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  our  rage.  I  make  no  caioulation  of  the 
arts  of  those,  whose  emplo3rment  it  has  been, 
on  former  occasions,  to  fan  the  fire.  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  foreign  money  and  emissaries  that 
miight  foment  the  spirit  of  hostility,  because  the 
state  of  things  will  naturally  run  to  violence. 
With  less  than  their  former  exertion,  they 
would  be  successful. 

Will  our  government  be  able  to  temper  and 
restrain  the  turbulence  of  such  a  crisis?  The 
government^  alas,  will  be  in  no  capacity  to  gov- 
ern. A  divided  people — and  divided  councils ! 
Shall  we  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace,  cur  show 
the  energies  of  war?  Snail  we  make  our  ad- 
versary afraid  of  our  strength,  or  dispose  him, 
by  the  measures  of  resentment  and  broken 
faith,  to  respect  our  rights?  Do  gentlemen 
rely  on  the  state  of  peace  because  both  nations 
will  be  worse  disposed  to  keep  it ;  because  in- 
luries,  and  insults  still  harder  to  endure,  will 
be  mutually  offered  ? 

Such  a  state  of  things  will  exist,  if  we  should 
long  avoid  war,  as  will  be  worse  than  war. 
Peace  without  security,  accumulation  of  iigury 
without  redress,  or  the  hope  of  it,  resentment 
against  the  aggressor,  contempt  for  ourselves, 
intestine  discord  and  anarchy.    Worse  than 


this  need  not  be  apprehended,  f(W  if  worse  ooold 
happen,  anarchy  would  bring  it  Is  this  ths 
peaocL  gentlemen  undertake  with  such  fearleai 
confidence  to  maintain  ?  is  this  the  station  of 
American  dignity,  which  the  high-spirited 
champions  of  our  national  independence  and 
honor  could  endure— nay,  which  they  are 
anxious  and  almost  violent  to  seize  for  the 
country?  What  is  there  in  the  treaty,  that 
could  humble  us  so  low  ?  Are  they  the  men 
to  swallow  their  resentments,  who  so  latelj 
were  choking  with  them?  If  in  the  case  ocn- 
templated  by  them,  it  should  be  peace,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  dedare  it  ought  not  to  be 
peace. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  proq>ect  of  the  in- 
terior state  of  the  country,  to  encourage  us  to 
aggravate  the  dangers  of  a  war?  Would  not 
the  shock  of  that  evil  produce  anoth^,  and 
shake  down  the  feeble  and  then  unbraced 
structure  of  our  government?  Is  this  a  cM- 
mera  ?  Is  it  going  off  the  ground  of  matter  of 
fkct  to  say,  the  r^ection  of  the  appropria^on 

Sroceeds  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  war  of  the 
epartments  ?  Two  branches  have  ratified  a 
treaty,  and  we  are  going  to  set  it  ande.  How 
is  this  disorder  in  the  machine  to  be  rectified? 
While  it  exists,  its  movements  must  stop,  and 
when  we  talk  of  a  remedy,  is  that  any  other 
than  the  formidable  one  of  a  revdutionaiy  in- 
terposition of  the  people  ?  And  is  this,  in  the 
juogment  even  of  my  opposers,  to  exeicute,  to 

E reserve  the  constitution  and  the  public  ordw  ? 
i  this  the  state  of  hazard,  if  not  of  convulmon, 
which  they  can  have  the  courage  to  contem- 
plate and  to  brave,  or  beyond  which  their 
penetration  can  reach  and  see  the  issue  ?  They 
seem  to  believe,  and  they  act  as  if  they  believed, 
that  our  union,  our  peace,  our  liberty  are  in- 
vulnerable and  immortal— as  if  our  happy  state 
was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  our  ^^isensioiifl, 
and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  fidBng  fram  it 
by  our  unworthiness.  Some  of  them  have  no 
doubt  better  nerves  and  better  ^scemment 
than  mine.  They  can  see  the  bright  ai^>ect8 
and  happy  consequences  of  all  this  array  of 
horrors.  They  can  see  intestine  discords,  our 
government  disorganized,  our  wrongs  aggra- 
vated, multiplied  and  unredressed,  peace  with 
dishonor,  or  war  without  justice,  union,  or  re- 
sources, in  ^'  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philos- 
ophy." 

But  whatever  they  may  anticipate  as  the 
next  measure  of  prudence  and  safety,  they 
have  explained  notning  to  tiie  House.  After 
r^}ecting  the  treaty,  what  is  to  be  the  next 
step  ?  Jliey  must  have  foreseen  what  ought  to 
be  done,  they  have  doubtless  resolved  what  to 
propose.  Why,  then,  are.  they  silent?  Dare 
they  not  avow  their  plan  of  conduct,  or  do 
they  wait  till  our  progress  towards  conftwion 
shall  guide  them  in  forming  it? 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weary,  no  doubt,  and 
ready  to  despond  on  this  prospect,  by  present- 
ing another,  which  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to 
realize.    Is  it  possible  for  a  real  American  to 
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look  at  the  protperity  of  this  oonntry  without 
fome  desire  n>r  its  oontinnanoe.  withoat  some  re- 
elect for  the  measures  which,  many  will  say. 
OTodnoed,  and  all  will  confess,  have  preserved  it? 
WiU  he  not  feel  some  dread  that  a  change  of 
qrstem  will  reverse  the  scene?  The  well- 
groonded  fears  of  oar  citizens  in  1794,  were 
removed  by  the  treaty,  bnt  are  not  forgotten. 
Then  they  deemed  war  nearly  inevitable,  and 
woold  not  this  adjustment  have  been  consider- 
ed, at  that  day,  as  a  happy  escape  from  the 
cwmityf  The  great  interest  and  the  general 
desire  it  our  people,  was  to  eigoy  the  advan- 
tages of  neutrality.  This  instmment,  however 
misrepreeented,  affords  America  that  inesti- 
mable security.  The  canses  of  our  dispntes  are 
either  oat  up  by  the  roots,  or  referred  to  a  new 
Mgotiation  after  the  end  of  the  Earopean  war. 
This  was  gaining  every  thing,  because  it  con- 
irmed  oar  neatrality,  by  which  oar  citizens  are 
ggming  every  thing.  This  alone  woold  jostify 
the  oungements  of  the  government  For, 
whoi  uie  fieiy  vapors  of  the  war  lowered  in 
tiie  sidrts  of  oar  horizon,  all  oar  wishes  were 
eoneentred  in  this  one,  tnat  we  might  escape 
^e  desolation  of  the  storm.  This  treats,  like 
a  rainbow  on  the  edge  of  the  doad,  marked  to 
oor  eyes  the  q>aoe  where  it  was  raging,  and  af- 
forded, at  the  same  timcL  the  sare  prognostic  of 
fiiir  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the  vivid  colors 
win  grow  pale,  it  will  be  a  baleM  meteor,  por- 
tanding  tempest  and  war. 

Let  OS  not  hesitate,  then,  to  agree  to  the  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  into  faitUfhl  ezecation. 
Thus  we  shall  save  the  fiuth  of  oar  nation,  se- 
core  its  peace,  and  diffiise  the  spirit  of  confi- 
dtnoe  and  enterprise,  that  will  augment  its 
proqperi^.  The  proffress  of  wealth  and  im- 
provement is  wondernil,  and  some  will  think, 
too  rapid.  The  field  for  exertion  is  fraitfol  and 
vast,  and  if  peace  and  good  government  should 
W  preserved,  the  aoqnimtions  of  oor  dozens 


are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  proo&  of  their  indas< 
try,  as  the  instruments  of  their  future  success. 
The  rewards  of  exertion  go  to  augment  ito 
power.  Profit  is  every  hour  becoming  capitaL 
The  vast  crop  of  our  neutrality  is  all  seed- 
wheat,  and  is  sown  again  to  swell,  almost  be- 
yond calculation,  the  future  harvest  of  pros- 
perity. And  in  this  progress,  what  seems  to 
be  fiction  is  found  to  mil  short  of  experience. 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that  I 
would  have  resisted  if  I  could.  Those  who 
see  me  will  believe,  that  the  reduced  state  <rf 
my  health  has  unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  fat 
much  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Unprepared 
for  debate^  by  careM  reflection  in  my  retire- 
ment, or  by  lonff  attention  here,  I  thought  the 
resolution  I  had  taken  to  sit  silent,  was  im- 
posed by  necessity,  and  would  cost  me  no  effi>rt 
to  maintain.  With  a  mind  thus  vacant  of  ideas, 
and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a  sense  of 
weakness,  f  imagined  the  very  desire  of  metik* 
ing  was  extinguished  by  the  persuasion  tliat  I 
hm  nothing  to  say.  Yet  when  I  come  to  the 
moment  of  deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with 
dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into  which  we 
are  plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I 
have  spent  in  expostulation  haive  theur  value, 
because  they  protract  the  crisis,  and  the  short 
period  in  which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  es- 
cape it 

I  have  thus  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak 
more  at  length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I 
have,  perhaps,  as  little  personal  interest  in  the 
event  as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
member  who  will  not  think  his  chance  to  be 
a  witness  o{  the  consequences  greater  than 
mine.  If^  however,  the  vote  should  pass  to 
r^ect^  and  a  spirit  should  rise,  as  it  will,  with 
the  public  disorders,  to  make  conAision  worse 
confounded,  even  L  slender  and  almost  broken 
as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  inay  outlive  the  govern- 
ment and  constitutton  of  my  country. 
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About  the  year  1735,  Doctor  John  BaUedge  and  his  brother  arrived  in  South  Carolina,  where 
they  commenced  the  practice  of  their  profeeaions;  one  as  a  physician,  the  other  as  a  conoBeUor 
and  advocate  at  law.  Dr.  Rntledge  was  married  to  Miss  Hezt,  who  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  her 
age  gaye  birth  to  the  illnstrions  subject  of  this  memoir.  Shortly  after  this  period  Doctor  Rnt- 
ledge died,  and  the  yonng  child  was  left  to  the  sole  goardianship  of  its  mother.  Porsoing  his 
elementary  stadies  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  of  South 
Carolina's  early  instructors,  and  after  he  had  made  some  progress  in  the  classics,  Mr.  Rutledge 
entered  the  law  office  of  James  Parsons.  Soon  after  he  went  to  England  and  studied  in  the 
Temple,  from  which  place  he  returned  to  Charleston  in  1761,  and  commenced  practice.  One 
of  the  first  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  originated  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  pleader 
of  extraordinary  talent  Instead  of  rising  gradually  to  the  foremost  position  in  his  profeasior., 
he  burst  forth  at  once  the  able  lawyer  and  ^e  accomplished  orator.  His  professional  engage- 
ments became  numerous,  and  the  client  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  his  services,  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  gain  his  cause. 

In  the  controversy  during  the  year  1764,  consequent  upon  the  refusal  of  Gk>vemor  Boone  to 
administer  to  Christopher  Gkidsden*  the  oaths  usual  in  installing  members  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, Mr.  RuUedge  took  a  decided  stand  against  that  "assumption  of  power,''  and  in  an  elo- 
quent appeal,  roused  the  Assembly  and  the  people  to  resist  all  interferences  of  royal  governors. 
Li  this  resistance  "  Rutledge  kindled  a  spark  which  has  never  since  been  extinguished."  The 
proposition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  at  the  time  of  the  stamp  act  excitement,  to  the 
aasemblies  of  the  different  provinces,  to  meet  for  consultation  "on  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the 
acts  of  Parliament,"  was  warmly  advocated  by  Mr.  Rutledge,  and  in  1765  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  first  Congress  at  New  York.  In  this  assembly,  wherein  was  generated  the  spirit  of  union, 
and  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  Mr.  Rutledge  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  force 
of  his  reasoning  as  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence.  The  delegates  from  the  other  provinces 
were  astonished  at  the  young  rhetorician,  and  the  impressions  he  left  on  their  minds  produced  a 
favorable  opinion  of  the  colony  from  which  he  came. 

Of  the  Congress  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  1774,  Mr.  Rutledge  was  a  member. 
Previous  to  his  election  to  this  assembly,  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  pledges  which  were  to  be  made 
by  that  province  to  the  Bostonians,  and  a  proposition  was  offered  to  instruct  the  delegates  how 
£eir  to  support  them.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Rutledge  in  an  eloquent  and  masterly 
speech,  demonstrating  that  any  thing  less  than  unlimited  powers  would  be  unequal  to  the  crids. 
In  this  effort  he  was  successful.  The  delegates  were  investod  with  ftiU  authority  to  concur  in 
whatever  course  they  should  think  expedient,  and  their  subsequent  conduct  fblly  justified  the 

*  Christophar  G«dsden  was  born  In  Charloeton,  In  1794    He  was  ednotted  In  England,  when  he  became  •ooomplkhed 
In  the  learned  langnaj;ea.    He  retomod  to  Amerioa  at  the  age  of  aizteen,  and  entered  the  oonnting-honM  of  a  merdbantiD 
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eonildenoe  reposed  in  them.  Mr.  Bvtledge  remnined  in  Oongress  until  1776,  when  he  returned 
to  Oharleston  and  was  elected  Preddent  and  Oommander-in-Ohief  of  South  Carolina,  under  th^ 
republican  conatitution  established  bj  the  people  on  the  twenty-sixth  o^  March  of  that  year. 
On  the  third  of  April  following,  the  Legislative  OounoU  and  House  of  Assembly  presented  a 
Joint  address  to  President  Rutledge,  in  which  they  set  forth  their  reasons  for  assuming  the  pow- 
ers of  goTemment  '*  When  we  reflect,*^  said  they,  "upon  the  unprovoked,  cruel,  and  accumu- 
lated oppressions  under  which  America  in  general,  and  this  colony  in  particular,  has  long  con- 
tinned  ;  oppressions  which,  gradually  increasing  in  ii\justice  and  violence,  are  now,  by  inexorable 
tyranny,  perpetrated  against  the  United  Colonies,  under  the  various  forms  of  robbery,  conflagra- 
tioDS,  massacre,  breach  of  public  faith,  and  open  war;  conscious  of  our  natural  and  unalienable 
rights,  and  determined  to  make  every  effort  in  our  power  to  retain  them,  we  see  your  Excel- 
Ifflicy's  elevation  from  the  midst  of  us,  to  govern  this  country,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
cotrages. 

^  By  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  sir,  you  have  been  chosen  to  hold  the  reins  of  govem- 
inent,  an  event  as  honorable  to  yourself  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  We  firmly  trust  that  you 
win  make  the  constitution  the  great  rule  of  your  conduct;  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  we 
do  assure  your  Excellency  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  under  that  constitution  which 
looks  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  Great  Britain,  (an  event  which,  though  traduced  and 
treated  as  rebels,  we  still  earnestly  desire,)  we  will  support  you  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." 

President  Rutiedge's  answer  to  this  firm  and  decisive  address,  evinces  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice.  "  My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due,"  says  he,  "  and  I  request  that 
you  will  accept  them,  for  this  solemn  engagement  of  support,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
honorable  station  to  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have  been  elected. 

^  Be  persuaded,  that  no  man  would  embrace  a  just  and  equitable  accommodation  with  Great 
Britain  more  gladly  than  myself;  but,  until  so  desirable  an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence 
of  my  country,  and  preservation  of  that  constitution  which,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
ri^ts,  and  a  laudable  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  people,  you  have  so  wisely  framed,  shall 
engross  my  whole  attention.  To  this  country  I  owe  all  that  is  dear  and  valuable,  and  would,  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  sacrifice  every  temporal  felicity  to  establish  and  perpetuate  her  freedom." 

From  this  time  he  employed  himself  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
in  preparing  for  her  defence  agiunst  an  expected  invasion  by  the  British.  Late  in  June  (1776), 
General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  powerful  fieet  and  army,  attempted 
the  reduction  of  Charleston.  After  an  engagement  of  over  ten  hours  with  the  Americans,  in 
the  fort  on  SuUivan^d  Island,  they  were  repulsed.  On  this  occasion  President  Rutiedge  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  his  country.  General  Lee,  who  commanded  the  continental  troops, 
pronounced  Sullivan^s  Island  to  be  a  **  slaughter  pen,"  and  was  disposed  to  give  orders  for  its 
evacuation.  To  prevent  this  unwise  course,  the  following  laconic  note  was  sent  to  General 
Moultrie,  a  short  time  before  the  attack  was  made  by  the  British :  **  General  Lee  wishes  you  to 
evacuate  the  fort  You  will  not  without  an  order  from  me.  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  hand 
than  write  one. — J.  Rutledgb." 

In  March,  1778,  President  Rutiedge  resigned  his  office,  and  was  soon  after  elected  Governor, 

nUiAdpliiA,  In  wlitoh  podtton  he  ramtlnad  util  ka  wit  tirenty^one  jean  of  age.  He  then  went  to  En^bnd,  and  on  his 
Mtora  vngftg^  in  moreantfle  pnnnlta  tn  Gharieaton. 

Mr.  Gadeden  waa  one  of  the  earlteat  opponenta  of  Great  Britain  in  Sonth  Carolina,  and,  aa  the  revolution  adranced,  waa 
Me  of  ita  flrmeet  anpportera.  This  dronmatance  oanaed  the  refhsal  of  €K>y.  Boone  to  qnaiuy  him  for  his  position  In  tiie 
anemblf .  He  waa  a  delegate  in  the  first  Continental  Congrees  In  1774,  and  hia  name  is  attached  to  the  Afn^Hean  Atto* 
eiaUon  agreed  to  by  that  body.  In  1775  he  was  elected  senior  colonel  and  commandant  of  three  South  Carolina  regiments, 
aad  was  snbaeqaentlj  made  a  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1776.  He  waa  one  of  the 
frsmers  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  In  1778.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1779,  and  when  Charlestoa 
VM  taken  bj  CHnton,  in  1780,  he  was  lientenant-goyemor ;  as  such,  he  signed  the  capitulation.  Three  months  afterward 
be  was  taken,  with  others,  and  east  into  the  loathsome  prison  at  8t  Augustine.  There  he  sulTered  for  eleven  months,  nntfl 
txehanged  in  June,  1781,  when  he  sailed  to  Philadelphia  with  other  prlsonersi  He  returned  to  Charleston,  and  was  a  me m- 
hm  of  the  aasemblj  oonyened  at  Jacksonbnrg  In  the  winter  of  178i.  He  opposed  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  tha 
loyalists,  and  thereby  won  their  esteem.  He  waa  elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1782,  bnt  defined  the  honor,  and  went 
Mo  the  retirement  of  private  Uft.    He  fiod  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1800^  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
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mder  a  new  oonstitatioiL  His  exertions  in  tlds  porition  were  natiring  and  important  On  tlie 
termination  of  bis  ezecntive  daties  in  1782,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  remuned 
until  the  next  year.  "  In  this  period,"  says  Dr.  Ramsaj,  "  he  was  called  npon  to  perform  an  extra- 
ordinary duty.  The  surrender  of  Lord  Oomwsllis,  in  October,  1781,  seemed  to  paralyse  the 
exertions  of  the  States.  Thinking  the  war  and  all  its  dangers  past^  they  no  longer  acted  with 
editable  yigor.  Congress,  fearing  that  this  state  of  affairs  wduld  encourage  Great  Britdn  to 
recommence  hostilities,  sent  deputations  of  tiieir  members  to  arouse  the  States  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger  and  duty.  On  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1782,  John  Butledge  and  George 
Clymer*  were  sent  in  this  capacity,  and  instructed  'to  make  such  representations  to  the  seyenl 
States  southward  of  Philadelphia,  as  were  best  adapted  to  their  respective  circumstances  and 
the  present  situation  of  public  afOurs,  as  might  induce  them  to  carry  the  requisitions  of  CoDgren 
into  effect  with  the  greal^est  dispatch.'  They  were  permitted  to  make  a  personal  address  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly.  In  the  execution  of  this  duty,  Mr.  Butledge  drew  such  a  picture  d  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  danger  to  which  they  wwe  exposed  by  the  backwardness  of  the  pa^ 
tioular  States  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress,  as  produced  a  very  beneficial  effect 
The  orator  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Virginians,  who,  not  without  reason, 
are  proud  of  their  statesmen  and  orators,  began  to  doubt  whether  their  Patrick  Henry  or  the 
Carolina  Rutledge  was  the  most  accomplished  speaker."  Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Butledge 
was  appointed  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  Holland,  but  declined  the  office.  In  the  year 
1784  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  South  Carolina,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed,  by  President  Washington,  to  the  bench  of  the  Stipreme  Court  of  the  United  Stately 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  1791,  when  he  was  elected  Chief  Justice  of  his  natave  StatSt 
In  the  several  public  stations  to  which  Judge  Butledge  was  elevated,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship.  He  died  in  July,  1800.  "  While  Massachu- 
setts  boasts  of  her  John  Adams,"  says  Dr.  Bamsay — *'  Connecticut  of  her  Ellsworth— New  Yoik 
of  her  Jay — ^Pennsylvania  of  her  Wilson — ^Delaware  of  her  Bayard — ^Virginia  of  her  Heniy— 
South  Carolina  rests  her  claims  on.  the  taints  and  eloquence  of  John  Butledge." 


SPEECH  TO  THE  SOUTH  GABOUNA  ASSEBfBLT. 


This  speech  was  delivered  by  President  But- 
ledge, to  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Aasembly  of  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  1776. 


*  Ctoorge  Cl7m«r  was  bom  at  FUkd^lphlAi  in  1T8I.  He 
WM  MnoDg  the  first  to  resist  the  oppressors  of  hts  eonntrj, 
tad  prooblm  to  his  fellow-eitiaens  the  prinolples  of  Uber^. 
In  1778  he  opposed  the  sele  of  te*  sent  oat  bj  the  British 
f0f emment  In  17T6  he  beeame  one  of  the  flnt  eontlnental 
treasQiers,  and  was  vvrj  effldent  In  raising  ftuds  and  sop* 
pUes  ftyr  the  armj.  As  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
greasi  in  the  next  year  he  signed  the  Deolaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. With  Bobert  Morris  he  co-operated  in  the 
Mtablishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constltatlon,  he  was  sgaln  a  member 
ef  Congress.  In  ITM  he  was  sent  to  Georgia,  to  negotiate 
with  Hawkins  and  Pickens  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  and 
C^eek  Indians.  He  was  afterwards  the  president  of  the 
PhOadelphU  bank,  and  of  the  Academj  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
the  Taiioas  stations  he  filled,  he  was  remariLsble  for  the 
pmctaal  and  consdentloas  discharge  of  dntjr.  He  died  on 
the  twentj-thlzd  cT  Jannaiy,  ISIZ,  at  MoRiSTlIle,  Backs 
Oeutj.Penn. 


HOHOBABUB  GkNTLKMEN  OF  THB  LboIBLATITI 
COUKOIL — ^Mb.  SpEAKXB  AKD  GENTLBMEir  OF  TBI 

Gbnbbal  Asssmblt  :  It  has  afforded  me  much 
satisfiwticm  to  observe,  that  though  the  season 
of  the  year  rendered  your  sitting  very  incon- 
venient, your  private  concerns,  which  mmt 
have  sufl^red  greatly  by  your  long  and  dose 
application,  in  the  late  Congress,  to  the  ai&in 
of  the  cdony,  requiring  your  preeenoe  in  the 
county,  yet  continuing  to  prefer  the  public  well 
to  eaiM  and  retirement  you  have  been  busUy 
engaged  in  fraimng  sioh  laws  as  our  peeuUir 
circumstances  rendered  abedutdy  neoeessry  to 
be  passed  before  your  at^oumment  Having 
given  my  assent  to  them,  I  presume  yon  are 
now  desirous  of  a  recess. 

On  my  part,  a  most  solemn  oath  has  been 
taken  for  the  faithftd  discharge  of  my  dn^; 
on  yours,  a  solemn  assurance  has  been  given  to 
support  me  therein.  Thus,  a  public  compact 
between  us  stands  recorded.  Yon  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  keep  this  oath  ever  in 
mind— the  constitution  shall  be  the  invariaUa 
rule  of  my  conduct — my  ears  shall  be  always 
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cfm  to  the  oomplaintB  of  the  fa^Jnred,  jostioe, 
m  meroj,  shidl  neither  be  denied,  or  delayed. 
Our  laws  and  religion,  and  the  liberUes  of 
America,  shall  be  maintained  and  defended,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power.  I  repose  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  yonr  oigagement. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  entreat  that  yon 
will,  in  TOOT  several  parishes  and  districts,  nse 
joor  inflaenc6  and  aathority  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order,  and  prooore  strict  observance  o^ 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  law.  If  any  per- 
tons  therein  are  still  strangers  to  the  nature 
and  moits  of  the  dilate  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  cdonies,  you  will  explain  it  to  them 
fidly,  and  teach  them,  if  they  are  so  nnfortmiate 
as  not  to  know  their  inherent  ri^ts.  Prove  to 
them,  that  the  privileges  of  bemg  tried  by  a 
Jury  of  the  vicinage,  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ties said  witnesses ;  of  oeing  taxed  only  with 
their  own  consent,  given  by  their  representa- 
tives, freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  bur- 
then equally  with  themselves,  not  for  the 
aggrandizing  a  r^Muuous  minister,  and  his  de- 
pendent ikvorites,  and  for  ccHTupting  the  people, 
and  subverting  their  liberties,  but  for  such  wise 
and  salutary  purposes,  as  they  themselves  ap- 
prove; and  of  having  their  internal  polity  regu- 
lated, only  by  laws  consented  to  by  competent 
judges  of  what  is  best  adi^ted  to  their  situa- 
tion and  circumstances,  equally  bound  too  by 
those  laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived  from 
that  constitution,  which  is  tiie  birth-right  of 
tiie  poorest  man,  and  the  best  inheritance  of 
flie  most  wealthy.  Relate  to  them  the  various, 
mgust  and  cruel  statutes,  which  the  British 
parliament,  daiming  a  right  to  make  laws  for 
innding  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoevw, 
have  oiacted:  and  the  many  sanguinary  mea- 
amres  which  have  been,  and  are  daUy  pursued 
and  tiireatened,  to  wrest  from  tiiem  those  in- 
valuable benefits,  and  to  enforce  such  an  un- 
fimited  and  destructive  daim.  To  the  most 
IDerate  it  must  i4>pear.  that  no  power  on  earth 
ean,  of  n^^  depnve  tnem  of  the  hardly  earned 
frn^  ^  their  h(mest  industry,  toil  and  labor — 
even  to  them,  the  impious  attempt  to  prevMit 
Banj  thousands  from  using  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence provided  for  man  by  the  bounly  of  his 
Creator,  and  to  compd  them,  by  fiimine,  to 
sanoider  their  rights,  will  seem  to  call  for 
Divine  vengeance.  The  oideavors,  by  deceit 
nd  bribery,  to  eng^  barbarous  nations  to 
inlirne  thcor  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
helpless  women  and  children ;  and  the  attempts 
^£iir  but  false  promises,  to  make  ignorant 
■ubservient  to  the  most  wicked 


purposes,  are  acts  at  which  humanity  must 
revolt 

Show  your  constituents,  then,  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  which  there  was  for  establishing 
son^  mode  of  government  in  this  colony ;  the 
benefits  of  that,  which  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation has  established  \  and  that  the  consent 
of  the  people  is  the  origin,  and  their  happiness 
the  end  of  government.  Remove  the  appre- 
hensions with  which  honest  and  well-meaning, 
but  weak  and  credulous,  minds,  may  be  alarm- 
ed, and  prevent  IQ  impressions  by  artful  and 
designing  enemies.  Let  it  be  known  that  this 
constitution  is  but  temporary,  till  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Qreat  Britain  and  .^erica  can  be  obtained; 
and  that  «uch  an  event  is  still  desired  by  men 
who  yet  remember  former  friendships  and  inti- 
mate connections,  though,  for  defending  their 
persons  and  iHX>perties,  they  are  stigmatixed 
and  treated  as  rebels. 

Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  arti* 
fice  and  mlsreiMresentation.  In  sudi  case  no 
man,  who  is  worthy  of  life^  liberty,  or  property, 
will,  or  can,  refuse  to  join  with  you,  in  defend- 
ing  them  to  the  last  extremity,  disdaining  every 
sordid  view,  and  the  mean  paltry  considerations 
of  private  interest  and  present  emolument^  when 
placed  in  c(»npetition  with  the  liberties  of  mil- 
lions ;  and  seeing  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  absolute,  unconditional  submission,  and  the 
most  abject  slavery,  or  a  defence  becoming  men 
bom  to  freedom,  he  will  not  hesitate  about  the 
ch<^ce.  Although  superior  force  may,  by  the 
permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  our  towns,  and 
ravage  our  country,  it  can  never  eradicate  fWnn 
the  breasts  of  freemen,  those  principles  which 
are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.  Such  men 
will  do  their  du^,  neither  knowing,  nor  re- 
garding consequences;  but  submittSig  them, 
with  humUe  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  arbiter  and  director  of  the  fiate  of 
empires,  and  trusting  that  his  Almigh^  arm, 
which  has  been  so  signally  stretchcMi  out  for 
our  d^enoe,  wHl  deliver  them  in  a  ri^teoua. 


The  eyes  of  Eur(^)e,  nay  of  the  whde  worid, 
are  on  America.  Tlie  eyes  of  every  other 
colony  are  on  this ;  a  colony,  whose  reputation 
for  generosity  and  magnanimity,  is  universally 
acknowledged.  I  trust,  therefore,  it  will  not 
be  diminished  by  our  future  conduct,  that  there 
will  be  no  civil  discord  here ;  and  that  the  only 
strife  amongst  brethren  will  be,  who  shall  do- 
most  to  serve  and  to  save  an  oppressed  and 
ii^jured  country. 
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SPEECH  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


GoTomor  Butledge  delivered  the  following 
speech  to  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Oaro- 
lina,  met  at  Jacksonborgh,  in  that  State,  on 
Friday,  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  1T62. 
It  evinces  his  unwearied  zeal  and  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  presents  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  perfidy,  rapine,  and  cruelty 
which  distinguished  the  Brildah  arms  in  the 
Bouthem  campaign.* 

HoNosuiLB  Gbbtlemkn  of  thk  Sbnati — 
Mr.  Sprakbb  and  Gbbtlemkn  of  thb  Housb 
OF  Bbfbbsentativks  :  Since  the  last  meedng 
of  a  General  Assembly,  tiie  good  people  <^  this 
State  have  not  only  felt  the  common  calamities 
of  war,  but  from  the  wanton  and  savage  man- 
nw,  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  they  have 
experienced  such  severities  as  are  unpractised, 
and  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  civilized  na- 
tions. 

The  enemy  unable  to  make  any  impresnon 
on  the  Northern  States,  the  number  of  whose 
inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  whose  country, 
had  baffled  their  repeated  efforts,  turned  their 
views  towards  the  Southern,  which  a  difference 
of  circumstances  afforded  some  expectation  of 
conquering,  or  at  least  of  greatly  distressing. 
After  a  long  resistance,  the  reduction  of  Oharles- 
ton  was  effected,  by  the  vast  superiority  of 
force  with  which  it  had  been  besieged.  The 
loss  of  that  garrison,  as  it  consisted  of  the  Con- 
tinental troops  of  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas, 
and  of  a  number  of  militia,  facilitated  the  ene- 
my*s  march  into  the  country,  and  their  estab- 
lishment of  strong  posts  in  the  upper  and 
interior  parts  of  it ;  and  the  unfavorable  issue 
of  the  action  near  Oamden,  induced  them  vain- 
ly to  imagine,  that  no  other  army  could  be 
collected  which  they  might  not  easily  defeat. 
The  militia,  commanded  by  the  Brigadiers 
Sumpter  and  Marion,  whose  enterprising  soirit 
and  unremitted  perseverance  under  many  aiffi- 
oulties,  are  deserving  of  great  applause,  harass- 
ed and  often  defeated  large  parties;  but  the 
numbers  of  those  militia  were  too  few  to  con- 
tend effectually  with  the  collected  strength  of 
the  enemy.  Begardlees^  therefore^  of  the  sacred 
ties  of  honor,  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  determined  to  extinguish,  if  possi- 
ble, every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country ; 
they,  with  the  insolent  pride  of  conquerors, 
gave  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercises  of  their 
^rannical  di^>osition,  inMnged  their  public 
engagements,  and  violated  &e  most  solemn 
capitulations ;  many  of  our  worthiest  citizens, 
were  without  cause,  long  and  closely  confined, 
some  on  board  of  prison  ships,  and  others  in 


•  This  speech  was  pabUshed  in  the  PemisjlTaiiift  Pftoket, 
€f  the  14th  of  Msroh,  1788. 


the  town  and  castle  of  St.  Augustine,  their  pro* 
perties  disposed  of  at  the  will  and  caprice  of 
the  enemy,  and  their  fimiilies  sent  to  oifferent 
and  distant  parts  of  the  continent  without  &d 
meand  of  support ;  many  who  had  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war  were  killed  in  cold  blood; 
several  suffered  death  in  the  most  ignominioQS 
manner,  and  others  were  delivered  up  to  sav- 
ages, and  put  to  tortures,  under  which  they  ex- 
pired ;  thus,  the  lives,  lioerties,  and  properties 
of  the  peo^e  were  dependent,  solely,  on  the 
pleasure  of  British  officers,  who  deprived  them 
of  either  or  all  on  the  most  frivolous  pret«K)e8; 
Indiima,  slaves,  and  a  desperate  bftioitti  of  the 
most  profligate  characters,  were  car^sed  and 
employed  by  the  enemy  to  execute  their  infiBk 
mous  purposes ;  devastation  and  ruin  marked 
their  progress  and  t^at  of  their  adherents,  nor 
were  their  violences  restrained  by  the  charms 
or  influence  of  beauty  and  innocence ;  even  the 
fair  sex,  whom  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  and  the 
pleasure  and  pride  of  the  brave  to  protect,  they 
and  their  tender  o&pring  were  victims  to 
the  inveterate  malice  of  an  unrelenting  foe; 
neither  the  tears  of  mothers  nor  the  cries  of 
infants  could  excite  in  their  breasts  pity  or 
compassion ;  not  only  the  peaceful  habitstioii 
of  the  widow,  the  aoed,  and  the  infirm,  but  ^ 
holy  temples  of  the  Most  High  were  consomed, 
in  flames  kindled  by  their  sacrilegious  hands ; 
they  have  tarnished  the  glory  of  the  British 
arms,  disgraced  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and 
fixed  indelible  stigmas  of  rapine,  cruelty,  per- 
fidy, and  profanenese  on  the  British  name. 
But  I  can  now  congratulate  you,  and  I  do  most 
cordially  on  the  pleasing  change  of  afiiurs, 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  the  wisdouL 
prudence,  address,  and  bravery  of  the  great  and 
gallant  General  Greene,  and  the  intrepidity  of 
the  officers  and  men  under  his  command  have 
happily  effected.    A  general  who  is  justly  en- 
titled, from  hiB  many  signal  services  to  honor- 
able and  singular  nuirks  of  your  approbation 
and  gratitude;  his  successes  have  oeen  more 
rapid  and  complete  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  expected ;  the  enemy,  compelled  to 
surrender  or  evacuate  every  post  which  they 
held  in  the  country,  f^quently  defeated  and 
driven  from  place  to  place,  are  obliged  to  seek 
reftige  under  the  walls  of  Oharleston,  and  on 
inlands  in  its  vicinity ;  we  have  now  the  foil 
and  absolute  possession  of  every  other  part  oi 
the  State,  ana  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  are  in  tiie  free  exercise  of  th^ 
respective  authorities. 

I  also  most  heartily  congratulate  jati  on  the 
glorious  victoiy  obtained  by  the  combined 
forces  of  America  and  France,  over  their  com- 
mon enemy:  when  the  very  general  who  was 
second  in  command  at  the  reduction  of  Charles- 
ton, and  to  whose  boasted  prowess  and  hi^ily 
extolled  abilitieB  the  conquest  of  ao  less  Uian 
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three  States  had  heem  arrogantl  j  oommittedf 
was  ^)eedil  J  compelled  to  aooept  of  the  same 
mortif  jing  terms  which  had  been  imposed  on 
that  Inrmye  bnt  nnfortonate  garrison:  to  sur- 
render an  annj  of  many  thousand  regulars,  and 
to  abandon  his  wretched  followers,  whom  he 
had  artfully  seduced  from  their  allegiance  by 
speciofis  promises  of  protection,  which  he  could 
never  have  hoped  to  fulfil,  to  the  justice  or 
mercy  of  t^eir  country,  on  the  naval  superiority 
established  by  the  illustrious  ally  of  the  United 
States — a  superiority  in  itself  so  decided,  and 
in  its  o(^kiiequences  so  extensive,  as  must  in- 
evitably soon  oblige  the  enemy  to  yield  to  us 
the  only  post  whion  they  occupy  in  this  State : 
and  on  the  reiterated  prbofe  of  the  sincerest 
irie&dflhip,  and  on  the  great  support  which 
America  has  received  from  that  powerful  mon- 
arch— a  monarch  whose  magnanimity  is  uni- 
versally admowledged  and  admired,  and  on 
whose  royal  word- we  may  confidently  rely  for 
every  necessary  assistance :  on  the  perfect  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  France  and  Ame- 
rica: on  the  stability  which  her  independence 
has  aoq[uired.  and  the  certainty  that  it  is  too 
deeply  rootea  ever  to  be  shaken ;  for  animated 
as  they  are  by  national  honor,  and  united  by 
one  common  interest,  it  must  and  will  be  main- 
tuned. 

What  may  be  the  immediate  effects  on  the 
British  nation,  of  the  events  which  I  have 
menticHied.  of  their  loss  of  territory  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  of  their  well-founded 
^iprdiensions  from  tiie  powers  of  France, 
Hpain,  and  HoUano,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
If  experience  can  teach  wisdom  to  a  haughty 
and  in&tuated  people,  and  if  they  will  now  be 
governed  by  reason,  they  will  have  learnt  tiiey 
can  have  no  solid  ground  of  hope  to  conquer 
any  State  in  the  Union;  for  though  their  armies 
have  obtained  temporary  advantages  over  our 
tro(ms,  yet  the  citizens  of  these  States,  firmly 
resolved  as  they  are  never  to  return  to  a  domi- 
nation which,  near  six  years  ago,  they  unan- 
imoody  and  Justly  renounced,  cannot  be  sub- 
dued ;  and  they  must  now  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  Uie  height  of  folly  and  madness  to  persist 
in  so  ruinous  a  war.  It^  however,  we  juoge,  as 
we  ought,  of  their  fhture  by  their  past  conduct, 
we  may  presume  that  they  will  not  only  en- 
d^vor  to  keep  possession  of  our  capital,  but 
make  another  attempt,  howsoever  improbable 
the  soooees  of  it  may  appear,  to  subjugate  this 
country :  it  is  therefore  highly  incumbent  upon 
ua,  to  use  our  most  strenuous  efforts  to  frustrate 
so  £ital  a  desi^ ;  and  I  earnestly  coi^ure  you, 
by  the  sacred  love  which  you  bear 'to  your 
eountry,  by  the  constant  remembrance  of  her 
bitter  sufferings,  and  by  the  just  detestation  of 
British  government  which  you  and  your  pos- 
terity must  for  ever  possessi  to  exert  your  ut- 
most Acuities  for  that  purpose,  by  raising  and 
equipping^  with  all  possible  expeditioh,  a  re- 
ipe^aUe  permanent  force,  and  by  making 
ioiple  provision  for  their  comfortable  subsist- 
1  am  sensible  the  expense  will  be  great; 


but  a  measure  so  indi^>eiisable  to  the  preserva* 
tion  of  our  freedom  is  above  every  pecuniary 
consideration. 

The  oraanixation  oi  our  militia  is  likewise  a 
subject  ofinfinite  importance:  a  dear  and  con- 
cise law.  by  which  the  burdens  of  service  will 
be  equally  sustained,  and  a  competent  number 
of  men  brought  forth  and  kept  in  the  field, 
when  their  assistance  may  be  required,  is  essen- 
tial to  our  security,  and  therefore  Justly  chums 
your  immediate  and  serious  attention :  certain 
it  is,  that  some  of  our  militia  have,  upon  several 
occasions,  exhibited  symptoms  of  valor  which 
would  have  reflected  honor  on  veteran  troops. 
The  courage  and  conduct  of  Hie  generals  whom 
I  have  mentioned;  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  displayed  by  Brigadier  Pickens,  and, 
indeed,  the  oehavior  of  many  officers  and  men 
in  every  brigade,  are  unquestionable  testimonies 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  such  beha- 
vior cannot  be  expected  from  militia  in  gene- 
ral, without  good  order  and  strict  discipline; 
nor  can  that  order  and  discipline  be  established, 
but  by  a  salutary  law,  steadily  executed. 

Another  important  matter  for  your  delibera- 
tion, is  the  conduct  of  such  of  our  citizens  as, 
voluntarily  avowing  their  allegiance,  and  even 
glorying  in  their  professions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  his  Britannic  Mijesty,  have 
offered  their  congratulations  on  the  success  of 
his  arms,  prayed  to  be  embodied  as  loyal  mili- 
tia, accepted  commissions  in  his  service,  or  en- 
deavorea  to  subvert  our  constitution  and  estab- 
lish his  power  in  its  stead ;  of  those  who  have 
returned  to  this  State,  in  defiance  of  law,  by 
which  such  return  was  declared  to  be  a  capital 
offence,  and  have  bettered  the  British  interest, 
and  of  such  whose  behavior  has  been  so  repre- 
hensible, that  justice  and  policy  forbid  their 
free  re-adndssion  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
citizens. 

The  extraordinary  lenity  of  this  State  has 
been  remarkably  conspicuous.  Other  States 
have  thought  it  Just  and  expedient  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  British  subjects  to  the 
public  use ;  but  we  have  forborne  even  to  take 
the  profits  of  the  estates  of  our  most  implacable 
enemies.  It  is  with  you  to  determine  whether 
the  forfeiture  and  appropriation  of  their  pro- 
perty should  now  take  place:  if  such  should  be 
your  determination,  though  many  of  our  warm- 
est friends  have  been  reduced  for  their  inflex- 
ible attachment  to  the  cause  of  their  country, 
from  opulence  to  inconceivable  distress,  and,  if 
the  enemy's  will  and  power  had  prevailed, 
would  have  been  doomed  to  indigence  and 
beggary,  yet  it  will  redound  to  the  reputation 
of  this  State,  to  provide  a  becoming  support  for 
the  families  of  those  whom  you  may  deprive  of 
their  property. 

The  value  of  paper  currency  became  of  late 
so  much  depreciated,  that  it  was  requisite, 
under  the  powers  vested  in  the  executive  during 
the  recess  of  the  (General  Assembly,  to  suspend 
the  laws  by  which  it  was  made  a  tender,  i  ou 
will  now  condder  whether  it  may  not-be  proper 
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to  repeal  those  Iawb,  and  fix  some  equitable 
mode  for  the  diaoharge  of  debts  oontraoCed 
whilst  paper  money  was  in  oironlation. 

In  the  present  scardtj  of  specie,  it  woold  be 
difEicolt)  if  not  impraotioable,  to  le^  a  tax  to 
anj  considerable  amonnt,  towards  sinking  the 
pnblio  debt,  nor  will  the  creditors  of  ^e  State 
expect  that  snch  a  tax  should  at  this  time  be 
imposed ;  bat  it  is  just  and  reas(»iable,  that 


all  nnsetded  demands  should  beHqnidated,  and 
satisflMstoiy  assurances  of  pajment  given  to  the 
public  creditors. 

The  interest  and  honor,  the  safety  and  hap^ 
ness  of  onr  country,  d^end  so  much  on  tne 
resnltofyoor  deliberations,  that  I  flatter  myself 
yon  will  proceed  in  the  wei^ly  Inuiness  before 
yon  with  firmness  and  tempo*,  with  Tigw, 
unanimity  and  despatdh 
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Jamm  Kambov  was  bom  «n  the  sizteoith  of  March,  1751,  at  the  dwelUng  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  near  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Virginia. 
After  aoqniring  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  edaoation,  nnder  the  toition  of  Donald  Robertson,  a 
Bative  of  Scotland,  and  the  Reverend  Thomas  Martin,  his  parish  minister,  he  entered  the  ooHege 
cf  Kew  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  which  was  then  nnder  the  presidency  of  the  "  sterling  Doctor  John 
intherq>oon.'*  Here  he  completed  his  collegiate  stndies,  and  in  the  antnmn  of  1771,  received 
Hut  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  While  at  college  his  health  became  impaired  by  too  strict  appli- 
ealion  to^bis  stndies,  and  remained  delicate  and  feeble  for  some  years.  These  infirmities,  how- 
ever, did  not  deter  him  from  persevering  in  his  literary  pursuits.  He  devoted  himself  to  a  sys- 
tamatio  and  extensive  course  of  reading,  somewhat  miscellaneous,  but  principally  with  reference 
to  the  law,  although  he  formed  no  absolute  determination  to  enter  upon  its  practice;  which, 
Bmrke  says,  while  it  sharpens  the  wits,  does  not  always  enlarge  the  mind. 

Eariy  instilled  with  the  noble  principles  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty,  he  strenuously  resisted 
an  forms  of  cruelly  or  oppresa<m.    He  was  particularly  active  in  opponng  the  persecution  of 
the  early  Bi^>tists  in  Virginia,  who  were,  in  some  instances,  consigned  to  jail  for  violating  the 
law  which  prohibited  preaching  by  dissenters  from  the  established  church.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  diqtute  with  Qreat  Britain,  he  manifested  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  ATnericans,  and 
was  prevented  from  taking  up  arms  only  by  the  feeble  condition  of  his  health.    Iii  the  spring 
of  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legisbkture,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  one  of 
the  executive  councillors,  which  place  he  retained  until  the  next  year,  when  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  &e  Continental  Oongress.    Of  this  body  he  became  an  active  and  leading  member, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  its  important  transactions.    During  the  years  1784, 1785, 
and  part  of  1786,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  distinguished  him- 
•df  by  his  lab<Nious  efforts  to  estabUsh  a  reform  in  the  federal  system.    All  his  energies  were 
dsvoCed  to  this  ol\ject    The  Virginia  legislature  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  Annapolis 
OonvMition,  which  met  in  September,  1786,  to  devise  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regula- 
tioiis,  which  should  be  binding  on  the  whole  confederacy  when  acceded  to  by  all  the  States. 
This  movement  resulted  in  the  recommendation  of  a  convention  of  delegates  fh>m  all  the  States, 
to  be  held  at  Hdladelphia,  in  May,  1787,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution. 
Of  that  convention  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members.    He  took  a  promi- 
Bsnt  part  in  the  debates,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  perfecting  the  constitution  as  adopted. 
His  notes  of  those  proceedings  and  debates,  published  since  his  death,  form  an  invaluable  chap- 
ter in  the  legislative  history  of  t&e  country.    Mr.  Madison,  in  his  will,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  188ff,  thus  notices  this  work :  **  Considering  the  peculiarity  and  magnitude  of  the  occa* 
non  which  produced  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  the  characters  who  composed  it, 
Um  constitotlon  whidi  resulted  from  their  deliberations,  its  effects  during  the  trial  of  so  many 
yean  on  the  people  living  under  it,  and  the  interest  it  has  inspired  among  the  friends  of  ft-ee 
fovernment,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  inference  that  a  careful  and  extended  report  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  and  diacnssions  of  that  body,  which  were  with  dosed  doors,  by  a  member  who  was 
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constant  in  his  attendance,  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  political  science  and  the  canse  of  tme  libeHy.  It 
is  mj  desire  that  the  report  as  made  bj  me  shonld  be  published.'' 

The  constitution,  on  its  adoption  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  seyeral 
States  for  ratification.  The  Yir^^a  Convention  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  June,  1788.  S[r. 
Madison  was  a  member  of  that  body.  His  speeches  were  ftill  of  power,  and  evinced  a  Li^ 
order  of  statesmanship.  Although  opposed  by  the  vehement  and  torrent-like  oratory  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  George  Mason,  he  gained  his  cause :  the  constitotion 
was  adopted,  and  Virginia  entered  the  Union. 

In  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Committees  to  sanction  it,  Mr.  Madison  was  associated  with  Hamilton  and 
Jay  in  the  production  of  the  celebrated  series  of  essays  under  the  titie  of  The  Federdlitt.* 
These  essays  exerted  an  important  influence  with  the  people  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  In 
April,  1789,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  assembled  at  New  York.  Here  he  was  continued 
by  re-elections  until  March,  1797,  tlie  close  of  the  administration  of  Washington.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  during  this  time,  he  bore  an  active  and  important  purt ;  addressed  the 
House  upon  all  matters  of  moment,  and  in  all  the  leading  measures  occupied  an  influential  por- 
tion. He  opposed  the  funding  system,  the  national  bank,  and  other  measures  of  the  adnunis- 
•  tration  which  originated  with  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  acted  generally  with 
the  anti-federalists,  who  sustained  the  views  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State.  On  Mr. 
Madison's  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  federal  party  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Jefferson  being  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1801,  appointed  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  remained  in  that  station  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Jeflbr- 
son's  administration,  and  in  1809  was  himself  elected  to  the  presidency.  In  1812  Congress  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain.  To  this  measure  Mr.  Madison  reluctantiy  consented,  consider- 
ing war  ^^only  and  rarely  tolerable  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  kept  <^  as  long^  and  wh^iever  it 
takes  place,  to  be  closed  as  soon,  as  possible."  The  same  year  he  was  re-elected  Prendent^  and 
performed  his  duties  during  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  firmness  and  ability.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Washington  by  the  British,  in  1814^  he,  with  many  of  the  principal  officers,  was  obliged 
to  fiy  to  esci^  from  being  made  prisoner.  After  the  return  of  peace,  which  was  ocxisummated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  December,  1814,  the  remaininder  of  his  administration  was  pros- 
perous  and  tranquil,  and  when  he  retired  from  office  the  country  was  fiourishing,  with  a  reviving 
commerce  and  rapidly  increasing  manufactures.  At  the  dose  of  his  presidency  he  retired  to  his 
estate  at  Montpelier,  Virginia,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  June,  1886.  On  the  aimunciation  of  his  decease,  by  Preadent  Jackson,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Bepresentativea,  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  only  surviving  ex-president,  and  then  a 
member  of  the  lower  House,  delivered  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory :  **  It  is 
not  without  some  hesitation  and  some  diffidence,  that  I  have  risen  to  offer,  in  my  own  behalf 
and  that  of  my  colleagues  upon  this  fioor,  and  of  our  common  constituents,  to  join  our  voice  at 
once  of  mourning  and  of  exultation,  at  the  event  announced  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States— of  mourning  at  the  bereavement  whidi  has 
befallen  our  common  country,  by  the  decease  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons;  of  exultation 
at  the  spectacle  afforded  to  the  observation  of  the  civilized  world,  and  for  the  emulation  of  after 
times,  by  the  close  of  a  life  of  usefulness  and  glory,  after  forty  years  of  service  in  trusts  of  the 
highest  dignity  and  splendor  that  a  confiding  country  could  bestow,  succeeded  by  twenty  years 
of  retirement  and  private  life,  not  inferior,  in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous  and  wise,  to  the 
honors  of  the  highest  station  that  ambition  can  ever  attain. 

*  The  ftathoxBhip  of  the  dUSBrent  niimbert  of  thk  work,  Mr.  Madiion  deilgnatee  In  hit  own  eopj  and  In  hl§  own 
hmndwilting,  as  foUows :  Nos.  1, «,  7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 10, !«,  17, 81, 88, »,  H  <&>  2<»  27, 88, 90,  80, 81, 83.  tt,  84,  80.  86. 08;  «B^ 
81, 60  to  85  indadye,  bj  AheDand4r  HamUUm,  Nos.  10, 14, 18. 19, 80, 87  to  08  inclnglTe,  and  68  and  68,  \>j  Jamst  Mad^ 
mm.    Noe,8,8,4,0,64,hjJM».r<isr. 
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"  Of  the  public  life  of  James  MadiBon,  what  oonld  I  say  that  it  not  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  memory  and  npon  the  heart  of  every  one  within  the  sonnd  of  my  voice?  Of  his  private 
life,  what  bnt  most  meet  an  echoing  shont  of  applanse  from  every  voice  within  this  hall  ?  Is  it 
not,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  by  emanations  from  his  mind  that  we  are  assembled  here  as  the 
lepi'eeeDtatives  <^  the  people  and  States  of  this  Union?  Is  it  not  transoendently  by  his  ezer- 
tioQs  that  we  all  address  each  other  here  by  the  endearing  appellation  of  oonntiymen  and  fel- 
low-dtisens?  Of  that  band  of  benefiactors  of  the  hmnan  race,  the  founders  of  the  Oonstitation 
of  the  United  States,  Jambs  ICadisoit  is  the  last  who  has  gone  to  his  reward.  Their  glorious 
work  has  survived  tjiem  alL  They  have  transmitted  the  predons  bond  of  xmion  to  ns,  now 
cntir«ly  a  snooeeding  generati<m  to  them.  May  it  never  cease  to  be  a  voice  of  admonition  to 
QB  ci  onr  duty  to  transmit  the  inheritance  miimpaired  to  our  children  of  the  rising  age.^' 
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TUs  speech  is  composed  of  several  delivered 
by  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  Virginia  Convention, 
dnriDg  the  sesdon  of  that  assembly  in  June, 
1788:* 

Mb.  Ohaibman  :  In  what  I  am  about  to  offer 
to  this  assembly,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  make 
impresdons  by  any  ardent  professions  of  zeal 
for  the  public  wel£u:e.   We  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples c^  every  man  will  be,  and  ought  to  be 
judged,  not  by  his  professions  and  declarations, 
W  by  his  conduct.    By  that  criterion,  I  wish, 
in  common  with  every  other  member,  to  be 
Judged ;  and  even  though  it»should  prove  un- 
fiivorable  to  my  reputation,  yet  it  is  a  criterion 
from  which  I  by  no  means  would  depart,  nor 
oonld  if  I  would.     Comparisons  have   been 
made  between  the  friends  of  this  constitution 
and  those  who  oppose  it.    Although  I  disap- 
prove of  such  comparisons,  I  trust  that  in  every 
tking  that  regards  truth,  honor,  candor  and  rec- 
titode  of  motives,  the  friends  of  this  system, 
here  and  in  other  States,  are  not  inferior  to  its 
oroimenta.    But  professions  of  attachment  to 
the  public  good,  and  comparisons  of  parties,  at 
all  times  invidiou&ought  not  to  govern  or  in- 
flnence  us  now.     We  ought^  sir,  to  examine  the 
oonstitation  exclusively  on  its  own  merits.  We 
ought  to  inquire  whether  it  will  promote  the 
po&io  happiness;  and  its  aptitude  to  produce 
that  desirable  object,  ought  to  be  the  exclusive 
subject  of  our  researches.    In  this  pursuit,  we 
oo^t  to  address  our  arguments  not  to  the  feel- 
ings and  passions,  but  to  those  understandings 
mad  judgments  which  have  been  selected,  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  to  decide  that  great 
question,  by  a  calm  and  rational  investigation. 
I  hope  that  gentlemen,  in  displaying  their  abili- 
ties on  this  occasion,  will,  instead  of  giving 
opinions  and  making  assertions,  condescend  to 
prove  and  demonstrate,  by  frtir  and  regular  dis- 
eusnon.    It  gives  me  pain  to  hear  gentiemen 


t  8m  iMOBd  note  at  ptffo  la 


continually  distorting  the  natural  construction 
of  language.  Assuredly,  it  is  sufficient  if  any 
human  production  can  stand  a  fair  discussion. 
Before  I  proceed  to  make  some  additions  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  adduced  by  my  hon^ 
orable  friend  over  the  way,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  to  make  some  observations  on  what  was 
said  by  another  gentieman,  (Mr.  Henry.)  Ho 
told  us  that  this  constitution  ought  to  be  reject- 
ed, because,  in  his  opinion,  it  endangered  the 
{mblio  liberty,  in  many  instances.  Give  me 
eave  to  make  one  answer  to  that  observation 
— ^let  the  dangers  with  which  this  system  is 
sui^posed  to  be  replete,  be  clearly  pointed  out 
If  any  dangerous  and  unnecessary  powers  be 
given  to  the  general  legislature,  let  them  be 
plainly  demonstrated,  and  let  us  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  general  assertions  of  dangers,  without 
proof^  without  examination.  If  powers  be 
nece^ary,  apparent  danger  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  against  conceding  them.  He  has  sug- 
gested, that  licentiousness  has  seldom  product 
the  loss  of  liberty;  but  that  the  tyranny  of 
rulers  has  almost  always  effected  it.  Since 
the  general  civilization  of  mankind,  I  believe 
there  are  more  instances  of  the  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  people,  by  gradual  and  silent 
encroachments  of  those  in  power,  than  by  vio- 
lent and  sudden  usurpations:  but  on  a  candid 
examination  of  history,  we  shall  find  that  tur- 
bulence, violence  and  abuse  of  power,  by  the 
majority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority, have  produced  factions  and  commotions 
which,  in  republics,  have  more  frequentiy  than 
any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If  we  go 
over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and  modem 
republics,  we  shall  find  their  destruction  to  have 
generally  resulted  from  those  causes.  If  we 
consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United 
States,  and  go  to  the  sources  of  that  diversity 
of  sentiment  which  pervades  its  inhabitants, 
we  shall  find  great  danger  to  fear  that  the  same 
causes  may  terminate  nere  in  the  same  fatal 
effects  which  they  produced  in  those  republics. 
This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely  guarded  against 
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In  the  progress  of  this  disonssion,  it  will  per- 
haps appear,  that  the  onlj  possible  remedy  for 
those  evils,  and  the  only  certain  means  of  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  principles  of  repnb- 
licanism,  will  be  found  in  that  very  system 
whieh  is  now  exclaimed  aaainst  as  the  parent 
of  oppresnon*  I  mnst  ccmfess  thai  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  his  nsnal  ccmsistenoy  in  the 
gentleman's  argmnents  on  this  occasion.  He 
mforms  ns  that  the  neople  of  this  country  are 
at  perfect  repose;  tiiat  every  man  enjoys  the 
frmts  of  his  labor  peaoeaUy  and  securely,  and 
that  every  tiling  ia  in  perfect  tranquillity 
and  safety.  I  wish  sincerely,  sir,  this  were 
true.  But  if  this  be  really  their  situation, 
why  has  every  State  acknowledged  the  con- 
trary ?  Why  were  deputies  from  aU  the  States 
sent  to  the  general  convention?  Why  have 
complaints  of  national  and  individual  distresses 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  con- 
tinent t  Why  has  our  general  government  been 
80  ahamelblly  disgraced,  and  our  constitution 
violated?  Wher^ore  have  laws  been  made  to 
authorize  a  change,  and  wherefore  are  we  now 
assembled  here?  A  federal  government  is 
fSMmed  for  the  protection  of  its  individual 
members.  Ours  was  itself  attacked  with  im- 
punity. Its  authority  has  been  boldly  disobey- 
ed and  opmily  despised.  I  think  I  perodve  a 
glaring  inconsistency  in  another  of  his  argu- 
ments. He  complains  <^  this  constitution,  be- 
cause it  requires  the  consent  of  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  to  introduce  amendments, 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of 
the  people.  The  assent  of  so  many,  he  con- 
aiders  as  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  admission 
of  salutary  amendments,  which  he  strongly  in- 
sists ought  to  be  at  the  wUl  of  a  bare  minority, 
and  we  hear  this  argument  at  the  very  mo- 
ment we  are  called  upon  to  assign  reasons 
for  proposing  a  ccmstitution,  which  puts  it  in 
the  power  <^  nine  States  to  abolish  the  present 
inadequate,  unsafe  and  pernicious  coi^edera- 
tion  1  In  the  first  case,  he  asserts  that  a  ma- 
jority ought  to  have  the  power  of  altering  the 
government,  when  founa  to  be  inadequate  to 
the  security  of  public  happiness.  In  the  last 
ease,  he  affirms  that  even  three-fourths  of  the 
eommuni^  have  not  a  right  to  alter  a  govern- 
ment^ which  experience  has  proved  to  be  sub- 
yersive  of  national  felicity;  nay,  that  the  most 
necessary  and  urcent  alterations  cannot  be  made 
without  the  absolute  unanimity  of  all  the  States. 
Does  not  the  thirteenth  article  of  Ihe  confede- 
ration expressly  require,  that  no  alteration  shsil 
be  made  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  all 
the  States?  Oan  any  thing  in  theory  be  more 
perniciously  improvident  and  iniudicious  than 
this  submission  of  the  will  of  the  majority  to 
the  most  trifling  minority  ?  Have  not  experi- 
ence and  practice  actually  manifested  this  tbeo- 
retioal  inconvenience  to  be  extremely  impoli- 
tic? Let  me  mention  one  &ct,  which  I  con- 
ceive must  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any 
one, — the  smallest  State  in  the  Union  has  ob- 
structed every  attempt  to  reform  the  govern- 


ment; that  little  member  has  repeatedly  diso- 
beyed and  counteracted  the  general  authority; 
nay,  has  even  supplied  the  enemies  <^  its  coun- 
try with  provisions.  Twelve  States  had  agreed 
to  certain  improvements  which  were  proposed, 
being  thought  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  the  general  government;  but 
as  these  improvemoitL  though  really  indi^>en- 
sable,  coula  not,  by  the  confederation,  be  in- 
troduced into  it  without  the  consent  of  every 
State,  the  refractory  diss«it  of  that  little  State 
prevented  their  adoption.  The  inconveniencea 
resulting  from  this  requisition  of  unanimous  con- 
currence in  alterations  of  the  confederation, 
must  be  known  to  every  member  in  thb  con- 
vention ;  it  is  therefore  needless  to  remind  them 
of  them.  Is  it  not  self-evident,  that  a  trifling 
minority  ought  not  to  bind  the  migori^T 
Would  not  foreign  influence  be  exerted  with 
fscility  over  a  small  niinority?  Would  the 
honorable  centleman  azree  to  continue  the 
most  radical  defects  in  the  old  system,  because 
the  petty  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  not 
agree  to  remove  them? 

He  next  objects  to  the  exclusive  legislation 
over  the  district  where  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment may  be  fixed.  Would  he  submit  that  the 
representatives  of  this  State  should  carry  on  their 
deliberations  under  the  control  of  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  ?  If  any  State  had  the  power 
of  legislation  over  the  place  where  Congress 
shoula  Hz  the  general  government,  it  would 
impair  the  dignity,  and  hazard  the  safety  of 
Congress.  If  the  aafcty  of  the  Union  were  un- 
der the  control  of  any  particular  State,  would 
not  foreign  corruption  probably  prevail  in  such 
a  State,  to  induce  it  to  exert  its  controlling  in- 
fluence over  the  members  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment? Gentlemen  cannot  have  forgotten 
the  disgraceful  insult  which  Congress  received 
some  years  ago.  And,  sir,  when  we  also  re- 
flect, that  the  previous  cession  of  particular 
States  is  necessary,  before  Congress  can  lens- 
late  exclurively  any  where,  we  must,  instead  of 
being  alarmed  at  this  part,  heartOy  approve  of  it 

But  the  honorable  member  sees  great  danger 
in  the  provision  concerning  the  mmtia.  Now, 
sir,  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  additional  secnri^ 
to  Qur  liberties,  without  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  States  in  any  considerable  degree;  it 
appears  to  me  so  highly  expedient,  that  I  should 
imagine  it  would  have  found  advocates  even  in 
the  warmest  friends  of  the  present  sjst^n. 
The  authority  of  tndning  the  militia  and  ap- 
pointing the  officers,  is  reserved  to  the  States. 
But  Congress  ought  to  have  the  power  of  es- 
tablishing a  uniform  system  of  discipline 
throughout  the  States;  and  to  provide  for  the 
execu&on  of  the  law&suppress  insurrections, 
and  repel  invasions.  These  are  the  only  cases 
wherem  they  can  interfere  with  the  militia; 
and  the  obvious  necessity  of  their  havmg  pow- 
er over  them  in  these  cases,  must  flash  convic- 
tion on  any  reflecting  mind.  Without  uni- 
formity of  discipline,  military  bodies  would  be 
incapable  of  action ;  without  a  general  oontiol- 
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Bng  power  to  call  forth  the  strength  of  the  Union, 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasions,  the 
ooimtry  might  be  ovemin,  and  conquered  by 
foreign  enemies.  Without  such  a  power  to 
8q)pre88  insurrections,  our  liberties  might  be 
des^jed  by  intestine  faction,  and  domestic 
tyranny  be  established. 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  power  once  trans- 
feired  being  voluntarily  renounced.  Kot  to 
poduce  European  examples^  which  may  pro- 
bably be  done  before  the  rising  of  this  con- 
Tention,  have  we  not  seen  alr^idy,  in  seven 
States,  (and  probably  in  an  eighth  State,)  legis- 
litores  surrendering  some  of  the  most  important 
powers  they  poss^sed  ?  But,  sir,  by  this  gov- 
eniment,  powers  are  not  ^ven  to  any  particular 
nt  of  men — ^they  are  in  we  hands  of  tne  people 
— ndel^ated  to  their  representatives  chosen  for 
flhxMt  terms — to  representatives  at  aU  times 
lesponsible  to  the  people,  and  whose  situation 
is  perfectly  similar  to  their  own : — ^as  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  we  have  no  danger  to  appre- 
hend. When  the  gentleman  called  to  our  re- 
ooUeetion  the  usual  effects  of  the  concession  of 
powers,  and  imputed  the  loss  of  liberty  gene- 
rally to  open  tyranny,  I  wish  he  had  gone 
KHnething  further,  "upon  a  review  of  history, 
he  would  have  found,  that  the  loss  of  liberty 
very  often  resulted  from  factions  and  divisions; 
finmi  local  considerations,  which  eternally  lead 
to  quarrels :  he  would  have  found  internal  dis- 
sensions to  have  more  frequently  demolished 
civil  liberty,  than  a  tenacious  disposition  in 
rulers  to  retain  any  stipulated  powers. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  enumerated  the  various 
means  whereby  nations  had  lost  their  liberties.] 
The  power  of  raising  and  supporting  armies 
is  exclaimed  against,  as  dangerous  and  unneces- 
aary.     I  sincerely  wish,  sir,  that  there  were  no 
aeoeasity  for  vesting  this  power  in  the  generid 
government.     But  suppose  a  foreign  nation 
ihonld  declare  war  agamst  the  United  States, 
o»»t  not  the  general  legislature  have  the  power 
of  defending  the  United  States  ?    Ought  it  to 
be  known  to  foreign  nations,  that  the  generid 
gOTemment  of  the  United  States  of  ionerica 
haa  no  power  to  raise  or  support  an  army,  even 
in  the  utmost  danger,  when  attacked  by  ex- 
ternal enemies?    Would  not  t^eir  knowledge 
of  each  a  circumstance  stimulate  them  to  f^ 
upon  us?     I^  sir.  Congress  be  not  invested 
i^th  this  power,  any  great  nation^  prompted 
by  ambition  or  avarice,  will  be  invit^  by  our 
weakness  to  attack  us ;  and  such  an  attack,  by 
&dplined  veterans,  would  certainly  be  attend- 
ed with  success,  when  only  opposed  by  irre- 
gular, undisciplined  mUitia.  Whoever  considers 
the  peculiar  situation  of  this  country,  the  mid- 
txpiBctty  of  its  excellent  inlets  and  harbors,  and 
^  uncommon  facility  of  attacking  it,  however 
BiQch  he  may  regret  the  necessity  of  such  a 
pover,  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  in  granting 
It   One  fact  may  elucidate  this  argument.    In 
the  course  of  the  late  war,  when  the  weak 
psrti  of  the  Union  were  exposed,  and  many 
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States  were  placed  in  the  most  deplorable  situa- 
tion by  the  enemy^s  ravages,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  nations  was  thought  so  urgently  neces- 
sary for  our  protection,  tluU;  the  relinquishment 
of  territorial  advantages  was  not  deemed  too 
great  a  sacrifice  for  the  acquisition  of  one  ally. 
This  expedient  was  admitted  with  great  reluc- 
tance, even  by  those  States  who  expected  most 
advantages  from  it.  The  crisis,  however,  at 
length  arrived,  when  it  was  Judged  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  this  country,  to  make  certain 
cessions  to  Spain;  whether  wisely,  or  other- 
wise, is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but  the  fact  was, 
that  instructions  were  sent  to  our  representative 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  to  empower  him  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose.  How  it 
terminated  is  well  known.  This  fact  shows  the 
extremities  to  which  nations  wiU  recur  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger,  and  demonstrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  ourselves  more  respectable. 
The  necessity  of  making  dangerous  cessicms, 
and  of  applying  to  foreign  aid,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided against. 

The  honorable  member  then  told  us,  that 
there  are  heart-burnings  in  the  States  that  have 
assented  to  the  new  constitution,  and  that  Vir- 
ginia may^  if  she  does  not  come  into  the  mea- 
sure, continue  in  amicable  confederacy  with 
those  adopting  States.  I  wish,  as  seldom  as 
possible,  to  contradict  the  assertions  of  gentie- 
men;  but  I  can  venture  to  affirm,  without 
danger  of  being  detected  in  an  error,  that  there 
is  the  most  conclusive  evid^ice  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  States  being  every  day  augmented, 
and  that,  in  that  State  where  it  was  adopted 
only  by  a  mtgority  of  nineteen,  there  is  not,  at 
this  time,  one-fifth  of  the  people  dissatisfied. 
There  are  some  reasons  which  induce  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  grounds  of  proselytism  ex- 
tend every  where;  its  principles  begin  to  be 
better  understood ;  and  the  inflammatory  vio- 
lence wherewith  it  was  opposed  by  designing, 
illiberal  and  unthinking  minds,  begins  to  sub- 
side. I  wiU  not  enumerate  the  causes  fh)m 
which,  in  my  conception,  the  heart-burnings  of 
a  majority  of  its  opposers  have  originated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  all  cases,  they  were 
founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  new  government.  Had  it  been 
candidly  examined  and  fairly  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  that  but  a  very  inconsiderable  minor- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  at 
any  time  have  opposed  it  With  respect  to  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  which  the  honorable  gentie- 
man  has  proposed  for  our  example,  as  far  as 
historical  authority  may  be  relied  upon,  we 
shall  find  their  government  quite  unworthy  of 
our  imitation.  I  am  sure  if  the  honorable 
member  had  sufficiently  considered  their  history 
and  government,  he  never  would  have  quoted 
their  example  in  this  place.  He  would  have 
found  that,  instead  of  respecting  the  rights  of 
mankind,  their  government  (at  least  that  of 
several  of  their  cantons)  is  one  of  the  vilest 
aristocracies  that  ever  was  instituted.  The 
peasants  of  some  of  their  cantons  are  more  op- 
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pressed  and  degraded  than  the  subjects  of  anj 
monarch  of  Europe;  nay,  almost  as  much  so  as 
^ose  of  any  eastern  despot  It  is  a  novelty  in 
politics,  that  from  the  worst  of  systems  the 
happiest  consequences  should  arise.  For  it  is 
their  aristocratical  rigor,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation,  that  have  so  long  supported 
their  union.  Without  the  closest  compress- 
ment,  dismemberment  would  unquestionably 
ensue,  and  their  powerful,  ambitious  neighbors 
would  immediately  avail  themselves  of  their 
least  jarrings.  As  we  are  not  circumstanced 
like  them,  however,  no  conclusive  precedent 
can  be  drawn  from  their  situation.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  does  not  carry  his  idea  so  for  as  to 
recommend  a  separation  from  the  adopting 
States.  This  government  may  secure  our  hap- 
piness; this  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that  it 
shall  be  oppressive.  K  eight  States  have,  from 
a  persuasion  of  its  policy  and  utility,  adopted 
it,  shall  Virginia  shrink  from  it,  without  a  full 
conviction  of  its  danger  and  inutility?  I  hope 
she  will  never  shrink  from  any  duty :  I  trust 
she  will  not  determine  without  the  most  serious 
reflection  and  deliberation. 

I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  were  uniformity  of 
religion  to  be  introduced  by  this  system,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  ineligible;  but  I  have 
no  reason  to  conclude,  that  uniformity  of  gov- 
ernment will  produce  that  of  religion.  To  the 
ffreat  honor  of  America,  that  right  is  perfectly 
n*ee  and  unshackled  among  us.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  jurisdiction  over  it;  the  least  re- 
flection will  convince  us,  there  is  no  danger  to 
be  feared  on  that  ground. 

But  we  are  flattered  with  the  probability  of 
obtaining  previous  amendments.  This  point 
calls  for  the  most  serious  care  of  the  conven- 
tion. K  amendments  are  to  be  proposed  by 
one  State,  other  States  have  the  same  right, 
and  will  also  propose  alterations.  These  can- 
not but  be  aissimilar  and  opposite  in  their 
nature.  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  different  States  are  in  many 
respects  dissimilar  in  their  structure;  their 
legislative  bodies  are  not  similar;  their  execu- 
tives are  still  more  different  In  several  of  the 
States,  the  first  magistrate  is  elected  by  the 
people  at  large;  in  others,  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture; and  in  others  again,  in  other  different 
manners.  This  dissimikrity  has  occasioned  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, which  will,  without  many  reciprocal 
concessions,  render  a  concurrence  impossible. 
Although  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
magistrate  has  not  been  thought  destructive  to 
the  principles  of  democracy,  in  any  of  the 
States,  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  we  find 
objections  made  to  the  federal  executive:  it  is 
urged  that  the  president  will  degenerate  into  a 
tyrant  I  intended,  in  compliance  with  the  call 
of  the  honorable  member,  to  explain  the  rea- 
sons of  proposing  this  constitution,  and  develope 
its  principles;  but  I  shall  postpone  my  remarks, 
till  we  hear  the  supplement  which  he  has  in- 


formed us  he  means  to  add  to  what  he  hai 
already  offered. 

Give  me  leave  to  say  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  government,  and  to  show  that  it  is  per- 
fectiy  safe  and  just,  to  vest  it  with  the  power 
of  tajuition.    There  are  a  number  of  opinions ; 
but  the  principal  question  is,  whether  it  be  a 
federal  or  a  consolidated  government  In  order 
to  judge  properly  of  the  question  before  ns,  we 
must  consider  it  minutely,  in  its  principal  parts. 
I  myself  conceive,  that  it  is  of  a  mixed  nature ; 
it  is,  in  a  manner,  unprecedented.    We  cannot 
find  one  express  prototype  in  the  experience 
of  the  world :  it  stands  by  itself.    In  some  re- 
spects, it  is  a  government  of  a  federal  nature: 
in  others,  it  is  of  a  consolidated  nature.    Even 
if  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
stitution is  investigated,  ratified  and  made  the 
act  of  the  people  of  America,  I  can  say,  not- 
withstanding what  the  honorable  gentleman 
has  alleged,  that  this  government  is  not  com- 
pletely consolidated ;  nor  is  it  entirely  federal 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it  ?    The  people— not 
the  people  as  composing  one  great  body,  but 
the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereignties. 
Were  it,  as  the  gentleman  asserts,  a  consoli- 
dated government,  the  assent  of  a  msgority  of 
the  people  would  be  sufScient  for  its  establish- 
ment, and  as  a  migority  have  adopted  it  al- 
ready, the  remaining  States  would  be  bound  by 
the  act  of  the  majority,  even  if  they  unani- 
mously reprobated  it    Were  it  such  a  govern- 
ment as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  now  bindinff 
on  the  people  of  this  State,  without  having  had 
the  privilege  of  deliberating  upon  it ;  but,  ar, 
no  State  is  bound  by  it,  as  it  is,  without  its  own 
consent    Should  aU  the  States  adopt  it,  it  will 
be  then  a  government  established  by  the  thir- 
teen States  of  America,  not  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  legislatures,  but  by  the  pecrole 
at  large.    In  this  particular  respect,  the  dis- 
tinction between  tiie  existinff  and  proposed 
governments,  is  very  materiid.    The  existsng 
system  has  been  derived  from  the  dependent, 
derivative  autiiority  pf  the  legislatures  of  the 
States ;  whereas  this  is  derived  from  the  supe- 
rior power  of  the  people.    If  we  look  at  the 
manner  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
it,  the  same  idea  is  in  some  degree  attended  to. 
By  the  new  system,  a  majority  of  tJie  States 
cannot  introduce  amendments ;  nor  are  all  the 
States  required  for  that  purpose ;  three  fourths 
of  them  must  concur  in  alterations :  in  this 
there  is  a  departure  from  the  fedei^  idea.  The 
members  to  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  at  Itfge, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  tlie  respective 
districts.    When  we  come  to  the  Senate,  its 
members  are  elected  by  the  States  in  tiieir 
equal  and  political  capacity ;  but  had  the  gov- 
ernment  been   completely   consolidated,   the 
Senate  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  individual  capacity,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  members  of  the  other  House. 
Thus  it  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  tins 
complication,  I  trusty  will  be  found  to  exclude 
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3ie  evils  of  abeolute  oonsolidation^  as  well  as 
oi  a  mere  confederacy.  If  Virginia  was  sepa- 
rated from  all  the  States,  her  power  and  an- 
thoritj  wonld  extend  to  all  cases;  in  like 
manner,  were  all  powers  vested  in  the  general 
government,  it  wonld  he  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment :  bnt  the  powers  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  ennmerated ;  it  can  onlj  operate 
in  certain  cases :  it  has  legislative  powers  on 
defined  and  limited  ohjecte,  beyona  whidi  it 
cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction. 

Bnt  the  honorable  member  has  satirized, 
with  peculiar  acrimony,  the  powers  given  to 
&e  general  government  by  this  constitution. 
I  conceive  that  the  first  question  on  this  subiect 
is,  whether  these  powers  be  necessary ;  if  they 
bcL  we  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
submitting  to  the  inconvenience,  or  losing  the 
Union.  £et  us  consider  the  most  important  of 
these  reprobated  powers ;  that  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  most  generally  objected  to.  With  re- 
spect to  the  exigencies  of  government,  there  is 
no  question  but  the  most  easy  mode  of  provid- 
ing for  them  will  be  adopted.  When,  there- 
fore, direct  taxes  are  not  necessary,  they  will 
not  be  recurred  to.  It  can  be  of  little  advan- 
tage to  those  in  power,  to  rdse  money  in  a 
manner  oppressive  to  the  people.  To  consult 
the  conveniences  of  the  people,  will  cost*  them 
nothing,  and  in  many  respects  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  them.  Direct  taxes  will  only  be 
recorred  to  for  great  purposes.  What  has 
lnt>oght  on  other  nations  those  immense  debts, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  many  of  them  la- 
bor f  Not  the  expenses  of  their  governments, 
bnt  war.  If  this  country  should  be  engaged  in 
war,  (and  I  conceive  we  ought  to  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  such  a  case,)  how  would  it  be 
earned  on?  By  the  usual  means  provided 
from  year  to  year?  As  our  imports  will  be 
necessary  for  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
otfier  common  exigencies,  how  are  we  to  carry 
on  the  means  of  defence  ?  How  is  it  possible 
a  war  could  be  supported  without  money  or 
credit  ?  And  would  it  be  possible  for  govern- 
ment to  have  credit,  without  having  the  power 
of  raising*  money  ?  No,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  government,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend 
itaelfl  IHien,  I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  funds  for  extraordinary  exigencies, 
and  give  this  power  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  utter  inutility  of  previous  requi- 
sitions on  the  States  is  too  well  known.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  those  countries,  whose  finances 
and  revenues  are  carried  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, to  carry  on  the  operations  of  government 
on  great  emergencies,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  war,  without  an  uncontrolled  power  of 
raiaing  money  ?  Has  it  not  been  necessary  for 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  facility  of 
the  collection  of  her  taxes,  to  have  recourse 
very  often  to  this  and  other  extraordinary  me- 
thods of  procuring  money?  Would  not  her 
pQbBo  creait  have  been  ruined,  if  it  was  known 
that  her  power  to  raise  money  was  limited? 

Hai  not  France  been  obliged,  on  great  occa- 


sions, to  recur  to  unusual  means,  in  order  to 
raise  funds?  It  has  been  the  case  in  many 
countries,  and  no  government  can  exist,  unless 
its  powers  extend  to  make  provisions  for  every 
contingency.  K  we  were  actually  attacked  by 
a  powerful  nation,  and  our  ffenerid  government 
had  not  the  power  of  rdsmg  money,  but  de- 
pended solelv  on  requisitions,  cur  condition 
would  be  truly  deplorable :  if  the  revenues  of 
this  commonwealth  were  to  depend  on  twenty 
distinct  authorities,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
it  to  carry  on  its  operations.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  every  member  here :  I  think,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  neceaaary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  that  this  power  should  be  given 
to  the  general  government 

But  it  is  urged,  that  its  consolidated  nature, 
joined  to  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  will  give 
it  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  subordinate  author- 
ity ;  that  its  increasing  influence  will  speedy 
enable  it  to  absorb  the  State  governments.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  If  the  general  government  were 
wholly  independent  of  the  governments  of  the 
particular  States,  then  indeed,  usurpation  might 
be  expected  to  the  ftdlest  extent :  but,  sir,  on 
whom  does  this  general  government  depend? 
It  derives  its  authority  from  these  governments, 
and  from  the  same  sources  from  which  their 
authority  is  derived.  The  members  of  the 
federal  government  are  taken  from  the  same 
men  from  whom  those  of  the  State  le^slatures 
are  taken.  If  we  consider  the  mode  m  which 
the  federal  representatives  will  be  chosen,  we 
shall  be  convinced,  that  the  general  never 
will  destroy  the  inoividnal  governments ;  and 
this  conviction  must  be  strengthened  by  an 
attention  to  the  construction  of  the  Senate. 
The  representatives  will  be  chosen,  probably 
under  tne  influence  of  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures :  but  there  is  not  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  election  of  the  latter  will  oe  in- 
fluenced by  the  former.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
members  representing  this  commonwealth  in 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are  drawn  from 
the  people  at  large,  and  must  ever  possess  more 
influence  than  the  few  men  who  will  be  elected 
to  the  general  legislature.  Those  who  wish  to 
become  federal  representatives,  must  depend  on 
their  credit  with  that  class  of  men  who  will  be 
the  most  popular  in  their  counties,  who  gener- 
ally represent  the  people  in  the  State  govern- 
ments :  they  can,  therefore,  never  succeed  in 
any  measure  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  on 
whom  they  depend.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it 
is  almost  certedn,  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
members  of  the  federal  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  be  directed  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  America.  As  to  the  other  branch, 
the  senators  will  be  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
tures, and  though  elected  for  six  years,  I  do 
not  conceive  they  will  so  soon  forget  the  source 
fW>m  whence  they  derive  their  political  exist- 
ence. This  election  of  one  branch  of  the  fede- 
ral, by  the  State  legislatures,  secures  an  absolute 
dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter.    The 
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biennial  exdnsion  of  one  thirds  will  lessen  the 
facilitj  of  a  combination,  and  preclude  all  like- 
lihood of  intrigues.  I  appeal  to  onr  past  expe- 
rience, whether  they  will  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  their  constituent  States.  Have  not  those 
ffentlemen  who  have  been  honored  with  seats 
m  Congress,  often  signalized  themselves  bj 
their  attachment  to  their  States  f  Sir,  I  pledge 
mjself  that  this  government  will  answer  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  foil  the  appre- 
hensions of  its  enemies.  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  will  continue,  and 
be  a  sufficient  guard  to  their  liberties,  and  that 
the  tendency  of  the  constitution  will  be,  that 
the  State  governments  will  counteract  the  gen- 
eral inter^  and  ultimately  prevail.  The  num- 
ber of  the  representatives  is  yet  sufficient  for 
our  safety,  and  will  gradually  increase;  and  if 
we  consider  their  different  sources  of  informa- 
tion, the  number  will  not  appear  too  small. 

Sir,  that  part  of  the  proposed  constitution 
which  gives  the  general  government  the  power 
of  laying  and  collecting  taxes,  is  indispensable 
and  essential  to  the  existence  of  any  efficient, 
or  well  organized  system  of  government :  if  we 
consult  reason,  and  be  ruled  by  its  dictates,  we 
shall  find  its  justification  there :  if  we  review 
the  experience  we  have  had,  or  contemplate 
the  history  of  nations,  there  too  we  shall  find 
ample  reasons  to  prove  its  expediency.  It 
would  be  preposterous  to  depend  for  necessary 
supplies  on  a  body  which  is  tu]lj  possessed  of 
the  power  of  withholding  them.  If  a  govern- 
ment depends  on  other  governments  for  its 
revenues ;  if  it  must  depend  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  its  members,  its  existence  must 
be  precarious.  A  government  that  relies  on 
thirteen  independent  sovereignties  for  the 
means  of  its  existence,  is  a  solecism  in  theory, 
and  a  mere  nullity  in  practice.  Is  it  consistent 
with  reason,  that  such  a  government  can  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  any  people?  It  is  sub- 
versive of  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  to 
trust  the  safety  of  a  community  with  a  govern- 
ment totally  destitute  of  the  means  of  protect- 
ing itself  or  its  members.  Can  Congress,  after 
the  repeated  unequivocal  proofs  it  has  experi- 
enced of  the  utter  inutility  and  inefficacy  of 
requisitions,  reasonably  expect  that  theywould 
be  nereafter  effectual  or  productive  ?  Will  not 
the  same  local  interests,  and  other  causes,  mili- 
tate against  a  compliance  ?  Whoever  hopes 
the  contrary  must  for  ever  be  disappointed. 
The  efiect.  sir,  cannot  be  changed  without  a 
removal  oi  the  cause.  Let  each  county  in  this 
commonwealth  be  supposed  free  and  indepen- 
dent :  let  your  revenues  depend  on  requisitions 
of  proportionate  quotas  from  them :  let  appli- 
cation b^  made  to  them  repeatedlv,  and  then 
ask  yourself;  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  comply,  or  that  an  adequate  collection 
could  be  made  from  partial  compliances?  It  is 
now  difficult  to  collect  the  taxes  from  them : 
how  much  would  that  difficulty  be  enhanced, 
were  you  to  depend  solely  on  their  generosity  ? 
I  appeal  to  the  reason  of  every  gentleman  here, 


and  to  his  candor,  to  say  whether  he  is  not  pa> 
suaded  that  the  present  confederation  is  as  fee- 
ble as  the  government  oi  Yirdnia  would  be  in 
that  case :  to  the  same  reason  I  appeal,  whether 
it  be  compatible  with  prudence  to  continDe  a 
government  of  such  manifest  and  palpable 
weakness  and  inefficiency. 

If  we  recur  to  hist(»7,  and  review  the  an- 
nals of  mankind,  I  undertake  to  say,  that  no 
instance  can  be  produced  by  the  most  learned 
man,  of  any  confederate  government,  that  will 
justify  a  continuation  of  the  present  system; 
or  that  wiU  not,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  this  change,  and  of  substituting  to 
the  present  pernicious  and  fatal  plan,  the  sys- 
tem now  under  consideration,  or  one  equally  en- 
ergetic. The  uniform  condusion  drawn  fitnn  a 
review  of  ancient  and  modem  confederacies,  ia, 
that  instead  of  promoting  the  public  happiness, 
or  securing  public  tranquillity,  they  have,  in 
every  instance,  been  productive  of  anarchy 
and  confusion — ^ineffectual  for  the  preserratioa 
of  harmony,  and  a  prey  to  their  own  dissen- 
sions and  K>reign  invasions. 

The  Amphictyonic  league  resembled  our  con- 
federation in  its  nominal  powers :  it  was  pos- 
sessed of  rather  more  efficiency.  The  compo- 
nent States  retained  their  sovereignty,  and 
eigoyed  an  equality  of  suflQrage  in  the  federal 
counciL  But  though  its  powers  were  more 
considerable  in  many  respects  than  those  of 
our  present  system,  yet  it  had  the  same  radical 
defect.  Its  powers  were  exercised  over  its  in- 
dividual members  in  their  political  capacities. 
To  this  ct^ital  defect  it  owed  its  disorders,  and 
final  destruction.  It  was  compeUed  to  recur  to 
the  sanguinary  coercion  of  war  to  enforce  its 
decrees.  The  struggles  consequent  on  a  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  decree,  and  an  attempt  to  en- 
force it,  produced  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
foreign  assistance:  by  complying  with  tiiat ap- 
plication, and  employing  his  wiles  and  in- 
trigues, Philip  of  Maoedon  acquired  sufficient 
influence  to  become  a  member  of  the  league ; 
and  that  artful  and  insidious  prince  soon  after 
became  master  of  theur  liberties. 

The  Achsean  league,  though  better  construct- 
ed than  the  Amphictyonic,  Si  material  respects, 
was  continually  agitated  with  domestic  dissen- 
sions, and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
foreign  aid :  this  also  eventuated  in  the  demo- 
lition of  tneir  confederacy.  Had  they  been 
more  closely  united,  their  people  would  have 
been  happier;  and  their  united  wisdom  and 
strength  would  not  only  have  rendered  unne- 
cessary all  foreign  interpositions  in  their  affairs, 
but  would  have  enabled  them  to  repel  the  at- 
tack of  any  enemy.  If  we  descend  to  more 
modem  examples,  we  shall  find  the  same  ^vils 
resulting  from  the  same  sources. 

The  Germanic  system  is  neither  adequate  to 
the  external  defence  or  internal  felidty  of  the 
people;  the  doctrine  of  quotas  and  reouisitions 
flourishes  here.  "Without  energy — ^witnout  sta- 
bility— ^the  empire  is  a  nerveless  body.  The 
I  most  furious  conflicts,  and  the  moat  implacable 
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ai^mosities  between  its  members,  strikingly 
distinguish  its  history.  Concert  and  co-ope- 
ration are  incompatible  with  such  an  i^judi- 
dously  constructed  system. 

The  republic  of  &e  Swiss  is  sometimes  in- 
itanced  for  its  stability ;  but  even  there,  dis- 
senaons  and  wars  of  a  bloody  nature,  have 
been  frequently  seen  between  the  cantons.  A 
peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances  contrib- 
utes to  the  continuance  of  their  political  connec- 
tion. Their  feeble  association  owes  its  existence 
to  their  singular  situation.  There  is  a  schism 
this  moment  in  their  confederacy,  which,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  uniting  for  their  external 
defence^  would  immediately  produce  its  disso- 
lution. 

The  confederate  government  of  Holland  is  a 
further  confirmation  of  the  characteristic  imbe- 
cility of  sudi  governments.  From  the  history 
of  tSns  government,  we  might  derive  lessons 
of  the  most  important  utility. 

[Here  Mr.  Madison  quoted  sundry  passages 
from  DeWitt,  respecting  the  people  of  Holland, 
and  the  war  which  they  had  so  long  supported 
against  the  Spanish  monarch;    showing  the 
impolitic  and  injudicious  structure  of  their  con- 
federacy ;  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  ener- 
gy, because  their  revenues  depended  chiefly  on 
requisitions;  that  during  that  long  war,  the 
provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Overyssel  had  not 
paid  their  respective  quotas,  but  had  evaded 
altogether  their  payments;  in  consequence  of 
which,  two-sevenths  of  the  resources  of  the 
commxmity  had  never  been  brought  into  action ; 
nor  contributed  in  the  least  towards  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war:  that  the  fear  of  pressing 
danger  stimulated  Holland  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that 
those  two  provinces  had  continued  their  delin- 
quenciee ;  that,  the  province  of  Holland  alone 
paid  more  than  all  the  rest ;  still  those  provinces 
which  paid  up  their  proportional  shares,  claim- 
ed from  the /ailing  states  the  amounts  of  their 
arrearages;  that  the  most  fatal  consequences 
haid  nearly  resulted  from  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing those  claims,  and  from  the  extreme 
avei^on  of  the  delinquent  states  to  discharge 
even  their  most   solemn  engagements:   that 
there  are  existing  controversies  between  the 
provinces  on  this  account  at  present;  and  to 
add  to  the  evils  consequent  upon  requisitions, 
^lat  unanimity  and  the  revision  and  sanction 
of  their  constituents,  were  necessary  to  give 
validity  to  the  decisions  of  the  stat^  generaL 
He  then  proceeded, — [Sir,  these  radical  defects 
in  tiieir  confederacy  must  have  dissolved  their 
association  long  ago,  were  it  not  for  their  pecu- 
liar position — circumscribed  in  a  narrow  terri- 
tory ;  surrounded  by  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world;  possessing  peculiar  advantages 
from  their  situation;  an  extensive  navi^tion 
tzid  a  powerM  navy — advantages  which  it  was 
clearly  the  interest  of  those  nations  to  diminish 
or  deprive  them  of.    Their  late  unhappy  dis- 
lenaoDs  were  manifestiy  produced  by  tne  vices 
of  their  system.    We  may  derive  much  benefit 


from  the  experience  of  that  unhappy  country. 
Governments,  destitute  of  energy,  will  always 
produce  anarchy.  These  facts  are  worthy  the 
most  serious  consideration  of  every  gentleman 
here.  Does  not  the  history  of  these  confedera- 
cies coincide  with  the  lessons  drawn  from  our 
own  experience?  I  most  earnestly  pray  that 
America  may  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  avail 
herself  of  the  instructive  information  she  may 
derive  from  a  contemplation  of  tiie  sources  of 
their  misfortunes,  and  tiiat  she  may  escape  a 
similar  fate,  by  avoiding  the  causes  from  which 
their  infelicity  sprung.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment is  to  depend  on  tiie  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  States  for  its  support,  dismemberment  of 
the  United  States  may  be  idxe  consequence.  In 
cases  of  imminent  danger,  tiiose  States  alone, 
more  inmiediately  exposed  to  it,  would  exert 
themselves;  those  remote  from  it  would  be  too 
supine  to  interest  themselves  warmlv  in  the 
fate  of  those  whose  distresses  they  dia  not  im- 
mediately perceive.  The  general  government 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  armed  with  power  to 
deiend  the  whole  Union. 

Must  we  not  suppose,  that  those  parts  of 
America  which  are  most  exposed,  will  first  be 
the  scenes  of  war?  Those  nations,  whose  in- 
terest is  incompatible  with  an  extension  of  our 
power,  and  who  are  jealous  of  our  resources  to 
become  powerful  and  wealthy,  must  naturally 
be  inclined  to  exert  every  means  to  prevent 
our  becoming  formidable.  Will  they  not  be 
impelled  to  attack  the  most  exposed  parts  of 
the  Union?  Will  not  their  knowledge  of  the 
weakness  of  our  goverament  stimulate  them 
the  more  readily  to  such  an  attack?    Those 

Sarts  to  which  relief  can  be  afforded  with  most 
ifficulty,  are  the  extremities  of  the  country, 
and  will  be  the  first  objects  of  our  enemies. 
The  general  government  having  no  resources 
beyond  what  are  adequate  to  its  existing  neces- 
sities, will  not  be  able  to  afibrd  any  efiectual 
succor  to  those  parts  which  may  be  invaded. 

In  such  a  case,  America  must  perceive  the 
danger  and  folly  of  withholding  from  the  Union, 
a  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  whole  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Such  an  attack  is  far 
from  improbable,  and  if  it  be  actually  made^  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  possibility  of  escapmg 
the  catastrophe  of  a  dismemberment.  On  this 
subject,  we  may  receive  an  estimable  and  in- 
structive lesson,  from  an  American  confederacy ; 
from  an  example  which  has  happened  in  our 
country,  and  which  applies  to  us  with  peculiar 
force,  being  most  analogous  to  our  situation.  I 
mean  that  species  of  association  or  union  which 
subsisted  in  New  England.  The  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Hampshire,  were  confederated  together. 

The  object  of  that  confederacy  was  primarily 
to  defena  themselves  against  the  inroads  and 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  They  had  a  com- 
mon council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  each 
party,  with  an  equality  of  suffrage  in  their  delib- 
erations. The  general  expenditures  and  charges 
were  to  be  adequately  defrayed.    Its  powers 
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were  yeiy  simUar  to  those  of  the  confederation. 
Its  history  proves  clearly,  that  a  goyemment^ 
founded  on  snch  principles,  mnst  ever  disappoint 
the  hopes  of  those  who  expect  its  operations  to 
be  conancive  to  pnblic  happiness. 

There  are  facts  on  record  to  prove,  that  in- 
stead of  answering  the  end  of  its  institution,  or 
the  expectation  of  its  fhoners,  it  was  violated 
with  impunity;  and  only  regarded  when  it  coin- 
cided perfectly  with  the  views  and  immediate 
interests  of  the  respective  parties. 

The  strongest  member  of  the  union  availed 
itself  of  its  circumstances  to  infringe  their  con- 
fdderaoy.  Massachusetts  refused  to  pay  its  quo- 
tas. In  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
it  was  found  particularly  necessary  to  make 
more  exertions  for  the  protection  of  that  coun- 
try. 

Massachusetts  being  then  more  powerftd  and 
less  exposed  than  the  other  colonies,  refused  its 
contributions  to  the  general  defence.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  common  council  remon- 
strated against  the  council  of  Massachusetts. 
This  altercation  terminated  in  the  dissolution 
of  their  union.  From  this  brief  account  of  a 
system  perfectly  resembling  our  present  one, 
we  may  easily  divine  the  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  a  lon^r  adherence  to  the  latter. 

[Mr.  Madison  then  recapitulated  many  instan- 
ces of  the  prevalent  persuasion  of  the  wisest 
patriots  of  the  States,  that  the  safety  of  all 
America  depended  on  union ;  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  be  possessed 
of  an  adequate  degree  of  energy,  or  that  other- 
wise their  connection  could  not  be  justly  de- 
nominated an  union.  He  likewise  enumerated 
the  expedients  that  had  been  attempted  by  the 
people  of  America  to  form  an  intimate  associa- 
tion, fh)m  the  meeting  at  New  York  in  the 
year  1754,  downwards;  that  their  sentiments 
on  this  subject  had  been  uniform,  both  in  their 
colonial  and  independent  conditions ;  and  that 
a  variety  of  causes  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
adoption  of  an  adequate  system.  He  then  con- 
tinued thus:] 

If  we  take  experience  for  our  guide,  we  shall 
find  still  more  instructive  direction  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  weakness  of  the  existing  articles  of 
the  union,  showed  itself  during  l£e  war.  It 
has  manifested  itself  since  the  peace,  to  such  a 
degree  as  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any  rational, 
intelligent  and  unbiassed  mind,  of  the  necessity 
of  an  alteration :  nay,  this  necessity  is  obvious 
to  all  America;  it  has  forced  itself  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  The  committee  has  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  confederation  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  1781,  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
war  was  ended;  consequently  no  part  of  the 
merit  of  the  antecedent  operations  of  the  war 
could  Justly  be  attributed  to  that  system.  Its 
debility  was  perceived  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
put  ir  operation.  A  recapitulation  of  theproofe 
which  have  been  experienced  of  its  inefficaoy, 
is  unnecessary.  It  is  most  notorious,  that  fee- 
bleness universally  marked  its  character.  Shall 
we  be  safe  in  another  war  in  the  same  situation  ? 


That  instrument  required  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  States,  and  thereby  sacrificed 
some  of  our  best  privileges.  The  most  intole- 
rable and  unwarrantable  oppressions  were  com- 
mitted on  the  people  during  the  late  war.  The 
gross  enormity  of  those  oppressions  might  have 
produced  the  most  serious  conseouences,  were 
it  not  for  the  spirit  of  liberty,  wnich  prepon- 
derated against  every  consideration. 

A  scene  of  injustice,  partiality  and  oppression, 
may  bring  heavenly  vengeance  on  any  people, 
"We  are  now  by  our  sufferings,  expiating  the 
crimes  of  the  otherwise  glorious  revolution.   Is 
it  not  known  to  every  member  of  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  great  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment were  reversed  through  the  whole  progress 
of  that   scene?      Was  not  every  State  har- 
assed?     Was  not  every  individual  oppressed 
and  subjected  to  repeated  distresses?  Was  this 
right?    Was  it  a  proper  form  of  government, 
that  warranted^  authorized,  or  overlooked,  the 
most  wanton  violations  of  property  ?    Had  the 
government  been  vested  with  complete  power 
to  procure  a  regular  and  adequate  supply  of 
revenue,  those  oppressive  measures  womd  have 
been  unnecessary.    But,  sir,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  repetition  of  such  measures  would  ever 
be  acquiesced  in?     Can  a  government,  that 
stands  in  need  of  such  measures,  secure  the 
liberty,  or  promote  the  happiness  or  glory  of 
any  country  ?    If  we  do  not  change  this  system, 
consequences  must  ensue,  that  gentlemen  do 
not  now  apprehend.   If  other  testimony  were 
necessary,  1  might  appeal  to  that  which  I  am 
sure  is  very  weighty,  but  which  I  mention  with 
reluctance.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  that 
man  who  had  the  most  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  the  country,  who  well  un- 
derstood its  interests,  and  who  had  given  the 
most  unequivocal  and  most  brilliant  proofe  of 
his  attachment  to  its  welfare, — when  he  Itdd 
down  his  arms,  wherewith  he  had  so  nobly  and 
snccessfully  defended  his  country,  publicly  tes- 
tified his  disapprobation  of  the  present  system, 
and  suggested  that  some  alteration  was  neces- 
sary to  render  it  adequate  to  the  security  of 
our  happiness.    I  did  not  introduce  that  great 
name  to  bias  any  gentleman  here.    Much  as  I 
admire  and  revere  the  man,  I  consider  these 
members  as  not  to  be  actuated  by  the  influence 
of  any  man ;  but  I  introduced  him  as  a  respec- 
table witness  to  prove  that  the  articles  of  the 
confederation  were  inadequate,  and  that  we 
must  resort  to  something  else.    His  modesty 
did  not  point  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  but 
said,  that  some  great  change  was  necessarr. 
But,  sir,  testimony,  if  wished  for,  may  be  found 
in  abundance,  and  numerous  conclusive  reasons 
may  be  urged  for  this  change.  Experience  daily 
produced  such  irresistible  proofs  of  the  defects 
of  that  system,  that  this  commonwealth'  was 
induced  to  exert  her  influence  to  meliorate  it; 
she  began  that  noble  work,  in  which  I  hope 
she  wiU  persist;  she  proposed  to  revise  it;  her 
proposition  met  with  the  concurrence,  which 
that  of  a  respectable  party  will  always  meet 
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I  am  sore  if  demonstration  were  neoessarj  on 
the  part  of  this  commonwealth,  reasons  have 
been  abnndantlj  heard  in  the  course  of  tliis 
debate,  manifold  and  cogent  enough,  not  only 
to  operate  conTiction,  but  to  disgust  an  atten- 
tire  hearer.  Becolleot  the  resolution  of  the 
year  1784.  It  was  then  found  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Union  was  sustained  by  a  few 
States.  This  State  was  likely  to  be  saddled 
with  a  Tery  disproportionate  share.  That  ex- 
pedient was  proposed  to  obviate  this  incon- 
Tenienoe,  which  has  been  placed  in  its  true 
light.  It  has  been  painted  in  sufficient  horrors 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 

I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Henry,)  that  national  splendor  and  glory  are 
not  our  objects :  but  does  ne  distinguish  between 
what  will  render  us  secure  and  happy  at  home, 
and  what  will  render  us  respectable  abroad? 
If  we  be  free  and  happy  at  home,  we  cannot 
£ul  to  be  respectable  abroad. 

The  confederation  is  so  notoriously  feeble, 
that  foreign  nations  are  unwilling  to  form  any 
treaties  with  us;  they  are  apprised  that  our 
general  government  cannot  perform  any  of  its 
engagements :  but,  that  they  may  be  violated, 
at  pleasure,  by  any  of  the  States.  Our  viola- 
tion of  treaties  already  entered  into,  proves  this 
truth  unequivocally.  Ko  nation  will  therefore 
make  any  stipulations  with  Congress,  conced- 
ing any  advantages  of  importance  to  us ;  they 
wul  be  the  more  averse  to  entering  into  engage- 
ments with  us,  as  the  imbecility  of  our  govern- 
ment oaables  them  to  derive  many  advantages 
from  our  trade,  without  granting  us  any  return. 
Were  this  country  unit^  by  proper  bands,  in 
addition  to  other  great  advantages,  we  could 
form  very  beneficial  treaties  with  foreign  states. 
But  this  can  never  happen  without  a  change  in 
our  system.  Were  we  not  laughed  at  by  the 
minister  of  that  nation,  from  which  we  may  be 
able  yet  to  extort  some  of  the  most  salutary 
measures  for  this  country  ?  Were  we  not  told 
that  it  was  necessary  to  temporize  till  our  gov- 
ernment acquired  consistency?  WiU  any  na- 
tiofi  relinquish  national  advantages  to  us  ?  Tou 
will  be  greatly  dis^pointed,  if  you  expect  any 
such  ff(K>d  effects  m>m  this  contemptible  sys- 
tem. Let  us  recollect  our  conduct  to  that  coun- 
try from  which  we  have  received  the  most 
friendly  aid.  How  have  we  dealt  with  that 
benevolent  ally — ^France?  Have  we  complied 
with  our  most  sacred  obligations  to  that  na- 
tion f  Have  we  paid  the  interest  punctually 
from  year  to  year  ?  Is  not  the  interest  accu- 
mulating, while  not  a  shilling  is  discharged  of 
the  principal  ?  The  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance of  that  friendly  monarch  are  so  j^reat,  that 
he  has  not  called  upon  us  for  his  claims, 
ev«i  in  his  own  distress  and  necessity.  This, 
sir,  is  an  additional  motive  to  increase  our  ex- 
ertions. At  this  moment  of  time,  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  is  due  from  us  to  that  coun- 
try and  to  others.  [Here  Mr.  Madison  men- 
tioned the  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  different 
fiweign  nations.]    We  have  been  obliged  to 


borrow  money,  even  to  pay  the  interest  of  our 
debts.  This  is  a  ruinous  and  most  digraoeful 
expedient  Is  this  a  situation  on  which  Amer- 
ica can  rely  for  security  and  happiness  ?  How 
are  we  to  extricate  ourselves  ?  The  honorable 
member  tells  us,  we  might  rely  on  tlie  punc- 
tuality and  friendship  of  the  States,  ana  that 
they  will  discharge  tneir  quotas  for  tbe  future : 
but,  sir,  the  contributions  of  the  States  have 
been  found  inade<juate  from  the  beginning,  and 
are  every  day  dinunishing  instead  of  inorei^ing. 
From  the  month  of  June,  1787,  till  June,  1788, 
they  have  only  paid  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars 
into  the  federal  treasury  for  the  purposes  of 
supporting  the  national  government,  and  dis- 
charging itte  interest  of  Uie  national  debts :  a 
sum  so  very  insufficient,  that  it  must  greatly 
alarm  the  friends  of  their  country.  Suggestions 
and  strong  assertions  dissipate  before  t^eee 
foots. 

Sir,  the  subject  of  direct  taxation  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  our 
attention,  or  that  can  be  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  great  and  momentous  question. 
K  it  be  to  be  judged  by  the  comments  made 
upon  it,  by  the  opposers  and  favorers  of  the 
proposed  system,  it  requires  a  most  clear  and 
critical  investigation.  The  objections  against 
the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, OS  far  as  I  am  able  to  comprehend 
them,  are  founded  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
being  unnecessary,  impracticable,  unsafe  and 
accumulative  of  expense.  I  shall  therefore 
consider,  first,  how  far  it  may  be  necessary ; 
secondly,  how  far  it  may  be  practicable ;  third- 
ly, how  far  it  may  be  safe,  as  well  with  respect 
to  the  public  liberty  at  large,  as  to  the  State 
legislatures ;  and  fourthly,  wiUi  respect  to 
economy. 

First  then,  is  it  necessary  ?  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  told  you,  that  this  branch  of  reve- 
nue was  essential  to  the  solvation  of  the  Union. 
It  appears  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
that  punctuality  which  is  requisite  in  revenue 
matters.  Without  punctuality  individuals  will 
refose  it  that  confidence,  without  which  it  cannot 
get  resources.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
situation  of  this  countnr,  if  unhappily  tiie  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  deprived  of  this  power. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  one  of  those 
great  nations  that  may  be  unfriendly  to  us, 
should  take  advantage  of  our  weakness,  which 
they  will  be  more  ready  to  do  when  they  know 
the  want  of  this  resource  in  our  government, 
and  should  attack  us,  what  forces  could  we 
oppose  to  it?  Could  we  fiind  safety  in  such 
forces  as  we  could  call  out  ?  Could  we  coll  forth 
a  sufficient  number,  either  by  drafts,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  ?  The 
inability  of  the  government  to  raise  and  sup- 
port regular  troops,  would  compel  us  to  depend 
on  militia.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  give 
this  power  to  the  ^vemment,  or  run  the 
risk  of  national  annihilation.    It  is  my  firm  be- 
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Hetf  that  if  a  hostile  attack  were  made  this 
moment  on  the  United  States,  it  wonld  at  once 
flash  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens, 
and  show  them,  to  their  deep  regret,  the  neces- 
sity of  vesting  the  government  with  this  power, 
which  alone  can  enable  it  to  protect  the  com- 
munity. I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  into  a  concession  of 
this  power,  but  to  bring  to  their  minds  those 
considerations  which  demonstrate  its  necessity. 
If  we  were  secured  from  the  possibility,  or  the 
probability  of  danger,  it  might  be  unnecessary. 
I  shall  not  review  that  concourse  of  dangers 
which  may  probably  arise  at  remote  periods 
of  futurity,  nor  all  those  which  we  have  imme- 
^tely  to  apprehend ;  for  this  would  lead  me 
beyond  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed  to 
myself.  But  I  will  mention  one  single  con- 
sideration, drawn  from  the  fact  itself.  I  hope 
to  have  your  attention. 

By  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
his  most  Christian  mtyesty,  among  other  things 
it  is  stipulated,  that  the  great  principle  on 
which  tne  armed  neutrality  in  Europe  was 
founded,  should  prevail  in  case  of  future  wars. 
The  principle  is  this,  that  free  ships  shall  make 
free  goods,  and  that  vessels  and  goods  shall  be 
both  free  from  condemnation.  Great  Britain 
did  not  recognize  it.  While  all  Europe  was 
against  her,  she  held  out  without  acceding  to 
it.  It  has  been  considered  for  some  time  past, 
that  the  flames  of  war,  already  kindled,  woula 

Sread,  and  that  France  and  England  were 
^ely  to  draw  those  swords  which  were  so 
recently  put  up.  This  is  Judged  probable.  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  in  a  ^ort  time,  if  we 
found  ourselves  as  a  neutral  nation — France 
being  on  one  side,  and  Great  Brittun  on  the 
other.  Then,  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
America?  She  is  remote  from  Europe,  and 
ought  not  to  engage  in  her  politics  or  wars. 
The  American  vessels,  if  they  can  do  it  with 
advantage,  may  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the 
contending  nations.  It  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  we  ought  not  to  deny  to  our  citizens. 
But,  sir,  is  there  not  infinite  danger,  that  in 
despite  of  all  our  caution,  we  shall  be  drawn 
into  the  war  ?  K  American  vessels  have  French 
property  on  board,  Great  Britain  will  seize 
them.  By  this  means,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  nation, 
or  be  engaged  in  a  war.  A  neutral  nation 
ought  to  be  respectable,  or  else  it  wiU  be  in- 
sulted and  attacked.  America,  in  her  present 
impotent  situation,  would  run  the  risk  of  being 
drawn  in,  as  a  party  in  the  war,  and  lose  the 
advantage  of  being  neutral.  Should  it  happen, 
that  the  British  fleet  should  be  superior,  have 
we  not  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  that  nation  to  us  and  to  all  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  insulted  in  our  own  ports, 
and  our  vessels  seized  ?  But  if  we  be  in  a  re- 
spectable situation;  if  it  be  known  that  our 
government  can  command  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Union,  we  shall  be  suffered  to  ei\joy  the 
great  advantages  of  carrying  on  tiie  commerce 


of  the  nitons  at  war ;  for  none  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  add  us  to  the  nxmiber  of  their 
enemies.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  point, 
there  being  others  which  merit  your  coD8ide^ 
ation. 

The  expedient,  proposed  by  the  gentlemea 
opposed  to  this  clause,  is,  that  requisitions  shail 
be  made,  and  if  not  complied  with,  in  a  certain 
time,  that  then  taxation  shall  be  recurred  to. 
I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  whenever  requi- 
sitions shall  be  made,  they  will  disappoint  tlM)8e 
who  put  their  trust  in  them.    One  reason  to 

grevent  the  concurrent  exertions  of  all  the 
tates,  will  arise  frx>m  the  suspicion,  in  some 
States^  of  delinquency  in  otJiers.  States  will 
be  governed  by  the  motives  that  actuate  in- 
dividuals. 

When  a  tax  law  is  in  operation,  in  a  partiea- 
lar  State,  every  citizen,  if  he  knows  of  the 
energy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  payment,  and 
that  every  other  citizen  is  performing  his  duty, 
will  cheerfully  discharge  his  duty ;  but  were  it 
known,  that  the  citizens  of  one  district  were 
not  performing  their  duty,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  policy  of  the  government  to  make  them 
come  up  with' it,  the  citizens  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts would  be  very  supine  and  careless  in 
making  provisions  for  payment  Our  own  ex- 
perience makes  the  illustration  more  natural 
If  requisitions  be  made  on  thirteen  different 
States,  when  one  deliberates  on  the  subject, 
she  will  know  that  aU  the  rest  will  delib^^ 
upon  it  also.  This,  sir,  has  been  a  principal 
cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  requisitions  here- 
tofore, and  will  hereafter  produce  the  same 
evil.  If  the  legislatures  are  to  deliberate  on 
this  subject,  (and  the  honorable  gentleman  op- 
posed to  this  clause,  thinks  their  delibci*ation 
necessary,)  is  it  not  presumable,  that  they  wiU 
condder  peculiar  locid  circumstances  ?  In  the 
general  council,  on  the  contrary,  the  sense  of 
all  America  will  be  drawn  to  a  single  poiut. 
The  collective  interest  of  the  Union  at  lai^ 
will  be  known  and  pursued.  No  local  views 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  agdnst  the  general 
welfare.  But  when  propositions  i^ouJa  come 
before  a  particular  State,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  qualifications  of  the  requisidons 
would  be  proposed ;  compliance  might  be  pro- 
mised, and  some  instant  remittances  might  be 
made.  This  will  cause  delays,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  produce  disappointment, 
and  produce  failures  every  where  else.  This, 
I  hope,  will  be  considered  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  The  public  creditors  will  be  disap- 
pointed, and  of  course,  become  more  pressing. 
Requisitions  will  be  made  for  purposes  equally 
pervading  all  America ;  but  the  exertions  to 
make  compliances,  will  probably  not  be  uni- 
form in  the  States.  If  requisitions  be  made  for 
fhture  occasions  for  putting  the  States  in  a  coDr 
dition  of  military  defence,  or  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion, will  the  exertions  be  uniform  and  equal 
m  all  the  States?  Some  parts  of  the  Umted 
States  are  more  exposed  than  others.  Will  the 
least  exposed  States  exert  themselves  equally  f 
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We  know  that  the  rooet  exposed  will  be  more 
faBraediatelj  interested,  and  will  incur  less 
Merifices  in  making  exertions.  I  beg  gentle- 
moi  to  oonsidef  ,  that  this  argument  will  apply 
with  most  effect  to  the  States  which  are  most 
Menoelees  and  exposed.  The  Southern  States 
are  most  exposed,  whetiier  we  consider  their 
situation,  or  the  smsllness  of  their  population. 
And  tiiere  are  other  circumstances  whieh  ren- 
der them  still  more  yulnerable,  which  do  not 
BpfAj  to  the  Northern  States.  They  are  there- 
fin^  more  interested  in  giving  the  government 
a  power  to  command  the  whole  strength  of  the 
UnioB  in  cases  of  emergency.  Do  not  gentle- 
mea  oonceive  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  sup- 
I^ies  froon  the  States,  will  keep  alive  animosi- 
ties between  the  ^n^nd  government  and 
partioolar  States  ?  Where  the  chances  of  fail- 
ures are  so  numerous  as  thirteen,  by  the  thirteen 
States,  disappointment,  in  the  first  place,  and  con- 
sequent animosity,  must  inevitably  take  place. 

Let  xa  consider  the  altemativea  proposed  by 
gentlemen,  instead  of  the  power  or  laying  direct 
taxes.  After  the  States  shall  have  refused  to 
comply,  weigh  the  consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  Congress.  When  it  comes  in 
the  fbrm  of  a  punishment,' great  clamors  will 
be  ratsed  among  the  people  against  the  govern- 
ment; hatred  will  be  excited  against  it  It 
will  be  regarded  as  an  ignominious  stigma  on 
the  State.  It  will  be  considered  at  least  in 
this  light  by  the  State  where  the  failure  is 
made,  and  these  sentiments  will,  no  doubt,  be 
diffused  through  the  other  States.  Now  let  us 
oonsHler  the  effect,  if  collectors  are  sent  where 
the  State  governments  refhse  to  comply  with 
requisitions.  It  is  too  much  in  the  disposition 
of  mankind  not  to  stop  at  one  violation  of  duty. 
I  concelTO  that  every  requisition  that  will  be 
made  on  any  part  of  America,  will  kindle  a 
eontention  between  the  delinquent  member, 
and  the  general  government  Is  there  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  divisions  in  the  government  (for 
seldom  does  any  thing  pass  with  unanimity,) 
on  the  snbiect  of  requisitions  f  The  parts  least 
exposed  will  oppose  those  measures  which  may 
be  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  weakest 
parts.  Ls  there  no  reason  to  presume,  that  the 
representatives  f^om  the  delinquent  States  will 
be  more  likely  to  foster  disobedience  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  government,  than  to  endea- 
vor to  recommend  a  compliance  with  them  to 
the  public? 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  another  point  of 
view  in  which  this  alternative  will  produce 
great  evil.  I  will  suppose  a  case  that  is  very 
probable,  namely,  that  partial  compliances  will 
be  made.  A  difficulty  here  arises,  which  fully 
demonstrates  its  impolicy.  If  a  part  be  paid, 
and  the  rest  be  withheld,  how  is  the  general 
government  to  proceed  f  They  are  to  impose 
a  tax,  but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  this  case? 
Are  they  to  impose  it  by  way  of  punishment, 
on  those  who  have  paid,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  not  ?  All  these  considerations  taken  into 
view,  (for  they  are  not  visionary  or  fEUHciful 


speculations^  will  certainly  produce  this  con- 
sequence. The  general  government,  to  avoid 
those  disappointments  first  described,  and  to 
avoid  the  contentions  and  embarrassments 
which  I  have  last  described,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, throw  the  public  burdens  on  those 
branches  of  revenue  that  will  be  more  in  their 
power.  They  will  be  continually  necessitated 
to  augment  the  imposts.  If  we  throw  a  dis- 
proportion of  the. burdens  on  that  side,  shall 
we  not  discourage  commerce,  and  suffer  many 
political  evUs  ?  Shall  we  not  increase  that  dis- 
proportion on  the  Southern  States,  which  for 
some  time  will  operate  against  us  ?  The  South- 
em  States,  from  having  fewer  manufactures, 
will  import  and  consume  more.  They  will 
therefore  pay  more  of  the  imposts.  The  more 
commerce  is  burdened,  the  more  the  dispropor- 
tion will  operate  against  them.  If  direct  taxa- 
tion be  mixed  with  other  taxes,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  lessen  that 
inequality.  But  this  inequality  will  be  increased 
to  the  utmost  extent,  if  the  general  government 
have  not  this  power.  There  is  another  point 
of  view  in  which  this  subject  affords  us  instruc- 
tion. The  imports  will  decrease  in  time  of  war. 
An  honorable  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  im- 
posts would  be  so  productive  that  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  laying  taxes.  I  will  submit 
two  observations  to  him  and  to  the  committee. 
First,  in  time  of  war  the  imposts  will  be  less  i 
and,  as  I  hope  we  are  considering  a  government 
for  a  perpetual  duration,  we  ought  to  provide 
for  every  future  contingency.  At  present,  our 
importations  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  full 
amount  of  our  sales,  and  to  the  number  of  our 
inhabitants;  but  when  we  have  inhabitants 
enough,  our  imnorts  will  decrease ;  and  as  the 
national  demands  will  increase  with  our  popu- 
lation, our  resources  will  increase  as  our  wants 
increase.  The  other  consideration,  which  I 
will  submit  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  this. 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  in  practice,  that  those 
who  fix  the  public  burdens,  will  feel  a  greater 
degree  of  responsibility  wnen  they  are  to  im- 
pose them  on  the  citizens  immediately,  than  if 
they  were  to  say  what  sum  should  be  paid  by 
the  States.  K  they  exceed  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, universal  discontent  and  clamor  will 
arise.  Let  us  suppose  they  were  to  collect  the 
taxes  from  the  citizens  of  America ;  would  they 
not  consider  their  circumstances  ?  Would  they 
not  attentively  weigh  what  could  be  done  by 
the  citizens  at  large  ?  Were  they  to  exceed  in 
their  demands,  what  were  reasonable  burdens, 
the  people  would  impute  it  to  the  right  source, 
and  look  on  the  imposers  as  odious. 

When  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  various 
objections  brought  against  this  clause,  I  should 
be  led  to  think,  that  the  difficulties  were  such 
that  gentlemen  would  not  be  able  to  get  over 
them,  and  that  the  power,  as  defined  in  the 
plan  of  the  convention,  was  impracticable.  I 
shall  trouble  them  with  a  few  observations  on 
that  point. 

It  has  been  said,  that  ten  men  deputed  from 
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this  State,  and  others  in  proportion  from  other 
States,  will  not  be  able  to  adjust  direct  taxes 
80  as  to  accommodate  the  yarioos  citizens  in 
thirteen  States. 

I  confess  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  ob- 
senration.  Could  not  ten  intelligent  men, 
chosen  from  ten  districts  from  this  State,  lay 
direct  taxes  on  a  few  objects  in  the  most  judi- 
cious manner?  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived, 
that  they  would  be  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  different  citizens  of  this  country. 
Can  any  one  divide  this  State  into  any  ten  dis- 
tricts so  as  not  to  contain  men  of  sufficient  in- 
formation ?  Could  not  one  man  of  knowledge 
be  found  in  a  district  ?  "When  thus  selected, 
will  they  not  be  able  to  carry  their  knowledge 
into  the  general  council  ?  I  may  say  with  great 

Eropriety,  that  the  experience  of  our  own  legis- 
kture  demonstrates  the  competency  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  taxes  wisely.  Our  Assembly  con- 
sists of  considerably  more  than  a  hundred,  yet 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  it  devolves  on 
a  much  smaller  number.  It  is  through  their 
sanction,  approved  of  by  all  the  others.  It  will 
be  found  that  there  are  seldom  more  than  ten 
men  who  rise  to  high  information  on  this  sub- 
ject Our  federal  representatives,  as  has  been 
said  by  an  honorable  member,  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  a  great  deal  of  abil- 
ity, will  get  information  from  the  State  govern- 
ments. They  will  be  perfectly  well  i^ormed 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  and  the  mode  of  taxation  that  would 
be  most  convenient  for  them,  from  the  laws  of 
the  States.  In  laying  taxes,  they  may  even  refer 
to  the  State  systems  of  taxation.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  a  probability,  tiiat  that 
ignorance,  which  is  complained  of  in  some 
parts  of  America,  will  be  continually  diminish- 
mg.  Let  us  compare  the  de^ee  of  knowledge 
which  the  people  had  in  time  past,  to  their 
present  information.  Does  not  our  own  expe- 
rience teach  us,  that  the  people  are  better 
informed  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago? 
The  citizen  of  Georgia  knows  more  now  of  the 
affairs  of  New  Hampshire,  than  he  did,  before 
the  revolution,  of  those  of  South  Carolina. 
When  the  representatives  from  the  different 
States  are  collected  together,  to  consider  this 
subiect,  they  will  interchange  their  knowledge 
with  one  another,  and  will  have  the  laws  of 
each  State  on  the  table.  Besides  this,  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  States  will  be  continually 
increasing.  It  is  now  much  greater  than  before 
the  revolution.  An  honorable  friend  of  mine 
seems  to  conceive,  as  an  insuperable  objection, 
that  if  land  were  made  the  particular  object  or 
taxation,  it  would  be  unjust,  as  it  would  exon- 
erate the  commercial  part  of  the  community ; 
that  if  it  were  laid  on  trade,  it  would  be  uigust 
in  discharging  the  landholders;  and  that  any 
exclusive  selection  would  be  unequal  and  un- 
fair. If  the  general  government  were  tied 
down  to  one  object,  J  confess  the  objection 
would  have  some  force  in  it  But  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  it  can  have  no  weight    If  it  i^ould 


have  a  general  power  of  taxation,  they  could 
select  the  most  proper  objects,  and  distribute 
the  taxes  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they  &hoiild 
fall  in  a  due  degree  on  every 'member  of  the 
community.  They  will  be  limited  to  fix  the 
proportion  of  each  State,  and  they  must  raise 
it  in  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner to  the  public. 

The  honorable  member  considered  it  as  ano- 
ther insuperable  objection,  that  uniform  laws 
could  not  be  made  for  thirteen  States,  and  that 
dissonance  would  produce  inconvenience  and 
oppression.    Perhaps  it  may  not  be  found,  on 
due  inquiry,  to  be  so  impracticable  as  he  sup- 
poses.   But  were  it  so,  where  is  the  evil  of  dil- 
ferent  laws  operating  in  different  States,  to  ruse 
money  for  the  general  government?    Where  is 
the  evil  cf  such  laws  ?    There  are  instances  in 
other  countries,  of  different  laws  operating  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  without  producing 
any  kind  of  oppression.    The  revenue  laws  are 
different  in  England  and  Scotland  in  several  re- 
spects.   Their  laws  relating  to  custom,  exe^ 
cises  and  trade,  are  similar ;  but  those  respect- 
ing direct  taxation  are  dissimilar.    There  is  a 
land  tax  in  England,  and  a  land  tax  in  Soot- 
land,  but  the  laws  concerning  them  are  not  the 
same.    It  is  much  heavier  in  proportion  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.    The  mode  of  col- 
lection is  different;  yet  this  is  not  productive 
of  any  national  inconvenience.     Were  we  to 
argue  from  the  objections  against  the  proposed 
plan,  we  must  conclude  that  this  dissimilarity 
would,  in  that  point  alone,  have  involved  those 
kingdoms  in  aifficulties.     In  England  itself^ 
there  is  a  variety  of  different  laws  operating 
differently  in  different  places. 

I  will  make  another  observation  on  the  ob- 
jection of  my  honorable  friend.    He  seemed  to 
conclude,  that  concurrent  collections  under  dif- 
ferent authorities,  were  not  reducible  to  prac- 
tice.   I  agree  that  were  they  independent  of 
the  people,  the  argument  would  be  good.    But 
they  must  serve  one  common  ma^r.    They 
must  act  in  concert,  or  the  defaulting  party 
must  bring  on  itself  the  resentment  of  uie  peo- 
ple.   If  the  general  government  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  not  dare  to  impose  sudi 
burdens  as  will  distress  the  people,  where  is 
the  evil  of  its  having  a  power  of  taxation  con- 
current with  the  States?    The  people  would 
not  support  it,  were  it  to  impose  oppressive 
burdens.    Let  me  make  one  more  comparison 
of  the  State  governments  to  this  plan.    Do  not 
the  States  impose  taxes  for  local  purposes? 
Does  the  concurrent  collection  of  taxes,  im- 
posed by  the  legislatures  for  general  purposes, 
and  of  levies  laid  by  the  counties  for  parochial 
and  county  purposes,  produce  any  inconveni- 
ence or  oppression?    The  collection  of  these 
taxes  is  perfectlv  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  views  or  both  parties.    The  people  at 
large  are  the  common  superior  of  tne  State 
governments,  and  the  general  government    It 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  they  will  avoid 
interferences  for  two  causes — ^to  avoid  pubUe 
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of^nreasion,  and  to  render  the  collections  more 
nroductiye.  I  conceive  thej  will  be  more  like- 
17  to  prodnoe  diwotes,  in  rendering  it  inconve- 
nient for  the  pec^C)  than  to  nm  into  interfering 
regulations. 

In  the  third  place,  I  shall  consider,  whether 
the  power  of  taxation  to  be  given  to  the  gene- 
ral government  be  safe :  and  first,  whether  it 
be  safe  as  to  the  public  libertv  in  general.  It 
would  be  sofScient  to  remark,  that  it  is,  be- 
canse,  I  conceive,  the  point  has  been  dearly  es- 
tabli^ed  by  more  than  one  gentleman  who 
have  already  spoken  on  the  same  side  with  me. 
In  the  decision  of  this  question,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance to  examine,  whether  elections  of  repre- 
sentatives by  great  districts  of  freeholders,  be 
favorable  to  we  fidelity  of  representatives. 
The  greatest  degree  of  treachery  m  representa- 
tives, is  to  be  apprehended  where  they  are 
chosen  by  the  least  number  of  electors;  be- 
canse  there  is  a  greater  facility  of  using  undue 
influence,  and  because  the  electors  must  be  less 
ind^Mndent.  This  position  is  verified  in  the 
most  unanswerable  manner,  in  that  country  to 
which  appeals  are  so  often  made,  and  some- 
times instructively.  Who  are  the  most  corrupt 
members  of  Parliament?  Are  they  not  the 
inhabitants  of  small  towns  and  distriots  ?  The 
supporters  of  liberty  are  from  the  great  coun- 
ties. Have  we  not  seen  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  city  of  London,  who  are  cnosen  by 
such  tiiousands  of  voters,  have  continually 
studied  and  supported  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
^e,  and  opposea  the  corruption  of  the  crown? 
ne  have  seen  continuallv,  that  most  of  the 
members  in  tiie  ministerial  minority  are  drawn 
from  smidl  circumscribed  districts.  We  may 
therefore  conclude,  that  our  representatives  be- 
ing chosen  b^  such  extensive  districts,  will  be 
Q^ight  and  mdependent  In  proportion  as  we 
have  security  against  corruption  in  representa- 
tives, we  have  security  against  corruption  from 
every  other  quarter  whatsoever. 

I  ehdH  take  a  view  of  certain  subjects  which 
will  lead  to  some  reflections,  to  quiet  the  minds 
d  those  gentiemen  who  think  that  the  indi- 
vidual governments  will  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  general  government.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  State  govern- 
ments to  the  general  government  with  respect 
to  reciprocal  dependence,  and  with  respect  to 
tiie  means  they  have  of  supporting  themselves, 
or  of  encroaching  upon  one  another.  At  the 
first  comparison,  we  must  be  struck  with  these 
remarkable  facts.  The  general  government 
has  not  the  appointment  of  a  single  branch  of 
the  individual  governments,  or  of  any  officers 
within  the  States,  to  execute  their  laws.  Are 
not  the  States  integral  parts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ?  Is  not  the  ^resident  chosen  under 
the  influence  of  the  State  legisktures?  May 
we  not  suppose  that  he  will  be  complaisant  to 
those  from  whom  he  has  his  appointment,  and 
from  whom  he  must  have  his  re-appointment? 
The  senators  are  appointed  altogether  by  tiie 
l^^datores. 


The  honorable  gentleman  apprehends  a  coali- 
tion between  the  President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  against  the  States.  This 
could  DC  supposed  only  from  a  similarity  of  the 
component  parts. 

A  coalition  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  be- 
cause its  componentparts  are  heterogeneous  in 
their  nature.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
not  chosen  by  the  State  governments,  but  un- 
der the  influence  of  those  who  compose  the 
State  legislature.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  government  into  effect; 
there  is  every  degree  of  certainty  tiiat  they 
would  be  indebted  for  their  re-election  to  the 
members  of  the  legislatures.  If  they  derive 
their  appointment  m>m  them^ill  they  not  ex- 
ecute their  duty  to  them?  Besides  this,  will 
not  the  people,  (whose  predominant  interest 
will  ultimately  prevail,)  feel  great  attachment 
to  the  State  legblatures  ?  They  have  tiie  care  of 
all  local  interests — ^those  famUiar,  domestic  ob- 
iects,  for  which  men  have  the  strongest  predi- 
lection. The  general  government,  on  tiie  con- 
trary, has  the  preservation  of  the  aggregate  in- 
terests of  the  Union;  objects,  which  bemg  less 
familiar,  and  more  remote  horn  men^s  notice, 
have  a  less  powerful  influence  on  their  minds. 
Do  we  not  see  great  and  natural  attachments 
arising  from  local  considerations  ?  This  will  be 
the  case,  in  a  much  stronger  degree,  in  the 
State  governments,  than  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment. The  people  will  be  attached  to  their 
State  legislatures  from  a  thousand  causes ;  and 
into  whatever  scale  the  people  at  lai^e  will 
throw  themselves,  that  scale  will  preponderate. 
Did  we  not  perceive,  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
war,  when  Congress  was  the  idol  of  America, 
and  when  in  pursuit  of  the  object  most  dear  to 
America,  that  they  were  attached  to  their 
States?  Afterwaras,  the  whole  current  of 
their  affection  was  to  the  States,  and  it  would 
be  still  the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  alarming 
situation  of  America. 

At  one  period  of  the  congressional  history, 
they  had  power  to  trample  on  the  States. 
When  thev  had  that  fund  of  paper  money  in 
their  hands,  and  could  carry  on  dl  their  mea- 
sures without  any  dependence  on  the  States, 
was  there  any  disposition  to  debase  the  State 
governments?  All  that  municipal  authority 
which  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  tiiey  still  retained 
unimpaired.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dimin- 
ish it 

I  am  led,  by  what  has  Men  fh)m  gentiemen, 
to  take  this  supposed  combination  m  another 
view.  Is  it  supposed,  that  the  influence  of  the 
general  government  will  facilitate  a  combination 
between  the  members  ?  Is  it  supposed,  that  it 
will  preponderate  against  that  of  the  State 
governments  ?  The  means  of  influence  consist 
in  having  the  disposal  of  ^fts  and  emoluments, 
and  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  by,  ana 
dependent  upon  a  government  Will  any  gen- 
tieman  compare  the  number  of  persons  who 
will  be  employed  in  the  general  government 
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with  tho  number  of  those  that  will  be  in  the 
State  governments?  The  number  of  depend- 
ents upon  the  State  goyemments  will  be  infi- 
nitely greater  than  those  on  the  general  goyem- 
ment  I  may  saj  with  tnith,  that  there  never 
was  a  more  economical  government  in  any  age 
or  country;  nor  which  will  require  fewer 
agents,  or  give  less  influence. 

Let  us  compare  the  members  composing  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  government,  with  those  in  the  States, 
and  let  us  take  into  view  the  vast  number  oi 
persons  employed  in  the  States ;  from  the  chief 
officers  to  the  lowest,  we  shall  find  the  scale 
preponderating  so  much  in  favor  of  the  States, 
that  while  so  many  persons  are  attached  to 
them,  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  the  balance 
against  them.  There  will  be  an ,  irresistible 
buis  towards  the  State  governments.  Consider 
the  number  of  militia  officers,  the  number  of 
lustices  of  the  peace,  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatures,  and  all  the  various 
officers  for  districts,  towns  and  corporations, 
all  intermixing  with,  and  residing  among  the 
people  at  large.  While  this  part  of  the  com- 
munity retains  its  affection  to  me  State  govern- 
ments, I  conceive  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  State 
governments,  and  not  the  general  government, 
will  preponderate.  It  cannot  be  contradicted, 
that  they  have  more  extensive  means  of  influ- 
ence. I  have  my  fears,  as  well  as  the  honor- 
able gentleman ;  but  my  fears  are  on  the  other 
side.  Experience,  I  think,  will  prove,  (though 
there  be  no  infallible  proof  of  it  here,^  that  die 
powerful  and  prevailing  influence  of  tne  States, 
will  produce  such  attention  to  local  considera- 
tions, as  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  Union.  But  I 
choose  rather  to  indulge  my  hopes  than  fears, 
because  I  flatter  myself  if  inconveniences 
should  result  from  it^  that  the  clause  which 
provides  amendments  will  remedy  them.  The 
combination  of  powers  vested  in  those  per- 
sons, would  seem  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
States. 

The  powers  of  the  general  government  relate 
to  external  objects,  and  are  but  few.  But  the 
powers  in  the  States  relate  to  those  great  ob- 
jects which  immediately  concern  the  prosperity 
of  the  people.  Let  us  observe  also,  that  the 
powers  in  the  general  government  are  those 
which  will  be  exercised  mostly  in  tune  of  war, 
while  those  of  the  State  governments  will  be 
exercised  irf  time  of  peace.  But  I  hope  the 
time  of  war  will  be  little,  compared  to  that  of 
peace.  I  could  not  complete  the  view  which 
ought  to  be  taken  of  this  subject,  without  mak- 
ing this  additional  remark,  that  the  powers 
vested  in  the  proposed  government,  are  not  so 
much  an  augmentation  of  autlxority  in  the 
general  government,  as  a  chan^  rendered  ne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  giving  efficacy  to 
those  which  were  vested  in  it  before.  It  can- 
not escape  any  gentleman,  that  this  power  in 
theory,  exists  in  the  confederation  as  fully  as 
in  this  constitution.   The  only  difference  is  tiiis, 


that  now  they  tax  States,  and  by  this  plsn, 
they  will  tax  individuals.  There  is  no  tbeoretio 
difference  between  the  two.  But  in  practice 
there  will  be  an  infinite  difference  between 
them.  The  one  is  an  ineffectual  power:  the 
other  is  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  ]^ 
given.  This  change  was  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  acts 
of  Oongress,  requiring  money  from  the  States, 
had  been  as  effectual  as  the  paper  on  the  table : 
suppose  all  the  laws  of  Oongress  had  had  com- 
plete compliance,  will  any  gentleman  say,  that 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  past  experience, 
the  State  governments  would  have  been  de- 
based, and  all  consolidated  and  incorporated  m 
one  system  ?  My  imagination  cannot  reach  it. 
I  conceive,  that  had  those  acts  the  effect  which 
all  laws  ought  to  have,  the  States  would  have 
retained  their  sovereignty. 

It  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  it  will  Intro- 
duce new  expenses  and  burdens  on  the  people. 
I  believe  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  expenses  of  the  present 
and  of  the  proposed  government.  All  agree 
that  the  general  government  ought  to  have 
power  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  very  great  improvements, 
and  very  economical  regulations  will  be  made. 
It  will  be  a  principal  object  to  guard  against 
smuggling,  and  such  other  attacks  on  the  reve- 
nue as  other  nations  are  subject  to.  We  are 
now  obliged  to  defend  against  those  lawless 
attempts ;  but  from  the  interfering  regulations 
of  different  States,  with  very  little  success. 
There  are  regulations  in  different  States  which 
are  unfavorable  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
States,  and  which  militate  against  the  revenue. 
New  York  levies  money  from  New  Jersey  by 
her  imposts.  In  New  Jersey,  instead  of  co- 
operating with  New  York,  the  legidature  fa- 
vors encroachments  on  her  regulations.  This 
will  not  be  the  case  when  uniform  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made. 

Requisitions,  though  ineffectual,  are  unfriend- 
ly to  economy.  When  requisitions  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  there  are  near  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons  deliberating  on 
the  mode  of  payment.  All  these,  during  their 
deliberation,  receive  public  pay.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  every  session,  in  every  State,  is  em- 
ployed to  consider  whether  they  will  pay  at 
all,  and  in  what  mode.  Let  us  suppose  fifteen 
hundred  persons  deliberating  on  this  subject. 
Let  any  one  make  a  calculation ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  a  very  few  days  of  their  delibera- 
tion will  consume  more  of  the  public  money, 
than  one  year  of  that  of  the  general  legislature. 
This  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  When  general 
powers  shall  be  vested  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, there  will  be  less  of  that  mutability  which 
is  seen  in  the  legislation  of  the  States.  The  con- 
sequence will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  and 
time.  There  is  another  great  advantage  which 
I  will  but  barely  mention.  The  greatest  cala- 
mity to  which  the  United  States  can  be  sub- 
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Jeot,  is  a  vicissitude  of  laws,  and  a  oontinnal 
fihifting  and  chan^g  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, that  most  c^^pose  the  people  to  various 
ioconveaiences.  This  has  a  certain  eifect,  of 
which  sagacious  men  always  have,  and  always 
will  make  an  advantage.  From  whom  is  ad- 
vantage made  ?  From  the  industrious  farmers 
and  tradesmen,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means 
of  making  such  advantage  The  people  will 
not  be  exposed  to  these  inconveniences  under 
a  uniform  and  steady  course  of  legislation.  But 
they  have  been  so  heretofore. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said,  that  by  giving  up  the 
;cwer  of  taxation,  we  should  give  up  every 
thing ;  that  roquisitions  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  States,  and  that  then,  if  they  be  not  com- 
plied with,  Congress  should  lay  direct  taxes  by 
way  of  penalty.  Let  us  consider  the  dilemma 
whieh  arises  from  this  doctrine.  Either  requi- 
ntions  will  be  efficacious  or  they  will  not  If 
tiiey  be  efficacious,  then  I  say,  sir,  we  give  up 
every  thing  as  much  as  by  direct  taxation. 
The  same  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  people  as 
by  direct  taxes.  If  they  be  not  efficacious, 
where  is  the  advantage  of  this  plan  ?  In  what 
respect  will  it  relieve  us  from  the  inconveniences 
which  we  have  experienced  from  requisitions  ? 
The  power  of  laying  direct  taxes  by  the  general 
government,  is  supposed  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tieman,  to  be  chimerical  and  impracticable. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  the  alternative  he 
proposes  ?  We  are  to  rely  upon  this  power  to 
oe  ultimately  used,  as  a  penalty  to  compel  the 
States  to  comply.  .  If  it  be  chimerical  and  im- 
practicable in  the  firsi  instance,  it  will  be 
equally  so  when  it  will  be  exercised  as  a  pen- 
ary. A  reference  has  been  made  to  concurrent 
executions,  as  an  instance  of  the  possibility  of 
interference  between  the  two  governments. 
But  it  may  be  answered  that,  under  the  State 
governments,  concurrent  executions  cannot 
produce  the  inconvenience  here  dreaded,  be- 
cause they  are  executed  by  the  same  officer. 
Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  employ  the  State  officers  ?  Is  nothing 
to  be  left  to  ftiture  legislation,  or  must  every 
thing  be  immutably  fixed  in  the  constitution  ? 
Where  exclusive  power  is  given  to  the  Union, 
there  can  be  no  interference.  Where  the  gen- 
eral and  State  legislatures  have  concurrent 
iwwer,  such  regulations  will  be  made,  as  may 
be  found  necessary  to  exclude  interferences  and 
other  inconveniences.  It  will  be  their  interest 
to  make  such  regulations. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  no  similarity  be- 
tween petty  corporations  and  independent  States. 
I  admit  that,  in  many  points  of  view,  there  is 
a  great  dissimilaritv,  but  in  others,  there  is  a 
striking  similarilT  between  them,  which  illus- 
trates what  is  before  us.  Have  we  not  seen  in 
oar  own  country  Tas  has  been  already  suggested 
in  the  course  of  tne  debates)  concurrent  collec- 
tions of  taxes  going  on  at  once,  without  pro- 
ducing any  inconvenience  ?  We  have  seen 
three  distinct  collections  of  taxes  for  three  dis- 
tinct purposes.    Has  it  not  been  found  practi- 


cable and  easy  for  collections  of  taxes,  for 
parochial,  county,  and  State  purposes,  to  go  on 
at  the  same  time?  Every  gentleman  must 
know  that  this  is  now  the  case,  and  though 
there  be  a  subordination  in  these  cases  which 
will  not  be  in  the  general  government,  yet  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  these  different 
collections  have  been  concunently  carried  on, 
with  convenience  to  the  people,  without  clash- 
ing with  one  another,  and  without  deriving 
their  harmony  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
subordinate  to  one  legislative  body.  The  taxes 
will  be  laid  for  different  purposes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  one  government,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  are  the  agents  o^  and  subordinate  to, 
the  people.  I  conceive  that  the  collections  of 
the  taxes  of  the  one  will  not  impede  those  of 
the  other,  and  that  there  can  be  no  interference. 
This  concurrent  collection  appears  to  me  neither 
chimerical  nor  impracticable. 

Gentlemen  compare  resistance  of  the  people 
to  collectors,  to  refusal  of  requisitions.  This 
goes  against  all  government.  It  is  as  much  aa 
to  urge  that  there  should  be  no  legislature. 
The  gentlemen  who  favored  us  with  tkeit  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  seemed  to  have  rea- 
soned on  a  supposition  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment was  confined,  by  the  paper  on  your 
tablC)  to  lay  general  uniform  taxes.  Is  it  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  tax  on  any  g^ven 
article  throughout  the  United  States?  It  is 
represented  to  be  oppressive,  that  the  States 
who  have  slaves  and  make  tobacco,  should  pay 
taxes  on  these  for  federal  wants,  when  other 
States,  who  have  them  not,  would  escape.  But 
does  the  constitution  on  the  table  admit  of 
this?  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  proportion 
to  be  laid  on  each  State,  according  to  its  popu- 
lation. The  most  proper  article*  will  be  se- 
lected in  each  State.  If  one  aitiole  in  any 
State  should  be  deficient,  it  will  be  laid  on  ano- 
ther article.  Our  State  is  secured  on  this 
foundation.  Its  proportion  will  be  conmiensu- 
rate  to  its  population.  This  is  a  constitutional 
scale,  which  is  ah  insuperable  bar  against  dis- 
proportion, and  ought  to  satisfy  all  reasonable 
minds.  If  the  taxes  be  not  uniform,  and  the 
representatives  of  some  States  contribute  to  lay 
a  tax  of  which  they  bear  no  proportion,  is  not 
this  principle  reciprocal?    Does  not  the  same 

Srinciple  hold  in  our  State  government  in  some 
egree?  It  has  been  found  inconvenient  to  fix 
on  uniform  objects  of  taxation  in  this  State,  as 
the  back  parts  are  not  circumstanced  like  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  In  both  cases,  the 
reciprocity  of  the  principle  will  prevent  a  dis- 
position in  one  part  to  oppress  the  other.  An 
honorable  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that 
Congress,  by  the  possession  of  this  ultimate 
power  as  a  penalty,  will  have  as  much  credit, 
and  will  be  as  able  to  procure  any  sums,  on 
any  emergency,  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  it 
in  the  first  instance;  and  that  the  votes  of  Con- 
gress will  be  as  competent  to  procure  loans,  as 
Qie  votes  of  the  British  Commons.  Would  the 
votes  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  have 
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that  credit  which  they  now  have,  if  they  were 
liable  to  be  retarded  in  'their  operation,  and  per- 
haps rendered  ultimately  nugatory  as  those  of 
Congress  must  be  by  the  proposed  alternative  ? 
When  their  vote  nasses,  it  usually  receives  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  branch,  and  it  is 
known  that  there  is  sufficient  ener^  in  the 
government,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But  here, 
the  votes  of  Congress  are,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
pendent on  the  compliance  of  thirteen  different 
bodies,  and  after  non-compliance,  are  liable  to 
be  opposed  and  defeated,  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
States  against  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and 
by  the  opposition  of  the  people,  which  mi^  be 
expected,  if  this  power  be  exercised  by  Con- 
gress after  partial  compliances.  These  circum- 
stances being  known^ongress  could  not  com- 
mand.one  smiling.  He  seems  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  spare  the  present  generation,  and 
throw  our  burdens  upon  posterity.  I  will  not 
contest  the  equity  of  this  reasoning,  but  I  must 
say  that  good  policy,  as  well  as  views  of  econo- 
my, strongly  urge  us  even  to  distrees  ourselves 
to  comply  with  our  most  solemn  engagements. 
We  must  make  effectual  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  of  our  public  debts.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  our  creditors,  and  sup- 
port our  credit  and  reputation,  we  must  lodge 
power  somewhere  or  other  for  this  purpose. 
As  yet  ^e  United  States  have  not  be^n  able, 
by  any  energy  contained  in  the  old  system,  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Our  creditors  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  principal,  but  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
terest If  we  have  been  unable  to  pay*^he 
interest,  much  less  shall  we  be  able  to  diischarge 
the  principal.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  whole 
reasoning  used  on  this  occasion  shows,  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  this  system,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  throw  our  burdens  on  posterity.  The 
honorable  member  spoke  of  the  decenmri  at 
Rome,  as  having  some  similitude  to  the  ten 
representatives  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  this 
State.  I  can  see  no  point  of  similitude  here,  to 
enable  us  to  draw  any  conclusion.  For  what 
purpose  were  the  deeenwiri  appointed?  They 
were  invested  with  a  plenary  commission  to 
make  a  code  of  laws.  By  whom  were  they 
appointed — by  the  people  at  large  ?  No ;  my 
memory  is  not  infallible,  but  it  tells  me  they 
were  appointed  by  the  senate  and  composed  of 
the  most  infiuential  characters  among  the  no- 
bles. Can  any  thing  be  inferred  from  that 
against  our  federal  representatives?  Who 
made  a  discrimination  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people? — ^the  senate.  Those  men  totally 
perverted  the  powers  which  were  given  them 
for  the  purpose  above  specified,  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  public  liberty.  Can  we  suppose 
that  a  similar  usurpation  mi^ht  be  made,  by 
men  appointed  in  a  totally  different  manner? 
As  their  circumstances  were  totally  dissimilar, 
r  conceive  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  can  apply  to  this  government.  I  do  not 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  reasoning  of  the 
honorable  gentleman,  when  he  tells  us,  that  the 


federal  govermnent  will  predominate,  and  thtt 
the  State  iuterests  will  be  lost ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  he  tells  us,  that  it  will  be  a  faction 
of  seven  States.  If  seven  States  will  prevail  as 
States,  I  conceive  that  State  influence  will  pre- 
vail. If  State  influence  under  the  present  feeble 
government  has  prevailed,  I  think  that  a  remedy 
ought  to  be  introduced  by  giving  the  geueral 
government  power  to  suppress  it. 

He  supposes  that  any  argument  with  respect 
to  a  future  war  between  Great  Britdn  and 
France  is  fallacious.  The  other  nations  of  En- 
rope  have  acceded  to  ttiat  neutrality,  while 
Great  Britain  opposed  it.  We  need  not  expect, 
in  case  of  erch  a  war,  that  we  should  be  suf- 
fered to  participate  of  the  profitable  emoh- 
ments  of  the  carrying  trade,  unless  we  were  in 
a  respectable  situation.  Becollect  the  last  war. 
Was  there  ever  a  war  in  which  the  British 
nation  stood  opposed  to  so  many  nations?  All 
the  beUigerent  powers  in  Europe,  with  nearly 
one  half  of  the  British  empire,  were  united 
against  it.  Yet  that  nation,  though  defeated, 
and  humbled  beyond  any  previous  example 
stood  out  against  this.  From  her  firmness  and 
spirit  in  such  de^rate  circumstances,  we  may 
divine  what  her  mture  conduct  may  be.  I  dA 
not  contend,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  navy  for  that  sole 
purpose,  but  instanced  it  as  one  reason  out  of 
several,  for  rendering  ourselves  respectable.  I 
am  no  Mend  to  naval  or  land  armaments  in 
time  of  peace,  but  if  they  be  necessary,  the 
calamity  must  be  submitted  to.  Weakness  will 
invite  insults.  A  respectable  government  will 
not  only  entitle  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
advantages  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  nations, 
but  will  be  a  security  against  attacks  and  insolts. 
It  is  to  avoid  the  calamity  of  being  obliged  to 
have  large  armaments,  that  we  should  estab- 
lish this  government.  Tlie  best  way  to  avoid 
danger,  is  to  be  in  a  capacity  to  withstand  it 

The  imposts,  we  are  told,  will  not  diminidi. 
because  the  emigrations  to  the  westward  will 
prevent  the  increase  of  population.  Gentlemen 
have  reasoned  on  this  subject  justly,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  I  admit,  that  the  imposts  will 
increase  till  population  becomes  so  great  as  to 
compel  us  to  recur  to  manufactures.  The  pe- 
riod cannot  be  very  far  distant,  when  the  un- 
settled parts  of  America  will  be  inhabited.  At 
the  expiration  of  twenty-five  years  hence,  I 
conceive,  that  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  as  great  a  population  as 
there  is  now  in  the  settled  parts.  We  see 
already,  that  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  where  there  is  hut  a  medium,  mann- 
factures  are  beginning  to  be  established.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  amount  of  importations  will 
begin  to  diminish.  Although  the  imposts  may 
even  increase  during  the  term  of  twenty-five 
years,  yet  when  we  are  preparing  a  government 
for  perpetuity,  we  ought  to  found  it  on  per- 
manent principles,  and  not  on  those  of  a  tem- 
porary nature. 

Holland  is  a  favorite  quotation  with  hoiior- 
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able  members  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Had  not  their  sentiments  been  discovered  by 
other  drcnmstanoes,  I  should  have  oonclnded 
from  their  reasonings  on  this  occasion,  that 
tiiej  were  friends  to  the  constitution.  I  should 
suppose,  that  they  had  forgotten  which  side  of 
tiie  question  thej  were  defending.  Holland  has 
been  called  a  republic,  and  a  government  friend- 
Ij  to  liberty.  Thougn  it  may  be  greatly  supe- 
rior to  some  other  governments  in  Europe,  still 
it  is  not  a  republic,  nor  a  democracy.  Their 
legidatnre  consists,  in  some  degree,  of  men  who 
ledslate  for  life.  Their  councils  consist  of  men 
who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  who  fill  *ip 
offices  and  appoint  their  salaries  themselvcb. 
The  people  have  no  agency,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, in  the  government.  If  we  look  at  their 
history  we  shall  find,  that  every  mischief  which 
has  be&llen  them,  has  resulted  from  the  exist- 
ing confederacy.  If  the  stadtholder  has  been 
productive  of  mischief— if  we  ought  to  guard 
against  such  a  magistrate  more  than  any  evil, 
ISl  me  beseech  the  honorable  gentleman  to  take 
notice  of  what  produced  that,  and  of  those 
troubles  which  mterrupted  their  tran<}uillity 
from  time  to  time.  The  weakness  of  their  con- 
federacy produced  both.  When  the  French 
arms  were  ready  to  overpower  their  republic, 
and  the  Hollander^  were  feeble  in  the  means  of 
defence,  which  was  principally  owin^  to  the 
violence  of  parties,  thev  then  appointed  a  stadt- 
holder, who  sustained  them.  If  we  look  at 
more  recent  events,  we  shall  have  a  more 
pointed  demonstration,  that  their  political  in- 
felicity arose  frx>m  the  imbecility  of  their  gov- 
ernment. In  the  late  disorders,  the  states  were 
almost  equally  divided,  three  provinces  on  one 
nde,  three  on  the  other,  and  the  other  divided: 
one  party  inclined  to  the  Prussians,  and  the 
other  to  the  French.  The  situation  of  France 
did  not  admit  of  their  interposing  immediately 
in  their  disputes  by  an  army;  that  of  the  Prus- 
sians did,  A  powerful  and  lane  army  marched 
into  Holland  and  compelled  ^e  other  party  to 
surrender.  We  know  the  distressing  conse- 
ouences  to  the  people.  What  produced  those 
mspuieB  and  the  necessity  of  foreign  interfer- 
ence bat  the  debility  of  their  confe<kracy?  We 
may  be  warned  by  their  example,  and  shun 
their  fate,  by  removing  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced their  misfortunes. 

Hj  honorable  friend  has  referred  to  the 
transactions  of  the  federal  council  with  respect 
to  the  navigation  of  the  HisdssippL  I  wish  it 
was  consistent  with  delicacy  and  prudence  to 
lay  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  matter  before 
this  conmiittee.  The  history  of  it  is  singular 
and  curious,  and  perhaps  its  origin  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  I  will  touch  on  some 
circumstances,  and  introduce  nearly  the  sub- 
stance of  most  of  the  facts  relative  to  it,  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  shrink  fh>m  explanation.  It 
was  soon  perceived,  sir,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Britain,  that  among  the 
various  objects  that  would  affect  the  happiness 
of  tiie  people  of  America,  the  navigation  of  the 


Mississippi  was  one.  Throughout  the  whole 
history  of  foreign  negotiation,  great  stress  was 
laid  on  its  preservation.  In  uie  time  of  our 
greatest  distresses,  and  particularly  when  the 
southern  States  were  the  scene  of  war,  the 
southern  States  cast  their  eyes  around  to  be 
relieved  fr^m  their  misfortunes.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  assistance  might  be  obtained  for  the 
relinquishment  of  that  navisation.  It  was 
thought  that,  for  so  substantial  a  consideration, 
Spain  might  be  induced  to  afford  decisive  suc- 
cor. It  was  opposed  by  the  northern  and  east- 
em  States.  They  were  sensible  that  it  might 
be  dangerous  to  surrender  this  important  ri^t, 
particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country.  But  so  it  was,  that  the  southern 
States  were  for  it,  and  the  eastern  States  op- 
posed it.  Since  obtaining  that  happy  peace, 
which  secures  to  us  all  our  claims,  this  subject 
has  been  taken  again  into  consideration,  and 
deliberated  upon  in  the  federal  government. 
A  temporary  relinquishment  has  been  agitated. 
Several  members  from  the  different  States,  but 
particularly  from  the  northern,  were  for  a  tem- 
porary surrender,  because  it  would  terminate 
disputes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  short  period  for 
which  it  was  to  be  given,  the  right  would  re- 
vert, of  course,  to  those  who  had  given  it  up. 
And  for  this  temporary  surrender  some  com- 
mercial advantages  were  offered.  For  my  partL 
I  considered  that  this  measure,  though  foundea 
on  considerations  plausible  and  honorable,  was 
yet  not  justifiable  but  on  grounds  of  inevitable 
necessity.  I  must  declare,  in  justice  to  many 
characters  who  were  in  Congress,  that  they 
declared  they  never  would  agree  to  the  mea- 
sure, unless  tiie  situation  of  the  United  States 
was  such  as  could  not  prevent  it 

On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  government  will  be  favorable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  that  navigation. 
Emigrations  will  be  m^e  from  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  settied,  to  those 
which  are  unsettied.  If  we  afford  protection 
to  the  western  country,  we  shall  see  it  rapi^y 
peopled.  Emigrations  from  some  of  the  north- 
em  States  have  lately  increased.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  those  who  emigrate  to  that  country, 
will  leave  behind  them  all  their  friends  and 
connections  as  advocates  for  this  right. 

What  was  the  cause  of  those  States  being  the 
champions  of  this  right,  when  the  southern 
States  were  disposed  to  surrender  it?  The  pre- 
servation of  this  right  will  be  for  ihe  general 
interest  of  the  Union.  The  westem  country 
will  be  settied  fh>m  the  north  as  well  as  from 
the  south,  and  its  prosperity  will  add  to  the 
strength  and  security  of  the  nation.  I  am  not 
able  to  recollect  all  those  circumstances  which 
would  be  necessary  to  give  gentiemen  a  full 
view  of  the  subject  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment to  be  the  best  posnble  means  of  securing 
our  rights  as  well  in  the  westem  parts  as  else- 
where. 

I  will  not  sit  down  till  I  make  one  mon  ob- 
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servation  on  what  fell  fro;ai  an  honoraUe  mem- 
ber. He  Baid  that  the  tnie  difference  between 
^e  States  lies  in  this  circumstance — that  some 
are  carrying  States,  and  others  prodnctive,  and 
that  the  operation  of  the  new  goyemment  will 
be,  that  there  will  be  a  plorality  of  the  former 
to  combine  against  the  interest  of  the  latter, 
and  that,  oonsequentiy,  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
put  it  in  their  power  to  do  so.  I  wonld  Join 
with  him  in  sentiment  if  this  were  the  case. 
Were  this  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  I 
should  be  equally  alarmed ;  but  I  think  {h&t 
those  States  which  are  contradistinguished  as 
carrying  States,  from  the  non-importing  States, 
will  be  but  few.  I  suppose  the  southern  States 
will  be  considered  by  all  as  under  the  latter  de- 
scription. Some  o&er  States  have  been  men- 
ti<med  by  an  honorable  member  on  the  same 


side,  which  are  not  considered  as  carrying 
States.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  can  by 
no  means  be  enumerated  among  the  carrying 
States.  They  receive  their  supplies  through 
New  York.  Here  then  is  a  plurality  of  non- 
importing  States.  I  could  add  another,  if 
necessary.  Delaware,  though  situated  upon 
the  water,  is  upon  the  list  of  non-carrying 
States.  I  might  say  that  a  great  part  of  New 
Hampshire  is  so.    I  believe  a  migority  of  tiie 

SK>pie  of  that  State  receive  their  supplies  from 
asisachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
Might  I  not  add  all  those  States  which  will  be 
admitted  hereafter  into  the  Union  ?  These  will 
be  non-canying  StatcMS,  and  will  support  Vir- 
ginia in  case  the  carrying  States  shoula  attempt 
to  combine  against  the  rest.  This  objectioxi 
must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 


THE  BRITISH  TREATY. 


Mr.  Madison  delivered  the  subjoined  speech, 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1796.* 

Ms.  Chaibican:  The  subject  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  of  such  vital  importance  to  this  country, 
and  involves  so  many  topics  which  demand  mi- 
nute investigation,  that  I  wish,  at  setting  out, 
to  be  understood  as  not  pretending  to  go  through 
all  the  observations  that  may  be  applicable  to 
its  circumstances,  but  as  endeavoring  to  present 
it  in  a  mere  general  view,  persuaded  that  the 
omissions  I  shall  make,  wM  be  amply  supplied 
by  other  gentlemen^  who  are  to  follow  me  in 
the  discussion. 

The  proposition,  sir,  immediately  before  the 
oommitxee,  amounts  to  this;  that  the  treaty 
lately  made  with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  di- 
rectly carried  into  effect,  by  all  such  means  and 
provisions  as  are  peculiarly  within  the  province 
and  the  competency  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives to  supply.  This,  sir,  is  the  substance 
of  the  point  immediately  in  question ;  but  it 
will,  in  examining  it,  be  proper  to  keep  con- 
atantly  in  view  another  proposition  which  was 
made  yesterday,  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania,! and  referred  to  the  committee,  and 
which  will  be  taken  up  of  course,  if  the  imme- 
diate question  shall  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

Sir,  if  the  proposition  for  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect  be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  it  must 
necessarily  be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the 
three  followins  considerations :  That  the  legis- 
lature is  bound  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to 

*  8«e  Introdaction  at  page  101 

t  Mr.  MacUy,  who  moved  a  resohitloii  <*tliat  It  la  not  ex- 
pedient at  this  time  to  concur  in  paaaing  the  lawa  neccaaary 
for  earrying  the  eaid  treaty  into  effect** 


pass  the  requisite  laws,  without  examining  the 
treaty  or  considering  its  merits— or  that,  on 
due  examination,  the  treaty  is  deemed  to  be  in 
itself  a  good  one— or  that,  apart  from  these 
considerations,  there  shall  appear  extraneous 
reasons  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  the  House 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  even  though  it 
be  in  itself  a  bad  treaty.  The  first  of  these 
considerations,  however,  is  now  completely  ex- 
cluded by  the  late  decision  of  the  House,  that 
they  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  passing  laws  relative  to  treaties ; 
the  question  then  first  to  be  examined  by  the 
committee,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  merits 
of  the  present  treaty.  I  will  now,  therefore, 
proceed  to  discuss  those  merits,  and  to  present 
them  to  the  committee  under  three  differ^it 
aspects.  The  first,  as  it  relates  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  peace,  made  in  the  year 
1788.  The  second,  as  it  bears  upon  and  deter- 
mines the  several  points  in  the  law  of  nations 
connected  with  it.  And  the  third,  as  it  in- 
fringes upon  and  may  be  supposed  to  affect  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  nations. 

Sir,  in  animadverting  upon  the  first  of  these, 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  invidious  ofiSce  of 
inquiring  which  party  it  is  to  whom  the  censure 
may  justiy  be  ascribed  of  having  more  than  the 
other  contributed  to  the  delay  of  its  execution, 
though  I  am  far  from  entertaining  any  desire 
to  shrink  from  the  task,  under  an  apprehensicMi 
that  the  result  might  be  disadvantageous  to  this 
country.  The  present  treaty  has  itself  in  ex- 
press terms,  waived  this  inquiry,  and  professes 
that  its  purpose  is  to  a^ust  all  controversies  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  is  conversant,  without 
regard  to  the  mutual  complaints  or  pretensions 
of  the  parties.  Naturally,  therefore,  and  most 
justly  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  that  treaty  into  effect,  would 
have  been  founded  on  the  most  exact,  scropn- 
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loQfli  and  equitable  redprodty.  Bat  has  this 
been  the  case,  sir  ?  I  ventq^e  to  say  that  it  has 
ttot^  and  it  grieves  me  to  add.  what  neverthe- 
kss  tmth  and  justice  compel  me  to  declare, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  arrangements  were 
foonded  on  the  grossest  violation  of  this  princi- 
]de.  This,  sir,  is  nndoubtedlj  strong  laogoage, 
and  as  such  I  should  be  one  of  the  last  men  liv- 
ing to  give  it  utterance,  if  I  were  not  supported 
in  it  hj  facts  no  less  strong  and  unequivocaL 
There  are  two  articles  in  the  old  treaty,  for  the 
execution  of  which  no  provision  whatsoever  is 
made  in  the  new  one.  The  first  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  restitution  of^  or  compensation 
fbr,  the  negroes  and  other  property  carried 
away  by  the  British.  The  second,  that  which 
provides  for  the  surrender  to  the  United  States 
of  the  posts,  so  long  withheld  by  them,  on  our 
territory.  The  article  that  remains  unexecuted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  that  which 
stqmlates  for  the  payment  of  all  oana^fide  debts 
owing  to  British  creditors;  and  the  present 
treaty  guarantees  the  carrylog  of  this  article 
into  the  most  complete  eSdOt  by  the  United 
Statee,  together  wiw  all  damages  sustained  by 
the  delay,  even  to  the  most  rigid  extent  of  ex- 
action, while  it  contuns  no  stipulation  what- 
ever, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  fiuth- 
M  performance  of  the  articles  left  unexecuted 
by  her.  Look  to  the  treaty,  sir,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  like  it,  notliing  allusive  to  it.  No, 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  entirely  and  formally 
abscdved  from  her  obligation  to  fulfil  that  arti- 
de  which  relates  to  the  negroes,  and  is  dis- 
charged from  makii]^  any  compensation  what- 
soever for  her  having  delayea  to  fulfil  that 
which  provides  for  the  surrender  of  the  posts. 

I  am  aware,  sir,  of  its  being  urged  in  apology, 
or  by  way  of  extenuation  for  uiese  very  une- 
qual stipulations,  that  the  injury  which  may 
poesibly  be  sustained  by  us,  in  consequence  of 
the  detention  of  the  posts  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, is  not  susceptible  of  an  accurate  valu- 
ation ;  that  between  such  an  ii\jury  and  money 
there  is  no  common  measure,  and  that  there- 
fore the  wrong  is  incapable  of  liquidation,  and 
affords  no  fair  basis  for  a  calculation  of  pecu- 
niary damages.  This  apology,  sir,  may  appear 
plausible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Conunissioners  might  easily  have  been  appoint- 
ed (as  they  are,  vested,  too,  with  fcdl  discretion 
for  other  purposes)  to  take  charge  of  this  sub- 
ject^ with  instructions  to  do  what  they  could, 
if  unable  to  do  what  they  ought,  and  if  incapa- 
ble of  effecting  positive  justl^  at  least  to  miti- 
gate ^e  in^justice  of  doin^  nothing. 

For  the  very  extraordinary  abandonment  of 
the  compensation  due  for  the  negroes  and  otiier 
|»rc^>6rty  carried  off  by  the  British,  apologies 
have  also  been  lamely  attempted;  and  these 
apologies  demand  consideration.  It  is  said  to 
be  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  claim  is  au- 
thorized by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
nied the  meaning  put  by  the  United  States  on 
that  article.  In  reply  to  these  assertions,  it  is 
10 


sufllcient  for  me  to  remark,  that  so  far  from  its 
being  true  that  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  de- 
nied the  American  construction  of  this  article, 
it  IB  susceptible  of  positive  proof,  that  till  very 
lately,  Great  Britain  has  uniformly  admitted 
our  construction  of  it,  and  that  she  has  rejected 
the  claim  on  no  other  ground  than  the  alleged 
violation  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  on  the  supposition  that  it 
had  been  true,  that  Great  Britain  had  uniformly 
asserted  a  different  construction  of  the  article, 
and  refVised  ^  accede  to  ours,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  House  what  ought  to  have  l]een  done? 
Ought  we  to  have  acceded  at  once  to  her  con- 
struction? You  will  anticipate  me,  sir,  in  say- 
ing, assuredly  not.  Each  party  had  an  equal 
right  to  interpret  the  compact;  and  if  they 
could  not  agree,  they  ought  to  have  done  in 
this  what  they  did  in  other  cases  where  they 
could  not  agree;  that  is,  have  referred  the  set- 
tiement  of  the  meaning  of  the  compact  to  arbi- 
tration: but,  for  us  to  give  up  the  claim  alto- 
gether because  the  other  party  to  the  compact 
thought  proper  to  disallow  our  construction  of 
it,  was  in  effect  to  admit  nothing  less  than  that 
Great  Britain  hod  a  better  right  than  the 
United  States  to  expl^  the  point  in  contro- 
versy, or  that  the  United  States  had  done  some- 
thing which  in  justice  cfdled  for  a  sacrifice  of 
one  of  their  essential  rights. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  sir,  I  consider 
it  to  be  evident,  that  the  arrangements  in  this 
treaty  which  relate  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
1788,  are  in  several  instances  deficient  both  in 
justice  and  reciprocity.  And  here  a  circum- 
stance occurs,  that  in  my  opinion  deserves  the 
very  particular  attention  of  the  committee. 
From  the  face  of  the  treaty  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  order  of  the  articles,  it  would 
seem  that  the  compensatiim  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  trade  have  been  combined  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  may  therefore 
have  been  viewed  as  a  substitute  for  the  equiv- 
alent stipulated  for  the  negroes.  If  this  be 
really  the  meaning  of  the  instrument,  it  cannot 
be  the  less  obnoxious  to  reasonable  and  fair 
judges.  No  man  can  be  more  firmly  convinced 
than  I  myself  am,  of  the  perfect  justice  on 
which  the  claims  of  the  merchants  on  Great 
Britain  are  founded,  nor  can  any  one  be  more 
desirous  to  see  them  fully  indemnified.  But 
surely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  compen- 
sation to  them  is  a  just  substitute  for  the  compen- 
sation due  to  others.  It  is  impossible  that  any 
claims  can  be  better  founded  tiian  those  of  the 
sufferers  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  because  they  are  supported  by  posi- 
tive and  acknowledged  stipulation,  as  wdl  as 
by  equity  and  right.  Just  and  undeniable  as 
the  claims  of  the  merchants  may  be,  and  cer- 
tainly are,  the  United  States  cannot  be  obliged 
to  take  more  care  of  them  than  of  the  claims 
equally  just  and  unquestionable  of  other  citi- 
zens; much  less  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  the 
former.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  light  that  wiU 
exhibit  it  in  the  clearest  and  most  funiliar  way 
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poaribU  to  the  understanding  and  the  boaom  of 
•verj  member  in  this  house,  I  will  invert  the 
ease.  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  in- 
stead of  relinquishing  the  claims  for  property 
wrongfully  carried  off  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  obtaining  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  mer- 
cantile claims,'  the  mercantile  claims  had  been 
^inquished,  and  the  other  claims  provided  for 
— ^I  ask.  would  not  the  complaints  of  the  mer- 
chants have  been  as  universal  and  as  loud  as 
they  would  have  been  just! 

Sirj  beudes  Uie  ondssions  in  fi^vor  of  Great 
Britam,  which  I  have  already  p<»nted  out,  as 
particularly  connected  with  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  the  committee  will  perceive 
that  there  are  conditions  annexed  to  the  partial 
execution  of  it  in  the  surrender  of  the  western 
posts,  which  increase  the  general  inequality  of 
this  part  of  the  treaty,  and  essentially  affect  the 
value  of  t^ose  objects.  I  beseech  the  commit- 
tee to  examine  the  point  with  tJie  attenticm  a 
subject  of  so  very  miportant  a  character  de- 
mands. 

The  value  of  the  posts  to  the  United  States  is 
to  be  estimated  by  the  influence  of  those  posts : 
first,  on  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  sec- 
ondly, on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States. 

Their  influence  on  the  Indian  trade  depends 
principally  on  the  exclusive  command  thev  give 
to  the  several  carrying  places  connected  with 
the  posts.  These  places  are  understood  to  be 
of  such  importance  in  this  respect,  that  those 
who  possess  them  exclusively  will  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  that  lucrative  intercourse  with  a  great 
part  of  the  savage  nations.  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing exclusively  possessed  those  places,  has  pos- 
seseed  all  those  advantages  without  a  rival; 
and  it  was  reasonably  enough  expected,  that 
with  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  posts,  the 
exclusive  benefits  of  that  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  transferred  also ;  but  by  the  treaty 
now  under  consideration,  the  carrying  places 
are  to  be  ei\joyed  in  common,  and  it  wm  be  de- 
termined by  the  respective  advantages  under 
which  British  and  American  traders  will  en- 
gage in  the  trade,  which  of  them  is  to  have  the 
larger  share  in  it  In  this  point  of  view,  even 
if  in  no  other,  I  view  this  regulation  in  the 
treaty  as  highly  impolitic  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  signal  advantages  the  British  will 
have  in  their  superior  capital,  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter  in  all  our  commercial  rival- 
ships  ;  but  there  is  another  consideration  whidi 
ou^t  to  have,  and  no  doubt  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  committee  on  this  suQect. 
The  goods  imported  for  the  Indian  trade  through 
Canada  pay  no  duties,  whilst  those  imported 
through  the  United  States  for  that  trade  will 
have  paid  duties  from  seven  to  ten  jmt  centum. 
At  the  same  time,  every  man  must  see  that  a 
drawback  is  impracticable,  or  would  be  attend- 
ed with  an  expense  which  the  business  would 
not  bear.  Whatever  the  value  or  the  impor- 
tance, therefore,  which  the  posts  may  be  sup- 


posed to  deriveifrmn  those  consideTations,  Ihey 
are  in  a  great  meaanre  stripped  of  them  by  the 
oondition  annexed  by  this  treaty  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  posts.  Instead  of  securing,  as  it 
ought  to  have  done,  a  monopoly  in  our  favor, 
the  carrying  places  are  made  conmKMi  to  both 
countries  under  circumstances  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  throw  a  monopoly  into  the  haada 
of  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  this  a  trannent  or  a 
temporary  evil,  for  that  artade  of  the  treaty  ii 
to  last  for  ever.  As  to  the  infiuence  of  the  posts 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Indians,  it  is  well  known 
to  depend  diiefiy  upon  their  infiuence  on  the 
Indian  trade.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
condition  annexed  to  the  surrender  of  the  posts 
affects  the  one,  it  must  affdct  the  other.  So 
long'  and  in  such  degree  as  the  British  eontiniie 
to  ezgoy  the  Indian  trade,  they  will  continoe  to 
influence  ^e  Indian  conduct;  and  though  tint 
should  not  be  in  the  same  degree  as  hoetofora, 
it  will  be  at  least  in  a  degree  sufficiently  great 
to  pass  sentence  of  condenmation  on  .the  tftide 
in  question. 

Another  very  extraordinary  feature  in  itk 
part  of  the  treaty,  sir,  is  the  permissiou  that  it 
grants  to  aliens  to  hold  lands  in  perpetuity.  I 
will  not  inquire  how  far  this  may  be  authorixed 
by  constitutional  principles,  but  I  will  alwajs 
m^iTitiun  that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  any 
treaty  that  ever  was  made,  either  where  terri* 
tory  was  ceded,  or  where  it  was  acknowledged 
by  one  nation  to  another^  one  oth^  such  stipn- 
lation.  Although  I  admit,  that  in  such  cases  it 
has  been  common,  and  may  be  right,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  prop- 
erty oi  the  inhabitants,  yet  I  believe  it  will  ap- 
pear that  in  every  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oo- 
curred,  the  owners  of  landed  prop^ty,  when 
they  were  so  fovored,  were  either  called  upon 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  or 
compelled  to  dispose  of  their  landed  property 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Sir,  the  stipulation  by  which  all  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  are  to  open  to  Great  Britain, 
as  a  valuable  consideration  for,  or  condition 
upon  which  those  of  one  of  her  unimportant 
provinces  are  to  be  opened  to  us  in  return,  is 
marked  with  such  signal  inequality  that  it  ou^t 
not  only  to  be  r^ected,  but  marked  with  cen- 
sure. Nor  is  the  clause  respecting  the  Missis- 
sippi less  censurable.  To  me,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears singularly  reprehensible.  Happy  is  it  f^ 
the  United  States,  that  the  a^ustment  of  our 
claims  with  Spain  has  been  brought  about,  be^ 
fore  any  evil  operation  of  the  climse  has  been 
experienced.  But  of  the  tendency  of  the  things 
I  am  persuaded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  It  is 
the  more  remarkable  that  this  extension  of  the 

Erivileges  of  Great  Britain  on  the  Ifississippi, 
eyond  those  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peaee, 
should  have  been  admitted  into  the  new  treafy, 
because,  by  the  latter  itself  the  supposition  is 
suggested  that  Great  Britain  may  he  de|Mived, 
by^er  real  boundary,  of  all  pretensions  to  a 
share  in  the  waters  and  the  banks  ^  the  Kit* 
shndppL 
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And  now,  sir,  to  tarn  to  the  second  Mpeet^  in 
whiok  I  have  undertaken  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion ;  namely,  as  it  detennines  the  several  points 
in  the  law  of  nations  connected  with  it  And 
here,  I  must  say,  that  the  same  want  of  real 
reciprocity,  and  the  same  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  are  conspionons. 
8ir,  it  is  well  known  that  the  principle  that 
^^raxB  SHIPS  MAKB  TBEB  oooDfi,^*  has  cver  heen 
a  great  and  favorite  object  with  the  United 
States ;  they  have  estaUished  this  principle  in 
all  their  treaties;  they  have  witnessed  with 
anxiety  the  general  efibrt  and  the  snccessM  ad- 
Tanoes  towards  incorporating  this  principle  in 
^e  law  of  nations — a  principle  fHendly  to  all 
neutral  natjona,  and  particulariy  interesting  to 
the  United  States.  I  know,  rir,  that  it  has  be- 
fore now  been  conceded  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  law  of  nations  stands 
as  the  present  treaty  regulates  it;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  more  than  acquiescence  in  this 
docbrine  is  proper.  There  is  an  evident  and  a 
material  distinction  between  silently  acqui- 
escing in  it,  and  giving  it  the  additipnal  force 
and  SQpport  of  a  formal  and  positive  stipula- 
Uon«  The  former  is  all  that  could  have  been 
required,  and  the  latter  is  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  yielded.  The  treaty 
is  liable  to  similar  objections  in  respect  to  the 
enumeration  it  contams  of  contraband  articles, 
in  which,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
mark, that  the  circumstances  and  interests  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  made  to  give  way 
to  the  particular  views  of  the  other  party, 
while  the  examples  hdd  out  in  our  oUier 
treaties  have  been  disregarded.  Hemp,  tar, 
pitch,  turpentine,  ^^  important  staples  of  this 
country,  have,  without  even  a  pretext  of  reci- 
procity, been  subjected  to  confiscation.  No 
nation  which  produces  these  articles  has,  I  be- 
lieve, any  ti-eaties  at  present,  making  the  same 
sacrifice,  with  the  exception  of  Denmark,  who, 
in  the  year  1780,  by  what  means  I  know  not, 
was  induced  to  agree  to  an  explanation  of  the 
treaty  of  1670,  by  which  these  articles  are  de- 
clared to  be  contraband.  Now,  dr,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  same  supplementary  and  explana- 
tory agreement  between  Great  Britain  ana  Den- 
mark, has  been  the  model  selected  for  the  con- 
traband list  of  the  treaty,  at  present  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  enumeration  in  the  latter  being  tran- 
•oribed,  word  for  word,  fix>m  the  former,  with 
a  sin^e  exception,  which,  not  only  is  in  itself^ 
.bat  renders  the  whole  transaction  extremely 
remarkable.  The  article  '^Hobsis,''  which 
stands  as  one  part  of  the  original,  is  enthrely 
omitted  in  the  copy;  and  what  renders  the 
omission  more  worthy  of  scrutiny,  is,  that 
though  the  treaty,  hi  general,  seems  to  have 
avaikd  itself;  wherever  it  readily  could,  of  the 
anthority  of  Yattel,  the  omission  of  horses  is 
BO  less  a  departure  fhmi  him,  than  from  the 
original,  fhnn  which  that  part  of  the  treaty 
was  copied.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  particu- 
lar transaction  seems  fraught  with  Angularity 
and  jort  liability  to  nqpidon;  fior,  itiange  as 


it  may  appear,  it  is  certainly  true,  ttiat  the  copy 
proceeded  exactly  from  the  original,  till  it  got 
as  fiir  as  the  purposes  of  Qrest  Britain  required, 
and  at  that  point  stopped  short  I  entreat  the 
committee  to  pay  attention  to  this  fact  After 
enumerating  the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed 
contraband,  the  Danish  article  goes  on  in  the 
words  foUowing,  vix. :  ^*  But  it  is  expressly  de- 
clared, that  among  contraband  merchandises, 
shaU  not  be  comprehended  fish  and  meats, 
whether  fresh  or  salted ;  wheat,  flour,  com,  or 
other  grain;  beans,  oil,  wines,  and  generally 
whatever  serves  fen-  the  nourishment  and  sup- 
port of  life ;  all  of  which  may  at  all  times  be  sold 
and  transported,  like  any  other  merchandises, 
even  to  places  held  by  an  ene^my  of  the  two 
crowns,  provided  they  be  not  besi^^ed  or  block- 
aded." 

This  view  of  the  subject  naturally  leads  me 
to  make  some  observations  on  that  clause  of 
the  treaty  which  r^tes  to  provisions,  and 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  wears  a  very  am- 
biguous and  disagreeable  countenance ;  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  seems  to  carry  with  it  a 
necessary  implication  that  provisions,  though 
not  bound  to  oesieged  or  blockaded  places,  may 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, be  regarded  and  treated  as  contraband. 
According  to  the  genuine  law  of  nations,  no 
articles,  which  are  not  expressly  and  generally 
contraband,  are  so,  in  any  particular  instance, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  their  going  to  a 
place  besieged;  yet  it  is  recognized  by  this 
treaty,  that  there  are  other  cases  in  which  pro- 
visions may  be  deemed  contraband,  from  whidi 
recognition,  implication  frdrly  results,  that  one 
of  those  cases  may  be  that  which  has  been  as- 
sumed and  put  in  force  by  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
lation to  the  United  States.  Such  trivial  cases, 
as  might  be  devised  by  way  of  appurtenances 
to  the  law,  that  condemns  what  is  bound  to 
blockaded  places,  can  by  no  means  satisfy  the 
import  of  the  stipulation ;  because  such  cases 
cannot  be  presumed  to  have  been  in  contem- 
plation of  the  parties.  And  if  the  particular 
case,  of  provisions  bound  to  a  country  at  war, 
although  not  to  a  besieged  place,  was  not  meant 
to  be  one  of  the  cases  of  contraband  according 
to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  how  necessary 
was  it  to  have  said  so ;  and  how  easy  and  natu- 
ral would  that  course  have  been,  with  the 
Danish  example  on  the  subject  before  their 
eyes. 

On  the  supposition  that  provisions,  in  our 
own  vessels,  bound  to  countries  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  can  be  now  seized  by  her  for  her 
own  use,  on  the  condition  stipulated,  this  fea- 
ture of  the  treaty,  sh",  presents  itself  in  a  very 
serious  light  indeed ;  especially  if  the  doctrine 
be  resorted  to,  that  has  been  laid  down  by  the 
executive  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1798.  This  letter  is  a  com- 
ment on  the  British  instructions  of  June  the 
8th,  1798,  for  seizfaig  neutral  provisions.  After 
stating  the  measure  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  the 
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law  of  n&tioiiB,  and  as  rninoiis  to  our  oommeroe 
and  agrionltare,  it  has  the  fdlowing  paragraph : 
*^This  aot,  too,  tends  to  draw  ns  from  that  state 
of  peace  in  which  we  are  willing  to  remam.  It 
is  an  essential  character  of  nentralitj  to  furnish 
no  aids  not  sldpnlated  hj  treaty''— that  is,  sir, 
by  a  treaty  made  prior  to  the  war — "  to  one 
party,  which  we  are  not  equally  ready  to  fur- 
nish to  the  other.  If  we  permit  com  to  be 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  her  friends,  we  are 
equally  bound  to  permit  it  to  be  sent  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality  that  must 
lead  to  war;  and  between  restraining  it  our- 
selves, and  permitting  her  enemies  to  restrain 
it  unnghtfmly,  there  is  no  difference.  She 
would  consider  it  as  a  mere  pretext,  of  which 
she  certainly  would  not  agree  to  be  the  dupe ; 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not, 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  it"*  Sir,  I  entreat  the  committee  to 
give  this  very  interesting  executive  document 
all  the  attention  which  it  demands,  and  which 
they  have  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

I  am  now.  sir,  come  to  that  article  of  the 
treaty  by  wnich  the  sequestration  of  British 
property  is  prohibited;  upon  which  I  must 
say,  that  though  I  should,  in  all  probability,  be 
one  of  the  last  men  existing,  to  have  recourse 
to  such  an  expedient  for  r^ess,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove of  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  abandon- 
ment of  a  defensive  weapon,  the  existence  of 
which  may  render  the  use  of  it  unnecessary. 
Sir,  there  is  an  extraordinary  peculiarity  in  the 
situation  of  this  country,  as  it  stands  in  its 
relations  to  Great  Britain.  As  we  have  no 
fleets  or  armies,  to  command  a  respect  for  our 
rights,  we  ought  to  keep  in  our  own  hands  all 
such  means  as  our  situation  gives  us.  This 
article,  sir,  is  another  instance  of  the  very  little 
regard  that  has  been  paid  to  reciprocity.  It  is 
well  known,  that  British  subjects  now  have, 
and  are  likely  always  to  have  in  this  country, 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  the  kind  made 
sacred.  American  citizens,  it  is  known,  have 
little,  and  are  likely  to  have  little  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  If  a  real  reciprocity  was  in- 
tended, why  are  not  other  kinds  of  private 
property,  such  as  vessels  and  their  cargoes, 
equally  protected  against  violation?  These, 
even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  are 
left  open  to  seizure  and  sequestration,  if  Great 
Britain  shall  find  it  expedient ;  and  why  is  not 
property  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  protection 
of  tJie  law  of  nations,  which  is  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  Lmd,  made  secure  by  a  like 
stipulation  ?  This  wotUd  have  given  a  face  of 
equality  and  reciprocity  to  the  bargain.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  makes  a  part  of  it.  Where 
Great  Britain  has  a  particular  interest  at  stake, 
the  treaty  watchftilly  provides  for  it ;  when  the 
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United  States  have  an  equal  interest  at  stake, 
and  equally  entitled  to  protection,  it  is  aban- 
d<med  to  idl  the  dangers  which  it  has  expe- 
rienced. 

Having  taken  this  brief  review  of  the  posi- 
tive evils  in  this  part  of  the  treaty,  I  might  add 
the  various  mnissicms,  which  are  chargeable 
upon  it :  butL  as  I  shall  not  pretend  to  exhaost 
the  subject^  I  will  mention  only  one,  and  that 
is,  the  utterly  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  sea  piq>ers ;  and,  I  cannot  help  re- 
gardiuff  this  omission  as  truly  extraordinary, 
when  I  observe  that  in  almost  every  modem 
treaty,  and  particularly  in  all  our  oUier  trea- 
ties, an  article  on  this  subject  has  been  regu- 
larly inserted.  Indeed  it  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  course  in  the  treaties  of  the  present 
century. 

•  I  shall  now,  sir,  consider  the  aq)eot  in  which 
the  commercial  articles  of  this  treaty  present 
themselves  for  consideraticm.  In  the  free  in- 
tercourse stipulated  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  the  former.  A 
treaty  is  surely  not  necessary  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  receive  our  raw  materials  and  to  sell 
us  her  manufactures.  Let  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  what  is  given  up  by  the  United 
States. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  our  government 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnage  of  America, 
employed  in  the  British  trade,  bore  a  very  in- 
considerable proportion  to  the  British  tonnage. 
There  being  nothing  on  our  side  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  capital  and  other  circumstances 
on  ^e  British  side,  that  disproportion  was  the 
natural  stale  of  things.  As  some  nnall  balance 
to  the  British  advantages,  and  particulariy  that 
of  her  capital,  our  laws  have  made  several  re- 
gulations in  favor  of  our  shipping,  among  which 
is  the  important  encouragement  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  ten  per  centum  in  the  duties 
paid  by  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Under 
this  encouragement,  the  American  tonnage  has 
increased  in  a  very  respectable  degree  of  pro- 
portion to  the  British  tonnage.  Great  Britain 
has  never  deemed  it  prudent  to  frustrate  or 
diminish  the  effects  of  this,  by  attemping  any 
countervailing  measures  for  her  shipping ; 
being  aware,  no  doubt,  that  we  could  easily 
preserve  the  difference  by  ftirther  measures  on 
our  side :  but  by  this  treaty,  she  has  reserved 
to  herself  the  right  to  take  such  countervailing 
measures  against  our  existing  regulations,  mmI  . 
we  have  surrendered  our  right  to  pursue  tar- 
ther  defensive  measures  against  the  influence  of 
her  capital.  It  is  iustly  to  be  iq>prehended, 
therefore,  that  under  such  a  restoration  of 
things  to  their  former  state,  the  American  ton- 
nage will  relapse  into  its  former  disproportion 
to  the  British  tonnage. 

Sir,  when  I  turn  my  attention  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  West  Indie& 
I  see  still  greater  cause  for  astonishment  and 
dissatisfluytion.  As  the  treaty  now  stands,  Great 
Britain  is  left  as  free,  as  she  ever  has  been,  to 
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eontanue  to  herself  and  her  shipping,  the  entire 
monopoly  of  the  interoonrse.  KeooUeoting,  as 
I  do,  and  as  every  memher  of  the  committee 
most  do,  the  whole  history  of  this  snhjeot,  fh)m 
the  peace  of  1788,  throogh  every  sabseqnent 
stage  of  oar  independence,  down  to  the  mission 
of  the  late  envoy,  I  find  it  impossible,  ade- 
qiuU»ly  to  express  my  astonishment,  that  any 
treaty  of  commerce  should  ever  have  been  ac- 
ceded to,  that  so  entirely  abandoned  the  very 
object  for  which  alone  snch  a  treaty  coxdd  have 
been  contemplated;  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  the  time  was  so  near,  when  all  the 
principles,  claims  and  calculations,  which  have 
heretofore  prevailed  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, in  every  part  of  the  Union,  on  this  inter- 
esting point,  were  to  be  so  completely  re- 
nounoed.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain,  exduding  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels 
in  the  West  India  trade,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
fills  me  with  great  surprise. 

I  may  be  told,  perhaps,  that  in  the  first  place, 
Great  Britain  grants  to  no  other  nation  the 
pdvil^e  granted  to  the  United  States  of  trad- 
'  ing  at  all  with  her  West  Indies,  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  this  is  an  important  relaxation  of 
tito  colonial  system  established  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europe.  To  the  first  of  these  observa- 
tionS)  I  reply,  that  no  other  nation  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  West  Indies  as  the  United 
States ;  that  the  supplies  of  the  United  States 
are  essential  to  those  islands;  and  that  the 
trade  with  them  has  been  permitted  purely  on 
that  account,  and  not  as  a  beneficial  privilege 
to  the  United  States. 

To  tlie  second,  I  reply,  that  it  is  not  true, 
that  the  colony  system  requires  an  exclusion 
of  foreign  vessels  from  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principle  and  practice  of  the 
colony  system  are,  to  prohibit,  as  much  as  may 
be  convenient,  all  trade  betwe^i  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries ;  but  when  such  a  trade 
is  permittod  at  all,  as  necessary  for  the  colonies, 
tlien  to  allow  the  vessels  of  such  foreign  coun- 
tries a  reciprocal  right  of  being  employed  in 
the  trade.  Great  Britain  has  accoroingly  re- 
strained the  trade  of  her  islands  with  this 
country,  as  fur  as  her  interest  in  them  will 
permit.  But,  has  she  allowed  our  vessels  the 
reciprocal  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  so  far  as 
it  is  not  restrained? — ^No  such  thing.  Here 
^e  enforces  a  monopoly  in  her  own  favor, 
contrary  to  Justice,  and  contrary  to  the  colonial 
^stem  of  every  European  nation  that  possesses 
any  colonies ;  none  of  whom,  without  a  single 
excepticm,  ever  open  a  trade  between  their 
cdonies  and  other  countries,  without  opening 
it  equally  to  vessels  on  both  sides.  This  is 
evidently  nothing  more  than  strict  Justice.  A 
oolonj  is  a  part  of  an  empire.  If  a  nation 
ehooee,  she  may  prohibit  all  trade  between  a 
eoloQy  and  a  foreign  country,  as  she  may  be- 
tween any  other  part  of  her  dominions  and  a 
hmga  country ;  but  if  she  permit  such  a  trade 
at  illicit  most  be  free  to  vesseU  on  both  ddes, 


as  well  in  the  case  of  colonies  as  of  any  other 
part  of  her  dominions.  Great  Britain  has  the 
same  right  to  prohibit  foreign  trade  between 
London  and  the  United  States  as  betwe^i 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States ;  but  if  no  such 
prohibition  be  made  with  respect  to  either,  she 
IS  equidly  bound  to  allow  foreign  vessels  a  com- 
mon right  with  her  own  in  both.  If  Great 
Britain  were  to  say,  that  no  trade  whatever 
should  be  carried  on  between  London  and  the 
United  States,  she  would  exercise  a  right  of 
which  we  could  not  reasonably  complain.  If 
she  were  to  say,  that  no  American  vessels 
should  be  employed  in  the  trade,  it  would  pro- 
duce just  complaints,  and  justify  a  reciprocal 
regulation  as  to  her  vessels.  The  case  of  the 
trade  from  a  port  in  the  West  Indies  is  precisely 
similar. 

In  order  that  the  omission  of  the  treaty  to 
provide  a  reciprocity  for  our  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade,  may  be  placed  in  its  true 
light,  it  will  be  proper  to  attend  to  another 
part  of  the  treaty,  which  ties  up  the  hands  of 
this  country  against  every  effort  for  makmg  it 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  yield  to  our 
reasonable  clahns.  For  this  end  I  b^  leave  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  the  clause  which 
restndns  the  United  States  from  imposing  pro- 
hibitions or  duties  on  Great  Britain,  in  any 
case,  which  shall  not  extend  to  all  other  nations, 
and  to  observe,  that  the  clause  makes  it  im- 
possible to  operate  on  the  unreasonable  policy 
of  that  nation,  without  suspending  our  com- 
merce at  the  same  time  with  all  other  nations, 
whose  regulations,  with  respect  to  us,  may  be 
ever  so  favorable  and  satisfactory. 

The  fifteenth  article,  Mr.  Ohairraan,  has  ano- 
ther extraordinary  feature,  which  I  should 
imagine  must  strike  every  observer. '  In  other 
treaties,  which  profess  to  put  the  parties  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoi^&d  nation,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  where  new  fsivors  are  granted  to  a 
particular  nation  in  return  for  favors  received, 
the  party  claiming  the  new  favor  shall  pay  die 
price  of  it.  This  is  Just  and  proper  where  the 
rooting  of  the  most  favored  nation  is  established 
at  all.  But  this  article  gives  to  Great  Britidn 
the  full  benefit  of  all  privileges  that  may  be 
granted  to  any  other  nation,  wi^out  requiring 
from  her  the  same  or  equivalent  privileges  with 
those  granted  by  such  nation.  Hence  it  will 
happen,  that  if  Spain,  Portugal  or  France  shall 
open  their  colonial  ports  to  the  United  States, 
in  consideration  of  certain  privileges  in  our 
trade,  the  same  privileges  will  result  gratis  and 
ij^faato  to  Great  Britaifi.  This  stipulation, 
sir,  I  consider  as  peculiarly  impolitic,  and  such 
an  one  as  cannot  fail  to  form,  in  the  view  of 
the  committee,  a  very  solid  and  weighty  ob- 
jection to  the  treaty. 

I  dare  say,  sir,  &at  by  the  advocates  of  the 
treaty  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  the  article 
relating  to  the  East  Indies.  To  those  who  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  sublect  than  I  can 
pretend  to  be,  I  shall  resign  ^e  task  of  ex- 
amining and  explaining  that  part  of  the  subject 
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Tinth  two  obsenradons,  however,  I  must  trouble 
the  oommittee,  before  I  drop  the  subject  of  this 
artide ;  one  is,  that  some  gentlemen,  as  jndi- 
dons  and  well  informed  as  any  who  dan  be 
consulted,  declare  that  thej  consider  this  artide 
as  affording  not  a  shadow  of  advantage  to  ^e 
United  States.  The  other  is,  that  no  privilege 
is  stipnlated  in  it,  which  has  not  heretofore 
been  nniformlj  granted  withont  stipulation; 
and  as  the  grant  can  have  proceeded  from  no 
motive  but  a  pnre  regard  to  the  British  interest 
in  that  country,  there  was  every  reasonable 
aeonrity  that  the  trade  would  continue  open  as 
it  had  been,  nnder  l^e  same  consideration. 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  being  tiie  character  of 
this  treaty,  with  respect  to  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  oi  peace,  toe  great  principles  ot  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  regulations  of  com- 
merce, it  never  can  be  viewed  as  having  any 
daim  to  be  carried  into  effect  on  its  own  ac- 
count Is  there  then  any  consideration,  extra- 
neons  to  the  treaty,  that  can  furnish  the  requi- 
site motives  ?  On  this  part  of  the  sutjeot,  the 
House  is  wholly  without  information.  The 
continuance  <^  the  spoliations  on  our  trade, 
and  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  whether 
to  be  understood  as  practical  comments  on  the 
treaty,  or  as  infractions  of  it,  cannot  but  enforce 
on  the  minds  of  the  ccMumittee  the  most  serious 
reflections.  And  here,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
once  more  to  the  passage  I  have  already  read, 
extracted  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Mr.  Pinckney,  and  to  ask  if^  as  there  stated  by 
the  executive,  our  neutrality  and  peace  are  to 
be  exposed,  by  permitting  practices  of  that 
kind,  what  must  be  thought  of  our  giving 
effect,  in  the  midst  of  such  practices,  to  a  treaty 
from  which  a  countenance  may  be  derived  by 
that  nation  for  going  on  Airther  with  tixem  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  executive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  doctrine  and  policy  laid  down  as  above, 
has  finally  concurred  in  the  treaty  under  all 
these  circumstances.  But  I  do  not  consider 
that  as  invalidating  the  reasoning  drawn  from 
the  present  state  of  tbinss.  I  may  be  treading 
on  delicate  ground,  but  I  cannot  think  it  im- 
proper to  remark,  because  it  is  a  known  fact, 
that  the  executive  paused  for  some  weeks  after 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  before  he  ratified 
the  treaty  with  his  signature ;  and  I  think  it 
may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  the  true  grounds 
of  that  pause  were  the  renewal  of  spoliations, 
and  a  recollection  of  the  light  in  which  they 
had  been  represented;  that,  on  that  supposition, 
he  was  probably  influenced  in  signing  the 
treaty  when  he  did,  by  an  expectation  that 
such  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  produce  an  abolition  of  the  un- 
lawful proceeding,  and  consequentiy,  if  it  were 
foreseen  that  the  spoliations  would  have  been 
continued,  as  we  find  them  to  be,  the  treaty 
would  not  have  been  then  signed,  or  if  it  had 
not  been  then  signed,  it  would  not  be  signed 
under  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  moment,  when 
it  fidls  under  our  consideration. 

I  shall  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  taking 


notice  of  two  considerations,  which  have  been 
made  great  use  of  by  way  of  inducing  GongreflB 
to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  In  the  first 
place,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  for  no  lon^ 
time  than  two  years  after  the  termination  d 
the  present  war  in  Europe ;  and  that  no  very 
great  evils  can  grow  out  of  it  in  that  short 
period.  To  this  I  reply,  that  ten  of  the  articles, 
containing  veir  objectionable  stipulations,  are 
perpetual ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  will 
be  m  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  other  articles,  to  produce  the  same 
causes  for  the  rene^^al  of  them,  as  are  now 
urged  in  their  support  If  we  are  now  to  en- 
force the  treaty,  lest  Great  Britain  should  sdr 
up  the  Indians,  and  refuse  to  pay  our  merdiants 
for  the  property  of  which  she  has  plundered 
them,  can  she  not,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  plunder  them  again,  to  the  same  or  a 
greater  amount  ?  Cannot  the  same  apprehen- 
sions be  revived  with  respect  to  the  Indians, 
and  will  not  the  arguments  then  be  as  strong  as 
they  are  now,  for  renewing  the  same  treaty,  or 
for  making  any  other  equal  sacrifices  that  her 
purposes  may  dictate  ? 

It  has  be^  asked,  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  reftising  to  carry  the  treaty  into  ef- 
fect ?  I  answer,  that  the  only  supposable  ccm- 
sequence  is,  that  the  executive,  if  governed  bj 
the  prudence  and  patriotism  which  I  do  not 
doubt  will  govern  that  department,  wiU  of 
course  pursue  the  measures  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  reconsideration  and  remodification  of  the 
offensive  parts  of  the  treaty.  The  idea  of  war 
as  a  consequence  of  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  treaty  \s  too  visionary  and  incredible  to  be 
admitted  into  the  question.  No  man  will  saj 
that  the  United  Stipes,  if  they  be  really  an  in- 
dependent pec^le,  have  not  a  right  to  judge  of 
their  own  mterests,  and  to  dedine  any  treaty 
that  does  not  duly  provide  for  them.  A  refu- 
sal, therefore,  in  such  cases,  can  afford  no 
cause,  nor  pretext,  nor  provocation  for  war,  or 
for  any  just  resentment  But,  i^art  from  tiii^ 
is  it  conceivable  that  Great  Britain,  with  all 
the  dangers  and  embarrassments  that  are  thick- 
ening on  her,  will  wantonly  make  war  on  a 
country  which  is  the  best  market  she  has  in 
the  world  for  her  manufactures,  which  pays  her 
an  annual  balance,  in  specie,  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  whose  supplies,  more- 
over, are  essential  to  an  important  part  of  her 
dominions  ?  Such  a  degree  of  infatuation  oog^t 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  country.  And,  at  the 
present  crisis,  for  reasons  wdl  known,  an  un- 
provoked war  from  Great  Britain,  on  this  coun- 
try, would  argue  a  degree  of  madness  greater 
than  any  other  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

With  all  the  objections,  therefore,  to  the 
treaty,  which  I  have  stated,  I  hope  it  will  not 
now  be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity will  take  place  for  reconsidering  the 
sut^fect  on  prindples  more  just  and  favord>le 
to  the  United  States. 
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Amono  thofld  Hngnenots  who  were  compelled,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  to 
abandon  their  conntry  or  renounce  their  religion,  was  Pierre  Jaj,  the  great  grandfather  of  the 
Bobject  of  the  present  memoir.  Aft^  suffering  great  contumely  at  the  hands  of  the  OathoUci^ 
he  Bed  to  England,  managing,  through  the  strictest  precaution,  to  carry  with  him  a  sufficiency 
adequate  to  the  support  of  himself  and  his  feunily.  Haying  escaped  fh>m  persecution  and 
reached  a  friendly  country,  nothing  remiuned  to  cause  anxiety  but  the  fate  of  his  son  Augustus, 
who  had  gone  on  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  would  probably  return  to  France  without  having  been 
apprised  of  the  troubles  and  flight  of  his  family.  This  accordingly  happened.  On  his  arrival 
at  Roohelle  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  not  easy  to  be  described.  The  persecution  was  pro- 
ceeding with  increasing  severity,  and  every  circumstance  pressed  him  to  decide,  without  delay, 
on  the  measures  proper  to  pursue.  The  kindness  of  his  Mends  facilitated  every  necessary  aiv 
rangement  for  his  departure,  and  in  a  short  time  he  embarked  for  Oharleston  in  South  Oaroliaa^ 
Finding  the  climate  of  that  locality  unfavorable  to  his  health,  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  from 
thence  to  New  York.  Here  he  met  many  friends  who  had  left  Rochelle  to  escape  the  Popish 
persecution,  and  soon  established  himself  in  business.  In  1697  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Balthazar,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  the  youngest  a  son,  "whom,  in  honor  of  hb  father, 
he  named  Peter.''  This  son  married  a  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Oortlandt,  in  1728,  and  was 
Ueesed  with  ten  children. 

John  Jay,  the  eighth  child  of  Peter,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
Deoember,  1745.  At.  an  early  period  he  manifested  a  grave  and  studious  disposition.  Under  the 
cote  and  instruction  of  his  mother,  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  English  and  the  Latin  grammar, 
and,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  was  placed  at  a  school  kept  by  the  Beverend  Mr.  Sto(^e,  at  New 
Bochelle.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  continuing  his  subsequent  studies  at  home,  under 
a  private  tutor,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  In  1760  he  entered  the  Freshman 
class  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  where  he  applied  himself  with  resolution  and  persever- 
anee.  His  studious  habits  and  conreot  deportment  acquired  for  him  the  friendship  of  the  Pres!*- 
dttit,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  on  his  retirement  from  the  college,  during  the  third  year  of 
young  Jay's  course,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  favorite  pupil,  inviting  him  to  visit  him,  and  assuring 
him  at  his  prayers  that  he  might  "  continue  to  act  a  good  part"  On  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1764^ 
Mr.  Jay  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  two  weeks  after,  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  BcEJamin  Kissam,  as  aatudent  at  law.  ^*His  talents  and  virtues  gave  at  that  period," 
says  the  celebrated  Lindley  Murray,*  ^^  pleasing  indications  of  future  eminence.  He  was  re- 
markable for  strong  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  indefatigable  application,  and  un- 
common firmness  of  mind.  With  these  qualific8tioi[is,  added  to  a  Just  taste  in  literature,  and 
ample  stores  of  learning  and  knowledge,  he  was  happily  prepared  to  enter  <m  that  career  of 
public  virtue  by  which  he  was  afterward  honorably  distinguished,  and  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  good  of  his  country."    On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1768,  he  entered  into  partner- 
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■hip  with  Robert  B.  Livingston,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  immedi- 
ately oommenoed  an  extensive  and  profitable  practice. 

In  1774  Mk  Jay  married  Sarah,  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  livingston,  afterward  Gov* 
emor  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  political  writer  of  great  wit  and  power.  At  this  period  his  pros- 
pects of  dmnestio  happiness  and  professional  eminence  were  nnnsnally  brilliant ;  bat  the  storm 
of  the  Revolntion  soon  darkened  the  political  horizon,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  support  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  abroad  and  at  home.  On  the  passage  of  ^e  Boston  Port  Bill,  a  meet- 
ing was  holden  in  New  York,  *^  to  consult  on  the  measures  proper  to  be  pursued  in  consequence 
of  the  late  extraordinary  advices  received  from  England,'*  and  a  committee  of  fifty  was  organized 
to  correspond  with  the  other  Colonies  **  on  all  matters  of  momenf  Of  this  committee  Mr.  Jay 
was  an  active  member,  being  placed  on  a  sub-committee,  appointed  to  prepare  answers  to  what- 
ever letters  might  be  received.    In  this  position  his  services  were  of  the  highest  importance.* 

On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Jay  took  his  seat  in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
as  a  delegate  from  New  York.  He  was  then  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  probably 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  The  first  day  of  the  session,  Congress  appointed  a  commit- 
tee **  to  state  the  rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general,  the  several  instances  in  which  those  rights 
are  violated  or  inftinged,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  .pursued  for  obtaining  a  restoration 
of  them.''  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  soon  afl«r  was  placed  on  another  for 
preparing  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  memorial  to  the  people  of 
British  America.  The  preparation  of  the  former  was  assigned  to  him.  To  secure  himself 
firom  interruption,  he  left  his  lodgings  and  shut  himself  up  in  a  neighboring  tavern,  and  there 
oompleted  that  eloquent  state  paper  which  Mr.  Jefiferson  declared  to  be  "  a  production,  cer- 
tainly, of  the  finest  pen  in  America,"  and  which  elicited  the  highest  applause  and  admiration, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.f  On  the  return  of  Mr.  Jay  from  the  Congress  to  New  York,  he  was 
footed  a  member  of  a  Committee  of  Oheervation  "  for  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  proposed 
for  interrupting  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,"  and  shortly  after  a  member 
of  a  committee  of  ABBoeiation,  This  committee  was  invested  with  general  undefined  powers,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  legal  authority,  was  not  unmindftil  of  the  interests  of  the  people  which  had 
been  assigned  to  its  care.  They  called  out  the  militia,  perfected  their  discipline,  and  ordered 
them  to  patrol  the  streets  by  night,  to  prevent  any  disobedience  to  the  *^  people's  rules  concern- 
ing exportation."  They  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  magistrates  of  London, 
on  the  subject  of  American  grievances.  This  letter  bore  the  signature  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  assembled  at  New  York  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  and  assuming  the  pow- 
tn  of  government,  relieved  this  committee  of  its  responsibility. 

The  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1775,  where  Mr.  Jay 
attended  as  a  member.  The  battle  of  Lexington  had  occurred  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  apparent  that  the  English  ministry  purposed  to  use  force  wherever  they 
ahoxdd  find  it  necessary  to  carry  out  their  designs.  The  defence  of  New  York  now  attracted  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  application  was  made  by  the  New  York  members  for  advice  as  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  observed  by  their  constituents,  in  the  event  of  an  arrival  of  British 
armament  at  their  city.  Congress  reconmiended  that  the  people  should  *^  not  commence  hos- 
tilities, but  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  not  to  permit  the  British  to  erect  fortifications,  or  to  cat 
off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  country."  But  it  being  evident  that  an  organized 
force  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  even  the  defensive  which  had  been  recommended.  Con- 
gress took  measures  to  raise  a  militia,  and  adopted  a  code  of  ^^Bules  and  Eegulatiotu  <ifthe 
Ameriean  Army.^  On  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate  generals,  a  few  days  after  Washing- 
ton was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Mr.  Jay  proposed  Mr.  Sullivan,  then  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress firom  New  Hampshire,  saying  **  that  his  good  seiue  was  known  to  the  House,  and  as  to  his 
military  talents,  he  would  take  his  chance  for  them."    The  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  the 
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fiiecrmacnt  which  prompted  it  was  abundant! j  Justified  by  General  SnUivan^s  active  and  nseM 
linear*  Abont  this  time  Mr.  Jaj  prepared  the  letter  To  the  oppremed IrihabUanU of  Oanada^ 
and  that  to  the  People  o/Irelandf  both  of  which  evince  the  deepest  dassio  learning  and  religions 
patriotism. 

In  the  &I1  of  1775,  he  received  a  commission  of  "colonel  of  the  second  regiment  of 
BiflitiA  of  foot,  of  the  citj  of  New  York,"  which  he  accepted,  bnt  the  pressure  of  his  civil  duties 
prevented  any  active  military  service,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  in  Oongress.  "  Some  time  in 
the  ooorse  of  this  year,''  says  Mr.  Jay's  biographer,  "probably  about  the  month  of  November, 
Ooigreas  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making 
to  them  an  important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation  having  been  several 
times  T^ieated,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  ap- 
pointed to  hear  what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentiemen  agreed  to  meet  him  in  one  of 
the  eommittee  rooms  in  Carpenter's  Hall.  At  the  time  appointed  they  went  there,  and  found 
dready  arrived  an  elderly  lame  gentieman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wounded  French 
officer.  They  told  him  they  were  authorized  to  receive  his  communication ;  upon  which  he 
said  that  his  most  Ohristian  mi^jesty  had  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made  by  the 
American  colonies  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges;  that  his  miy'esty  wished  them  suo- 
cesa,  and  would,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiment 
towards  tiiem.  The  committee  requested  to  Imow  his  authority  for  giving  these  assuranoes. 
Ha  aaswered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  and  saying,  *  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take 
eare  oi  my  head.'  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might  expect  from 
tiie  king  of  France.  ^  Gentlemen,'  answered  the  foreigner,  ^if  you  want  arms,  you  ^all  have 
them;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shaU  have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it'  The 
committee  observed  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  important,  but  again  desired  to  know  by 
what  antiiority  they  were  made.  '  Gentiemen,'  said  he,  repeating  his  former  gesture,  'I  shall 
take  care  of  my  head  t '  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was 
■een  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he  was  a  secret  agent 
of  the  French  court,  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assurances,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
mli^t  be  disavowed  if  necessary.  Mr.  Jay  stated  that  his  communications  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  proceedings  of  this  Oongress." 

In  April  of  the  next  year,  while  attending  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jay  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Gokmial  Convention  or  Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  assembly  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May  following.  Here  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  constantiy  and 
actively  engaged.  On  the  thirty-first  of  May  he  reported  a  series  of  resolutions,  calling  on  tiie 
people  to  elect  deputies  to  a  new  convention,  with  power  to  establish  a  form  of  government. 
Tboae  reeolutions  were  adopted,  when  the  elections  were  held,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new 
eonvention. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Howe  and  his  army,  in  June,  1776,  the  convention  adjourned  to  White 
Plains,  a  village  about  thirty  miles  north  of  New  York.  Here,  on  the  ninth  of  July  following, 
the  new  convention  assembled.  The  same  day  the  Declaration  oflndependence  was  announced 
to  that  body,  and  immediately  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman.  He 
"ahnoat  instanter"  reported  the  subjoined  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted:  ^^Be^ 
mked  mnoMmouelyy  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for  declaring  theee 
United  Colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive,  and  that  while  we  lament 
the  crod  necessity  which  has  rendered  this  measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will, 
at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  supporting  it." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed  on  a  secret  committee,  for  the  purpose 
of  obstmoting  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  harassing  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  a  part  of  which 
bad  pMsed  up  that  river.  At  this  crisis,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy.  He 
was  sent  by  the  committee  to  Connecticut,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cannon  and  shot,  and  transport 
tiwm  to  the  river,  with  authority  ^^to  impress  carriages,  teams,  sloops,  and  horses,  and  to  call 
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oat  detachments  of  the  militia,  and  gen^rall  j  to  do,  or  oanse  to  be  done  at  his  disoretion,  aU 
anoh  matters  and  things  as  he  majr  deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  f<nrward  and  complete  the 
business  cOTunitted  to  his  care."  Invested  with  this  anthority,  he  obtained  conYejranoes,  and  in 
a  short  time  delivered  twenty  cannon  at  West  Point 

In  Angnst,  1776,  the  convention  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution 
for  the  State.  Of  this  committer  Mr.  Jay  was  chairman,  and  its  duty  appears  to  have  been  as> 
signed  to  him.  On  the  twelfth  of  Mardi,  1777,  the  conmiittee  submitted  a  pdan  of  govemmei^ 
which,  with  several  amendments,  was  adopted  on  the  twentieth  of  April  following.  A  shert 
time  before  the  final  qoesticm  on  the  constitution  was  taken,  Mr.  Jay  was  called  to  attend  hii 
dying  mother,  and  thereby  prevented  from  offering  some  amendments  that  he  deemed  importaa^ 
and  opposing  others  that  had  been  made  during  his  absence.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time^ 
be  expresses  himself  with  great  freedom  on  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  buunees  had  been 
concluded,  and  pointed  out  hiis  objections.  '^Though  the  birth  of  the  constitution  is,'*  says  he, 
^  in  my  opinion  premature,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  do  all  in  my  power  to  nurse  and  keep  it  alive; 
being  far  from  approving  the  Spartan  law,  which  encouraged  parents  to  destroy  such  of  their 
children  as,  perhi^  by  some  cross  accident,  might  come  into  this  w^vld  deliective  and  mis- 
shapen." * 

New  York  being  now  provided  with  a  constitution,  Mr.  Jay  was  ^>pointed  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  soon  after  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  On  the  ninth  of  Sep* 
tember,  the  Supreme  Court  conunenoed  its  first  term,  and  Judge  Jay  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  The  interest  attached  to  this  event  was  of  the  higliest  importance.  The  goveni- 
ment  under  which  the  people  had  been  reared,  and  which  Uieir  habits  and  educaticm  had  tsnght 
them  to  venerate  and  love,  had  been  abolished,  and  a  new  one  raised,  amid  the  tumult  of  war, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  haughty  and  victorious  enemy.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  was  by 
no  means  certain.  Burgoyne,  with  a  large  army,  had  penetrated  the  norths  and  was  a^pprfMcbr 
ing  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  while  another  army  was  i»*eparing  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  firsts 
Under  these  circumstances,  John  Jay,  ^*  with  an  unruffled  mind  and  undaunted  eye,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  his  labors,  with  the  full  assurance  of  the  ri^teousness  of  the  cause  and  the 
flavor  of  heaven." 

*^  It  affords  me,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  very  sennble  jdeasure  to  congratulate  yoa  on  the  dawn 
of  that  free,  mild,  and  equal  government  which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amidst  those 
doiids  of  anarchy,  confusion,  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and  violent  domination  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  in  greater  or  less  degrees,  throughout  this  and  the  other 
American  States.  And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark,  that  the  first  frxuts  of  our 
excellent  constitution  appear  in  a  part  of  this  State,  whose  inhabitants  have  distinguished  them? 
selves  by  having  unanimously  endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

^^This  is  one  of  those  signal  instances  in  which  Divine  Providence  has  made  the.tyi'Mny  d 
princes  instrumental  in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  subjects,  and  rendered,  the  most  in>*nm*n 
designs  productive  of  the  best  consequences  to  those  against  whom  they  were  intended. 

**  The  infatuated  sovereign  of  Britain,  forgetful  that  kings  were  the  servants,  not  the  proprie- 
tors, and  ought  to  be  the  fathers,  not  the  incendiaries  of  their  people,  hath,  by  destroying  our 
former  constitutions,  enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems  of  government  on  their  nuns; 
and,  by  unwarrantable  attempts  to  hind  u$y  in  aU  eatei  whateeefy  has  reduced  us  to  the  ha{^ 
necessity  of  heingj^eeftram  hii  control  in  an^. 

^^  Whoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former  constitution,  will  find  abundant  raasou  to 
rejoice  in  the  exchange,  and  readily  admit^that  all  the  calamities  incident  to  this  war,  will  be 
amply  compensated  by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious  revolution ;  a  revolution 
which,  in  tiie  whole  course  of  its  rise  and  progress,  is  distinguished  by  so  many  marks  of  the 
Divine  favor  and  interposition,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being  finally  accomplished. 

^*  It  was  begun  and  has  been  supported  in  a  manner  so  singular,  and  I  may  say  miraculoas, 
that  when  fdture  ages  shall  read  its  history,  they  will  be  tempted  to  consider  a  great  part  of  it 
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•8  fiiVokyiM.  What^  amoDg  otiiar  things,  can  appear  more  vanwori^j  of  credit,  than  that  in  an 
eoli^tened  age,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  conntry,  in  a  nation  so  celebrated  for  hnmanitj,  as 
▼eU  as  loYe.<^  liberty  and  justice,  as  the  Engluk  onoe  jasUj-  wwe,  a  prince  should  arise,  who, 
bj  the  inflnenoe  of  oormption  alone,  should  be  able  to  seduce  them  into  a  combination  to  reduce 
three  millions  of  his  most  loyal  and  aflfectionate  subjects  to  absolute  slavery,  under  pretence  of 
a  right,  appertaining  to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not  even  excepting 
cases  of  conscience  and  religion  ?  What  can  appear  more  improbalde,  although  true,  than  that 
this  prince,  and  this  people,  should  obstinately  steel  their  hearts  and  shut  their  ears  against  the 
most  hnmUe  petitions  and  affectionate  remonstrances ;  and  ui^ustly  determine,  by  violence  and 
Ibrce,  to  execute  designs  which  were  reprobated  by  every  principle  of  humanity,  equity,  grati- 
tude, and  policy— designs  which  would  have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and 
enemiea,  and  yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the  same  c(»mMm  ancestors  with  them- 
selves; men  who  had  liberally  contributed  to  their  support,  and  cheerftilly  fbught  their  battles, 
even  in  remote  and  baleftil  climates  ?  Will  it  not  appear  extraordinary  that  thirteen  colonies, 
the  object  of  their  wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments  and  manners,  should  im- 
mediately become  one  people,  and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined 
troopa,  in  the  face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  be  free;  and,  undaunted  by  the 
power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  to  repel  force  by 
force  f  thereby  presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  scarcdy 
to  be  paralleled.  Will  it  not  be  matter  of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
onltiesi,  they  should  raise  armiesj  establish  funds,  carry  on  commerce,  grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of 
their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  armies  of  Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany,  and  the 
savages  of  the  wOdemess  ?  But,  however  incredilde  these  tiiungs  may  in  future  appear,  we 
know  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always  remember  that  the  many  remarkable  and  unex- 
posed means  and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  or 
restrained,  are  such  strong  and  striking  proofs  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven,  that  our  having 
been  hitherto  delivered  from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain,  ought,  like  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  from  Egyptian  servitude,^x>  be  for  ever  ascribed  to  its  frtM  ^okm,  and  instead  of  swdl- 
ing  our  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our  prowess  and  importance,  kindle  in  them  a  flame  of 
gratitude  and  piety,  which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreligion. 

**  Blessed  be  God  t  the  time  will  now  never  arrive  when  the  prince  of  a  country,  in  another 
quarter  of  the  c^obe,  will  command  your  obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  His  consent  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to  your  welfare ;  nor  will  you,  in 
fiiture,  be  subject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  rulers,  instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness,  when- 
evM*  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  views  of  their  royal  master.*' 

After  referring  to  the  perfection  of  the  new  Constitution,  and  the  general  satisfaction  it 
afforded  to  the  people,  he  continued :  **  Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  con- 
sdoioe  and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  tiiat  free  situation  they  are  now  left  Every  man  is  permitted  to  consider,  to  adore  and 
to  worship  his  Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience.  No  opinions  are 
dictated ;  no  rules  of  fiiith  prescribed ;  no  preference  given  to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  The  constitution,  however,  has  wisely  declared,  that  the  ^liberty  of  conscience, 
thereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this  State.'  In  a  word,  the  convention,  by  whom  that 
constitution  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  of  Chbist,  like  the  ark  of  God,  would 
not  fall,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  flesh ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  that 
<^»inion  prevailed  more  generally. 

"  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  wisdom,  experience  and  patriotism  there 
may  be  in  your  constitution,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions,  and  elegant 
forms  of  our  first  parents,,  before  their  Maker  breathed  into  them  the  breaUi  of  life,  it  is  yet  to 
be  animated,  and  tin  then,  may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use — ^from  the  people 
it  must  receive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let  virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and 
of  sdenoe  be,  and  remain,  the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source  of  great 
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and  extensive  happiness  to  this  and  futnre  generations.  Vice,  ignorance,  and  want  of  Yigihrncey 
will  be  the  only  enemies  able  to  destroy  it.  Against  these  provide,  and,  of  these,  be  for  ever 
jealous.  Every  member  of  the  State  onght  diligently  to  read  and  study  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  teach  the  rising  generation  to  be  free.  By  knowing  their  rights,  they  will  sooner 
perceive  when  they  are  violated,  and  be  the  better  prepared  to  defend  and  assert  them. 

"  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under  the  authority  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope 
its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  friends,  and  avoid  giving  cause 
of  censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment.'' 

As  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Jay  was  prevented  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State^ 
from  occupying  any  other  office,  except  that  of  delegate  to  Congress  on  a  ipeeial  oceation,  A 
9peeial  oeeasion  was  afforded  when  the  dispute  originated  between  the  people  of  Vermont  and 
tiie  Legislature  of  New  York ;  and  he  was  elected  on  the  10th  of  November,  1778.  In  De- 
cember following,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Laurens,  three 
days  after,  was  elected  in  Mb  place  as  President  of  that  body.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
twenty-seventh  of  September,  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Spain. 
On  the  twentieth  of  October  he  sailed,  in  company  with  M.  Gerard,  the  French  minister,  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Confederacy.  A  few  days  out,  the  frigate  was  dismasted  in  a  ter- 
rific storm,  and  with  difficxdty  reached  Martinico  about  the  middle  of  December.  From  this 
place  he  sailed  ten  days  after  his  arrival,  and  landed  at  Cadiz  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
January,  1780. 

Mr.  Jay  lost  no  time  in  going  to  Madrid.  On  his  arrival  at  that  place  he  discovered  that 
the  Spanish  government  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  him;  and  that 
although  that  government  was  at  war  with  our  common  enemy,  she  was  not  disposed  even  to 
acknowledge  our  independence,  unconditionally.*  While  in  this  situation,  he  learned  that  Con- 
gress had  resolved  upon  a  singular  expedient  for  riusing  funds,  (on  the  presumption  of  the 
success  of  his  mission,)  by  drawing  on  him  for  the  payment  of  large  sums  at  six  months*  sight. 
These  bills  soon  were  presented ;  and  Mr.  Jay  accepted  then\ ;  becoming  personally  responsible 
for  a  greater  portion  of  them.t 

Mr.  Adams  was  appointed,  in  1779,  as  sole  minister  plenipotentiary  for  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  In  1781,  Mr.  Jay,  Mr.  Franklin, 
Mr.  Laurens,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  assodated  with  Mr.  Adams,  by  Congress,  in  the  commis- 
sion for  peace,  and  Mr.  Adams'  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  annulled. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1782,  having  been  informed  of  his  appointment  as  commissioner,  Mr. 
.  Jay  left  Madrid  and  arrived  at  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin  was  the  only  member  of  the  conmiission  at 
Paris  on  his  arrival.  Mr.  Adams  still  remained  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  Jefferson  in  America, 
and  Mr.  Laurens  was  in  England,  worn  down  with  ill-health,  debating  whether  he  had  not 
better  return  to  the  United  States  rather  than  proceed  to  Paris.  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
therefore,  undertook  the  "skirmishing"  business  of  the  negotiation. 

In  July,  Mr.  Bichard  Oswald  was  empowered  by  the  King  of  England  "  to  treat,  consult  o( 
and  conclude,  with  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  named,  or  to  be  named  by  the  thirteen 
eoloniei  or  plantations  in  North  America,  and  any  body  or  bodies,  corporate  or  politic,  or  any 
assembly  or  assemblies,  or  description  of  men,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  a  peace  or 
truce  with  the  said  colonies  or  plantations,  or  any  part  thereof."  On  the  seventh  of  August, 
this  commission  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin ;  the  former  thought  that  the 
expression  of  the  commission  did  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
insisted  that  it  would  be  an  acquiescence  in  that  idea,  if  they  should  treat  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  eolonies.  "  I  told  the  minister,"  he  says,  **  that  we  neither  could  nor  would  treat  with 
any  nation  in  the  world  on  any  other  than  an  equal  footing."  |  This  difficulty  being  obviated 
by  the  reception  of  a  new  commission,  from  England,  describing  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Jay 
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and  Dr.  Franklin,  as  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America ;  the  negotiation  oommenoed,  and, 
on  the  thirtieth  of  NoTember,  1782,  the  provisional  articles  agreed  upon  were  signed  bj  Oswald 
on  the  one  part  and  the  four  American  commissioners  on  the  other,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Laurens 
haying  arrived  at  Paris  pending  the  negotiation.  The  value  of  Mr.  Jay^s  services  in  this  im- 
portant transaction  cannot  be  overestimated. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1784,  Mr.  Jay  left  Paris,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  arrived 
at  New  York.  *^  At  length,*^  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  ^^  I  am  arrived  in  the  land  of  my 
nativitj ;  and  I  bless  God  that  it  is  also  the  land  of  light,  liberty,  and  plenty.  My  emotions 
eannot  be  described."  *  His  fellow-citizens  received  him  on  his  return  with  expressions  of 
Admiration  and  esteem.  The  corporation  of  New  York  presented  to  him  an  address  accom- 
panied with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  *^  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  respectful  sentiments  we 
entertun  towards  you,  and  as  a  pledge  of  our  affection,  and  of  our  sincere  wishes  for  your 
happiness.'^ 

On  the  meeting  of  the  State  Legislature  in  the  fall,  they  i^pointed  Mr.  Jay  a  delegate  to 
Oongress,  and  on  the  sixth  of  December  he  took  his  seat  in  that  assembly,  which  was  convened 
tt  Trenton.  A  short  time  after,  he  accepted  the  position  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  to 
whic^i  place  he  had  been  appointed  previous  to  his  return  to  America.  The  prominent  feature 
ci  this  portion  of  his  course  was  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution.  After  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  had  submitted  the  con- 
stitution to  the  people,  a  strong  and  violent  opposition  manifested  itsel£  In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  Mr.  Jay,  associated  with  Hamilton  and  Madison,  vindicated  the  proposed  plan  of 
government,  in  the  essays  entitled  The  Federalist,  "equally  admirable  for  the  depth  of  its 
wisdom,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  the  sagacity  of  its  reflections,  and  the  fearlesraess, 
patriotism,  candor,  simplicity  and  elegance  with  which  its  truths  are  uttered  and  recommended."  t 
In  these  papers,  he  discussed  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  foreign  influence  and  power, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Senate  in  making  treaties. 

In  June,  the  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  authorized  to  adopt  or  reject  the  federal 
constitntion,  met  at  Poughkeepsie.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  and  the  services 
he  rendered  were  signal  and  important  The  new  Congress  assembled  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1789,  and  a  few  days  after,  Washington  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  After  the 
pamoge  of  the  Judiciary  Bill,  Mr.  Jay  was  offered,  by  the  President,  a  choice  of  the  offices 
nnder  the  government.  Expressing  a  preference  for  the  Chief  Justiceship,  he  wa^.  uomiaated, 
and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1789,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  *^In  nominating 
you  for  the  important  station  which  you  now  fill,'*  wrote  President  Washington,  ^^I  not  only 
acted  in  conformity  to  my  best  judgment,  but  I  trust  I  did  a  grateful  thing  to  the  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  I  have  a  ftdl  confidence,  that  the  love  which  you  bear  to  our  country, 
and  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  bring 
into  action  the  talents,  knowledge  and  integrity  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  exercised  at  the 
head  of  that  department,  which  must  be  considered  as  the  keystone  of  our  political  &bric.''  t 
Mr.  Jay's  decisions,  while  he  remained  on  the  bench,  evince  a  power  of  analysis,  great  logical 
acquirements,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  principles.  § 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  in  1794.  He  was  appointed  commissioner,  and  sailed  from  New  York  in  May, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  of  June  arrived  at  London.  Lord  Grenville,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  George 
Grenville,  was  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  The  negotiation  progressed  favorably, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  written  by  Mr.  Jay  to  •Washington,  early  in  August :  *^  Our 
prospects  become  more  and  more  promising  as  we  advance  in  the  business  ....  A  treaty  of 
eoouDtfce  is  on  the  carpet  ....  The  King  observed  to  me  the  other  day,  'Well,  sir,  I  imagine 
yon  begin  to  see  that  your  mission  wiU  probably  be  successftd.' — *■  I  am  happy,  may  it  please 

•  LUb  of  John  Jar,  ToL  1,  ]Mge  188. 
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jronr  Mfjesty,  to  find  that  jou  ent^tain  that  idea.* — *  Well,  bat  dont  you  peroeive  that  it  is  like 
to  be  so?' — ^  There  are  some  reoent  oircnmstanoes  (the  answer  to  my  representation,  Ac.)  whidi 
induce  me  to  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  so.'  He  nodded  with  a  smile,  signifying  that  it  was 
to  those  circmnstances  that  he  allnded.  The  conversation  then  tamed  to  indifferent  topics.*** 
The  treaty  was  condaded  on  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1794,  and  Mr.  Jay  returned  to  New 
York  in  the  latter  part  of  Kay  of  the'  next  year.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow-citizens  witii 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  Joy,  and  was  attended  to  his  dwelling  by  a  large  concourse, 
^*  amid  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of  cannon." 

To  many,  Jay's  treaty  was  objectionable :  by  those  it  was  opposed  with  uncommon  bitte^ 
ne6s.t  But  it  enlisted  the  ablest  defenders:  Hamilton,  in  its  support,  under  the  signature  <^ 
Oamillus,  "  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  foes  ;'*  and  Usher  Ames  urged  the  passage  of  laws 
to  give  it  effect,  in  a  powerfbl  speech,  which  drew  forth  tears,  and  made  an  impresdon  that 
**  will  never  be  forgotten."  t 

Mr.  Jay  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  two  days  before  he  arrived  from  England,  and 
continued  in  office  during  six  years.  In  the  &11  of  the  year  1800,  he  was  solicited  to  consent  to 
be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  declined,  preferring  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the 
retirement  of  his  home.  *^  The  period  is  now  arrived,"  he  wrote,  "at  which  I  have  for  many 
years  intended  to  retire  from  the  cares  of  public  Hfe,  and  for  which  I  have  been  for  more  than 
two  years  preparing ;  not  perceiving,  after  mature  consideration,  that  any  duties  require  me  to 
postpone  it,  I  shall  retire  accordingly.  But  I  retidn  and  cherish  the  warmest  affection  for  my 
country,  as  well  as  the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  many,  and  the  good  will  which  I  bear  to  all 
my  feUow-citirens."  $ 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  he  was  nominated  by  President  Adams  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
ticeship of  the  United  States,  but  his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life  prevented  his  ac- 
ceptance of  that  post  In  the  month  of  May  following,  he  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  "and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  family  estate  at  Westchester.  He  took  no  part  in  po* 
fitical  affairs,  and  was  not  publicly  heard  of^  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  when  he  answered 
inquiries  concerning  facts  within  his  knowledge."!  In  the  night  of  the  fourteenth  of  May, 
1829,  he  was  attacked  with  palay,  which,  on  the  seventeenth,  terminated  his  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished life.  *^  History  will  assign  to  John  Jay  an  elevated  rank  among  the  great,"  says  Mr. 
Sullivan;  ^'not  only  so,  it  will  place  him  equally  high  among  the  pure  and  the  virtuous. 
Throughout  his  useM  life,  he  was  governed  by  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  Christian  con- 
science. He  thought  and  acted  under  the  conviction  that  there  is  an  accountability  far  more 
serious  than  any  which  men  can  have  to  their  fellow-men.  The  bravest  soldiers  and  the  wor- 
thiest statesmen  have  ever  been  those  who  believed  in  such  accountability." 

•J«7toWasUiigton,Aiigiut6th,17M.   Ii&aiidWritingBorj«7,Tol.i,pi>.tta-t2t 
t  Bm  page  108,  uite. 
X  See  Ames*  speech  at  page  104,  ante. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Congrefla,  on  the  eleventh  da7  of  October, 
1774,  i^pointed  Kr.  Lee,  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Jajr  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
file  people  of  Britiflh  America,  and  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  agreed 
in  the  committee  that  Mr.  Lee  should  prepare 
the  fi>rmer,  and  that  Mr.  Jay  should  prepare 
the  latter.  Oni  the  eighteenth,  Mr.  Jay  report- 
ed a  draught  of  the  address,  which  was  dis- 
cussed and  amended  on  the  day  following,  and 
en  the  twenty-first  was  approved  by  Congress.* 

FmsNne  and  Fkllow-Subjbots:  When  a  na- 
tion led  to  greatness  by  the  hand  of  liberty, 
and  possessed  of  all  the  glory  that  heroism, 
munincence,  and  humanity  can  bestow,  de- 
scends to  the  nngrateftil  taedc  of  forging  cnains 
fbr  her  friends  and  children,  and  instead  of 
giving  support  to  freedom,  turns  advocate  for 
davery  and  oppresdon,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect she  has  either  ceased  to  be  virtuous  or 
been  extremely  negligent  in  the  appointment 
of  her  rulers. 

In  almost  every  age,  in  repeated  conflicts  in 
lon^  and  bloody  wars,  as  well  civil  as  foreign, 
sgamst  many  and  powerful  nations,  against  3ie 
open  assaults  of  enemies,  and  the  more  danger- 
ous treachery  of  friends,  have  the  inhabitants 
of  your  island,  vour  great  and  glorious  ances- 
tors, maintained  their  independence  and  trans- 
mitted the  rights  of  men  and  the  blessings  of 
fiberty  to  you,  their  posterity. 

Be  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  we  who  are 
deeoended  from  the  same  common  ancestors, 
that  we  whose  fore&thers  participated  in  all 
the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  constitution 
yon  so  justiy  boast  ol^  and  who  have  carefully 
eonv^ed  the  same  fair  inheritance  to  us,  guar- 
anteed by  the  plighted  faith  of  government,* 
and  the  most  solenm  compacts  with  British 
sovereigns,  should  refrue  to  surrender  them  to 
men  who  found  their  chdms  on  no  principles  of 
reason,  and  who  prosecute  them  with  a  design 
that,  by  having  our  lives  and  property  in  their 
power,  they  may,  with  the  greatest  Dacility,  en- 
dave  you. 

The  cause  of  America  is  now  the  object  of 
uilversal  attention;  it  has  at' length  become 
very  serious.  This  unhappy  country  has  not 
only  been  oppressed,  but  abused  and  misrepre- 
M&ted;  and  the  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and 
posterity,  to  your  interest,  and  the  general  wel- 
Itre  of  the  British  empire,  leads  us  to  addr^s 
you  on  this  veryimportant  subject 

Knowy  thenf  That  we  consider  ourselves,  and 
do  insisCi  that  we  are  and  ought  to  be  as  free 
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as  our  feUow-subjects  in  Britain,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our  property 
from  us  without  our  consent. 

That  we  claim  all  the  benefits  secured  to  the 
subject  by  the  English  constitution,  and  par- 
ticiHarly  that  inestimable  one  of  trial  by  Jury. 

That  we  hold  it  essential  to  Endish  liberty 
that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punish- 
ed for  supposed  offences,  without  having  an  op- 
portunity of  making  his  defence. 

That  we  think  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  estab- 
lish a  religion  fraught  with  sanguinary  and  im- 
pious tenets ;  or  to  erect  an  arbitrary  form  of 
government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  These 
rights  we,  as  weU  as  you,  deem  sacred;  and 
yet,  sacred  as  they  are,  tiiey  have,  with  many 
others,  been  repeatedly  and  flaffrantiy  violated. 

Are  not  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain  lords  or  their  own  property?  Can  it 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consentt 
Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  disposal  of 
any  man  or  number  of  men  whatever?  Ton 
know  they  will  not 

Why,  then,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of 
America  less  lords  of  their  property  than  you 
are  of  yours?  or  why  should  they  submit  it  to 
the  disposal  of  your  Parliament  or  any  other 
parliament  or  council  in  the  world,  not  of  their 
election  ?  Oan  the  intervention  of  the  sea  that 
divides  us  cause  disparity  in  rights,  or  can  any 
reason  be  given  whv  English  subjects  who  live 
three  thousand  miles  from  the  Royal  Palace, 
should  e^joy  less  liberty  than  those  who  are 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  it? 
^  Reason  looks  with  indignation  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  freemen  can  never  perceive  their 
propriety.  And  yet,  however  chimerical  and 
m^ust  such  discriminations  are,  the  Parliament 
assert  that  they  have  a  right  to  bind  us,  in  all 
cases,  without  exception,  whether  we  consent 
or  not;  that  the^  may  take  and  use  our  prop- 
erty when  and  m  what  manner  they  please j 
that  we  are  pensioners  on  their  bounty  for  all 
that  we  possess,  and  can  hold  it  no  longer  than 
they  vouchsafe  to  permit  Such  declarations 
we  consider  as  heresies  in  English  politics,  and 
which  can  no  more  operate  to  deprive  us  of  our 

Sroperty  than  the  interdicts  of  tiie  Pope  can 
ivest  Inngs  of  sceptres  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  have  placed  in 
their  hands. 

At  thd  conclusion  of  the  late  war— a  war 
rendered  glorious  by  the  abilities  and  integrity 
of  a  minister  to  whose  efforts  the  British  em« 
pire  owes  its  safety  and  its  £une ;  at  the  conclu-^ 
sion  of  this  war,  which  was  succeeded  by  an 
inglorious  peace,  formed  under  the  auspices  ci 
a  minister  of  principles,  and  of  a  funily,  un- 
friendly to  the  Protestant  cause,  and  inimical 
to  liberty— we  say  at  this  period,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  man,  a  plan  for  enaUving 
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joor  fellow-snbjeots  in  America  was  concerted, 
and  has  ever  since  been  pertinacionsl j  carrying 
into  execution. 

Prior  to  this  era  yon  were  content  with  draw- 
ing from  ns  the  wealth  produced  by  our  com- 
merce :  YOU  restrained  your  trade  in  every  way 
that  conld  conduce  to  yonr  emolument.  You 
exercised  unbounded  sovereignty  over  the  sea. 
You  named  the  ports  and  nations  to  which 
alone  our  merchandise  should  be  carried,  and 
with  whom  alone  we  should  trade ;  ^d  though 
tome  of  these  restrictions  were  grievous,  we 
nevertheless  did  not  complain.  We  looked  up 
to  you  as  to  our  parent  state,  to  which  we  were 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties,  and  were  happy  in 
being  instrumental  to  your  prosperity  and  your 
grandeur. 

We  call  upon  you,  yourselves,  to  witness  our 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  common  interest 
of  the  whole  empire.  Did  we  not,  in  the  last 
war,  add  all  the  strength  of  this  vast  continent 
to  the  force  which  repelled  our  common  ene- 
my? Did  we  not  leave  our  native  shores  and 
meet  disease  and  death  to  promote  the  success 
of  British  arms  in  foreign  climates?  Did  you 
not  thank  us  for  our  zeel,  and  even  reimburse 
US  large  sums  of  money,  which  you  confessed 
we  had  advanced  beyond  our  proportion,  and 
far  beyond  our  abilities?    You  did. 

To  what  causes,  then,  are  we  to  attribute  the 
sudden  change  of  treatment,  and  that  system  of 
slavery,  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  the  re- 
storation of  peace  ? 

Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  distresses 
which  ever  attend  war,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  drain  this  country  of  all  its  money,  by  tlie 
oppressive  stamp  act.  Paint,  glass,  and  other 
commodities,  which  you  would  not  permit  us 
to  purchase  of  other  nations,  were  taxed;  nav, 
although  no  wine  is  made  in  any  country,  sud- 
Ject  to  the  British  state,  jovl  prohibited  our 

Srocuring  it  of  foreigners  without  paying  a  tax, 
nposed  by  your  Parliament,  on  dl  we  im- 
ported, lliese,  and  many  other  impositions, 
were  laid  upon  us,  most  unjustly  and  unconsti- 
tutionally, tor  the  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue.  In  order  to  silence  complaint,  it  was 
indeed  provided  that  this  revenue  should  be 
expended  in  America  for  its  protection  and  de- 
fence. These  exactions,  however,  can  receive 
no  justification  from  a  pretended  necessity  of 
protecting  and  defending  us.  They  are  lavishly 
squandered  on  court  favorites  and  ministerial 
dependants,  generally  avowed  enemies  to 
America,  and  employing  themselves  by  partial 
representations  to  traduce  and  embroil  the  colo- 
nies. For  the  necessary  support  of  government 
here,  we  ever  were  and  ever  shall  be  ready  to 
provide.  And  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  may  require  it,  we  shalL  as  we  have  here- 
tofore done,  cheerftilly  contribute  our  full  pro- 
portion of  men  and  money.  To  enforce  this 
unconstitutional  and  ui^just  scheme  of  taxation, 
every  fence  that  the  wisdom  of  our  British  an- 
cestors had  carefully  erected  against  arbitrary 
power,  has  been  violently  tlirown  down   in 


America,  and  the  inestimable  right  of  trial  bj 
jury  taken  away,  in  cases  that  touch  both  life 
and  property.  It  was  ordained  that  whenever 
offences  should  be  committed  in  the  colonies 
agdnst  particular  acts,  imposing  various  duties 
and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  prosecutor 
might  bring  his  action  for  the  penalties  in  tiie 
Courts  of  Admiralty,  by  which  means  the  sab- 
iect  lost  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  aa 
nonest,  uninfluenced  jury  of  the  vicinage,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  sad  necessity  of  being 
judged  by  a  single  man,  a  creature  of  the 
crown,  and  according  to  the  course  of  a  law 
which  exempts  the  prosecutor  from  the  trouble 
of  proving  his  accusation,  and  obliges  the  de- 
fendant either  to  evince  his  innocence  or  to 
suffer.  To  give  this  new  judicatory  the  greater 
importance,  and  as  if  with  design  to  protect 
false  accusers,  it  is  further  provided,  that  the 
judge^s  certificate  of  there  having  been  proba- 
ble causes  of  seizure  and  prosecution,  shall  pro- 
tect the  prosecutor  from  actions  at  common 
law  for  recovery  of  damages. 

By  the  course  of  our  law,  offences  committed 
in  such  of  the  British  dominions  in  which 
courts  are  established,  and  justice  duly  and 
regularly  administered,  shall  be  there  tried  by 
a  jurv  of  the  vicinage.  There  the  offenders 
and  tne  witnesses  are  known,  and  the  degree 
of  credibility  to  be  given  to  their  testimony  can 
be  ascertained. 

In  all  these  colonies  justice  is  regularly  and 
impartially  administered ;  and  yet,  by  the  con- 
struction of  some,  and  the  direction  of  other 
acts  of  Parliament^  offenders  are  to  be  taken  by 
force,  together  with  all  such  persons  as  may  be 
pointed  out  as  witnesses,  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land, there  to  be  tried  in  a  dbtant  land,  by  a 
jury  of  strangers,  and  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages that  result  from  the  want  of  friends, 
want  of  witnesses,  and  want  of  money. 

When  the  design  of  raising  a  revenue  from 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  tea 
into  America,  had  in  great  measure  been  ren- 
dered abortive  by  our  ceasing  to  import  that 
commodity,  a  scheme  was  concertea  by  the 
ministry  with  the  East  India  Company,  and  an 
act  passed,  enabling  and  encouraging  them  to 
transport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware 
of  the  danger  of  giving  success  to  this  insidious 
mancBuvre,  and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of 
taxation  thus  to  be  established  among  us,  va- 
rious methods  were  adopted  to  elude  the  stroke. 
The  people  of  Boston,  then  ruled  by  a  governor 
whom,  as  well  as  his  predecessor.  Sir  Francis 
Bernard,  all  America  considers  as  her  enemy, 
were  exceedingly  embarrassed.  The  ships 
which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were,  by  ms 
management,  prevented  from  returning.  The 
duties  would  have  been  paid;  the  cargoes 
landed  and  exposed  to  sale ;  a  govemor^s  influ- 
ence would  have  procured  and  protected  many 
purchasers.  Whue  the  town  was  suspended 
oy  deliberations  on  this  important  subject  the 
tea  was  destroyed.  Even  supposing  a  trespass 
was  thereby  committed,  and  th^proprietors  of 
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Ibe  tea  entitled  to  damagefli  the  oonrts  of  hsw 
▼ere  open,  and  Judges,  appHomted  by  the  crown, 
preddel  in  them.  The  East  India  Oompanj, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  oommenoe 
any  snits,  nor  did  they  even  demand  satisfkc- 
llon,  either  from  individnab  or  from  the  com- 
moni^  in  general.  The  ministry,  it  seems, 
ofllciaasly  made  the  case  their  own,  and  the 
great  oonncil  ci  the  nation  descended  to  inter- 
meddle with  a  dispute  about  private  property. 
Divers  pliers,  letters,  and  other  nnauthenticat- 
ed  sx  parte  evidence,  were  laid  before  them. 
Neither  the  persons  who  destroyed,  the  tea,  nor 
the  people  of  Boston,  were  caUed  upon  to  an- 
swer the  complMnt  The  ministry,  incensed  by 
being  disappointed  in  a  favorite  sdieme,  were 
determined  to  recur  from  the  little  arts  of  fi- 
\  to  op«a  force  and  unmanly  violence.  The 


port  of  Boston  was  blocked  up>  by  a  fleet,  and 
an  army  placed  in  the  town.  Their  trade  was 
to  be  saspended,  and  thousands  reduced  to  the 
neoeenty  of  gaining  subsistence  fh>m  charity, 
tin  they  should  submit  to  pass  under  the  yoke 
and  consent  to  become  siaves,  by  confessing 
the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  and  acquiescing 
in  whatever  disposition  they  mi^t  think  proper 
to  make  of  their  lives  and  property. 

Let  justice  and  humanity  cease  to  be  the 
boast  of  your  nation  I  Consult  your  history ; 
examine  your  records  of  former  transactions ; 
Bay,  turn  to  the  annals  of  the  manv  arbitrary 
itates  and  kingdoms  that  surround  you,  and 
diow  us  a  sin^e  instance  of  men  beinff  con- 
demned to  suffer  for  imputed  crimes,  unheard, 
unquestioned,  and  without  even  the  specious 
formality  of  a  trial;  and  that,  too,  by  laws 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had 
DO  existence  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed. 
If  it  be  difScult  to  reconcile  thdse  proceedings 
to  the  genius  and  temper  of  your  laws  and  con- 
•titotion,  the  task  will  become  more  arduous 
wh^  we  call  upon  our  ministerial  enemies  to 
iastify,  not  only  condemning  men  untried  and 
by  hearsay,  but  involving  we  innocent  in  one 
coomioa  punishment  wi^  the  guilty,  and  for 
tlie  act  of  thirty  or  forty  to  brinff  poverty,  dis- 
tress, and  calamity  on  thirty  thousand  souls, 
and  those  not  vour  enemies,  but  your  friends, 
brethren,  and  fellow-subjects. 

It  would  be  some  consolation  to  us  if  the 
catalogue  of  American  oppressions  ended  here. 
It  gives  us  pain  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  reminding  you,  that  under  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  frdth  of  govemment,  pledged  in  a 
royal  charter  fh>m  a  British  sovereiffu,  the  fore- 
ik&ers  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Massa- 
drasetts  Bay  left  their  former  habitations,  and 
estab^ahed  that  great,  flourishing,  and  loyal 
oolony.  Without  incurring  or  being  charged 
with  a  forfeiture  of  their  r^t&  without  beiuff 
beaid,  without  being  tried,  without  law  and 
witlumt  Justice,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  their 
charter  is  destroyed,  their  liberties  violated, 
their  constitution  and  form  of  government 
changed ;  and  all  this  upon  no  better  pretence 
ttian  beoanse  in  one  of  thehr  towns  a  treroasa 
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was  committed  on  some  merdiandise,  said  to 
belcmg  to  one  of  the  companies,  and  because 
the  ministry  were  of  opimon  that  such  high 
political  rej^ations  were  necessary  to  com^ 
due  subordmation  and  obedience  to  their  man- 
dates. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  capital  grievances 
under  which  we  labor.  We  might  tell  of  dis- 
solute, weak  and  wicked  governors  having  been 
set  over  us ;  of  legislatures  beins  suspended  for 
asserting  the  ri^ts  of  British  subjects;  of 
needy  vid  ignorant  dependents  on  great  men 
advanced  to  the  seats  of  justice,  and  to  other 
places  of  trust  and  importance ;  of  hard  restric- 
tions on  commerce,  and  a  great  variety  of  lessw 
evils,  the  recollection  of  which  is  ahnost  lost 
under  the  weight  and  pressure  of  greater  and 
more  poignant  calamities. 

Now  mark  the  progression  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  enslaving  us. 

Well  aware  that  such  hardy  attempts  to  take 
our  property  fh>m  us ;  to  deprive  us  of  ^at 
valuable  right  of  trial  by  Jury;  to  seize  our 
persons,  and  carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain; 
to  blockade  our  ports;  to  destroy  our  charters 
and  change  our  forms  of  government;  would 
occasion,  and  had  already  occasioned,  great 
discontent  in  the  colonies,  which  might  pro- 
duce opposition  to  these  measures,  an  act  was 
passed  to  protect,  indemnify,  and  screen  from 
punishment,  such  as  might  be  guilty  even  of 
murder,  in  endeavoring  to  cany  their  oppres- 
sive edicts  into  execution ;  and  by  another  act, 
the  dominion  of  Canada  is  to  be  so  extended, 
modelled  and  governed,  as  that,  b^  being  dis- 
united from  us,  detached  from  our  mterests,  by 
civil  as  well  as  religious  prejudices;  that  by 
their  numbers  daily  swelling  with  Catholic 
emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion 
to  an  administration  so  friendly  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  might  become  formidable  to  us,  and 
on  occasion  be  fit  instruments,  in  the  hands  of 
power,  to  reduce  the  ancient  f^  Protestant 
colonies  to  the  same  state  of  slavery  with  them- 
selves. • 

This  was  evidentiy  the  oblect  of  the  act;  and 
in  thlB  view,  being  extremely  dangerous  to  our 
liberty  and  quiet,  we  cannot  forb^  coinplain- 
ing  of  it,  as  hostile  to  British  America.  Super- 
added to  these  considerations,  we  cannot  help 
deploring  the  unhi4>py  condition  to  which  it 
has  reduced  the  many  English  settiers  who, 
encouraged  by  the  royal  proclamation,  promis- 
ing the  eigoyment  of  all  tneir  rights,  have  pur- 
chased estates  in  that  country.  They  are  now 
the  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  government,  de- 
prived of  trial  by  Jury,  and  when  imprisoned, 
cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  the  hdbeoi  eornui 
act— that  great  bulwark  and  palladium  of  Eng- 
Hsh  liberty.  Nor  can  we  suppress  our  astonisn- 
ment,  that  a  British  Parliament  should  ever 
consent  to  establish  in  that  country,  a  religion 
that  has  deluged  your  island  in  blood,  and 
dispersed  impiety,  bigotry,  persecution,  mur- 
der and  rebellion  through  every  part  of  the 
worid. 
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This  bdngatnie  state  of  facts,  let  ts  beseech 
70a  to  ocmsider  to  what  end  they  may  lead. 

Admit  that  the  minifltrj,  by  the  powers  of 
Britain  and  the  aid  of  our  Boman  Catholic 
neighbors,  shonlcl  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of 
taxation,  and  reduce  ns  to  a  state  of  perfect 
humiliation  and  slavery:  sach  an  enterprise 
would  doubtless  make  some  addition  to  your 
national  debt,  which  already  presses  down  your 
liberties,  and  fills  you  with  pensioners  and 
placemen.  We  presume,  also,  that  your  com- 
merce will  somewhat  be  diminished.  Howeyer, 
suppose  you  should  prove  yictorious,  in  what 
condition  wiU  you  then  be  f  What  advantages 
or  laurels  will  you  reap  from  such  a  conquest? 

May  not  a  ministry,  with  the  same  armies 
enslave  you  ?  It  may  be  said,  you  will  cease 
to  pay  them — ^but  remember  the  taxes  from 
America,  the  wealth,  and  we  may  add  the  men, 
and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this 
vast  continent,  will  then  be  in  the  power  of 
your  enemies ;  nor  will  you  have  any  reason 
to  expect  that  after  making  slaves  of  us,  many 
among  us  should  refrise  to  assist  in  reducing 
you  to  the  same  abject  state. 

Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerioaL  Enow  that 
in  less  than  half  a  century,  the  quit  rents  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  from  the  numberless 
grants  of  this  vast  continent,  will  pour  large 
streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  cofiers,  and  if 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  taxing  America 
at  pleasure,  the  Crown  will  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  you  for  supplies,  and  will  possess  more 
treasure  than  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
remains  of  liberty  in  your  island.  In  a  wch^ 
take  care  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  pit  that 
is  preparing  for  us. 

We  believe  there  is  yet  mudi  virtue,  much 
justice,  and  much  public  spirit  in  the  £n^^^ 
nation.  To  that  justice  we  now  appeal.  Tou 
have  been  told  that  we  are  seditious,  impatient 
of  government,  and  desirous  of  independency. 
Be  assured  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  calum- 
nies. Permit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves, 
and  we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you,  to 
be  our  greatest  glory,  and  our  greatest  happi- 
ness ;  we  shall  ever  be  ready  to  contribute  all 
in  our  power  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire ;  we 


shall  oonrider  your  enemies  as  our  enemisi, 
and  your  interest  as  our  own. 

But,  if  you  are  determined  that  your  minis- 
ters shall  wantonly  sport  with  the  li^ts  of 
mankindr-if  neither  the  voice  oi  justice,  the 
dictates  of  the  law,  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can 
restrain  your  hands  from  shedding  human 
blood,  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  thai 
tell  you,  that  we  will  never  submit  to  be  hew- 
ers of  wood  or  drawers  of  water,  for  anj 
ministry,  or  nation  in  the  world. 

Place  us  Jul  the  same  situation  that  we  wen 
in,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former 
harmony  will  be  restored. 

But  lest  the  same  supineness,  and  the  same  inat- 
tention to  our  common  interest,  which  you  have 
for  several  years  shown,  should  continue,  we 
think  it  prudent  to  anticipate  the  conse<raenoes. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  Boston, 
the  ministry  have  endeavored  to  induce  sob- 
mission  to  their  measures.  The  like  fate  may 
befall  us  alL  We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to 
live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  subsbtence  to 
the  fertility  and  bounty  of  our  native  soO, 
which  will  afiford  us  all  the  necessaries,  and 
some  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  We  have 
suspended  our  importation  from  Great  Britain 
ana  Ireland ;  and,  in  less  than  a  year's  time, 
unless  our  grievances  ^ould  be  redressed,  shaU 
discontinue  our  exports  to  those  kingdoms,  and 
the  West  Indies. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret,  however,  that 
we  find  ourselves  compelled,  by  the  overroling 
principles  of  self-preservation,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures detrimental  in  their  consequences,  to 
numbers  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But,  we  hope,  that  the  magna- 
nimity and  Justice  of  the  British  nation  will 
fnmi^  a  Parliament  of  such  wisdom,  inde- 
pendence, and  public  spirit,  as  may  save  the 
violated  rights  of  the  whole  empire,  from  the 
devices  of  wicked  ministers  and  evil  counsel- 
lors, whetiier  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  therebj 
restore  that  harmony,  friendship,  and  fraternal 
affection  betweoi  aU  the  inhabitants  of  his 
M^esty's  kingdoms  and  territories,  so  ardently 
willed  for  by  every  true  and  honest  American* 
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Thomab  Bahdolph,  the  poet  and  cotemporary  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  who,  before  ^  death  pot 
a  stop  to  his  rising  genius  and  flune,*'  had  gained  a  sterling  reputation  among  the  wits  of  his 
age,  was  the  great-ande  of  Sir  John,  the  grandfather  of  £dmimd  Randolph.  The  faxralj  were 
high  LaialutSy  in  the  dvil  wars,  and  being  entirely  broken  and  dispersed,  Sir  Jdin's  fieUiier*  de- 
termined, as  many  other  Gaivalim^  did,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  Western  world.  From  his 
eniiest  diildhood.  Sir  John  evinced  a  great  propensity  to  letters ;  to  improve  whidi  he  was  first 
pat  imder  the  care  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  who  came  over  among  the  French  Befhgees.  But 
afterwards  he  received  a  more  complete  education  at  William  and  Mary  OoUege,  in  Virginia. 
He  finished  his  stadies  in  the  law,  in  Gray's  Inn  and  the  Temple ;  and  having  put  on  his  Barris- 
ter's gown,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  from  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  he  was 
ranked  among  the  practitioners  of  the  first  figure  and  distinction.  At  the  time  of  the  disputes 
in  New  York  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  Court  of  Exchequer,  Sir  John  expressed 
his  sentiments  upon  the  sulirfect^  whick  were  dear  and  fordble,  and  now  form  a  part  of  tho 
JndicuJ  history  of  that  State.t  In  the  autumn  of  1781,  he  went  to  England  and  ^presented  to 
his  Migesty  a  state  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  which  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  receive  very  graciously,  and  to  confer  the  honor  of  knighthood  on  the  said  gen- 
tleman.'' t  After  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  was  dected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1784,  delivered  his  inaugural  before  that  body.  ^  If  I 
ahaQ  endeavor,"  he  said,  **  to  make  the  established  rules  of  our  proceedings  subservient  to  my 
own  fandes  and  humors,  or  interests ;  or  shall  bring  into  this  chair  a  restlessness  and  Impatience 
about  points  that  may  be  carried  tfgai^  my  sentiments,  or  shall  pretend  to  any  authority  of 
•wiring  any  member  in  his  opinion ;  I  say,  then  I  shall  deserve  to  have  no  influence  upon  your 
poceedings,  but  do  not  doubt,  nay,  I  hope,  you  will  mortify  me  with  the  utmost  of  your  con- 
tempt for  the  inconsistence  of  my  theory  and  practice.  And  if  I  shall  happen  to  succeed  better^ 
I  will  pretend  to  no  other  pndse  but  that  of  not  having  deceived  the  expectations  of  so  many 
worthy  gentiemen  who  have  continued  to  heap  upon  me  such  a  series  of  favors,  which,  so  long 
as  I  retain  the  memory  of  any  thing,  I  must  look  upon  as  the  chief  foundation  of  the  oredii 
ad  rqiMitation  of  my  ^0."$ 

In  March,  1787,  Sir  John  Randolph  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  Willidm  and  Mary  College.  According  with  his  directions,  he  was  borne  to  th,e 
place  of  interment  "  by  six  hcmesti  industrious,  poor  hous^eepers  of  Bruton  parish,  who  were 

*  TUi  WM  WUIUm  Bandolph,  of  Torkej  Isknd,  in  Yirginia.  Little  is  known  of  Um.  Tnditton  mju  thftt  bo  eoM 
•vtr  from  Torkfhiro  poor,  and  made  Ids  Uvbig  by  building  barna,  and  bj  bia  indnatrj  aoqoirad  large  poweajlona  of  land. 

t  Sir  Jobn*s  letter  on  tbia  raljeet,  ia  pnbliabed  in  tbe  appendix  of  Smitb'a  Hiatorj  of  New  York.  Sd.  1880.  ToL  2, 
page  874    New  Toik  Historical  Soclet7*a  CoUeetioni. 

X  Bndfind*a  Ameriean  Weeklj  Herenrj,  Jan.  80tb— Feb.  6tb,  178S-8.  The  editor  of  tbia  paper,  after  notleing  these 
ikcte,  eoBdndes:  **The  pnbUe  ia  impatient  to  see  the  contents  of  those  papen,  whieb  are  latd  to  be  designed  for  pabUe 

1 1  fcn  leport  of  this  speech  Is  pmblished  In  the  American  Weekly  MsNuy,  8^  19-98, 17M. 
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to  haye  twenty  pounds  divided  among  them,  and  attended  by  a  nnmeroos  assembly  of  gentle- 
men and  others,  who  paid  the  last  honors  to  him  with  great  solemnity,  decency  and  respeof** 

Edmnnd  Randolph  was  bom  on  the  tenth  of  Angnst^  1758.  His  father -early  adhered  to  the 
eanse  of  Great  Britain,  Joined  the  fortunes  of  Lord  Dnnmore,  and  finally  disinherited  his  bod 
for  refusing  to  follow  in  the  same  conrsct  Of  the  youth  and  early  education  of  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph we  have  no  particulars.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  in  August,  1775,  he  joined  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge,  and  was  taken  into  the  military  family  of  General  Washington 
as  an  aid-de-camp.  He  remained  here  but  a  short  time,  being  recalled  to  Virginia  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  by  the  death  of  his  unde,  Peyton  Randolph.  In  1776  he  was  delegated  to 
the  Virginia  Oonvention  as  the  alternate  of  George  Wythe,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
year  was  elected  Mayor  of  Williamsburg,  the  city  he  represented  in  the  Convention.  Bubse- 
qnentiy  he  was  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the  new  constita- 
tioD,  and  at  a  future  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  he  was  elected  its  clerk. 

In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  was  the  law,  his  success  was  eminent  and  extraor- 
dinary. Clients  filled  his  office,  and  beset  him  on  his  way  from  the  office  to  the  court-house, 
**with  their  papers  in  one  hand  and  their  guineas  in  the  other."  {  He  was  a  member  (tf  the 
Continental  Congress  from  1779  until  1782,  and  in  1786  was  deoted  €k>vemor  of  Virginia,  sno- 
eeeding  in  that  office  Patrick  Henry.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Annspo- 
Bs  Convention,  and  subsequentiy  to  the  Conventicm  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  to  revise 
the  articles  of  con£»deration.  His  career  in  that  assembly  was  marked  and  effective.!  He  af- 
terward was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  sammoned  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. President  Washington  i^pointed  him  the  first  Attorney-General  under  the  federal 
i^ystem,  and  in  1795  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  as  successor  of  Mr. 
JefiSarscm.  He  remained  in  this  position  but  a  ^ort  time,  resundng  the  practice  of  tiie  law  at 
Richmond  in  the  antumn  of  the  following  year.  At  the  celebrated  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  on  tl)e 
charge  of  treason,  in  May,  1807,  Mr.  Randolph  was  associated  with  Luther  Martin  and  other 
distinguished  lawyers,  in  the  defence  of  that  unfortunate  man. 

He  died  on  the  twelfth  of  September,  1818,  in  IVederic  (now  Page)  county,  Virginia,  in  the 
■iztieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  an  extremely  valuable  manuscript  history  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  occupies  a  prominent  position.    This  never  i^peared  in  print,  and  finally  was  destroyed.! 

<  ObttuuT  nottoe  of  Bir  John  Bandolph,  iraUlBhed  in  the  YbglniA  Churtte,  of  Mirdi  Utfa,  1T8T,  and  reprodnced  In  At 
TliflniA  Hktoric^  Boslftor,  Vol  4,  jMge  ISSL 

t  John  Randolph,  tho  flUhor  of  Edmnnd,  waa  attomax-gaiMnd  of  Ylrglnia,  nndor  tho  tojal  gOTtmawat  Ha  watt 
hrothor  of  Peyton  Randolph,  president  of  the  Continental  Omgnm,  ^ 

%  Yirginln  Convention  of  1770,  by  Hugh  Blair  Qrlgaby,  page  71,  et  aeq. 

I  Aa  ehlef  magistrate  of  Virginia,  it  became  the  duty  of  Kr.  Randolph  to  aeeare  the  attendanee  of  Waahington  npon  fta 
Federal  ConTention.  Thiamntterhe  managed  with  great  tact  and  deUcaoy;  and,bjthealdof  other  Menda,  he  aneoeededii 
ererooming  the  soruples  of  the  illoatriona  patriot,  then  reposing  in  the  retirement  of  Mount  Vernon.  QoTemor  Randolph^ 
flondnct  with  regard  to  the  constitution  might  seem  to  be  marked  by  inconsistency,  if  we  were  not  able  to  explain  it  by  the 
■Mttre  of  diaintereated  petriotiam  from  which  he  OTidently  acted.  He  brongfat  to  the  conrention  the  moat  aeriou  appre- 
hemlona  for  the  flite  of  the  Union.  Bnt  he  thooi^  that  the  dangers  with  which  it  waa  Bvroanded  might  be  nveitcd,  by 
correcting  and  enlarging  the  Artldea  of  ConliBderation.  When,  at  length,  the  gorenment,  which  was  actnaOy  framed,  was 
fcund  to  be  a  system  containing  ikr  greater  restraints  upon  the  powers  of  the  States  than  he  believed  to  be  either  ezpedieBt 
•r  Bilb,  he  endeaTored  to  proenre  a  rote  anthoriaing  amendments  to  be  anbmitted  by  the  State  conventions,  aod  to  be 
inaUy  decided  on  by  another  general  convention.  This  proposition  waa  rejected,  and  he  declined  to  aign  the  eonattlBtkn 
dwiiring  to  be  tree  to  oppoae  or  advocate  Its  adi^on,  when  it  ahoold  come  belBN  hia  own  State,  aa  hia  judgment  b1^ 
dietate.— {^<rM«*e  JTMory  qfilU  OontUMUna,  Vol.  1,  pag4  481 :  MadUon  Papf, 

I  While  Mr.  Wirt  waa  preparing  hia  eloquent  life  of  Patrick  Henry,  he  aaw  and  consulted  this  manuscript   Base 
ywwaftwr,ttwaadeatipy^bynareatHewOrieana,whfl»tethepawairis>afngiMflaoaeflMmnndRnndo»h.-^^ 
^inrf§PatHekB0nr^,paff4lL    Grigib^t  Vlrgkda  QwewKf  ^m%,p*g4t^ 
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.Mr.  Bandolph  delivered  the  foUawiDg  speeoh 
in  Hie  OoBventioa  of  Virginia,  on  the  sixth  of 
Jnne,  1788 — the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
fint  article  of  the  Ckuurtitation  heing  under 
oonaderation.* 

Mb.  Ghaibmah:  I  am  a  child  of  the  RotoIu- 
lioB.  Mj  ooontry,  very  earlj  indeed,  took  me 
vndsr  her  protection  at  a  time  when  I  most 
wanted  it;  ai^  hj  a  soccession  of  £ityors  and 
kiaora,  preyented  even  mj  most  ardent  wishes. 
I M  ue  highest  gratitade  and  attachment  to 
mj  country ;  her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent 
pnjer  of  my  heart  Oonsoioos  of  having  ex- 
erted my  faoahies  to  the  utmost  in  her  hehal^ 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  esteem 
of  my  countrymen,  I  riiall  twp  ahundant  cmi- 
ffoiatfcn  from  the  rectitude  of  my  int^ilions : 
hoBora,  when  compared  to  the  satia&ctioii  ac- 
cmiBg  from  a  conscious  ind^tendence  and  rec- 
titBde  ^  conduct,  are  no  equiyalent  The  un- 
wearied study  of  my  lifSd,  shall  he  to  promote 
hsr  happiness.  As  a  citizen,  amhition  and 
pop«larity  are  no  ohjeots  with  me.  I  expect, 
m  tike  covrse  of  a  year,  to  retire  to  that  private 
station  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially 
prete  to  idl  other8.t  The  security  of  puhlio 
Jutice,  sir,  \b  what  I  most  fervently  wish-— as  I 
ocBsider  that  ot^ect  to  he  the  primary  step  to 
the  attainment  of  puhlio  happiness.  I  can  de- 
dsr<e  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  the  part  I 
take  in  this  very  important  question,  I  am  actu- 
ated hy  a  regard  for  what  I  conceive  to  he  our 
true  interest.  I  can  also,  with  equal  sincerity, 
dadare  that  I  would  Join  heart  and  hand  in  re- 
jecting this  system,  did  I  conceive  it  would  pro- 
mote our  happiness :  hut  having  a  strong  con- 
viction on  my  mind,  at  this  time,  that,  hy  a 
^i^Mminn^  WO  shsll  throw  away  all  those  hless- 
iBgs  we  have  so  eamiBstly  fought  for,  and  that 
a  r^leetion  of  the  constitution  will  operate  dis- 
mkm — pardon  me  if  I  discharge  the  ohligation 
I  owe  to  mv  country  hy  voting  for  its  adoption. 
We  are  told  that  the  report  of  dangers  is  false. 
The  cry  of  peace,  sir,  is  false :  say  peace,  when 
there  is  peace :  it  is  hut  a  sudden  calm.  The 
tsmpert  growls  over  you — look  around — where- 
soevo'  you  look,  you  see  danger.  When  there 
am  to  many  witnesses,  in  many  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, that  Justice  is  suffocated^  shall  peace  and 
happiness  still  he  said  to  reign  9  Oaado^  sir, 
iKfiiea  an  midisguised  representation  of  our 
titaation.  Candor,  sir,  demands  a  fltithful  ex- 
positioii  of  fiicts.  Many  dtiiens  have  found 
iBstioe  strani^  and  trampled  under  foot, 
throo^  the  course  of  Jurisprudence  in  this 
eoantry.  Are  those  who  have  dehts  due  them, 
Mtidled  with  your  government!  Arenotored- 
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itOTS  wearied  with  the  tedious  procrastination 
of  vour  legal  process— a  process  ohsoured  hy 
legisUtive  mists  ?  Oast  your  eves  to  your  sea- 
ports, see  how  commerce  languishes:  this  coun- 
try, so  blessed  by  nature  with  every  advantage 
that  can  render  commerce  profitable,  through 
deflective  legislation,  is  deprived  dT  all  the  ben- 
efits and  emoluments  she  might  otiierwise  reap 
from  it  We  hear  many  complaints  on  the  suIh 
Ject  of  located  land»— a  varletv  of  competitor! 
daiming  the  same  lands  under  legislative  acts— 

SuUic  &ith  TOt)strated,  and  private  confidence 
estrcnred.  I  ask  you  if  your  laws  are  reve- 
renced? In  every  well  regulated  community, 
the  laws  command  respect  Are  yours  entitied 
to  reverence?  We  not  only  see  violations  (tf 
the  constituticm,  but  of  naticmal  prindples  hn 
repeated  instances.  How  is  the  fact?  The 
history  of  the  violations  of  the  constitution  ex- 
tends firom  the  year  1776,  to  this  present  time — 
violations  made  by  formal  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  every  thing  has  been  drawn  within  the 
legislative  vortex.  There  is  one  example  of  this 
violation  in  Virginia,  of  a  most  striking  and 
shocking  nature ;  an  example  so  horrid,  tiiat  if 
I  conceived  n^  country  would  pasdvely  permit 
a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as  it  Is  to  me,  I  would 
seek  means  of  expatriating  mysdf  fh>m  it  A 
mauj  who  was  then  a  citizen,  was  deprived  of 
his  life,  thus :  tram  a  mere  relianoe  on  general 
reports,  a  gentieman  in  the  House  of  Ddegatea 
informed  the  House,  that  a  certain  man  (JosiiA 
Phillips)  had  committed  several  crimes,  and 
was  running  at  large,  perpetrating  other 
crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for  leave  to  at- 
taint him.  He  obtained  that  leave  instant^. 
No  sooner  did  he  obtain  it,  than  he  drew  fVom 
his  pocket  a  bill  already  written  for  that  efiM : 
it  was  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and  carried 
to  the  Senate:  I  will  not  say  that  it  passed  the 
same  day  through  the  Senate ;  but  he  was  at- 
tainted very  s{^edily  and  precipitatdy,  with- 
out any  proof  better  than  vague  reports  I 
Without  being  confironted  with  hlB  accusers 
and  witnesses;  without  the  privilege  of  calling 
for  evidence  in  his  behalf^  he  was  sentenced  to 
death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed.* 
Was  this  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life,  the 
dearest  gift  of  God  to  num,  consistent  with  the 
genius  of  a  republican  government?  Is  this 
compatible  with  the  spirit  at  f^'eedom?  Thia, 
sir,  lias  made  the  deepest  Impression  on  my 
heart,  and  I  cannot  contemplate  it  without 
horror. 

There  are  still  a  multiplicity  of  complaints 
of  the  debility  of  the  laws.  Justice,  in  many 
instances,  Ib  so  unattainable,  that  commerce 
may.  In  foot,  be  said  to  be  stopped  entirely. 
There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  this  land:  can  peace 
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exist  with  ii^nstice,  lioentioiuaiess,  insecnritj 
and  oppression?  These  considerations,  inde- 
pendent of  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet 
enumerated,  would  he  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  oonstitation,  hecause  it  se- 
eores  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  his  person  and 
property,  and  will  invigorate  and  restore  com- 
merce and  industry. 

An  additional  reason  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it 
is  that  excessive  licentiousness  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  rehkxation  of  our  laws,  and 
which  will  he  checked  by  this  government 
Let  us  judge  from  the  fate  of  more  ancient  na- 
tions. Licentiousness  has  produced  tyranny 
among  many  of  them.  It  has  contributed  as 
much  (if  not  more)  as  any  other  cause  whatso- 
ever, to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  I  have  re- 
spect for  the  integrity  of  our  legidators;  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  virtuous :  but  as  long  as  the 
defects  of  the  constitution  exist,  so  long  will 
laws  be  imperfect  The  honorable  gentleman 
went  on  further,  and  SMd  that  the  accession  of 
eight  States  is  not  a  reason  for  our  adoption. 
Many  other  things  have  been  alleged  out  of  or- 
der; instead  of  discussing  the  system  regularly, 
a  variety  of  points  are  promiscuously  debated, 
in  order  to  make  temporary  impressions  on  the 
members.  Sir,  were  I  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  their  arguments  I  would  ioin  them  heart 
and  hand.  Were  I  convinoed  that  the  acces- 
sion of  eight  States  did  not  raider  our  acoee- 
iion  also  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union,  I 
would  not  accede  to  it  till  it  should  be  pre- 
viously amended;  but,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Union  will  be  lost  by  our  rejection.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  adopted  it;  she  has  recommend- 
ed subsequent  amendments ;  her  influence  must 
be  very  considerable  to  obtain  th^n :  I  trust 
my  countrymen  have  sufficient  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue to  entitie  them  to  equal  respect 

Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser,  we  ought  to 
prescribe  amendments  to  the  other  States?  I 
nave  considered  this  subject  deliberately ;  wea- 
ried myself  in  endeavoring  to  find  a  possibility 
of  preserving  the  Union,  without  our  uncondi- 
tional ratification;  but,  sir,  in  vain;  I  find  no 
other  means.  I  ask  myself  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions applicable  to  the  adopting  States,  and  I 
oondude,  will  they  repent  of  what  they  have 
done?  Will  they  acluiowledge  themselves  in 
an  error?  Or  w&l  they  recede  to  gratify  Vir- 
ginia? My  prediction  is  that  they  will  not 
Shall  we  stand  by  ourselves,  and  be  severed 
from  the  Union  if  amendments  cannot  be  had  ? 
I  have  every  reason  for  determining  within 
myself  that  our  r^eotion  must  dissolve  the 
Uni<m,  and  that  that  diMolution  will  destroy 
our  political  h^>piness.  The  honorable  gentie- 
man  was  pleased  to  draw  out  several  other  ar- 
guments, out  of  order:  that  this  government 
would  destroy  the  State  governments,  the  trial 
by  lury,  ^cc.  ^cc,  and  ccMiduded,  by  an  illus- 
tration of  his  opinion,  by  a  reference  to  the 
confederacy  of  the  Swiss.  Let  us  argue  with 
vnpr^udiced  minds.  He  savs  that  the  trial  by 
Jury  is  gone;  is  this  fo?    AlthoUig^  I  have  de- 


clared my  determination  to  give  my  vote  for  it, 
yet  I  shall  freely  censurd  those  parts  whidi  ap- 
pear to  me  reprehensible.  The  trial  by  jury,  m 
criminal  cases,  is  secured;  in  civil  cases  it  is 
not  so  expressly  secured  as  I  could  wish  it;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  has  the  power 
of  taking  away  this  privilege,  which  is  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  each  State,  and  not  given 
away  by  this  constitution.  I  have  no  fear  on 
this  subject ;  Congress  must  regulate  it  so  as 
to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk  my  propertj 
on  the  certainty  that  they  will  institute  the 
trial  by  jury  in  such  manner  as  shall  accommo- 
date the  conv^ences  of  the  inhabitants  ia 
every  State ;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this 
acconmiodation  was  the  principal  cause  of  its 
not  beiuff  provided  for.  It  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  individuaJis  composing  Congress  to  put  it 
on  this  convenient  footing.  Shall  we  not 
choose  men  respectable  for  thdr  good  qualities! 
Or  can  we  suppose  that  men,  tainted  with  the 
worst  Tioes.  will  get  into  Congress?  I  b^ 
leave  to  differ  from  the  honorable  gentiemsn, 
in  another  point  He  dreads  that  ffcetX  incon- 
veniences will  ensue  fr^m  the  federal  court; 
that  our  citizens  will  be  harassed  by  beiDg 
carried  thither.  I  cannot  think  that  this  power 
of  the  federal  judidary  will  necessarily  be 
abused.  The  inconvenience  here  suggested 
being  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  most  of  the 
States,  will,  by  general  consent  of  the  States, 
be  removed;  imd,  I  trust,  such  regulaticms 
i^aU  be  made,  in  this  case,  as  will  accommodate 
the  people  in  every  State.  The  honorable  gen- 
tieman  mstanced  the  Swiss  cantons  as  an  ex- 
ampk^  to  show  us  the  possibility,  if  not  expe- 
diency, of  being  in  amicable  alliance  with  the 
other  States,  without  adopting  this  system. 
Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fatal  in  politi- 
cal reasoning,  unless  well  guarded.  Ov^r  men- 
tal ability  is  often  so  contracted,  and  powers  of 
investigation  so  limited,  that  sometimes  we  ad- 
duce as  an  example  in  our  favor  what  in  £Mt 
militates  against  us.  Examine  the  situation  of 
that  country  comparatively  to  us.  Its  extent 
and  situation  are  totally  different  from  ours ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  powerftil,  ambitious,  and  re- 
ciprocally Jealous  nations ;  its  territoiy  small, 
and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  The  peculiarity, 
nr,  of  their  situation,  has  kept  these  cantons 
together,  and  not  that  system  of  alliancecto 
which  the  gentieman  seems  to  attribute  the 
durability  and  felicity  of  their  connection. 

[Here  Mr.  Rand<^ph  quoted  wmie  passages 
frtwi  Stanyard,  illustrating  his  argument,  and 
larffdy  commented  upon  them;  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  narrow  confines  oi  that 
country  rendered  it  very  posnble  for  a  system 
of  confederacy  to  accommodate  those  cantons, 
that  would  not  suit  the  United  States;  that  it 
was  the  fear  ci  the  ambitious  and  warlike  na- 
tions that  surrounded  them,  and  the  redproeal 
jealousy  of  the  other  European  powers,  that 
rendered  their  union  so  durable;  and  that  not- 
withstandinff  these  circumstances,  and  their 
I  being  a  hardy  race  of  people^  yet  •ueh  waa  the 
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i^fndieioiis  constmotion  of  their  oonfederaoy, 
that  yery  considerable  broils  sometimes  inter- 
niptod  their  harmony.] 

He  then  continued— I  haye  produced  this 
example  to  show  that  we  ongnt  not  to  be 
smnsed  with  historical  references  which  haVe 
no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  points  under  our  con- 
sideration. We  ought  to  confine  ourselyes  to 
thoee  points  solely  which  haye  an  immediate 
and  strict  similitude  to  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion. The  reference  made  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  oyer  the  way  is  extremely  inappli- 
cable to  us.  Are  the  Swiss  cantons  circum- 
stanced as  we'are?  Are  we  surrounded  by 
formidable  nations,  or  are  we  situated  in  any 
manner  like  them  f  We  are  not  sir.  Then  it 
naturally  results  that  no  such  friendly  intercourse 
as  he  flattered  himself  with  could  take  place,  in 
case  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Union.  We  are  re- 
motely situated  from  powerful  nations,  the 
dread  of  whose  attack  might  impel  us  to  unite 
firmly  with  one  another;  we  are  not  situated 
in  an  inaocessible,  strong  position ;  we  haye  to 
fear  much  from  one  another;  we  must  soon 
feel  the  fatal  effects  of  an  imperfect  system  of 
union. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attacks  the  consti- 
tution, as  he  thinks  it  contrary  to  our  bill  of 
riffhtfl.  Do  we  not  appeal  to  the  people,  by 
whose  authority  all  goyemment  is  made  ?  That 
bill  of  rights  is  of  no  yalidity,  because,  I  con- 
eeiye,  it  is  not  formed  on  due  authority.  It  is 
not  a  part  of  our  constitution ;  it  has  neyer  se- 
cured U8  against  any  danger ;  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly disregarded  and  yiolated.  But  we 
must  not  discard  the  confederation,  for  the  re- 
membrance of  its  past  seryices.  I  am  attached 
to  old  seryants.  I  have  regard  and  tenderness 
for  this  old  servant ;  but  when  reason  tells  us 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  retained  without 
throwing  away  all  that  it  has  gained  us,  and 
running  the  risk  of  losing  every  thing  dear  to 
OS,  muat  we  still  continue  our  att^hmentf 
Reason  and  my  duty  tell  me  not  Other  gen- 
tlemen may  think  otherwise.  But,  sir,  is  it 
not  possible  that  men  may  differ  in  sentiments, 
and  still  be  honest?  We  have  an  inquisition 
within  ourselves  that  leads  us  not  to  offend  so 
much  against  charity.  The  gentleman  ex- 
presses a  necessity  of  being  suspicious  of  those 
who  goyem.  I  will  agree  with  him  in  the  ne- 
eesR^  of  political  Jealousy  to  a  certain  extent; 
but  we  ought  to  examine  how  far  this  political 
jealousy  ought  to  be  carried.  I  confess  that  a 
certain  degree  of  it  is  highly  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty;  but  it  ou^t  not  to  be 
extraded  to  a  degree  which  is  degrading  and 
humiliating  to  human  nature ;  to  a  degree  of 
resdessnesH  and  active  disquietude  Efficient  to 
^sturb  a  oommunity  or  preclude  the  possibility 
of  political  happiness  and  contentment  Con- 
fldenoe  ought  also  to  be  equally  limited.  Wis- 
dom shrinks  from  extremes,  and  fixes  on  a 
medium  as  her  choice.  Experience  and  history, 
the  least  fiillible  judges,  teach  us  that  in  form- 
ing a  goyemmen^  the  powers  to  be  given  must 


be  commensurate  to  the  otject  A  less  degree 
will  defeat  the  intention,  and  a  greater  will 
subject  the  people  to  the  depravi^  of  rulers, 
who,  though  they  are  but  tne  agents  of  the 
people,  pervert  their  powers  to  their  own 
emolument  and  ambitious  yiews. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
detain  the  House,  but  tiie  relation  of  a  variety 
of  matters  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  in- 
formed the  House  yesterday,  before  rising,  that 
I  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  having  a 
national  government,  in  preference  to  the  con- 
federation ;  also,  to  show  the  necessity  of  con- 
ceding the  power  of  taxation,  and  of  distin- 
guishing between  its  objects;  and  I  am  the 
more  happy,  that  I  possess  materials  of  infor- 
mation for  that  purpose.  My  intention  then  is, 
to  satisfy  the  gentiemen  of  wis  committee,  that 
a  national  government  is  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligible,  in 
our  present  situation.  The  introductory  step 
to  this  will  be,  to  endeayor  to  convince  the 
House  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  that 
the  present  confederation  is  actually  inadequate 
and  unamendable.  The  extent  of  the  country 
is  objected  to,  by  the  gentieman  over  the  way, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ing a  national  government  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  yery  strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine, 
to  admit  tiie  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  yet 
urge  this  last  objection,  which  I  think  goes 
radically  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  itself. 
If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  conclusive 
argument  against  a  national  goyemment,  it  is 
equally  so  against  an  union  with  the  other 
States.  Instead  of  entering  largely  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  different 
kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  inquiry  into 
the  particular  extent  of  country,  that  may  m\t 
the  genius  of  this  or  that  government,  I  ask  this 
question — ^is  this  goyemment  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Virginia  f  Is  the  Union  indispensable 
for  our  happiness?  I  confess  it  is  impmdent 
for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  another, 
whose  situation  and  constmction  of  government 
are  dissimilar  with  its  own.  It  is  impolitic 
and  improper  for  men  of  opulence  to  join  their 
interest  with  men  of  indigence  and  chance. 
But  we  are  now  inquiring,  particularly,  whether 
Virginia,  as  contradistingidshed  from  the  other  ^ 
States,  can  exist  without  the  Union — a  hard 
question,  perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said.  I 
will  yenture,  howeyer,  to  say,  she  cannot 
I  ^all  not  rest  contented  with  asserting,  I  shall 
endeayor  to  prove.  Look  at  the  most  powerfrd 
nations  on  earth.  England  and  France  haye 
had  recourse  to  this  expedient  Those  coun- 
tries found  it  necessary  to  unite  with  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  and  this  union  has  prevented 
the  most  lamentable  mischiefs.  What  divine 
pre-eminence  is  Vhrginia  possessed  o^  aboye 
other  States  ?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and 
thunder,  to  bid  defiance  to  foreign  nations? 
And  can  she  exist  without  an  union  with  her 
neighbors,  when  the  most  potent  nations  have 
found  such  an  union  necessaiy,  not  only  to 
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th^pditieal  felidt^,  but  their  nftttonal  ezisi- 
•noe  f  Let  us  examine  her  ability.  Although 
it  be  impoerible  to  determine,  with  accoracj, 
what  degree  of  internal  strength  a  nation  ought 
to  poaeeea,  to  enable  it  to  stand  hj  itself;  yet 
there  are  certain  sure  facts  and  cironmstancos, 
which  demonstrate  that  a  particular  nation 
f  annot  stand  singly.  I  {lave  spoken  with  free- 
doHL  and,  I  tmst,  I  have  done  it  with  decency; 
bnt  I  mnst  also  q>eak  with  troth.  If  Virginia 
can  exist  without  the  Union,  Ae  mnst  deriye 
that  ability  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources, 
Tiz. :  from  her  natural  situation,  or  because  she 
has  no  reason  to  fear  from  other  nations.  What 
is  her  situation  f  •  She  is  not  inaccessible.  She 
is  not  a  petty  republic,  like  that  of  St.  Marino, 
surrounded  with  rocks  and  mountains,  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile,  nor  worthy  the  envy  of 
surrounding  nations.  Were  this,  sir,  her  situ- 
ation, she  might,  like  that  petty  state,  subsist, 
separated  from  all  the  world.  Chi  the  contrary, 
she  is  very  accessible :  the  large,  capacious  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  which  is  but  too  excellently 
adapted  for  the  admission  of  enemies,  renders 
her  very  vulnerable.  I  am  informed,  and  I 
believe  rightly,  because  I  derive  my  informa- 
tion from  those  whose  knowledge  is  most  re- 
spectable, that  Virginia  is  in  a  very  unhi^py 
position,  with  respect  to  the  access  of  foes  by 
sei^  though  happily  situated  for  commerce. 
This  being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  us  look  at 
land.  She  has  frontiers  adjoining  the  States 
<^  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina. 
Two  of  those  States  have  declared  themselves 
members  of  the  Union*  Will  she  be  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States?  Cast 
Tour  eves  to  the  western  country,  that  is  in- 
habited by  cruel  savages,  your  natual  enemies. 
Besides  uieir  natural  propensity  to  barbarity, 
they  may  be  excited,  by  the  gold  of  foreign 
enemies,  to  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  on 
vour  people.  Our  great,  increasin^^  population. 
IB  one  remedy  to  this  evil;  but,  being  scattered 
thinly  over  so  extensive  a  country,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  collect  their  strength,  or  defend  the 
country.  This  is  one  point  of  weakness.  I 
wish,  for  the  honor  of  my  countrymen,  that  it 
was  the  only  one.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  renders  us  more  vulnerable.  Are 
we  not  weakened  by  the  population  of  those 
whom  we  hold  in  slavery?  The  day  may  come, 
when  they  may  make  an  impression  upon  us. 
Gentlemen  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  subject  think  there  is 
a  cause  of  alarm  in  this  case.  The  number  oi 
those  people,  compared  to  that  of  the  whites, 
is  in  an  immense  proportion:  their  number 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou- 
sand, that  of  the  whites  <«ly  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  Will  the  American 
spirit,  so  much  spoken  o^  repel  an  invading 
enemy,  or  enable  you  to  obtain  an  advantageous 
peace  ?  Manufactures  and  military  stores  may 
afford  relief  to  a  country  exposed :  have  we 
these  at  present?  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  these  hegp.    If  we  shall  be  sepan^ed 


from  the  Union,  shall  our  chance  of  having 
these  be  greater?  Or,  will  not  the  want  or 
these  be  more  deplorable  ?  We  shall  be  tdd  of 
the  exertions  of  Virginia,  under  the  confedmi- 
tion — ^her  achievements,  when  ^e  had  no  com- 
merce. These,  sir,  were  necessary  for  her 
immediate  safiety ;  nor  would  these  have  availed, 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  SUtes.  Those 
States,  then  our  friends,  brothers  and  support- 
ers, will,  if  disunited  fitnn  us^  be  our  bitterest 
enemies. 

If  then,  rir,  Virginia,  ttom  her  situation,  is 
not  inaccessible,  or  invulnerable,  let  us  consider 
if  she  be  protected,  by  having  no  cause  to  fear 
from  other  nations :  has  she  no  cause  to  fear? 
You  will  have  cause  to  fear,  as  a  nation,  if  dis- 
united; you  will  not  only  have  this  cause  to 
fear  from  yourselves,  ftt>m  that  species  of  pop- 
ulation I  hiftve  before  mentioned,  and  your  once 
sister  States,  but  from  the  arms  of  other  na- 
tions. Have  yon  no  cause  of  fear  frt)m  Spain, 
whose  dominions  border  on  your  country? 
Every  nation,  every  people,  in  our  circum- 
stances^ have  always  haa  abundant  cause  to 
fear.  Let  us  see  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
fr^m  France:  let  us  suppose  Virginia  separated 
from  the  other  States :  as  part  of  the  former 
confederated  States,  she  wiU  owe  France  a  veiy 
considerable  sum — ^France  will  be  as  magnani- 
mous as  ever.  France,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
will  have  a  right  to  demand  the  whole  of  her, 
or  of  the  others.  If  France  were  to  demand  it, 
what  would  become  of  the  property  of  Amer- 
ica? Could  she  not  destroy  what  little  com- 
merce we  have?  Could  she  not  seize  our  ships, 
and  carry  havoc  and  destruction  before  her  on 
our  shores?  The  most  liunentable  desolation 
would  take  place.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Spain 
also ;  do  we  expect  indulgence  fh>m  that  quar- 
ter? That  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
debt  due  to  it,  and  power  to  enforce  that  right 
Will  the  Dutch  be  silent  about  the  debt  due  to 
them  ?  Is  there  any  one  pretension,  that  any 
of  these  nations  will  be  patient?  The  debts 
due  the  British  are  also  very  considerable: 
these  debts  have  been  withheld  contrary  to 
treaty:  if  Great  Britain  will  demand  the  pay- 
ment of  these  debts  peremptorily,  what  wul 
be  the  consequence?  Can  we  pay  them  if  de- 
manded? Will  no  danger  result  from  a  reftisal? 
Will  the  British  nation  suffer  their  subjects  to 
be  stripped  of  their  property?  Is  not  that 
nation  amply  able  to  do  its  subjects  justice? 
Will  the  resentment  of  that  powenul  and  super- 
cilious nation  sleep  for  ever?  K  we  become 
one,  sole  nation,  uniting  with  our  sister  States, 
our  means  of  defence  will  be  greater;  th<e  in- 
dulgence for  the  payment  of  those  debts  will  be 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  less  proba- 
ble. Moreover,  vast  quantities  of  lands  have 
been  sold,  by  citixens  of  this  country,  to  Euro- 
peans, and  these  lands  cannot  be  found.  Will 
this  fraud  be  countenanced  or  endured?  Among 
so  many  causes  of  danger,  shall  we  be  secure, 
separated  frx>m  our  sister  States?  Weakness 
itMl^  sir,  will  invite  some  attack  upon  your 
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MQikbrT.  CkmtfimidAte  our  8itiuiti<Hi  deliberate- 
It,  and  consult  history:  it  will  inform  7011, 
that  people  in  onr  oiroomstances  have  ever 
Wen  attacked,  and  snooessfiilly:  open  any  pase, 
and  yon  will  there  find  oar  danger  truly  de- 
picted. If  such  a  people  had  any  thing,  was  it 
not  taken?  The  fate  which  will  befall  us,  I 
fear,  sir,  will  be,  that  we  shall  be  made  a  par- 
tition ot  How  will  these,  our  troubles,  be  re- 
moved? Can  we  have  any  dependence  on 
commerce?  Can  we  make  any  computation 
on  this  subject?*  Where  will  our  ^Ag  appear? 
80  high  is  the  spirit  of  c(»nmercial  nations,  that 
they  will  spend  five  times  the  value  of  the 
ol^t^  to  exclude  their  rivals  from  a  participa- 
tion in  commercial  profits:  they  seldom  regard 
any  expenses.  If  we  should  be  divided  m>m 
the  rest  of  the  States,  upon  what  footing  would 
our  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  be  ?  What 
would  be  the  probable  conduct  of  France  and 
Spain  ?  Every  gentleman  may  imagine,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  natural  consequences.  To  these 
considerations,  I  might  add  mauy  others  of  a 
iiaiilar  nature.  Were  I  to  say,  that  the  bound- 
ary between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  vet 
settled,  I  should  be  told  that  Y ir^ia  and  that 
8tate  go  together.  But  what,  sir,  will  be  the 
consequence  of  the  dispute  that  may  arise  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  Poto- 
mac river?  It  is  thought,  Virginia  has  a  right 
to  an  equal  navigation  with  them  in  that  river. 
If  ever  it  should  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior 
rights  their  charter  will  inevitably  determme  it 
in  their  favor.  The  country  called  the  North- 
em  Neck,  will  probably  be  severed  from  Vir- 
ginia. There  is  not  a  doubt  but  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  pa^  will  annex  themselves  to 
Maryland,  if  Virginia  refuse  to  accede  to  the 
Union.  The  recent  example  of  those  regula- 
tions lately  made  respecting  that  territo^,  will 
illustrate  that  probability.  Virginia  will  also 
be  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania, 
Ml  the  subject  of  boundaries.  I  know  that 
some  gentlemen  are  thonnighly  persuaded,  that 
we  have  a  right  to  those  disputed  boundaries : 
if  we  have  such  a  right,  I  know  not  where  it  is 
to  be  found. 

Are  we  not  borderers  on  States  that  will  be 
MMU'ated  fi*om  us?  Call  to  mind  the  history 
devery  part  of  the  world,  where  nations  have 
bordered  on  one  another,  and  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  our  separation  from  the  Union. 
Peruse  those  histories,  and  you  find  such  coun- 
tries to  have  ever  been  almost  a  perpetual 
•eene  of  bloodshed  and  shinghter.  The  inhab- 
itants of  one  esci^ing  from  punishment  into  the 
other,  protection  given  them,  consequent  pur- 
suit, robbery,  cruelty,  and  murder.  A  numer- 
ous standing  army,  that  dangerous  expedient, 
would  be  necessary,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  such  borders.  Every  gentleman 
will  amplify  the  scene  in  his  own  mind.  If  you 
wish  to  Know  the  extent  of  such  a  scene,  look 
at  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  before 
the  union;  you  will  see  their  borderers  con- 
tinually committing  depredations  and  cruelties, 


of  the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable  nature^ 
on  one  another. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  we  struck  off  from  the 
Union,  and  disputes  of  the  back  lands  ^ould  be 
renewed,  which  are  of  the  most  alarming  na- 
ture, and  which  must  produce  uncommon  mis- 
chiefs, can  you  inform  me  how  this  great  sub- 
ject would  be  settled?  Virginia  has  a  large 
unsettled  country;  she  has,  at  last,  quieted  it; 
but  there  are  great  doubts  whether  she  has 
taken  the  best  way  to  effect  it  If  she  has  not| 
disagreeable  consequences  may  ensue.  I  have 
before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel 
between  the  other  States  and  us;  partioulariy 
the  hatred  that  would  be  generated  by  com- 
mercial competition.  I  will  only  add,  on  that 
subject,  that  controversies  may  arise  concern- 
ing the  fisheries,  which  must  terminate  in  wars. 
Paper  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source 
of  disputes.  Rhode  Island  has  been  in  one 
continued  tnun  of  opposition  to  national  duties 
and  integrity ;  they  have  defrauded  their  cred- 
itors by  their  paper  money.  Other  States  have 
also  had  emissions  of  paper  money,  to  the  ruin 
of  credit  and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia,  at 
a  future  day,  also  recur  to  the  same  expedient? 
Has  Virginia  no  affection  for  pi^r  money,  or 
disposition  to  violate  contracts?  I  fear  she  is 
as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most  other  States 
in  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  a<]yacent 
States  would  be  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
paper  money,  which  would  assuredly  produce 
a  dispute  with  those  States.  This  danger  is 
taken  away  by  the  present  constitution,  as  it 
provides  **That  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit."  Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy 
of  this  State  frequently,  and  may  be  meditating 
examples  of  this  kind  again.  Before  the  revo- 
lution there  was  a  contest  ahout  those  back 
lands,  in  which  even  government  was  a  party; 
it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  Pennsylvania 
was  ready  to  enter  into  a  war  with  us  for  the 
disputed  lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing 
but  the  superior  prudence  of  the  man  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Virginia  could  have 
prevented  it. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  strength  of 
Massacliusetts  and  other  States  to  the  north, 
and  what  would  their  conduct  be  to  us  if  dis- 
united from  them?  In  case  of  a  confiict  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  they 
would  be  aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
more  northern  States;  in  short,  by  that  of  all 
the  adopting  States.  For  these  reasons,  I  con- 
ceive, that  if  Virginia  supposes  she  has  no  cause 
of  apprehension,  she  will  find  herself  in  a  fatal 
error.  SuppoM  the  American  spirit  in  the  full- 
est vigor  in  Virginia;  what  military  prepara- 
tions and  exertions  is  she  capable  of  making  f 
The  other  States  have  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms;  this  will  be  a  good  army,  or  they 
can  very  easily  raise  a  good,  army  out  of  so 
mat  a  number.  Our  muitia  amounts  to  fifty 
uiousand;  even  stretching  it  to  the  improbable 
amount  (urged  by  some)  of  siz^  thousand;  in 
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oase  of  an  attack,  what  defence  can  we  make  ? 
Who  are  militia?  Can  we  depend  solely  npon 
these  ?  I  will  pay  the  last  tribute  of  gratitnde 
to  the  militia  of  my  coxmtry ;  they  performed 
some  of  the  most  ^idlant  feats  during  the  last 
war,  and  acted  as  nobly  as  men  innred  to  other 
avocations  conld  be  expected  to  do ;  bat  sir,  it 
is  dangerous  to  look  to  them  as  onr  sole  pro- 
tectors. Did  ever  militia  defend  a  coontry? 
Those  of  Pennsylvania  were  said  to  differ  very 
little  fi*om  regulars,  yet  these,  sir,  were  insoffi- 
eient  for  the  defence  of  that  State.  The  militia 
of  onr  country  will  be  wanted  for  agricnltare: 
on  this  noblest  of  arts  depends  the  virtue  and 
^e  very  existence  of  a  country ;  if  it  be  ne- 
glected, every  thing  else  must  be  in  a  state  of 
ruin  and  decay.  It  must  be  neglected  if  those 
hands  which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occasion- 
ally called  foiih  on  military  expeditions. 
Bome,  also,  will  be  necessary  for  manufactures, 
and  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  necessary 
for  the  dd  of  the  farmer  and  planter.  If  we 
had  men  sufficient  in  number  to  defend  our- 
selves, it  could  not  avail  without  other  requi- 
sites. We  must  have  a  navy,  to  be  suppoited 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  guard  our 
coasts  and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The 
impossibility  of  building  and  equipping  a  fleet,  in 
a  short  time,  constitutes  the  necessity  of  having 
a  certain  number  of  ships  of  war  always  ready 
in  time  of  peace.  The  maintaining  a  navy  will 
require  money;  and  where,  sir,  can  we  get 
money  for  this  and  other  purposes?  How 
shall  we  raise  it  ?  Review  the  enormity  of  the 
debts  due  by  this  country ;  the  amount  of  debt 
we  owe  to  the  continent  for  bills  of  credit, 
rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There 
is  also  due  the  continent  the  balance  of  requisi- 
tions due  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  this  pro- 
portion, of  the  old  continental  debt,  there  are 
the  foreign,  domestic,  State,  military,  and  loan- 
office  debts,  to  which,  when  you  add  the  British 
debt,  where  is  the  possibUity  of  flnding  money 
to  raise  an  army  or  navy?  Review  then  your 
real  ability.  Shall  we  recur  to  loans  ?  Nothing 
can  be  more  impolitic ;  they  impoverish  a  na- 
tion; we,  sir,  have  nothing  to  repay  them; 
nor,  sir,  can  we  procure  them.  Our  numbers 
are  daily  increasing  by  emigration ;  but  this, 
mr,  will  not  relieve  us,  when  our  credit  is  gone, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  money.  If  the 
imposts  and  duties  in  Virginia,  even  on  the 
present  footing,  be  very  unproductive,  and  not 
equal  to  our  necessities,  what  would  they  be  if 
we  were  separated  from  the  Union  ?  From  the 
first  of  September  to  the  first  of  June,  the 
amount  put  into  the  treasury  is  only  fifty-nine 
thousand  pounds,  or  a  little  more.  But,  sir,  if 
smuggling  be  introduced  in  consequence  of  high 
duties,  or  otherwise,  and  the  Potomac  shomd 
be  lost,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  money 
from  these  ? 

Shall  we  be  asked  if  the  impost  would  be 
bettered  by  the  Union?  I  answer  that  it  will, 
sir.    Credit  b^ng  restored  and  confidence  dif- 


fused in  the  country,  merbhants  and  men  of 
wealth  will  be  induced  to  come  among  us; 
emigration  will  increase,  and  commerce  wil 
fiourish ;  the  impost  wul  therefcnre  be  more 
sure  and  produclive.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, can  you  find  men  to  defend  you?  If  not 
men,  where  can  you  have  a  navy?  It  is  aa 
old  observation,  that  he  who  commands  at  sea 
will  command  the  land ;  and  it  is  justified  1^ 
modem  experience  in  war.  The  sea  can  onl  j 
be  commanded  by  commercial  nations.  Ths 
United  States  have  every  means,  by  nature,  to 
enable  them  to  distribute  supplies  mutually 
among  one  another,  to  supply  other  nations 
with  many  articles,  and  to  carry  for  other  na- 
tions. Our  commerce  would  not  be  kindly  re- 
ceived by  fore^^ers,  if  transacted  solely  bj 
ourselves,  as  it  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  na- 
tions to  engross,  as  much  as  poslsible,  the  carry- 
ing trade;  this  makes  it  necessary  to  defend 
our  commerce;  but  how  shall  we  encompass 
this  end?  England  has  ieuisen  to  the  greatest 
height,  in  modem  times,  by  her  navigation  act 
and  other  excellent  regulations.  The  same 
means  would  produce  the  same  effidcts.  We 
have  inland  navigation.  Our  last  exports  did 
not  exceed  one  ndllion  of  pounds.  Our  export 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
We  have  no  manufactures;  depend  for  supplies 
on  other  nations,  and  so  far  are  we  from  having 
any  carrying  trade,  that,  as  I  have  already 
said,  our  exports  are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
Besides  the  profit  that  might  be  made  by  our 
natural  materials,  much  greater  gains  would 
accrue  from  their  being  first  wrought  before 
they  were  exported.  England  has  reaped  im- 
mense profits  by  this ;  nay,  even  by  purchasing 
and  working  up  those  materials  which  her 
country  did  not  afford;  her  success  in  com- 
merce is  ^nerally  ascribed  to  her  navigation 
act  Virgmia  would  not,  encumbered  as  she 
is,  agree  to  have  such  an  act  Thus,  for  the 
want  of  a  navy,  are  we  deprived  of  the  multi- 
farious advantages  of  our  natural  situation ;  not 
is  it  possible,  that  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  we 
ever  should  have  a  navy  sufficient  either  for  our 
defence  or  the  extension  of  our  trade.  I  beg 
gentlemen  to  consider  these  two  things— our 
inability  to  raise  and  man  a  navy^  and  the 
dreadfrd  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

I  will  close  this  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  by  recalling  to  your 
mind  what  passed  in  the  year  1781.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  then,  that  the  pow- 
ers of  a  dictator  were  given  to  the  commandM^ 
in-chief  to  save  us  m>m  destraction.  This 
shows  the  situation  of  the  country  to  have  been 
such  as  made  it  ready  to  embrace  an  actual  dic- 
tator. At  some  future  period,  will  not  our  dis- 
tresses impel  us  to  do  what  the  Dutch  have 
done — throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
stadtholder?  How  infinitely  more  wise  and 
eligible,  than  this  desperate  altemative,  is  ao 
union  with  our  American  brethren?  I  feel 
myself  so  abhorrent  to  any  Uiing  that  will  dis- 
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ntre  our  Union,  that  I  cannot  prevaU  with  m  j- 
•etf  to  aaeent  to  it  direotlT  or  indirectly.  If 
the  Union  is  to  be  disedyed,  what  step  is  to  be 
taken!  Shall  we  form  a  partial  confederacy; 
or,  is  it  expected  that  we  snail  sncoeesAilly  ap- 

a  to  foreign  alliance  for  military  aid?  This 
measure,  sir,  has  rained  almost  every  na- 
tion that  has  nsed  it;  so  dreadful  an  example 
ought  to  be  most  cantionBly  avoided;  for  ieL- 
dom  has  a  nation  recurred  to  the  expedient  ci 
ftoreign  snccor,  without  being  ultimately  crush- 
ed by  that  succor.  We  may  lose  our  liberty 
and  independence  by  this  ii^udicious  sdieme 
of  pcdicy.  Admitting  it  to  be  a  scheme  re- 
bate with  safety,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit — 
France!  Shewdl  disdain  a  connection  with  a 
people  in  our  predicament  I  would  trust  every 
m^Dg  to  the  magnanimity  of  that  nation,  but 
she  would  despise  a  people  who  had,  like  us,  so 
faimradentiy  separated  from  their  brethren; 
ana,  sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with 
what  ticahtr  could  she  become  mistress  of  our 
oonntry.  To  what  nation,  then,  shall  we  ap- 
ply— to  Great  Britain!  Nobody  has  as  yet 
trusted  that  idea.  An  implication  to  any  other 
amst  be  either  frnitiess  or  dangerous;  to  those 
who  advocate  local  confederacies,  and  at  tiie 
same  time  {H-each  up  for  republican  liberty.  I 
answw,  that  their  conduct  is  inconsistent;  tne 
defence  of  such  partial  confederacies  will  re- 
ouire  such  a  degree  of  force  and  expense  as  will 
destroy  every  feature  of  republicanism.  Give 
roe  l^ave  to  say,  that  I  see  lutnd^t  but  destruo- 
tioii  in  a  local  confederacy.  With  what  State 
can  we  confederate  but  North  Carolina— North 
Oarolina,  situated  worse  than  ourselves  !  Oon- 
sdt  yonr  own  reason:  I  beseech  gentiemen 
most  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  ccmsequenoes 
of  snch  a  confederacy ;  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider, whether  Yir^^ida  and  Nortii  Carolina, 
both  oppressed  with  debts  and  slaves,  can  de- 
fa^  themselves  externally,  or  make  their  peo- 
ple happy  internally.  North  Carolina  having 
no  strength  but  inilitia,  and  Virginia  in  the 
asme  situation,  will  make,  I  fear,  but  a  despi- 
cable figmne  in  histoiy.  Thus,  sir,  I  iiope  that 
I  have  satisfied  you  that  we  are  unsafe  without 
an  union,  and  that  in  union  alone  safety  con- 


I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  great  inquiry,  whether 
the  confederation  be  such  a  government  as  we 
ought  to  continue  under ;  whether  it  be  such  a 
ffoverament  as  can  secure  the  felicity  of  any 
free  people.  Did  I  believe  the  cQnfed«*ation 
was  a  good  thread,  which  might  be  broken 
without  destroying  its  utility  entirely,  I  might 
be  indooed  to  concur  in  putting  it  together ; 
but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  inca- 
pacity to  be  mended  or  spliced,  that  I  would 
sooner  recur  to  any  other  expedient 

When  I  spoke  last,  I  endeavored  to  express 
my  sentiments  concerning  that  system,  and  to 
ncdogiae  (if  an  apology  was  necessary)  for 
the  eondoct  of  its  framera— that  it  was  hastily 
devised,  toenableus  to  repel  a  powerfrd  enemy 
—that  the  subject  was  novel,  and  that  ita  inei- 


ficacy  was  not  discovered,  till  requisitions  < 
to  be  made  by  Congress.  In  the  then  situation 
of  America,  a  speedy  remedy  was  necessary  to 
ward  off  the  danger,  and-  this  suffidentiy  an- 
swered that  purpose ;  but  so  universally  is  ita 
imbecility  now  knowii,  that  it  is  almost  useless 
for  me  to  exhibit  it  at  this  time.  Has  not  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  every  other  State,  acknowl- 
edged its  debility,  by  sending  delegates  to  the 
general  convention!  The  confederation  is,  of 
all  things,  the  most  unsafe,  not  only  to  trust  to^ 
in  its  present  form,  but  even  to  amend.  The 
object  <^  a  federal  government  is  to  remedy 
and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  its  individual 
branches;  whether  that  weakness  arises  from 
situation,  or  any  other  external  cause.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  is  it  not  a  miracle  that  the 
confederation  carried  us  through  tiie  last  war  ! 
It  was  our  unanimity,  sir,  that  carried  ua 
through  it  That  system  was  not  ultimately 
concluded  till  the  year  1781 — although  the 
greatest  exertions  wera  made  before  that  time. 
Then*  came  requisitions  of  men  and  money ;  ita 
defects  then  wera  inmiediately  discovered^  the 
quotas  of  men  wera  readily  sent— not  so  those 
of  money.  One  State  feigned  inability,  another 
would  not  comply  till  the  rest  did,  and  various 
excuses  wera  offered ;  so  that  no  money  was 
sent  into  the  treasury— not  a  requisition  was 
frdly  complied  with.  Loans  wera  the  next 
measura  lallen  upon :  upwards  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  doUars  wera  wanting,  besides  tiie  emis- 
sions of  dollars,  forty  for  one.  These  things 
show  the  imposnbility  of  ralying  on  requia- 
tions.  [Hera  Mr.  Bandolph  enumerated  the 
different  delinquencies  of  different  States,  and 
the  consequent  distresses  of  Congress.]  If  the 
American  ^irit  is  to  be  depended  upon,  I 
call  him  to  awake,  to  see  how  his  Americans 
have  been  disgraced:  but  I  have  no  hopes  that 
things  will  be  better  hereafter.  I  fully  expect 
things  will  be  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the 
same  derangements  will  produce  similar  mis- 
carriages. Will  the  American  spirit  produce 
money  or  credit,  xmless  we  alter  our  system! 
Ara  we  not  in  a. contemptible  situation — are  we 
not  the  jest  of  other  nations! 

But  it  is  insinuated,  by  the  honorable  gentie- 
man,  that  we  want  to  be  a  grand,  splen<ud  and 
magnificent  people :  we  wiw  not  to  become  so. 
The  magnificence  of  a  royal  court  is  not  our 
object  We  want  government,  sir — a  govern- 
ment that  will  haye  stability,  and  give  us  secu- 
rity; for  our  present  government  is  destitute  of 
the  one,  and  inciqmble  of  producing  the  other* 
It  cannot  perhi^  with  pn^riety,  be  denomi- 
nated a  government— being  void  of  that  energy 
requisite  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  I  wish  my 
country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  A  well  regulated  community 
is  always  rejected.  It  is  the  internal  situik 
tion.  the  defects  of  government,  that  attract 
foraign  contempt— that  contempt,  sir,  is  too 
often  followed  by  subjugation.  Advert  to  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  a  shrawd  poli- 
tidan  speaks  of  our  government    [Hera  ICr. 
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Baadolph  quoted  a  paiMage  from  Lord  Sheffield, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Great  Britain 
might  engross  onr  trade  on  her  own  terms: 
that  the  imheoilitj  and  ineffioaoj  of  onr  gene? 
ral  government  were  sadi,  that  it  was  impos- 
•ihle  we  oould  oomiteraot  her  polioj,  however 
ri^d  or  illiberal  towards  ns  her  oommeroial 
regulations  mi^t  be.]  Reflect  but  a  moment 
oa  onr  sitaation.  Does  it  not  invite  real  hos- 
tility f  The  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  to 
us,  is  the  natural  effect  of  our  unnerved  govern- 
ment Consider  the  commercial  regulations  be- 
tween us  and  Maryland.  Is  it  not  known  to 
gendemen  that  this  State  and  that  have  been 
makiuff  reprisals  on  each  other,  to  obviate  a 
repetition  of  which,  in  some  degree,  these  reg- 
ulations have  been  made?  Can  we  not  see 
from  this  circumstance,  the  Jealousy,  rivalship 
aod  hatred  that  would  subsist  between  them, 
in  case  this  State  was  out  of  the  Union  ?  They 
are  importing  States,  and  importing  States  will 
ever  be  competitors  and  rivals.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  have  been  oa  the  point  of  war, 
on  the  subject  of  their  pi4>er  money — Congress 
did  not  attempt  to  interpose.  When  Massachu- 
setts was  distressed  by  the  late  insurrection, 
Congress  could  not  relieve  her.  Who  headed 
that  insurrection  f  Rec<^ect  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  raised,  and  the  very  little  ability 
of  the  ringleader,  and  you  cannot  but  deplore 
the  extreme  debility  of  our  merely  ncHninal 
government ;  we  are  too  den>icable  to  be  re- 
garded by  foreign  nations.  The  defects  of  the 
confederation  consisted  principally  in  the  want 
of  power.  It  had  nommally  powers — powers 
on  paper,  which  it  could  not  use.  The  power 
ci  making  peace  and  war  is  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress;  yet  the  power  of  granting  pass- 
ports, though  within  that  of  making  peace  and 
war,  was  considered  by  Virginia  as  belongiuff 
to  herselfl  Without  adequate  powers,  vested 
in  Congress,  America  cannot  be  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Congress,  sir,  ought 
to  be  fblly  vested  with  power  to  support  the 
Union,  protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
maintain  their  commerce,  and  defend  them 
from  external  invadons  and  insults,  and  inter- 
nal insurrections ;  to  maintam  justice,  and  pro- 
mote harmony  and  public  tranquillity  among 
the  States.  A  ^vemment  not  vested  with 
these  powers,  will  ever  be  found  unable  to 
make  us  happy  or  respectable:  how  far  the 
confederation  IS  different  from  such  a  sovem- 
ment,  is  known  to  all  America.  Instead  of  be- 
ing able  to  cherish  and  protect  the  States,  it 
hfw  been  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the 
encroachments  made  up<m  it  by  the  States: 
every  one  of*  them  has  conspired  against  it — 
Virginia  as  much  as  any.  This  fact  could  be 
proved  by  refereuce  to  actual  history.  I  might 
quote  the  observations  of  an  able  modem  au- 
Ukor,  (not  because  he  is  decorated  with  the 
name  of  author,  but  because  his  sentiments  are 
drawn  from  human  nature,)  to  prove  the  dan- 
gerous impolicy  of  withholding  necessary  powers 
mm  C(»]gre6s;  but  I  shall  at  this  time  fatigue 


the  House  as  little  as  possiUe.  What  are  the 
powers  of  Congress  ?  They  have  full  authorify 
to  recommend  what  they  please.  This  recom- 
mendatory power  reduces  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  supplicants.  Consider  the  digni- 
fied language  of  the  members  of  the  Amerioaa 
Congress— Jlay  it  please  your  high  mighti- 
nesses,  of  Virginia,  to  pay  your  ji^  propor- 
tioaate  quota  of  our  national  debt :  we  humbly 
supplicate  that  it  may  please  you  to  comity 
with  your  federal  duties  I  We  implore,  we  beg 
your  obedience  1  Is  not  this,  sir,  a  faur  repre* 
sentation  of  the  powers  of  Congress?  Their 
operations  are  of  no  validity,  when  counteract- 
ed bv  the  States.  Their  authority  to  recom* 
mend  is  a  mere  mockery  of  government 

But  the  amendability  <^  tiie  oonfederation 
seems  to  have  great  weight  on  the  minds  ot 
some  gentlemen.  To  what  point  will  the 
amendments  go?  What  part  makes  the  most 
important  figure?  What  part  deserves  to^be 
retained  ?  In  it,  one  body  has  the  legislative 
executive  and  judicial  powers:  but  the  want  d 
efficient  powers  has  prevented  the  dangers 
naturally  consequent  on  the  union  of  these.  Is 
this  union  consistent  with  an  augmentation  of 
their  power?  Will  yon  then  amend  it,  by 
taking  away  one  of  these  three  powers?    Sq>- 

Qfor  instance,  you  only  vested  it  with  the 
ative  and  executive  powers,  without  any 
control  on  the  judiciary,  what  must  be  the 
result?  Are  we  not  tausht  by  reason,  expe- 
rience and  governmental  history,  that  tyranny 
is  the  natural  and  certadn  consequence  of  unit- 
ing these  two  powers,  or  the  legislative  and 
i'ndicial  powers,  exclusively,  in  the  same  body? 
f  any  one  denies  it,  I  shall  pass  by  him,  as  an 
infidel  not  to  be  reclaimed.  Wherever  any  twe 
of  these  three  powers  are  vested  in  one  single 
body,  they  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  termi- 
nate in  the  destruction  of  liberty.  In  the  most 
important  casea,  the  assent  of  nine  States  is 
necessary  to  pass  a  law :  this  is  too  great  a  re- 
striction, and  whatever  good  conseauenoes  it 
may  in  some  cases  produce,  yet  it  will  prevent 
energy  in  many  other  cases;  it  will  prevent 
energy,  which  is  most  necessary  on  some  emer- 
gencies, even  in  cases  wherein  the  existence  of 
tiie  community  depends  on  vigor  and  expedi^ 
tion.  It  is  incompatible  wiUi  that  secrecy 
which  is  the  life  of  execution  and  dispatch. 
Did  ever  thirty  or  forty  men  retain  a  secret! 
Without  secrecy,  no  government  can  carry  on 
its  operations,  on  great  occasions :  this  is  what 
gives  that  superiority  in  action  to  the  government 
of  one.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete 
this  farce,  it  would  be,  that  a  resolution  oi  the 
assemblv  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  legislatures, 
should  be  necessary  to  ccmfirm  and  render  <a  ' 
any  validity,  the  congressional  acts:  this  wodd 
openly  discover  the  debility  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  all  the  world.  But,  in  &ct,  ifll  im- 
becility is  now  nearly  the  same  as  if  such  acts 
were  formally  requisite.  An  act  of  the  assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  controverting  a  rei(o]uti<»i  of 
Congress^  woula  certainly  prevail.    I  then&M 
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Moohide,  that  the  oonfldderatioii  Is  too  defeotive 
to  dflserve  oorrectioii.  Let  us  take  farewell  of 
it|  with  reverential  respect^  as  an  old  bene- 
ftkctor.  It  is  gone,  whetner  this  House  sajs  so, 
or  not.    It  is  gone,  sir,  bj  its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  tiie  patience  of  this 
House;  but  I  trust  70a  will  pardon  me,  as  I 
was  mjged  bj  the  importimitj  oi  the  gentleman, 
in  oaliing  for  the  reasons  of  laying  we  ground- 
work e€  this  plan.  It  is  ol]jeoted  bj  the  honorw 
able  gentleman  over  the  waj,  (Mr.  George 
Mason,)  that  a  republican  government  is  im- 
praetioable  in  an  extensive  territory,  and  the 
extent  of  the  United  States  ii  urged  as  a  reason 
ibr  the  rcneotion  of  this  constitution.  Let  us 
eoDslder  the  definition  of  a  republioan  govern- 
mMii,  as  laid  down  bj  a  man  who  is  highly 
esteemed.  Ifontesquien,  so  celebrated  among 
politicians,  says,  **tbat  a  republican  government 
IB  that^  in  which  the  body,  or  only  a  part  of 
the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power ; 
a  moiuvchicai,  that  in  which  a  single  person 
gOTWBfl,  by  fixed  and  established  laws;  a  des- 
potio  government^  that  in  which  a  single  per- 
son, witiiout  law  and  without  rule,  directs 
every  thing,  by  his  own  will  and  caprice.  This 
author  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  gov- 
enmient  from  a  monvchy,  by  the  extent  of  its 
boundaries,  but  by  the  nature  oi  its  principles. 
He,  in  another  place,  contradistinguishes  it,  as 
a  government  of  laws,  in  opposition  to  others, 
which  be  denominates  a  government  of  men. 
The  onpire,  or  government  of  laws,  according 
to  that  phrase,  is  that  in  which  the  laws  are 
made  with  the  free  will  of  the  people ;  hence 
then,  if  laws  be  made  by  the  assent  of  the  peo- 

ftthe  government  may  be  deemed  free, 
en  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  exe- 
eoted  with  wisdom,  the  question  is,  whether  a 
great  extent  of  country  will  tend  to  abridge  the 
fiberty  of  the  people.  If  defensive  force  be 
neoessary,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try, I  conceive  that,  in  a  Judiciously  constructed 
povemment,  be  the  country  ever  so  extensive, 
Its  hihabitants  will  be  proportionably  numerous^ 
and  aUe  to  defend  it  £xtent  of  country,  in 
my  eoneeption,  ought  to  be  no  bar  to  the  adop- 
tion (tf  a  good  government  No  extent  on  earth 
aeema  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  be 
wisdy  made  and  executed.  The  principles  of 
imresentation  and  req>onsibility  may  pervade 
a  large,  as  well  as  a  small  territory:  and  ty- 
ranny is  as  easily  introduced  into  a  small,  as 
into  a  laige  district  If  it  be  answered,  that 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished 
authors  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  reply,  that 


authority  has  no  weight  with  me,  till  I  am  con« 
vinced — that  not  the  dignity  of  names,  but  the 
force  of  reasoning,  gains  my  assent 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the 
powers  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
l^neral  government,  and  the  reason  of  invest- 
mg  it  with  the  power  of  taxation ;  but  this 
would  require  more  time  than  my  strenffth,  or 
the  patience  of  the  committee,  would  now 
admit  at  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observa- 
tions, which  come  from  my  heart  I  have 
labored  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union — the 
rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe  that,  as  sure 
as  there  is  a  Gk>d  in  Heaven,  our  safety,  our 
political  happiness  and  existence,  depend  on  the 
union  of  the  States;  and,  that  without  this 
union,  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States 
will  undergo  the  unspeakable  calamities  which 
discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war  and  bloodshed, 
have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  Amer* 
ican  spirit  ought  to  be  mixed  with  American 
pride — ^pride  to  see  the  Union  magnificently 
triumph.  Let  that  glorious  pride,  which  once 
defied  the  British  thunder,  reanimate  you  again. 
Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Americans,  that,  aft«r 
having  performed  the  most  gallant  exploits^ 
after  having  overcome  the  most  astonishing 
difficulties,  and  after  having  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  their  incomparable  valor 
and  policy,  they  lost  their  aoqnir^  reputation, 
their  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by 
their  own  indiscretion.  Let  no  fritore  historian 
inform  posterity,  that  they  wanted  wisdom  and 
virtue,  to  concur  in  any  regular,  efficient  gov- 
ernment Should  any  writer,  doomed  to  so 
disagreeable  a  task,  feel  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  historian,  he  would  reprehend  and  re- 
criminate our  folly,  with  equal  severity  and 
Justice.  Catch  the  present  moment,  seise  it 
with  avidity  and  eagerness,  for  it  may  be  lost^ 
never  to  be  regained.  If  the  Union  be  now 
lost,  I  fear  it  will  remain  so  for  ever.  I  believe 
gentlemen  are  sincere  in  their  opposition,  and 
actuated  by  pure  motives;  but  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  aavantages  of  the  Union,  and  dread- 
frd  consequences  of  its  dissolution ;  when  I  see 
safety  on  my  risht,  and  destruction  on  my  left; 
when  I  behold  respectability  and  happiness 
acquired  by  the  one,  but  annihilated  oy  the 
other,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of 
the  former.  I  hope  my  "Weakness,  from  speak* 
ing  so  long,  will  apologize  for  my  leaving  tiiis 
subject  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  K  a  farther 
explanation  be  desired,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  enter  into  it  more  folly  another  time. 
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SPEECH  IN  THE  TBIAL  OF  AARON  BUBB. 


In  Maj,  1807,  Aaron  Burr  was  arraigned  in 
the  Oircuit  Ooort  of  the  United  States,  held  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  for  treason,  in  preparing 
the  means  of  a  military  expedition  against  the 
possessions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom 
the  United  States  were  at  peace.*  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, associated  with  Mr.  Lnther  Martin  and 
other  distinguished  lawyers,  appeared  in  the 
defence  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

The  little  fragment  of  time  that  is  left  for  me, 
Biay  it  please  your  Honors,  I  shall  not  abuse. 
The  day  before  yesterday  I  informed  the  oourt 
that  I  had  reserved  to  myself  the  right  of  fully 
answering  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  svle ;  but  I  forbore  to  exercise  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  respect  for  Mr.  Martin.  But  I 
■aid,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  omitted  by 
him,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the 
court,  to  supply  the  omission.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  which  Mr.  Martin  has  not  noticed. 
He  has  amused  and  instructed  us;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  come  within  that  condition  I  had 
prescribed  to  myself;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  sentiments  which  I  have  much  at  heart, 
and  on  which  I  could  not  Justify  to  myself  to 
remain  silent 

I  do  not  mean  to  pass  through  the  long  series 
of  authorities  to  which  reference  has  been  had, 
because  not  a  single  case  has  been  adduced,  by 
the  gentiemen  for  the  prosecution,  that  has  not 
been  fblly  answered,  and  its  intended  effects 
repelled.  I  shall  endeavor  to  connect  the  ob- 
servations I  am  about  to  make  with  the  general 
subject  already  submitted  to  you;  but  though 
this  cannot  be  done  without  mentioning  princi- 
ples which  have  been  snfficientiy  discussed,  I 
shall  avoid  repetition  as  much  as  possible,  and 
endeavor  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a  clear 

Soint  of  view  that  our  otiJect  cannot  be  misun- 
erstood. 
We  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to 


•  A  foU  report  of  tblt  oxtrMrdliiMX  trial,  wm  taken  in 
■bort-hand  by  Mr.  T.  Oarpanter,  an4  pabllahad  in  8  voli^ 
8to.    1807. 

**Aa  to  *Biirr*a  conaplnMsj,* "  mj§  Mr.  BnlllTan,  **tliat  on- 
tBrtnnate  man,  on  leaTlng  the  Tioe-praaldenqr,  in  1805,  bo* 
camo  a  wanderer.  He  appeared  in  the  woetem  Btatea,  in 
the  eourae  of  that  year,  and  there  attempted  to  carry  into 
effect  tome  destgna,  but  preolaelj  of  what  character  ia  not 
certain.  It  may  be  that  he  calculated  on  a  war  with  Bpain, 
and  intended  to  advance  hia  own  intereata  under  the  aup- 
poaed  approbation  of  the  adminlatratlon,  aa  Miranda  did.  It 
may  be  that  he  intended  to  poaaoai  himaelf  of  Mexico ;  or 
perhapa  to  plunder  New  Orleans ;  or  to  aerre  the  Union  with 
the  aid  of  Spain,  and  found  a  weetem  empire ;  perhaps  he 
intended,  aa  a  last  resort,  to  effsct  a  aettlement  of  landa  on 
the  Washita  river.  His  purposes  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  disclosed,  so  that  they  can  be  placed  beyond  coi\}eo- 
tnre.''— IViMiMar  Ldhr$  of»  UMic  Oharachi%pag€  M& 


exclude  fhrther  testimony,  and  thereby  en- 
croaching on  the  sacred  rights  of  the  jury. 
Courts  have  their  rights,  and  juries  have  theirs. 
They  are  capable  of  being  reconciled,  for  thej 
are  bodies  of  the  same  system.  But,  althou^ 
the  court  has  no  right  to  dictate  the  motion  of 
the  jury,  it  has  a  right  to  restrain  them  within 
their  proper  orbits.  They  are  brethren  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  not  rivals  in  power ; 
and  if  I  were  permitted  to  draw  an  analogy,  I 
would  say  that  the  court  is  the  father  of  the 
judicial  fiunily — that  both  are  essential  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  law.  This  tiie 
court  is  bound  to  enforce,  and  this  the  juiy  are 
bound  to  obey. 

Why  should  they  complain?  Because,  say 
gentiemen,  we  suppress  testimony.  How  do 
we  suppress  testimony?  They  have  a  eorU 
blanche^  and  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  eveiy 
other  evidence,  except  what  they  know  does 
not  exist;  that  is.  the  presence  of  Mr.  Burr, 
and  that  actual  rorce  was  employed.  They 
may,  if  they  can,  prove  every  thing  short  of 
these  things.  Have  not  gentiemen  seized  these 
with  great  eagerness  ?  They  have  kept  thdr 
eyes  on  the  oourt,  but  alarmed  the  ears  of  the 
jury.  They  have  professed  to  talk  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  have  described  with  a  pencil  whose 
strokes,  dark  as  £rebus,  and  intended  similitude 
and  Implication,  could  not  be  mistaken.  Thej 
have  tnrown,  with  rhetorical  magic,  into  the 
cauldron  of  public  opinion,  already  overboiling^ 

S>isonous  ingredients,  to  the  ruin  of  Colond 
urr.  We  wage  an  unequal  war — ^an  individual 
against  the  wholepower  and  influence  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  defend  ourselves 
but  with  law  and  fact.  Only  permit  us,  if  you 
please,  to  come  with  this  dreadful  disparity 
(for  thus  we  have  to  contend),  even  when 
clothed  with  the  maU  oi  innocence.  We  ask 
for  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Why  should  we  be 
upbndded  for  asking  no  more  than  the  law  has 
given  us  ?  That  we  must  have.  There  is  not 
a  power  on  earth  that  can  refuse  us  what  the 
law  gives.  It  is  a  privilege  given  for  good  rea- 
sons as  a  check  to  prevent  the  danger  of  per- 
versicm  to  oppression ;  of  degeneracy  to  tyran- 
ny. We  have  ftmdamental  fact  to  proceed 
upon — ^the  absence  of  Colonel  Burr  mm  the 
scene  of  action.  His  absence  is  acknowledged ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  proved  by  us.  Hence 
emerges  a  question,  whether  any  facts,  which 
can  be  proved,  can  convict  him  as  a  principal 
in  the  treason  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  his  absence.  If  he  were  not  present  al 
Blannerhassett^s  Island,  as  stated  in  this  indict- 
ment, how  can  he  be  convicted  as  a  principal? 
After  the  admission  that  he  was  absent,  how 
can  they  succeed?  They  cannot  add  one  iota 
to  what  relates  to  this  part  of  the  business. 
It  is  a  rule  that  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
when  an  indispensable  position  cannot  be 
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proTed,  the  oonrt  tdmj  interpose  with  respect 
to  the  UkWy  and  state  its  necessify  to  the  jiuy. 
Hub  is  not  a  case  of  equivocal  testimony,  where 
credibility  and  mere  weight  are  to  be  consid- 
ered, which  it  would  be  improper  for  the  court 
to  decide  upon.  We  ask  your  opinion  of  facts, 
eonceming  which  there  is  no  doubt  Why 
should  the  trial  proceed,  if  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  court  that  proof  of  his  absence 
cannot  support  the  charge  of  his  being  present 
as  an  actor!  Surely  not  to  add  ftael  to  the 
ffeneral  inflammation,  which  has  already  spread 
UT  and  wide,  and  that  only  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  any  one  man  or  set  of  men ; 
for  this  court  sits  not  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public  fancy  or  the  gratification  of  public  ma- 
lignity. 

But,  say  they,  may  not  the  Jury  decide  the 
law  and  the  fact  against  the  opinion  of  the 
eoort?  But  is  it  proper  to  produce  a  struggle 
between  the  court  and  jury  ?  Ought  the  juiy 
to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  court  when  it  is 
oonfeesMMly  correct  ?  When  the  court  tells  the 
Jury  truly,  that  the  $ubttratum  does  not  exist, 
a  respectable  jury  never  did  and  never  will  find 
a  verdict  of  guilty. 

They  say  that  they  are  determined  to  probe 
this' conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  to  the  bottom; 
and  therefore  they  make  these  extraordinary 
efforts;  but  is  there  no  respect  that  counsel 
ought  to  have  for  their  character,  to  prevent 
them  from  pressing  on  the  jury  doctrines  which 
they  know  to  be  iBegalf  Is  there  no  respect 
due  from  the  jury  to  the  admonition  of  the 
court?  If  irrelevant  testimony  be  to  be  ad- 
mitted, twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  or  more, 
may  be  spent  in  hearing  what  has  no  relation 
to  the  subject,  and  cannot  affect  us.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  proceed.  What  ou^ht  we 
to  expect  from  the  court?  Its  authority.  K 
the  law  is  to  be  regarded,  we  have  a  rij^t  to 
can  on  the  court  for  the  exercise  of  its  au- 
tibority  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  illegal 
testimony. 

I^  indeed,  as  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  said,  the 
consequences  of  this  interposition  of  the  court 
would  be  the  annihilation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Jury,  I  would  answer,  that  any  individual  on 
ecuth  ought  to  be  sacrificed  rauier  than  that  so 
great  a  danger  should  be  realized.  I  wish  not 
to  touch  so  inestimable  an  institution.  But 
there  exists  no  such  danger.  Why  do  we  wish 
to  have  juries?  It  \s  that  men  of  our  own 
condition,  and  who  have  a  fellow-feeling  for 
us,  should  determine  controversies  and  tiy  ac- 
cusations against  individuals  among  us;  so 
that  no  standing  jurisdiction  or  permanent  tri- 
bunal is  to  be  employed  to  dictate  the  fiate  of 
any  iadividuaL  it  is  a  wise  and  humane  regu- 
lation, that  a  jury  should  thus  interpose  be- 
tween the  public  and  an  individual.  For  it  is 
very  improbable  that  oppression  will  ever  take 
place  on  that  side.  All  is  safe  while  decisions 
are  on  the  side  of  tenderness.  No  precedent 
can  be  drawn  from  all  this  to  sanction  ii\justdce 
or  oppression. 


It  is  oljected  that  Juries  would  thus  be  proe- 
trated,  bxA  that  the  court  might,  on  the  same 
principle,  decide  against  the  accused.  Who 
thus  complains?  Was  it  ever  argued  that  the 
rights  of  the  jury  and  the  safety  of  the  citicen 
were  destroyed  by  a  favorable  opinion  to  the 
accused? 

Let  a  Jeffreys  arise  and  succeed  you  on  that 
seat :  let  him  arrogate  to  himself  what  powers 
he  pleases;  let  him  encroach  on  privileges  and 
tyrannize  over  the  rights  of  juries,  and  all 
those  who  shall  advocate  them ;  yet  what  ex- 
amples would  he  take?  If  he  would  permit 
precedent  to  be  quoted  as  authority  before  hiin, 
would  he  take  the  exercise  of  mercy  for  his 
example?  * 

When  this  Jeffreys  shall  arise  he  will  not  act 
on  precedent,  but  will  boldly  bound  over  every 
hairier  if  he  wish  to  seize  his  victim;  but  if  he 
were  to  follow  precedent,  he  would  never  take 
one  on  the  side  of  mercy.  He  would  pursue 
an  example  of  rigid  severity  and  cruelty. 
Would  Judge  Chase  have  been  impeached,  iC^ 
in  the  case  of  Oallender,  he  had  decided  on  the 
side  of  mercy ;  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  high- 
wrouffht  pretensions  of  Oallender?  Would  he 
have  been  impeached  for  a  misdirection,  in  is- 
suing process,  had  he  directed  a  summons  to 
issue  instead  of  a  eapioi  t  Sir,  it  is  a  phenome- 
non in  law  and  juaidal  proceedings,  that  the 
accused  should  suffer  now  (as  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  insisti  in  order  to  provide  se* 
curity  for  persons  who  may  be  accused  here- 
after; that  his  rights  must  be  taken  from  him, 
in  order  that  others  may  not  lose  theirs ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  people  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  we  mean  to  smother 
testimony.  I  have  been  told  of  it  out  of  doors, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  general 
opinion.     This  is  the  effect  of  the  improper 

gublicity  given  to  whatever  passes  here.  I 
ave  remonstrated  against  this  malpractice,  but 
in  vain.  We  see  that  not  a  particle  of  intelli- 
gence is  received,. no  step  is  taken,  nothing 
happens  here,  which  is  not  in  twelve  hours 
made  public.  This  intelligence  will  be  diffosed, 
augmented,  and  distorted  We  make  no  at- 
tempts of  this  sort.  These  reports  remain  un- 
contradicted, and  excite  prejudices  against  us. 
I  wish  to  know,  then,  how  it  can  be  shown 
that  we  have  such  an  object  in  view.  Where 
is  the  proof  of  smothering  testimony  ?  We  de- 
ny the  truth  of  the  accusation.  We  wish  not 
to  suppress  testimony,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  op- 
pose the  adnoission  of  what  is  not  lam^ul  e^ 
dence,  rince  so  much  prejudice  has  been  excited 
against  the  accused. 

Away,  tiien,  with  this  idea,  that  we  wish  to 
suppress  testimony.  We  only  daim  what  the 
law  allows;  and  I  am  afhdd  that  if  he  be  de-' 
prived  of  this  rights  there  never  will  be  again 
found,  in  this  country,  a  tribunal  able  to  fort^ 
itself  against  popular  clamor,  or  counsel  sufi(- 
ciently  firm  to  support  an  unfortunate  client 
against  popular  fhry.  I  want  no  precedents. 
I  want  nothing  but  pre-eminence  of  virtue  and 
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talents  to  discern  and  decide.  And  while  jon 
are  placed  on  the  seat  of  Jnstloe,  we  fear  not  to 
Bieet  that  high  tone  of  popularity,  that  popular 
rage  which  is  so  much,  and,  we  saj,  so  nnjastly 
innamed  against  as;  if  not  met  now,  it  never 
ean  be  met. 

We  are  told  that  every.man  is  a  politician, 
and  even  Judges  maj  be  so  hereafter.  Then 
we  shall  be  in  danger.  When  thej  become  po- 
liUcal  partisans  we  shall  be  in  danger.  ThSs 
evinces  the  greater  necessity  of  adhering  in- 
flexibly to  principle. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  seas  fbr  ex- 
amples, but  I  cannot  help  reminding  the  court 
of  the  conduct  of  the  illustrious  Mansfield.  He 
stood,  on  a  critical  occasion,  as  this  court  stood 
at  the  beginning  of  this  triaL  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  public  prejudice  has  relented ; 
but  suppose  it  to  be  still  in  its  ftiU  funr,  the  situ- 
ations are  similar.  When  the  popular  frenxy 
was  at  its  utmost  height  he  had  to  encounter  it. 
He  displayed  that  unshaken  firmness  which 
this  court  now  feels.  He  was  unmoved  by 
popular  clamor,  unawed  by  popular  ftirr.  He 
wanted  no  popularity  but  that  which  he  was 
•ore  would  follow  him  and  survive  when  he  was 
no  more;  tiiat  which  ever  pursues  meritorious 
conduct,  the  high  meed  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
beet  stimulus  to  the  most  honorable  exertions. 

If  it  were  to  be  said  that  we  want  authority 
and  precedent  here  for  this  finnness  of  conduct, 
we  can  say  that  our  Washington  is  recorded  in 
trials  not  wholly  different  He  was  once  in  a 
rituation  where  he  might  have  been  alarmed 
with  what  was  called  the  popular  voice.  He 
was  assailed  by  popular  clamor  and  discontent, 
but  he  was  firm  to  his  purpose.  I  can  only  say 
Hiat  he  would  have  been  without  a  historian  if 
he  had  not  withstood  them. 

An  argument  has  been  already  used,  which, 
if  well  understood,  cannot  be  resisted.  I  feel 
it  to  be  firmly  established,  but  I  hope  the  court 
will  excuse  me  for  indulging  myself  in  ftirther 
explaining  the  principle ;  not  because  I  deem  it 
neoeesarv  after  what  has  been  said,  but  because 
I  want  the  Jury,  this  audience,  and  all  the  world 
to  know  and  be  impressed  with  what  are  the 
rights  of  the  accused.  It  is  this :  that  when  a 
fibot,  essential  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  does 
not  exist,  all  further  proceedings  against  him 
diould  cease. 

Another  circumstance  has  been  ofibred  to 
your  consideration  with  a  view  of  exciting  the 
public  indignation.  Blannerhassett  has  been 
moetpiteously  represented  as  a  seduced  person, 
and  it  is  asked,  what  t  shall  the  seducer  be  ac- 
quitted, and  the  seduced  be  the  victim!  And 
in  order  to  make  the  representation  more  af- 
fecting, and  to  excite  our  sympathy  to  a  higher 
degree,  the  gentieman  has  gravely  introduced 
bis  lovely  wue  and  prattiing  children,  his  hatred 
of  war,  his  love  of  music,  of  literature,  and 
chemistry,  till  his  seduction  by  the  arts  of  Mr. 
Burr.* 


•  Tide  post,BpM«]i  oTMr.  Wirt 


Sir,  I  believe  that  Blannerhassett  Is  innocent, 
I  know  him  to  be  innocent,  and  he  may  deiy 
all  the  efforts  to  be  made  against  him.  But  the 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed  does  not  reflect 
criminality  on  Colonel  Burr.  Do  you  examine 
into  the  character  and  conduct  of  tiie  accessory 
in  examining  the  principal — as  whether  he 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  principal  or 
not?  Is  not  this  an  invitation  to  subvert  idl 
the  rules  of  the  law  ?  Blannerhassett  is  not  to 
be  examined,  but  he  is  to  be  called  small  in 
guilt)  because  that  of  Mr.  Burr  is  to  be  magni- 
fied. Thx  is  done,  not  out  of  any  cordiality  to 
him,  but  in  hatred  of  Burr.  The  question  now, 
when  he  is  tried  as  a  principal,  is,  is  he  guUty 
or  not?  Did  he  commit  tnefact?  Whereas, 
according  to  law,  when  an  accessory  before  the 
fiact  \s  examined  or  tried,  the  only  question  is. 
did  he  abet  or  aid  him  who  committed  the  act! 
and  not  whether  he  committed  the  act  himseUl 
This  argument  was  not  addressed  to  you,  hot 
to  those  who  surround  this  great  tribunal 

But  the  constitution,  the  law  of  England, 
and  American  decisions  have  been  quoted,  to 
show  that  the  prime  mover  is  at  any  distance  a 
principal.  I  will  examine  all  these;  but  the 
constitution  is  what  I  have  most  at  heart,  and 
what  I  iiHU  first  consider. 

Mr.  Hay  says  that  he  would  rather  the  con- 
stitution should  perish  than  the  rights  of  juries. 
I  revere  both.  I  revere  the  constitution,  be- 
cause, among  other  blessings,  it  secures  the 
rights  of  iuries;  and  there  is  no  roan  who 
hears  me,  but  is  convinced  that  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  trial  by  jury  are  secured  by  it 

The  constitution  is  not  express  upon  this 
subject;  and  if  it  be  not  express,  are  you  to 
narrow  it?  Are  you  to  conjecture  so  as  |o 
create  a  new  crime,  not  only  in  name  but  in 
substance,  by  introducing  a  new  person  which 
the  constitution  never  contemplated,  by  adding 
"procuring"  as  a  crime  to  "doing?" 

But  we  are  told  that  the  constitution  has 
adopted  terms  in  treason  which  are  well  known. 
Be  it  so.  But  it  is  only  to  tell  you  what  is  the 
^^loM  nuMeitoi^^  of  the  nation.  It  tells  yoa 
that  the  legislature  should  never  avail  them- 
selves of  the  m^ignant  passions  of  the  people, 
so  as  to  call  that  "  2ma  majestiu^^  which  is  not 
so  in  fiict. 

The  constitution  only  intended  the  dassiflca- 
tion  of  crimes  which  should  be  considered  ai 
tending  directly  to  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  left  to  the  legislature  to  say 
what  particular  acts  should  have  this  tendency, 
and  to  provide  the  punishment  The  constitn- 
tion  supposed  that  there  could  be  only  two 
classes  of  cases  in  which  the  government  could 
be  subverted:  levying  war,  and  adhering  to 
tiie  enemies  of  the  country.  It  never  conld 
have  been  intended  to  import  fdd  fh)m  the 
common  law  to  expound  the  constitution.  It 
is  only  a  general  description ;  and  the  legislsr 
ture  are  left  to  provide  a  proper  remedy  for  the 
evil.  The  legislature,  therefbre,  m^ht  have 
declared  at  any  time,  what  should  be  done  with 
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m  aooessoiy  b^ore  the  feuoL  Thej  might 
punish  this  and  other  aocessorial  offences,  by  a 
law  coming  within  the  sweeping  danse  which 
empowers  Congress  to  make  m  laws  which 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  their 
eoomerated  powers  into  effect 

Bnt  the  constitution  is  to  be  considered  ac- 
cording to  reason  and  moral  right;  and  both 
ask  if  a  transcendent  offender  be  to  slip  down 
into  an  accessory?    The  answer  is,  that  if  rea- 
son which  Jndges  of  the  fitness  of  things,  moral 
ri|^t  which  gives  more  latitude,  or  even  oom- 
mon  sense,  be  permitted  to  add  persons  accord- 
ing to  different  men^s  ideas  of  propriety,  what 
advantage  is  derived  from  the  principle  which 
has  been  so  lonff  cherished,  that  penal  laws 
thaH  be  constmed  strictly?    What  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  ?    What  benefit  can  be  had  from 
the  constitution  containing  precise  terms  and 
an  express  enumeration  of  powers,  if  moral 
right,  common  sense  and  reason,  according  to 
the  diversity  of  human  opinions,  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  infer  and  imply  its  meaning  ?  We  may 
mpfiLy  these  to  Eutopia,  Oceana,  or  even  the 
▼isiaQS  of  Plato,  or  rather,  the  tribunal  of 
Draco :  for  wherever  they,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing;  men's  different  conceptions  oi  them,  are 
to  determine  what  shall  be  right  construction, 
Ukcre  will  be  a  tribunal  of  blood.    Language 
most  indeed  be  understood  as  the  world  under- 
stands it;  bnt  the  ideas  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  natural  import    I  will  ask  a  man 
of  the  most  common  understanding,  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  cause  of  Colonel  Burr, 
whether  a  man,  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  scene  of  operation,  can  be  the 
same  as  tiie  actual  perpetrator?    Whether  a 
man  conld  be  charged  as  present  at  the  spot, 
and  doing  an  act  when  he  was  at  three  hundred 
miles'  distuice?    What  would  be  his  answer? 
Woold  he  not  call  it  the  grossest  absurdity? 
Does  not  ^e  very  idea  of  law  revolt  pt  such  a 
eonstmction?  The  constitution  does  not  impose 
it    The  common  law,  the  gentleman  admits, 
does  not  impose  it ;  but  common  sense  requires 
it  I    80  that  common  sense  shall  say  absence  is 
preaence,  and  shall  consider  one  man  as  an- 
other, and  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast  against 
justice  and  reason  I    It  is  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  world.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  man  at  the 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles  can  be  present 
This  transcends  the  wildest  extravagance  of 
Cney.    By  metaphysical  legerdemain  they  an- 
iiihilate  space  and  consolidate  identities ! 

The  apprehensions  which  were  entertuned, 
snd  the  dangers  predicted  bnt  a  short  time  past 
from  construction,  seem  to  have  been  so<m  for- 
gotten. If  yon  begin  so  early  with  creating 
offences  by  mere  analogy,  as  constructive  pres- 
snee,  whore  will  you  stop?  Trace  the  conse* 
qaeokoes  oi  taking  one  man  for  another.  Reflect 
Aow  many  shades  and  approaches  there  are  to 
foQt  If  yon  can  confound  these  without  dis- 
tiaction,  and  charge  a  man,  who  commanded 
n  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent^  to  have  been 
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present  and  to  have  done  it  himself;  it  yon 
charge  a  crime  directly  contrary  to  &cts,  yon 
mislead  and  surprise;  you  are  arriving  at  a 
point  which  will  involve  doctrines  of  treason 
which  were  never  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Hume*s  history  whidi 
well  applies  to  this  subject  I  do  not  say  that 
it  will  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  a  case 
of  treason ;  but  it  merits  our  attention  as  sug- 
gesting useful  reflections  with  respect  to  the 
progress  of  guilt  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  agents  of  those  in  power  will  oppress 
and  destroy,  to  gratify  their  employers.  The 
court  will  recollect  the  conduct  of  Henry  IL 
towards  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whom  he  had  raised  from  a  low  station 
to  ike  highest  offices;  but  whom  he  cordially 
hated  and  persecuted  a  lon^  time,  on  account 
of  his  signal  ingratitude,  his  haughtiness,  and 
rigid  opposition  to  his  power,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  tres^ATL 

After  lie  naa  issued  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  some  of  the  king^s  best  friends, 
when  the  king  was  informed  of  it,  being  vehe- 
mently agitated,  he  burst  into  an  exclamation 
against  his  servants,  *^  whose  want  of  zeal,"  he 
said,  **had  so  long  left  him  exposed  to  the 
enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious 
prelate."  Four  gentlemen  of  his  household, 
taking  these  passionate  expressions  for  a  hint 
for  Becket's  aeath,  immediately  commuiiio&ted 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  and  swearing  to 
avenge  their  princess  quarrel,  secretly  with- 
drew. They  took  different  routes,  but  moving 
in  concert,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  same  end, 
arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  about 
the  same  time,  and  soon  committed  the  horrid 
deed  of  assassination.  Thus  a  supposed  hint 
from  a  prince  was  sufficient  for  the  murder  of 
theprelate. 

When  the  constitution  was  debated  clause  by 
clause  in  the  convention,  it  was  not  insinuated 
by  any  of  its  opposers,  Ihat  the  construction 
now  contended  for  should  ever  be  resorted  to. 
The  idea  was  never  advanced,  that  a  man  might 
be  thus  made  a  traitor  by  fiction  and  relatioiL 
and  considered  as  constructively  present  ana 
constructively  an  actor,  though  at  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  miles  m>m  the  place  of 
action;  much  less  that  such  a  construction 
would  ever  be  countenai\ced  in  any  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Not  even  so  much  as  a  con- 
jecture was  hazarded  to  that  effect  It  never 
entered  into  my  mind,  nor  do  I  believe  it  en- 
tered into  that  of  any  other  member  of  thai 
body.  And  if  the  common  law,  with  this  doc- 
trine of  constmctdve  presence,  had  been  a  part 
of  this  constitution,  all  the  talents  on  earth 
would  never  have  been  able  to  have  carried  it 

The  people  of  Virginia  thought  themselves 
safe  on  this  subject  The  construction,  now 
advocated,  was  not  avowed,  much  less  support- 
ed, in  tiie  State  Convention. 

It  is  contended  that  this  ought  to  be  cod- 
straedby  the  same  roles  as  a  common  statntorj 
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crime.  What  is  the  reason  whj^  when  an  of- 
fence is  made  felony  \>j  the  statute,  it  has  all 
the  eonseqnenoes  of  a  felon j  at  common  law? 
When  the  l^i^latore  declare  a  partionlar  of- 
fenoe  in  positiye  terms  to  be  a  felony,  then  i( 
must  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  things,  like 
all  other  felonies,  partake  of  their  incidents, 
nature  and  consequences;  for  it  would  not  be 
a  felony  without  having  the  qualities  and  con- 
ditions of  a  felony.  But  though  this  be  the  in- 
eyitable  construction  when  a  felony  is  created 
in  general  terms  by  a  statute,  yet  if  it  be  not 
so  expressed,  it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to 
advance  the  remedy.  There  never  was  a  ques- 
tion upon  it  as  applied  to  statutes  in  capital 
oases.  The  books  are  uniformly  against  it,  be- 
cause penal  laws  must  be  strictly  construed. 
The  courts  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
accused,  when  there  is  the  snudlest  dq>arture 
from  the  letter  of  the  statute.  Is  it  not  a  prin- 
ciple that  wherever  a  part  fails  to  i^ply,  the 
rest  will  be  construed  not  to  apply?  If  in 
En^^and.  a  particular  crime  be  created  la  felony, 
that  is  the  generical  description  of  the  oflfence ; 
and  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  all 
the  consequences  of  a  felony  at  common  law 
follow.  80  that  the  common  law  is  applied  to 
and  ingrafted  on  the  statute.  But  as  the  com- 
mon law  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States,  it 
cannot  be  c<m8tructively  applied  to  treason.  It 
is  true  that  common  law  terms  are  adopted  in 
the  constitution  and  certain  laws  made  under 
it;  but  they  are  not  used  in  reference  to  the 
common  law  as  a  system,  but  in  the  common 
acceptation  as  mere  terms  of  art ;  of  which  the 
true  meaning  may  be  found  in  any  dictionary. 
And  in  relation  to  treason,  the  words  used 
mean  only  a  classification  of  the  crime.  They 
have  no  connection  with  the  common  law. 
How,  then,  is  it  to  be  interpreted?  The  gen- 
tleman asks  what  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion would  have  said  of  this  case.  I  am  not 
sure  what  the  members  of  the  convention  would 
have  said  of  this  construction,  nor  that  any  in- 
dividual there  would  have  said  what  his  opin- 
ion was ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that 
there  never  was  a  more  fruitful  source  of  op- 

Csion  than  this  interpretation.  The  mem- 
of  the  convention  would  have  particularly 
provided  for  such  a  case,  if  they  had  intended 
so  unconunon  a  construction.  They  woidd 
have  expressed  it  in  the  instrument  itself  if 
they  had  contemplated  a  construction  never 
heard  of  before ;  lor  you  meet  no  instance  of 
it  in  all  the  books.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
construction.  The  terms  are  plain.  Construc- 
tive presence  is  neither  expressed  nor  necessary 
to  be  implied.  It  was  never  thought  ot  But 
I  will  answer  to  the  g^tleman^s  question,  what 
the  members  of  the  convention  would  have 
said,  that,  rather  than  that  it  was  a  *^^ea9u$ 
omtMiM,''  it  was  not  intended  to  punish  such 
offences.  K  it  be  asked  why  it  was  not  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  answered,  because  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  considered  as  guilt.  Bat,  with- 
out adoptup^  this  exposition^  it  may  be  said  that 


it  was  left  to  the  future  care  of  the  l^isUtart 
to  enact  laws  on  the  subject  and  puidsh  acts  cl 
accessorial  agency ;  so  that  nothing  shrald  bs 
referred  to  the  imagination.  When  laws  should 
take  place,  they  would  be  understood  in  the 
pliun  and  natural  sense  of  tiie  terms  onployed 
to  express  them. 

Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  have  availefd  them- 
selves of  a  learned  description  of  the  statute  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  its  differait 
clauses,  in  order  to  show  the  responsibility,  as 
principjBl  traitors,  of  persons  standing  in  the 
situation  of  the  accused;  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  could  ever  have  be^i  intended  that 
they  should  escape  unpunished.  The  legisla- 
ture may  pass  laws,  at  any  time,  to  prevent 
their  impunity ;  but  if  tliey  were  to  escape  by 
legislative  failure  or  want  of  power,  it  would 
be  better  than  that  this  court  should  transcend 
its  authority  and  c<m8true  that  to  be  treason 
which  is  not  so  within  the  true  meaning  of  the 
constitution;  which  it  would  do,  if  it  were  to 
consider  Colonel  Burr  as  present  and  an  actor. 

Both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Wirt  allege,  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  accessory; 
that  he  is  the  prime  mover  and  projector;  and, 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  escape  pmdshinent 
If  he  escape,  is  it  not  because  tiie  law  declares 
that  he  ought  to  esc^>e?  Oueht  they  to  com- 
plain, if  the  law  pronounce  him  to  be  inno- 
cent? Is  the  acquittal  of  the  accused,  in  a 
capital  case,  matter  of  regret?  Ought  anj 
man  to  be  punished  but  according  to  law? 

By  what  rule,  then,  shall  this  question  be 
decided?  By  example?  Washington  himsd^ 
was  assailed  many  years  before  he  died.  Jef- 
ferson has  been  also  assailed ;  and  Robertsofl, 
whose  character  was  above  censure,  was  also 
assailed.  His  history  was  assailed ;  but  he  left 
it  to  mankind  to  judge  for  him ;  and  posterity 
will  do  him  justice.  (See  his  letter  to  Gibbon.) 
And  many  other  great  and  eminent  characters 
have  been  in  like  manner  assailed.  So  that 
neither  virtue  nor  talents  can  secure  from  cen- 
sure and  obloquy. 

By  prudence  ?  What  would  prudence  accom- 
plish? Cridoism  is  severe  and  unjust  every 
where;  and  many,  from  mere  motives  of  indo- 
lence, are  indisposed  to  inquire:  some  firom 
party  spirit,  malignity  in  general,  and  particu- 
tar  enmity.  Every  thing,  even  what  had  no 
affinity  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  raked 
up,  that  could  injure  Colonel  Burr. 

By  the  effect?  Assertion  is  nothing.  Testi- 
mony, complete  and  satisfactoiy,  is  not  to  be 
collected.  What  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  affidavits  published  agiUnst  him  in  the 
public  prints,  though  taken  ex  parts  f  If  be- 
lieved, for  a  moment,  he  ought  not  to  have  at- 
tended to  thenL  The  facility  of  denying  ^at 
such  a  partial  examination  of  witnesses  ought 
to  be  considered  an  acquittal  would  have  ren- 
dered his  efforts  unavailing. 

By  communicating  his  answer  to  their  sus- 
picions, to  men  in  office  ?  Nothing  would  have 
led  them  to  listen  to  him  but  curiosity.    Gov- 
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•maeat  ooght  not  to  be  answered  till  it  oalL 
All  the  protestations  of  innocence  on  earth 
would  have  had  no  effect.  Thej  would  have 
be^  as  nnaTailing  as  in  a  case  of  mnrder ;  bat 
OQ  eyerr  proper  occasion.  Burr  did  conunoni- 
ctte  and  answer  every  caU. 

Bj  imparting  to  confidential  friends  ?  It  will 
be  shown  that  he  has  done  this  always.  After 
he  had  done  it,  they  assailed  him  worse.  If 
aiipmients  like  these  prevail,  do  not  use  a  cob- 
web veil ;  but  give  an  ur  of  magnanimity  to 
your  conduct  by  avowing  a  resolve  to  condemn 
and  save  troable.  Ohoose  to  be  a  Bobespierre 
<v  a  Jury  of  Stoarts.  If  he  make  snch  com- 
mimications,  he  is  violently  assailed.  If  he  be 
iQent,  he  is  charged  with  mysterions  conduct 
It  is  tnie,  ihai  by  the  law  of  England,  all  per- 
fODS  concerned,  principal  and  accessories,  are 
v^uHj  punishable.  As  Mr.  Hay  says,  the 
tfune  covers  the  whole  ground;  what  is  not 
oeoupied  by  the  one  is  held  by  the  other. 
What  then?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  be- 
OHue  it  is  not  so  here,  because  the  whole 
ground  is  not  covered  here,  yon  must  stretch 
the  law  sufSoiently  to  cover  it  f  Is  this  his 
plan  for  supplying  omitted  cases  t  Suppose  an 
act  merely  preparatory,  as  writing  a  letter  to 
advise  or  deputing  an  agent  to  encourage  by  a 
person  who  had  never  carried  arms,  nor  been 
at  Blannerhassett^s,  nor  joined  them  at  the 
month  of  Cumberland  or  any  other  place,  could 
be  be  indicted  as  a  principal  who  nad  carried 
anns  and  levied  war  ?  However  unlawfbl  such 
an  act  might  be,  it  certainly  could  not  amoxmt 
to  levying  war.  What  the  law  would  be  on 
sBoh  occasion,  I  will  not  venture  to  say ;  but  I 
sak,  where  is  the  book  that  declares  it  to  be  an 
act  of  levying  war  f  Compare  that  part  which 
you  consider  as  authority,  with  that  case,  or 
that  now  before  the  court,  and  you  will  find 
that  neither  case  would  be  treason  of  levying 
war.  Though  a  person  who  forms  a  scheme 
and  conducts  it  to  maturity,  and  is  at  the  head 
of  his  party,  may  be  considered  as  a  principal, 
yet  he  who  only  performs  a  mere  preparatory 
aet^  as  writing  a  letter,  giving  an  advice  rela- 
tive to  the  acts  at  Blannerhassett's  islaiid,  can- 
not be  deemed  guilty  of  levying  war.  He  can- 
not have  levied  war,  when  he  has  done  nothing 
more  than  to  advise.  To  advise  treason,  when 
treason  is  not  actually  begun,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered more  than  as  an  accessorifd  act  Is 
there  not  a  plain  difference  between  these  two 
cases? 

The  man  who  instigates  another  to  murder  a 
man,  is  considered  only  as  an  accessory;  be- 
eaase  not  in  a  situation  to  afford  immediate  as- 
sistance to  the  person  who  perpetrates  the  act 
If  you  apply  this  reasoning  to  Colonel  Burr,  as 
he  was  at  a  great  distance,  and  could  not  give 
immediate  aid  to  the  actors,  the  same  condu- 
sion  must  result :  that  he  could  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  The  genUenutn  says  that  B(ma- 
I  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
We  know  that  he  commanded  the  army ; 


that  he  was  on  the  ground;  that  he  directed 
its  movements  and  laid  the  plan  of  the  battle, 
as  mu(di  as  if  he  had  been  m  the  heat  of  the 
action.  He  was  present^  and  the  principal 
actor.  When  you  consider  this  case  accordmg 
to  the  English  decisions,  you  can  never  believe 
that  Mr.  Burr  can  be  considered  as  being  at 
Blannerhassett*s  island. 

But  we  are  told  that  he  is  not  said  to  be  at 
Blannerhassett^s  island;  that  he  is  not  alleged 
to  have  been  there.  The  indictment  charges 
him  with  having  committed  treason  on  Blan- 
nerhassett^s  island,  with  a  sreat  multitude  of 
persons  traitorouslv  assem^ed  and  gathered 
together,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner ;  that  he  and  those  persons  joined  together 
at  Blannerhassett^s  island;  and  that  he  did 
with  them,  then  and  there,  ordain,  prepare,  and 
.%vy  war  against  the  United  States.  Is  not  this 
a  declaration  that  he  was  present?  Could  he 
have  joined  them  there  without  being  present 
with  them  ?  You  must  understand  most  clearly, 
from  the  terms  of  the  indictment, 'that  he  was 
actually  there.  It  admits  of  no  other  construc- 
tion. But,  sir,  the  American  decisions  have 
been  quoted  upon  this  point  It  is  said  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Bollman  and  Swartwout,  was  that  any  per- 
son "who  performs  any  part,  however  minute, 
and  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  who  is  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  traitor."  The  import 
of  these  words,  "perform  any  part,  however 
minute,  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of 
action,"  as  meant  by  the  Sunreme  Court,  has 
certainly  been  misunderstood  by  gentlemen. 
Does  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  mean 
by  these  words,  "minute  and  remote  part," 
that  a  party  may  be  indicted  as  present  who 
was  absent  ?  or  that  he  who  did  not  act,  but 
merely  advised,  shall  be  indicted  as  having 
actually  performed  a  part?  The  language  of 
that  court  does  not  warrant  the  inference  that 
the  indictment  may  be  so  drawn  as  to  mislead, 
instead  of  giving  the  accused  notice  of  the  proof 
to  be  exhibited  against  him,  that  he  may  pre- 
pare his  defence.  Does  it  mean  that  a  person, 
at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles,  shall  be 
considered  as  present  ?  Does  it  mean  that  they 
shall  be  punisned  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  guilt  ?  Does  it  mean  to  say  that  pennons, 
in  the  character  of  accessories,  shall  be  pun- 
ished? Does  it  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
accessories  in  treason,  and  that  all  are  princi- 
pals? What  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  opinion  ? 
It  must  be  this :  by  "  remote  fh>m  the  scene  of 
action,"  must  be  intended  that  any  person,  di- 
rectly and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  party 
perpetrating  the  act,  though  not  at  the  spot, 
but  near  enough  to  give  immediate  aid  at  the 
time  and  place,  if  necessary,  is  to  be  considered 
as  engag^  in  the  plot  and  guilty  oi  treason. 
The  fudges  viewed  this  subject  without  con- 
sidenng  the  question  whether  a  man  could  be  a 
principal  notwithstanding  his  absence.  Such 
an  idea  never  occurred.   The  constitution  ought 
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to  be  eoimtnied  according  to  the  plain  and  ob- 
Tions  import  of  its  words.  It  will  be  in  danger 
if  there  should  be  a  departure  from  this  con- 
•traction.  It  never  can  be  supposed  that  its 
fhuners  intended  that  this  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion should  be  indulged  in  its  future  exposition. 

But,  saj  gentlemen,  whether  he  be  an  acces- 
sory or  a  princip^  the  indictment  stands  right. 
I  deny  it,  sir.  We  have  the  soundest  reasons 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  either  case. 
BegBurding  him  as  a  principal,  the  evidence  can- 
not support  it ;  and  as  it  does  not  charge  him 
as  an  accessory,  no  evidence  of  accessorial  acts 
oould  prove  it  The  specification  of  the  offence, 
according  to  the  evidence  to  be  brought  to  sup- 
port it,  has  been  always  held  necessary  in  Eng- 
land, and  will  never  be  deemed  less  useM  by 
the  people  of  this  country.  Are  we  to  regard 
British  forms  and  precedents?  You  have  seen 
what  they  are.  There  have  been  several  quo- 
tations from  Hale  and  others  on  this  point 
But  one  quotation  from  1  Hale,  p.  238,  would 
establish  my  position,  were  it  properly  under- 
stood, though  it  is  relied  on  by  them  to  show 
that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  in- 
dicted generally  or  specially.  This  authority 
•hows  that  an  accessory  after  the  fact  must  be 
R)eoially  charsed ;  that  the  indictment  against 
the  receiver  of  a  traitor  ^*  must  be  special  of  the 
receipt  But  they  contend  that  the  accessory 
before  the  fact  may  be  generally  charged  from 
these  subseauent  word^  *^and  not  generally 
that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise, 
in  case  of  one  that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor,  or 
cx>nsenter."  He  refers  to  Oonier^s  case,  as  well 
as  to  Arden^s  case,  in  support  of  the  principle 
that  receivers  of  traitors  must  be  specially 
charged.  But  he  refers  to  no  authority  as  to 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  Authorildes  were 
read  yesterday,  to  show  that  indictments  for 
receiving,  and  procuring  must  stand  on  the 
same  footing.  Mr.  Martin  having  so  fully  ex- 
plained them,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  ob- 
serve what  may  have  escaped  his  notice.  The 
words  on  which  they  found  their  argument^ 
are,  *^  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  one 
that  is  a  procurer,"  dec.  Can  this  passage  be 
absurd  enough  to  mean,  that  though  a  receiver 
shall  be  specially  indicted,  so  as  to  be  informed 
of  the  charge  to  be  proved  against  him,  yet  a 
procurer,  whose  offence  is  more  heinous,  is  not 
to  be  notified  of  the  accusation  against  him,  but 
may  be  surprised  by  a  general  charset  He 
does  not  show  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  other- 
wise, nor  that  it  shall  be,  but  that  it  may  be 
otherwise.  That  he  intended  to  speak  of  in- 
dictments for  compassing  the  death  of  the  king 
is  unquestionable.  It  luis  been  already  suffi- 
cientiy  shown,  that  such  indictments  charge 
the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
king  in  general  terms;  a^  that  almost  any 
thing,  evincing  an  intention  to  kill  him,  or  to 
subvert  his  government^  is  sufficient  to  support 
such  a  general  accusation. 

The  case  in  Kdynge,  before  referred  to,  sup- 
ports our  oonatroctioii ;  and  HalOi  in  the  place 


Just  quoted,  adds  that  if  the  receiver  were  to  bt 
indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  prin« 
cipal  offender,  he  ought  to  be  "  indicted  sp^osl- 
ly  of  the  receipt"  And  in  the  2d  vol.  p.  223^ 
heretofore  quoted,  he  sufficientiy  shows  that 
the  procurer  ought  also  to  be  specially  charged. 
Sir,  is  it  not  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  &• 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Oolonel  Borr! 
If  it  be  accessorial,  the  indictment  must  show 
the  ^^quomodo.^^  Why  is  any  indictment  in  any 
case  necessary?  Why  must  indictments  dis- 
tinguish between  principal  actors  in  treason 
and  those  who  are  but  accessorial  agents?  Be- 
cause it  informs  them  of  the  nature  of  the  aooa- 
sation,  and  enables  them  to  defend  themselves. 
The  indictment  agmnst  the  adviser  or  procurer 
ought  to  notify  him  of  the  act  of  which  he  is 
considered  the  indirect  perpetrator.  Tou  muflft 
show  the  numner  in  which  he  is  liable. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  rest  on  English  an* 
thority  alcme.  It  is  not  merely  founded  on  the 
common  law,  as  has  been  urged.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  principles  of  plei^ing,  which  we 
have  adopted.  The  forms  of  pleadingshow  the 
sense  of  courts,  as  guides  to  reason.  The  eighth 
amendment  of  the  constitution  also  requires  it 
It  not  only  secures  the  emoyment  **of  a  speed/ 
and  public  trial  by  an  mapartial  jury  of  the 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed,"  but  also  that  the  ac- 
cused "shall  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation,  confronted  witii  the 
witnesses  against  him,"  &c. 

Consider  this  subject  attentively.  Beflect  on 
the  mode  of  prosecution  which  is  advocated, 
and  see  whether  it  do  not  deprive  us  of  thii 
constitutional  privilege.  The  language  of  any 
man,  addressea  to  the  accused  on  this  subject, 
would  be,  "Tou  are  charged  with  treason,  but 
you  are  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  causa 
of  the  accusation,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  pre- 
pare your  defence."  The  indictment  is  shown 
hiuL  It  tells  him  that  he  actually  levied  war 
by  raising  men  and  committing  acts  on  a  par- 
ticular day  and  at  a  particular  j^ace.  Knowing 
his  innocence  of  the  charge,  he  pleads  not 
guilty,  and  produces  testimony  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  there;  that  during  the  whole  time  he 
was  many  hundred  miles  distant,  or  perhi^ 
beyond  sea.  Against  all  this,  when  he  cornea 
to  be  tried,  he  is  told,  "It  was  not  you  that 
raised  the  army.  We  do  not  mean  that  you 
were  there  in  person.  You  needed  not  to  have 
summoned  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  to  prove 
that  you  were  not  present.  But  you  did  what 
we  insist  is  the  same  thing  as  levying  war. 
You  wrote  a  letter,  in  which  you  advised  the 
thing  to  be  done."  He  would  very  naturally 
answer,  "  If  that  be  your  meaning,  I  have  been 
misled  and  deceived;  I  am  not  prepared  for 
trial,  and  I  pray  that  the  cause  may  be  con- 
tinued." But  he  is  told,  "  Your  prarer  cannot 
be  granted.  The  jury  are  sworn,  and  you  must 
take  your  trial." 

Now,  sir,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  any 
goveniment  thus  to  suslead  ana  destroy  aiqr 
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una  it  may  select  for  its  yictim  ?  (I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  such  is  the  disposition  of 
this  goTemment ;  naj,  I  am  sore  that  it  ia  not) 
Bat  no  child,  who  could  read  the  constitation, 
woold  suppose  that  it  conld  be  ever  so  con- 
stroed.  i  et^  sir,  what  babies  we  were  if  we 
expected  the  constitution  to  be  thus  correctly 
oonstmedl  K  this  construction  be  adopted 
and  this  species  of  indictment  admitted,  it  will 
pervert  this  very  palladiam  of  our  safety  into 
an  instrument  of  destruction.  Mr.  Hay  knows 
that  I  intend  nothing  offensive  to  him;  but 
when  he  tells  me  that  his  indictment  fits  this 
CMe,  he  deceives  us.  He  deludes  us  into  a 
trial  in  ignorance  of  the  accusation,  and  drags 
18  blindfold  to  the  scaffold.  This  \s  the  most 
intolerable  hardship.  Examine  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  you  will  find  noth- 
ing like  the  character  of  an  American  leffisla- 
tnre,  who,  professing  to  be  the  votaries  of  lib- 
erty, and  to  admire  the  principles  of  a  free 
constitution,  would  permit  such  norrid  oppres- 
sion of  their  citizens;  to  keep  them  hi  the 
dark,  to  hold  out  the  semblance  of  security  to 
innocence,  but  to  expose  it  to  inevitable  de- 
struction! Sir,  I  could  mention  a  thousand 
•ots  of  oppression  that  would  not  be  so  severe 
as  this.  The  party  accused  \s  entrapped  and 
ensnared.  He  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  forced 
into  a  trial  with  the  rope  round  his  neck,  with- 
out any  means  of  preparation  or  defence.  This 
Is  substance ;  not  a  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
The  forms  of  trial,  the  instruments  of  nominal 
Justice,  are  to  be  wrought  up  into  an  engine  of 
destruction.  We  call  on  you  as  guardians  of 
this  constitution,  as  far  as  depends  on  your  acts, 
to  preserve  it  from  violation.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
member the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  mischiefs 
of  an  oppressive  construction,  and  permitting, 
unopposed,  encroachments  on  the  dearest  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  If  this  attempt  be  success- 
ful, where  will  persecution  stop?  If  this  be 
correct,  fate  has  sealed  it  in  your  mind,  and  the 
law  is  only  to  foree  it.  I  feel  myself  so  much 
roused  by  the  idea  of  the  effect  that  this  doc- 
trine would  have,  that  did  I  not  know  that  it 
came  from  a  pure  source,  without  anv  intention 
to  ii^ore  or  oppress,  I  would  be  alarmed.  I 
would  say,  as  Paul  said  to  Affrippa,  Believest 
thou  in  the  constitution  ?  I  know  tiiou  dost 
I  ask  you  to  save  this  rock  of  our  salvation. 
For  myself  I  do  not  care.  I  have  not  much  to 
eare,  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
But  for  my  children  I  feel  the  affection  and  so- 
lidtnde  natural  to  a  parent;  and  for  my  coun- 
try, those  sentiments  of  patriotism  which  be- 
come every  good  citizen.  Let  not  the  great 
palladium  of  public  liberty  be  undermined.  I 
pray  you  that  the  rights  of  the  citizen  may  not 
be  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  faction  and  per- 
secution; that  innocence  may  not  be  ingulfed 
by  the  adoption  of  the  doctrine  of  the  prosecu- 
tors. American  ludges  never  can  do  this.  I 
was  going  to  use  language  too  strong;  Ameri- 
csn  Judges  dare  not  do  it 
[Mr.  Randolph  here  replied  to  several  argu- 


ments of  the  opporite  counsel ;  he  then  condiid- 
ed  his  [qpeech  as  follows.] 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  force,  to  what  has  been  ahready 
said  on  that  subject  According  to  what  has 
been  often  observed  in  the  course  of  this  trial, 
the  crime  consists  of  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gress, and  consummation,  in  tiie  course  of  whidi 
some  force  must  be  exhibited.  A  man  might 
begin  a  crime  and  stop  short,  and  be  far  frtmi 
committing  the  act  He  might  go  on  one  step 
still  further,  without  incurring  guilt  It  is 
only  the  completion  of  the  crime  that  the  law 
punishes.  Suppose  an  army  were  embodied  by 
Mr.  Burr,  and  they  only  assembled  and  sq>a- 
rated  without  having  committed  any  act ;  what 
would  the  govemm^it  have  to  complain  oft 
When  they  punish  a  man  for  murdering  an- 
other, it  is  because  he  is  dead.  When  a  man 
is  pumshed  for  a  robbery,  it  is  because  a  per- 
son has  been  put  in  fear  and  his  property  taken 
from  him  witnout  his  consent  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  every  other  crime ;  while  it  is  in  an 
incipient  state  it  is  disregarded.  No  person  ii 
punishable  who  is  only  chai^g^  with  such  an 
inchoate  incomplete  offence.  The  intention  is 
never  punished.  In  such  cases  time  is  allowed 
for  repentance,  at  any  time  before  its  consum- 
mation. Such  an  offence  as  tMs  is  never  pun- 
ishable, unless  in  the  case  of  a  conspiracy ;  and 
even  on  a  prosecution  chaining  that  offence 
speciaUy,  the  act  of  conspiring  must  be  satisfac- 
torily established.  Here  no  injury  has  arisen 
to  the  commonwealth.  No  crime  has  been 
perpetrated.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  there 
were  preparations  to  commit  it  As  far  as 
communications  have  been  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  possibility  of  proving  a  com- 
plete act,  yet  those  accused  must  be  punished. 
Then  their  rule  of  law  is,  that  wherever  there 
is  a  beginning  of  a  crime,  it  shall  be  punished 
lest  it  should  grow  to  maturity  I  Is  this  the 
spirit  of  American  legislation  and  American 
Justice?  '  Is  it  the  spirit  of  its  free  constitution 
to  consider  the  germ  as  the  consummation  of 
an  offence?  the  intention,  so  difficult  to  be  as- 
certained and  so  easy  to  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  as  the  act  itself?  In  such  a 
system  it  may  be  a  source  of  lamentation  that 
no  more  than  death  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
completion  of  the  crime.  Death,  death,  is  to 
be  the  universal  punishment,  the  watchword  of 
humane  legislation  and  Jurisprudence! 

When  we  mentioned  the  idea  of  force,  I  was 
not  a  little  amazed  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  attempted  to  repel  the  argument  It  was 
said  that  th^  were  prepared  to  show  potential 
force ;  that  roar  was  used ;  that  an  assemblage 
was  drawn  together  to  act  on  the  fears  of  the 
people.  This  fear  begins  at  New  Orleans, 
mounts  the  Mississippi  against  the  stream,  and 
fixes  itself  at  Blannerhassett's  island.  Henry 
IV.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  predictions  of  the 
Jesuits.    They  determined  to  destroy  him,  and 

Fredicted  that  he  would  fall ;  and  he  did  fall, 
may  safely  admit  that  fear  really  existed  at 
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Few  Orleans,  because  the  man  who  was  inter- 
ested to  ezoite  it  had  it  -in  his  power  most 
effeotoallv  to  do  so.  A  great  oonspiraoy  with 
Tast  nmnbers  and  means  is  feigned.  A  particu- 
lar daT  is  announced  as  the  time  ef  attack. 
The  militia  are  brought  together.  They  *^  sur- 
round the  oitr,  sprei^  the  alarm  in  the  coffee- 
houses and  other  public  places;  guard  the  mer, 
for  they  are  coming  in  the  next  flood  of  tiie 
MiasissippL*'  Thus  terror  and  apprehension 
were  exdted  bj  eyery  stratagem  imaginable. 
Are  we  to  be  sacrificed  by  bsise  and  insidious 
arts  like  these?  by  the  artifices  of  a  man  inter- 
ested in  our  destruction  to  efifoct  his  own  pre- 
servation? 

I  have  done,  sir.  I  find  myself  hurt  that  I 
eonld  not  give  a  greater  scope  to  my  feelings 
<m  this  all-important  subject  I  will  only  add 
one  remark,  which  I  hope  will  be  excused  and 
«(«sidered  as  applying  to  all  who  occupy  the 
■acred  seat  of  justice.  Judges  have  passed 
throu^  the  temple  of  virtue  and  arrived  at 


that  of  honor;  but  we  find  that  it  is  a  just  de- 
cree from  the  free  wUl  of  the  people,  that  the 
floor  of  thai  temple  is  slippery.  Bome  may 
suppose  that  because  the  wheel  of  fortune  u 
not  seen  immediately  to  move,  it  Is  at  rest 
The  rapidity  deceives  tiie  sight.  He  who 
means  to  stimd  firm  in  that  temple  must  place 
his  hand  on  the  statue  of  wisdom,  the  pedestal 
of  whi(di  is  a  lion.  These  are  the  only  qualities 
by  which  they  can  be  usefid  in  their  honorable 
station.  Popular  eff^ion  and  the  violence  and 
clamor  of  pa^  they  will  disregard.  It  is  the 
more  necessary,  as  judges  may  hereafter  min^e 
in  politics ;  and  they  are  but  men,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  parties.  In  the  conflicts 
of  political  animosity,  justice  is  sometimes  for- 
ffotten  or  sacrificed  to  mistaken  zeal  and  preju- 
dice. We  look  up  to  the  judiciary  to  guard  us. 
One  thing  I  am  certain  o^  that  you  will  not 
look  at  consequences;  that  you  will  deter- 
mine ^^Jiat  juitUiOf*^  let  the  result  be  what  it 
may. 
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ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Abo'tit  the  year  1780,  '*  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Grange,^^  in  Ayrshire,  Sootiand,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Pollock,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  James, 
the  fiither  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  the  fonrth  son.  Being  bred  a  merchant,  he 
onigrated  to  the  West  Indies  ill  search  of  fortxme ;  bat,  through  a  too  liberal  and  **  easy  temper,^' 
met  with  severe  reverses,  and  subsequently  lived  in  pecuniary  dependence.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Faucette,  one  of  the  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantesi,  and  had  several  sons,  of  whom  Alexander  was  the  young^t. 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  bom  in  Nevis,  one  of  the  British  West  Indian  islands,  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1757.  On  the  decease  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  while  he  was  quite 
young,  he  was  placed  with  one  of  her  relatives,  who  resided  at  Santa  Oruz.  Here  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  and  English  languages,  the  former  of  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
and  spoke  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  a  native.  He  early  displayed  an  ardent  fondness  for 
litovy  pursuits,  became  a  lover  of  books,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  miscellaneous  reading,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Doctor  Knox,  a  respectable  Presbyterian  clergyman,  **  who,  delighted  with 
the  unfolding  of  his  mind,  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare.^' 

In  1769  he  was  placed  in  the  counting-room  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger,  a  wealthy  and  most 
worthy  merchant  of  Santa  Oruz.  In  this  capacity  he  manifested  the  greatest  fidelity  and  atten- 
tion, which  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  his  patron.  But  he  aspired  to  a  loftier  position.  The 
**  inward  promptings  of  his  mind  "  looked  far  beyond  the  details  of  his  avocation.  In  a  letter  to 
cue  of  his  schoolfellows,  written  about  this  period,  he  sidd,  *'I  contemn  the  grovelling  condition 
ci  a  clerk,  or  the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  station.  I  am  confident  that  my  youth  excludes  me  fW>m 
any  hopes  of  immediate  preferment,  nor  do  I  desire  it ;  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  fu- 
turity .^  Such  was  the  purpose  of  Hamilton  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  He  continued  his  stu- 
dies during  the  few  leisure  hours  he  could  command  from  his  laborious  mercantile  duties,  per- 
fecting himself  in  mathematics,  ethics,  and  general  biography.  Among  his  favorite  authors 
were  Pope  and  Plutarch,  on  the  last  of  which  he  prepared  several  curious  notes  and  observa- 
tioQs.  He  also  often  exercised  his  powers  in  composition  on  various  subjects.  On  the  occasion 
<^the  terrific  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  Leeward  Islands,  in  the  autumn  of  1772,  before 
its  effects  had  passed  away,  he  prepared  a  description  of  the  scene,  which  was  published  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  St  Ohristopher's,  where  it  excited  universal  attention,  and  finally  led  to 
his  future  preferment.  His  friends  and  patrons,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  *'  ele- 
gant and  precise  description,"  determined  to  send  him  to  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  nnore  Hiorough  education.  He  left  the  West  Indies  a  short  time  after,  and  arrived  at  Boston 
m  the  month  of  October,  1772.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  New  York,  where  he  at  once  en- 
tered into  the  society  of  its  most  learned  and  distinguished  families. 

Soon  alter  he  was  placed  in  the  celebrated  grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
which  was  then  under  the  patronage  of  Governor  Livingston  and  Ellas  Boudinot,  and  the  imme- 
diate supervision  and  instmotion  of  Frauds  Barber,  afterwards  a  distinguished  and  accomplished 
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officer  in  the  American  anny.  Unishing  his  preparatoiy  atudies,  he  entered  King's  (now  Go- 
Inmbia)  Ck>llege,  where  he  soon  ^^gave  ezU^aordinarj  displajs  of  riclmess  of  genius  and  enei^ 
of  mind." 

While  in  college  Hamilton  continued  his  habit  of  composition  with  great  application  and  suc- 
cess. Some  of  his  poetical  productions  are  still  extant,  and  evince  no  ordinary  merit  Hii 
talent  for  satire  was  also  exercised  at  this  time.  "John  Holt,  who  then  published  a  Whig  piq>er 
in  New  York,"  says  Troup,  **had,  by  his  zeal  in  the  American  cause,  drawn  upon  himself  the 
inyectives  of  all  the  ministerial  writers ;  these  invectives  Hamilton  burlesqued  in  doggrel  rhyme, 
with  great  wit  and  humor.  He  also  presented' me  with  a  manuscript  of  fugitive  poetry,  which 
I  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  the  elasticity  of  his  genius,  and  have  often  lamented  that  it 
was  lost  with  my  books  and  papers  duriig  the  war." 

On  the  nxth  of  July,  1774^  "the  great  meeting  in  the  fields"  was  holden,  to  consider  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  and  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  earliest  manifestation 
of  the  British  Ministry's  policy  of  compulsion.  Here  Hamilton  appeared  and  first  took  part  in 
the  public  deliberations.  "The  novelty  of  the  atteu.^>t,"  says  his  son,  "his  youthful  counter 
nance,  his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curiosity  and  arrested  attention.  Overawed 
by  the  scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  faltered ;  but  as  he  proceeded,  almost  uncon- 
sdously,  to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  his  mind  warmed  with  the  theme,  his  energies  were 
renewed,  and  after  a  discussion  clear,  cogent,  and  novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the 
controversy,  he  depicted,  in  glowing  colors,  the  long-continued  and  long-endured  oppressions  of 
the  mother  country ;  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  resistance,  pointed  to  the  means  and  certainty 
of  success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  sparkling  with  fire,  and  washing  back  on  the 
shores  of  England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and  her  glory.  The  breathless  silence 
oeasod  as  he  closed,  and  the  whispered  murmur,  *It  is  a  collegian!  it  is  a  collegian!'  was  lost 
in  loud  expressions  of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  eloquence  of  the  young  stranger."  In  the 
winter  of  1774  and  early  part  of  the  year  1776,  he  published,  anonymously,  some  powerful  ar- 
guments favoring  the  pacific  measures  of  defence  recommended  by  Congress,  and  encouraging 
the  policy  of  domestic  manufactures  as  the  means  of  rendering  less  necessary  the  use  of  foreign 
oonmierce.  He  also  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  the  colqnies  to  constitutional  freedom,  trial  by 
Jury,  and  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  their  own  consent  In  this  discussion  he  was  op- 
posed by  Dr.  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  college  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  many  other 
wits  and  politicians  of  the  ministerial  side  of  the  question,  all  of  whom  pronounced  it  absurd  to 
suppose  that  so  young  a  man  as  Hamilton  could  be  their  opponent  He  was  thenceforward  the 
<H*acle  of  the  patriots,  and  as  such  was  beloved  and  honored  by  them. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1775,  Hamilton  was  among  the  first  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  active  military  service.  While  yet  a  collegiate,  he  Joined  a  body  of  volunteer  militia 
in  New  York,  and  reduced  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to  practice.  In  March,  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  been  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery,  he  entered  the  service 
and  soon  after  attended  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  His  conduct  at  the  action  at  White 
Plains,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  of  the  same  year,  won  the  applause  of  Washington, 
and  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  in  which  he  displayed  unusual  military  talent 
and  bravery,  he  was  appointed  to  his  stafl^  with  the  rank  c^  lieutenant-colonel.  He  remained 
in  the  family  of  Washington  until  the  spring  of  1781,  and  during  that  severe  and  eventful  pe- 
riod became  the  conmiander-in-chiefs  "principal  and  most  confidential  aid."  He  was  a  wel- 
come associate  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  by  his  brilliant  genius,  the  frankness  of  his 
disposition  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  around  him. 
During  this  period,  a  principal  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Washington  devolved  upon 
Colonel  Hamilton.  "The  pen  for  our  army,"  says  Troup,  "was  held  by  Hamilton;  and  for 
dignity  of  manner,  pith  of  matter  and  elegance  of  style.  General  Washington's  letters  are  un- 
rivalled in  military  annals." 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1777,  Hamilton  was  deputised  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  to  procure  from  General  Gates  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  then  necessary  to 
reduce  General  Howe,  who  at  that  time  held  possession  of  Philadelphia.    This  negotiation  he 
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eoD0imiiiiAted  with  the  greatest  ability  and  judgment  At  the  battle  of  Mtmmotith,  which  oo- 
eorred  in  the  month  of  Jane  following,  he  was  on  the  field  under  the  Marqnis  Lafayette,  and 
duplajed  the  greatest  aotiTitj,  skill  and  courage.  The  same  year  he  was  selected  to  meet  the 
British  commissioners  for  consultation  respecthig  a 'general  exchange  of  prisimera. 

Hamilton  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  finances  of  his  country,  which  had  become  involred 
in  great  disorder.  The  depreciation  c^  paper  money,  which  had  been  issued  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, destroyed  public  faith  and  credit,  and  the  government  and  army  were  reduced  to  the  scTerest 
distress  and  want.  This  pressure  was  more  severely  felt  at  head-quarters.  HanultcHi^s  position 
in  the  fSuodily  of  Washington  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  efi^eot  upon  his  chief^  and 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  decisive  relief.  In  this  situation  he  addressed  an 
anonymous  letter  to  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  first  commercial  gentlemen  of  the  period,  and 
then  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  suggested  a  plan  to  place  the  finan- 
cial afi^urs  of  the  country  updn  a  firm  basis.  The  restoration  of  depreciated  paper  money,  the 
carrenoy  and  good  faith  of  the  country  was  to  be  brought  about  in  a  foreign  loan,  to  the  extent 
of  two  millions  sterling,  assisted  by  a  vigorous  taxation,  and  a  United  States  Bank,  to  be  sup* 
ported  by  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  loans  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  a  very  low  ratio. 
This  bank  was  to  be  continued  ten  years,  and  was  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  public  and  private 
iuth — ^was  to  form  the  medium  of  circulation,  absorb  the  depreciated  paper,  and  supply  the 
requisite  loans  to  the  government.  This  plan  was  in  pirt  adopted  by  Congress,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  voluntary  institution,  which  on  the  twenty-second  of 
June,  1780,  was  reported  to  Congress  and  received  their  patronage.  About  this  time  Hamilton 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  in  which  he  suggested 
the  idea  oi  a  general  convention  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government,  and  indicated  the 
mode  of  urg[ing  its  necesdty  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  ^^  sensible  and  popular  writings, 
which  should  conform  to  the  views  of  Congress : "  thus  hinting  at  the  idea  which  originated  the 
Fdierdlut^  whose  far-reaching  views  on  national  polity  so  eminentiy  aided  in  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Federal  Constitution.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  production  on  the  afEairs 
of  the  Union  that  appeared  during  the  Revolution.* 

Colonel  Hamilton  married  the  second  daughter  of  General  Schuyler  on  the  fourteenth 
of  December,  1780,  and  from  that  time  became  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
fc^owing  February  he  left  the  family  of  General  Washington,  but  still  continued  in  the  army. 
Being  now  relieved  fi*om  the  duties  of  an  aid,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  situation 
of  the  country,  which  was  then  encompassed  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  The  public  credit 
was  hastening  to  an  unfavorable  termination.  In  this  crisis  he  submitted  the  plan  of  a  national 
bank  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  only  alternative  that  could  give  a 
sound  paper  credit  to  government  and  render  it  successful  and  safe.  This  plan  was  hiid  before 
Congress  on  the  seventeenth  of  May ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  it  was  adopted,  and  soon  after  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.  That  institution,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bank  <^  Pennsylvania,  which  had  been  established  during  the  previous  year,  was  of  ines- 
timable service  in  restoring  the  credit  of  the  country,  developing  its  resources,  and  carrying  on 
the  conclnding  scenes  of  the  war.  This  year  Hamilton  commenced  a  series  of  essays,  under 
the  titie  of  The  CknUinentalUty  in  which  he  examined  and  discussed  the  features  of  the  origi- 
nal confederacy,  and  enumerated  the  powers  with  which  it  ought  to  be  clothed.  The  later  num- 
bers of  this  series  were  not  prepared  until  after  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  at  which  Colonel  Ham- 
flton  was  present. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  fieunily  of  Washington,  he  was  exceedingly  solicitous  to  obtain 
a  separate  command  in  some  light  corps.  This  desire  was  at  last  gratified,  and  he  was  attached 
to  the  division  under  the  command  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  leading  a  night  attack  upon  the  British  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
Colonel  Hamilton's  military  life.  On  the  termination  of  the  active  duties  of  the  waf,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1788  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
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York.  In  the  rammer  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  Oongress,  by  the  legis- 
latore  of  New  York,  and  in  the  Bnbseqnent  November  took  his  seat  in  that  bodj,  where  hh 
oontinued  until  the  antumn  of  the  next  year.  In  this  station  he  manifested  the  strongest  and 
most  disinterested  zeal  for  the  welDare  of  the  country,  in  upholding  the  honor  of  the  goyemmeat 
against  the  attacks  of  the  discontents  of  the  army  and  the  clamor  of  public  creditors.  On  the 
return  of  peace,  and  after  the  recovery  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1788,  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  law:  but  the  public  afftm  still  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1784^ 
his  celebrated  pamphlets,  addressed  '^to  the  considerate  citizens  of  New  York,^'  over  the 
signature  of  Phoeum^  excited  universal  attention,  and  drew  forth  able  replies,  under  the  signa- 
tures of  Anti'Phoeionite^  Mentor^  and  others. 

Colonel  Hamilton  did  not  remain  long  out  of  public  life.  In  1766  he  was  elected  to  &e 
General  Assembly  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  avert 
the  dangers  and  evils  that  hung  over  the  country.  His  services  in  settling  the  difficulties  which 
existed  at  that  time  consequent  upon  the  independence  of  Vermont,  were  eminent;  and  the 
devotedness  he  displayed  in  reconmiending  the  establishment  of  a  federative  republic,  was 
prompt  and  energetic.  He  was  appointed  to  attend  the  convention  at  Philaddphia  in  1787,  and 
after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  by  that  body,  he  urged  its  ratification  by  an  expla- 
nation and  vindication  of  its  principles,  in  that  celebrated  and  immortal  work,  The  FBderaUtt,^ 
On  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  convention.  Colonel  Hamilton  appeared  as  a  member.  The 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  his  familiarity  with  its  princi- 
ples, rendered  his  situation  one  of  great  reeponsibility.  This  he  sustained  with  the  highest  ability 
and  success.  His  speeches  on  that  occasion  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  commentator  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  finished  orator. 

In  1789,  Colonel  Hamilton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  where  he 
remained  until  January,  1705.  His  success  in  restoring  the  public  confidence,  and  placing  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  upon  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here.  ^'  How  he  fblfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,^'  said  the  matchless 
Webster,  "  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight,  and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admira- 
tion. He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The  fabled 
birth  of  Minerva,  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the 
financial  system  cf(  the  United  States,  as  it  burst  forth  from  the  conceptions  of  Alexander 
Hamilton."  t 

The  war  between  England  and  the  republic  of  France  broke  out  during  the  period  of 
Hamilton's  secretaryship.  As  a  member  of  Washington's  cabinet^  he  advocated  the  prodama- 
tion  of  neutrality,  and  supported  it  in  a  series  of  vigorous  and  elaborate  essays,  under  the 
signatures  of  No  Jacobin  and  PcbctfieyM.  He  also  rendered  ngnal  service  in  advising  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Jay  in  179i,  and  on  the  negotiation  and  completion  of  his  treaty,  he  vindicated  its 
wisdom  and  justice. }  He  had  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  was  o^joying 
an  extraordinary  share  of  business.  As  a  commercial  lawyer  he  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
New  York  merchants ;  and  his  profound  knowledge  in  the  law  of  nations,  joined  to  his  sterling 
qualities  of  mind  and  eloquence,  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  his  profession. 

In  the  early  part  of  1708,  Colonel  Hamilton  again  took  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  his  countay. 
At  this  time  he  published  a  series  of  essays,  under  the  titie  of  Tittu  Marilws^  in  which  he 
exposed  the  danger  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  the  hostile  position  of  France,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  determined  resistance  to  the  many  depredations  which  were  then  committed 
upon  American  commerce,  under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  that  country.  His 
suggestions  were  so  correct,  and  his  conclusions  so  just,  that  they  were  ultimately  carried  into 
execution,  and  won  the  applause  of  his  countrymen.  On  the  establishment  of  a  provincial  army 
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In  1706,  he  was  appointed  iiiq>eetor-general — a  trust  which  did  not  prevent  the  praotioe  of  his 
pcofeaaon,  which  he  continned  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  on 
tiie  twelfth  of  July,  1804.  The  particulars  of  this  event  are  too  familiar  for  repetition  in  this 
place. 


THE  FEDERAL  OOHSTITUTION. 


In  the  Convention  of  New  York,  on  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1788,  the  second  section  of 
t^  first  article  of  the  constitution  having  been 
read,  and  the  following  amendment  proposed, 
^Emoloed,  That  it  is  proper  that  the  number 
of  representatives  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be 
Moertained  on  the  principles  mentioned  in  the 
seeond  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con- 
stitation,  until  they  amount  to  three  hundred; 
after  which,  they  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
halntantB  of  the  States  respectively :  and  that 
before  the  first  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the 
aeveral  States  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  double 
the  number  of  representatives  for  that  pur- 
pose, mentioned  in  the  constitution ;"  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton addressed  the  convention  as  follows: 

Mb.  Chakxak:  The  honorable  member, 
who  spoke  yesterday,  went  into  an  explanation 
of  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  prove  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  change  in  our  national  govern- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  a  firm  union ;  at  the 
tame  time,  he  described  the  great  advantages 
which  this  State,  in  particular,  receives  from 
the  confederacy,  and  its  peculiar  weaknesses 
when  abstracted  from  the  Union.  In  doing 
this,  he  advanced  a  variety  of  amunenta,  which 
deserve  serious  consideration.  Uentlemen  have 
this  day  come  forward  to  answer  him.  He 
has  been  treated  as  having  wandered  in  the 
flowery  fields  of  fancy;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  take  off  from  the  minos  of  the 
committee  that  sober  impression  which  might 
be  expected  from  his  arsuments.  I  trust,  sir, 
that  observations  of  this  kind  are  not  thrown 
out  to  cast  a  light  air  on  this  important  sub- 
Jeet,  or  to  give  any  personal  bias  on  the  great 
mstion  before  us.  I  will  not  agree  with  gen- 
uemen  who  trifie  with  the  weaknesses  of  our 
ooontry,  and  suppose  that  they  are  enumerated 
to  answer  a  party  purpose,  and  to  terrify  with 
ideal  dangers.  No;  I  believe  these  weaknesses 
to  be  real,  and  pregnant  with  destruction.  Tet, 
however  weak  our  country  may  be,  I  hope  we 
shall  never  sacrifice  our  liberties.  I(  there- 
fbre,  on  a  full  and  candid  discussion,  the  pro- 
posed system  shall  appear  to  have  that  ten- 
dency, for  Ood's  sake,  let  ns  reject  it  But  let  us 
not  n^stake  words  for  things,  nor  accept  doubt- 


fdl  surmises  as  the  evidence  of  truth.  Let  us 
consider  the  constitution  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  attend  to  those  things  only  which 
merit  consideration. 

No  arguments  drawn  from  embarrassment  or 
inconvemence  ought  to  prevail  upon  us  to  adopt 
a  system  of  government  radically  bad;  yet  it 
is  proper  that  these  arguments,  among  others, 
should  be  brought  into  view.  In  doing  this, 
yesterday,  it  was  necessary  to  reflect  upon  our 
situation ;  to  dwell  upon  the  imbecility  of  our 
Union ;  and  to  consider  whether  we,  as  a  Statet. 
could  stand  alone.  Althouffh  I  am  persuaded 
this  convention  will  be  resolved  to  adopt  no- 
thing that  is  bad,  yet  I  think  every  prudent  man 
will  consider  the  merits  of  the  plan  in  connec- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  our  country; 
and  that  a  rejection  of  the  constitution  may  in- 
volve most  fatal  consequences.  I  make  Uiese 
remarks  to  show,  that  though  we  ought  not  to 
be  actuated  by  unreasonable  fear,  yet  we  ought 
to  be  prudent. 

This  day,  sir,  one  gentleman  has  attempted 
to  answer  the  arguments  advanced  by  my  hon- 
orable friend ;  another  has  treated  him  as  hav- 
ing wandered  frt>m  the  subject.  This  beincr 
the  case,  I  trust  I  shall  be  equally  indulged 
in  reviewing  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made. 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary,  that 
while  gentlemen  in  one  breath  acknowledge 
that  the  old  confederation  requires  many  mate- 
rial amendments,  they  should  in  the  next  deny 
that  its  defects  have  been  the  cause  of  our  po- 
litical weakness,  and  the  consequent  calamities 
of  our  country.  I  cannot  but  infer  from  this, 
that  there  is  still  some  lurking,  favorite  imasi- 
nation,  that  this  system,  with  corrections,  mi^t 
become  a  safe  and  permanent  one.  It  isproper 
that  we  should  examine  this  matter.  We  con- 
tend that  the  radical  vice  in  the  old  confedera- 
tion is,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  apply  only 
to  States  in  their  corporate  capacity.  Has  not 
every  man  who  has  been  in  our  legislature  ex- 
perienced the  truth  of  this  position  ?  It  is  in- 
separable from  the  disposition  of  bodies  who 
have  a  constitutional  power  of  resistance,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  a  law.  This  has  ever 
been  the^oase  with  the  federal  requisitions.  In 
this  examination,  not  being  furnished  with  those 
lights  which  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
general  government,  and  incapable  of  embracing 
the  general  interests  of  the  Union,  the  States 
have  almost  uniformly  weighed  the  requintions 
by  their  own  local  interest,  and  have  only  ex- 
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ecnted  them  so  far  as  answered  their  particular 
convenience  or  advantage.  Hence  there  have 
ever  heen  thirteen  different  hodies  to  jndge  of 
the  measures  of  Congress — and  the  operations 
of  ^vemment  have  heen  distracted  hj  their 
taking  different  courses.  Those  which  were  to 
be  benefited,  have  complied  with  the  reauisi- 
tions;  others  have  totally  disregarded  uiem. 
Have  not  all  of  us  been  witnesses  to  the  un- 
happy embarrassments  which  resulted  ttom 
tliese  proceedings?  Even  during  the  late  war, 
while  the  pressure  of  common  danger  con- 
nected strongly  the  bond  of  our  Union,  and 
incited  to  vigorous  exertions,  we  felt  many  dis- 
tressing effects  of  the  impotent  system.  How 
have  we  seen  this  State,  though  most  exposed 
to  the  calamities  of  the  war,  complying,  in  an 
unexampled  manner,  with  the  federal  requisi- 
tions, and  compelled  by  the  delinquency  of  oth- 
ers to  bear  most  unusual  burdens.  Of  this  truth, 
we  have  the  most  solemn  proof  on  our  records. 
In  1779  and  1780,  when  the  State,  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  from  her  great  exertions 
to  resist  them,  became  weak,  distressed,  and 
forlorn,  every  man  avowed  the  principle  which 
we  now  contend  for;  that  our  misfortunes,  in 
a  great  degree,  proceeded  from  the  want  of 
vigor  in  the  continental  government.  These 
were  our  sentiments  when  we  did  not  specu- 
late, but  feel  We  saw  our  weakness,  and  n>nnd 
ourselves  its  victims.  Let  us  reflect  that  this 
may  again,  in  all  probability,  be  our  situation. 
This  is  a  weak  State ;  and  its  relative  station  is 
dangerous.  Your  capital  is  accessible  by  land, 
and  by  sea  is  exposed  to  every  daring  invader; 
and  on  the  north-west,  you  are  open  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  powerful  foreign  nation.  Indeed, 
this  State,  from  its  situation,  will,  in  time  of 
war,  probably  be  the  theatre  of  its  operations. 

Gentlemen  have  said  that  the  non-compli- 
ance of  the  States  has  been  occasioned  by  their 
Bufferings.  This  may  in  part  be  true.  But  has 
this  State  been  delinquent?  Amidst  all  our 
distresses,  we  have  ftuly  complied.  If  New 
York  could  comply  wholly  with  the  requisi- 
tions, is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  other 
States  could  in  part  comply  ?  Certainly  every 
State  in  the  Union  might  have  executed  them 
in  some  degree.  But  New  Hampshire,  who 
has  not  suffered  at  all,  is  totally  delinquent  : 
North  Carolina  is  totally  delinquent  Many 
others  have  contributed  in  a  very  small  pro- 
portion ;  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are 
the  only  States  which  have  perfectly  discharged 
their  federal  duty. 

From  the  delinquency  of  those  States  who 
have  suffered  little  by  the  war,  we  naturally 
conclude,  that  they  have  made  no  efiBorts ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  teach  us 
that  their  ease  and  security  have  been  a  princi- 
pal cause  of  their  want  of  exertion.  While 
danger  is  distant,  its  impression  is  weak,  and 
while  it  affects  only  our  neighbors,  we  have 
few  motives  to  provide  against  it  Sir,  if  we 
have  national  objects  to  pursue,  we  must  have 
national  revenues.    If  you  make  requisitionB 


and  they  are  not  complied  with,  what  is  to  bt 
done  ?  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  to  co- 
erce the  States  is  one  of  the  maddest  projectn 
that  was  ev^r  devised.  A  failure  of  compli- 
ance will  never  be  confined  to  a  single  State. 
This  being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to 
hazard  a  civil  war?  Suppose  Massachusetts, 
or  any  large  State,  should  refuse,  and  Congreoi 
should  attempt  to  compel  them;  would  they 
not  have  influence  to  procure  assistance,  es- 
pecially from  those  States  who  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  themselves?  What  picture  does 
this  idea  present  to  our  view  ?  A  complying 
State  at  war  with  a  non-complying  State:  Uoii- 
gress  marching  the  troops  or  one  State  into  the 
bosom  of  another:  this  State  collecting  aux- 
iliaries and  forming  perhaps  a  mfgority  against 
its  federal  head.  Here  is  a  nation  at  war  with 
itself.  Can  any  reasonable  man  be  well  dis- 
posed towards  a  government  which  makes  war 
and  carnage  the  only  means  of  supporting  it- 
self—a government  that  can  exist  only  by  the 
sword  ?  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  in- 
nocent with  the  guilty.  This  single  considera- 
tion should  be  sufficient  to  dispose  every  peace- 
able citizen  against  such  a  government 

But  can  we  believe  that  one  State  will  ever 
suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  co- 
ercion? The  thing  is  a  dream — it  is  impos- 
sible— then  we  are  brought  to  this  dilemma: 
either  a  federal  standing  army  is  to  enforce  the 
requisitions,  or  the  federal  treasury  is  left  with- 
out supplies,  and  the  government  without  sap- 
port  What,  sir,  is  the  cure  for  this  great  evil? 
Nothing,  but  to  enable  the  nationd  laws  to 
operate  on  individuals,  in  the  same  manner  at 
those  of  the  States  do.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
soning of  the  subject,  sir.  The  gentlemen  i^ 
pear  to  acknowledge  its  force ;  and  yet  while 
they  yield  to  the  pnnciple,  they  seem  to  fear  its 
application  to  the  government 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  take  the 
old  confederation  as  the  basis  of  a  new  system! 
Can  this  be  the  object  of  the  gentlemen?  Cer- 
tainly not  Will  any  man  who  entertains  a 
wish  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  trust  the 
sword  and  the  purse  with  a  single  assembly  or- 
ganized on  principles  so  defective — so  rotten! 
Though  we  might  give  to  such  a  government 
certain  powers,  with  safety,  yet  to  give  them 
the  full  and  unlimited  powers  of  taxation  and 
the  national  forces,  would  be  ta  establish  a  des- 
potism ;  the  definition  of  which  is,  a  govern- 
ment in  which  all  power  is  concentrated  in  a 
single  body.  To  take  the  old  confederation, 
and  fashion  it  upon  these  principles,  would  be 
establishing  a  power  which  would  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  These  considerations 
show  clearly,  that  a  government  totally  difler- 
ent  must  be  instituted.  They  had  weight  in 
the  convention  which  formed  the  new  system. 
It  was  seen,  that  the  necessary  powers  were 
too  great  to  be  trusted  to  a  single  body :  they 
therefore  formed  two  branches,  and  divided  tU 
powers,  that  each  might  be  a  check  upon  the 
other.    Thii  was  the  result  of  their  wisdom; 
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and  I  presome  that  every  reasonable  man  will 

2;ree  to  it  The  more  this  subject  is  explained, 
e  more  clear  and  convincing  it  will  appear  to 
every  member  of  this  body.  The  fundamental 
prindple  of  the  old  confederation  is  defective — 
we  most  totally  eradicate  and  discard  this  prin- 
ciple before  we  can  expect  an  efficient  govern- 
ment. The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day, 
have  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  ancient  con- 
federacies; but  their  view  of  them  has  been 
extremely  partial  and  erroneous.  The  fact  is, 
the  same  false  and  impracticable  principle  ran 
tiirongh  most  of  the  ancient  governments.  The 
first  of  these  governments  that  we  read  of,  was 
the  Amphictyonio  confederacy.  The  council 
which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  league,  pos- 
Ksaed  powers  of  a  similar  complexion  to  those 
of  oar  present  Congress.  The  same  feeble  mode 
of  legislation  in  the  head,  and  the  same  power 
of  resistance  in  the  members,  prevailed.  When 
a  requisition  was  made,  it  rarely  met  a  compli- 
ance; and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence. 
Those  which  were  attacked,  called  in  foreign 
aid  to  protect  them ;  and  the  ambitious  Philip, 
under  the  mask  of  an  ally  to  one,  invaded  the 
liberUes  of  each,  and  finally  subverted  the 
whole. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  appears  in 
the  same  light  in  the  Dutch  republics.  They 
kave  been  obliged  to  levy  taxes  by  an  armed 
force.  In  this  confederacy,  one  large  province, 
by  its  superior  wealth  and  infiuence,  is  com- 
monly a  match  for  all  the  rest;  and  when  they 
do  not  comply,  the  province  of  Holland  is 
obliged  to  compel  them.  It  is  observed,  that 
the  United  Provinces  have  existed  a  long  time ; 
but  tiiey  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  their 
nei^bors,  and  have  been  supported  only  by 
tiie  external  pressure  of  the  surrounding  powers. 
The  policy  of  Europe,  not  the  policy  of  their 
mvermnent,  has  saved  them  from  dissolution. 
Besidee,  the  powers  of  the  Stadtholder  have 
served  to  give  an  energy  to  the  operations  of 
this  government,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ours.  This  prince  has  a  vast  personal  influence: 
be  has  independent  revenues:  he  commands  an 
■nny  of  forty  thousand  men. 

The  German  confederacy  has  also  been  a  per- 
petaal  source  of  wars.  They  have  a  diet,  like 
our  Congress,  who  have  authority  to  call  for 
supplies :  these  calls  are  never  obeyed ;  and  in 
time  of  war,  the  imperial  armpr  never  takes  the 
field  till  the  enemy  are  returmng  fh>m  it  The 
eoiperor's  Austrian  dominions,  m  which  he  is 
la  absolute  prince,  alone  enable  him  to  make 
bead  against  the  common  foe.  The  members 
of  this  confederacy  are  ever  divided  and  opposed 
to  eadi  other.  "Die  king  of  Prussia  is  Ji  mem- 
ber; yet  he  has  been  constantly  in  opposition 
to  the  emperor.  Is  this  a  desirable  govern- 
ment f 

I  miffht  go  more  particularly  into  the  discus- 
sion ofexamples,  and  show  that,  whoever  this 
fiital  principle  has  prevailed,  even  as  far  back 
as  the  Lyclan  and  Achssan  leagues,  as  well  as 
the  Amphictyonie  eeniederaoy.  It  haa  pvo^ed 


the  destruction  of  the  government  But  I 
think  observations  of  this  kind  might  have 
been  spared.  Had  they  not  been  entered  into 
by  others,  I  should  not  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  committee.  Ko  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  examples,  that  repub- 
lics cannot  exist:  we  only  contend  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  founded  on  false  principles. 
We  have  shown  how  they  have  been  conducted, 
and  how  they  have  been  destroyed.  Weakness 
in  the  head  has  produced  resistance  in  the 
members :  this  has  been  the  immediate  parent 
of  civil  war :  auxiliary  force  has  been  invited; 
and  a  foreign  power  has  annihilated  their  liber- 
ties and  their  name.  Thus  Philip  subverted 
the  Amphictyonie,  and  Rome  the  Achasan  re- 
public. 

We  shall  do  well,  sir,  not  to  deceive  ourselvea 
with  the  favorable  events  of  the  late  war. 
Common  dan^  prevented  the  operation  of  the 
ruinous  principle,  in  its  full  extent :  but,  since 
the  peace,  we  have  experienced  the  evils ;  we 
have  felt  the  poison  of  the  system  in  its  un- 
mingled  purity. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject, 
I  shall  proceed  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  committee. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may  understand 
clearly  the  principles  on  which  the  general  con- 
vention acted,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
some  preliminary  circumstances. 

Sir,  the  natural  situation  of  this  country 
seems  to  divide  its  interests  into  different 
classes.  There  are  navigating  and  non-navigat- 
ing States — the  northern  are  properly  the  navi- 
gating States:  the  southern  appear  to  possess 
neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  of  navigation. 
This  difference  of  situation  naturally  proauces  a 
dissimilarity  of  interests  and  views  respecting 
foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
northern  States,  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
straints on  their  navigation,  and  that  they 
should  have  full  power,  by  a  n^jority  in  Con- 
gress, to  make  commercial  regulations  in  favor 
of  their  own,  and  in  restraint  of  the  navigation 
of  foreigners.  The  southern  States  wished  to 
impose  a  restraint  on  the  northern,  by  requiring 
that  two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  requisite, 
to  pass  an  act  in  regulation  of  commerce :  they 
were  apprehensive  that  the  restraints  of  a  navi- 
gation law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by 
obliging  them  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the 
nortnem  States,  would  probably  enhance  their 
freight  This  being  the  case,  they  insisted 
strenuously  on  having  this  provision  engrafted 
in  the  constitution;  and  the  northern  States 
were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  small  States,  seeing  themselves  em- 
braced by  the  confederation  upon  equal  terms, 
wished  to  retain  the  advantages  which  they 
already  possessed:  the  large  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, thought  it  improper  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  should  enjoy  an  equal  suffrage 
with  themselves :  from  these  sources  a  delicate 
and  difficult  contest  arose.  It  became  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  compromise ;  or  the  oonven- 
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tion  mnst  have  diflflolved  without  eflfeoting  anj 
thing.  Would  it  have  been  wise  and  prudent 
in  that  bodj,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  have 
deserted  their  country  f  No.  Every  man  who 
hears  me — every  wise  man  in  the  United  States, 
would  have  condemned  them.  The  convention 
were  obliged  to  appoint  a  committee  for  accom- 
modation. In  this  committee  the  arrrangement 
was  formed  as  it  now  stands ;  and  their  report 
was  accepted.  It  was  a  delicate  point;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  all  parties  should  be  in- 
dulged. Gentlemen  will  see,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  unanimity,  nothing  could  have  been 
done :  for  the  convention  had  no  poorer  to  es- 
tablish, but  only  to  recommend  a  government 
Any  other  system  would  have  been  impractica- 
ble. Let  a  convention  be  called  to-morrow — 
let  them  meet  twentr  times;  nay,  twenty  thou- 
sand times :  they  will  have  the  same  difficulties 
to  encounter;  the  same  clashing  interests  to 
reconcile. 

But,  dismissing  these  reflections,  let  us  con- 
sider how  far  the  arrangement  is  in  itself  enti- 
tled to  the  approbation  of  this  body.  We  will 
examine  it  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  first  thing  objected  to  is  that  clause 
which  allows  a  representation  for  three-fifths 
of  the  negroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  im- 
propriety of  representing  men  who  have  no  will 
of  their  own.  Whether  this  be  reasoning  or 
declamation  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  It  is 
the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  southern  States 
to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population,  as  well 
as  property,  in  blacks.  The  regulation  com- 
plained of  was  one  result  of  the  spirit  of  accom- 
modation which  governed  the  convention,  and 
without  this  indulgence  no  union  could  possibly 
have  been  formed.  But,  sir,  considering  some 
peculiar  advantages  which  we  derive  from 
them,  it  is  entirdy  just  that  they  should  be 
gratified.  The  southern  States  possess  certain 
staples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.,  which  must 
be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  advantage  which  they 
necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  will  be 
felt  throughout  all  the  States.  But  the  Justice 
of  this  plan  will  appear  in  another  view.  The 
best  writers  on  government  have  held  that 
representation  should  be  compounded  of  per- 
sons and  property.  This  rule  has  been  adopted, 
as  far  as  it  could  be,  in  the  constitution  of  New 
York,  It  will,  however,  by  no  means  be  ad- 
mitted, that  tiie  slaves  are  considered  alto- 
gether as  property.  They  are  men,  though 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  slavery.  They  are 
persons  known  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
States  which  they  inhabit,  as  well  as  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  JBut  representation  and  taxa- 
tion go  together,  and  one  uniform  rule  ought  to 
apply  to  both.  Would  it  be  just  to  compute 
these  slaves  in  the  assessment  of  taxes,  and 
discard  them  from  the  estimate  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  representatives  ?  Would  it  be  just 
to  impose  a  singular  burden  without  conferring 
some  adequate  advantage? 

Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered. 


The  rule  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  a  general 
rule,  and  implies  to  all  the  States.  Now,  you 
have  a  great  number  of  people  in  your  State 
which  are  not  represented  at  all,  and  have  no 
voice  in  your  government;  theee  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration — not  two-fifths  nor 
three-fifths,  but  the  whole."  This  proves  thai 
the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  not  confined  to 
the  southern  States,  but  extend  to  other  parts 
of  the  Union. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  objection  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  repreeentativefi,  as  it 
now  stands ;  I  am  persuaded  the  e^stem,  in  tins 
respect,  stands  on  a  better  footing  than  the 
gei^tlemen  imagine. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  Oonffress  to  reduce  the  number.    I 
acknowledge  tbat  there  are  no  direct  words  ot 
prohibition.    But  I  contend  that  the  true  and 
genuine  constructi^ui  of  the  clause  gives  Con- 
gress no  power  whatever  to  reduce  tiie  repre- 
sentation below  the  number,  as  it  now  stands. 
Although  they  may  limit,  ihej  can  never  di- 
minish the  number.     One  representative  for 
every  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  is  fixed  as 
the  standard  of  increase,  till,  by  the  natural 
course  of  population,  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  limit  the  ratio.    Probably,  at  present,  were 
this  standard  to  be  immediately  applied,  the 
representation  would  considerably  exceed  sixty- 
five.    In  three  years  it  would  exceed  one  hun- 
dred.   If  I  understand  the  gentleman,  they 
contend  that  the  number  may  be  enlarged,  or 
may  not.    I  admit  that  this  \s  in  the  discretion 
of  Congress,  and  I  submit  to  the  committee, 
whether  it  be  not  necessary  and  proper.    Stiil, 
I  insist  that  an  immediate  limitation  is  not 
probable,  nor  was  it  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  convention.    But,  sir,  who  will  presume  to 
say  to  what  precise  point  the  repres^tadon 
ou^ht  to  be  increased?    This  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  opinions  are  vastly  difiTerent  upon 
the  subject    A  proof  of  this  is  drawn  from  the 
representations  in  the  State  legislatures.     In 
Massachusetts  the  assembly  consists  of  about 
three  hundred ;  in  South  Carolina,  of  nearly 
one  hundred;  in  New  York  there  are  sixty- 
five.    It  is  observed  generally,  that  the  number 
ought  to  be  large ;  let  the  gentlemen  produce 
their  criterion.    I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  say  what  number  may  be  said  to  be  suffi* 
ciently  large.    On  one  hand  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered that  a  small  number  will  act  with  more 
facility,  system,  and  decision;  on  the  other, 
that  a  large  one  may  enhance  the  difficulty  of 
corruption.    The  Congress  is  to  consist,  at  first, 
of  ninety-one  members.    This,  to  a  reasonable 
man,  may  iqppear  to  be  as  near  the  proper  me- 
dium as  any  number  whatever;  at  least,  for 
the  present.    There  is  one  source  of  increase, 
dso,  which  does  not  depend  upon  any  constrao- 
tions  of  the  constitution;  it  is  the  creation  of 
new  States.    Vermont,  Kentucky,  and  Frank- 
lin will  probably  become  independent:  new 
members  of  the  Union  will  also  be  ^ormedfr^ 
the  unsettled  tracts  of  western  territory*  ^^'^^ 
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imist  be  represented,  and  will  all  contribnte  to 
swell  the  federal  legislature.  If  tbe  whole 
iinmber  in  the  United  States  be,  at  present, 
three  millions,  as  is  oonunonlj  supposed,  ac- 
ocxrding  to  ^e  ratio  of  one  for  thirty  thousand, 
we  shall  have,  on  the  first  census,  a  hundred 
repreaontatives.  In  ten  years  thirty  more  will 
be  added,  and  in  twenty-five  years  the  number 
wiU  doable ;  then,  sir,  we  ^all  have  two  hun- 
dred, if  the  increase  goes  on  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  convention  of  Massachusetts, 
who  made  the  same  objection,  have  fixed  upon 
this  number  as  the  pomt  at  which  they  chose 
to  limit  the  representation.  But  can  we  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  expe- 
dient to  go  beyond  this  number?  We  cannot. 
Experience  alone  must  determine.  This  mat- 
ter may,  with  more  safety,  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  legislature,  as  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  lai^  and  increasing  States  of 
ICaasachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ^^, 
to  angroent  the  representation.  Only  Oonnec- 
tkat,  Bhode  Island^  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
can  be  interested  in  limiting  it  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  calculate  upon  a  growing  rep- 
reeentation,  according  to  the  advance  of  popu- 
lation and  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  State  governments  possess  inherent  ad- 
vantages which  will  ever  give  them  an  influence 
and  ascendency  over  the  national  government, 
and  will  for  ever  preclude  the  possibility  of 
Hsderal  encroachments.  That  their  liberties  in- 
deed can  be  subverted  by  the  federal  head  is 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  political  calculation. 
Is  not  this  arrangement  then,  sir,  a  most  wise 
and  prudent  one?  Is  not  the  present  repre- 
sentation fully  adequate  to  our  present  exigen- 
ces, and  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
<^  the  Union?  I  am  persuaded  that  an  exam- 
ination of  the  objects  of  the  federal  government 
will  afford  a  conclusive  answer. 

Many  other  observations  might  be  made  on 
this  subject,  but  I  cannot  now  pursue  them,  for 
I  feel  myself  not  a  little  exhausted;  I  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  waive  for  the  present  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question. 

On  the  21st  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
Barks  asfbUows: 

When  I  had  the  honor  to  address  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  I  gave  a  history  of  the  cir- 
comstances  which  attended  the  convention, 
when  forming  the  plan  before  you.  I  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  to  you  the  principles  of  ac- 
oommooation  on  which  this  arrangement  was 
made,  and  to  show  that  the  contending  inter- 
ests of  the  States  led  them  to  establish  the  rep- 
resentation as  it  now  stands.  In  the  second 
place,  I  attempted  to  prove,  that  in  point  of 
number,  the  representation  would  be  perfectly 
■eeure.  Sir,  no  man  agrees  more  perfectly 
than  mys^  to  the  nuun  principle  for  which  the 
gentiemen  contend.  I  agree  that  there  should 
be  a  broad  Democratic  branch  in  the  national 
kgiilatare.    But  this  matter,  sir,  depends  on 


circumstances.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  precise  and  exact  with  regard  to 
the  number,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  de- 
termine to  what  point  it  may  be  proper  in  fu- 
ture to  increase  it.  On  this  ground  I  am  dis- 
posed to  acquiesce.  In  my  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  I  rely  more  on  the  interests 
and  opinions  of  men  than  on  any  speculative 
parchment  provisions  whatever.  I  have  found 
that  constitutions  are  more  or  less  excellent  as 
they  are  more  or  less  agreeable  to  the  natural 
operation  of  things.  I  am  therefore  disposed 
not  to  dwell  long  on  curious  speculations,  or 
pay  much  attention  to  modes  or  forms,  but  to 
adopt  a  system  whose  principles  have  been 
sanctioned  by  experience,  adapt  it  to  the  real 
state  of  our  country,  and  depend  on  probable 
reasonings  for  its  operation  and  result  I  con- 
tend that  sixty-five  and  twenty-six  in  two 
bodies  afford  perfect  security  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  that  the  regular  progressive 
enlargement,  which  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  general  convention,  will  not  leave  an  ap- 
prehension of  danger  in  the  most  timid  and 
suspicious  mind.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
large  States  to  increase  the  representation. 
This  will  be  the  standing  instruction  to  their 
delegates.  But,  say  the  gentlemen,  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  not  to  in- 
crease the  number,  as  it  will  -  diminish  their 
relative  influence.  In  all  their  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  there  seems  to  be  this  fallacy :  they 
suppose  that  the  representative  will  have  no 
motive  of  action  on  uie  one  side,  but  a  sense  of 
duty;  or  on  the  other,  but  corruption.  They 
do  not  reflect  that  he  is  to  return  to  the  com- 
munity ;  that  he  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  that  it  cannot  be  his  interest  to 
oppose  their  wishes.  Sir,  the  geiurnl  sense  of 
the  people  will  regulate  the  conduct  of  their 
representatives.  I  admit  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule;  there  are  certain  conjunc- 
tures when  it  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
disregard  the  opinions  which  the  minority  of 
the  people  have  formed.  But  in  the  general 
course  of  things,  the  popular  views,  and  even 
preiudices,  will  direct  the  actions  of  the  rulers. 
All  governments,  even  the  most  despotic,  de- 
pend, in  a  great  degree,  on  opinion.  In  free 
repuUics,  it  is  most  peculiarly  the  case.  In 
these,  the  will  of  the  people  mcJces  the  essential 
principle  of  the  government;  and  the  laws 
which  control  the  community,  receive  their 
tone  and  spirit  fh>m  the  public  wishes.  It  is 
the  fortunate  situation  of  our  country,  thai  the 
minds  of  the  people  are  exceedingly  enlightened 
and  refined.  Here  then  we  may  expect  the 
laws  to  be  proportionably  agreeable  to  the 
standard  of  perfect  policy ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
public  measures  to  consist  with  the  most  inti- 
mate conformity  between  the  views  of  the 
representative  and  his  constituent  If  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  people  be  for  an  increase,  it 
undoubtedly  must  take  place.  They  have  it  in 
their  power  to  instruct  their  representatives; 
and  the  State  legislatures,  which  appoint  the 
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mnators,  maj  eijoin  it  also  upon  them.  Sir,  if 
I  believed  that  the  number  wonld  remain  at 
•iity-five,  I  confess  I  should  glre  my  Tpte  for 
an  amendment;  thoagh  in  a  different  form  from 
the  one  proposed. 

The  amendment  proposes  a  ratio  of  one  for 
twenty  thousand.  1  wonld  ask,  bj  what  rule 
or  reasoning  it  is  determined,  that  one  man  is  a 
better  representative  for  twenty  than  thirty 
thousand  ?  At  present  we  have  three  mUlions 
of  people;  in  twenty-five  years  we  shall  have 
six  millions ;  and  in  forty  years,  nine  millions : 
and  this  is  a  short  period,  as  it  relates  to  the 
existence  of  States.  Here,  then,  according  to 
the  ratio  of  one  lor  thirty  thousand,  we  uiall 
have,  in  forty  years,  three  hundred  representa- 
tives. If  this  be  true,  and  if  this  be  a  safe 
representation,  why  be  dissatisfied  ?  Why  em- 
barrass the  constitution  with  amendments  that 
are  merely  speculative  and  useless?  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  that  a  very  small  number 
might  give  some  color  for  suspicion:  I  acknow- 
ledge, that  ten  would  be  unsafe ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thousand  would  be  too  numerous.  But 
I  ask  him,  why  will  not  ninety-one  be  an  ade- 
quate and  safe  representation  ?  This  at  present 
appears  to  be  the  proper  medium.  Besides,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be  himself 
the  representative  of  the  people.  From  the 
competition  that  ever  subsists  between  the 
branches  of  government,  the  President  will  be 
induced  to  protect  their  rights,  whenever  they 
are  invaded  bv  either  branch.  On  whatever 
side  we  view  this  subject,  we  discover  various 
and  powerful  checks  to  the  encroachments  of 
Congress.  The  true  and  permanent  interests  of 
the  members  are  opposed  to  corruption:  their 
number  is  vastly  too  large  for  easy  combina- 
tion :  the  rivalship  between  the  houses  will  for 
ever  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle :  the  people 
have  an  obvious  and  powerful  protection  in 
their  State  governments.  Should  any  thing 
dangerous  be  attempted,  these  bodies  of  per- 
petual observation  will  be  capable  of  forming 
and  conducting  plans  of  regular  opposition. 
Can  we  suppose  the  people^s  love  of  liberty,  will 
not  under  the  incitement  of  their  legi^ative 
leaders,  be  roused  into  resistance,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  tyranny  be  extinguished  at  a  blow? 
Sir,  the  danger  is  too  distant ;  it  is  beyond  all 
rational  calculation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  honorable  gentie- 
man,  that  a  pure  democracy,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, woula  be  the  most  perfect  government 
Experience  has  proved,  that  noposition  in  poli- 
tics is  more  false  than  this.  The  ancient  de- 
mocracies, in  which  the  people  themselves  deli- 
berated, never  possessed  one  feature  of  good 
government  Their  very  character  was  tyranny ; 
their  figure  deformity.  When  they  assembled, 
the  field  of  debate  presented  an  ungovernable 
mob,  not  only  incapable  of  deliberation,  but 
prepared  for  every  enormity.  In  these  assem- 
blies, the  enemies  of  the  people  brought  for- 
ward their  plans  of  ambition  systematically. 
They  were  opposed  by  their  enemies,  of  another 


party ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  contingency, 
whether  the  people  subjected  themselves  to  be 
led  blindly  by  one  tyrant  or  by  another. 

It  was  remarked  yesterday,  that  a  numerous 
representation  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  This  is  not  generally 
true.  The  conndence  of  the  people  will  easily 
be  gained  by  a  good  administration.  Jhb  is 
the  true  touchstone.  I  could  illustrate  the 
position  by  a  variety  of  historical  examples, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  In  Sparta,  the 
Ephori  were  a  body  of  magistrates,  instituted 
as  a  check  upon  the  senate,  and  representing 
the  people.  They  consisted  of  only  ^ve  men; 
but  they  were  able  to  protect  their  rights,  and 
therefore  enjoyed  their  confidence  and  attach- 
ment In  Rome,  the  people  were  represented 
by  three  Tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  ten.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  republic,  will  recollect  how 
powerfhl  a  check  to  the  senatorial  encroach- 
ments this  small  body  proved ;  how  unlimited 
a  confidence  was  placea  in  them  by  the  people 
whose  guardians  they  were;  and  to  what  a 
conspicuous  station  in  the  government  their 
influence  at  length  elevated  the  plebeians. 
Massachusetts  has  three  hundred  representa- 
tives; New  York  has  sixty -five.  Have  the 
people  in  this  State  less  confidence  in  their 
representation  than  the  people  of  that?  Dela- 
ware has  twenty-one :  do  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  feel  a  higher  confidence  than  those 
of  Delaware?  I  have  stated  these  examples, 
to  prove  that  the  gentieman^s  principle  is  not 
just  The  popular  confidence  depends  on  cir- 
cumstances very  distinct  from  considerations 
of  number.  Probably  the  public  attachment  is 
more  strongly  secured  by  a  train  of  prosperous 
events,  which  are  the  result  of  wise  deliberation 
and  vigorous  execution,  and  to  which  lai^ge 
bodies  are  much  less  competent  than  small  ones. 
If  the  representative  conducts  with  propriety, 
he  will  necessarily  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the 
constituent  It  appears  then,  if  my  reasoning 
be  Just,  that  the  clause  is  perfectly  proper, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  who  con- 
tends for  the  amendment ;  as  tiiere  is  in  it  the 
greatest  degree  of  present  security,  and  a  moral 
certainty  of  an  increase  equal  to  our  utmost 
wishes. 

It  has  been  farther,  by  the  gentlemen  in  op- 
position, observed,  that  a  large  representatiOT 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  interests  of  the 
people.  This  principle  is  by  no  means  true,  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  gentiemen  seem  to 
carry  it.  I  would  ask,  why  may  not  a  msn  vn- 
derstand  the  interests  of  thirty  as  well  as  oi 
twenty?  The  position  appears  to  be  msae 
upon  the  unfounded  presumption,  that  all  tw 
interests  of  all  parts  of  the  community  mnst 
be  represented.  No  idea  is  more  enoneoJ^ 
than  this.  Only  such  interests  are  proper  to 
be  represented  as  are  involved  in  the  po^^ 
of  the  general  government  These  interests 
come  completely  under  the  observation  of  on^ 
or  a  few  men ;  and  the  requisite  informitioB  » 
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bj  no  means  augmented  in  proportion  to  the 
inerease  of  nomber.  What  are  the  objects  of 
tiie  goremment?  Conmieroe,  taxation,  d^c.  In 
Older  to  comprehend  the  interests  of  commerce, 
fe  it  necessary  to  know  how  wheat  is  raised, 
and  in  what  proportion  it  is  produced  in  one 
district  and  in  another?  By  no  means.  Neither 
is  this  species  of  knowledge  necessary  in  gene- 
ral calculations  upon  the  subject  of  taxation. 
The  information  necessary  for  these  pnrposes, 
ii  that  which  is  open  to  every  intelligent  in- 
onirer ;  and  of  which  five  men  may  be  as  per- 
Jeetly  possessed  as  fifty.  In  royal  governments 
there  are  usually  particular  men  to  whom  the 
bosineea  of  taxation  is  committed.  These  men 
hare  the  forming  of  ^stems  of  finance,  and 
the  regolation  of  the  revenue.  I  do  not  mean 
to  commend  this  practice.  It  proves,  how- 
ever, this  point;  that  a  few  individualB  may  be 
eompetent  to  these  bbjects,  and  that  large  num- 
btfs  are  not  necessary  to  perfection  in  the  sci- 
ence of  taxation.  But  granting  for  a  moment, 
that  this  minute  and  local  knowledge,  the  gen- 
tlemen contend  for,  is  necessary,  let  us  see,  if 
mider  the  new  constitution,  it  will'  not  proba- 

Sbe  found  in  the  representation.  The  natu- 
and  proper  mode  of  holding  elections,  will 
be  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  in  propor- 
tkm  to  the  number  to  be  elected.  This  State 
will  consequently  be  divided,  at  first,  into  six. 
One  man  from  each  district  will  probably  possess 
all  the  knowledge  gentlemen  can  desire.  Are  the 
senators  of  this  State  more  ignorant  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  than  the  assembly  ?  Have 
they  not  ever  enjoyed  their  confidence  as  much? 
Yet,  insfltead  of  six  districts,  thev  are  elected  in 
four;  and  the  chance  of  their  being  collected 
fitMn  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  State  conse- 
quently diminished.  Their  number  is  but 
twenty-four;  and  their  powers  are  co-exten- 
iive  wi^  those  of  the  assembly,  and  reach  ob- 
jects which  are  most  dear  to  the  people — ^life, 
liberty  and  property. 

Sir,  we  hear  constantly  a  great  deal,  which 
it  rather  calculated  to  awake  our  passions,  and 
create  prejudices,  than  to  conduct  as  to  the 
truth,  and  teach  us  our  real  interests.  I  do  not 
suppose  this  to  be  the  design  of  the  gentlemen. 
Why  ^en  are  we  told  so  often  of  an  aristocra- 
cy f  For  mv  part,  I  hardly  know  the  meaning 
of  this  word  as  it  is  applied.  If  all  we  hear 
be  true,  this  ^vemment  is  really  a  very  bad 
one.  But  who  are  the  aristocracy  among  us? 
Where  do  we  find  men,  elevated  to  a  perpetual 
rank  above  their  fellow-citizens,  and  possess- 
ing powers  entirely  independent  of  them  ?  The 
arguments  of  the  gentlemen  only  go  to  prove 
that  there  are  men  who  are  rich,  men  who  are 
poor;  some  who  are  wise,  and  others  who  are 
not  That  indeed  every  distinguished  man  is 
an  aristocrat.  This  reminds  me  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  aristocrats  I  have  seen  in  a  late  pub- 
lication, styled  the  Federal  Farmer.  The  author 
reckons  in  the  aristocracy,  all  governors  of 
States,  members  of  Congress,  chief  magistrates, 
•nd  all  officers  of  the  militia.   This  description, 
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t  presume  to  say,  is  ridiculous.  The  hnage  b 
a  phantom.  Does  the  new  government  render 
a  rich  man  more  eligible  than  a  poor  one  ?  No. 
It  requires  no  such  qualification.  It  is  bottom* 
ed  on  the  broad  and  equal  principle  of  your 
State  constitution. 

Sir,  if  the  people  have  it  in  their  option  to 
elect  their  most  meritorious  men,  is  this  to  be 
considered  as  an  objection  ?  Shall  the  consti- 
tution oppose  their  wishes,  and  abridge  their 
most  invaluable  privilege?  While  property 
continues  to  be  pretty  equally  divided,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  information  pervades  the 
community,  the  tendency  of  the  people^s  suf- 
frages will  be  to  elevate  merit  even  from  ob- 
scurity. As  riches  increase  and  accumulate  in 
few  hands,  as  luxury  prevails  in  society,  virtue 
will  be  in  a  greater  degree  considered  as  only 
a  graceful  iiqppendage  of  wealth,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  things  will  be  to  depart  from  the 
republican  standard.  This  is  the  real  dispon* 
tion  of  human  nature :  it  is  what  neither  the 
honorable  member  nor  myself  can  correct;  it 
is  a  common  misfortune,  that  awaits  our  State 
constitution,  as  well  as  all  others. 

There  is  an  advantage  incident  to  large  dis- 
tricts of  election,  which  perhaps  the  gent&men. 
amidst  all  their  apprehensions  of  influence  ana 
bribery,  have  not  adverted  to.  In  large  dis- 
tricts, the  corruption  of  the  electors  is  much 
more  difficult.  Combinations  for  the  purposes 
of  intrigue  are  less  easily  formed :  factions  and 
cabals  are  little  known.  In  a  small  district^, 
wealth  will  have  a  more  complete  influence; 
because  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great 
man,  are  more  immediately  his  depen&ntS| 
and  because  this  influence  has  fewer  objects  to 
act  upon.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  the  middle  dass  of  men  to 
go  to  the  seat  of  the  new  government  If  this 
be  so,  the  difficulty  will  be  enhanced  by  the 
gentleman^s  proposal.  If  his  argument  be  true, 
it  proves  that  the  larger  the  representation  ia, 
the  less  will  be  your  choice  of  having  it  filled. 
But,  it  appears  to  me  frivolous  to  bring  forward 
such  arguments  as  these.  It  has  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  to  induce  me,  by  way  of 
reply,  to  enter  into  discussions  which  I  con- 
sider as  useless,  and  not  applicable  to  our  sub- 
ject 

It  is  a  harsh  doctrine,  that  men  grow  wicked 
in  proportion  as  they  improve  and  enlighten 
their  minds.  Experience  has  by  no  means  Jus- 
tified us  in  the  supposition  that  there  is  more 
virtue  in  one  class  of  men  than  in  another. 
Look  through  the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the 
community;  the  learned  and  the  ignorant 
Where  does  virtue  predominate?  The  diflfer- 
ence  indeed  consists  not  in  the  quantity,  but 
kind  of  vices,  which  are  incident  to  various 
classes ;  and  here  the  advantage  of  character 
belongs  to  the  wealthy.  Their  vices  are  prob- 
ably more  favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  than  those  of  the  indigent,  and  partaktf 
less  of  moral  depravity. 

After  all,  sir,  we  must  submit  to  thii  idet| 
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that  th«  trae  principle  of  arepablio  ia,  that  the 
people  should  choose  whom  they  please  to  gov- 
ern them.  Bepresentation  is  imperfect,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  current  of  popular  favor  is  check- 
ed. This  great  source  of  free  government,  pop- 
ular election,  should  be  perfectly  pure,  and  the 
most  unbounded  liberty  allowed.  Where  this 
principle  is  adhered  to;  where,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  branches  are  rendered 
distinct ;  where  again  the  legislative  is  divided 
into  separate  Houses,  and  the  operations  of  each 
are  controlled  by  various  checks  and  balances, 
and  above  all,  by  the  vigilance  and  weight  of 
tiie  State  governments :  to  talk  of  tyranny,  and 
the  subversion  of  our  liberties,  is  to  speak  the 
language  of  enthusiasuL  This  balance  between 
the  national  and  State  governments  ought  to  be 
dwelt  on  with  peculiar  attention,  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  forms  a  double  security 
to  the  people.  If  one  encroaches  on  their 
rights,  they  will  find  a  powerful  protection  in 
the  other.  Indeed,  they  will  both  oe  prevented 
from  overpassing  their  constitutional  limits,  by 
a  certain  rivalship,  which  will  ever  subsist  be^- 
tween  them.  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  firm  union 
is  as  necessary  to  perpetuate  our  liberties,  as  it 
is  to  make  us  respectable;  and  experience  will 
probably  prove,  that  the  national  government 
will  be  as  natural  a  guardian  of  our  freedom, 
as  the  State  legislatures  themselves. 

Suggestions,  sir,  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
luive  been  frequentiy  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  present  political  controversy.  It  gives 
me  pain  to  dwell  on  topics  of  this  kind,  and  I 
wish  they  might  be  dismissed.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  old  confederation  has  proved  in- 
efficacious, only  because  intriguing  and  power- 
ful men,  aiming  at  a  revolution,  have  been  for 
ever  instigating  the  people,  and  rendering  them 
disaffected  with  it.  This,  sir,  is  a  false  insinua- 
tion. The  thing  is  impossible.  I  will  venture 
to  assert,  that  no  combination  of  designing  men 
under  heaven,  will  be  capable  of  malong  a  gov- 
ernment unpopular,  which  is  in  its  principles  a 
wise  and  good  one,  and  vigorous  in  its  opera- 
tions. 


The  confederation  was  framed  amidst  the 
agitation  and  tumult  of  society.  It  was  com- 
posed of  unsound  materials  put  together  in 
haste.  Men  of  intelligence  discovered  the  fee- 
bleness of  the  structure,  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  existence ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, too  much  engrossed  with  their  distresses  to 
contemplate  any  but  the  immediate  causes  d 
them,  were  ignorant  of  the  defects  of  their  con- 
stitution. But  when  the  dangers  of  war  were 
removed,  they  saw  clearly  what  they  had  suf- 
fered, and  what  they  had  yet  to  suffer,  from  a 
feeble  form  of  government.  There  was  no 
need  of  discerning  men  to  convince  the  people 
of  their  unhappy  situation ;  the  complaint  was 
co-extensive  witii  the  evil,  and  both  were  com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  the  community.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty  are  almost  extin^ished  among  the 
people,  and  that  it  has  become  a  prevailing  doc- 
trine that  republican  principles  ong^t  to  be 
hooted  out  of  the  world.  Sir,  I  am  confident 
that  such  remarks  as  these  are  rather  occasion- 
ed by  the  heat  of  argument  than  by  a  cool  con- 
viction of  their  truth  and  justice.  As  &r  as 
my  experience  has  extended,  I  have  heard  no 
such  doctrine,  nor  have  I  discovered  any  dimi- 
nution of  regard  for  those  rights  and  liberties, 
in  defence  of  which,  the  people  have  fought  and 
suffered.  There  have  been,  undoubtedly,  some 
men  who  have  had  speculative  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  government;  but  the  principles  of 
republicanism  are  founded  on  too  firm  a  basis 
to  be  shaken  by  a  few  speculative  and  skepti- 
cal reasoners.  Our  error  has  been  of  a  veiy 
different  kind.  We  have  erred  through  excesB 
of  caution,  and  a  zeal  false  and  impracticable. 
Our  counsels  have  been  destitute  of  consisteDcy 
and  stability.  I  am  fiattered  with  a  hope,  nr, 
that  we  have  now  found  a  cure  for  the  evils 
under  which  we  have  so  long  labored.  I  trust 
that  the  proposed  constitution  affords  a  genu- 
ine specimen  of  representative  and  repuUican 
government,  and  that  it  will  answer,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  all  the  beneficial  purposee  of  so- 
ciety. 
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This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  ConTention 
of  New  York,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1788,  in  opposition  to  a  resolution  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  G.  Livingston,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution,  which  proposed ;  That  no 
paw>n  should  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for  more 
than  six  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
and  that  Uie  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
diould  have  power  to  recall  their  senators,  or 
either  of  them,  and  to  elect  others  in  their 
stead,  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  time 
iar  which  such  senator  or  senators,  so  recalled, 
were  i^pointed. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  in  my 
tun  shall  be  indulged  in  addresfling  the  oom- 
outtee.  We  all,  in  equal  sincerity,  profess  to 
be  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  republi- 
can government,  on  a  safe  and  solid  basis.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  wishes  of  every  honest  man 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  presume  I  shall  not 
be  disbelieved,  when  I  declare,  that  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  all  others,  the  nearest  and  most  dear  to 
my  own  heart  The  means  of  accomplishing 
this  great  purpose^  become  the  most  important 
study  which  can  mterest  mankind.  It  is  our 
dntj  to  examine  all  those  means  with  peculiar 
attention,  and  to  choose  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fectuaL  It  is  our  duty  to  draw  from  nature, 
from  reason,  from  examples,  the  best  princi- 
ples of  policy,  and  to  pursue  and  apply  them  in 
the  formation  of  our  government  We  should 
contemplate  and  compare  the  systems,  which, 
in  this  examination,  come  under  our  view ;  dis- 
tiAginsh,  with  a  careful  eye,  the  defects  and  ex- 
ceUendes  of  each,  and  discarding  the  former, 
incorporate  the  latter,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  into  our  constitution.  If  we  pur- 
sue a  different  course  and  neglect  this  duty,  we 
shall  probably  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
our  country  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  commencement  of  a  revolution,  which 
received  its  birth  from  the  usurpations  of 
tyranny,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
the  public  mind  should  be  influenced  by  an 
extreme  spirit  of  jealousy.  To  resist  these  en- 
croachments, and  to  nourish  this  spirit,  was  the 
great  object  of  all  our  public  and  private  insti- 
tudons.  The  zeal  for  liberty  became  predomi- 
nant and  excessive.  In  forming  our  confede- 
ntion,  this  passion  alone  seemed  to  actuate  us, 
and  we  i4>pear  to  have  had  no  other  view  than 
to  secnre  ourselves  from  despotism.  The  ob- 
ject certainly  was  a  valuable  one,  and  deserved 
our  utmost  attention.  But,  sir,  there  is  another 
olject,  equally  important,  and  which  our  enthu- 
siasm rendered  us  little  capable  of  regarding:  I 
mean  a  principle  of  strength  and  stability  in 
the  organization  of  our  government,  and  vigor 


in  its  operations.  This  purpose  can  never  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  establishment  of  some 
select  body,  formed  peculiarly  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. There  are  few  positions  more  demon- 
strable than  that  there  should  be  in  every  re- 
public, some  permanent  body  to  correct  the 
prejudices,  check  the  intemperate  passions,  and 
regulate  the  fluctuations  of  a  popular  assembly. 
It  is  evident,  that  a  body  instituted  for  these 
purposes,  must  be  so  formed  as  ta  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  its  own  character,  those 
infirmities,  and  tnat  mutability  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  remedy.  It  is  therefore  necessaiy 
that  it  should  be  small,  that  it  should  hold  its 
authority  during  a  considerable  period,  and 
that  it  should  have  such  an  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  will  divest  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  local  pr^udices.  It  should 
be  80  formed  as  to  be  the  centre  of  political 
knowledge,  to  pursue  always  a  steady  line  of 
conduct,  and  to  reduce  every  irregular  propen- 
sity to  system.  Without  this  establishment, 
we  may  make  experiments  without  end,  but 
shall  never  have  an  efficient  government 

It  is  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  body 
of  the  people  in  every  country  desire  sincerely 
its  prosperity :  but  it  is  equally  unquestionable, 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  discernment  and 
stability  necessary  for  systematic  eovemment 
To  deny  that  they  are  frequently  Ted  into  thef 
grossest  errors  by  misinformation  and  passion, 
would  be  a  flattery  which  their  own  good 
sense  must  despise.  That  branch  of  adminis- 
tration especially,  which  involves  our  political 
relations  with  foreign  states,  a  community  will 
ever  be  incompetent  to.  These  truths  are  not 
often  held  up  in  public  assemblies;  but  they 
cannot  be  unknown  to  any  who  hear  me.  From 
these  principles  it  follows,  that  these  ought  to 
be  two  distinct  bodies  in  our  government;  oneu 
which  shall  be  immediately  constituted  by  and 
peculiarly  represent  the  people,  and  possess  all 
the  popular  features;  another,  formed  upon  the 

Srinciple,  and  for  the  purposes  before  explained, 
uch  considerations  as  these  induced  the  con- 
vention who  formed  your  State  constitution,  to 
institute  a  senate  upon  the  present  plan.  The 
history  of  ancient  and  moaem  republics  had 
taught  tiiem,  t^at  many  of  the  evils  which 
these  republics  suffered,  arose  from  the  want  of 
a  certain  baJiance  and  mutual  control  indispen- 
sable to  a  wise  administration ;  they  were  con- 
vinced that  popular  assemblies  are  fluently 
misguided  by  ignorance,  by  sudden  impulses, 
and  the  intngues  of  ambitious  men ;  and  that 
some  firm  barrier  against  these  operations  was 
necessary :  they  therefore  histituted  your  sen- 
ate, and  the  benefits  we  have  experienced,  have 
fully  justified  their  conceptions. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  tendency  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment?  To  take  away  the  stabdity 
of  government,  by  depriving  the  Senate  of  its 
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permanencj ;  to  make  this  body  gnbject  to  the 
same  weakness  and  prejndioes  which  are  inci- 
dent to  popular  assemblies,  and  which  it  was 
instituted  to  correct ;  and  bj  thus  assimilating 
the  complexion  of  itte  two  branches,  destroj 
the  balance  between  them.  The  amendment 
will  render  the  senator  a  slave  to  aU  the  capri- 
oionshmnors  among  the  people.  It  will  probably 
be  here  suggested,  that  the  legislatures,  not  the 
people,  are  to  have  the  power  of  recall.  With- 
out attempting  to  prove  that  the  legislatures 
must  be,  in  a  great  degree,  the  image  of  the 
multitude,  in  respect  to  federal  affairs,  and  that 
the  same  prejudices  and  factions  will  prevail : 
I  insist,  that  in  whatever  body  the  power  or 
recall  is  vested,  the  senator  will  perpetually  feel 
himself  in  such  a  state  of  vassalage  and  depend- 
ence, that  he  never  can  possess  that  firmness 
which  is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his  great 
dutv  to  the  Union. 

Gentlemen,  in  their  reasoning,  have  placed 
the  interests  of  the  several  States  and  those  of 
the  United  States  in  contrast ;  this  is  not  a  fair 
view  of  the  subject ;  they  must  necessarily  be 
involved  in  each  other.  What  we  apprehend 
is,  that  some  sinister  prejudice,  or  some  prevail- 
ing passion,  may  assume  the  form  of  a  genuine 
interest  The  influence  of  these  is  as  powerful 
as  the  most  permanent  conviction  of  the  public 
good ;  and  against  this  influence  we  ought  to 
provide.  The  local  interests  of  a  State  ought 
In  every  case  to  give  way  to  the  interests  of 
the  Union :  for  wnen  a  sacrifice  of  one  or  the 
other  is  necessary,  the  former  becomes  only  an 
apparent,  partial  interest,  and  should  yiela,  on 
ue  principle  that  the  small  good  ought  never 
to  oppose  the  great  one.  "When  you  assemble 
from  your  several  counties  in  the  legislature, 
were  everv  member  to  be  guided  only  by  the 
i^parent  interest  of  his  county,  government 
would  be  impracticable.  There  must  be  a  per- 
petual accommodation  and  sacrifice  of  local 
advantage  to  general  expediency;  but  the  spirit 
of  a  mere  popular  assembly  would  rarely  be 
actuated  bv  this  important  principle.  It  is 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Senate 
should  be  so  formed,  as  to  be  unbiassed  by  false 
conceptions  of  the  real  interests,  or  undue 
attachment  to  the  apparent  good  of  their  seve- 
ral States. 

Gentlemen  indulge  too  many  unreasonable 
apprehensions  of  dangcF  to  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  they  seem  to  suppose,  that  the  moment 
you  put  men  into  a  national  council,  they  be- 
come corrupt  and  tyrannical,  and  lose  all  their 
affection  for  their  fellow  citizens.  But  can  we 
imagine  that  the  senators  will  ever  be  ^  insen- 
sible of  their  own  advantage,  as  to  sacrifice  the 
genuine  interest  of  their  constituents?  The 
tate  governments  are  essentiallv  necessary  to 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  generu  system.  As 
long,  therefore,  as  Congress  have  a  ftiU  convic- 
tion of  this  necessity,  they  must,  even  upon 
principles  purely  national,  have  as  firm  an 
attaclunent  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  This 
conviction  can  never  leave  them,  unless  they 


become  madmen.  WhOe  the  constitution  con- 
tinues to  be  read,  and  its  principles  known,  the 
States  must,  by  every  rational  man,  be  con- 
sidered as  essential,  component  paits  of  the 
Union;  and  therefore  the  idea  of  sacrificing 
the  former  to  the  latter  is  wholly  inadmissible. 

The  objectors  do  not  advert  to  the  natural 
strength  and  resources  of  State  governments, 
which  will  ever  give  them  an  important  supe- 
riority over  the  general  government.  If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  their  different  powers, 
or  the  means  of  popular  infiuence  which  each 
possesses,  we  shall  nnd  the  advantage  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  States.  This  consideration, 
important  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  little 
attended  *to.  The  aggregate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  States  may  be  two 
thousand.  Their  personal  influence  will,  there- 
fore, be  proportionally  more  extensive  tbau 
that  of  one  or  two  hundred  men  in  Congresa. 
The  State  establishments  of  civil  and  military 
officers  of  every  description,  infinitely  surpass- 
inff  in  number  any  possible  correspondent  es- 
tablishments in  the  general  government,  will 
create  such  an  extent  and  complication  of 
attachments,  as  will  ever  secure  tne  'predilec- 
tion and  support  of  the  people.  Whenever, 
therefore,  Congress  shall  meditate  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  State  constitutions,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  naturally  take  part  with  their 
domestic  representatives.  Can  the  general  gov- 
ernment withstand  such  an  united  opposition  f 
Will  the  people  suffer  themselves  to  be  stripped 
of  their  privileges?  Will  they  suffer  their  legis- 
latures to  be  reduced  to  a  shadow  and  a  name? 
The  idea  is  shocking  to  common  sense. 

From  the  circumstances  already  explained, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
results  a  complicated,  irresistible  check,  which 
must  ever  support  the  existence  and  importance 
of  the  State  governments.  The  danger,  if  any 
exists,  flows  from  an  opposite  source.  The 
probable  evil  is,  that  the  general  government 
will  be  too  dependent  on  the  State  legislatures, 
too  much  governed  by  their  preiudices,  and  too 
obsequious  to  their  humors;  that  the  States, 
with  every  power  in  their  hands,  will  make 
encroachments  on  the  national  authority,  till 
the  Union  is  weakened  and  dissolved. 

Every  member  must  have  been  struck  with 
an  observation  of  a  gentleman  fh>m  Albany. 
Do  what  you  will,  says  he,  local  pr^'udices  and 
opinions  will  go  into  the  government  What  I 
shall  we  then  form  a  constitution  to  cherish 
and  strengthen  these  prejudices?  Shall  we 
confirm  the  distemper  instead  of  remedying  it? 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  must  be  a  control 
somewhere.  Either  the  general  interest  is  to 
control  tiie  particular  interests,  or  the  contrary. 
If  the  former,  then  certainly  the  government 
ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  render  the  pow^ 
of  control  efficient  to  all  intents  and  purposes; 
if  the  latter,  a  striking  absurdity  follows:  the 
controlling  powers  must  be  as  numerous  as  the 
varying  interests,  and  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment must  therefore  cease:  for  the  moment 
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700  ftoqommodate  these  different  interests, 
which  is  the  onlj  way  to  set  the  government 
in  motion,  70U  establish  a  general  controlling 
power.  Thna,  whatever  constitntional  provi- 
sions are  made  to  the  oontrar j,  every  govern- 
ment will  be  at  last  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  the  partial  to  the  universal  mterest. 
The  gentlemen  ooght  always,  in  their  reason- 
ing, to  distinguish  between  the  real,  genuine 
gCKi^  of  a  state,  and  the  opinions  and  pr^udices 
which  may  prevail  respecting  it:  the  latter 
may  be  opposed  to  the  general  good,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  sacrified ;  the  former  is 
so  involved  in  it,  that  it  never  can  be  sacrificed. 
Sir,  tho  main  design  of  the  convention,  in  form- 
ins  the  Senate,  was  to  prevent  fluctuations  and 
cabala.  With  this  view,  they  made  that  body 
small,  and  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period. 
Have  they  executed  this  design  too  for?  The 
senators  are  to  serve  six  years.  This  is  only 
two  years  longer  than  the  senators  of  this 
State  hold  their  places.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  to  go  oat  every  two  years;  and  in  six, 
the  whole  lK>dy  may  be  changed.  Prior  to  the 
revolution,  the  representatives  in  the  several 
colonies  were  elected  for  different  periods;  for 
three  years,  for  seven  years,  &c.  Were  those 
bodies  ever  considered  as  incapable  of  repre- 
senting the  people,  or  as  too  mdependent  of 
them  ?  There  is  one  circumstance  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  dependence  of 
the  senators  on  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  their  appointments.  As  tiie  State 
kgislatures  are  in  continual  fluctuation,  the 
senator  will  have  more  attachments  to  form, 
and  consequently  a  greater  difficulty  of  main- 
taining his  place,  than  one  of  shorter  duration. 
He  will  therefore  be  more  cautious  and  indus- 
trious to  suit  his  conduct  to  the  wishes  of  his 
oonstitnents. 

Sir,  when  vou  take  a  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  recited,  you  will  cer- 
tainly see  that  the  senators  will  constantiy  look 
up  to  the  state  governments  with  an  eye  of  de- 
pendence and  affection.  If  they  are  ambitious 
to  continue  In  office  they  will  make  every  pru- 
dent arrangement  for  this  purpose,  and  wnat- 
ever  may  be  their  private  sentiments  of  poli- 
tics, they  will  be  convinced  that  the  surest 
means  of  obtfuning  a  re-election  will  be  an  uni- 
form attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  several 
States. 

The  gentlemen,  to  support  their  amendment, 
have  observed  that  the  power  of  recall,  under 
tiie  old  government,  has  never  been  exercised. 
There  is  no  reasoning  from  this.  The  experi- 
ence of  a  few  years,  under  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, can  affora  no  probable  security  that  it 
never  will  be  carried  into  execution  with  un- 
happy effects.  A  seat  in  Congress  has  been 
kas  an  object  of  ambition,  and  the  arts  of  in- 

a;ne»  consequently,  have  been  less  practised. 
eed,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  men  who 
were  willing  to  suffer  the  mortifications  to 
which  so  feeble  a  government  and  so  dependent 
a  statioa  exposed  them. 


Sir,  if  you  consider  but  a  moment  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  senate  was  instituted,  and 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  they  are  to 
transact,  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  giving 
them  duration.  They,  together  with  the  Pres- 
ident, are  to  manage  all  our  concerns  with  for- 
eign nations  *  they  must  understand  all  their 
interests  and  tbeir  political  systems.  This 
knowledge  is  not  soon  acquired — but  a  very 
small  part  is  gained  in  the  doset.  Is  it  desira- 
ble, then,  that  new  and  unqualified  members 
should  be  continually  thrown  into  that  body? 
When  public  bodies  are  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  general  powers,  you  cannot  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  but  from  the  result  of 
their  systems.  They  may  be  forming  plans 
which  require  time  and  diligence  to  bring  to 
maturity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  a  considerable  and  fixed  duration, 
that  they  may  make  their  calculations  accord- 
ingly. If  they  are  to  be  perpetuallv  fiuctuating 
they  can  never  have  that  responsibility  which 
is  so  important  in  republican  governments.  In 
bodies  subject  to  frequent  changes,  great  politi- 
cal plans  must  be  conducted  by  members  in 
Accession ;  a  single  assembly  can  have  but  a 
partial  agency  in  them,  and  consequently  can- 
not properly  be  answerable  for  the  final  event. 
Oonsidering  the  senate,  therefbre,  with  a  view 
to  responsibility,  duration  is  a  very  interesting 
and  essential  quality.  There  is  another  view 
in  which  duration  in  the  senate  appears  neces- 
sary. A  government,  changeable  in  its  policy, 
must  soon  lose  its  sense  of  national  character, 
and  forfeit  the  respect  of  foreigners.  Senators 
will  not  be  solicitous  for  the  reputation  of  pub- 
lic measures  in  which  they  have  hod  but  a  tem- 
porary concern,  and  will  feel  lightly  the  burden 
of  public  disapprobation  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  those  who  partake  of  the  censure. 
Our  political  rivals  will  ever  consider  our  mu- 
table counsels  as  evidence  of  deficient  wisdom, 
and  will  be  little  apprehensive  of  our  arriving 
at  any  exalted  station  in  the  scale  of  power. 
Such  are  the  internal  and  external  disadvan- 
tages which  would  result  from  the  principle 
contended  for.  Were  it  admitted,  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  sir,  that  prejudices  would  govern 
the  public  deliberations,  and  passions  rage  in 
the  counsels  of  the  union.  If  it  were  necessary, 
I  could  illustrate  my  subject  by  historical  facts; 
I  could  travel  through  an  extensive  field  of  de- 
tail, and  demonstrate  that  wherever  the  fatal 
principle  of— the  head  suffering  the  control  of 
the  members,  has  operated,  it  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  commotions  and  disorder. 

This,  sir,  is  the  first  Uir  opportunity  that  has 
been  offered  of  deliberately  correcting  the  er- 
rors in  government.  Instability  has  been  a 
prominent  and  very  defective  feature  in  most 
republican  systems.  It  is  the  first  to  be  seen 
and  the  last  to  be  lamented  by  a  philosophical 
inquirer.  It  has  operated  most  banefri)ly  in 
our  infiAnt  republica  It  is  necessary  that  we 
apply  an  inmiediate  remedy,  and  eradicate  the 
poisonous  principle  from  our  government.    If 
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this  be  not  done,  sir,  we  shall  feel,  and  posterity 
will  be  oonvnlsed  bj  a  painful  malady. 

On  the  25th,  Mr.  Hamilton  continued  his  re- 
marks upon  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Ghaibman  :  In  debates  of  this  kind  it  is 
extremely  easy,  on  either  side,  to  say  a  great 
number  of  plausible  things.  It  is  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  even  a  certain  degree 
of  truth  in  the  reasonings  on  both  sides.  In 
this  situation  it  is  the  province  of  judgment  and 
good  sense  to  determine  their  force  and  appli- 
cation, and  how  far  the  arguments  advanced  on 
one  side  are  balanced  by  those  on  the  other. 
The  ingenious  dress  in  which  both  may  appear 
renders  it  a  difficult  task  to  make  this  decision, 
and  the  mind  is  frequently  unable  to  come  to  a 
safe  and  solid  conclusion.  On  the  present 
question,  some  of  the  principles  on  each  side 
are  admitted,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
l^em  denied,  while  other  principles,  with  their 
inferences,  are  rejected  dtogether.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  committee  to  seek  the  truth  in 
this  labyrinth  of  argument. 

There  are  two  oljects  in  forming  systems  of 
government — safety  for  the  people  and  energy 
in  the  administration.  When  these  objects  are 
united,  the  certain  tendency  of  the  system  will 
be  to  the  public  welfare.  If  the  latter  object 
be  neglected,  the  people's  security  wiU  be  as 
certainly  sacrificed  as  by  disregarding  the 
former.  Good  constitutions  are  formed  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual  with 
the  strength  of  government ;  if  the  tone  of 
either  be  too  high,  the  other  will  be  weakened 
too  much.  It  is  the  happiest  possible  mode  of 
conciliating  these  objects,  to  institute  one 
branch  peculiarly  endowed  with  sensibility, 
another  with  knowledge  and  firmness.  Through 
the  opposition  and  mutual  control  of  these 
bodies,  the  government  will  reach,  in  its  opera- 
tions, the  perfect  balance  between  liberty  and 
power.  The  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
chiefly  apply  to  the  former  branch — the  House 
of  Representatives.  If  they  will  calmly  con- 
sider the  different  nature  of  the  two  branches, 
they  will  see  thivj^  the  reasoning  which  justly 
applies  to  the  Kepresentative  House  will  go  to 
destroy  the  essential  qualities  of  the  Senate. 
If  the  former  is  calculated  perfectly  upon  the 
principles  of  caution,  why  should  you  impose 
the  same  principles  upon  the  latten  whicn  is 
designed  for  a  different  operation  ?  Gentlemen, 
while  they  discover  a  laudable  anxiety  for  tlie 
Sleety  of  the  people,  do  not  attend  to  the  im- 
portant distinction  I  have  drawn.  We  have  it 
constantly  held  up  to  us,  that  as  it  is  our  chief 
duty  to  guard  against  tyranny,  it  is  our  policy 
to  form  all  the  branches  of  government  for  this 
purpose.  Sir,  it  is  a  truth  sufficiently  illustrat- 
ed by  experience,  that  when  the  people  act  by 
their  representatives  they  are  commonly  irre- 
sistible. The  gentleman  admits  the  position 
that  stability  is  essential  to  the  government, 
and  yet  enforces  principles  which,  if  true,  ought 


to  banish  stability  from  the  system.  The  gen- 
tleman observes  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  my 
reasoning,  and  informs  us  that  the  legislatures 
of  the  States,  not  the  people,  are  to  appoint  the 
senators.  Does  he  reflect  that  they  are  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  the  people — that  they  are  so 
constituted  as  to  feel  all  their  prejudices  and 
passions,  and  to  be  governed,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  their  misapprehensions?  Experience  must 
have  taught  lum  the  truth  of  this.  Look 
through  their  history;  what  factions  have 
arisen  from  the  most  trifling  causes — ^what  in- 
trigues have  been  practised  for  the  most  illib- 
eral purposes  I  Is  not  the  State  of  Khode  Isluid 
at  this  moment  struggling  under  difficulties  and 
distresses,  for  having  bc^n  led  blindly  by  the 
spirit  of  the  multitude  ?  What  is  her  legisla- 
ture but  the  picture  of  a  mob?  In  this  State 
we  have  a  senate  possessed  of  tjie  proper  quali- 
ties of  a  permanent  body ;  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  a  few  other  States  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  the  rest  are  either  governed  by  a  single 
democratic  assembly,  or  have  a  senate  consti- 
tuted entirely  upon  democratic  principles. 
These  have  been,  more  or  less,  embroUed  in 
factions,  and  have  generally  been  the  image  and 
echo  of  the  multitude.  It  is  difficult  to  reason 
on  this  point  without  touching  on  certain  deli- 
cate chords.  I  could  refer  you  to  periods  and 
conjimctures  when  the  people  have  been  gov- 
erned by  improper  passions  and  led  by  factions 
and  designing  men.  I  coidd  show  that  the 
same  passions  have  infected  their  representa- 
tives. Let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  make  the 
State  legislatures  a  vehicle  in  which  the  evil 
humors  may  be  conveyed  into  the  national  sjr*- 
tem.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Senate  should  be  so  formed  as,  in  some  measure, 
to  check  the  State  governments,  and  preclnde 
the  communication  of  the  false  impressions 
which  they  receive  from  the  people.  It  has 
been  often  repeated,  that  the  ledslatures  of  the 
States  can  have  only  a  parti^  and  confined 
view  of  national  affairs;  that  they  can  form  no 
proper  estimate  of  great  objects  which  are  not 
in  the  sphere  of  their  interests.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  therefore,  cannot  take 
off  the  force  of  my  amiment 

Sir,  the  senators  wul  constantly  be  attended 
with  a  reflection  that  their  future  existence  is 
absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  States.  "Will 
not  this  form  a  powerful  check  ?  It  is  a  reflec- 
tion which  applies  closely  to  their  feelings  and 
interests,  and  no  candid  man,  who  thinks  de- 
liberately, will  deny  that  it  would  be  alone  a 
sufficient  check.  The  legislatures  are  to  pro- 
vide the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  and 
must  have  a  great  influence  over  the  electors. 
Indeed,  they  convey  their  influence  through  a 
thousand  channels  into  the  general  government 
Gentlemen  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there 
will  be  no  clashing  of  local  and  general  inter- 
ests; they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  subject.  We  have  in  this  State  a 
duty  of  six  pence  per  pound  on  salt,  and  it 
operates  lightly  and  with  advantage ;  but  such 
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t  dotj  would  be  verj  burdeiiBome  to  Bome  of 
the  States.    If  Congress  should,  at  any  time, 
find  it  convenient  to  impose  a  salt  tax,  would 
it  not  be  opposed  by  the  eastern  States  t   Being 
themselves  mcapable  of  feeling  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  they  could  only  feel  its  apparent 
injustice.    Would  it  be  wise  to  give  the  New 
England  States  a  power  to  defeat  this  measurei 
by  recalling  their  senators  who  may  be  engaged 
for  it?    I  beg  the  gentlemen  once  more  to  at- 
tend to  the  distinction  between  the  real  and  ap- 
parent interests  of  the  States.    I  admit  that 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  constitutes  the 
government;  yet  every  State  is  not  the  govern- 
ment ;  every  petty  district  is  not  the  govern- 
ment.   Sir,  in  our  State  legislatures,  a  compro- 
mise   is    frequently   necessary   between    the 
interests  of  counties ;  the  same  must  happen  in 
the  general  government  between  States.    In 
this  the  few  must  yield  to  the  many ;  or,  in 
oUier  words,  the  particular  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  general  interest     If  the  members  of 
Congress  are  too  dependent  on  the  State  legis- 
latures, they  will  be  eternally  forming  secret 
combinations  from  local  views.    This  is  reason- 
ing from  the  plainest  principles.    Their  interest 
is  interwoven  with  their  dependence,  and  they 
wUl  necessarily  yield  to  the  impression  of  their 
ritaation.    Those  who  have  been  in  Congress 
have  seen  these  operations.    The  first  question 
has  been,  How  will  such  a  measure  affect  my 
constituents)  and  consequently,  how  will  the 
part  I  take  affect  my  re-election  ?    This  consid- 
eration may  be,  in  some  degree,  proper ;  but 
to  be  dependent  from  day  to  day,  and  to  have 
the  idea  perpetually  present,  would  be   the 
source  of  innumerable  evils.    Six  years,  sir,  is 
a  period  short  enough  for  a  proper  degree  of 
dependence.    Let  us  consider  the  peculiar  state 
of  this  body,  and  see  under  what  impressions 
they  will  act    One  third  of  them  are  to  go  out 
■t  the  end  of  two  years,  two  thirds  in  four 
years,  and  the  whole  in  six  years.    When  one 
year  is  elapsed  there  will  be  a  number  who  are 
to  hold  their  places  for  one  year^thers  for 
three,  and  others  for  five  years.    Thus,  there 
irill  not  only  be  a  constant  and  frequent  change 
of  members,  but  there  will  be  some  whose  office 
is  near  the  point  of  expiration,  and  who,  from 
this  circumstance,  will  have  a  lively  sense  of 
their  dependence.     The  biennial   change   of 
members  is  an  excellent  invention  for  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  of  combination.    Any  scheme 
of  usurpation  will  lose,  every  two  years,  a  num- 
ber of  its  oldest  advocates,  and  their  places  will 
be  supplied  by  an  equal  number  of  new,  unac- 
commodating, and  virtuous  men.    When  two 
principles  are  equally  important,  we  ought,  if 
possible,  to  reconcile  Uiem,  and  sacrifice  neither. 
We  think  that  safety  and  permanency  in  this 
government  are  completely  reconcilable.    The 
State  governments  will  have,  from  the  causes  I 
have  described,  a  sufficient  influence  over  the 
Senate,  without  the  check  for  which  the  gen- 
tlemen contend. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  an  incon- 


sistency in  our  admitting  that  the  equal  votes 
in  the  Senate  were  given  to  secure  the  ri^ts  of 
the  States;  and,  at  the  same  time,  holding  up 
the  idea  that  their  interests  should  be  sacrmced 
to  those  of  the  Union.  But  the  committee  cer- 
tainly perceive  the  distinction  between  the 
rights  of  the  State  and  its  interests.  The 
rights  of  a  State  are  defined  by  the  constitution, 
and  cannot  be  invaded  without  a  violation  of  it ; 
but  tbe  interests  of  a  State  have  no  connection 
with  the  constitution,  and  may  be  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  constitutionally  sacrificed.  An 
uniform  tax  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  yet 
it  may  operate  oppressively  upon  certain  mem- 
bers of  tne  Union.  The  gentlemen  are  afraid 
that  the  State  governments  will  be  abolished. 
But,  sir,  their  existence  does  not  depend  upon 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Congress  can 
no  more  abolish  the  State  governments  than 
they  can  dissolve  the  Union.  The  whole  con- 
stitution is  repugnant  to  it,  and  yet  the  gentie- 
men  would  intrc^uce  an  additional  useless  pro- 
vision against  it  It  is  proper  that  the  influence 
of  the  States  should  prevail  to  a  certain  extent 
But  shal  the  indiviaual  States  be  the  judges 
how  far?  Shall  an  unlimited  power  be  left 
them  to  determine  in  their  own  favor?  The 
gentlemen  go  into  the  extreme ;  instead  of  a  * 
wise  government,  they  would  form  a  fantastical 
Utopia.  But,  sir,  while  they  give  it  a  plausible, 
popular  shape,  they  would  render  it  impracti-* 
cable.  Much  has  been  said  about  factions.  As 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  factions  in 
Congress  have  arisen  from  attachment  to  State 
prejudices.  We  are  attempting  by  this  consti- 
tution to  abolish  factions,  and  to  unite  all  par- 
ties for  the  general  welfare.  That  a  man 
should  have  the  power  in  private  life  of  recall- 
ing his  agent  is  proper,  because,  in  the  business 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  he  has  no  other  object 
but  to  gain  the  approbation  of  his jprincipaL 
Is  this  the  case  with  the  senator  ?  Is  he  sim- 
ply the  agent  of  the  State  ?  No ;  he  is  an  agent 
for  the  Union,  and  he  is  bound  to  perform  ser- 
vices necessary  to  the  good  of  the  whole, 
though  his  State  should  condemn  them. 

Sir,  in  contending  for  a  rotation,  the  gentie- 
men  carry  their  zeal  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  1  am  convinced  that  no  government, 
Tounded  on  this  feeble  principle,  can  operate 
welL  I  believe  also,  that  we  shall  be  singular 
in  this  proposal  We  have  not  felt  the  embar- 
rassments resulting  from  rotation,  that  otiier 
States  have ;  taid  we  hardly  know  the  strength 
of  their  objections  to  it.  There  is  no  proba- 
bility that  we  shall  ever  persuade  a  majority  of 
the  States  to  agree  to  tnis  amendment  The 
gentiemen  deceive  themselves.  The  amend- 
ment would  defeat  their  own  design.  When  a 
man  knows  he  must  quit  his  station,  let  his 
merit  be  what  it  may,  he  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  his  own  emolument:  nay,  he 
will  feel  temptations,  which  few  other  situa- 
tions fumish,  to  perpetuate  his  power  by  un- 
constitutional usurpations.  Men  will  pursue 
their  interests.    It  is  as  ea^  to  change  human 
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iictare  m  to  oppose  the  fltrontf  corrent-  of  the 
■elfish  passions.  A  wise  legislator  will  gentl  j 
divert  the  channel,  and  direct  it,  if  possjble,  to 
the  pnblio  good. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  is  not  possible 
there  should  be  in  a  State  only  two  men  qnali- 
fied  for  senators.  Bnt,  sir,  the  question  is  not 
whether  there  may  be  no  m  )re  than  two  men,  bnt 
whether,  in  certidn  emergencies,  jron  oonld  find 
two  equal  to  those  whom  the  amendment  would 
discard.  Important  negotiatiens,  or  other  bu- 
siness to  which  thej  shall  be  most  competent, 
may  employ  them  at  the  moment  of  their  re- 
moval. These  things  often  happen.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  men  capable  of  conducting 
Hate  a^airs  of  a  nation  in  dangerous  times,  is 
much  more  sorious  than  the  gentlemen  ima- 
gine. 


As  to  corruption,  sir,  admitting  in  the  Prerf- 
dent  a  disposition  to  corrupt,  what  are  the  in- 
struments of  bribery  ?  It  is  said,  he  wiU  have 
in  his  disposal  a  great  number  of  offices.  But 
how  many  offices  are  there,  for  which  a  man 
would  relinquish  the  senatorial  dignity  ?  There 
may  be  some  in  the  judicial,  and  some  in  other 
principal  departments.  But  there  are  few, 
whose  respectability  can  in  any  measure  bal- 
ance that  of  the  office  of  senator.  Men  who 
have  been  in  the  Senate  once,  and  who  have  a 
reasonable  hope  of  a  re-election,  will  not  be 
easily  bought  by  offices.  This  reasoning  shows 
that  a  rotation  would  be  productive  of  many 
disaavantages—under  particular  circumstances 
it  might  be  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  ft- 
tal  to  the  prosperity  of  our  countiy. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONOTITUTIOIT. 


Mr.  Hamilton  delivered  the  following  speech, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1788,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tolion  which  was  brought  bef(H*e  the  New  York 
Oonvention,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  ma- 
terially abridge  the  power  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  Congress,  relative  to  imposing  ex- 
dse  and  laying  direct  taxes : 

This  is  one  of  those  subjects,  Mr.  Chairman, 
aa  which  objections  very  naturally  arise,  and 
assume  the  most  plausible  shape.  Its  address 
Is  to  the  passions,  and  its  first  impressions  cre- 
ate a  prejudice,  before  cool  examination  has 
an  opportunity  for  exertion.  It  is  more  easy 
for  the  human  mind  to  calculate  the  evils,  than 
the  advantages  of  a  measure;  and  vastly  more 
neural  to  apprehend  the  danger  than  to  see 
the  necessity  of  giving  powers  to  our  rulers. 
Hence,  I  may  justly  expect  that  those  who 
hear  me,  will  place  less  confidence  in  those  ar- 
guments which  oppose,  than  in  those  which  fa- 
vor their  prepossessions. 

After  all  our  doubts,  our  suspicions  and  spec- 
^^olations,  on  the  subject  of  government,  we 
must  return,  at  last,  to  this  important  truth — 
that  when  we  have  formed  a  constitution  upon 
fl-ee  principles;  when  we  have  given  a  proper 
Iwlance  to  the  difierent  branches  of  administra- 
tion, and  fixed  representation  upon  pure  and 
equal  principles,  we  may,  with  safety,  ftimish 
it  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to  answer,  in 
the  most  ampl6  manner,  the  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment. The  great  desiderata  are  a  free  rep- 
resentation, and  mutual  checks.  When  these 
are  obtained,  all  our  apprehensions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  powers  are  unjust  and  imaginary.  What 
then  is  the  structure  of  this  constitution  ?  One 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
p«(^6— by  the  same  people  who  choose  your 


State  representatives.  Its  members  are  to  hold 
their  office  two  years,  and  then  return  to  their 
constituents.  Here,  sir^  the  people  govern: 
here  they  act  by  their  immediate  representa- 
tives. You  have  also  a  Senate,  constituted  by 
your  State  legislatures — by  men  in  whom  you 
place  the  highest  confidence,  and  forming  ano- 
ther representative  branch.  Then,  again,  you 
have  an  executive  magistrate,  created  by  a  form 
of  election  which  merits  universal  admiration. 
In  the  form  of  this  government,  and  in  the 
mode  of  legislation,  you  find  all  the  checks 
which  the  greatest  politicians  and  the  best 
writers  have  ever  conceived.  What  more  can 
reasonable  men  desire  ?  Is  there  any  one  branch 
in  which  the  whole  legislative  and  executive 
powers  are  lodged?  No.  The  legislative  au- 
thority is  lodged  in  three  distinct  branches, 
properly  balanced:  the  executive  authority  is 
divided  between  two  branches ;  and  the  judi- 
cial is  still  reserved  for  an  independent  body, 
who  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 
This  organization  is  so  complex,  so  skilfully 
contrived,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  an 
impolitic  or  wicked  measure  should  pass  the 
great  scrutiny  with  success.  Now,  what  do 
gentlemen  mean  by  coming  forward  and  de- 
claiming against  this  government?  Why  do 
they  say  ;ire  ought  to  limit  its  powers,  to  dis- 
able it,  and  to  destroy  its  capacity  of  blessing 
the  people?  Has  philosophy  suggested— has 
experience  taught,  that  such  a  government 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  with  every  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  good  of  society?  Sir,  when  you 
have  divided  and  nicely  balanced  the  depart- 
ments of  government ;  when  you  have  strongly 
connected  the  virtue  of  your  rulers  with  their 
interest;  when,  in  short  you  have  rendered 
your  system  as  perfect  as  human  forms  can  be 
— ^you  must  place  confidence ;  you  must  give 
power. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  sword  and 
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tho  pone:  it  is  said,  our  liberties  are  in  danger, 
if  both  are  possessed  by  Oongress.  Let  ns  see 
what  is  the  trae  meaning  of  this  maxim,  which 
has  been  so  maoh  nsed,  and  so  little  nnderstood. 
It  IS)  that  TOO  shall  not  place  these  powers  in 
either  the  legislative  or  execntive  singly:  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other  shall  have  both;  because 
this  woold  destroy  that  division  of  powers,  on 
which  political  liberty  is  founded,  and  would 
fomish  one  body  with  all  the  means  of  tyranny. 
But,  where  the  purse  is  lodged  in  one  branch, 
and  the  sword  in  another,  there  can  be  no 
danger.  All  governments  have  possessed  these 
powers:  they  would  be  monsters  without  them, 
and  incapable  of  exertion.  What  is  y  our  State 
government?  Does  not  your  legisIatUie  com- 
mand what  money  it  pleases  ?  Does  not  your 
exeeative  execute  the  laws  without  restraint  ? 
These  distinctions  between  the  purse  and  the 
sword  have  no  application  to  the  system,  but 
only  to  its  separate  branches.  Sir,  when  we 
reason  about  the  great  interests  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, it  is  high  time  that  we  dismiss  our  pr^ju- 
dices  and  banish  declamation. 

In  order  to  induce  us  to  consider  the  powers 
l^en  by  this  constitution  as  dangerous — in 
order  to  render  plausible  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  most  important 
power  in  government,  the  gentleman  complains 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  true  and  safe  repre- 
aentation.  I  asked  him  what  a  safe  representa- 
tion was,  and  he  has  given  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer. The  assembly  of  New  York  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  proper  standard;  but,  if  we 
apply  this  standard  to  the  general  government, 
our  Congress  will  become  a  mere  mob,  exposed 
to  every  irregular  impulse,  and  subject  to  every 
breeze  of  faction.  Can  such  a  system  afford 
eeearity?  Can  you  have  confidence  in  such  a 
bodjf  The  idea  of  taking  the  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation, in  a  small  society,  for  the  ratio  of  a 
great  one,  is  a  fallacy  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed. It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what 
point  our  representation  will  increase :  it  may 
vary  from  one,  to  two,  three,  or  four  hundred; 
it  depends  upon  the  progress  of  population. 
Boppose  it  to  rest  at  two  hundred ;  is  not  this 
number  stffficient  to  secure  it  against  corrup- 
tion ?  Human  nature  must  be  a  much  more 
weak  and  despicable  thing  than  I  apprehend  it 
to  be,  if  two  hundred  of  our  fellow-citizens  can 
be  corrupted  in  two  years.  But,  suppose  they 
are  corrupted ;  can  they,  in  two  years,  accom- 
plish their  designs?  Can  they  form  a  com- 
bina^n,  and  even  lay  a  foundation  for  a  system 
of  tyranny,  in  so  short  a  period  ?  It  is  far  from 
my  inten^on  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  gen- 
tieman;  but  I  must,  in  this  most  interesting 
discnssion,  speak  of  things  as  they  are,  and  hold 
up  opinions  in  the  light  in  which  they  ought  to 
appear:  and  I  nudntain,  that  all  that  has  been 
said  of  corruption,  of  the  purse  and  the  sword, 
and  of  the  danger  of  giving  powers,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  prindple  or  fiict:  that  it  is  mere 
verbiage  and  idle  declamation.  The  true  prin- 
e^le  of  govemment  is  this :  make  the  system 


complete  in  its  strueture ;  give  a  perfect  pro- 
portion and  balance  to  its  parts;  ana  the  powers 
you  give  it  will  never  affect  your  security.  The 
question,  then,  of  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  general  and  State  governments,  is  a 
question  of  convenience :  it  becomes  a  pruden- 
tial inquiry,  what  powers  are  proper  to  be 
reserved  to  the  latter;  and  this  immediately 
involves  another  inquiry  into  the  proper  objects 
of  the  two  governments.  This  is  the  criterion 
by  which  we  shall  determine  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  powers. 

The  great  leading  objects  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  which  revenue  is  concerned,  are 
to  maintain  domestic  peace,  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence.  In  these  are  compre- 
hended the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  is,  the 
whole  system  of  foreign  intercourse ;  the  sup- 
port of  armies  and  navies,  and  of  the  civil 
administration.  It  '5  useless  to  go  into  detaih 
Every  one  knows  that  the  objects  of  the  general 
govemment  are  numerous,  extensive  and  im- 
portant Every  one  must  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  giving  powers,  in  all  respects,  and 
in  every  degree,  equal  to  these  objects.  This 
principle  assented  to,  let  us  inquire  what  are 
the  objects  of  the  State  governments.  Have 
they  to  provide  against  foreign  invasion  ?  Have 
they  to  maintain  ileets  and  armies?  Have  they 
any  concern  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the 
procuring  alliances,  or  forming  treaties  of  peace! 
No.  Their  objects  are  merely  civil  and  domes- 
tic; to  support  the  legislative  establishment, 
and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  Let  any  one  compare  the  expense  of 
supporting  the  civil  list  m  a  State,  with  the 
expense  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the 
Union.  The  difference  is  almost  beyond  calcu- 
lation. The  experience  of  Great  Britain  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  In  that  king- 
dom, the  ordinary  expenses  of  peace  to  those 
of  war  are  as  one  to  fourteen :  but  there  they 
have  a  monarch,  with  his  splendid  court,  and 
an  enormous  civil  establishment,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to  compare. 
I^  in  Great  Britain,  the  expenses  of  war  and 
peace  are  so  disproportioned,  how  wide  will  be 
their  disparity  in  the  United  States;  how  infi- 
nitely wider  between  the  general  govemment 
and  each  individual  State  I  Now,  sir,  where 
ought  the  great  resources  to  be  lodged?  Every 
rational  man  will  give  an  immediate  answer. 
To  what  extent  shaU  these  resources  be  pos- 
sessed? Reason  says,  as  far  as  possible  exi- 
gencies can  require;  that  is,  without  limitation. 
A  constitution  cannot  set  bounds  to  a  nation*s 
wants;  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  set  bounds 
to  its  resources.  Unexpected  invasions,  long 
and  rainous  wars,  may  demand  all  the  possible 
abilities  of  the  country.  Shall  not  your  gov- 
emmeht  have  power  to  call  these  abilities  into 
action  ?  The  contingencies  of  society  are  not 
reducible  to  calculations.  They  cannot  be 
fixed  or  bounded,  even  in  imagination.  Will 
you  limit  the  means  qf  your  defence,  when  you 
cannot  ascerUdn  the  force  or  extent  of  the  in- 
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vadon  ?  Even  in  ordinaiy  wars,  a  gOYemment 
ia  freqaently  obliged  to  call  for  supplieA,  to  the 
temporary  oppression  of  the  people. 

Sir,  if  we  adopt  the  idea  of  exclusive  reve- 
nues, we  shall  be  obliged  to  fix  some  distin- 
guished line,  which  neither  government  shall 
overpass.  The  inconveniences  of  this  measure 
must  appear  evident,  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion. The  resources  appropriated  to  one,  may 
diminish  or  fail,  while  tnose  of  the  other  may 
increase,  beyond  the  wants  of  government. 
One  may  be  destitute  of  revenues,  while  l^e 
other  shall  possess  an  unnecessary  abundance, 
and  the  constitution  will  be  an  eternal  barrier 
to  a  mutual  intercourse  and  relief.  In  this 
case,  will  the  individual  States  stand  on  so 
good  a  ground,  as  if  the  objects  of  taxation 
were  left  free  and  open  to  the  embrace  of  both 
the  governments?  Possibly,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  the  imposts  may  increase 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  direct  taxes 
unnecessary.  These  resources,  then,  as  the 
constitution  stands,  may  be  occasionallv  relin- 
quished to  the  States ;  but  on  the  gentleman's 
idea  of  prescribing  exclusive  limits,  and  pre- 
cluding all  reciproc^  communication,  this  would 
be  entirely  improper.  The  laws  of  the  States 
must  not  toueh  the  appropriated  resources  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  may  be  their 
wants.  Would  it  not  be  of  more  advantage  to 
the  States,  to  have  a  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
extending  to  all  the  sources  of  revenue,  than  to 
be  confined  to  such  a  small  resource,  as,  on 
calculation  of  the  objects  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, should  appear  to  be  their  due  propor- 
tion? Certcunly  you  cannot  hesitate  on  this 
question.  The  gentleman's  plan  would  have  a 
further  ill  efiect ;  it  would  tend  to  dissolve  the 
connexion  and  correspondence  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments, to  estrange  them  from  each  o&er, 
and  to  destroy  that  mutual  dependence  which 
forms  the  essence  of  union.  Sir,  a  number  of 
arguments  have  been  advanced  by  an  honor- 
able member  from  New  York,  which,  to  every 
unclouded  mind,  must  carry  conviction.  He 
has  stated,  that  in  sudden  emergencies,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  borrow;  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  borrow,  unless  you  have  funds  to  pledge 
for  the  payment  of  your  debts.  Limiting  the 
powers  of  government  to  certain  resources,  is 
rendering  the  fund  precarious;  and  obliging 
the  government  to  ask,  instead  of  empowering 
it  to  command,  is  to  destroy  all  confidence  and 
credit  If  the  power  of  taxing  is  restricted, 
the  consequence  is,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  you  must  divert  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  debts,  to  answer  immediate 
exigencies.  Thus  you  violate  your  engage- 
ments, at  the  very  time  you  increase  the  burden 
of  them.  Besides,  sound  policy  condemns  the 
practice  of  accumulating  debts.  A  government, 
to  act  with  energy,  should  have  the  possession 
of  all  its  revenues  to  answer  present  purposes. 
The  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  recog^zed, 
in  all  its  extent,  by  our  old  constitution.  Oon- 
gresa  is  authoiized  to  raise  troops,  to'  call  for 


supplies  without  limitation,  and  to  borrow 
money  to  any  amount  It  is  true,  they  must 
use  the  form  of  reoonmiendations  and  requin- 
tions :  but  the  States  are  bound  by  the  solemn 
ties  of  honor,  of  justice,  of  religion,  to  comply 
without  reserve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  advanced  as  a 
principle,  that  no  government  but  a  despotiim 
can  exist  in  a  very  extensive  country.  This  is 
a  melancholy  consideration  indeed.  If  it  were 
founded  on  truth,  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  republican  government,  even  for  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  idea  has  been  taken  fitmi 
a  celebrated  writer,  who,  by  being  misundor- 
stood,  has  been  the  occasion  of  frequent  fiilla- 
cies  in  our  reasoning  on  politictd  subjects.  But 
the  position  has  been  misapprehended,  and  its 
application  is  entirely  false  and  unwarrantable. 
It  relates  oaly  to  democracies,  where  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  meet  to  transact  business, 
and  where  representation  is  unknown.  Such 
were  a  number  of  ancient  and  some  modem  in- 
dependent cities.  Men  who  read  without  at- 
tention have  taken  these  maxims  respecting  the 
extent  of  country,  and  contrary  to  their  proper 
meaning,  have  applied  them  to  republics  in 
general  This  application  is  wrong  m  respect 
to  all  representative  governments,  but  especially 
in  relation  to  a  confederacy  of  States,  in  which 
the  supreme  legislature  has  only  general  pow- 
ers, and  the  civil  and  domestic  concerns  or  the 
people  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  tiie  several 
States.  This  distinction  being  kept  in  view,  all 
the  difficulty  will  vanish,  and  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  the  people  of  a  large  country  may 
be  represented  as  truly  as  those  of  a  small  one. 
An  assembly  constituted  for  general  purposes 
may  be  fully  competent  to  every  federal  regu- 
lation, without  being  too  numerous  for  deUt^ 
ate  conduct.  K  the  State  governments  were  to 
be  abolished,  the  question  would  wear  a  differ- 
ent face:  but  this  idea  is  inadmissible.  The^ 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  system.  Their 
existence  must  form  a  leading  principle  in  the 
most  perfect  constitution  we  could  form.  I  in- 
sist that  it  never  can  be  the  interest  or  desire 
of  the  national  legislature  to  destroy  the  State 
governments.  It  can  derive  no  advantage 
from  such  an  event;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  lose  an  indispensable  support,  a  necessary 
aid  in  executing  the  laws  and  conveying  the 
influence  of  government  to  the  doors  of  the 
people.  The  Union  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  State  governments  for  its  chief  magistrate 
and  for  its  Senate.  The  blow  aimed  at  the 
members  must  give  a  fatal  wound  to  the  head, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  States  must  be  at 
once  a  political  suicide.  Oan  the  national  gov- 
ernment be  guilty  of  this  madness?  What  in- 
ducements, what  temptations  can  they  have? 
Will  they  attach  new  honors  to  their  station-— 
will  they  increase  the  national  strength— will 
they  multiply  the  national  resources— will  they 
make  themselves  more  respectable  in  the  view 
of  foreign  nations  or  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  robbing  the  States  of  their  constitutional 
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priTile^BS?  But  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
politick  frenzy  should  seize  the  goyemment; 
rappoee  they  shonld  make  the  attempt;  cer- 
taimj,  sir,  it  would  he  for  ever  impraoticahle. 
This  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  rea- 
son and  experience.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  members  of  republics  have  been  and  ever 
will  be  stronger  than  the  head.  Let  us  attend 
to  one  generu  historioal  example.  In  the  an- 
cient feudal  governments  of  Europe  there  were, 
in  the  first  place,  a  monarch ;  subordinate  to 
him,  a  body  of  nobles ;  and  subject  to  these, 
the  vassals,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  authority  of  the  kings  was  limited,  and 
that  of  the  barons  considerably  independent. 
A  great  part  of  the  early  wars  in  Europe  were 
contests  between  the  king  and  his  nobility.  In 
these  contests  the  latter  possessed  many  advan- 
tages derived  from  their  influence  and  the  im- 
mediate command  they  had  over  the  people, 
and  they  generally  prevailed.  The  history  of 
the  feudal  wars  exhibits  little  more  than  a  se- 
ries of  suocessfhl  encroachments  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  monarchy.  Here,  sir,  is  pne  great 
proof  of  the  superiority  which  the  members  in 
umited  governments  possess  over  their  head. 
As  long  as  the  barons  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  attachment  of  the  people,  they  had  the 
strength  of  the  country  on  their  side,  and  were 
irresistible.  I  may  be  told  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  barons  were  overcome ;  but  how 
did  this  happen?  Sir,  they  took  advantage 
of  the  depression  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  power,  to  op- 
press and  tyrannize  over  their  vassals.  As 
commerce  enlarged,  and  as  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion increased,  uie  people  began  to  feel  their 
own  weight  and  consequence ;  they  grew  tired 
of  their  oppressions,  united  their  strength  with 
that  of  me  prince,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
aristocracy.  These  very  instances  prove  what 
I  contend  for.  They  prove  that  in  whatever 
direction  the  popular  weight  leans,  the  current 
of  power  will  now ;  wherever  the  popular  at- 
tachments lie,  there  will  rest  the  political  supe- 
riority. Sir,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  State 
governments  will  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
people t  Will  they  "forfeit  their  affections? 
Wm  ibej  combine  to  destroy  the  liberties  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow  citizens  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  involving  themselves  in  ruin  ?  God 
UH'bid!  The  idea,  sir,  is  shocking!  It  out- 
rages every  feeling  of  humanity  and  every  dic- 
tate of  common  sense  ? 

There  are  certain  social  principles  in  human 
nature,  from  which  we  may  draw  the  most 
solid  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals  and  of  communities.  We  love 
our  fiunilies  more  than  our  neighbors ;  we  love 
oar  neighbors  more  than  our  countrymen  in 
general.  The  human  affections,  like  the  solar 
heat,  lose  their  intensity  as  they  depart  from 
the  centre,  and  become  languid  in  proportion 
to  the  expansion  of  the  circle  on  which  they 
act  On  these  principles  the  attachment  of  the 
individoal  will  be  first  and  for  ever  secured  by 


the  State  governments;  they  will  be  a  mutual 

Srotection  and  support.  Another  source  of  in- 
uence  which  has  already  been  pointed  out  is 
the  various  official  connections  m  the  States. 
Gentlemen  endeavor  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
by  saying  that  these  offices  will  be  insignificant. 
This  is  by  no  means  true.  The  State  officers 
will  ever  be  important,  because  they  are  neces- 
sary and  useful.  Their  powers  are  such  as  are 
extremely  interesting  to  the  people;  such  as 
affect  their  property,  their  liberty,  and  life. 
What  is  more  important  than  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  execution  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  laws  ?  Can  the  State  governments 
become  insignificant  while  they  have  the  power 
of  raising  money  independently  and  without 
control?  If  they  are  really  useful,  if  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of 
the  people,  tney  must  have  their  confidence 
and  support  The  States  can  never  lose  their 
powers  till  the  whole  people  of  America  are 
robbed  of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  to- 
gether ;  they  must  support  each  other  or  meet 
one  common  fate.  On  the  gentlemen's  princi- 
ple, we  may  safely  trust  the  State  governments, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  resisting  them ; 
but  we  cannot  confide  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, though  we  have  an  effectual  constitu- 
tional guard  against  every  encroachment  This 
is  the  essence  of  their  argument,  and  it  is  false 
and  fallacious  beyond  conception. 

With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two 
governments,  I  shall  certainly  admit  that  the 
constitution  ought  to  be  so  formed  as  not  to 
prevent  the  States  from  providing  for  their 
own  existence;  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  so 
formed,  and  that  their  power  of  providing  for 
themselves  Is  sufficiently  established.  This  is 
conceded  by  one  gentleman,  and  in  the  next 
breath  the  concession  is  retracted.  He  says 
Congress  have  but  one  exclusive  right  in  taxa- 
tion— ^that  of  duties  on  imports ;  certainly,  then, 
their  other  powers  are  only  concurrent.  But 
to  take  off  the  force  of  this  obvious  conclusion, 
he  immediately  says  that  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  supreme,  and  that  where  there  is 
one  supreme  there  cannot  be  a  concurrent  au- 
thority; and  further,  that  where  the  laws  of 
the  Union  are  supreme,  those  of  the  States 
must  be  subordinate,  because  there  cannot  be 
two  supremes.  This  is  curious  sophistry.  That 
two  supreme  powers  cannot  act  together  is 
false.  They  are  inconsistent  only  when  they 
are  aimed  at  each  other,  or  at  one  indivisible 
object.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  are  su- 
preme as  to  all  their  proper  constitutional  ob- 
jects; the  laws  of  the  States  are  supreme  in 
the  same  way.  These  supreme  laws  may  act 
on  different  objects  without  clashing,  or  they 
may  operate  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
common  object  with  perfect  harmony.  Sup- 
pose both  governments  should  lay  a  tax  of  a 
penny  on  a  certain  article ;  has  not  each  an  in- 
dependent and  uncontrollable  power  to  collect 
its  own  tax?  The  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
there  cannot  be  two  supremes,  is  sunply  this  : 
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two  powers  cannot  be  supreme  oyer  each  other. 
This  meaning  is  entirely  perverted  bj  the  gen- 
tlemen. But,  it  is  said,  dispntes  between  col- 
lectors are  to  be  referred  to  the  federal  courts. 
This  is,  again  wandering  in  the  field  of  ooi^jeo- 
ture.  But  suppose  the  fact  certain;  is  it  not 
to  be  presumed  that  they  will  express  the  true 
meaning  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws? 
"Will  they  not  be  bound  to  consider  ths  concur- 
rent jurisdiction — to  declare  that  both  the  taxes 
shall  have  equal  operation — ^that  both  the  pow- 
ers, in  that  respect^  are  sovereign  and  co-exten- 
sive? If  they  transgress  their  duty  we  are  to 
hope  that  they  will  be  punished.  Sir,  we  can 
reason  from  probabilities  alone.  When  we 
leave  common  sense  and  give  ourselves  up  to 
conjecture,  there  can  be  no  certainty,  no  secu- 
rity in  our  reasonings. 


I  imagine  I  have  stated  to  the  committee 
abundant  reasons  to  prove  the  entire  safety  df 
the  State  governments  and  of  the  people.  I 
would  go  into  a  more  minute  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  and 
the  operation  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  reve- 
nue, but  at  present  I  feel  too  much  indisposed 
to  proceed.  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of  the  com- 
mittee, improve  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  them  more  fully  my  ideas  on  this 
point.  I  wish  the  committee  to  remember  thtt 
the  constitution  under  examination  is  framed 
upon  truly  republican  principles,  and  that,  as 
it  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon protection  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  it  must  be  utterly  repugnant  to 
this  constitution  to  subvert  the  State  govern- 
ments or  oppress  the  people. 


SPEECH  IK  THE  CASE  OF  HARRY  CR06WELL. 


This  speech  in  the  celebrated  cause  of  the 
People  against  Harry  Croswell,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  libel  on  Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  delivered  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  1804,  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.* 

Mat  rr  plbass  thb  Cotjrt:  In  rising  to  ad- 
dress your  honors  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  day, 
and  after  your  attention  has  been  so  much  fa- 
tigued, and  the  cause  has  been  so  ably  handled, 
I  may  say,  so  exhausted,  I  feel  a  degree  of  em- 
barrassment which  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can 
surmount.  I  fear  lest  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  interest  the  attention  of  the  court  on 
the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak.  Never- 
theless, I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  of  which  I 
cannot  acquit  myself,  but  by  its  execution.  I 
have,  however,  this  consolation,  that,  though  I 
may  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  be  justified  b^ 
the  importance  of  tlie  question.  I  feel  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  magnitude ;  of  the  highest  im- 
portance viewed  in  every  light.  First,  as  it  re- 
sards  the  character  of  the  head  of  our  nation ; 
for,  if  indeed  the  truth  can  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, and  that  truth  can,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
dictment, be  established,  it  will  be  a  serious 
truth,  the  effect  of  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  foresee.  It  is  important  also  as  it  regards 
the  boundaries  of  power  between  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  our  constitutional  tribunals,  to 
which  we  are,  for  the  law  and  the  fact,  to  re- 
sort—our judges  and  our  juries.  It  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  regards  settling  the  right  principles 
that  may  be  applied  to  the  case,  in  giving  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  the  authority  des- 
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tined  to  it  by  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  law. 
It  is  important  on  account  of  the  influence  it 
must  have  on  the  rights  of  our  citizens.  Yiew* 
ing  it,  therefore,  in  these  lights,  I  hope  I  shall, 
in  the  arduous  attempt,  be  supported  by  its  im- 
portance, and  if  any  doubt  hangs  on  the  mind 
of  the  court,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  had. 

The  question  branches  itself  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  first  asr  to  the  truth — whether,  un- 
der a  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  it  ought  to 
be  given  in  evidence.  The  other,  as  to  the 
power  of  the  court — whether  it  has  a  right,  ex- 
clusively, over  the  intent,  or  whether  that  and 
the  law  do  not  constitute  one  complicated  fact, 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  jury,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  judge.  The  last,  I  trust,  can  be 
made  to  appear,  on  the  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence, as  pliunly  as  it  is  possible  to  evince 
any  thing  to  a  court;  and  that  in  fact,  there 
are  no  precedents  which  embrace  the  doctrines 
of  the  other  side,  or  rather  that  they  are  so  di- 
verse and  contrarient  that  nothing  can  arise 
from  them  to  make  an  application  to  this  case. 

After  these  preliminary  observations,  and 
before  I  advance  to  the  fidl  discussion  of  this 
question,  it  m>y  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  accuracy  of  investigation,  a  little  to  define 
what  this  liberty  of  the  press  is,  for  which  we 
contend,  and  which  the  present  doctrines  of 
those  opposed  to  us,  are,  in  our  (pinions,  calcu- 
lated to  destroy. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  consists,  in  my  idea, 
in  publishing  the  truui,  from  good  motives  and 
for  justifiable  ends,  though  it  refiect  on  govern- 
ment, on  magistrates,  or  individuals.  If  it  be 
not  allowed,  it  excludes  the  privilege  of  can- 
vassing men,  and  our  rulers.  It  is  in  vain  to 
say,  you  may  canvass  measures.  This  is  im- 
possible without  the  right  of  looking  to  men. 
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To  saj  that  meaBores  can  be  disdused,  and 
that  there  shall  be  no  bearing  on  those  who 
are  the  anthers  of  those  measures,  cannot  be 
done.  The  verj  end  and  reason  of  discussion 
woold  be  destroyed.  Of  what  consequence  to 
■how  its  object  ?  Why  is  it  to  be  thus  demon- 
strated, if  not  to  show,  too,  who  is  the  author? 
It  is  essential  to  say,  not  only  that  the  measure 
Is  bad  and  deleterious,  but  to  hold  up  to  the 
people  who  is  the  author,  that,  in  this  our  free 
and  elective  government,  he  may  be  removed 
from  the  seat  of  power.  If  this  be  not  to  be 
done,  then  in  vain  will  the  voice  of  ihe  people 
be  nused  affainst  the  inroads  of  tyranny.  For, 
let  a  party  but  get  into  i>ower^  they  may  go  on 
f^om  step  to  step,  and,  in  spite  of  canvassing 
their  measures,  nx  themselves  firmly  in  their 
seats,  especially  as  they  are  never  to  be  re- 
proached for  what  they  have  done.  This  ab- 
Btraot  mode,  in  practice  can  never  be  carried 
into  effect  But,  if  under  the  qualifications  I 
have  mentioned,  the  power  be  allowed,  the  lib- 
erty, for  which  I  contend,  will  operate  as  a 
aalatary  check.  In  m>eaking  thus  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  press^  I  do  not  say  there  ought  to 
be  an  unbridled  license ;  or  that  the  characters 
of  men  who  are  good,  will  naturally  tend  eter- 
nally to  support  themselves.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  say  that  no  shackles  are  to  be  laid  on 
this  license. 

I  consider  this  spirit  of  abuse  and  calumny 
«B  the  pest  of  society.  I  know  the  best  of  men 
are  not  exempt  from  the.  attacks  of  slander. 
Though  it  pleased  God  to  bless  us  with  the  first 
of  characters,  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to 
take  him  from  us,  and  this  bana  of  calumnia- 
tors, I  say,  that  falsehood  eternally  repeated 
would  have  affected  even  his  name.  Drops  of 
water,  in  long  and  continued  succession,  will 
wear  out  adamant  This,  therefore,  cannot  be 
endured.  It  would  be  to  put  the  best  and  the 
worst  on  the  same  leveL 

I  contend  for  the  liberty  of  publishing  truth, 
with  £ood  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,  even 
thou^  it  reflect  on  govemmentj  magistrates  or 
private  persons..  I  contend  for  it  under  the  re- 
straint of  our  tribunals.  When  this  is  exceed- 
ed, let  them  interpose  and  punish.  From  this 
will  follow  none  of  those  consequences  so  ably 
depicted.  When,  however,  we  do  look  at  con- 
sequences, let  me  ask  whether  it  is  right  that  a 
permanent  body  of  men,  appointed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and,  in  some  degree,  alwavs  connected 
with  it,  should  exclusively  have  the  power  of 
deciding  on  what  shall  constitute  a  libel  on  our 
rulera,  or  that  they  shall  share  it,  united  with  a 
changeable  body  of  men,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
plet  Let  our  Juries  still  be  selected,  as  they 
now  are,  by  lot  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
every  permanent  body  of  men  is,  more  or  less, 
llaUa  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  exist- 

a  administration ;  that  such  a  body  may  be 
le  to  corruption,  and  that  they  may  be  in- 
dined  to  lean  over  towards  party  modes.  No 
man  can  think  more  highly  of  our  judges,  and 
I  may  say  personally  so  of  those  who  now  pre- 


ride,  than  myself;  but  I  must  forget  what  hu- 
man nature  is,  and  what  her  history  has  taught 
us,  that  permanent  bodies  may  be  so  corrupted, 
before  I  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  cannot  be. 
As  then  it  may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  safe  thus 
to  compromit  our  independence.  For  though, 
as  individuals,  they  may  be  interested  in  ihe 
general  welfare,  yet,  if  once  they  enter  into  the 
views  of  government,  their  power  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  engine  of  oppression.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  allowing  them  this  exclusive 
right  to  declare  the  law,  on  what  the  jury  has 
found,  can  work  no  ill ;  for,  by  this  privilege, 
they  can  assume  and  modify  the  fact,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  innocent  publication  libellous. 
It  is  therefore  not  a  security  to  say,  that  this 
exclusive  power  will  but  follow  the  law.  It 
must  be  with  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  intent; 
they  must  in  oertun  cases  be  permitted  to  judge 
of  the  law,  and  pronounce  on  the  combined 
matter  of  law  and  of  fact  Passages  have  been 
adduced  from  Lord  Mansfield^s  declarations  to 
show  that  fudges  cannot  be  under  the  influence 
of  an  administration.  Tet  still  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  own  experience,  to  say  that  they 
could  not  I  do  not  think  that  even  as  to  our 
own  countiT  it  may  not  be.  There  are  always 
motives  ana  reasons  that  may  be  held  up.  It 
is  therefore  still  more  necessary,  here,  to  min- 
gle this  power,  than  in  England.  The  person 
who  f4>points  there,  is  hereditary.  That  per- 
son cannot  alone  attack  the  judiciary ;  he  must 
be  united  with  the  two  Houses  of  Lords  and 
of  Commons,  in  assailing  the  judges.  But, 
with  us,  it  is  the  vibration  of  party.  As  one 
side  or  the  other  prevails,  so  of  that  class  and 
temperament  will  be  the  judges  of  their  nomi- 
nation. Ask  any  man,  however  ignorant  of 
principles  of  government,  who  constitute  the 
judicial  ?  he  will  tell  you  the  favorites  of  those 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  According  then  to  the 
theory  of  this,  our  free  ^vemment,  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  judges  is  not  so  well  secured 
as  in  England.  We  have  here  reasons  for  ap- 
prehension not  applicable  to  them.  We  are 
not,  however,  to  be  now  influenced  by  the  pre- 
ference to  one  side  or  the  other.  But  of  which 
side  soever  a  man  may  be,  it  interests  all,  to 
have  the  question  settled,  and  to  uphold  the 
power  of  the  jury,  consistently  however  with 
liberty,  and  also  with  legal  and  judicial  prin- 
ples,  Mtlj  and  rightly  understood.  None  of 
these  impair  that  for  which  we  contend — ^the 
right  of  publishing  the  truth,  from  good  mo- 
tives and  justifiable  ends,  though  it  reflect  on 
government,  on  magistrates,  or  individuals.* 


*  The  indiotment  in  thii  ease  eharged  thst  Hwry  Crew- 
well,  bte  of  the  oltj  of  Hadeon,  In  the  oonnty  of  ColambiA, 
New  Tork,  printer,  being  n  znalidoni  and  seditloiu  man,  of 
a  depraved  mind,  and  wicked  and  diabolical  diaposltion;  and 
also  deoeitfblly,  wickedly,  and  malidonaly  devising,  con- 
triving, and  intending  Thomas  JeflSerson,  Esq^  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  detraet  from,  scandaliae, 
tradnce,  viUiy,  and  to  represent  him,  the  said  Thomas  Jcf* 
fenon,  as  unworthy  of  the  eonfldenea,  rMpect,  and  attaofa- 
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Some  observations  have,  however,  been  made 
in  (^position  to  these  principles.  It  is  said, 
that  as  no  man  rises  at  once  high  into  oflSce, 
everj  opportonitj  of  canvassing  his  qualities 
and  qoalinoations  is  afforded,  without  recourse 
to  the  press;  that  his  first  election  ought  to 
•tamp  the  seal  of  merit  on  his  name.  This, 
however,  is  to  forget  how  often  the  hypocrite 
goes  from  stage  to  stage  of  public  fame,  under 
false  array,  and  how  often,  when  men  attain 
the  last  object  of  their  wishes,  thej  change 
fh>m  that  which  they  seemed  to  be ;  that  men, 
the  most  zealous  reverers  of  the  people's  rights, 
have,  when  placed  on  the  highest  seat  of  pow- 
er, become  their  most  deadly  oppressors.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  observe  the 
actual  conduct  of  those  who  are  thua  raised 
up. 

I  have  already  shown,  that  though  libelling 
•hull  continue  to  be  a  crime,  it  ought  to  be  so 
only  when  under  a  restraint,  in  which  the  court 
and  the  Jury  shall  co-operate.  What  is  a  libel 
that  it  should  be  otherwise?  Why  take  it  out 
of  the  inle  that  allows,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
when  the  issue  is  general,  the  lury  to  deter- 
mine on  tlie  whole?  What  is  then  a  libel  to 
induce  this  ?  That  great  and  venerable  man, 
Lord  Oambden,  already  cited  with  eo  much 


rnant  of  the  people  of  the  mM  United  Stetet,  and  to  allenete 
end  withdraw  from  the  Mid  ThomM  Jeflfonon,  Ee<|^  Preal- 
dent  as  aforeaald,  the  obedlenee,  fldeUtf,  and  allegianee  of 
the  dtizena  of  the  State  of  New  To^k,  and  alM>  of  the  said 
United  Btatee;  and  wiokedlj  and  aeditioaalx  to  diatarb  the 
peace  and  tranqolllitj,  aa  well  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  aa  of  the  United  Statea;  and  alao  to  bring  the 
laid  Thomaa  JeflTenon,  Eaq.  (aa  mnch  aa  in  him,  the  laid 
Hany  Oroiwell,  lay),  into  great  hatred,  contempt,  and  dia- 
grace,  not  onlj  with  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Torfc, 
and  the  said  people  of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  bat  alao 
with  the  dtixena  and  snbjecta  of  other  nations ;  and  for  that 
porpoae  the  said  Harrj  Croewell  did,  on  the  ninth  of  Septem* 
ber,  in  the  jear  of  our  Lord  1802,  with  force  and  anna,  at 
the  said  city  of  Hadaon,  in  the  said  county  of  Colambia, 
wldEedly,maUcloQsly,  and  seditioaBly  print  and  pnblish,  and 
eaoae  and  procure  to  be  printed  and  published,  a  certain 
•eandaloua,  nMUdoua,  and  seditions  libel,  in  a  certain  paper 
or  pubUcatloii  entitled  Th4  Watp;  containing  therein, 
among  other  things,  certain  scandalous,  malicious,  inflam- 
matory, and  aedltloas  matters  of  and  conoeming  the  said 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq^  then  and  yet  being  President  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America;  that  Is  to  say,  in  one  part  thereof 
according  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  that  is  to  say 
Jeiforson  (the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  meaning)  paid 
Oallender  (meaning  one  James  Thompson  Callender)  for 
calling  Waahlngton  (meaning  Qeorge  Waahington,  Ssq^  de- 
eeaaed,  late  President  of  the  United  States),  a  traitor,  a  rob- 
ber, and  a  peijurer;  for  calling  Adams,  meaning  John 
Adams,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  a  hoary- 
headed  incendiary,  and  for  most  grossly  slandering  the  pri- 
▼ate  characters  of  men  who  he  (meaning  the  said  Thomas 
Jefferson)  weU  knew  to  be  Tlrtnoua,  to  the  great  scandal  and 
Infhmy  of  the  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  In  contempt  of 
tiie  people  of  tiie  State  of  New  York,  in  open  yiolatlon  of 
tiie  laws  of  the  said  State,  to  the  erU  exam^e  of  all  others 
In  tike  case  offending,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of 
the  State  cTNew  York,  and  their  dignity. 


well-deserved  eulogy,  says  that  he  has  never 
yet  been  able  to  form  a  satisfactory  definition. 
All  essays  made  towards  it,  are  neither  accu- 
rate nor  satisfactory;  yet,  such  as  they  are,  I 
shall  cite  them  and  animadvert 

Blackstone  and  Hawkins  declare  that  it  is 
any  malicious  defamation,  with  an  intent  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  any  one,  dead  or 
alive. 

The  criminal  quality  is  its  maliciousness. 
The  next  ingredient  is,  that  it  shall  have  an 
intent  to  defame.  I  ask,  then,  if  the  intent  be 
not  the  very  essence  of  the  crime?  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  word  falsity,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings are  on  the  statute,  must  be  proved  to 
the  jury,  because  it  makes  the  offence.  Why 
not  theii  the  malice,  when,  to  constitute  the 
crime,  it  must  necessarily  be  implied?  In  rea- 
son there  can  be  no  difference. 

A  libel  is,  then,  a  complicated  matter  of  fact 
and  law,  with  certain  things  and  circumstances 
to  give  them  a  character.  If  so,  then  the 
malice  is  to  be  proved.  The  tendency  to  pro- 
voke is  its  constituent  Must  it  not  be  shown 
how  and  in  what  manner  ?  If  ^is  is  not  to  be 
the  case,  must  every  one  who  does  not  panegj- 
rize  be  said  to  be  a  libeller?  Unless  the  court 
are  disposed  to  go  that  extreme  length,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  malice  and  intent  must  be 
proved.  To  this,  it  is  certain  the  definition  of 
Lord  Coke  may,  in  some  deffree^  be  opposed. 
He  does  seem  to  superadd  "  Uie  breach  of  the 
peace."  Lord  Coke,  however,  does  not  give 
this  as  a  specific  definition ;  and  even  then  the 
defamatory  writing,  which  he  particularizes, 
includes  the  question  both  of  intent  and  malice. 
The  breach  of  the  peace,  therefore,  is  not  made 
the  sole,  but  only  one  of  the  qualities.  The 
question  is  not  on  the  breaking  of  the  peace, 
but  depends  on  time,  numner  and  circum- 
stances, which  must  ever  be  questions  of  fact 
for  iury  determination.  I  do  not  advocate 
breaking  the  peace:  observations  may  be 
made  on  public  men,  which  are  calculated 
merely  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity to  them;  to  make  the  people  exercise 
their  own  functions,  which  may  have  no  ten- 
dency to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but  only  to  in- 
spection. For  surely  a  man  may  go  far  in  the 
way  of  refiecting  on  public  charactors,  without 
the  least  desi^  of  exciting  tumult  He  may 
onljr  have  it  m  view,  to  rouse  the  nation  to 
vigilance  and  a  due  exertion  of  their  right  to 
change  their  rulers.  This,  then,  being  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  can  it  be  not  a  matter  fbr 
them  to  judge  of;  to  whom  it  is  addressed? 
The  court,  to  be  sure,  may,  like  a  iury,  and  in 
common  with  them,  nave  the  legal  power  and 
moral  discernment  to  determine  on  tiiis;  yet 
it  does  not  arise  out  of  the  writing,  but  by  ad- 
verting to  the  state  of  things  and  circum- 
stances. It,  therefore,  answers  no  purpose  to 
say  it  has  a  tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  Pari.  Ohron. 
I  644^  657,  instances  that  passages  firom  holy 
I  writ  may  be  turned  into  libels. 
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Lord  Thnrlow  admits  that  this  may  happen, 
and  that  time  and  cironmstanoes  may  enter 
into  the  question.  He,  it  is  trae,  sanctioned 
the  doctnnes  of  our  opponents,  but  allowed 
time  and  clrcamstances  to  be  ingredients ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  thoo^h  these  are  eztrinsio  to  the 
reoorai,  was  of  opimon  for  the  old  law.  Lord 
Thorlow  says,  however,  that  it  might  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  bare  libel.  Litimating  here, 
that  it  may  be  even  treason;  and  is  it  not^ 
then,  to  confess  that  intent  is  a  matter  of  fact? 
If  so,  who,  or  where  shall  be  the  formn  bat  the 

My  definition  of  a  libel  is,  and  I  ffive  it  with 
an  diffidence  after  the  words  of  Lord  Cambden, 
my  definition,  then,  is  this :  I  would  call  it  a 
fllanderous  or  ridicolons  writing,  picture  or 
sign,  with  a  malicious  or  miBchieYons  design 
or  intent,  towards  government,  magistrates,  or 
indiyidnals.  If  this  definition  does  not  em- 
brace all  that  may  be  so  called,  does  it  not 
cover  enough  for  every  beneficial  purpose  of 
Justioet  If  it  have  a  good  intent,  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  libel,  for  it  then  is  an  innocent  transac- 
tion ;  and  it  ought  to  have  this  intent,  against 
which  the  Jury  have^  in  their  discretion,  to 
pronounce.  It  shows  itself  to  us  as  a  sentence 
of  fact.  Crime  is  a  matter  of  &ct  by  the  code 
of  our  jurisprudence.  In  my  opinion,  every 
specific  ease  is  a  matter  of  foot,  for  tiie  law 
gives  the  definition.  It  is  some  act  in  violation 
of  law.  When  we  come  to  investigate,  every 
crime  includes  an  intent.  Murder  consists  in 
kiUing  a  man  with  malice  prepense.  Manslaugh- 
ter, in  doing  it  without  malice,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment of  an  impulse  of  passion.  Killing  may 
even  be  justifiable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  as  in 
defence  of  chastity*  about  to  be  violated.  In 
tiiese  cases  the  crime  is  defined,  and  the  intent 
is  always  the  necessary  ingredient  The  crime 
is  matter  of  law,  as  far  as  definition  is  concern- 
ed; fiact,  as  far  as  we  are  to  determine  its  ex- 
istence. 

But  it  is  said  the  Judges  have  the  right,  on 
this  fact,  to  infer  the  criminal  intent,  that  be- 
ing matter  of  law.  This  is  true ;  but  what  do 
we  mean  by  these  words,  unless  the  act  de- 
pendent on,  and  united  with  its  accessaries, 
mch.  as  the  law  has  defined,  and  which  when 
proved,  cons^tute  the  crime  ?  But  whether  the 
jury  are  to  find  it  so,  with  all  its  qualities,  is 
sidd  to  be  a  question ;  no  act,  separate  from  cir- 
comstances,  can  be  criminal,  for  without  these 
oualities  it  is  not  a  crime.  Thus,  as  I  have  be- 
fore instanced,  murder  is  characterized  by  being 
with  malice  prepense;  manslaughter,  by  being 
involuntary ;  Justifiable  homicide,  by  having 
some  excuse.  Killing,  therefore,  is  not  a 
crime ;  but  it  becomes  so  in  consequence  of  the 
drcomstances  annexed.  In  cases  that  are,  in 
tiie  general  opinion  of  mankind,  exceptions  to 
the  explanations  I  have  given,  the  law  contem- 
plates the  intent  In  duelling,  the  malice  is 
supposed,  from  the  deliberate  acts  of  refiect- 
ing«  sending  a  challenge,  and  appointing  the 
time  and  iilace  of  meeting.     Here,  it  is  true, 


the  law  implies  the  intent;  but  then  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  its 
having  previously  defined  the  act  and  forbid- 
den its  commission.  This  too  is  on  the  princi- 
ple of  natural  justice,  that  no  man  shi^l  be 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  especially  by  a 
deed,  alike  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man.  That,  therefore,  the  intent  shall  in 
this  case  constitute  the  crime,  is  because  the 
law  has  declared  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  a  crime  from  the  intent  1  cfJl 
on  those  opposed  to  us  to  say  what  is  a  libd. 
To  be  sure  they  have  told  us  that  it  is  any  scan- 
dalous publication,  &c.  which  has  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
broad  definition,  which  must,  for  the  purposes 
of  safety,  be  reauced  to  a  positive  fact,  with  a 
criminal  intent  In  this  there  is  no  violation 
of  hiw ;  it  is  a  settled  maxim,  that  mens  facit 
reum;  non  reus^  nisi  tit  mens  rea.  When  a 
man  breaks  into  a  house  it  is  the  intent  that 
makes  him  a  felon.  It  must  be  proved  to  the 
jury  that  it  was  his  intention  to  steal:  they  are 
the  judges  of  whether  the  intent  was  such,  or 
whether  it  was  innocent  Then  so,  I  say, 
should  it  be  here;  let  the  jury  determine,  as 
they  have  the  right  to  do,  in  all  other  cases,  on 
the  complicated  circumstances  of  fact  and  in- 
tent It  may,  as  a  general  and  universal  rule, 
be  asserted  tliat  the  intention  is  never  exdudea 
in  the  consideration  of  the  crime.  The  only 
case  resorted  to,  and  which  is  relied  on  by  the 
opposite  side,  (for  all  the  others  are  built  upon 
it,)  to  show  a  contrary  doctrine,  was  a  star- 
chamber  decision.  To  prove  how  plainly  the 
intent  goes  to  the  constituting  the  crime  of  li- 
bel, the  authority  cited  by  the  counsel  associ- 
ated with  me,  is  fully  in  point  In  that» 
the  letter  written  to  the  father,  though  (as  far 
as  words  were  concerned)  perfectly  a  libel,  yet 
having  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  refor- 
mation, and  not  with  an  intent  to  injure,  was 
held  not  to  amount  to  a  libel.  Suppose  per- 
sons were  suspected  of  forging  public  papers, 
and  this  communicated  by  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  good  design ;  stiU,  if  the 
doctrines  contended  for  were  to  prevail,  it 
would  be  libellous  and  punii^able,  though  the 
party  not  only  did  it  with  the  best  of  motives, 
but  actually  saved  the  State.  In  madness  and 
idiocy,  crimes  may  be  perpetrated;  nay,  the 
same  malicious  intent  may  exist,  but  the  crime 
does  not  These  things  tend  to  show  that  the 
criminality  of  an  act  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  law 
combined,  and  on  which  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  de- 
cide the  intent ;  for  the  question  is  for  ever  a 
question  of  fact 

The  criminal  intent,^  says  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  dean  of  St  Asaph^s  case,  is  what  makes  the 
crime. 

Here  that  truly  great  man— for  great  he  was, 
and  no  one  more  really  estimates  him  than  I 
do,  yet  he  might  have  some  biases  on  his  mind 
not  extremely  favorable  to  liberty— here,  then, 
he  seems  to  &vor  the  doctrine  contended  fbr; 
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bnt  he  will  be  found  to  be  at  times  oontradio- 
tory,  nay,  even  opposed  to  himself.  "  A  crim- 
inal intent  in  doing  a  thing  in  itself  criminal, 
without  a  lawful  excuse,  is  an  inference  of  law." 
How  can  that  be  in  itself  criminal  which  ad- 
mits of  a  lawful  excuse?  Homicide  is  not  in 
itself  a  crime,  therefore  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
a  criminal  intent  can  be  inferred,  because  a 
lawful  excuse  may  be  set  up.  A  thing  cannot 
be  criminal  which  has  a  lawful  excuse,  but  as 
it  may  have  a  certain  quality  which  constitutes 
the  crime.  To  be  sure,  you  may  go  on  to  say 
that  where  the  intent  bestows  the  character  of 
criminality  on  an  act  indifferent,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  where  the  act  is  bad  in 
itself.  But  this  is  begging  the  question.  We 
contend  that  no  act  is  criminal,  abstracted  and 
divested  of  its  intent.  Trespass  is  not  in  itself 
innocent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  enter  anoth- 
er's land  or  house.  Yet  it  becomes  in  this  lat- 
ter case  felony  only  in  one  point  of  view,  and 
whether  it  shall  be  holden  in  that  point  is  a 
subject  of  Jury  determination.  Supnose  a  man 
should  enter  the  apartments  of  the  King;  this, 
in  itself^  is  harmless,  but  if  he  do  it  with  an  in- 
tent to  assassinate,  it  is  treason.  To  whom 
must  this  be  made  to  appear  in  order  to  induce 
conviction  ?  to  the  Jury.  Let  it  rather  be  said 
that  crime  depends  on  intent,  and  intent  is  one 
parcel  of  the  fact.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  some  specific  character  of 
libel  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  intent,  tenden- 
cy, and  quality  must  all  be  matters  of  fact  for  a 
lury.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  which  can 
be  libel,  independent  of  circumstances ;  nothing 
which  can  be  so  called  in  opposition  to  time 
and  circumstances.  Lord  Loughborough,  in- 
deed, In  the  parliamentary  debates  on  thb  very 
subject,  to  which  I  have  referred  the  court,  ad- 
mits this  to  be  the  case.  Lord  Mansfield,  em- 
barrassed with  the  truth  and  strength  of  tiie 
doctrine,  endeavors  to  contrast  meaning  with 
intent.  He  says  that  the  truth  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  show  the  meaning,  but  not  the  in- 
tent. K  this  can  be  done  to  snow  the  applica- 
tion where  the  person  is  imperfectly  described, 
why  not  to  prove  the  intent,  without  which 
the  crime  cannot  be  committed?  Whatever  is 
done  collaterally  must  show  this,  and  in  aJl 
oases  collateral  facts  are  for  the  jury.  The  in- 
tent here  has  been  likened  to  the  construction 
of  a  deed,  or  any  written  instrument,  in  all  of 
which  the  intent  is  for  the  court  But  the 
comparison  will  not  hold ;  for  even  there  the 
intent  may  be  inquired  of  aliunde.  When  you 
eo  to  quality  and  explain,  what  is  this  but  to 
decide  on  the  intent  by  matters  of  fact?  Lord 
Mansfield  is  driven  into  this  contradiction 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  says  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  the  Jury  may  exercise  their  judgment, 
and  in  another,  that  it  is  not.  I  am  free  to 
confess,  that  in  diflGicult  oases,  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  jury  to  hearken  to  the  directions  of  a  Judge 
with  very  sreat  deference.  But  if  the  meaning 
must  be  either  on  the  face  of  the  libel  or  ft>om 
any  thing  aliundey  then  it  most  be  a  matter  of 


fact  for  the  Jury.  That  the  quo  armno  affects 
the  constitution  of  libel  cannot  be  disputed, 
and  must  be  inquired  of  by  some  body.  Kow, 
unless  this  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Jury,  by  whom 
is  it  to  be  determined?  Will  any  man  say, 
that  in  the  case  in  the  star  chamber,  respecting 
the  letter  written  to  the  child's  father,  the  in- 
tent was  not  the  reason  why  it  was  held  inno- 
cent, and  the  quo  animo  not  gone  into  ?  Did 
tliey  not  then  endeavor  to  prove  the  guilt  by 
the  intent  ?  Now,  if  you  are  to  show  things 
malicious  aliunde^  you  may  defend  by  the  same 
means.  The  mens  is  the  question,  and  in  com- 
mon parlance  it  is  that  to  which  we  resort  to 
show  guilt.  11  Mod.  the  Queen  ««.  Brown  will 
explain  how  it  is  to  be  found.  Nav,  in  tbis 
very  case,  when  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
objected  to  the  attorney  general's  reading  pas- 
sages from  the  prospectus  of  the  Wasp,  and 
from  other  numbers,  he  expressly  avowed  that 
he  thus  acted  in  order  that  the  jury  might  see 
it  to  be  ^*  manifest  that  the  intent  of  the  de- 
fendant was  malicious."  This,  I  here  observe, 
is  a  mistake  that  law  officers  would  not  be  very 
i^t  to  slide  into.  Yet,  on  this  very  intent,  this 
noalicious  intent  thus  proved  to  the  jury,  and 
on  which  they  founded  their  verdict,  is  the 
court  now  asked  to  proceed  to  Judgment  To 
demonstrate  how  fuUy  this  matter  of  intent  is 
by  our  law  a  subject  of  Jury  determination, 
suppose  the  grand  lury  had,  in  the  present  case, 
returned  to  the  bill  ignoramu&;  on  what  would 
they  have  founded  their  return?  Is  not  this, 
then,  a  precedent  that  the  quo  animo  is  for  a 
Jury  ?  If  it  be  necessary  only  to  find  the  publi- 
cation, why  Lb  not  the  grand  Jury  competent 
for  the  whole?  For  if  the  supposition  is  that 
the  grand  jury  may  decide  on  the  finding  of  the 
bill,  surely  the  petit  Jury  may  acquit  If  so, 
then  is  the  case  I  have  mentioned  an  important 
precedent  In  Bex  vs.  Home,  an  authority 
that  has  been  justly  urged,  the  principle  is  al- 
lowed. It  appears  there  that  the  jury  are  to 
exercise  their  judgment  from  the  nature  of  the 
act,  what  is  its  intent.  Into  a  confession  of 
thiB  is  Lord  Mansfield  himself  driven.  Begins 
i>$.  Fuller,  we  are  told  from  the  other  side,  was 
a  case  on  the  statute  for  seandeUum  magwUwn. 
Of  this,  however,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the 
books,  and  there  Lord  Holt  repeatedly  interro- 
gated  as  to  the  truth,  would  have  allowed  it  to 
be  given  in  evidence,  and  directed  the  jury 
that,  if  they  did  not  believe  the  allegations 
false,  they  were  not  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty.  This,  then,  is  a  decision,  as  we  con- 
tend, that  not  only  the  intent,  but  the  truth  is 
important  to  constitute  the  crime,  and  nothing 
has  been  shown  against  it  Nay,  Lord  Holt 
goes  on  stiU  further :  he  bids  the  jury  conwdw 
whether  the  papers  nave  not  a  tendency  to  be- 
get sedition,  riot,  and  disturbance.  Surely  this 
authority  of  that  great  man  demonstrates  that 
intent  and  tendency  are  matters  of  feet  for  a 
jury.  This  argument  will  be  further  strength- 
ened when  I  enumerate  those  cases  where  truth 
has  been  permitted,  to  be  shown.    But  before  1 
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do  ihtXy  I  must  ezimine  bow  fiur  troth  is  to  be 
dren  in  evidenoe.  This  depends  on  the  intent^s 
bdog  *  cnme.  Its  being  t  troth  is  a  reason  to 
inSu  that  there  was  no  design  to  ii^Jnre  another. 
Thofl)  not  to  decide  on  it  wonld  be  ininstice,  as 
it  majr  be  material  in  asoertainin^  the  intent 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  to  judge  of  the 
qoalitjT  and  nature  of  an  act,  the  troth  is  imma- 
teriaL  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  assertion  of  troth  cannot  be  a  crime. 
In  ill  systems  of  law  this  is  a  general  axiom, 
but  this  single  instance,  it  is  attempted  to  assert^ 
ereates  an  exception,  and  is  therefore  an  anom- 
^.  H  however,  we  go  on  to  examine  what 
maj  be  the  case  that  sluJl  be  so  considered,  we 
eannot  find  it  to  be  this.  If  we  advert  to  the 
Boman  law,  we  shall  find  that  Paulus  and  Pe- 
rdzios  take  a  distinction  between  those  troths 
which  relate  to  private  persons  and  those  in 
▼hich  the  public  are  interested.  Y innius  lays 
it  down  in  the  doctrine  cited  by  the  assooiate 
counsel  who  last  spoke.  If^  then,  we  are  to 
consider  this  a  doctrine  to  be  adopted  in  all 
that  relates  to  public  men,  it  ought  now  to  be 
reoeiyed.  When  we  advert  to  the  statutes  they 
confirm  our  positions.  These  statutes  are  in- 
disputably declaratory  of  the  early  law.  We 
know  that  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  has 
be^  for  certainty,  reduced  to  statutes.  Oan 
we  suppose  that  the  common  law  did  not  no- 
tice that  no  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  for 
spea^  the  troUi,  when  we  see  a  statute  thus 
enacting? 

Therefore,  the  flair  reasoning  is,  that  they  are 
declaratory  of  the  common  law.  That,  by  our 
code,  fiilsehood  must  be  the  evidence  of  the 
libel  If  we  apply  to  precedents,  they  are  de- 
cidedly for  us.  in  tiie  case  cited  from  TD.  and 
£.  this  is  admitted,  for  there  it  is  allowed  that 
the  word  false  is  contained  in  all  the  ancient 
fonns.  This,  then,  is  a  strong  argument  for 
saying  that  the  feMty  was,  by  the  conmion 
law,  considered  a  necessary  ingredient  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  in  dedarations  for  as- 
sinh  we  use  the  words,  '*  sticks,  staves,  &c^ 
When  instroments  are  named,  this  imports  only 
one  or  the  other  which  might  be  used ;  but 
when  a  word  by  way  of  epithet,  that  it  means 
a  precise  idea,  and  we  are  to  take  it  as  if  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  crime. 
As  to  the  practice  on  this  occasion,  we  must 
take  various  epochs  of  the  English  history  into 
consideration.  At  one  time,  uiat  the  law  was 
as  we  have  shown,  is  proved  by  the  statutes. 
At  that  time  the  troth  was  clearly  drawn  into 
question,  and  that  since  the  period  of  Lord 
Baymond  a  dififerent  practice  has  prevailed,  is 
no  argument  agidnst  the  common  law.  The 
*oQiority  from  tiie  third  institute  is  conclusive, 
rt  least  satis&ctory,  to  show  that  it  was  then 
wceesary  to  show  the  words  were  troe.  Ft 
7«^  Se^  qum  Utera  in  teeontinet  nuUam  veri- 
^^fm  ideoy  Ae.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
tra&  in  this  case  was  not  inquired  into,  when 
^  want  of  it  is  the  reas(m  of  the  judgment 

Uakat  this  had  been  gone  into,  the  court  would 
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not  nor  could  not  have  spoken  to  it  The  in- 
sertion of  that  then,  is  a  strong  argument  that 
this  was  the  old  law,  and  it  shows  us  what  that 
law  was.  In  the  case  of  the  seven  bishopa, 
they  were  allowed  to  go  into  all  the  evidence 
they  wanted.  The  court  permitted  them  to 
read  every  thing  to  show  it    - 

On  that  occasion  Halloway  and  all  agreed  as 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  troth.  But  this  case 
is  important  in  another  view,  as  it  i^ows  the 
intent  ought  to  be  inquired  inta  for  the  bishops 
might  have  done  it  either  with  a  seditious  or 
an  innocent  motive.  They  declare  that  by  the 
law  they  could  not  do  the  act  required.  They 
exoul|>ated  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  their 
consciences.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiri^  into  the  intent  of  the  act 

In  Bex  es.  Fuller,  this  very  atrocious  oflTender 
was  indicted  for  a  most  infiunous  libel,  and  yet 
Lord  Holt  at  eveiy  breath  asked  him,  Oan  you 
prove  the  troth  ?  At  the  time,  then,  when  this 
was  done,  there  were  some  things  in  favor  ^ 
the  troth.  It  stands,  then,  a  precedent  for 
what  we  contend.  I  shall  now  notice  some 
intermediate  authorities  between  that  day  and 
those  in  which  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
endeavored  to  be  supported.  It  is  troe  that 
the  doctrine  originated  in  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive institutions  that  ever  existed;  in  a 
court  where  oppressions  roused  the  people  to 
demand  its  abodition,  whose  horrid  judgments 
cannot  be  read  without  freemg  the  blood  in 
one^s  veins.  This  is  not  used  as  declamation, 
but  as  argument  If  doctrine  tends  to  trample 
on  the  hberty  of  the  press,  and  if  we  see  it 
coming  from  a  foul  source,  it  is  enough  to  warn 
us  agamst  polluting  the  stream  of  our  own  Ju- 
risprudence. It  is  not  troe  that  it  was  abol- 
ished merely  for  not  using  the  intervention  of 
juriee,  or  because  it  proceeded  exports^  though 
that,  God  knows,  would  have  been  reason 
enough,  or  because  its  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench.  It  was  becirase 
its  decisions  were  croel  and  tyrannical;  be- 
cause it  bore  down  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  inflicted  the  most  sangulhary  punishments. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  its  sentences  without 
feeling  indignation  against  it  This  will  prove 
why  tiiere  should  not  be  a  paramount  tribunal 
to  judge  of  these  matters. 

Want's  case  is  the  first  we  find  on  this  sub- 
ject: but  even  then  we  do  not  meet  the  broad 
definition  of  Lord  Ooke,  in  the  case  de  fBmo$i$ 
libeUis.  I  do  not  deny  this  doctrine  of  the  im- 
materiality of  the  truth  as  a  universal  negative 
to  a  publication's  beiuff  libellous,  though  troe. 
But  still  I  do  say,  that  in  no  case  may  you  not 
showtiie  intent;  for,  whether  the  trotli  be  a  Jus- 
tification, win  depeng  on  the  motives  with  which 
it  was  published. 

Personal  defects  can  be  made  public  only  to 
make  a  man  disliked.  Here  then  it  will  not  be 
excused ;  it  might  however,  be  given  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  libellons  degree.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  subject  of  inquiry.  There  may  be 
a  fair  and  honest  exposure.    But  if  he  uses  the 
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weapon  of  truth  wantonly ;  if  for  the  purpose 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  families ;  if  for  re- 
lating that  which  does  not  appertain  to  official 
conduct,  so  far  we  say  the  doctrine  of  our  op- 
ponents is  correct.  If  their  expressions  are, 
that  libellers  may  be  punished  though  the 
matter  contained  in  the  libel  be  true,  in  these 
I  agree.  I  confess  that  the  truth  is  not  mate- 
rial as  a  broad  proposition  respecting  libels. 
But  that  the  truth  cannot  be  material  in  any 
respect,  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things. 
No  tribunal  no  codes,  no  systems  can  repeal 
or  impair  this  law  of  God,  for  by  his  eternal 
laws  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  We 
first  find  this  large  and  broad  position  to  the 
contrary  in  6  Rep.  And  here  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed, that  when  Lord  Ooke  himself  was  in  of- 
fice, when  he  was  attorney-general,  and  allow- 
ed to  give  his  own  opinion,  he  determines  the 
truth  to  be  material.  But  when  he  gets  into 
that  court,  and  on  that  bench  which  had  pro- 
nounced against  it,  when  he  occupies  a  star- 
chamber  seat,  then  he  declares  it  is  immaterial. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  derogating  from  Lord 
Coke,  for,  to  be  sure,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
yielded ;  but  this,  I  say,  is  the  first  case  on  this 
point  in  which  he  seems  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  We  do  not,  in  every  respect,  contend 
even  against  his  last  ideas,  we  only  assert  that 
the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence.  But  this 
we  allow  is  against  the  subsequent  authorities, 
which,  in  this  respect,  overturn  the  former  pre- 
cedents. These  latter,  however,  are  contrary 
to  the  common  law ;  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  truth.  The  doctrine,  that  juries 
shall  not  Jud^  on  the  whole  matter  of  law  and 
fact,  or  tae  mtent  and  tendency  of  the  publi- 
cation, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cases  before 
the  time  of  Lord  Raymond ;  and  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  law,  because  it  may  prevent 
them  from  determining  on  what  may,  perhaps, 
be  within  their  own  knowledge.  It  was  only 
by  Lord  Raymond  that  this  was  first  set  up  and 
acted  upon,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  and  his  successors.  Here,  then,  have 
been  a  series  of  precedents  against  us.  Black- 
stone,  too,  says  that  the  truth  may  not  be  given 
in  evidence  so  as  to  justify ;  and  so,  with  the 
qualifications  I  have  before  mentioned,  do  we. 
Prior,  indeed,  to  his  time.  Lord  Holt  had  laid 
down  the  law,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  later 
times  have  given  this  a  currency  oy  a  coinci- 
dence of  preoedents  in  its  favor.  A  refiection 
may,  perhaps,  be  here  indulged,  that,  from 
what  I  have  before  remarked  on  Lord  Coke, 
it  is  frequent  for  men  to  forget  sound  princi- 
ples, and  condemn  the  points  for  which  they 
nave  contended.  Of  this,  the  very  case  of  the 
seven  bishops  is  an  example^  when  those,  who 
there  maintained  the  pnnciples  for  which  we 
contend,  supplanted  the  persons  then  in  power, 
they  were  ready  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
doctrine,  that  tiie  truth  could  not  be  given  in 
evklence  on  a  libel.  This  is  an  admonition  that 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  attended  to;  thatatall 


times  men  are  disposed  to  forward  principles  to 
support  themselves.  The  authority  of  F^ 
has  been  adduced,  if  indeed  he  may  be  caUed 
an  authority.  That  moral  philosopher  con- 
siders every  thinjof  as  slanderous  libels,  wheftcf 
true  or  fiaOse,  if  published  with  motives  of 
malice. 

In  these  cases  he  does  not  consider  the  tnth 
a  justification.  Nor  do  we ;  we  do  not  My 
that  it  is,  alone,  always  a  justification  of  tiie 
act;  and  this  we  say,  consistent  with  sound 
morality,  is  good  law  and  good  sense.  Onwbct 
ought  a  court  to  decide  on  such  an  occaMon  as 
this?  Shall  they  be  shackled  by  precedents, 
weakened  in  that  veiy  country  where  they 
were  formed?  Or  rather,  shall  they  not  lay, 
that  we  will  trace  the  law  up  to  its  source! 
We  consider,  they  might  say,  these  precedents 
as  only  some  extraneous  bodies  engrafted  on 
the  old  trunk;  and  as  such  I  believe  they  oogbt 
to  be  considered.  I  am  inclined  to  think  oourti 
may  go  thus  far,  for  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
ri^ht  and  security  that  the  truth  should  be  ad- 
mitted. To  be  sure,  this  may  lead  to  the  pur- 
poses suggested.  But  my  reply  is.  that  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  thus  treated,  if  it  fuiiDish 
reasons  for  calumny.  I  affirm,  that  in  the  gen- 
eral course  of  things,  the  disclosure  of  trnSi  is 
right  and  prudent^  when  liable  to  the  checks  I 
have  been  willing  it  should  receive  as  an  object 
of  animadversion. 

It  cannot  be  dangerous  to  govommeot, 
though  it  may  work  partial  difficulties.  If  it 
be  not  allowed,  they  will  stand  liable  to  en- 
croachments on  their  rights.  It  is  evident^ 
that  if  you  cannot  apply  this  mitigated  doc- 
trine, for  which  I  ^eak,  to  the  cases  of  libels 
here,  you  must  for  ever  remain  ignorant  of 
what  your  rulers  do.  I  never  can  think  this 
ought  to  be ;  I  never  did  think  the  truth  was  a 
crime ;  I  am  glad  the  day  is  come  in  which  it 
is  to  be  decided,  for  my  soul  has  ever  abhor- 
red the  thought  tnat  a  free  man  dared  not  speak 
the  truth;  I  have  for  ever  rejoiced  when  this 
question  has  been  brought  forward. 

I  come  now  to  examine  the  second  branch  <^ 
this  inquiry— the  different  provinces  of  the 
court  and  the  jury.    I  will  introduce  this  snb- 

e;  by  observing,  that  the  trial  by  ^ury  has 
n  considered,  in  the  system  of  English  iuris- 
prudence,  as  tiie  palladium  of  public  and  pri- 
vate liberty.  In  all  the  political  disputes  of 
that  countiy,  this  has  been  deemed  the  barrier 
to  secure  the  sutjects  from  oppression.  H  in 
that  country,  juries  are  to  answer  this  wd^  if 
they  are  to  protect  from  the  weight  of  State 

J>rosecutions,  they  must  have  thk  power  <^ 
ud^ng  of  the  intent,  in  order  to  perrorm  tbe^ 
ftmctiens ;  they  could  not  otherwise  answer  the 
ends  of  their  institution.  For,  under  this  dan- 
gerous refinement  of  leaving  them  to  decide 
only  tiie  fiict  of  compodng  and  publishing  any 
thing  on  which  they  may  decidcL  may  be  made 
a  IImL  I  do  not  deny  me  well-known  maxim, 
that  to  matters  of  net,  the  jury,  and  to  mat- 
ters of  law,  the  judges,  shall  answer.    I  do  not 
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d«ij  tiiia,  because  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  tiiis  or  any  other  case,  that  it  should 
be  denied.  I  say,  with  this  complicated  ex- 
planation, I  have  before  given  of- the  manner 
m  whidi  the  intent  is  necessarily  interwoven 
in  ^e  fact)  the  court  has  the  general  cognizance 
of  the  law.  In  all  cases  of  ancient  proceed- 
ings the  question  of  law  must  have  been  pre- 


It  was  in  civil  cases  alone  that  an  attaint 
would  lie.  They  have,  it  is  said,  the  power  to 
decide  in  criminal^  on  the  law  and  the  fact 
They  have  then  the  right,  because  they  cannot 
be  restricted  in  its  exercise ;  and,  in  politics, 
power  and  ri^t  are  equivalent.  To  prove  it, 
what  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  Suppose  the 
kgid^ore  to  have  laid  a  tax,  whicn,  by  the 
eottstitation,  they  certainly  are  entitled  to  im- 
pose, yet  sdll  the  legislature  may  be  guilty  of 
oppnssion;  but  who  can  prevent  them,  or  say 
they  have  not  authority  to  raise  taxes  ?  Legal 
power,  then,  is  the  decisive  effect  of  certain 
sets  without  control.  It  is  agreed,  that  the 
juy  may  decide  against  the  Erection  of  the 
oovt,  and  that  their  verdict  of  acquittal  can- 
not be  impecu^hed,  but  must  have  its  effect 
This,  then,  I  take  to  be  the  criterion,  that  the 
eonstitation  has  lodged  the  power  with  them, 
and  they  have  the  right  to  exercise  it.  For 
this  I  could  cite  audiorities.  It  is  nothing  to 
say,  in  q>position  to  tiiis,  that  they,  if  they  act 
wrong,  are  to  answer  between  God  and  their 
eoDsdenoes.  This  may  be  said  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  yet,  nevertheless,  they  have  the  pow- 
er and  the  right  of  taxation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
admit,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  jurors  thus 
to  conduct  themselves  but  only  to  show  that 
the  jory  do  possess  tne  legal  right  of  deter- 
mining on  the  law  and  the  fact  What,  then, 
do  I  conceive  to  be  true  doctrine  ?  That  in  the 
general  distribution  of  power  in  our  constitu- 
tion, it  is  the  province  of  the  iury  to  speak  to 
I  ftd,  yet  in  criminal  cases,  the  consequences 
i  and  tendencv  of  acts,  the  law  and  the  fact  are 
ilwajs  blended.  As  far  as  the  safety  of  the 
citison  is  concerned,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
jury  shall  be  permitted  to  speak  to  both.  How, 
thai,  does  the  question  stand?  Certainly  not 
without  hazard;  because,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
flineral  disl^bation  of  power,  the  Jury  are  to 
be  confined  to  fact,  they  ouffht  not  wantonly 
to  depart  from  the  advice  of  the  court;  they 
oufat  to  receive  it,  if  there  be  not  strong  and 
nod  reasons  to  the  contrary;  if  there  be,  they 
Aoold  r^ect  To  go  beyond  this  is  to  go  too 
itf.  Beouise,  it  is  to  say,  when  they  are 
ebtiged  to  decide,  by  their  oath,  according  to 
the  efidence,  they  are  bound  to  follow  the 
words  of  the  Judge.  After  they  are  satisfied, 
from  him,  what  the  law  ia,  they  have  a  right  to 

£7  the  definition.  It  is  convenient  Siatit 
kid  be  so.  If  they  are  convinced  that  the 
law  is  as  stated,  let  them  pronounce  him  euilty ; 
btt  never  ^et  them  leave  that  guilt  for  the 
jidge;  because,  if  they  do,  the  victim  may  be 
wred  up,  and  the  defendant  gone.    Will  any 


one  say,  that  und^  forms  of  law  we  may  com- 
mit homicide  ?  Will  any  directions  from  any 
judge  excuse  them  ?  I  am  free  to  say,  I  would 
die  on  the  rack,  were  I  to  sit  as  a  juror,  rather 
than  confirm  such  a  doctrine,  by  condemning 
the  man  I  thought  deserved  to  be  acquitted ; 
and  yet  I  would  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  from  which,  however,  I  should  deem 
myself  at  liberty  to  depart,  and  this  I  believe 
to  be  the  theory  of  our  law. 

These  are  the  propositions  I  shall  endeavor 
to  maintain.  I  have  little  more  to  do  than  ex- 
amine how  far  precedents  accord  with  princi- 
ples, and  whether  any  establish  a  contrary  doc- 
trine. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
more  than  has  already  been  done  by  my  asso- 
ciate counsel,  and  yet  perhaps,  I  shotdd  not 
complete  my  duty  without  aaverting  to  what 
has  fallen,  on  this  point,  from  our  opponents. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  precedents  in 
which  our  doctrine  has  not  in  general  prevailed| 
and  it  is,  indeed,  to  be  traced  down  to  one  of  a 
modem  date.  The  case  of  the  seven  bishops 
is  that  to  which  I  allude.  There  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  the  truth,  and  all  the  court 
submitted  the  question  to  the  jury.  This  case 
deserves  particular  attention.  I^  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  decided  at  a  time  when  the  nation 
was  considerably  agitated,  it  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  a  time  when  great  constitutional  pre- 
cedents and  points  were  discussed  and  resolved. 
The  great  one  was,  the  power  of  the  jury ;  and 
this  power  was  submitted  to,  to  extricate  the 
people,  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  from 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  were  then  op- 
pressed. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
brouffht  about  their  glorious  revolution,  and 
which,  perhaps,  tended  to  the  maturing  those 
principles  which  have  given  us  ours.  This 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  landmark  to  our 
liberties,  as  a  pillar  which  points  out  to  us  on 
what  the  principles  of  our  liberty  ought  to 
rest;  particularly  so  if  we  examine  it  as  to  its 
nature^  and  the  nature  of  the  attempts  then 
made  to  set  up  and  support  the  endeavors  to 
construe  an  act  of  duty  a  libel— a  deed  in 
which  conscience  did  not  permit  those  reve- 
rend characters  to  act  in  any  oUier  way  than 
what  they  did,  a  respect  to  which  tiiey  held  a 
bounden  duty.  It  is  a  precedent  then  on  which 
we  should  in  every  way  fasten  ourselves.  The 
c^ise  of  Fuller  is  of  minor  importance.  Yet 
that  is  one  in  which  Lord  Holt  called  on  the 
defendant  to  enter  into  the  tru^.  In  the  King 
«t.  Tutchin,  Lord  Holt  expressly  tells  the  Jury, 
you  are  to  consider  whether  the  tendency  of 
this  writing  be  not  to  criminate  the  adminis- 
tration; you,  the  jury,  are  to  decide  on  this. 
Owen's  case  is  to  the  same  effect  There  Lord 
Cambden  was  of  counsel,  and  in  the  discussion, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  tells  us.  and  surely 
his  testimony  is  good,  that  beinff  oi  counsel  for. 
the  defendant,  he  was  permittea  to  urge  to  the 
jury  a  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter  of  libel: 
that  in  the  case  of  Shepherd,  where,  by  his  of- 
ficial situation,  he  was  called  on  to  prosecute  for- 
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the  Grown,  where  the  intereito  of  ^Temment 
caUed  on  him  to  maintnin  an  oppodte  doctrine, 
jet  then  he  insisted  for  a  verdict  on  the  whole 
matter,  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  In 
the  King  ec  Home,  Lord  Mansfield  himself  tells 
the  jnry  they  have  a  right  to  exercise  their 
Judgment  from  the  nature  of  the  intent.  This 
surdj,  then,  is  a  precedent  down  to  a  late  pe- 
riod. It  is  not,  nowever,  to  be  denied,  that 
there  is  a  series  of  precedents  on  the  other  side. 
But  as  far  as  precedents  of  this  kind  can  be 
supported,  thej  can  rest  on  precedents  alone, 
for  the  fundamental  rights  of  Juries  show,  that 
as  bj  their  power  they  can  affect  a  question  of 
this  nature,  so,  politically  speaking,  they  have 
the  right  To  ascertain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire,  whether  this  law,  now  contended  for, 
uniformly  and  invariably  formed  the  practice 
of  all  the  Judges  in  Westminster  Hall.  For,  if 
BO,  then  an  argument  may,  with  more  propri- 
ety, be  raised ;  but  if  it  was  disputed,  tiien  it 
is  to  be  doubted.  Precedents  oueht  to  be  such 
as  are  universally  acknowledge^  and  this,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  highest  authority,  was  not 
the  invariable  practice.  Lord  Loughborou^ 
says,  that  his  practice  was  the  other  way.  He 
declares  that  he  invariably  left  the  whole  to 
the  jury ;  and  Lord  Cambden  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand the  same  thing.  Here,  then,  is  proof 
that  it  was  not  universally  acquiesced  in,  and 
this,  by  some  of  the  most  respected  characters 
that  ever  sat  on  a  bench.  Can  we  call  this  a 
settled  practice— a  practice  which  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  precedents?  Have  they  not 
varied?  I  consider  nothing  but  a  uiUform 
course  of  precedents,  so  established  that  the 
Judges  invariably  coi^orm  to  it  in  their  judicial 
conduct,  as  forming  a  precedent  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  we  must  examine  the  precedent, 
and  see  how  far  it  is  conformable  to  princi- 
ples of  general  law.  If^  then,  they  have  not 
that  chfi^ter  of  uniformity,  which  gives  force 
to  precedents,  they  are  not  to  be  regarded,  for 
they  are  too  much  opposed  to  fundamental 
principles.  The  court  may,  therefore,  disre- 
gard them,  and  say  the  law  was  never  thus 
settled.  It  was  a  mere  floating  of  litigated 
auestions.  Different  conduct  was  pursu^  by 
different  men,  and,  therefore,  the  court  is  at 
liberty  to  examine  the  propriety  of  all ;  and  if 
it  be  convenient  that  a  contrary  mode  should 
be  adopted,  we  ought  to  examine  into  what  has 
been  done,  for  we  have  a  right  so  to  do,  and  it 
is  our  sacred  duty.  When  we  pass  from  this 
to  the  declaratory  law  of  Great  Britain,  the 
lirhole  argument  is  enforced  b^  one  of  the  first 
authority.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  binding,  but 
as  an  evidence  of  the  common  law.  If  so,  I 
see  not  why  we  may  not  now  hold  it  as  evi- 
dence of  another  evidence,  that  the  law  had 
not  been  settled  by  a  regular  course  of  judicial 
precedents.  On  all  the  debates  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  demed  to  have  been  so  settled.  It 
must  then  be  confessed  that  it  was  so ;  the  law 
was  one  thing,  and  the  practice  another ;  that 
to  put  it  out  of  doubt,  was  the  end  and  object 


of  Mr.  Fox's  bilL  Therefore,  it  is  in  evideoos 
that  the  law  was  not  settled  in  that  coontry. 
I  notice  another  fact^  or  historical  evidence  of 
this ;  it  is  what  was  mentiimed  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe.  in  the  veiy  debates  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded.  It  is,  that  twenty  years  before,  a 
similar  act  was  brought  forward  and  drc^^ped. 
Here  then  is  a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  that,  in 
the  consideration  of  that  nation,  the  doctrines 
of  Lord  Mansfield  were  never  palatable  nor 
settled,  and  that  the  opinions  of  judges  and 
lawyers,  were  considered  by  many,  as  not  the 
law  of  the  land.  Let  it  be  recollected,  too, 
that  with  that  nation  the  adminirtaration  of  Jub* 
tice,  in  the  last  resort,  is  in  the  House  of  Lwdt. 
That  being  so,  it  gives  extreme  weight  to  a 
declaratory  act,  as  it  shows  the  sense  of  the 
highest  branch  of  the  judicature  of  thai  coun- 
try. It  is  in  evidence  that  what  we  contend 
for  was,  and  had  been  the  law,  and  never  wts 
otherwise  settled.  It  is  a  very  honoraUe  thbg 
to  that  country,  in  a  case  where  party  passions 
had  been  excited  to  a  veiy  great  h^ht,  to  see 
that  all  united  to  brinff  it  in.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fox ;  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Crown  acquiesced ;  the  prime  minister  gave 
it  his  support,  and  in  this  they  were  ttded  by 
many  of  the  great  law  lords.  All  parties  con- 
curred in  decuiring  the  principles  of  that  act  to 
be  the  law ;  and  not  only  does  the  form  prove 
it  to  be  declaratory,  but  when  the  court  read 
the  debates  on  that  subject,  they  will  see  this 
to  be  the  fact  Adding  the  word  enacted  to  a 
bilL  does  not  vary  the  conclusion  of  its  being 
declaratory.  The  word  enacted  is  c<Hnmonly 
superadded,  but  the  word  declared,  is  never 
used  but  when  it  is  intended  that  the  act  shall 
be  considered  as  declaratory;  and,  when  they 
insert  the  word  declare,  it  is  because  they  deem 
it  important  that  it  should  be  so  understood. 
This!  deem  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intent 
Thus  also  it  was  understood  by  all  tiie  judM, 
except  Lord  Eenyon,  and  he  does  not  say  uist 
it  was  not  declaratory.  To  be  sure  he  makes 
use  of  some  expressions  that  look  that  way; 
such  as,  **that  the  act  had  varied  the  old  law." 
But  not  one  word  to  show  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended, by  Parliament,  to  be  a  declaratory  law. 
But  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  who  opposed  the  passage  of  the  act, 
should,  in  a  judicial  decision,  still  adhere  to 
his  old  ideas.  This,  however,  doee  not  affe(^ 
the  evidence  which  arises  from  the  words  of 
the  act  I  join  in  issue,  then,  whether  this  be 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  court  For  I  con- 
tend, that  notwithstanding  the  anthi^ty  of 
Lord  Kenyon,  and  the  cases  on  the  other  side, 
the  conclusions  they  maintain  would  be  unfiur. 
For,  if  these  conclusions  necessarily  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  fundamental  principles,  though 
they  be  warranted  by  precedents,  still  the  pre- 
cedents ought  not  to  weigh.  But  should  tbey 
have  settled  the  law  by  their  precedents,  stDl 
this  court  will  admit  any  evidence  t»  show  Uiat 
the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  law  never  was 
as  they  have  settled  it    In  this  case  tha>»  I 
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Mjr,  as  matters  of  evidenoe,  these  precedents 
flhall  not  prevail,  and  shall  not  have  any  effect 
In  praetice,  on  this  declaratory  act,  they  have 
goi^  into  a  oonstmction  important  to  onr  argn- 
meat.  But,  previously  to  entering  into  this,  I 
shall  make  one  observation  to  show  t^e  nature 
of  this  act  to  be  declaratory;  the  recital  states 
it  to  be  sa 

S^meer,  Attorney  OeneraL — ^The  whole  mat- 
ter m  i»ae  are  the  words. 

SamUon, — Is  it  to  be  donbted  that  every 
general  issae  indodes  law  and  fact?  Not  a 
case  in  our  criminal  code  in  which  it  is  other- 
wias.  The  conatmotion,  the  publication,  the 
mesBin;  of  the  innendoes,  the  intent  and  de- 
ago,  are  all  involved  in  the  question  of  libel, 
13^  to  be  decided  on  the  plea  of  not  guilty, 
▼hidi  puts  the  whole  matter  in  issue.  It  is. 
therefore,  a  subtlety  to  say  that  the  fact  and 
law  an  not  in  issue.  There  can  be  no  distinc- 
tion taken,  evan  by  judges,  between  libels  and 
other  points.  Bat  will  it  be  sdd,  that  when 
this  question  w«8  before  the  parliament,  whether 
ib»  laur  and  fltu^t  ^ould  be  in  issue,  that  the 
parliament  did  not  mean  to  give  the  power  to 
dedde  <m  botiif  It  is  a  mere  cavil  to  say  that 
the  act  did  not  mean  to  decide  on  this  very 
point  The  oppcMdtion  of  the  twelve  Judges 
has  been  mudi  innsted  on.  But  in  my  opinion 
they  have  given  np  the  point  as  to  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  intent  They  in  some 
part  of  their  answer  assert  the  exclusive  power 
of  the  court;  they  deny  in  terms  the  power  of 
the  jury  to  decide  on  the  whole,  mt  when 
pressed  on  tiiis  point  as  to  a  letter  of  a  treason- 
able nature,  how  do  they  conclude?  Why,  the 
7ery  reverse  of  all  this.  Here,  then,  we  see 
the  haidship  into  which  the  best  of  men  are 
driven,  when  oom^lled  to  support  a  paradox. 
OvBL  the  jury  do  it  with  power,  and  without 
right?  When  we  say  of  any  forum  that  it  can 
do  and  may  hazard  the  doing  a  thing,  we  ad- 
mit tiie  legal  power  to  do  it  What  is  meant 
bj  the  word  hazard?  If  they  choose  to  do  it, 
they  have  then  the  legid  right;  for  lesal  power 
indudes  the  legal  ri^t  This  is  reiuly  only  a 
question  of  words.  But  in  the  exercise  of  l^is 
right,  moral  ideas  are  no  doubt  to  restrain ;  for 
the  conscience  ought  to  decide  between  the 
ehafge  and  l^e  evidenoe  which  ought  to  pre- 
vail, one  side  or  the  other.  The  momrat,  how- 
ever, that  question  as  to  the  power  is  admitted, 
thewlu^e  argament  is  given  up.  I  consider 
the  iudges  driven  to  yield  up,  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  opinion,  that  point  for  which  they  had 
in  the  former  parts  contended.  Thus,  then, 
stands  the  matter,  on  English  conduct  and  on 
Eoijish  precedents.  Let  us  see  if  any  tiling  in 
the  annals  of  America  will  Airther  the  argu- 
iDeet  Ztfiger's  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an 
sothority.  A  decision  in  a  factious  period,  and 
nprabatod  at  the  very  time.  A  single  prece- 
d«it  never  forms  the  law.  If  in  England  it 
was  fluctuating  in  an  English  court,  can  a  colo- 
nial judge,  of  a  remote  colony,  ever  settle  it? 
He  cannot  fix  in  New  York  what  was  not  fixed 


in  Great  Britain.  It  was  merely  one  more 
precedent  to  a  certain  course  of  practice.  But 
because  a  colonial  governor,  exercising  judicial 
power,  subordinate  to  the  judges  of  the  mother 
country,  decides  in  this  way,  can  it  be  said  that 
he  can  establish  the  law,  and  that  he  has,  by  a 
solitary  precedent,  fixed  what  his  superior 
could  not?  The  most  solemn  decisions  of  the 
court  of  Mng^s  bench  are  at  one  time  made  and 
at  another  time  overruled.  Why  are  our  courts 
to  be  bound  down  by  the  weignt  of  only  one 
precedent  ?  Is  a  precedent,  like  the  laws  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  never  to  be  changed? 
This  is  to  make  a  colonial  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  is  in  En^and  allowed  to  a  prece- 
dent of  Westminster  Hall.  To  pursue  the  pre- 
cedents more  emphatically  our  own,  let  us  ad- 
vert to  the  sedition  law,  branded  indeed  with 
epithets  the  most  odiouya,  but  which  will  one 
day  be  pronounced  a  valuable  feature  hi  our 
nati<mal  character.  In  this  we  find  not  only 
the  intent  but  the  truth  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Jury,  and  that  even  in  a  justificatory  man- 
ner. This,  I  affirm,  was  on  common  law  prin- 
ciples. It  would,  however,  be  a  long  deti^l  to 
investigate  the  applicability  of  the  common 
law  to  the  constitution  of  tiie  United  States. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  parts  of  it  use  a 
language  which  refers  to  former  principles. 
The  habeas  eorpm  is  mentioned,  and  as  to  trea- 
son, it  adopts  the  very  words  of  the  common 
law.  Not  even  the  legislature  of  tiie  Union  can 
change  it  Oongress  itself  cannot  make  con- 
structive or  new  treasons.  Such  is  the  general 
tenor  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  evidently  looks  to  antecedent  law. 
What  is,  on  this  point,  the  great  body  of  the 
common  law  ?  Natural  law  and  natural  reason 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  society.  What  are 
the  English  courts  now  doing  but  adopting 
natural  law? 

What  have  the  court  done  here?  Applied 
moral  law  to  constitutional  principles,  and 
thus  t^e  judges  have  confirmed  this  construc- 
tion of  the  common  law ;  and  therefore,  I  say, 
by  our  constitution  it  is  said  the  trutii  may  be 
given  in  evidence.  In  vain  is  it  to  be  replied 
that  some  committee  met^  and  in  their  report 
gave  it  the  name  of  amendment  For  when 
the  act  says  declared,  I  say  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in  this  country  have  dedared  that 
the  common  law  is,  that  the  trut^  sh^  be  given 
in  evidence ;  and  this  I  urge  as  a  proof  of  what 
that  common  law  is.  On  this  point  a  fatal  doc- 
trine would  be  introduced,  if  we  were  to  deny 
the  common  law  to  be  in  force  according  to  our 
federal  constitutioiL  Some  circumstances  have 
doubtless  weakened  my  position.  Impeach- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  nature  have  echoed 
through  the  land,  charging  as  crimes  things  un- 
known; and  although  our  judges,  according  to 
that  constitution,  must  appeal  to  the  definitions 
of  the  common  law  for  treasons,  crimes,  and 
misdemeanors.  This,  no  doubt  was  that  no 
vague  words  might  be  used.  If;  then,  we  dis- 
charge all  evidence  of  the  common  hiw,  they 
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may  be  pronounced  gailtj  ad  libitum;  and  the 
erime  and  offence  being  at  once  at  ^eir  will, 
there  woold  be  an  end  of  that  constitution. 

By  analogy,  a  similar  construction  may  be 
made  of  our  own  constitution,  and  our  judges 
thus  got  rid  of.  This  may  be  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous consequences.  It  admonishes  us  to  use 
with  caution  these  arguments  against  the  com- 
mon law;  to  take  care  how  we  throw  down 
this  barrier,  which  may  secure  the  men  we 
have  placed  in  power ;  to  guard  against  a  spirit 
of  faction,  that  great  bane  to  community,  that 
mortal  poison  to  our  land.  It  is  considered  by 
all  great  men  as  the  natural  disease  of  our  form 
of  government,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  be 
careful  to  restrain  that  spirit  We  have  been 
careful  that  when  one  party  comes  in  it  shall 
not  be  able  to  break  down  and  bear  away  the 
others.  If  this  be  not  so,  in  vain  have  we  made 
constitutions;  for  if  it  be  not  so,  then  we  must 
go  into  anarchy,  and  from  thence  to  despotism 
and  to  a  master.  Against  this  I  know  there  is 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  spirit 
of  the  people.  Thev  would  not  submit  to 
be  thus  enslaved.  Every  tongue,  every  arm 
would  be  uplifted  against  it;  they  would  re- 
sist, and  resist,  and  resist^  till  they  hurled* 
from  their  seats  those  who  dared  make  the  air 
tempt.  To  watch  the  progress  of  such  endeav- 
ors IS  the  office  of  a  free  press ;  to  give  us  early 
alarm,  and  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power.  This,  then,  is  a  right 
of  the  utmost  importance;  one  for  which,  in- 
stead of  yielding;  it  up,  we  ought  rather  to  spill 
our  blood.  Gomg  on,  however,  to  precedents, 
I  find  another  in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Jay,  when  pronouncing  the  law  on  this  subject 
The  jury  are,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  told 
the  law  and  the  fact  is  for  their  determination; 
I  find  him  telling  them  that  it  is  their  right 
This  admits  of  no  aualification.  The  little, 
miserable  conduct  of  the  judge  in  Zenger^s  case, 
when  set  against  this,  wiU  kick  the  beam ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  even  the  twelve  judges  do 
not  set  up,  with  deference,  however,  to  their 
known  abilities  that  system  now  insisted  on. 
If  the  doctrine  tor  which  we  contend  is  true  in 
regard  to  treason  and  murder,  it  is  equally  true 
in  respect  to  libel.  For  there  is  the  great  dan- 
ger. Never  can  tyranny  be  introduced  into 
this  country  by  arms ;  these  can  never  get  rid 
of  a  popular  spirit  of  inquiry ;  the  only  way  to 
crush  it  down  is  by  a  servile  tribunaL  It  is 
only  by  the  abuse  of  the  forms  of  justice  that 
we  can  be  enslaved.  An  army  never  can  do  it 
For  ages  it  can  never  be  attempted.  The  spirit 
of  the  country,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
disciplined  as  a  militia,  would  render  it  impos- 
sible. Every  pretence  that  liberty  can  be  thus 
invaded  is  idle  declamation.  It  is  not  to  be  en- 
dangered by  a  few  thousands  of  miserable,  piti- 
ful military.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  liber^  of 
this  country  is  to  be  destroyed.  It  is  to  be 
subverted  only  by  a  pretence  of  adhering  to  all 
the  forms  of  law,  and  vet,  by  breaking  down 
the  substance  of  our  liberties;  by  devoting  a 


wretched  but  honest  man  as  the  victim  of  t 
nominal  triaL  It  is  not  by  murder,  by  an  (men 
and  public  execution,  that  he  would  be  taken 
off.  The  sight  of  this,  of  a  fellow-citizen'i 
blood,  would  at  first  beget  sympathy;  this 
would  rouse  into  action,  and  the  people,  in  the 
madness  of  their  revenge,  would  oreak,  on  the 
heads  of  their  oppressors,  the  chains  Ihey  had 
destined  for  others.* 

One  argument  was  stated  to  the  court  of  amoet 
technical  and  precise  kind.  It  was  that  which 
relates  to  putting  on  the  record  a  part  only  of 
the  libeL  That  on  this  no  writ  of  error  would 
lie.  What  was  the  answer  given?  That  it 
could  not  be  presumed  judges  could  be  so  un- 
just Why,  it  requires  neither  prejudice  nor 
ii\ju8tice,  it  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  The 
argument  ffoes  to  assert  that  we  are  to  take  for 
granted  the  infallibility  of  our  judges.  The 
court  must  see  that  some  better  reason  most  be 
given;  that  it  must  be  shown  that  this  conse- 
quence cannot  ensue.  K  not,  it  is  deciMve 
against  the  argument  Surdy  tliis  question  de- 
serves a  further  investigation.  Very  truly  and 
righteously  was  it  once  the  intention  of  the  at- 
torney-general that  the  truth  should  have  been 
given  in  evidence.  It  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  judicial  grounds  to  send  it  back  again 
to  a  jury.  For  surely  it  is  not  an  immaterial 
thing  that  a  high  official  character  should  be 
capable  of  saying  any  thing  against  the  father 
of  this  countiy'. 

It  is  important  to  have  it  known  to  the  men 
of  our  country,  to  us  all,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false ;  it  is  important  to  the  reputation  of  him 
against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  that  it  shoold 
be  examined.  It  will  be  a  glorious  triumph 
for  truth ;  it  will  be  happy  to  give  it  a  &ir 
chance  of  being  brought  forward ;  an  opportn- 
nity,  in  case  of  another  course  of  things,  to  say 
that  the  truth  stands  a  chance  of  being  the  cri- 
terion of  justice.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  contrary  is  asserted  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  English  courts,  I  am,  I  confess,  happy  to 
hear  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  is  allowed ; 
that  a  nation  with  king,  lords,  and  conmuma, 
can  be  free.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  between  the  freedom  g{  the  two 
countries.  But  the  attomey-ffeneral  has  taken 
vast  pains  to  celebrate  Lord  Mansfield^s  charac- 
ter. Never,  till  now,  did  I  hear  that  his  repu- 
tation was  high  in  republican  estimation; 
never,  till  now,  did  I  consider  him  as  a  model 
for  republican  imitation.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, to  detract  from  the  fame  of  that  truly 
great  man,  but  only  conceived  his  sentiments 
were  not  those  fit  for  a  republic.  No  man 
more  truly  reveres  his  exalted  fame  than  my- 
self; if  he  had  his  faults,  he  had  his  virtues; 
and  I  would  not  only  tread  lightly  on  his  ashes, 
but  drop  a  tear  as  I  passed  by.  Hcl  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  doctrines 
on  the  other  side.  Such,  however,  we  trust, 
will  be  proved  not  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  nor  of  this  country,  and  that  in 
proof  of  thiS|  a  new  trial  will  be  granted. 
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Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  fSederal  oom- 
pacty  the  power  of  levying  duties  and  imposts 
for  U>e  sapport  of  the  general  government,  re- 
sided only  in  Hie  legislative  Assemblies  of  the 
several  States.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
meet  the  expenses  and  liquidate  the  debts  incur- 
red by  the  Union,  the  Congress  had  no  greater 
power  than  that  of  issuing  requisitions  upon 
the  State  Assemblies.  These  requisitions, 
through  the  '*  neglect  and  misconduct  of  the 
State  bodies,'*  were  inefficacious,  and,  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  were  **  little  better 
than  a  jest  and  a  byword  throughout  the  land.'' 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  Congress,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  which 
seemed  to  hang  over  it,  proposed  that  the  State 
le^alatures  should  empower  the  Congress  to  lay 
an  impost  The  following  speech  on  this  im- 
portant question  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, in  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1787: 

There  appears  to  me  to  have  been  some  con- 
fbsion  in  the  manner  of  voting  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding clauses  of  this  bill ;  the  first,  for  grant- 
ing the  impoet  to  the  United  States,  having 
b^  carried  by  a  minority  of  one,  and  the  last, 
for  making  the  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion accountaftle  to  them,  having  been  lost  by 
a  much  larger  majority-.  I  was  induced  to  hope, 
from  the  success  of  the  first  question,  that  the 
second  would  have  met  with  equal  success;  as 
I  presume  gentlemen  who  meant  to  adhere  to 
the  act  of  ttte  last  session,  would  have  opposed 
the  whole  of  the  present  bill  as  unnecessary ; 
and  those  who  meant  to  depart  from  it,  woiild 
be  willing  to  agree  substantially  to  the  system 
leoonmiended  by  Congress,  as  it  had  been 
adopted  and  modified  by  the  other  States  gen- 
erally. From  the  complexion  of  the  votes  on 
tiie  last  question,  I  am  obliged  to  conclude, 
either  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  ideas  of  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  or  that  there  is 
some  misapprehension,  in  part,  of  the  members. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary — ^to  obviate 
such  misapprehension,  if  any  exists,  and  to  dis- 
charge my  duty  at  all  events — ^to  lay  die  sub- 
ject fully  before  the  committee,  and  to  detail, 
at  large,  my  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  the  bill, 
in  its  present  form,  prevail. 

It  is  a  conunon  practice,  in  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  an  important  subject,  to  endeavor 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  audience  to 
the  speaker,  by  professions  of  disinterestedness 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  The  example, 
however  frequent,  I  shall  no  frirther  imitate 
than  by  making  one  or  two  general  observa- 


tions. If^  in  the  public  stations  I  have  filled,  I 
have  acquitted  myself  with  zeal,  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness;  if,  in  the  private  walk  of 
life,  my  conduct  has  been  unstained  by  any 
dishonorable  act,  if  it  has  been  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  the  rules  of  integrity,  I  have  a 
right  to  the  confidence  of  those  to  whom  I  ad- 
dress myself:  they^^annot  refhse  it  to  me  with- 
out ii^justice.  I  am  persuaded  they  will  not 
refuse  it  to  me.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  my  pub- 
lic conduct  has  been  in  any  instance  marked 
with  perfidy,  duplicity^  or  witii  sinister  views 
of  any  kind;  if  any  imputations,  founded  in 
fact,  can  be  adduced  to  the  prejudice  of  my 
private  character,  I  have  no  claim  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  committee;  nor  should  I  ex- 
pect it 

Even  these  observations  I  should  have  spared 
myself^  did  I  not  know  that,  in  the  rage  of  par- 
ty, gross  calumnies  have  been  propagated. 
Some  I  have  traced  and  detected :  there  may 
still  be  others  in  secret  circulation,  witii 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  Against  the  infiu- 
ence  of  such  arts  I  can  have  no  other  shield 
than  the  general  tenor  of  my  past  conduct.  If 
that  will  protect  me,  I  may  safely  confide  in  the 
candor  of  the  committee.  To  that  standard  I 
cheerfully  submit 

But,  indeed,  of  what  importance  is  it  who  is 
the  speaker  ?  'tis  his  rMSons  only  that  concern 
the  committee;  if  these  are  good,  they  owe  it 
to  themselves  and  to  their  constitution  to  allow 
them  their  ftdl  weight 

The  first  objection  (and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  greatest  force)  against  the 
principles  of  the  biB,  is,  that  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
Congress.  If  this  objection  be  founded  in 
truth,  there  is  at  once  an  end  of  the  inquiry. 
Cod  forbid  that  we  should  violate  that  consti- 
tution which  is  the  charter  of  our  rights.  But 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  dispassionately  whe- 
ther it  really  stands  in  our  way.  K  it  does  not^ 
let  us  not  erect  an  ideal  barrier  to  a  measure 
which  the  public  good  may  require. 

The  first  ground  of  the  objection  is  deduced 
from  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  de- 
clares **  that  no  power  shall  be  exercised  over 
the  people  of  this  State  but  such  as  is  granted 
by  or  derived  from  them." 

This,  it  is  plain,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  declaration  of  that  fundamental  maxim 
of  republican  government,  "that  all  power, 
mediately  or  immediately,  is  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  people,"  in  opposition  to  those 
doctrines  of  despotism  which  uphold  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings,  or  lay  the  foundations  of 
ffovemment  in  force,  conquest,  or  necessity.  It 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  how  far  the 
legislature  may  go  in  granting  power  to  the 
United  States.  A  power  conferred  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  if  warranted  by  the 
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oonstitotioii  under  which  they  act,  is  a  power 
derived  from  the  people.  This  is  not  only  a 
plain  inference  of  reason,  hut  the  terms  of  the 
danse  itself,  seem  to  have  heen  calculated  to 
let  in  the  principle.  The  words,  *^  derived 
from.''  are  added  to  the  words  ^*  granted  hy,'' 
as  if  with  design  to  distinguish  an  indii^ 
derivation  of  power  from  an  immediate  grant 
of  it.  This  explanation  is  even  necessary  to 
reconcile  the  constitution  to  itself  and  to  give 
effect  to  all  its  parts,  as  I  hope  frdly  to  demon- 
strate in  its  proper  place. 

The  next  clause  of  the  constitution  relied 
upon,  is  that  which  declares  that  ^^the  supreme 
legislative  power  toithin  this  State  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly.''  This,  it 
is  said,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  other  legisla- 
tive power  operating  within  the  State.  But  the 
more  obvious  construction  of  this  clause,  and 
that  which  best  consists  with  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  country  at  this  time,  with  what 
has  been  done  before  and  since  the  formation 
of  our  constitution,  and  with  those  parts  of  the 
constitution  itself  which  acknowledge  the  fede- 
ral government,  is  this — *^In  the  distribution 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  sovereignty  in  the 
paHieular  government  of  this  State,  the  legis- 
lative authority  shall  reside  in  a  Senate  and 
Assembly,"  or  in  other  words,  "  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  particular  government  of  the 
State  of  New  York  shall  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  Assembly."  The  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion could  have  had  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  delineate  the  different  departments  of  power 
in  our  own  State  government,  and  never  could 
have  intended  to  mterfere  with  the  formation 
of  such  a  constitution  for  the  Union  as  the 
safety  of  the  whole  might  require.  The  Just- 
ness of  this  construction  will  be  further  eluci- 
dated by  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
prescribes  that  *Hhe  supreme  executive  au- 
thority of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor." If  the  former  clause  excludes  the  grant 
of  legislative  power,  this  must  equally  exclude 
the  grant  of  the  executive  power,  and  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  there  could  be  no  fede- 
ral government  at  all. 

It  will  be  of  no  avail  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  cases  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression ;  that,  in  one,  the  terms  of  description 
are  **  within  the  State,"  in  the  other,  ^*of  the 
State."  In  grammar,  or  good  sense,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  phrases  constitutes  no  substan- 
tial difference  in  the.  meaning,  or  if  it  does,  it 
concludes  against  the  objection ;  for  the  words, 
wthin  this  State^  which  are  applied  to  the  legis- 
lative power,  have  a  certiun  precision  that  may 
be  supposed  to  intend  a  distinction  between 
that  legislative  power  which  is  to  operate  mth- 
in  this  State  only,  and  that  which  is  to  ope- 
rate upon  this  State  in  coi\]unction  with  the 
others.  But  I  lay  no  stress  on  this  observa- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  legislative  power 
^^ toithin  this  State'*'*  or  the  l^^ative  power 
*'of  this  State,"  amount  in  substance  to  the 
same  thing,  and  therefore  (as  has  been  already 


observed)  if  the  constitution  prohibits  the  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power  to  Uie  Ukiok,  it 
equally  prohibits  tiie  delegation  of  executive 
power — and  the  confederacy  must  then  be  at 
an  end;  for  without  legislative  or  executiTe 
power,  it  becomes  a  nullity. 

Unfortunately  for  the  objection,  if  it  proves 
any  thing  it  proves  too  much.  It  proves  that 
the  powers  of  the  Union  in  their  present  fona 
are  an  usm-pation  on  the  constitution  of  this 
State.  This  will  ^>pear  not  only  from  the  rea- 
soning adduced,  but  from  this  further  consid- 
eration,— ^that  the  United  States  are  already 
possessed  of  legislative  as  well  as  eoBseutise  au- 
thority. The  objects  of  executive  power  are 
of  three  kinds,  to  make  treatiee  with  foreiga 
nations,  to  ma^e  war  and  peac<.,  to  execute 
and  interpret  the  laws.  This  description  <^ 
the  executive  power  will  enable  us  the  more 
readily  to  distinguish  the  legislative ;  whi<di  in 
general  may  be  defined  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing rules  for  the  community. 

The  United  States  are  authorized  to  require 
from  the  several  States  as  much  m<Hiey  as  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
Union,  and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  it  is 
to  be  raised :  to  call  for  such  a  number  of  troops 
as  they  deem  requisite  for  the  common  defence 
in  time  of  war — to  establish  rules  in  all  cases 
of  capture  by  sea  or  land — to  reguli^  the  alloy 
and  value  of  coin,  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  to  make  all  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Union.  AH 
these  are  powers  of  the  legislative  kind,  and 
are  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  binding 
upon  all  the  States. 

The  first  is  nothing  less  thui  a  power  of 
taxing  the  States  in  gross,  thooch  not  in  de- 
tail ;  and  the  last  is  the  power  of  disposing  ol 
the  liberty  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State,  when  in  arms  for  the  common  defence. 
That  the  powers  enumerated  are  all,  or  most  of 
them,  of  a  legislative  nature,  will  not  be  denied 
by  the  law  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  If  the  constitution  forbids  the  gnmt 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Union,  all  those  au- 
thorities are  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and 
oiu^ht  to  be  resumed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  those  authorities  were 
properly  granted,  then  it  follows  that  the  con- 
stitution does  not  forbid  the  grant  of  legislsr 
tive  power,  and  the  objection  M\b  to  the 
ground ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitii- 
tion  permitting  the  grant  of  one  kind  of  legis- 
lative authority,  and  forlndding  thatof  anoliier. 
The  degree  or  nature  <^  the  powers  of  legida- 
tion  wmch  it  might  be  proper  to  confer  upon 
the  federal  government,  would  in  this  case  be  a 
mere  question  of  prudence  and  expediency,  to 
be  determined  by  general  considerations  of  util- 
ity and  safety. 

The  principle  of  the  objection  under  connd- 
oration  would  not  only  subvert  the  foundation 
of  the  Union  as  now  established — ^would  not 
only  render  it  impossible  that  any  federal  gov- 
ernment could  euat;  but  would  defeat  some  OK 
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tiie  provMoBS  of  the  oonrtitatiim  itselfl  This 
iMt  idea  deoerres  partkmlar  atteatioii. 

The  nineteenth  oLanse  makes  it  the  dn^  of 
the  Governor  "to  oorrespond  with  the  Oon- 
lineDtal  Congrees.''  The  twentieth  provides 
"Uiat  the  jo&es  and  chanoellor  shall  hold  no 
other  office  than  delegate  to  the  General 
CoiroHBsa;"  and  the  thirtieth  diref^ts  **that 
delegates  to  rtiprMmt  this  State  in  the  General 
OoDgreas  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  annnally  appointed.** 

Now,  sir,  1  ask,  if  Congress  were  to  have 
neitlier  executive  nor  legislative  anthcMity,  to 
what  purpose  were  ihej  to  ezistf  To  what 
purpose  were  delegates  to  be  annually  i^point- 
ed  to  that  body?  To  what  purpose  were  these 
dele^Ues  to  represent  this  State  f  Or  how 
eould  they  be  said  to  represent  it  at  all  f 

Is  not  the  plain  import  of  this  part  of  the 
ocMiatitution,  that  they  were  to  repreBmt  thu 
8UUe  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Umitbd 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  managing  the  com- 
mon ooncems  of  the  Unicm  f  And  does  not 
this  necessarily  imply  that  thev  were  to  be 
dothed  with  such  powers  as  should  be  found  es- 
aential  to  that  object?  Does  it  amount  to  a  con- 
stitotioiial  warrant  to  the  legislature  to  confer 
those  powers,  of  whatever  kind  thev  might  be  ? 

To  answer  these  queeti<ms  in  the  negative, 
would  be  to  charge  the  constitution  with  the 
absurdity  of  proposing  to  itself  an  end^  and 
yet  prohibiting  the  means  of  accomplishing 
that  end. 

The  words  "to  represent  this  State,*^  are  of 
great  latitude,  and  are  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  convey  any  power  necessary  to  the  conduct 
and  direction  of  its  affiurs  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  confedenu^. 

In  the  interpretation  of  laws  it  is  admitted  to 
be  a  good  rule  to  resort  to  the  coexisting  cir- 
eomsta&ces,  and  collect  frcnn  thence  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  law.  Let  us  i^ply 
this  rule  to  the  present  case. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolution, 
delegates  were  sent  to  meet  in  Congress  with 
laige  discretionary  powers.  In  short,  general- 
ity speaking,  with  rail  power  "  to  take  care  of 
tiie  republic'*  In  the  whole  of  this  transac- 
tion the  idea  of  an  UinoK  of  the  colonies  was 
carefully  held  up.  It  pervaded  all  our  public  acts. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  we  find 
it  continued  and  confirmed.  That  declaration, 
afl^r  setting  forth  its  motives  and  causes,  pro- 
ceeds thus:  "We,  therefore,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  gen- 
eral Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  <^  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of 
our  intentkms,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
sfri^Bmnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  United 
CokMiiea  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
iadeDendent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
an  allegi«nce  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
State  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  to- 
tilly  dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  indepen- 


dent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war, 
conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish 
ccHnmerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things 
that  independent  States  may  of  right  do.** 

Hence  we  see  that  the  Uniok  and  Indbpen- 
DENOB  of  these  States  are  blended  and  incor- 
porated in  one  and  the  same  act ;  which,  taken 
together,  clearly  imports  that  the  United  States 
heA.  in  their  origin  full  power  to  do  all  acts  and 
things  which  independent  States  may  of  right 
do;  or,  in  other  words,  full  power  of  sove- 
reignty. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  upon  the  authority 
of  that  act  only  approved  by  uie  several  States, 
the^  did  levy  war,  contract  alliances,  and  ex- 
ercise other  high  powers  of  sovereignty,  even 
to  the  i^>pointment  of  a  dictator,  prior  to  the 
present  confederation. 

In  this  situation,  and  with  this  plenitude  cf 
power,  our  constitution  knows  and  aoknowl- 
edffes  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  provides  for  the  annual  i^pointment  of 
deleg^Ues  to  represent  this  State  in  that  body; 
which,  in  substance,  amounts  to  a  constitu- 
tional recognition  of  the  UmoN,  with  complete 
sovereignty. 

A  government  may  exist  without  any  formal 
organization  or  precise  definition  of  its  powers. 
However  improper  it  might  have  been,  that 
the  federal  government  should  have  continued 
to  exist  wiui  such  absolute  and  undefined  au- 
thority, this  does  not  militate  affainst  the  posi- 
tion that  it  did  possess  such  authority.  It  only 
proves  the  propriety  of  a  more  regular  forma- 
tion to  ascertam  its  limits.  This  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  confederation,  which  iE^  in 
&ct,  an  abridgment  of  the  original  sovereignty 
of  tiie  Union. 

It  may  be  sidd,  (for  it  has  been  said  upon 
other  occasions,)  that,  though  the  constitution 
did  consider  the  United  States  in  the  light  I 
have  described,  and  left  the  legislature  at  lib- 
erty in  the  first  instance  to  have  organized  the 
federal  government  in  such  a  manner  as  they 
thought  proper,  yet  that  liberty  ceased  with 
the  establishment  of  the  present  confederacy. 
The  discretion  of  the  legislature  was  then  de- 
termined. 

This,  upon  the  face  of  it,  is  a  subtilty,  un- 
countenanced  by  a  single  principle  of  govern- 
ment, or  a  single  expression  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  saying  that  a  general  authority  given  to 
the  legislature  for  the  permanent  preservation 
and  g(K>d  of  the  community,  has  been  exhaust- 
ed and  spent  by  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that 
authority.  The  position  is  the  more  destitute 
of  color,  because  the  confederation,  by  the  ex- 
press terfiis  of  the  compact,  preserves  and  con- 
tinues this  power.  The  last  clause  of  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  propose,  and  the  States  to 
agree  to  such  alterations  as  might  be  afterwards 
found  necessary  or  expedient  - 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  constitution 
knows  and  acknowledges  ^e  United  States  in 
Congress ;  that  it  provides  for  the  annual  ap- 
pointment of  delegates  to  repremit  ikii  State 
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in  that  body,  without  preBoribiog  the  oblects  or 
limits  of  that  representation ;  that  at  the  time 
oar  constitution  was  framed,  the  Union  existed 
with  fall  sovereigntj;  and  that  therefore  the 
idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  Union  is  not  incom- 
patible with  it  We  see,  fdrthw,  that  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  objection  against  grant- 
ing l^B^ative  power,  would  equally  operate 
against  granting  ezecutiye  power,  would  prove 
that  the  powers  already  vested  in  the  Union 
are  illegal  and  onoonstitational,  would  render  a 
confederacy  of  the  States  in  any  form  imprao- 
ticable,  and  would  defeat  all  those  provisions 
of  our  own  constitudon  which  relate  to  the 
United  States.  I  submit  it  to  the  committee, 
whether  a  doctrine  pregnant  with  such  conse- 
quences can  be  true ;  whether  it  is  not  as  oppo- 
site to  our  constitution  as  to  the  nrinciples  of 
national  safety  and  prosperity ;  ana  whether  it 
would  not  be  lamentable  if  the  zeal  of  opposi- 
tion to  a  particular  measure  should  carry  us  to 
the  extreme  of  imposing  upon  the  constitution 
a  sense  foreign  to  it;  which  must  embarrass 
the  national  councils  upon  future  occasions, 
when  all  might  agree  in  the  utility  and  neces- 
sity of  a  di^rent  construction. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  under  this 
head  are  not  well  founded,  let  gentlemen  come 
JbrtDwrd  and  show  their  /allaoy.  Let  the  sub- 
ject have  a  flair  and  full  examination,  and  let 
truth,  on  whatever  side  it  may  be,  prevail  t 

Flattering  myself  it  will  appear  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  constitution,  at  least,  offers  us 
no  impediment,  I  shall  proceed  to  other  topics 
of  objection.  The  next  that  presents  itself^  is 
a  supposed  danger  to  liberty  from  granting 
legislative  power  to  Congress. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  this  subiect,  to  re- 
move the  aspersions  thrown  upon  that  body,  I 
shall  give  a  short  history  of  some  material  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  busi- 
ness. To  excite  the  jealousies  of  the  people,  it 
has  been  industriously  represented  as  an  undue 
attempt  to  acquire  an  increase  of  power.  It 
has  been  forgotten,  or  intentionally  overlooked, 
that,  considering  it  in  the  strongest  light  as  a 
proposal  to  alter  the  confederation,  it  is  only 
exercising  a  power  which  the  confederation  has 
in  direct  terms  reposed  in  Congress,  who,  as 
before  observed,  are,  by  the  thirteenth  arti- 
cle, expressly  authorized  to  propose  altera- 
tions. 

But  so  far  was  the  measure  from  originating 
in  improper  views  of  that  body,  that,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  did  not  originate  there  at 
all.  It  was  first  suggested  by  a  convention  of 
the  four  Eastern  States,  and  New  York,  at 
Hartford,  and,  I  believe,  was  proposed  there 
by  the  deputies  of  this  State.  A  gentleman  on 
our  bench,  unconnected  with  Congress,  who 
now  hears  me,  (I  mean  Judge  Hobart,)  was  one 
of  them.  It  was  dictated  by  a  principle  which 
hitter  experience  then  taught  us,  and  which,  in 
peace  or  war,  will  always  be  found  true— that 
adequate  supplies  to  the  federal  treasury  can 
never  flow  from  any  system  which  requires  the 


intervention  of  thirteen  ddiberativee  between 
the  call  and  the  execution. 

Congress  ^roed  to  the  measure,  and  recom- 
mended it  This  State  complied  without  hesi- 
tation. All  parts  of  the  government— Senate, 
Assembly,  and  Council  of  Revision— concor- 
red;  neitiier  the  constitution  nor  the  public 
liberty  presented  any  obstacle.  The  difficulties 
fh)m  these  sources  are  a  recent  discovery. 

So  late  as  the  first  session  of  the  legislature, 
after  the  evacuation  of  this  city,  the  governor 
of  the  State,  in  his  speech  to  both  Houses, 
gave  a  decided  countenance  to  the  measure. 
This  he  does,  though  not  in  express  tenns,  yet 
by  implications  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  leadina  opponente  of  the  impost,  of  tiie 
present  day,  have  all  of  t^em,  at  other  times, 
either  concurred  in  the  measure,  in  its  most 
exceptionable  form,  and  without  tiie  qualifioa- 
tions  annexed  to  it  by  the  proposed  bill,  or 
have,  by  other  instances  of  conduct,  contra- 
dicted tbeir  own  hypothesis  on  the  constatn- 
tion,  which  professedly  forms  the  main  prop  of 
their  opposition. 

The  honorable  member  in  my  eye  ( \ 

at  the  last  session,  brought  in  a  bill  for  granting 
to  the  United  States  the  power  <^  rc^a^ 
the  trade  of  the  Union.  This  surely  includes 
more  ample  legislative  authority  than  is  com- 
prehended in  the  mere  power  of  levying  a  par- 
ticular duty.  It  indeed  goes  to  a  pr^igious 
extent,  much  ftuther  than,  <m  a  supeilcial 
view,  can  be  imagined.  Can  we  believe  that 
the  constitutional  objection,  if  well  fonnde^ 
would  so  long  have  passed  undiscovered  ana 
unnoticed  f  Or,  is  it  fair  to  impute  to  Con- 
gress criminal  motives  for  proposing  a  measure 
which  was  first  recommended  to  them  by  five 
States,  or  fh)m  persisting  in  that  measure,  after 
the  nnequivocal  experience  they  have  had  ci 
the  total  inefi9cacy  of  the  mode  provided  in  the 
confederation  for  supplying  the  treasury  of  the 
Union? 

I  leave  the  answer  to  these  qnestioiis  to  the 
good  sense  and  candor  of  the  committee,  and 
uiall  return  to  the  examination  of  the  questioiu 
how  far  the  power  proposed  to  be  conferred 
upon  Congress  woula  be  dangerous  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people.    And  here  I  ask — 

Whence  can  this  danger  arise?  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  several  legislatures.  They 
come  together  with  different  habits,  prejudices, 
and  interests.  They  are,  in  fact,  continually 
changing.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  body  so 
composed  to  be  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
States— several  of  which  are  lai^  empires  in 
themselves  ? 

The  subversion  of  the  Kberty  of  these  States 
could  not  be  the  business  of  a  day.  It  would 
at  least  require  time,  premeditation,  and  con- 
cert. Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of 
a  body  so  constituted,  would  be  unanimous  in 
a  scheme  of  usurpation?  If  they  w«re  not 
would  it  not  be  discovered  and  disclosed?  If 
we  could  even  suppose  this  unanimity  among 
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one  set  of  men,  can  we  believe  that  all  the  new 
members  who  are  yearly  sent  from  one  State 
or  another,  would  instantly  enter  into  the 
same  views  ?  Would  there  not  be  found  one 
honest  man  to  warn  his  country  of  the  dan- 
ger? 

Suppose  the  worst — suppose  the  combination 
entmd  into  and  continued.  The  execution 
would  at  least  announce  the  design;  and  the 
means  of  defence  would  be  easy.  Consider 
the  separate  power  of  several  of  these  States, 
and  the  situation  of  all.  Consider  the  extent, 
populousness,  and  resources  of  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania;  I  might  add,  of  New 
TorL  Connecticut,  and  other  States.  Where 
could  Congress  find  means  sufficient  to  subvert 
the  government  and  liberties  of  either  of  these 
States  f  or,  rather,  where  find  means  sufficient 
to  effect  ^e  conquest  at  all  ?  K  an  attempt 
was  made  upon  one,  the  others,  from  a  sense 
of  ocmmion  danger,  would  make  conomon 
cause;  and  they  could  immediately  unite  and 
provide  for  their  Joint  defence. 

There  is  one  consideration,  of  immense  force 
in  this  question,  not  sufficiently  attended  to. 
It  is  tiiis — ^that  each  State  possesses  in  itself  the 
full  powers  of  government,  and  can  at  once,  in 
a  regular  and  constitutional  way,  take  measures 
for  Uie  preservation  of  its  rights.  In  a  single 
kingdom  or  state,  if  the  rulers  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  tyranny,  the  people  can  only  defend 
themselves  by  a  tumultuary  insurrection ;  they 
must  run  to  arms  without  concert  or  plan; 
while  the  usurpers,  clothed  with  the  forms  of 
legal  authority,  can  employ  the  forces  of  the 
state  to  suppress  them  in  embryo,  and  before 
they  can  have  time  or  opportunity  to  give  sys- 
tem to  their  opposition.  With  us,  tiie  case  is 
widely  different  Each  State  has  a  govern- 
ment, completely  organized  in  itself^  and  can 
at  once  enter  into  a  regular  plan  of  defence ; 
frith  the  forces  of  the  community  at  its  com- 
mand, it  can  inmiediately  form  connections 
with  its  neighbors,  or  even  with  foreign  pow- 
era,  if  necessary. 

in  a  contest  of  this  kind,  the  bodv  of  the 
people  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  State 
governments.  This  will  not  only  result  from 
their  love  of  liberty,  and  regard  to  their  own 
safety,  but  from  other  strong  principles  of  hu- 
man natore..  The  State  governments  operate 
iqM>n  those  immediate  familiar  personal  con- 
cerns to  which  the  sensibility  of  mdividuals  is 
awake.  The  distribution  of  private  Justice  be- 
longing to  them,  they  must  always  appear  to 
the  senses  of  the  people  as  the  immediate 
guardians  of  their  ri^ts.  They  will,  of  course, 
have  the  strongest  hold  on  their  attachment, 
respect,  and  obedience.  Another  circumstance 
will  contribute  to  the  same  end :  Far  the  great- 
est number  of  offices  and  employments  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  States  separately ;  the  weight  of 
official  influence  will  therefore  be  in  favor  of 
the  State  governments ;  and,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, they  cannot  fiul  to  carry  the  people 
along  with  them  in  every  contest  with  the  gen- 


eral government  in  which  they  are  not  palpa- 
Wy  in  the  wrong,  and  often  when  thev  are. 
What  is  to  be  feared  from  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress to  estabUsh  a  tyranny,  with  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their 
State  governments,  combined  in  opposition  to 
their  views?  Must  not  their  attempts  recoU 
upon  themselves,  and  terminate  in  their  own 
ruin  and  disgrace  ?  or,  rather,  would  not  these 
considerations,  if  they  were  insensible  to  other 
motives,  for  ever  restrain  them  from  making 
such  attempts? 

The  causes  taken  notice  o^  as  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments, present  us  with  another  important 
truth— ^the  natural  imbecility  of  federal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  danger  that  they  wiU  never 
be  able  to  exercise  power  enough  to  manage 
the  general  affairs  of  the  Union ;  tiiough  the 
States  will  have  a  common  interest,  yet  they 
will  also  have  a  particular  interest.  For  ex- 
ample :  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  every  State  to  pay  as  little  itself^  and 
to  let  its  neighbm^  pay  as  much,  as  possible. 
Particular  interests  have  always  more  influence 
upon  men  than  general.  The  federal  States, 
therefore,  consulting  their  immediate  advan- 
tage, may  be  considered  as  so  many  eccentric 
powers,  tending  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
government  of  the  Union;  and  as  they  will 
generally  carry  the  people  along  with  them, 
the  ooNFEDBRACT  will  bc  in  continual  danger 
of  dissolution.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  real 
rock  upon  which  the  happiness  of  this  country 
is  likely  to  split  This  is  the  point  to  which 
our  fears  and  cares  should  be  directed — ^to  guard 
against  this,  and  not  to  terrify  ourselves  with 
imaginary  dangers  from  the  spectre  of  power 
in  Congress,  will  be  our  true  wisdom. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
measure  under  consideration.  What  does  the 
bill  before  us  require  us  to  do?  Merely  to 
grant  duties  on  imposts  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  short  period  of  twenty-five  years ;  to 
be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  principal 
and  mterest  of  the  debts  contracted  for  the 
support  of  the  late  war ;  the  collection  of  which 
duties  is  to  be  made  by  (^cers  appointed  by 
the  State,  but  accountable  to  Congress,  accord- 
ing to  such  general  r^:ulations  as  the  United 
States  shall  establish,  subject  to  these  important 
checks,  that  no  citizen  ^fdl  be  carried  out  of 
the  State  for  trial ;  that  all  prosecutions  shall 
be  in  our  own  courts;  that  no  excessive  fines 
or  penalties  shall  be  imposed ;  and  that  a  yearly 
account  of  the  proceeds  and  application  of  the 
revenue  shall  be  rendered  to  the  legislature,  on 
failure  of  which  it  reserves  to  itself  a  right  of 
repealing  its  grant 

Is  it  possible  for  any  measure  to  be  better 
guarded  ?  or  is  it  possible  that  a  grant  for  such 
precise  objects,  and  with  so  many  checks,  can 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty  ? 

Having  now.  as  I  trust,  satisfactorily  shown, 
that  the  constitution  offers  no  obstacle  to  the 
measure;  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  people 
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oADikot  be  endangered  bj  it,  it  remains  on! j  to 
consider  it  in  the  view  of  revenue. 

The  Bole  question  left  for  diecusrion  is,  Whe- 
ther it  be  an  eligible  mode  of  suppl  jbig  t&e 
federal  treasury  or  notf 

The  better  to  answer  this  question,  it  vill  be 
of  use  to  examine  how  tai  the  mode  by  quotas 
and  requisitions  has  been  found  competent  to 
the  public  exigencies. 

The  universal  delinquency  of  the  States 
during  the  war,  shall  be  passed  over  with  the 
bare  mention  of  it  The  public  embarrass- 
ments were  a  plausible  apology  for  that  delin- 
quency; and  it  was  hoped  the  peace  would 
have  produced  greater  punctuality.  The  ex-^ 
periment  has  disappointed  that  hope,  to  a  de- 
gree which  confounds  the  least  sanguine.  A 
comparative  view  of  the  compliances  of  the 
several  States,  for  the  five  last  years,  will  Air- 
nish  a  striking  result 

During  tiiat  period,  as  appears  by  a  state- 
ment on  our  files,  New  Hampsnire,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  pmd 
nothing.   I  say  nothmg,  because  the  only  actual 

Kym^t.  is  the  trifling  sum  of  about  7,000  dol- 
rs  by  New  Hampsmre.  South  Carolina  in- 
deed has  credits,  but  these  are  merely  by  way 
of  discount,  on  the  supplies  ftimished  by  her 
during  the  war,  in  consideraticm  of  her  pecu- 
liar s^BTerings  and  exertions  while  the  immedi- 
ate theatre  of  it 

Connecticut  and  Delaware  have  paid  about 
one-third  of  their  requisitions.  ICassachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Maryland,  about  one-half; 
Virginia  about  three-fifUis,  Pennsylvania  near- 
ly Uie  whole,  and  New  York  more  than  her 
quota. 

These  proportions  are  taken  on  the  specie 
requisitions,  the  indents  have  been  very  par- 
tially paid,  and  in  their  present  state  are  of  little 
account 

The  payments  into  the  federal  treasury  have 
declined  rapidly  each  year.  The  whole  amount 
for  three  years  past,  in  specie,  has  not  exceedea 
1,400,000  doUara,  of  which  New  York  has  paid 
100  per  cent  more  than  her  proportion.  This 
sum,  little  mcH^  than  400,000  dollars  a  year,  it 
will  readUy  be  conceived,  has  been  exhausted 
in  the  support  of  the  civil  establishments  of  the 
Union,  and  the  necessary  guards  and  garrisons 
of  public  arsenals,  and  on  the  frontiers;  with- 
out any  surplus  for  paying  any  part  of  the  debt, 
foreign  or  domestio,  principal  or  interest 

Things  are  continually  growing  worse ;  the 
last  year  in  particular  produced  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  from  only 
two  or  three  States.  Several  of  the  States  have 
been  so  long  unaccustomed  to  pay,  that  they 
seem  no  lonfcr  concerned  even  about  the  ap- 
pearances of  compliance. 

Connecticut  and  Jersey  have  almost  formally 
declined  paying  any  longer.  The  ostensible 
motive  is  the  non-concurrence  of  this  State  in 
the  impost  system.  The  real  one  must  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact 

Pennsylvania,  if  I  understand  the  scope  of 


some  late  resolutions,  means  to  discount  the  in- 
terest she  pays  upon  her  assumption  to  her  own 
citicens;  in  which  case  there  will  be  litQe 
coming  from  her  to  the  United  States.  Hiis 
seems  to  be  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis. 

The  pecuniary  support  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  of  late  aevolved  idmost  ent&dy 
upon  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  If  Penn- 
sylvania refrises  to  continue  her  idd,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  New  York  ?  Are  we  wil- 
ling to  be  the  Atlas  of  the  Union  f  or  are  we 
wiuing  to  see  it  perish  f 

This  seems  to  be  the  alternative.  Is  there 
not  a  species  of  political  knight-errantry  in 
adhering  pertinaciously  to  a  system  which 
throws  the  whole  weight  of  the  confederation 
upon  this  State,  or  upon  one  or  two  more  ?  Is 
it  not  our  interest,  on  mere  calculations  of  State 
policy,  to  promote  a  measure,  which,  operating 
under  the  same  regulations  in  every  State,  must 
produce  an  equal,  or  neariy  equal,  effect  every 
where,  and  oblige  all  the  States  to  share  the 
common  burthen  f 

If  the  impost  is  granted  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  power  of  levying  it,  it  must  have  a 
proportionate  effect  in  all  the  States,  for  the 
same  mode  of  collection  every  where  will  have 
nearly  the  same  return  every  where. 

What  must  be  the  final  issue  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ?  Will  the  few  States  that  now 
contribute,  be  willing  to  contribute  much  long- 
er? Shall  we  ourselves  be  Ions  content  with 
bearing  the  burthen  singly  ?  Will  not  our  zeal 
for  a  particular  system,  soon  dve  way  to  the 
pressure  of  so  unequal  a  weight?  And  if  all 
the  States  cease  to  pay,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  Union?  It  is  sometimes  asked,  Why  do 
not  Congress  obKge  the  States  to  do  their  duty  ? 
But  where  are  the  means?  Where  are  the  fleets 
and  armies — ^where  the  federal  treasury  to  sup- 
port those  fleets  and  armies,  to  enforce  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  Union  ?  All  methods  short 
of  coercion,  have  repeatedly  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  another  most  impor- 
tant inoniry.  How  are  we  to  pay  our  foreign 
debt?  This,  I  think,  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000,000  of  dollars,  which  will  every  year  in- 
crease with  the  a9(mmulations  of  interest  If 
we  pay  neither  principal  nor  interest,  we  not 
only  abandon  all  pretensions  to  character  as  a 
nation,  but  we  endanger  the  public  peace. 
However  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  evade 
the  Just  demands  of  our  domestic  creditors, 
our  foreign  creditors  must  and  will  be  paid. 

They  have  power  to  enforce  tiieir  demands, 
and  sooner  or  later  they  may  be  expected  to  do 
it  It  is  not  my  intention  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
cite the  apprehensions  of  ihe  committee,  but  I 
would  appeal  to  tiieir  prudence.  A  discreet 
attention  to  the  consequences  of  national  meas- 
ures is  no  impeachment  of  our  finnness. 

The  foreign  debt,  I  say,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  paid,  and  the  longer  provision  is  delayed, 
the  neavier  it  must  fiBul  at  last 

We  require  about  1,600,000  dollars  to  dis- 
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chaxge  iha  interest  and  instalments  of  the 
present  year,  about  a  million  annually  upon  an 
average)  for  ten  years  more,  and  about  800,000 
dollars  for  another  ten  years. 

The  produot  of  the  impost  may  be  oompnted 
at  abont  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  It  is  an 
increasing  fond.  This  fond  would  not  only 
suffice  for  the  discharge  of  the  fore^^  debt, 
but  important  operations  mieht  be  ingrafted 
up<HL  it  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  do- 
mestic debt 

Is  it  possible  to  hesitate  about  the  pn^riety 
of  adopting  a  resource  so  easy  in  itself  and  so 
eztensiye  in  its  effects  ? 

Here  I  expect  I  may  be  told  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  employing  this  resource.  The  act  of 
the  last  session  does  it  The  only  dispute  is 
about  the  mode.    We  are  willing  to  grant  the 


monsjfy  but  not  the 


required  from  us. 


ipoteer 
Money  will  pay  our  debts ;  power  may  destroy 
our  liberties. 

It  has  been  insinuate  that  nothing  but  a 
lust  of  power  would  have  prevented  (ingress 
from  accepting  the  ^rant  in  the  shape  it  has 
already  passed  the  legislature.  This  is  a  seyere 
diarge.  If  true,  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  pre- 
yent  our  going  a  step  further.  But  it  Lb  easy 
to  show  that  Congress  could  not  have  accepted 
our  grant  without  removing  tiiemselves  fuither 
from  the  object  than  they  now  are.  To  gain 
one  State  they  must  have  lost  all  the  others. 
The  grants  of  every  State  are  accompanied 
with  a  condition  that  similar  srants  be  made 
by  the  other  States.  It  is  not  denied  that  our 
act  is  essentially  different  from  theirs.  Their 
acts  give  the  United  States  the  power  of  col- 
lecting the  duty ;  ours  reserves  it  to  the  State, 
and  makes  it  receivable  in  paper  money. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  accepting 
our  grant  would  be  a  relinquishment  of  the 
grants  of  other  States.  They  must  take  the 
matter  up  anew,  and  do  the  work  over  again  to 
accommodate  it  to  our  standard.  In  order  to 
anchor  one  State,  would  it  have  been  wise  to 
set  twelve,  or  at  least  eleven  others,  afloat? 

It  is  said,  that  the  States  which  have  granted 
more  would  certainly  be  willing  to  ^ant  less. 
Tliey  would  easily  accommodate  their  acts  to 
that  of  New  York,  as  more  fSavorable  to  their 
own  power  and  security. 

But  would  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  which 
have  no  paper  money  of  their  own,  accede  to  a 
plan  that  permitted  other  States  to  pay  in  pa- 
per while  tiiey  paid  in  specie?  Would  they  con- 
sent that  their  citizens  should  pay  twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  while  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island  pidd  only  /(ntr,  *the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  ten^  and  of  other  States  in  different 
degrees  of  inequality,  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tive d^redation  of  their  paper  ?  Is  it  wise  in 
tlus  State  to  cherish  a  plan  that  gives  sudh  an 
advantage  to  the  citizcms  of  other  States  over 
its  own? 

The  piq;>6r  money  of  the  State  of  New  Tof  k, 
in  most  transactions,  is  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver; that  of  Bhode  Ishmd  is  depreciated  to 


five  for  one;  that  of  North  Carolina  to  two  for 
one ;  that  of  South  Carolina  may  perhaps  be 
worth  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound. 

If  the  States  pay  the  duties  in  pM>er,  is  it 
not  evident  that  for  every  pound  of  that  duty 
oonsumed  by  the  citizen  of  New  York,  he 
would  pay  twenty  shillings,  while  the  citizens 
of  Soutn  Carolina  would  pay  fifteen  shillings; 
of  North  Carolina,  ten  shil&ngs ;  and  Rhode 
Island,  only  four  t 

This  consideraticm  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
demn the  plan  of  our  grant  of  last  session,  and 
to  ^'rove  mcontestably  that  the  States  which 
are  averse  to  emitting  a  pi^er  currency,  or 
have  it  in  their  power  to  support  one  when 
emitted,  would  never  come  into  it 

Again,  would  those  States  which  by  their 
public  acts  demonstrate  a  conviction  that  the 
powers  of  the  Union  require  augmentation; 
which  are  conscious  of  energy  in  their  own 
administration — ^would  they  be  willing  to  con- 
cur in  a  plan  which  left  the  collection  of  the 
duties  in  the  hands  of  each  State;  andof  course 
subject  to  all  the  inequalities  which  a  more  or 
less  vigorous  system  of  cdlection  would  pro- 
duce? 

This,  too,  is  an  idea  which  ought  to  have 
great  weight  with  us.  We  have  letter  habits 
of  government  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  States ;  and  our  constitution  admits  of  more 
energy  than  the  constitution  of  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  duties,  therefore,  would  be 
more  effectually  collected  with  us  than  in  such 
States,  and  tiiis  would  have  a  similar  ^^t^  to 
the  depreciation  of  the  money,  in  imposing  a 
greater  burthen  on  the  citizens  of  this  State. 

If  any  State  should  incline  to  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties^  haviuff  tiie  collection  in  its 
own  hands,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
effect  it,  and  without  materially  sacrificing  ap- 
pearances. 

It  is  manifest,  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
that  we  have  the  strongest  reasons,  as  a  State, 
to  depart  from  our  own  act ;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  highly  ii^udidous  in  Congress  to 
have  accepted  it 

K  there  even  had  been  a  prospect  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States  in  the  plan, 
how  inadequate  would  it  have  been  to  the 
pul^o  exigencies,  fettered  with  the  embarrass- 
ments of  a  depreciating  paper  I 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say,  that  the  faith  of 
the  State  was  pledged  by  the  act  to  make  the 
paper  equal  to  gold  and  diver;  and  that  the 
ot£er  States  would  be  obliged  to  do  the  same. 
What  greater  dependence  can  be  had  on  the 
faith  of  t^e  States  pledged  to  this  measure, 
than  on  the  fiaith  they  pledged  in  the  confed- 
eration sanctioned  by  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Heaven?  If  the  obligation  of  faith  in  one 
case  has  had  so  littie  influence  upon  their  con- 
duct in  respect  to  the  requisitions  of  Congress, 
what  hope  can  there  be  that  they  would  have 
greater  influences  in  respect  to  the  defici^ioies 
of  the  paper  money  ? 

There  yet  remains  an  important  light  in 
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which  to  consider  the  snhject  in  the  way  of 
revenne.  It  is  a  dear  point  that  we  cannot 
carrj  the  duties  upon  imports  to  the  same  ex- 
tent bjr  separate  arrangements  as  bj  a  seneral 
plan — ^we  must  regulate  ourselves  by  what  we 
find  done  in  the  neighborinff  States;  while 
Pennsylvania  has  only  two-and-a-half  per  cent, 
on  her  importations,  we  cannot  greatly  exceed 
her.  To  go  much  beyond  it  would  injure  our 
commerce  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  would  de- 
feat itself.  While  the  ports  of  Connecticut 
and  Jersey  are  open  to  the  introduction  of 
goods  free  from  duty,  and  the  conveyance  from 
them  to  us  is  so  easy — while  they  consider  our 
imposts  as  an  ungenerous  advantage  taken  of 
them,  which  it  would  be  laudable  to  elude,  the 
duties  must  be  light  or  they  would  be  evaded. 
The  facility  to  do  it,  and  the  temptation  of  do- 
ing it,  would  be  both  so  great,  that  we  should 
collect  perhaps  less  bv  an  increase  of  the  rates 
than  we  do  now.  -Already  we  experience  the 
effects  of  this  situation.  But  if  the  duties  were 
to  be  levied  under  a  common  direction,  with 
the  same  precautions  every  where  to  guard 
aj^st  smuggling,  they  might  be  carried  with- 
out pr^udice  to  trade  to  a  much  more  consid- 
erable height. 

As  things  now  are,  we  must  adhere  to  the 
present  standard  of  duties,  without  any  mate- 
rial alterations.  Suppose  this  to  produce  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  'duties  to  be 
granted  to  Congress  ought,  in  proportion,  to 

E reduce  double  that  sum.  To  tnis  it  appears, 
y  a  scheme  now  b^ore  us.  that  additional  du- 
ties might  be  imposed  for  the  use  of  the  State, 
on  certain  enumerated  articles,  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  This  would  be  an 
augmentation  of  our  national  revenue  by  indi- 
rect taxation  to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand 
Sounds  a  year,  an  immense  object  m  a  single 
tate,  and  which  alone  demonstrates  the  good 
policv  of  the  measure. 

It  is  no  obiection  to  say  that  a  great  part  of 
this  f^d  wilt  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  Their  exigencies  must  be  sup- 
plied in  some  way  or  other.  The  more  is  done 
towards  it  by  means  of  ^e  impost,  the  less 
will  be  to  be  done  in  other  modes.  K  we  do 
not  emplov  that  resource  to  the  best  account, 
we  must  find  others  in  direct  taxation.  And 
to  this  are  opposed  all  the  habits  and  prejudices 
of  the  community.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  State  who  would  not  pay  a  shilling  in  the 
voluntary  consumption  of  articles  on  which  a 
duty  is  paid,  rather  than  a  penny  imposed  im- 
mediately on  his  house  and  land. 

There  is  but  one  obiection  to  the  measure 
under  consideration  that  has  come  to  my 
Imowledge,  which  yet  remains  to  be  discussed. 
I  mean  the  effect  it  is  supposed  to  have  upon 
our  paper  currency.  It  is  said  the  diverdon  of 
this  fund  would  leave  the  credit  of  the  paper 
without  any  effectual  support 

Though  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  put  a  eon- 
sideration  of  this  kind  in  competition  with  the 
safety  of  the  Umiov  ;  yet  I  should  be  extremely 


cautious  about  doing  any  thing  that  might  affect 
the  credit  of  our  currency.  The  legislature  hav- 
ing thought  an  emission  of  paper  advisable,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple to  take  care  of  its  credit  The  farmers  ap- 
peared willing  to  exchange  their  produce  for 
it ;  the  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  had  large 
debts  outstanding.  They  supposed  that  givbg 
a  free  circulation  to  the  paper  would  enable 
their  customers  in  the  country  to  pay,  and  as 
they  perceived  that  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  convert  the  money  into  produce,  they 
naturally  resolved  to  give  it  their  support 

These  causes  combined  to  introduce  the  mo- 
ney into  general  circulation,  and  having  once 
obtained  credit,  it  will  now  be  able  to  support 
itself. 

The  chief  di£Bculty  to  have  been  apprehend- 
ed in  respect  to  the  paper,  was  to  overcome  the 
diffidence  which  the  still  recent  experience  of 
depreciadnff  pi^r  had  instilled  mto  men's 
minds.  This,  it  was  to  have  been  feared, 
would  have  shaken  its  credit  at  its  outset,  and 
if  it  had  once  begun  to  sink,  it  would  be  no 
easy  matter  to  prevent  its  total  decline. 

The  event  has,  however,  turned  out  other- 
wise, and  the  money  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  conciliate  the  general  confidence.  This  point 
ffained,  there  need  be  no  apprehensions  of  its 
niture  fate,  unless  the  government  should  do 
something  to  destrov  that  confidence. 

The  causes  that  first  save  it  credit  still  ope- 
rate, and  will  in  all  probability  continue  so  to 
do.  The  demand  for  money  has  not  lessened, 
and  the  merchant  has  still  the  same  inducement 
to  countenanoe  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

I  shall  not  deny  that  the  outlet  which  the 
paym^it  of  duties  fhmished  to  tiie  merchant, 
was  an  additional  motive  to  the  reception  of 
the  paper.  Nor  is  it  proposed  to  take  away 
this  motive.  There  is  now  before  the  Honse  a 
bill,  one  object  of  which  is  the  establishment 
of  a  State  unpost  on  certain  enumerated  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  that  to  be  granted  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  computed  on  very  good 
grounds,  that  the  additional  duties  would 
amount  to  about  £80,000,  and  as  they  would 
be  payable  in  paper  currency,  they  would  cre- 
ate a  sufficient  demand  upon  the  merchant  to 
leave  him,  in  this  respect,  substantiaUy  the 
same  inducement  which  he  had  before.  In- 
deed, independent  of  this, -the  readiness  of  the 
trading  people  to  take  the  money  can  never  be 
doubted,  while  it  will  freely  command  the 
commodities  of  the  country ;  for  this,  to  them, 
is  the  most  important  use  they  can  make 
of  it 

But  besides  the  State  impost,  there  must  be 
other  taxes;  and  these  will  all  contribute  to  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  the  money,  which  is  all  we 
now  mean  when  we  talk  of  frmds  ibr  its  sup- 
port; for  there  are  none  appropriated  for  the 
redemption  of  the  paper. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  duties  will 
be  a  competent  substitute  for  those  now  in  ex- 
istence; and  the  general  good  will  of  the  com- 
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nranitj  towards  the  paper,  will  be  the  best  se- 
curity for  its  credit. 

Having  now  shown,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  impediment  to  the 
adoption  of  the  bill;  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  he  apprehended  to  the  public  liberty  fi^m 
giving  the  power  in  qnestion  to  the  United 
States ;  that  in  the  view  of  revenue  the  mea- 
sure under  consideration  is  not  oid  j  expedient 
but  necessary — let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  this  important  subject  Let  us 
ask  ourselves,  what  will  be  the  consequence 
of  rejecting  the  bill  ?  What  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  our  national  affiiirs  if  they  are  left  much 
longer  to  float  in  the  chaos  in  which  they  are 
now  involved? 

Can  our  national  ohasaoteb  be  preserved 
wi^out  paying  our  debts?  Can  the  Union 
subeist  without  revenue?  Have  we  realized 
the  consequences  which  would  attend  its  disso- 
lution ? 

If  these  States  are  not  united  under  a  fbdb- 
BAL  ooTEKNMSNT,  tiicv  will  infallibly  have  wars 
with  eadi  other ;  and  their  divisions  will  sub- 
ject them  to  all  the  mischiefe  of  foreign  influ- 
ence and  intri^e.  The  human  passions  will 
never  want  objects  of  hostility.  The  Western 
Territory  is  an  obvious  and  fruitM  source  of 
contest  Let  us  also  cast  our  eye  upon  the 
map  of  this  State,  intersected  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  by  a  large  navigable  river. 


In  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  them,  what  is 
to  hinder  our  metropolis  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  our  neighbors?  Is  it  even  supposable  that 
they  would  sufi^er  it  to  remiun  the  nursery  of 
wealth  to  a  distinct  community? 

These  subjects  are  delicate,  but  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  contemplate  them,  to  teach  us  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  our  situation. 

Wars  with  each  other  would  beget  standing 
armies — a  source  of  more  real  danger  to  our 
liberties  than  all  the  powers  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  representatives  of  the  Union. 
And  wars  with  each  other  would  lead  to  oppo- 
site alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and  plunge 
us  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  European  politics. 

The  Romans,  in  their  progress  to  universal 
doroinicm,  when  they  conceived  the  project  of 
subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
republi<»,  which  composed  the^famous  Achaian 
League,  began  by  sowing  diasennons  among 
them,  and  instilling  Jealousies  of  each  other, 
and  of  the  common  head,  and  finished  by 
making  them  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  application  is  easy:  if  there  are  any 
forei^^  enemies,  if  there  are  any  domestic 
foes  to  this  country,  all  their  arts  and  artifices 
wUl  be  employed  to  eflect  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  This  cannot  be  better  done  than  by 
sowing  Jealousies  of  the  federal  head,  and  cul- 
tivating in  each  State  an  undue  attachment  to 
its  own  power. 
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JoHV  Hahoook  -wub  bom  at  Braintree,  near  the  present  village  of  Qninoj,  MassaehiiBetti, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1787.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  a  dergymia 
of  the  strictest  integrity  and  piety,  and  from  his  devotion  to  his  theological  duties  and  the  ele- 
▼ation  of  his  fellbw-men,  gained  an  eminent  position  in  the  affections  of  his  people*  This  vir- 
tnons  and  benevolent  man  died  in  1744^  leaving  his  yonng  son  in  the  charge  of  a  paternal  rela* 
tive,  residing  at  Lexington.  In  this  position  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  and 
early  in  1745  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  charge  of 
Master  John  LovelL*  On  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1754,  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Hancock,  a  merchant  of  great  fortune  and  influence,  took  him  under  his  patronage, 
and  placed  him  in  his  counting-house,  that  he  might  add  to  his  academic  knowledge  ^^  a  thorou^ 
understanding  of  the  world  of  mercantile  business."  Li  1760  he  was  sent  to  London,  and 
sailed  in  company  with  Thomas  Pownal,  who,  about  that  time,  was  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey.  While  in  En^and  he  was  present  at  the  ftmeral  of  George 
n.,  and  subsequently  witnessed  the  coronation  of  his  successor.  Boon  after  his  return  to 
America,  his  undo  and  patron  died,t  leaving  him  his  immense  estate,  which  at  that  tame  wts 
the  most  considerable  in  the  province.  This  sudden  possessicm  of  wealth  turned  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  community  towards  him;  his  conduct  under  this  trying  prosperity  secured  univenal 
esteem  and  good  wilL  It  made  him  neither  giddy,  arrogant,  nor  profligate ;  he  continued  his 
course  of  regularity,  industry  and  moderation.  Great  numbers  of  people  received  employment 
at  his  hands,  and  in  all  his  commercial  transactions,  he  exhibited  that  fair  and  liberal  character 

*  MAim  JoBX  Lomx  wm  born  at  Botton,  MMMohiuetts,  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  ITia  He  entered  the  pnbUe  Lettn 
•ofaool  At  the  ife  of  seren  jeift  and  gradneted  et  Harvard  College  In  17S8.  The  next  jear  he  became  naher  of  the  Latin 
■chool,  and  In  1784  waa  appointed  ita  prlndpal,  which  position  he  retained  nntfl  the  dlqiersion  of  the  achool,  on  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  aiege  of  Boaton,  in  AprQ,  1T7&  He  waa  a  adholar  of  "  ripe  parte  and  a  solid  Judgment,**  a  ecTere  diaei- 
plinarlan,  jet  a  gaj,  hnmorooai  and  agreeable  eompanion.  Among  the  nnmerooa  occasional  pamphleta  which  appeared 
from  his  pen,  waa  the  oration  pronounced  on  the  14th  of  ICarch,  1748,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Faneuil,  the  liberal  donor  cf 
the  hall  that  now  bears  his  name.  Thia  discourse  waa  the  first  production,  that  afterward  appeared  in  print,  deUrersd 
InthathaH  Master  LotcII  also  pontrlbnted  Nos. «,  >g,  aS,  and «7,  to  the  JHetat «  GroMatio  OofUgU  OamUbrigimtk, 
*&,  which  waa  published  at  Cambridge  In  net  Being  an  ardent  loyalist,  he  sou^t  the  protection  of  the  British,  end 
neeompanied  them  to  HalUhz,  In  ITTfl;  where  he  remained  In  obecnrltj  until  his  death.  In  177&  HIa  son,  Masob  JaxiI 
Lomx,  was  an  earlj  and  firm  aupporter  of  the  righta  of  the  cdoniea  during  the  rcTolution,  and  for  hia  patriotic  seal  was 
confined  in  prison  bj  General  Chige,  and  anbaequentlj  carried  aa  a  prisoner  to  HalUhz,  whoe  he  met  hia  **reAigee  ihAer 
and  torj.**  On  hia  return  to  Beaton  he  waa  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which  bodj  he  rendered  the  most  enl- 
nent  senrlcesi  Before  the  estabHahment  of  the  preaent  constltntion  of  Massachusetts,  he  waa  collector  of  the  port  of  Bos* 
ton,  and  afterwarda  waa  appointed  naral  ofBcer  of  Beaton  and  Charlestown,  in  which  station  he  lemalaed  nntfl  hiM  death, 
In  July,  1811— X<Ai  itfAramr  Zee ;  AUmC»  Biogrophioal  Die^<manf, 

t  The  subjoined  announcement  of  the  death  of  thia  gentleman,  speared  in  the  Hew  Jork  Merouy,  of  the  thirtseath 
of  August,  1784: 

**  JBbtfMi,  Augwi  8flL~Wednesdaj  last,  August  1st,  about  noon,  the  honorable  Tnoma  Haxoock,  Baq.,  one  of  his 
M^)estj*s  Council  for  thia  prorlnce,  waa  seised  with  an  apoplescj,  Juat  aa  he  waa  entering  the  Council  ChanlMC,  and  a* 
pired  about  three  o'doek,  P.  R,  at  hia  seat,  to  which  he  waa  carried  soon  after  he  waa  taken  with  the  fit  He  died  in  the 
•Sd  jear  of  hia  age,  and  waa  one  of  the  most  noted  merchanta  in  New  England.  HIa  remaina  are  to  be  Intsrrsd  this  after- 
noon, at  half-paat  four.** 

The  death  ofhis  widow  la  thus  noticed  In  the  PennsjlTaniaETeningPoat,ofMa7  7th,  1778:  •'ITeieiKMfis  Jr«yllt- 
A  fow  days  since,  died  anddenlj.  In  Falifldd,  Conn.,  Mrs. Havooox,  relict  of  the  lata  HoB.TbQinaa  HaBeoflk,cf 
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wbieh  commonlj  distingnklMs  tibe  eztemdye  and  a£Siient  merohaiit.*  The  natural  influenoa 
whioh  he  aoqnirad  from  hia  habita  and  his  poaaesriimB,  rendered  him  extremely  {x^nlar,  and  he 
WM  oftoi  ealled  upon  to  act  in  the  affaire  of  the  town.t  In  176^  Ha&oook,  with  Jamea  Otia» 
fiamnd  Adama  and  Romaa  Gushing,  waa  elected  to  the  O^ieral  Aasembl j  of  hia  natiye  pro- 
Tinoe.t  In  thia  poeiti<m  he  rendered  signal  serrioea,  and  hj  the  boldness  of  his  patriotism,  ex- 
cited the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  feUow-ooantrymen.  He  waa  placed  cm  the  moat  impor- 
tant eommitteea,  and  generall j  oocopied  the  chair  in  Uie  deliberaticms  of  those  bodies.  At  one 
time  he  waa  decked  speaker  of  the  Assemblj,  bot  the  rojal  goTem<H*|  who  was  jealous  of  the 
liberal  prindi^es  he  ayowed,  declined  to  admowledge  his  appointment 

Aa  Mr.  Hancock  became  more  deeplj  identified  with  the  pditical  concerns  of  the  coontrj, 
the  enmity  of  the  ministerial  party  towarda  him  increased  both  in  the  Ck>loniea  and  Great 
^itain.  Hia  ahips  were  seized,  and  he  waa  called  npon  to  prodnce  excearive  baiL  In  the  ftll 
of  the  year  1768,  the  sloop  Liberty  arrired  tnm  Madeira,  with  a  cargo  of  wines,  and  was  mi- 
loaded  in  the  ni^^t,  withont  paying  the  duties  imposed  by  the  offcmsiTe  acts  of  Parliament^ 
wbieh  the  patriota  had  determined  to  resist.  Fot  this  disposition  the  vessel  was  aeiaed  by  the 
offieers  of  the  cnatoms,  and  carried  nnder  the  gone  of  an  armed  ship  that  lay  in  the  harbor. 
Thia  meamre  so  exasperated  the  people  that  th^  pnrsned  the  officers,  and  after  driving  them 
on  hoard  their  reasels,  adxed  tiie  boat  of  the  collector  and  bnmt  it;  iOnally  destroying  the 
of  some  of  the  most  pr<»ninent  adherents  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Hancock  being  the 
of  the  veasd,  was  proeeented  and  fined  ^^  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand  poonds  ater- 
Bng."!  To  prevent  a  recorrenoe  of  similar  scenes,  the  governor  of  the  province  introduced 
aevenl  regiments  of  royal  troops  into  the  town  and  quartered  them  upon  the  inhabitants.  This 
Biuiafo  irritated  the  colonists,  and  finally  led  to  the  affair  of  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March, 
17701,  known  as  the  Boston  massa<»:e,  in  which  a  party  of  the  soldiers  killed  a  number  of  the 
who  had  collected  to  manifest  their  indignati<m  against  them.  The  day  succeeding  Uk^ 
^  a  town  meeting  conv^Md,  and  Mr.  Hancock,  with  others,  was  appointed  to  request 
the  governor  to  order  the  removal  of  the  troops  tnm  the  town.  This  the  governor  declined, 
on  the  plea  of  insufficient  auth<nity;  but  subsequently,  throu^^  the  instrumentality  of  Mr. 
Haaoock,  they  were  removed,  and  all  farther  acts  of  violence  prevented. 

In  1774  Itr,  Hancock  delivered  the  oration  commemorative  of  the  massacre.!  This  effort 
waa  spirited  and  pathetic  The  younger  Adams,  who  was  present  cm  the  occasi<m,  thus  alludea 
to  it  in  his  diary :  *^The  compoaition,  the  pronundation,4he  action,  all  exceeded  the  expectation 
of  erery  body.  They  exceeded  even  mine,  which  were  very  considerable.  Many  of  the  sen- 
timenta  came  with  great  propriety  from  hinu    Hia  invective,  particularly,  against  a  preference 

•  Bj  th«  toOsmrtag  adrertlMmeiit,  wbieh  maj  be  Araad  In  the  BoeCoa  Sraniiic  Port,  of  DeeemUr  SMh,  1764,  the  render 
vfll  —"•■***■  the  eherMter  of  Mr.  Hadoo^*!  eommerebl  biuliiese: 

*Te  be  eold  >7  Joha  Haaeod^  et  hU  ftofe  Va  4^  et  Um  «Mt  end  of  FiMvll  HeU  mufctt,  ft  f«Mnl  iiMirtiBMt  o^ 
lib  nd  iBdift  goods;  alfo  ebolee  Keweaeae  eoek,  ftnd  Irlab  batter,  ebeap  Ibr  cMb.    Said  Hftnooek  detiree  tboBo  pertont 
wbo  an  eUD  iadebCed  to  tbe  ettftte  of  tbe  lete  Hob.  Tbonus  Hftneook,  Biq.,  deoeeaed,  to  be  qwedj  In  pejing  tbeir  reepee- 
tt^  bilennra,  to  prerent  troaUe.    N.  B.— In  tbe  Ljdia,  Otpi,  Seott,  from  London,  came  tbe  lUlowlng  poekagea:  L  W. 
Ho.  1,  ft  tmsk;  Ha  i,  a  amall  pareeL   Tbe  owner,  bj  ftppljing  to  Jol^i  Haaoook,  and  paying  freight,  may  baTe  hia  gooda,** 

t  Todot^  LUb  of  Jamea  Otia,  page  Ml    HatoUnaon*8Hlator]rofMa8iaobnaettaBa7,ToL8,pp.997-«98. 

X  **Aft  tbe  time  of  thia  proaperlty,**  aaya  John  Adama,  **I  waa  one  daj  walking  in  tbe  mall,  and  aoddftntally  met  Samuel 
idama.  In  taking  ft  few  toma  toge^er,  we  eame  in  fbll  Tlew  of  Me.  Hanooek'a  bonae.  Mr.  Adama,  pointing  to  tbe  stone 
bwlldtng;  aaid,  *Tbia  town  baa  done  a  wise  thing  to-daj.*  *  WbfttT*  'Thej  baTe  made  that  joong  man'a  Ibrtnne  their 
ewm.*  Hia  prophecy  waa  Mterally  ftiUUled ;  fer  no  man*a  property  waa  erer  more  entirely  deroted  to  the  pnbllo.  Tbe  town 
had  tiMk  dajdMoea  Mr.  Haaoock  iato  tbelegialatweof  the  proTinee.  Tbe  qnirerlng  anxiety  of  the  public,  nnder  the  fear- 
ad  loeklag  air  ef  tbe  Tcageaaee  of  the  kiag;  miniatry,  and  parliament,  compelled  him  to  a  conatant  attendance  in  tbe 
Haaaa;  bto  mind  waa  aeon  aagrcaaed  1»y  pnbUc  carea,  alarma,  and  terrors;  hia  bnaineia  waa  left  to  snbaltems;  bis  prtTate 
aiUm  aagleeted,  aad  coatiaaed  to  be  ao  to  tbe  end  of  hia  life.  If  hia  Awtnae  bad  not  been  Tery  large,  be  mast  baye  died 
as  pew  aa  Mr.  a.  Adama  or  Mr.  Gerry."— JMia  Adama  to  WUUam  2Wor,  .Kmm  Ui^  UlT.   L{/k  amd  Worita  qfJaki^ 

I  life  aad  Worka  ef  Joha  Adams,  ToL  a,  page  tia. 

I  It  fegeaenUybeHeTed  that  thia  waa  the  only  rhetorical  effort  made  by  Mr.  Hanco(^    TbereialnthelAraiyeftbe 
Hew  TcA  Histeclcal  Society  a  rery  carloaa  pam^ilet,  purporting  to  be  a  **8peech  of  his  Sxcelleney  John  Hancock,  Preal* 
anteCOoBgramatPbllftdelphia.**   It  ia  la  Fren^Ai,  and  bears  the  date  ef  1771   Ita  origin  aad  biatery  are  not  known  to 
ma,  Bar  bare  I  erer  met  with  aay  aotice  ef  it  elsewhera. 
VOL,  L — 16. 
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of  rioheB  to  yiitae,  came  from  him  with  a  aingolar  dignity  and  grace.''  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  this  year,  Hancock  waa  dected  President  of  the  ProTuidal  Oongress  of  Massadiiifletti, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  Peyton  Bandolph  in  the  presidency  of  the  0<HitiDentil 
Congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia.  He  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indep^denoe,  and  tiie 
foroe  with  which  he  made  that  signature,  shows  >'that  it  was  neyer  intended  to  be  eraaei" 
Continning  in  Oongress  nntal  1779;  he  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  retained  to  hk 
h<»ne  at  Boston.  In  1780  he  was  elected  Goyemor  of  Massachnsett^  and  occnpied  the  gube^ 
natorial  chur  nnt^  1785,  when  he  was  socceeded  by  Mr.  Bowdoin,  for  two  years.  He  wai 
again  elected  goyemor  in  1787,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  remainder  of  his  liiSd.  HU 
exertions  in  &yor  of  the  adq>tion  of  the  Federal  Oonstitntion  in  his  natiye  State,  were  imtiriBg 
and  effectiye.  As  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  he  submitted  the  constitution  to  the  legialatore 
and  urged  the  formAti9n  of  the  conyention  which  met  In  January,  1788.  It  has  been  observed 
says  Sulliyan,  that  the  adoption  of  this  instrument  in  Massachusetts  m&y  haye  d^waded  oa 
Goyemor  Hancock.  He  had  been  absent  some  days  from  illness.  On  resuming  his  place,  he 
remarked  on  the  difference  of  opinion  which  preyailed  in  the  conyention,  as  he  had  seen  from 
the  papers,  and  proposed  that  the  constitution  should  be  adopted;  but  that  the  adoption  ahoold 
be  accompanied  by  certain  amendments,  to  be  submitted  to  Oongress  and  to  the  States.  He 
expressed  his  belief  that  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the  constitution,  under  the  expectaHon  that 
the  amendments  would  be  ratified.  The  discusrion  i^pears  then  to  haye  tumed  on  the  probi- 
biUty  of  obtaining  such  ratification.  It  cannot  be  assumed,  for  certainty,  that  this  measure  of, 
Hancock's  secured  the  adoption,  but  it  is  highly  probable.* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Goyemor  Hancock's  lifle,  he  was  seyerely  afflicted  with  the  goat, 
and  to  a  great  degree  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  On  the  eighth  of  October, 
1798,  he  died,  in  the  fifty->seyenth  year  of  his  age.  To  record  with  precision  the  yirtoes  of  his 
mind,  says  a  contemporary, — the  philanthropy  of  his  heart— his  patriotism  or  his  useAilDesi^ 
were  to  insolt  the  judgment  of  eyery  American.  If  we  ascend  into  the  Senate  of  the  UiiioD, 
we  there  find  his  name  Jint  on  that  Magna  Oharta  which  ascertained,  yindicated  and  dedared 
the  IHDEPXNDBNCX  of  Amciic^— and  the  repeated  suffrages  of  lus  fellow-citizens  to  sostain  &e 
office  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  commonwealth,  show  how  hi^y  he  was  esteemed  as  capaUe 
to  guard  their  rights  in  the  cabinet  of  Massachusetts.  If  we  search  our  monicipal  records,  we 
flihaU  often  see  him  sustaining  with  honor  the  most  arduous  and  important  stations.  Look  we 
into  the  temples  of  the  Most  Blgh,  we  shall  there  yiew  numerous  marks  of  his  charity  and  be- 
neyolence.  But  if  we  explore  the  hearts  of  the  Indigent  and  distressed— the  widow  and  the 
orphan— we  shall  there  see  those  liyely  emotions  which  emphatically  say.  Our  JHmi  and  wr 
wpporUr  U  g<me!  The  pen  of  the  ready  writer  will  do  honor  to  his  seryices  and  to  his 
memory;  but  the  sorrow  yisible  In  the  countenance  of  eyery  description  of  citizens,  is  a  better 
testimony  to  his  exalted  character  than  the  sublimest  ^Ehsions  of  the  most  polished  writer.t 

*  Hie  ^onrentloii  nuiy  1mt«  been  Inflneneed  bj  mother  drenmstuieeh  Aboni  this  time  e  greet  meeting  of  nMehtatei 
was  held  et  the  Green  Dngon  teren,  dtnated  In  whnt  It  now  pert  of  Union  Street,  and  weeterlj  of  the  Beptiit  metUig' 
honee.  Tlie  teyem  and  the  street  were  thronged.  At  thia  meeting  reeolntiona  were  peised,  with  nnanlmltj  and  aedana- 
tlon,  In  &Tor  of  the  adoption.  Bnt,  notwithstanding  Hanooek'i  eonelMatorj  propoeal,  and  thla  expreaaton  of  pnblle  IbrihSi 
the  oonstHntion  waa  adopted  bj  a  amaU  m^oritj  of  iU^§Um  oat  of  three  hundred  and  flftj-flTe  yotea.  <8hff<ean*fi>- 
ndUar  LdtUn  oi»  P^Mtc  Clkcuraetm%  pp.  SA-ff. 

t  This  eologinm  la  taken  from  a  ** broadside**  In  the  poasearfon  of  the  editor,  eontalnlng  an  aoeonnt  of  the  **«h«afltflr 
nad  ftmecal  proceaalon  of  oar  late,  excellent,  and  worthy  €k>Taur<tt  Havoook,**  pabUshed  a  short  time  after  Us  deisaMi 
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THE  BOSTON  KASSAORB. 


This  oration  was  delivered  at  Boston,  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1774,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  '^horrid  massacre''  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1770.* 

Mxir,  Bbkthbbn,  Fathsbs  and  Fellow- 
OouBTSTMBN :  The  attentive  gravity,  the  ven- 
eraMe  i^pearance  of  this  crowded  audience; 
tiie  dignity  which  I  behold  in  the  countenances 
of  so  many  in  this  great  assembly;  the  solem- 
nity of  the  occasion  upon  which  we  have  met 
together,  Joined  to  a  consideration  of  the  part 
I  am  to  take  in  the  important  business  of  this 
day,  fill  me  with  an  awe  hitherto  unknown,  and 
heighten  the  sense  which  I  have  ever  had,  of 
my  nnworthiness  to  fill  this  sacred  desk.  But 
allured  by  the  call  of  some  of  my  respected 
Kdlow-oitizens,  with  whose  request  it  is  always 
my  greatest  pleasure  to  comply,  I  almost  forgot 
my  want  of  ability  to  perform  what  they  re- 
quired. In  this  situation  I  find  my  only  sun- 
port  in  aasurinff  myself  that  a  generous  people 
will  not  severely  censure  what  they  know  was 
weQ  intended,  though  its  want  of  merit  should 
prevent  their  being  able  to  applaud  it  And  I 
j)ray  that  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  interest 
of  my  country,  uid  the  hearty  detestation  of 
every  design  formed  against  her  liberties,  may 
be  admitted  as  some  apology  for  my  appearance 
in  this  place. 

I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  re- 
joiced in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-men;  and 
have  ever  considered  it  as  the  indispensable 
duty  of  every  member  of  society  to  promote, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  prosperity  of  every 
individual,  but  more  especially  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  he  belongs ;  and  also,  as  a  &ith- 
M  subject  of  the  State,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavors to  detect,  and  having  detected,  strenu- 
ously to  oppose  every  traitorous  plot  which  its 
enemies  may  devise  for  its  destruction.  8ecu- 
rity  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  gov- 
ttned,  is  so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil 
government,  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of 
a,  would  be  like  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to 
a«iBt  the  sun  in  enlightening  the  world ;  and  it 
eannot  be  either  virtuous  or  honorable,  to  air 
.tempt  to  support  a  government  of  which  this 
b  not  the  great  and  principal  basis ;  and  i%  is 
to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  influnous  to  at- 
tempt to  support  a  government  which  mani- 
festly tends  to  render  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  the  governed  insecure.  Some  boast  of 
being  fHends  to  government ;  I  am  a  friend  to 
ri^teons  government,  to  a  government  found- 
edupon  the  principles  of  reason  and  Justice; 
but  1  ffiarj  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  en- 
nuty  to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  ^stem,  which 
the  Britjah  administration  have  adopted  for  the 


»  8m  an  •eeovoi  of  tlilt  tflUr  In  tlM  Mto  at  pag*  Ml 


government  of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  gov- 
ernment— or  is  it  tyranny  ?  Here  suffer  me  to 
ask,  (and  would  to  Heaven  there  could  be  an 
answer,)  what  tenderness,  what  regard,  respect 
or  consideration  has  Great  Britain  shown,  in 
their  late  transactions,  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  ?  Or  rather  what  have  th^  omitted 
doing  to  destroy  that  security?  Tliey  have 
declared  that  they  have  ever  had,  and  of  right 
ought  ever  to  have,  full  power  to  make  laws  of 
sufficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatever.  They  have  exercised  this  pre- 
tended right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  with- 
out our  consent;  and  lest  we  should  show  some 
reluctance  at  parting  with  our  property,  her 
fleets  and  armies  are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad 
pretennons.  The  town  of  Boston,  ever  faith- 
ful to  the  British  Crown,  has  been  invested  by 
a  British  fleet:  the  troops  of  George  lU. 
have  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  not  to  engage 
an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a  bana  of  traitors  In 
trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
most  loyal  subiects  in  America — those  rights 
and  liberties  which,  as  a  father,  he  oujght  ever 
to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he  is  bound,  in  honor, 
to  defend  from  violation,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life. 

Let  not  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Brunswick  inform  posterity,  that  a  king,  de- 
scended from  that  glorious  monarch,  George 
n.,  once  sent  his  British  subjects  to  conquer 
and  enslave  his  subjects  in  iGnerica.  But  be 
perpetual  infamy  entailed  upon  that  villain 
who  dared  to  advise  his  master  to  such  execra- 
ble measures;  for  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the 
consequences  which  so  naturally  followed  upon 
sending  troops  into  America,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  which 
neither  God  nor  man  ever  empowered  them  to 
make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops, 
who  knew  the  errand  they  were  sent  upon, 
would  treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to  sub- 
jugate, with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness  which 
too  often  buries  the  honorable  character  of  a 
soldier  in  the  disgraceful  name  of  an  unfeeling 
ruffian.  The  troops,  upon  their  first  arrival, 
took  possession  of  our  senate-house,  and  point- 
ed their  cannon  against  the  Judgment-haU,  and 
even  continued  them  there  whilst  the  supreme 
court  of  Judicature  for  this  province  was  actu- 
ally sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  king^s  subjects.  Our  streets  night- 
ly resounded  irith  the  noise  of  riot  and  de- 
bauchery; our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly 
exposed  to  shamefhl  insults,  and  often  felt  the 
efracts  of  their  violence  and  outrage.  But  this 
was  not  all:  as  though  they  thought  it  not 
enough  to  violate  our  civil  rights,  they  en- 
deavored to  deprive  us  of  the  eojoyment  of  our 
religious  privUeges ;  to  vitiate  our  morals,  and 
thereby  render  us  deserving  of  destruction* 
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Henoe  the  rode  din  of  aimf  whkh  l»i>ke  in 
upon  joor  solemn  devotions  in  jonr  temples, 
on  that  daj  hallowed  hj  Heaven,  and  set  apart 
bj  God  himself  for  his  peculiar  worship.  Hence;, 
impious  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  oft«i  tortnred 
jonr  unaccustomed  ear.  Hence,  all  the  arts 
which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent,  were 
used  to  betrajr  our  jouth  of  one  sex  into  ex< 
travagance  and  effeminacv,  and  of  the  other, 
to  infamj  and  ruin ;  and  did  thej  not  succeed 
but  too  well  f  Did  not  a  reverence  for  religion 
sensibly  decay  f  Did  not  our  influits  almost 
learn  to  li^  out  curses  before  they  knew  their 
horrid  import  t  Did  not  our  youth  forget  they 
were  Americans,  and  reffardless  of  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  wise  ana  aged,  servilely  copy 
from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally 
must  overthrow  the  empire  of  Great  Britain? 
And  must  I  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that 
even  the  noblest,  fairest  part  of  all  the  lower 
erealion,  did  not  entirely  escape  the  cursed 
snare  f  ^When  virtue  has  once  erected  her 
throne  within  the  female  breast,  it  is  upon  so 
solid  a  basis  that  nothing  is  able  to  expel  the 
heavenly  inhabitant  But  have  there  not  been 
some,  few,  indeed,  I  hope,  whose  youth  and  in- 
experience have  rendered  them  a  prey  to 
wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflection,  they 
would  have  despised  and  hated  as  foes  to  Qod 
and  their  coun^f  I  fear  there  have  been 
some  such  unhapny  instances,  or  why  have  I 
seen  an  honest  fatner  clothed  with  shame ;  or 
why  a  virtuous  mother  ^-owned  in  tears? 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the 
transactions  of  that  dismal  night,  when  in  such 
quick  succession  we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief^ 
astonishment  and  rage;  when  Heaven  in  anger, 
for  a  dreadful  moment  suffered  hell  to  take  the 
reins ;  when  Satan  with  his  chosen  band  <^ned 
the  sluices  of  New  England^s  blood,  and  sacri- 
legiously polluted  our  umd  with  the  dead  bodies 
oiher  guiltless  sons  t  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death 
never  be  told  without  a  tear :  let  not  the  heav- 
ing bosom  cease  to  bum  with  a  manly  indigna- 
tion at  the  barbarous  story,  through  the  long 
tracts  of  future  time:  let  every  parent  tell  the 
shameful  story  to  his  listening  children  unUl 
tears  of  pity  listen  in  their  eyes,  and  boiling 
passions  shake  their  tender  fhunes ;  and  whilst 
the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  night  is  kept  a 
Jubilee  in  the  grim  court  of  pandraoonium,  let 
all  America  join  in  one  common  prayer  to 
Heaven,  that  the  inhuman,  unprovoked  mur- 
ders of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  planned  by 
Hillsborough,  and  a  knot  of  treacherous  knaves 
in  Boston,  and  executed  by  the  cruel  hand  of 
Preston  and  his  sanguinary  ooac^utors,  may 
ever  stand  on  history  without  a  parallel.  But 
what,  my  countrymen,  withheld  the  read^  arm 
of  vengeance  firom  executing  instant  justice  on 
the  vile  assassins  f  Perhaps  you  feared  promis- 
cuous carnage  might  ensue,  and  that  the  inno- 
cent might  share  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
performed  the  infernal  deed.  But  were  not  all 
guilty  t  Were  you  not  too  tender  oi  the  lives 
of  tfakose  who  came  to  fix  a  yoke  on  your  necks! 


But  I  must  not  too  severely  blame  alauh,  wbMi 
great  souls  only  can  commit    May  that  mag- 
nificence 6f  spirit  which  scorns  the  low  pur- 
suits of  malice,  may  that  generous  compasnon 
which  often  preserves  fh>m  ruin,  even  a  guttty 
villain,  for  ever  actuate  the  noble  bosoms  of 
Americans!    But  let  not  the  miscreant  host 
vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  theb  arms.  No; 
them  we  despised ;  we  dread  nothing  but  da- 
very.     Death  is  the  creature  of  a  pdtroon^s 
brains;  'tis  immortality  to  sacrifice  ounehss 
for  the  salvati<m  of  our  country.    We  fear  not 
death.   That  gloomy  night,  the  pale-faced  moon, 
and  the  affi*ighted  stars  that  hurried  thnnirii 
the  sky,  can  witness  that  we  fear  not  deaUL 
Our  hearts  which,  at  the  recollection,  ^ow  with 
rage  that  four  revolving  years  have  scarcely 
taught  us  to  restrain,  can  witness  that  we  kt 
not  death ;  and  happy  it  is  for  those  who  dared 
to  insult  us,  that  their  naked  bones  are  not  now 
piled  up  an  everlasting  monument  of  Massachu- 
setts' bravery.    But  they  retired,  they  fled,  and 
in  that  flight  they  found  their  only  si2fety.  We 
then  expected  that  the  hand  of  puUic  justice 
would  soon  inflict  that  punishment  upon  the 
murderers,  which,  by  the*  Jaws  of  God  and  man, 
they  had  incurred.'*'    But  let  the  unbiased  pen 
of  a  Robertson,  or  perhaps  of  some  equally 
famed  American,  conduct  this  trial  before  the 
great  tribunal  of  succeeding  generations.  And 
Uiough  the  murderers  may  escape  the  just  re- 
sentment of  an  enraged  people ;  though  drowsy 
justice,  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous  draught 
prepared  for  her  cup,  still  nods  upon  her  rotten 
seat,  yet  be  assured,  such  complicated  crimes 
will  meet  their  due  reward.   Tdl  me,  ye  bloody 
butchers  I  ye  villains  high  and  low  I  ye  wretch- 
es who  contrived,  as  well  as  you  who  executed 
the  inhuman  deedl  do  you  not  feel  the  goads 
and  stings  of  conscious jruilt  pierce  through 
your  savage  bosoms?    Though  some  of  yoa 
may  think  yourselves  exalted  to  a  height  that 
bidis  deflance  to  human  justice;  and  others 
shroud  yourselves  beneath  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  buHd  your  hopes  oi  safety  on  the  low 
arts  of  cunning,  chicanery  and  falsdiood;  yet 
do  you  not  sometimes  feel  the  gnawings  of  that 
worm  which  never  dies?    Do  not  the  injured 
shades  of  Maverick,  Gray,  CaldweU,  Attucks 
and  Carr,  attend  you  in  your  solitaiy  walks; 
arrest  you  even  in  the  midst  of  your  debancb- 
eries,  and  fill  even  your  dreams  with  terror? 
But  if  the  unappeased  manes  of  the  dead  should 
not  disturb  their  murderers,  yet  surely  even 
your  obdurate  hearts  must  shrink,  and  your 
guilty  blood  must  chill  within  your  rigid  veins, 
when  you  behold  the  misetable  Monk,  the 
wretched  victim  of  your  savage  cruelty.    Ob* 
serve  his  tottering  knees,  which  scaroe  sustain 
his  wasted  body;  look  on  his  haggard  eyes; 
mark  well  the  death-like  paleness  on  his  fallen 
cheek,  and  tell  me,  does  not  the  si^t  phmt 
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in  your  toulsf    Unluippy  Monk!  oat 

[In  the  gaj  mom  of  manhood,  from  all  the 
Jogni  whieh  aweeten  life,  doomed  to  drag  on  a 
pitifiil  exietenoe,  without  ey^i  a  hope  to  taste 
the  pleaeorea  of  returning  health !  Yet  Monk, 
tbum  Uyeit  not  in  vain;  thoa  liveat  a  warning 
to  thy  ooontry,  which  sympathizes  with  thee 
in  thy  sufferings;  thou  liyest  an  affecting,  an 
alarmW  instance  of  the  nnhonnded  violence 
which  lost  of  power,  assisted  by  a  standing 
amy,  «an  lead  a  traitor  to  commit 

For  Bfl  he  bled,  and  now  laogni^es.  The 
wonndfl,  by  which  he  is  tortored  to  a  Ihigering 
dMth,  were  aimed  at  onr  country !  Sorely  the 
meek-eyed  Charity  can  never  behold  soch  snf- 
feringa  with  indifference.  Nor  can  her  lenient 
hand  forbear  to  poor  oil  and  wine  into  these 
wonnds,  and  to  assoage,  at  least,  what  it  cannot 
heaL^ 

Patriotism  is  ever  united  with  humanity  and 
corapaasaoo.  This  noble  affection,  which  im- 
pels ua  to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  even  life 
ttsei^  to  our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common 
qrmptthy  and  tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and 
mnat  evipr  have  a  particular  feeling  for  one  who 
suffers  in  a  public  cause.  Thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  this,  I  need  not  add  a  word  to  en- 
gage yoor  compassion  and  bounty  towards  a 
nUow-oitizen,  who,  with  long  protracted  an- 
gsMh,  fiUls  a  victim  to  the  relentless  rage  of  our 
common  euemiea. 

Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  par- 
riesdesl  how  dare  yon  tread  upon  the  eartlL 
whieh  has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
it^q^i^ifnfai^  thed  by  your  wicked  hands  f  How 
dare  yon  breathe  that  air  which  wafted  to  the 
ear  of  Heaven  the  groans  of  those  who  fell  a 
saerifioe  to  your  accursed  ambition?  But  if 
the  laboring  earth  doth  not  expand  her  Jaws ; 
if  the  air  you  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to 
be  the  minister  of  death;  yet,  hear  it  and 
trsBiblA  I  The  eye  of  Heaven  penetrates  the 
darlEcat  chambers  of  the  soul,  traces  the  lead- 
ing due  through  all  the  labyrinths  which  your 
MastrkMia  foUy  has  devised;  and  you,  how- 
ever yoa  may  have  screened  yourselves  from 
boman  eyea,  must  be  arraigned,  must  Ufb  your 
haada,  red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death 
yoa  hiave  procured,  at  the  tremendous  bar  of 
Qodl 

Bvt  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death, 
and  leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that 
iaiporCaDt  day.  when  our  naked  souls  must 
■taM  b^ore  tnat  Being,  from  whom  nothing 
eaa  be  hid.  I  would  not  dweil  too  long  upon 
th«  horrid  eflfocts  which  have  already  fdlowed 
from  qaartering  regular  tro<^  in  this  town. 
Let  our  nusfoiiUmes  teach  posterity  to  guard 
againit>aoch  evils  for  the  future.  Standing  ar- 
miea  are  sometimes,  (I  would  by  no  means  say 
gc««ffaUy,  moeh  less  universally,)  composed  ii 
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persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  unlit  to 
live  in  civil  society;  who  have  no  other  mo- 
tives of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of 
the  present  gratification  of  their  passions  sug- 
gests ;  who  have  no  property  in  any  country ; 
men  who  have  given  up  their  own  liberties, 
and  envy  those  who  ei\|oy  liberty;  who  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  a  George  or 
a  Louis;  who,  for  the  addition  of  one  penny  a 
day  to  their  wages,  would  desert  from  the 
Christian  cross,  ai^  fight  under  the  orescent  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  From  such  men  as  these, 
what  has  not  a  State  to  fearf  With  snob  as 
these,  usurping  C»sar  passed  the  Rubicon; 
with  such  as  these,  he  humbled  mighty  Rome, 
and  forced  the  mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a 
master  in  a  tndtor.  These  are  the  men  whom 
sceptred  robbers  now  employ  to  frtistrate  thia 
designs  of  God,  and  render  vain  the  bounties 
which  his  gracious  hand  pours  indiscriminately 
upon  his  creatures.  By  these,  the  miserable 
slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other  ex- 
tensive countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched, 
though  their  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil 
luxuriously  fertile.  By  thcM,  France  and 
Snain,  though  blessed  by  nature  with  all  that 
administers  to  the  convenience  of  lifj^  have 
been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state  in 
which  they  now  appear;  and  by  tibese,  Britain 
^but  if  I  was  poMessed  of  the  gift  of  prophe- 

S,  I  dare  not,  except  by  divine  command,  unfold 
e  leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  armies  are  so  hurtfril  to  a 
State,  periiaps  my  countrymen  may  demand 
some  substitute,  some  other  means  of  render- 
ing us  secure  a^^inst  the  incursions  of  a  foreig|i 
enemy.  But  can  you  be  one  moment  at  a  loss  ? 
Will  not  a  well-discipUned  militia  afford  you 
ample  security  against  foreign  foes  ?  We  want 
not  courage ;  it  u  discipline  alone  in  which  we 
are  exceeded  by  the  most  formidable  troops 
that  ever  trod  the  earth.  Surely  our  hearts 
fiutt^  no  more  at  the  sound  of  war,  than  did 
those  of  the  immortal  band  of  Persia,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  invincible  Roman  le- 
gions, the  Turkish  Janissaries,  the  gem  iTarmei 
of  France,  or  the  well  known  grenadiers  of 
Britain.  A  well  disciplined  miliua  is  a  safe, 
an  honorable  guard  to  a  community  like  this, 
whose  inhabitants  are  by  nature  brave,  and  are 
laudably  tenacious  of  that  fi-eedom  in  which 
they  were  bom.  From  a  well-reffulated  mili- 
tia, we  have  nothing  to  fear ;  their  interest  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  State.  When  a 
country  is  invaded,  the  militia  are  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  its  defence;  they  march  into  the  field 
with  that  fortitude  which  a  consciousness  of 
the  Justice  of  their  cause  inspires;  they  do  not 
jeo^ud  their  lives  for  a  master  who  considers 
them  only  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition, 
and  whom  they  regard  only  as  the  daily  dis- 
penser of  the  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and 
water.  No,  they  fight  for  their  houses,  their 
lands,  for  their  wives,  their  children;  for  all 
who  claim  tiie  tenderest  names^  and  are  held 
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dearest  in  their  hearts;  thej  fight  pro  aru  st 
foeiB^  for  their  liberty,  and  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  God.  And  let  it  not  offend,  if  I  aay, 
that  no  militia  ever  appeared  in  more  fionrish- 
ing  condition,  than  that  of  this  province  now 
doth ;  and  pardon  me  if  I  saj,  of  this  town  in 
particular.  I  mean  not  to  boast ;  I  wonld  not 
excite  envj,  but  manly  emulation.  We  have 
all  one  common  cause ;  let  it,  therefore,  be  our 
only  contest,  who  shall  most  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  America.  And  may 
the  same  kind  Providence  which  has  watched 
over  this  country  from  her  infant  state,  still 
enable  us  to  defeat  our  enemies.  I  cannot  here 
forbear  noticing  the  signal  manner  in  which 
the  designs  of  uiose  who  wish  not  well  to  us, 
have  been  discovered.  The  dark  deeds  of  a 
treacherous  cabal,  have  been  brought  to  public 
view.  You  now  know  the  serpents  who,  whilst 
cherished  in  ^our  bosoms,  were  darting  their 
envenomed  stings  into  the  vitals  of  the  consti- 
tution. But  the  representatives  of  the  people 
have  fixed  a  mark  on  these  ungrateful  monsters, 
which,  thouffh  it  may  not  make  them  so  secure 
as  Cain  of  old,  yet  renders  them  at  least  as  in- 
ilunous.  Indeed,  it  would  be  affirontive  to  titie 
tutelar  deity  of  this  country,  even  to  despair  of 
saving  it  from  ^  the  snares  which  human 
policy  can  lay. 

True  it  is,  that  the  British  ministry  have  an- 
nexed a  salary  to  the  office  of  the  governor  of 
this  province,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  revenue, 
raised  in  America,  without  our  consent.  They 
have  attempted  to  render  our  courts  of  justice 
the  instruments  of  extending  the  authority  of 
acts  of  the  British  Parliament  over  this  colony, 
by  making  the  judges  dependent  on  the  Britiah 
administration  for  their  support  But  this  peo- 
ple will  never  be  enslavedwitii  their  eyes  open. 
The  moment  they  knew  that  the  governor  was 
not  such  a  governor  as  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
vince points  out,  he  lost  his  power  of  hurtinff 
them.  They  were  alarmed;  they  suspected 
him— have  guarded  against  him,  and  he  has 
found  that  a  wise  and  a  brave  people,  when 
they  know  their  danger,  are  fruitnil  m  expedi- 
ents to  escape  it 

The  courts  of  ludicature,  also,  so  far  lost 
their  dignity,  by  being  supposed  to  be  under 
an  undue  influence,  wat  our  representatives 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  resolve  that 
they  were  bound  to  declare,  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  other  salary  besides  that  which 
the  general  court  should  mmt  them;  and  if 
they  did  not  make  this  aedaration,  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  impeach 
them. 

Great  expectations  were  also  formed  from 
the  artfbl  scheme  of  allowing  the  East  India 
Oompany  to  export  tea  to  America,  upon  their 
own  account  This  certainly,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  have  effected  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
trivers, and  gratified  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  our  adversaries.  We  soon  should  have 
found  our  trade  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and 
taxes  imposed  on  every  thing  which  we  con- 


sumed; nor  would  it  have  be^  strange,  if;  in 
a  few  years,  a  company  in  London  should  have 
purchased  an  exclusive  right  of  tredhig  to 
America.  But  their  plot  was  soon  disoovered. 
The  people  soon  were  aware  of  the  pinson 
which,  with  so  much  craft  and  subtilty,  had 
been  concealed.  Loss  and  dismoe  ensued: 
and,  perhaps  this  long  concerted  master-piece 
of  policy,  may  issue  in  the  total  disuse  of  tea 
in  this  country,  which  wHl  eventually  be  the 
saving  of  the  lives  and  the  estates  of  thousands. 
Yet  while  we  rejoice  that  the  adversary  has 
not  hitherto  prevailed  against  us,  let  us  by  no 
means  put  off  the  harness.  Restless  malice 
and  disappointed  ambition  will  still  suggest 
new  measures  to  our  inveterate  enemiea. 
Therefore,  let  us  also  be  rcwdy  to  take  the  field 
whenever  danger  calls ;  let  us  be  united  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  eadi  other  by  pro- 
moting a  general  unicm  amonff  us.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  committees  of  oorrespoodenoe^ 
for  this  and  the  other  towns  of  this  province, 
towards  uniting  the  inhabitants;  let  them 
still  go  on  and  prosper.  Much  has  been 
done  by  the  committees  of  oorreq>ondence  for 
the  Houses  of  Assembly,  in  this  and  onr  sis- 
ter colonies,  for  uniting  Uie  inhabitants  oi 
the  whole  continent,  for  the  seoority  of  their 
common  interest  May  success  ever  attend 
their  generous  endeavons.  But  permit  me 
here  to  suggest  a  general  congress  <^  deputies, 
from  the  several  Houses  of  Assembly  on  the 
continent,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  es- 
tablishing such  an  union  as  tiie  present  posture 
of  our  affairs  require.  At  such  a  congresa,  a 
firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  security  of 
our  rights  and  liberties ;  a  system  may  be  form- 
ed for  our  conunon  safety,  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to  frw^te  any  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  our  constitution:  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure 
honor  and  wealth  to  Great  Britain,  even  agaimtt 
the  inclinations  of  her  ministers,  whose  dutr  it 
is  to  study  her  welfare;  and  we  shall  also  &ee 
ourselves  fitnn  those  unmannerly  pillagNs  who 
impudently  tell  us,  tiiat  they  are  hooised  by  an 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  to  thrust  tiieir 
dirty  hands  into  the  pockets  of  every  Ameri- 
can. But  I  trust  the  luu^py  lime  will  come, 
when,  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  those 
noxious  vermin  will  be  swept  for  ever  from  the 
streets  of  Boston. 

Surely  yon  never  will  tamely  suffer  this 
country  to  be  a  den  of  thieves.  Bememher, 
my  friends,  from  whom  you  ^rang.  Let  not  a 
meanness  of  ^irit^  unknown  to  those  whom 
yon  boast  of  as  your  fiathers,  excite  a  thought 
to  the  dishonor  of  your  mothers.  I  ooi^nre 
you,  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  all  that  is  honor- 
able, by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  only  that  ye  pray,  ^ 
but  that  ye  act;  that,,  if  necessary,  ye  nght, 
and  even  die,  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Jerosa- 
lem.  Break  in  sunder,  with  noble  disdain,  the 
bonds  with  which  the  Philistines  have  bound 
you.  Buffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  hy 
the  soft  arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  into  the 
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pH  digged  for  jour  destrnotion.  Deepise  the 
glared  wealth.  That  people  who  paj  great- 
er respect  to  a  wealthy  Tilliun  than  to  an  hon- 
esty upright  man  in  poverty,  almost  deserve  to 
be  enslaved;  they  plainly  show  that  wealth, 
however  it  may  be  aoqaired,  is,  in  their  esteem, 
to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

But  I  thank  God,  that  America  ahonnds  in 
men  who  are  superior  to  all  temptation,  whom 
nothing  can  divert  from  a  steady  porsoit  of  the 
interest  of  their  country ;  who  are  at  once  its 
ornament  and  safeguard.  And  sure  1  am,  I 
should  not  incur  your  displeasure,  if  I  pidd  a 
reqMot,  so  justly  due  to  their  much  honored 
characters,  m  tMs  place.  But  when  I  name  an 
Ad^"*  such  a  numerous  host  of  fellow-patri- 
ots Tuah  upon  my  mind,  that  I  fear  it  would 
take  up  t<K>  much  of  your  time,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  call  over  the  illustrious  rolL  But 
your  grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men ; 
and  their  revered  names,  m  all  succeeding  times, 
shall  grace  the  annals  of  America.  From  them 
let  us,  my  friends,  take  example ;  from  them 
let  us  catch  the  divine  enthusiasm ;  and  feel, 
esMoli  tor  himself  the  godlike  pleasure  of  dif- 
fitsing  happiness  on  all  around  us;  of  deliver- 
ing the  oppressed  from  the  iron  grasp  of  tyran- 
ny; of  changing  the  hoarse  complaints  and 
hitter  moans  of  wretched  slaves  into  those 
cheefful  songs,  which  fr-eedom  and  contentment 
miut  inspire.  There  is  a  heartfelt  satis£EU)tion 
in  jeflecting  on  our  exertions  for  the  public 


weal,  which  all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  ty- 
rant can  inflict,  will  never  Uike  away ;  which 
the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom 
we  have  saved  from  rain,  cannot  rob  us  of. 
The  virtuous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  mankind 
merits  a  reward,  which  even  a  want  of  success 
in  his  endeavors  to  save  his  country,  the  heavi- 
est misfortune  which  can  befall  a  genuine  pa- 
triot, cannot  entirely  prevent  him  from  re- 
ceiving. 

I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that 
the  present  noble  struggle  for  liberty  will  ter- 
minate gloriously  for  America.  And  let  us 
play  the  man  for  our  Gk>d,  and  for  the  cities  of 
our  Gk>d;  while  we  are  using  the  means  in  our 
power,  let  us  humbly  commit  our  righteous 
cause  to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
loveth  righteousness  and  hatetii  iniquity.  And 
having  secured  the  qiprobation  of  our  hearts, 
by  a  faithful  and  unwearied  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  our  country,  let  us  Joyfully  leave  our 
concerns  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  ndsetii  up 
and  pulleth  down  the  empires  and  kin^oms  of 
the  world  as  he  pleases ;  and  with  cheerM  sub- 
mission to  his  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say, 
'^  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  nei- 
ther shaU  fruit  be  in  the  vines ;  the  labor  of 
the  olive  shall  fiul,  and  the  field  shall  yield  no 
meat:  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold, 
and  tnere  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls;  yet 
we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  we  will  joy  in  the 
God  of  our  salvation.** 
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Thx  ancestors  of  John  Adams  were  virtaons,  himble  and  respectable.  His  ftther,  John 
Adams,  senior,  was  for  several  years  a  deacon  of  the  first  church  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
and  for  a  long  period  acted  a  conspicnoos  part  in  the  municipal  affidrs  of  that  town.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  '*a  man  of  strict  piety,  and  great  integrity;  much  esteemed  and  beloyed,  wherersr 
he  was  known,  which  was  not  far,  his  sphere  of  life  being  not  eztensiye.^  In  the  latter  psrt 
of  October,  1784^  this  John  Adams  was  married  to  Susannah,  adanghter  of  Peter  Boylston,  hj 
whom  he  had  three  children.  John,  the  snlject  of  this  monoir,  was  the  eldest,  and  was  bom 
at  Braintree,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1785.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  the  minister  of  the  first  Congregaticmal  church  of  his  native 
town,  and  subsequently  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cleverly,  a  reader  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  ssme 
place.  He  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  due  course  graduated, 
a  finished  scholar,  bearing  a  high  reputation  for  frankness,  honesty  and  indefatigable  industrj. 
From  college  he  went  to  Worcester,  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  grammar  schooL  This  occu- 
pation afforded  little  satisfaction  to  him.  *'  As  a  haughty  monarch  ascends  his  throne,**  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  the  pedagogue  mounts  his  awM  (freat  ehair^  and  dispenses  right  and 
justice  through  his  whole  empire.  His  obsequious  subjects  execute  the  imperial  mandates 
with  cheerfrilness,  and  think  it  their  high  hqipiness  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  empe- 
ror. Sometimes  paper,  sometimes  his  penknife,  now  birch,  now  arithmetic,  now  a  ferule,  then 
ABC,  then  scolding,  then  thwacking,  calls  for  the  pedagogue*s  attention.  At  length,  his 
Q>irits  all  exhausted,  down  comes  pedagogue  from  his  throne,  and  walks  out  in  awful  solenmify, 
through  a  cringing  multitude.  In  the  afternoon,  he  passes  through  the  same  dreadfbl  scenes, 
smokes  his  pipe  and  goes  to  bed.  «  «  «  ♦  The  schod  is  indeed  a  school  of  affliction.  A 
large*  number  of  littie  runtiings,  just  capable  of  lisping  ABC,  and  troubling  the  master.  But 
Dr.  Savil  tells  me  for  my  comfort,  '  by  cultivating  and  pruning  these  tender  plants  in  the  gar- 
den of  Worcester,  I  shall  make  some  of  them  plants  of  renown  and  cedars  of  Lebancm.'  How- 
ever this  be,  I  am  certain  that  keeping  this  school  any  length  of  time  would  make  a  base  weed 
and  ignoble  shrub  of  me.''*  In  1756  Mr.  Adams  joined  to  the  labors  of  his  school,  that  of  the 
study  of  law.  Necessity  drove  me  to  this  detem^nation,  he  says  in  his  diary,  but  my  iuclina- 
tkm,  I  think,  was  to  preach ;  however,  that  would  not  do.  He  continued  in  this  course  of 
double  duty  and  '*  hard  fortune  ^  for  two  years,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
May,  1761,  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  family  mansion  until  his  marriage,  in  the  fall  of  l76i. 

The  first  prominent  public  duty  to  which  Mr.  Adams  was  called,  was  connected  with  the 
Stamp  Act  difficulties,  in  1765.  One  of  the  consequences  of  that  act  was  the  closing  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  province.  Mr.  Adams,  associated  with  Jeremiah  Gridley  and  James 
Otis,  was  deputized  to  appear  as  counsel  for  the  town  of  Boston,  before  the  governor  and  coon- 
dl,  in  support  of  its  memorial,  xoffing  the  opening  of  the  courts.  '^  It  fell  upon  me,"  he  says, 
^*  without  one  moment's  opportunity  to  consult  any  authorities,  to  open  an  argument  upon  a 

*  Uii  tad  Woiki  of  John  Adami,  vol.  1,  p.  ST. 
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qnestkm  that  wm  never  made  before, — ^whelher  the  courts  of  law  shoold  be  open  or  not  f  I 
groonded  my  argument  on  the  inraliditj  of  the  stamp  act,  it  not  being  in  any  sense  onr  aot^ 
having  never  consented  to  it ;  but,  lest  that  foundation  should  not  be  sufficient,  on  the  present 
neoessitj  to  prevent  a  fkulure  of  Justice,  and  the  present  impossibility  of  carrying  that  act  into 
execuUon.^  This  argument  had  no  weight  with  the  governor,  who  considered  the  matter  in 
qoe8ti<A  as  "  belonging  to  the  courts  to  decide.*'  However,  after  a  short  dday,  the  courts 
were  opened,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  stamp  act  was  repealed.  The  same  year  (1765)  the  val- 
uaUe  disserta^ons  on  the  canon  and  feudal  law,  appeared  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  These  were 
written  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  attracted  much  attention  in  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 
Sariy  in  1768,  Mr.  Adams  removed  to  Boston,  where,  soon  after,  the  office  of  advocate  general 
in  the  court  of  admiralty  was  tendered  him  by  Governor  Bernard.  This  he  refiised.  From 
this  period  he  became  deeply  involved  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  gradually  attained  a 
h]|^  position  at  the  bar. 

At  the  trials  of  Captiun  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers,  for  fhe  violence  committed  by  them 
on  the  evening  d  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  appeared  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners.  Mr.  Quincy  opened  the  defence  with  great  power  and  eloquence,  and 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  confined  himself  to  "a  dear  recapitulation  of  the  principles 
ci  the  common  law  in  cases  of  homicide."  t    The  soldiers  were  acquitted. 

The  extensive  labors  of  his  profesncm,  together  with  the  firequent  obligations  he  was  subjected 
to,  to  perform  some  arduous  duties  connected  with  public  affairs^  began  to  work  with  serious 
eflbcts  upon  his  health.  On  this  account  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  much  of  his  business 
and  political  affiurs,  abandon  his  house  in  the  town,  and  return  to  his  native  village.  This  he 
did  in  the  spring  of  1771,  retaining  his  office  in  Boston.  The  air  of  "still,  calm,  hai^y  Brain- 
tree,  and  the  fine  health-laden  breezes  from  the  sea,"  together  with  the  amusements  incident  to 
a  country  life,  soon  restored  him  to  health,  and  in  1778  he  again  entered  the  arena  of  politics, 
contributing  a  series  of  papers  to  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  on  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary,  in  answer  to  the  rumor  that  the  salaries  of  the  colonial  judges  were  to  be  pud  by  the 
Crown,  a  measure  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  colonists  as  productive  of  much  injury.  These 
papers  are  rich  in  professional  learning,  and  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

With  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  in  1774,  commences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  stagnation  of  trade  and  commerce,  brought  about  by  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  had  reduced  the  emoluments  of  his  profession  to  a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  the  picture 
of  the  fhture  then  q>read  before  him  was  dark,  sad  and  gloomy  enough.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
pirited. **  We  live,  my  dear  soul,  in  an  age  of  trial,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  his  wife.  "What 
will  be  the  consequence,  I  know  not.  Ihe  town  of  Boston,  for  aught  I  can  see,  must  suffer 
martyrdom.  It  must  expire.  And  our  principal  consolation  is,  that  it  dies  in  a  noble  oaus^-« 
the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  and  that  it  will  probably  have  a  glo* 
riouB  resurrection  to  greater  wealth,  ^lender  and  power  than  ever."  He  then  continued,  ad- 
vising a  retrenchment  in  the  expense  of  his  family,  and  a  strict  frugality,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  appeals  of  the  suffering.  "  Don't  imagine  from  all  this  that  I  am  in 
the  dumps,"  he  sdd.  "  Far  otherwise ;  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  felt  more  spirits  and  activity 
since  the  arrival  of  this  news  than  I  have  dcme  for  years.  I  look  upon  this  as  the  last  effort  of 
Lord  Korth's  despair,  and  he  will  as  surely  be  defeated  in  it  as  he  was  in  the  project  of  the  tea.t 
About  this  time  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  place  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  council  of  General  Gage,  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
receive  him.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Congress  which  met  in  September  of  that 
year,  and  upon  its  <Hrganization,  took  his  seat.    Of  many  of  the  important  committees  of  this 

•  IMarj  of  John  AdHM,  Id  vol.  ttf  Um  WorU  IMge  IM^ 

t  Bm  the  epeeehM  of  Mr.  AdAins  Mid  Mr.  QiUiiey,  Ib  the  fobteqaent  iM^pet  of  thb  TolanM. 

I  Life  end  Works  of  John  Adams,  toL  1,  page  148.  The  Boston  Port  bill  went  into  operation  on  the  flrtt  of  Jane,  1T74 
Hwsfnew  tennlBnted  at  noon;  the  harbor  was  closed  against  all  vessels,  and  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  ob* 
taining  tte  Beeeasarles  of  Ufa.  Contributtons  were  rsised  in  other  dtles  for  their  reUei;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marbtoketd 
tendered  the  use  of  their  wharves  to  the  merchants  of  the  (^pressed  dty. 
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Oongreai  he  was  a  n^ember,  and  rendered  eminent  service  in  the  prq>arati€m  oi  some  of  the  state 
piqpers  of  that  bodj.  He  remained  in  0<HigreM  nntil  the  aatomn  of  1777,  when  he  was  ohoMn 
a  commisBioner  to  the  Conrt  of  France,  in  the  place  of  Silas  Deane,  who  had  been  appointed 
the  previooB  jear,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee,  "  to  negotiate  treaties  with  foreign  powers." 
On  the  thirteenth  of  Febnuuy,  1778,  he  sailed  from  Mount  WoUaston,  in  Braintree,  taldng  with 
him  his  eldest  son,  John  Qoincy  Adams;  and  <m  the  eighth  of  April  following  arrived  at  Paris. 
He  learned  on  his  arrival  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  had  oondnded  the  treaties  of  allisnoe 
and  commerce  between  France  and  the  American  Colonies,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  their  ratification.  After  continuing  in  Europe  a  few  months,  without  waiting  f<v  a  recall 
he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  of  August,  1779.  On  his  arrival,  he  was 
elected  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  prepared  the  draught  of  that  instrument.  While  in  this  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed bj  Congress  '*  a  minister  plenipotentiary  for  negotiating  a  treatj  of  peace  and  a  trea^ 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain.^' 

This  appointment  he  accepted,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  thirteenth  of  November,  sailed  on 
board  the  French  Frigate,  The  Sensible.  After  a  long  and  tedious  passage  he  reached  Paris,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  mission.  A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  ^tpoint- 
ment  of  Mr.  Adams  to  this  service,  Henry  Laurens  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treatj  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  United  Netherlands.  On  his  passage  to  £un^  he  was  cq>tnred  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  at  London.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  )fr. 
Laurens'  misfortune,  Mr.  Adams  proceeded  to  the  Netherlands.  Soon  after  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  ci  amity  and  coomMree 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland,  with  instructi<ms  to  accede  to  any  treaty  of  neutrally  that 
might  arise  from  regulations  to  be  perfected  by  a  Congress  of  the  European  States,  then  in  con- 
templation. For  the  next  two  years  the  career  of  Mr.  Adams  exhibits  an  overwhdming  varied 
of  duties. 

Congress,  in  1781,  made  a  new  appointment  of  c(»nmissionerB  for  concluding  a  treaty  of  peaoe 
with  Great  Britain.  These  were  Bei\jamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  Henry  Laurens,  Thomas  Jelbr- 
son,  and  Mr.  Adams.  A  provisional  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  in  November,  1782,  and  a  defini- 
tive treaty  concluded  on  the  third  of  September  of  the  following  year.  While  the  treaty  was 
under  consideration  Mr.  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  firom  Holland,  where  he  had  resided  tat  a 
greater  portion  of  his  time  since  his  arrival  from  America,  and  on  its  conclusion  he  again  re- 
turned to  Holland,  where  he  reouuned  until  1784.  In  February,  1786,  he  was  appointed  by 
Congress  the  first  minister  plenipotentiary  firom  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  the 
subsequent  May  removed  to  England.  His  course  in  this  pontion  is  too  familiar  to  require  no- 
tice here.  On  his  return  home  in  1788,  he  was  elected  the  first  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  position  he  remained  during  the  eight  years' 
administration  of  Washington,  on  the  termination  of  which  he  was  elected  President*    Soon 

*  On  the  d*]r  of  bis  inangonUloii,  Mirdh  4th,  1T97,  Mr.  Aduu  wm  in  his  siztj-saoond  jMr.  He  was  dressed  In  sM 
fttlt  of  pewl-eoloredbroedeloth,  with  powdered  heir.  He  wm  then  held  on  the  top  of  his  heed.  Mr.  AdoM  was  ofmiddle 
•tatore  and  ftill  person,  and  of  slow,  deliberate  manner  unless  be  was  ezdted,  and  when  this  happened  he  eKpnssedkto- 
self  with  great  energj.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  of  great  learning,  and  of  eminent  abiHtj  to  nse  knowledge,  both  la 
speech  and  writing.  He  was  ever  a  man  of  purest  morals;  and  is  said  to  haye  been  a  firm  belleyer  in  Christlanitjr,  not 
from  habit  and  example,  bnt  from  diligent  investigations  of  its  proofk.  He  had  an  nnocMnpromlstng  regard  hr  his  own 
opinion,  and  was  strongly  contrasted  with  Washington  in  this  respcet  He  seemed  to  hsTe  sapposed  that  his  opinleas 
oonld  not  be  corrected  by  those  of  other  men,  nor  bettered  by  any  cemparlson.  Hehadbeenftom  eaily  manhood  a  sial* 
ons  patriot,  and  had  rendered  most  essentisl  serrlces  to  his  conntry,  at  home  and  abroad.  These  he  always  sseins  to  kste 
had  in  mind.  He  well  remembered  the  palnftil  straggles  experienced  in  Sorope,  to  obtain  aldflir  the  patriots  at  home,  and 
an  acknowledgment  of  independence  from  governments  there,  while  the  war  was  yet  regarded  in  England  as  rsbeDkMk 
He  ought  to  have  known,  as  would  seem  from  his  own  writings,  in  what  manner  pubUe  aerrices  are  eetlmated.  An  indl- 
Tidnal  can  easily  remember  how  much  good  he  has  done  to  a  community;  but  those  who  are  benefited  as  easily  iNgst 
If  public  ingratitude  is  common,  it  is  also  very  natural  It  is  not  tanprobable  that  Mr.  Adama  was  impatient  In  Sadlag 
how  mudi  more  the  easOy-undeistood  serrices  of  military  men  were  appreciated,  than  were  the  secluded  though  no  leM 
Important  ones  of  diplomatic  agency  and  cabinet  counsel.  Bo  made  up  ftwn  natural  pcopensttiea,  and  from  the  elm^^ 
■ranees  of  his  life,  Mr.  Adame  came  to  the  presidency  at  the  time  when  more  A>rbearance  and  discretion  were  reqalrsdlhsa 
he  is  supposed  to  have  had.    He  seems  to  have  been  deflolent  in  the  rare  excellence  of  attempting  to  sse  hlBself  ss  fthsa 
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after  his  rettrement  from  the  Preddenoy,  the  offioe  of  Govwuor  of  hisnatiye  State  wm  tendered 
him.  This  honor  he  declined,  on  aooonnt  of  his  tdranced  age  and  a  desire  to  remwn  in  the 
qoietnde  of  his  home. 

On  the  assemhling  of  the  Massachusetts  oonyention  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of 
that  State,  he  was  chosen  President  of  that  hody.  This  was  his  last  pnhlic  act  He  died  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1828.  A  remarkable  particular  in  the  last  wene  of  his  va- 
ried ttid  memorable  life  is  thus  given  by  one  of  his  cotemporaries.  The  jubUee  of  independence 
roused  his  dedinhig  faculties.  He  Inquired  the  cause  of  the  salutes,  and  was  told  it  was  the 
Fourth  of  July.  He  answered,  "It  is  a  great  and  glorious  day,"  and  never  spake  more.  Thus 
his  last  thoughts  and  hitest  words  were  like  those  of  his  whole  life—thoughts  and  words  which 
evinced  a  soul  replete  with  love  of  country  and  interest  in  her  welfare.* 
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This  ^eeoh  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
the  trial  6i  William  Weems,  James  Hartigan, 
and  others,  soldiers  hi  His  M^esty's  Twenty- 
ninth  re^ment,  for  the  murder  of  Crispus  At- 
tooka,  Samuel  Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  fifth  of  March,  1770.^ 

Ma.t  it  flbasb  toub  Hokobs,  and  Tor,  Gkn- 
TiMMXSi  OF  TH«  JuBT :  I  am  for  the  prisoners 
i^ihe  bar,  and  shall  apologize  for  it  only  in  the 
words  of  the  Marquis  Heccaria:  "If  I  can  but 
be  the  instrument  of  preservins  one  life,  his 
hlessings  and  tears  of  transport  shall  be  a  sufS- 
dcnt  consolation  to  me  for  the  contempt  of  all 
mankind."  As  the  prisoners  stand  before  you 
tor  their  lives,  it  may  be  proper  to  recollect 
with  what  temper  the  law  requires  we  should 
proceed  to  this  trial  The  form  of  proceeding 
at  their  amugnm^t  has  discovered  that  the 
spirit  of  the  utw  upon  such  occasions  is  con- 
fbnnahle  to  humanity,  to  conunon  sense  and 
feeling;  that  it  is  idl  benignity  and  candor. 
And  the  trial  commences  with  the  prayer  of 


wv  Urn;  and  1m  T«ntiired  to  Mst  m  thooffh  •▼•rybody  mw 
n  te  tgw  htaBiell  He  considered  011I7  what  wm  right  in 
Us  •wnvlew,  and  that  waa  to  be  carried  by  main  toret, 
vteterer  were  the  obstadea.— JVsimiMor  £«Mer«  o»  Public 
Ckarmtttn,  pp,  14S-14T. 

e  ThomaaJeAraon  died  on  the  Mine  day  with  Kr.Adama. 
Mr.  JefBMson^  death  occurred  at  ten  mlnntea  belbre  ono 
•*clo^  and  Mr.  Adattt*  at  Stc  o*clock,  P.  M.  The  Dedarm- 
tlon  of  Independence  waa  flrat  read  to  the  people  at  Phlla- 
^pi>i^  At  a  qoarter  belbre  fire  o^dock,  on  the  Foorth  of 
Jnly,  177S.— O^rMlcM  JbwnuU:  P4nn9yivania  Fadtei: 
jrr4»man'»  Journal,  17TT  .•  Jud90H'»  Biography  qf  Me 


tTfaiaapeedi  la  taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial,  **  taken 
In  ahoft4uuid  by  John  Hodgson,^  and  **pnbll8hed  by  per- 
■ynloaoftheOoBrt,"inBoaton,17TBL  A  copy  of  thia  pam- 
phlet, which  makea  nearly  two  hnndred  and  fifty  doaely- 
yrinted  pagea,  la  in  the  Llbraiy  of  the  New  Tork  Historical 
Society. 

t  Bee  sola  at  page  aOL 


the  court,  expressed  by  the  clerk,  to  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  judges,  empires,  and  worlds, 
''  God  Bend  you  a  good  deliverance.'' 

We  find,  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  great- 
est ihiglish  judges,  who  have  been  the  brightest 
of  mankind :— we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  more 
beneficial  that  many  guilty  persons  should 
escape  unpumshed  than  one  innocent  person 
should  suffer.  The  reason  is,  because  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  the  community  that  inno- 
cence should  be  protected  than  it  is  that  guilt 
should  be  punished ;  for  guilt  and  crimes  are 
so  frequent  in  the  world  that  all  of  them  cannot 
be  punished ;  and  many  times  they  happen  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence to  the  public  whether  they  are  punished 
or  not.  But  when  innocence  itself  Ib  brought 
to  the  bar  and  condemned,  especially  to  die, 
the  subject  will  exdaim,  it  is  immaterial  to  me 
whether  I  behave  well  or  ill,  for  virtue  itself  is 
no  security.  And  if  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
should  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  subject, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  security  whatso- 
ever.   I  will  read  the  words  of  the  law  itself. 

The  rules  I  shall  produce  to  you  from  Lord 
Ohief  Justice  Hale,  whose  character  as  a  law- 
yer, a  man  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  a 
Ohristian,  will  be  disputed  by  nobody  living; 
one  of  the  greatest  and  best  characters  ^e 
English  nation  ever  produced.  His  words  are 
these  (9  H.  H.  P.  0.) :  Tutius  semner  est  errare 
in  aoquietando  quam  in  punienao,  ex  parte 
miserioordiiB  quam  ex  parte  justitiie— it  is  al- 
ways safer  to  err  in  acquitting  than  punishing, 
on  the  part  of  mercy  than  the  part  of  justice. 
The  next  is  from  the  same  authority,  805.  Tu- 
tius erratur  ex  parte  mitiori— it  is  always  safer 
to  err  on  the  milder  side,  the  side  of  mercy. 
H.  H.  P.  0.  609:  The  best  mle  in  doubtful 
cases  is  rather  to  incline  to  acquittal  than  con- 
viction; andinpageSOO:  Quod dubitas, ne feoe- 
ris— where  you  are  doubtfol,  never  act ;  that  is, 
if  yon  doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  never  de- 
olarehim  guilty.    Tms isalways  therole, espe- 
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eially  in*  oaaet  of  life.  Anotlier  rnle  from  the 
sameaathor,  269,  where  be  Mjt:  latcwieoasei 
presamptive  evidences  go  far  to  prove  a  person 
guilty,  thongh  there  is  no  express  proof  of  the 
fact  to  be  committed  by  him ;  bat  then  it  must 
be  very  warily  pressed,  for  it  is  better  five  goilty 
persons  should  escape  nnponished  than  one  in- 
nocent person  should  die. 

The  next  anthority  i^sll  be  from  another 
Judge  of  equal  character,  considering  the  age 
wherein  he  lived;  that  is,  Chancellor  Fortescne 
in  Praise  of  the  Laws  of  En^and,  page  69. 
This  is  a  very  ancient  writer  on  the  ]&i^Bh 
law.  His  words  are:— "Indeed,  one  would 
rather,  much  rather,  that  twenfy  g^ty  persons 
esci^  the  punishment  of  death,  £an  one  inno- 
cent person  be  condemned  and  suffer  ci^itally." 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  says : — **  It  is  better 
five  guilty  persons  08014)0,  than  one  innocent 
person  suffer."  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue, 
you  see,  carries  the  matter  frirther,  and  says, 
"Indeed,  one  had  rather,  much  rather,  that 
twenty  guilty  persons  should  escape,  than  one 
innocent  person  suffer  capitally.''  Indeed,  this 
rule  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  law ;  there 
never  was  a  system  of  laws  m  the  world  in 
which  this  rule  did  not  prevail.  It  prevailed 
in  the  ancient  Roman  law,  and,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  it  prevails  in  the  modem  Roman 
law.  Even  the  judges  in  the  Courts  of  Inqui- 
sition, who  with  radcs,  burnings,  and  scourges 
examine  criminals,— even  there  they  preserve 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  it  is  better  the  guilty  should 
escape  punishment  than  the  innocent  suffer. 
Satius  esse  nocentem  absolvi  quam  insentem 
damnari.  This  is  the  temper  we  ought  to  set 
out  with,  and  these  the  rules  we  are  to  be 
governed  by.  And  I  shall  take  it  for  granted, 
as  a  first  principle,  that  the  eight  prisoners  at 
the  bar  had  better  be  all  acquitted,  though  we 
should  admit  them  all  to  be  guilty,  than  that 
any  one  of  them  should,  by  your  verdict^  be 
found  guilty,  being  innocent 

I  shall  now  consider  the  several  divisions  of 
law,  under  which  the  evidence  will  arrange 
itself. 

The  action  now  before  you  is  homicide ;  that 
is,  the  killing  of  one  man  by  another.  The  law 
calls  it  homicide ;  but  it  is  not  criminal  in  all 
cases  for  one  man  to  sli^  another.  Had  the 
prisoners  been  on  the  Plaint  of  ^(raAaiiL  and 
slain  an  hundred  Frtnehmen  qiiece,  the  Eng- 
lish law  would  have  considered  it  as  a  com- 
mendable action,  virtuous  and  praiseworthy; 
so  that  every  instance  of  billing  a  man  is  not  a 
crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  There  are  many 
other  instances  which  I  cannot  enumerate — an 
ofScer  that  executes  a  person  under  sentence  of 
death,  ^^  So  that,  gentlemen,  every  instance 
of  one  man's  killing  another  is  not  a  crime, 
much  less  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  death. 
But  to  descend  to  some  more  particulars. 

The  law  divides  homidde  into  three 
branches :  the  first  is  Justifiable,  the  second  ex- 
cusable, and  the  ^ird  felonious.  Felonious 
hotnicioe  is  subdivided  into  two  branches :  the 


first  is  murder,  which  is  kOHng  with  msHct 
aforethought;  the  second  is  manslangfater, 
which  is  killing  a  man  on  a  sudden  provocation. 
Here,  gentlemen,  are  four  sorts  of  homicide; 
and  you  are  to  consider  whether  aU  the  evi- 
dence amounts  to  the  first,  second,  third,  or 
fourth  of  t(iese  heads.  The  &ct  was  the  day* 
ing  five  unhi^py  persons  tiiat  night  You  are 
to  consider  whether  it  was  justifiable,  excusa- 
ble, or  felonious ;  and  if  felonious,  whether  it 
was  murder  or  manslaughter.  One  of  tiiese 
four  it  must  be.  You  need  not  divide  your 
attention  to  any  more  particulars.  I  shall, 
however,  before  I  come  to  the  evidence,  show 
you  several  authorities,  whidi  will  assist  you 
and  me  in  contemplating  the  evidence  before  us. 
I  shall  begin  with  justifiable  homicide.  If 
an  ofiScer,  a  sheriff,  execute  a  man  on  the 
callows,  draws  and  quarters  him,  as  in  case  of 
high  treason,  and  cuts  off  his  head,  this  is  Justi- 
fiable homicide.  It  is  his  duty.  So  also,  gen* 
tiemen,  the  law  has  planted  fences  and  barriers 
around  every  individual ;  it  is  a  castie  round 
every  man's  person,  as  well  as  his  house.  *  As 
the  love  of  Grod  and  our  neighbor  compre- 
hends the  whole  duty  of  man,  so  self-love  and 
social  comprehend  all  the  duties  we  owe  to 
mankind;  and  the  first  branch  is  self-love, 
which  is  not  only  our  indisputable  ri^t,  hot 
our  clearest  duty.  By  the  laws  of  nature,  this 
is  interwoven  in  the  heart  of  every  indi- 
vidual. God  Almighty,  whose  laws  we  cannot 
alter,  has  implanted  it  there,  and  we  can  anni- 
hilate ourselves  as  easily  as  root  out  this  affec- 
tion for  ourselves.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest 
principle  in  our  nature.  Justice  Blackstone 
calls  it  ^^  the  primary  cuion  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture." That  precept  of  our  holy  religion  which 
conunands  us  to  love  our  nei^bor  as  our- 
selves, does  not  command  us  to  love  our  neich- 
bor  better  than  ourselves,  or  so  weU.  No 
Christian  divine  has  given  this  interpretation. 
The  precept  enjoins  that  our  benevolence  to 
our  fellow-men  riionld  be  as  real  and  sincere  as 
our  affections  to  ourselves,  not  that  it  should 
be  as  great  in  degree.  A  man  is  authorized, 
therefore,  by  common  sense  and  the  laws  of 
England,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  to  love 
himself  better  than  his  fellow*suhject  If  two 
persons  are  cast  away  at  sea,  and  get  on  a 
plank  (a  case  put  by  Sir  Francis  Baconl  and 
the  plank  is  insufScient  to  hold  t^em  both,  the 
one  has  a  right  to  push  the  other  off  to  save 
himself.  The  rules  of  the  common  law,  there- 
fore, which  authorize  a  man  to  preserve  his 
own  life  at  the  expense  of  another's,  are  not 
contradicted  by  any  divine  or  moral  law.  We 
talk  of  liberty  and  prepay,  but  if  we  cut  up 
the  law  of  self-defence,  we  cut  up  the  found^ 
tionofboth;  and  if  we  give  up  this,  the  rest  is 
of  very  littie  vdue,  and  therefore  this  prindple 
must  be  strictiy  attended  to ;  for  whatsoever 
the  law  pronounces  in  the  case  of  these  eight 
soldiers  will  be  the  law  to  other  persons  and 
after  ages.  All  the  persons  that  have  dain 
mankind  in  this  oountiy,  from  the  beginning  to 
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thii  day,  bad  better  have  been  aoqnitted,  tb«n 
that  a  wrong  rule  and  precedent  sboiild  be 
established. 

I  shall  now  read  to  yon  a  few  aathorities  on 
this  subject  of  sdf-defenoe.  Foster,  27d,  in  the 
case  of  justifiable  self-defence :— ^^  The  injured 
party  maj  repel  force  with  force  in  defence  of 
person,  habitation,  or  property,  against  one 
who  manifestly  intendeth  and  endeavoreth 
with  violence  or  surprise  to  commit  a  known 
felony  upon  dther.  In  these  cases  he  is  not 
obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  adver* 
sary  till  he  finds  himself  out  oi  danger ;  and  if 
in  a  conflict  between  tiiem  he  happeneth  to 
kill,  such  killuig  is  justifiable.''  Keiling,  138, 
129.  I  must  entreat  you  to  consider  the  words 
of  this  authority.  The  injured  person  may 
repel  force  by  force  aoainst  any  who  endea- 
vors to  commit  any  kind  oi  felony  on  him 
or  his.  Here  the  rule  is,  I  have  a  right  to 
stand  on  my  own  defence,  if  you  intend  to 
commit  felony.  If  any  of  the  persons  made  an 
attack  on  these  soldiers,  with  an  intention  to 
rob  them,  if  it  was  but  to  take  their  hats  felo- 
niously, Uiey  had  a  right  to  kill  them  <m  the 
epol,  and  had  no  business  to  retreat  If  a 
robber  meets  me  in  the  street  and  commands 
me  to  surrender  my  purse,  I  nave  a  right  to 
kill  him  without  asking  any  qnestiims.  If  a 
person  commits  a  bare  assault  on  me,  this  wHl 
not  Justify  killing ;  but  if  he  assaults  me  in 
mch  a  manner  as  to  discover  an  intention  to 
kill  me,  I  have  a  right  to  destroy  him,  that  I 
may  put  it  out  of  hu  power  to  kill  me.  In  the 
case  you  will  have  to  consider.  I  do  not  know 
there  was  any  attempt  to  steal  from  these  per- 
sons ;  however,  there  were  some  persons  con- 
cerned who  would,*  probably  enough,  have 
stolen,  if  there  had  been  any  thins  to  steal^  and 
many  were  there  who  had  no  such  disposition. 
But  this  is  not  the  point  we  aim  at  llie  ques- 
tion is,  are  you  satisfied  the  people  made  the 
attack  in  order  to  kill  the  soldiers  ?  If  you  are 
satisfied  that  the  people,  whoever  they  were, 
made  that  assault  with  a  design  to  kill  or  maim 
the  soldiers,  this  was  such  an  assault  as  will 
jurtify  the  soldiers  killing  in  their  own  defence. 
Further,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  make  another 
qnestioii,  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  their 
real  intention  was  to  kill  or  maim,  or  not?  If 
any  reasonaUe  man.  in  the  utuation  of  one  of 
these  soldiers,  woula  have  had  reason  to  believe 
in  Uie  time  of  it,  that  the  people  came  with  an 
intention  to  kill  him,  whether  you  have  this 
satia&ction  now  or  not  in  your  own  minds, 
they  were  Justifiable,  at  least  excusable,  in 
firing.  You  and  I  may  be  suspicious  that  the 
neome  who  made  this  assault  on  the  soldiers, 
did  It  to  put  them  to  the  flighty  on  purpose  that 
th^  mi^t  go  exulting  about  the  town  after- 
wards in  triumph ;  but  this  will  not  do.  You 
most  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Wonms  ,and  Elllroy — consider  yourselves  as 
knowing  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world  about 
you  were  ag^nst  you— 4hat  the  people  about 
you  thought  you  come  to  dragocm  tnem  into 


obedietkoe  to  statutes,  instructions,  mandates, 
and  edicts,  which  they  thoroughly  detested — 
that  many  of  these  people  were  thoughtless 
and  inconsiderate,  old  and  young,  sailors  and 
landennen,  negroes  and  mulattoes — ^that  they, 
the  soldiers,  had  no  friends  about  them,  the 
rest  were  in  (^position  to  them ;  with  all  the 
bells  ringing  to  call  the  town  together  to  assist 
the  people  in  King  street,  for  they  knew  by 
that  time  that  there  was  no  fire ;  the  people 
shoutinff,  huzzaing,  and  making  the  mob  whis- 
tle, as  they  call  it,  which,  when  a  boy  makes  it 
in  ^e  street^  is  no  ibrmioable  thing,  but  when 
made  by  a  multitude,  is  a  most  hideous  shriek, 
almost  as  terrible  as  an  Indian  yell ;  the  people 
crying.  ^*  Kill  them  t  kill  them  I  Knock  them 
over  I "  —  heaving  snowballs,  oyster-shells, 
dubs,  white  birch  sticks,  three  inches  and  a 
half  diameter  ;—K)on8ider  yourselves  in  this 
situation,  and  then  fudge  whether  a  reasonable 
man  in  tne  soldiers*^  situation  would  not  have 
concluded  they  were  going  to  kill  him.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  was  to  reverse  the  scene,  I  should 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  bosoms.  Suppose 
Cohmel  Marshall,  when  he  came  out  of  his  own 
door,  and  saw  these  grenadiers  coming  down, 
with  swords,  &c^  had  thought  it  proper  to 
have  appointed  a  military  watch ;  suppose  he 
had  assembled  Gray  and  Attucks  that  were 
killed,  or  any  other  person  In  town,  and  i^ 
planted  them  in  that  station  as  a  military 
watch,  and  there  had  come  from  Murray^s  bar- 
raclES  thirty  or  forty  soldiery  with  no  other 
arms  than  snowballs^  cakes  of  ice,  oyster-shells, 
cinders,  and  dubs,  and  attacked  this  military 
watch  in  this  manner,  what  do  you  suppose 
would  have  been  the  feelings  and  reasoninss  oi 
any  of  our  householders.  I  confess,  I  b^eve 
they  would  not  have  borne  one  halt'  of  what  the 
witnesses'  have  sworn  the  soldiers  bore,  till  they 
had  diot  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  to 
intimidate  and  disperse  the  rest  Because  the 
law  does  not  oblige  us  to  bear  insults  to  the 
danger  of  our  lives,  to  stand  still  with  such  a 
number  of  people  around  us,  throwing  such 
thinos  at  us,  ana  threateninff  our  lives,  untal  we 
are  disabled  to  defend  ourselves. 

^^  Where  a  known  fdony  is  attempted  upon 
the  person,  be  it  to  rob  or  murder,  here  the 
party  assaulted  may  repd  force  with  force,  and 
even  his  own  servant^  then  attendant  on  him, 
or  any  other  person  present,  may  interpose 
for  preventing  mischief  and  if  death  ensuea, 
the  party  so  interposing  will  be  Justified.  In 
this  case  nature  and  social  duty  co-operate.*^ — 
Foster,  274.  Hawkins  P.  0.,  chi^ter  28,  f  25, 
towards  the  end :— ^'  Yet  it  seems  that  a  pri- 
vate person,  a  fortiori,  an  officer  of  Justice,  who 
happens  unavoidably  to  kiU  another  in  en- 
deavoring to  defend  himself  ircm  or  suppress 
dangerous  rioters,  may  Justify  the  flMst,  mas- 
mudi  as  he  only  does  his  duty  in  aid  of  the 
public  Jusdce.''  Section  24 : — *^  And  I  can  see 
no  reas<Hi  why  a  person,  who,  without  provo- 
cation, is  assaulted  by  another,  in  any  place 
whatsoever,  in  such  a  mannw  as  plainly  siiowb 
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an  intent  to  mnrder  bim,  as  by  disobarghig  a 
pistol,  or  pnsbing  at  bim  with  a  drawn  sword, 
dec,  maj  not  Justify  killing  snob  an  assailant  as 
mncb  as  if  be  bad  attempted  to  rob  bim.  For 
is  not  be  wbo  attempts  to  mnrder  me  more  in- 
JnrioQB  tban  be  wbo  barely  attempts  to  rob 
me  f  And  can  it  be  more  Justifiable  to  figbt 
for  my  goods  tban  for  my  liro !  And  it  is  not 
<ml^  bigbly  agreeable  to  reason  that  a  man  in 
snda  circumstances  may  lawftdhr  kin  another, 
but  it   seems   also  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

Sneral  tenor  of  our  law  books^  which,  speak- 
^  of  homicide  se  defendo,  suppose  it  done  in 
some  auarrel  or  affiray.*'  '^Aud  so,  perhaps, 
the  killing  of  dangerous  rioters  may  be  justified 
by  any  private  persons,  who  cannot  otherwise 
suppress  them  or  defend  themselves  from  them, 
inasmuch  as  every  private  person  seems  to  be 
authorized  by  the  law  to  arm  himself  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid."-— Hawkins,  p.  71,  (  14. 
Here  every  private  person  is  autborLEed  to  arm 
himself;  and  on  the  st^ngth  of  this  authority, 
I  do  not  deny  the  inhabitants  bad  a  right  to 
arm  themselves  at  that  time,  for  their  defence, 
not  for  offence.  That  distinction  is  material, 
and  must  be  attended  to. 

Hawkins,  p.  75,  §  14:  "And  not  only  be 
wbo  on  an  assault  retreats  to  the  wall,  or  some 
suci  strait,  beyond  wliicb  be  can  go  no  far- 
ther before  be  kills  the  other,  is  judged  by  the 
law  to  act  upon  unavoidable  necessity;  but 
also  he  who  being  assaulted  iu  such  a  manner 
and  in  such  a  place,  that  be  cannot  go  back 
without  manifestly  endangering  bis  me,  kiUs 
tiie  other  without  retreating  at  all."  §16: 
"  And  an  officer  who  kills  one  that  insults  bim 
in  the  execution  of  bis  office,  and  where  a  pri- 
vate person,  that  kills  one  who  feloniously  as- 
saults bim  in  the  highway,  may  Justi^  the  &ct 
without  ever  giving  back  atrall." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  the  magistrate  to 
read  the  riot  act.  In  the  case  before  you,  I 
suppose  you  will  be  satisfied  when  you  come  to 
examine  the  witnesses  and  compare  it  with  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  abstracted  from  all 
mutiny-acts  and  articles  of  war,  that  these  sol- 
diers were  in  such  a  situation  that  they  could 
not  help  themselves.  Pec^le  were  coming  from 
Boyid  Exchange  Lane,  and  other  parts  of  the 
town,  with  clubs  ana  cord-wood  sticks;  the 
soldiers  were  planted  by  the  wall  of  the  Custom 
House;  they  could  not  retreat;  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  for  there  were  people  be- 
hind them  as  well  as  before  them :  there  were 
a  number  of  people  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane; 
the  soldiers  were  so  near  to  the  Custom  House 
that  they  could  not  retreat,  unless  they  bad 
gone  into  the  brick  wall  of  it.  I  shall  show 
yon  presently  that  all  the  party  concerned  in 
this  unlawfril  design  were  guilly  of  what  any 
one  of  them  did;  if  any  body  threw  a  snow- 
ball, it  was  the  act  of  the  whole  party ;  if  any 
struck  with  a  dub  or  threw  a  club,  and  the 
dub  had  killed  any  body,  the  whole  party 
would  have  been  guilty  of  murder  in  law. 

Ld.  C.  J.  Holt,  in  Mawgrige's  case,  Keyling 


126,  says :  "Now  it  has  been  bdd,  that  if  A  of 
his  malice  prepeosed  assaults  B  to  kill  him,  and 
B  draws  bis  sword  and  attacks  A,  and  pursues 
bim,  then  A,  for  his  safety,  gives  back  and  re- 
treats to  a  wall,  and  B  still  pursuing  him  with 
bis  drawn  swora,  A  in  bis  defence  kuls  B;  this 
is  murder  in  A  For  A  bavins  malice  againit 
B,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  enaeavoring  to  kiB 
bim,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  of 
which  be  was  the  original  cause.  It  is  not  rea- 
sonable for  any  man  that  is  dangerouslj  as- 
saulted, and  when  be  perceives  bis  life  hi  dan- 
ger from  bis  adversary,  but  to  have  liberty  for 
the  security  of  bis  own  life,  to  pursue  hhn  that 
maliciously  assaulted  bim ;  for  be  that  has 
manifested  that  be  has  malice  against  another, 
is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  dangerous  wenxm 
in  bis  band.  And  so  resolved  by  all  the  judges 
when  they  met  at  Seargeant^s  Inn,  in  prepara- 
tion for  my  Lord  Morley's  trial" 

In  the  case  here  we  will  take  Montgomery,  if 
you  please,  when  be  was  attacked  by  the  stoat 
man  with  a  stick,  wbo  aimed  it  at  his  head, 
with  a  nmnber  of  people  round  him,  cryinff  oat» 
Kill  them  I  kill  them  f  Had  be  not  a  ri^t  to 
kill  the  man?  If  all  the  party  were  guiltv  of 
the  assault  made  by  the  stout  man,  and  an  ci 
them  had  discovered  malice  in  their  hearts,  had 
not  Mont^mery  a  right,  accordinff  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt,  to  put  il  out  of  their  power 
to  wreak  their  malice  upon  bim  f  I  will  not 
at  present  look  for  any  more  authorities  in  the 
pohit  of  self-defence ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge 
from  these  how  far  the  law  goes  in  iustiiTing 
or  excusing  any  person  in  defence  of  hinisell, 
or  taking  away  the  life  of  another  wbo  threat- 
ens bim  in  life  or  limb.  The  next  point  is  this: 
that  in  case  of  an  unlawful  assembly,  all  and 
every  one  of  the  assembly  is  ffuilty  of  all  and 
every  unlawfril  act  committed  by  any  one  of 
that  assembly  in  prosecution  of  the  unU^wfoi 
design  they  set  out  upon. 

Rules  of  law  should  be  universally  known, 
whatever  effect  they  may  have  on  politics; 
they  are  rules  of  common  law,  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that* wherever 
there  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  let  it  consist  of 
many  persons  or  a  few,  every  man  in  it  is  guilt j 
of  every  unlawftil  act  committed  by  any  one  m 
the  wbol9  party,  be  they  more  or  be  they  less, 
in  pursuance  of  their  unlawfbl  design.  This  is 
the  policy  of  the  law :  to  discourage  and  pre- 
vent riots,  insurrections,  turbulence,  and  to* 
mults. 

In  the  contmnal  vicissitudes  of  human  tilings, 
amidst  the  shocks  of  fortune  and  the  whirls  fa 
passion  that  take  place  at  certain  critical  sesr 
sons,  even  in  the  mildest  government  the  peo- 
ple are  liable  to  run  into  riots  and  tonraltL 
There  are  Cburch-<^uakes  and  Btate-qnakes  is 
the  moral  and  political  world,  as  well  as  earth- 
quakes, storms,  and  tempests  in  the  phjsicaL 
Thus  much,  however,  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
people  and  of  human  nature,  that  it  is  a  genera^ 
if  not  universal  truth,  that  the  aptitude  of  the 
people  to  mntiniea,  seditions,  tomiuts^  and  insor- 
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reotions,  is  in  direct  pn^rtioii  to  the  despotism 
<^  the  ffOYemment  In  govenunents  completely 
deq[>otio,  L  e.  where  the  will  of  one  man  is  the 
only  law,  this  disposition  is  most  prevalent 
In  arifltocraoies  next— in  mixed  monarchies,  less 
tium  either  of  the  former—in  complete  repnb- 
lica  the  least  of  all,  and  mider  the  same  form  of 
fOTemment  as  in  a  limited  monarchy,  for  ex- 
anqile,  the  Tirtne  and  wisdom  of  the  adminis- 
trations may  generally  he  measured  hy  the 
pence  and  onler  that  are  seen  amonff  the  peo- 
ple. However  this  may  he,  snch  is  the  imper- 
isction  of  iJl  things  in  this  world,  that  no  form 
of  government,  and  perhaps  no  virtue  or  wis- 
dom in  Hie  administration,  can  at  all  times 
avoid  riots  and  disorders  among  the  people. 

Now.  it  is  from  this  difficulty  that  the  policy 
of  the  law  has  framed  such  strong  discourage- 
ments to  secure  the  people  agamst  tumults; 
beouise,  when  they  once  begin,  there  is  danger 
of  tiieir  running  to  such  excesses  as  will  over- 
turn the  whole  system  of  government.  There 
b  the  role  ttom  the  reverend  sage  of  the  law, 
so  often  quoted  before. 

1  H.  H.  P.  C.  487:  "AU  present,  aiding  and 
assisting,  are  equally  principal  with  him  that 
gave  the  stroke,  whereof  the  party  died.  For 
though  one  gave  the  stroke,  yet  in  interpreta- 
tion of  law,  it  is  the  stroke  of  every  person 
tiiai  waspresent  aiding  and  assisting." 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  440.  "If  divers  come  with 
one  aseent  to  do  mischief^  as  to  kill,  rob  or  beat, 
iikl  one  doeth  it,  they  are  all  principals  in  the 
felony.  If  many  be  present,  and  one  only  give 
the  stroke  whereof  the  party  dies,  they  are  all 
principal,  if  they  came  for  tJiat  purpose." 

How  if  the  party  at  Dock  Square,  came  with 
an  intention  only  to  beat  the  soldiers,  imd  began 
the  aflfray  with  them,  and  any  of  them  had  been 
accidentally  killed,  it  would  have  been  murder, 
beeaoae  it  was  an  unlawful  design  they  came 
upon.  If  but  one  does  it,  they  are  all  consid- 
ered in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  be  guilty ;  if  any 
one  ffives  the  mortal  stroke,  they  are  all  princi- 
pal Lm.  therefore  there  is  a  reversal  of  the 
seeoe.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  these  soldiers 
were  there  on  a  lawM  desi^  and  it  should  be 
proved  any  of  them  shot  without  provocation, 
and  killed  any  body,  he  only  is  answerable  for 
It    First  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Ch^wn. 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  444.  "Althourfi  if  many 
eome  opon  an  unlawM  design,  and  one  of  the 
company  kill  one  of  the  adverse  party  in  pur- 
suance of  that  de^gn,  all  are  principals ;  yet  if 
many  be  together  upon  a  lawful  account,  and 
one  of  l^e  company  kill  another  of  an  adverse 
party,  without  any  particular  abetment  of  the 
rest  to  this  fact  of  homicide,  they  are  not  all 
nJ]^  that  are  of  the  company,  but  only  those 
ttiat  gave  the  stroke  or  actiially  abetted  him  to 
dolt." 

1  H.  H.  P.  0.  445.  ^In  a  case  of  a  riotous 
assemUy  to  rob  or  steal  deer  or  do  any  unlaw- 
fal  act  or  violence,  there  the  offence  of  one  is 
the  offince  of  all  the  company." 

hi  another  place  1  H.  H.  P.  0. 489.    ''The 


Lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  went  to  steal  deer 
in  the  park  of  one  Pelham.  Raydon,  one  ixt 
the  company,  killed  the  keeper  in  the  park— 
the  Lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
being  in  the  other  part  of  the  park.  Yet  it 
was  adjudged  murder  in  them  all,  and  they 
died  for  it  And  he  quotes  Crompton  25,  Dal- 
ton  98,  p.  241.  ''So  that  in  so  strong  a  case  as 
this,  where  this  nobleman  set  out  to  hunt  deer 
in  t^e  ground  of  another,  he  was  in  one  part 
of  the  park  and  his  company  in  another  part, 
yet  they  were  all  guilty  of  murder." 

The  next  is  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  1  H. 
H.  P.  0.  440.  "  The  case  of  Drayton  Bassit; 
divers  persons  doing  an  unlawfrd  act,  all  are 
guilty  of  what  is  done  by  one." 

Foster,  858,  854.  "A  general  resolution 
against  all  opposers,  whether  such  resolutKm 
appears  upon  evidence  to  have  been  actually  and 
implicitly  entered  into  by  the  confederates,  or 
may  reasonably  be  collected  ft^m  their  num- 
ber, arms  or  behavior,  at  or  before  the  scene 
of  action,  such  resolutions  so  proved  have  al- 
ways been  considered  as  strong  ingredients  in 
cases  of  this  kind.  And  in  cases  of  homicide, 
committed  in  consequence  of  them,  every  per- 
son present,  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  when  tiie 
honuoide  has  been  committed,  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  him  that  gave  the  mortal 
blow." 

Foster.  "The  cases  of  Lord  Dacre,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  and  of  Pudsey,  reported  by 
Orompton  and  cited  by  Hale,  turned  upon  this 
point  The  offences  they  respectively  stood 
charged  with,  as  principals,  were  conunitted 
far  out  of  their  sight  and  hearing,  and  yet  both 
were  held  to  be  present  It  was  sufficient  that 
at  the  instant  the  facts  were  committed,  they 
were  of  the  same  party  and  upon  the  same 
pursuit,  and  under  tne  same  engagements  and 
expectations  of  mutual  defence  and  supp<Mrt 
with  those  that  did  the  facts." 

Thus  far  I  have  proceeded,  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  hereafter  disputed  by  any  body, 
that  this  law  ought  to  be  known  to  every  one 
who  has  any  disposition  to  be  concerned  in 
an  unlawful  assembly,  whatever  mischief  hap- 
pens in  the  prosecution  of  the  design  they  set 
out  upon;  all  are  answerable  for  it  It  is  n^ 
cessary  we  should  consider  the  definitions  of 
some  other  crimes  as  well  as  murder;  som^ 
times  one  crime  gives  occasion  to  another.  An 
assault  is  sometimes  the  occasion  of  mansUuigh- 
ter,  sometimes  of  excusable  homicide.  It  is 
necessary  to  consider  what  is  a  riot  1  Hawk., 
c.  65,  §  2.  I  shall  give  you  the  definition  of  it 
"Wheresoever  more  &an  three  persons  use 
force  or  violence,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
any  design  whatever,  all  concerned  are  riot- 
ers." 

Were  there  not  more  than  three  persons  in 
Dock  Square?  Did  they  not  agree  to  go  to 
King  street,  and  attack  the  nudn  guard? 
Where,  then,  is  the  reason  for  hesitauon  at 
calling  it  a  riot  ?  If  we  cannot  speak  the  law 
as  it  is^  where  is  our  liberty?    And  this  is  law, 
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that,  wherever  more  then  three  perMms  are 
gathered  together  to  aooompliBh  any  thing  with 
foree,  it  is  a  riot  1  Hawk^  c.  65,  §  2.  '' Wher- 
eyer  more  than  three  use  foroe  and  violence,  all 
who  are  concerned  therein  are  rioters.  But  in 
some  oases  wherein  the  law  authorizes  force, 
it  is  lawful  and  commendahle  to  nse  it  As  for 
a  sheriff  3  And.  67  Poph.  121,  or  oonstahle,  8 
H.  7,  10,  6,  or  perhaps  even  for  a  private  per- 
son, Poph.  121,  Moore  656,  to  assemble  a  com- 
petent number  of  people,  in  order  with  force  to 
oppose  rebels  or  enemies  or  rioters,  and  after- 
wards with  such  force  actually  to  suppress 
them.*^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  apply  the  word  rebel  on 
this  occasion;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
ever  there  was  one  in  Boston,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  the  country;  but  riot^s  are  in 
the  same  situation,  as  far  as  my  aigument  is 
concerned,  and  proper  officers  may  suppress  ri- 
oters, and  so  may  even  private  persons. 

If  we  strip  ourselves  free  from  all  military 
laws,  mutiny  acts,  articles  of  war  and  soldiers' 
oaths,  and  consider  these  priscmers  as  neigh- 
bors; if  any  of  their  neighbors  were  attacked 
in  King  street,  they  had  a  right  to  collect  to- 
gether to  suppress  this  riot  and  combination. 
If  any  number  of  persons  meet  together  at  a 
ISur  or  market,  and  hai^n  to  fall  together  by 
the  ears,  they  are  not  guilty  of  a  riot,  but  of  a 
sudden  affray.  Here  is  another  paragraph 
which  I  must  read  to  you.  1  Hawkins,  c  65, 
$  8.    ^*  If  a  number  of  persons  being  met  to- 

S^ther  at  a  fair  or  market,  or  on  any  other 
wfnl  or  innocent  occasion,  hi^pen  on  a  bid- 
den quarrel,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears,  they 
are  not  guilty  of  a  riot^  but  of  a  sadden  affiray 
only,  of  which  none  are  guilty  but  those  who 
actuallv  engage  in  it,"  dec  End  of  the  §. 
It  would  be  endless,  as  well  as  superfluous,  to 
examine  whether  every  particular  person  en- 
gaged in  a  riot,  were  in  truth  one  of  the  first 
assmnbly  or  actually  had  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  design  thereof.  I  have  endeavored  to 
produce  the  best  authorities,  and  to  give  you 
the  rules  of  law  in  their  words,  for  I  desire  not 
to  advance  any  thing  of  my  own.  I  choose  to 
lay  down  the  rules  of  law  from  authorities 
which  cannot  be  disputed.  Another  point  is 
this,  whether  and  how  flu*  a  private  person 
may  aid  another  in  distress?  Suppose  a  press- 
gang  should  eome  on  shore  in  this  town  and  as- 
sault any  sailor  or  householder  In  King  street, 
in  order  to  carry  them  on  board  one  of  his 
Mi^jesty*s  ships,  and  impress  him  without  any 
warrant  as  a  seaman  in  his  Majesty^s  service; 
how  far  do  you  suppose  the  inhabitants  would 
think  themselves  warranted  by  law  to  inter- 
pose against  that  lawless  press-gang?  I  agree 
that  such  a  press-gang  would  be  as  unlawfm  an 
assembly  as  that  was  in  King  street  If  they 
were  to  press  an  inhabitant  and  carry  him  off 
for  a  sailor,  would  not  the  inhabitants  think 
themselves  warranted  by  law  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  their  fellow-citizen?  Now,  gentle- 
men, if  the  sddiers  had  no  right  to  interpose 


in  the  reli^  of  the  sentry,  the  inhabitanti 
would  have  no  rig^t  to  interpose  with  regard 
to  the  citizen,  for  whatever  is  law  for  a  so&sr 
is  law  for  a  siailor  and  for  a  dtizen.  They  iJl 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  I 
believe  we  shall  not  have  it  disputed  that  it 
would  be  lawM  to  go  into  King  street  and 
help  an  honest  man  there  against  the  pen- 
master.  We  have  many  instances  in  the  boob 
which  authorize  it,  which  I  shall  produce  to 
you  presently. 

Now,  suppose  you  should  have  a  Jealousy  in 
your  minos  that  the  people  who  made  thk 
attack  upcm  the  sentry  had  nothing  in  their  in- 
tention more  than  to  take  him  off  his  post,  and 
that  was  threatened  by  some.  Suppose  they 
intended  to  go  a  little  fbrther,  and  tar  and 
feather  him.  or  to  ride  him  (as  the  phrase  is  in 
Hudibras),  he  would  have  had  a  good  right  to 
have  stood  upon  his  defence— the  defence  of 
his  liberty ;  and  if  he  could  not  preserve  that 
without  the  hazard  to  his  own  life,  he  would 
be  warranted  in  depriving  those  of  life  who 
were  endeavoring  to  deprive  him  of  his.  That 
is  a  point  I  woud  not  give  np  for  my  right 
hand— nay,  for  my  life. 

Well  I  say,  if  the  people  did  this,  or  if  this 
was  only  their  intention,  surely  the  officers  and 
soldiers  had  a  right  to  go  to  his  relief;  and 
therefore  they  set  out  upon  a  lawftil  errand. 
They  were,  therefore,  a  lawful  assembly,  if  we 
only  consider  them  as  private  subjects  and 
fellow-citizens,  without  regard  to  Mutiny  Acts, 
Articles  of  War,  or  Solders'  Oaths.  A  private 
person,  or  any  number  of  private  perstnis,  have 
a  right  to  go  to  the  asristance  of  their  feUow- 
subject  in  distress  or  danger  of  his  Hfe,  when 
assaulted  and  in  danger  mm  a  few  or  a  multi- 
tude. Keyl.  186: — *'If  a  man  potseives  an- 
other by  force  to  be  iijiuriouslv  treated,  pressed 
and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  thouffh  the  person 
abused  doth  not  complain  or  call  ror  aid  or  as- 
sistance, and  othera,  out  of  compassion,  shall 
come  to  his  rescue,  and  kill  any  of  those  that 
shall  so  restrain  him,  that  is  mandau^ter." 
KeyL  : — **  A  and  others,  without  any  war- 
rant, impress  B  to  serve  the  king  at  sea.  B 
quietiy  submitted,  and  went  off  with  the  press- 
master.  Hugett  and  the  others  pursued  them, 
and  required  a  si|^t  of  their  warrant ;  but  thy 
showing  a  piece  of  pt^r  that  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient warrant,  tiiereupon  Hugett  with  the 
others  drew  their  sworos,  and  the  pressmasten 
theirs,  and  so  tiiere  was  a  combat^  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  rescue  the  pressed  man 
killed  one  of  the  pretended  pressmasten.  This 
was  but  manslaughter ;  for  when  the  liber^  of 
one  subject  is  invaded,  it  affects  all  tiie  rest 
It  is  a  provocation  to  all  people,  as  being  of  iH 
example  and  pemidons  consequences." 

2.  Lord  Raymond,  1801.  The  Queen  versos 
Tooley  et  alios.  Lord  Ohi^  Justice  Holt  says, 
Sd :— "The  priscmer  (i  «.  Tooley)  in  this  case 
had  sufficient  provocation;  for  u  one  be  im- 
prisoned upon  an  nnlawfbl  aothorify,  it  is  e 
sufficient  provocation  to  all  people  out  of  eom* 
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pMBkNi;  and  where  the  Bher^  of  the  Bubjeot 
to  inTaded,  it  is  a  provocation  to  all  the  sub- 
jects of  England,  &0, ;  and  sore  a  man  ought  to 
be  ooDcemed  for  Magna  Oharta  and  the  laws ; 
aai  if  any  one,  agiunst  the  law,  impriscms  a 
miQ,  he  is  an  offender  against  Magna  Charta.'' 

I  am  not  insensible  ol  Sir  Michael  Foster^s 
obserrations  on  these  cases,  but  apprehend 
thej  do  not  invalidate  the  auuioritj  oi  them  as 
&r  as  I  now  applj  them  to  the  purposes  of  m j 
argument  If  a  stranger,  a  mere  fellow-sub- 
}e^  maj  interpose  to  defend  the  libertjr«  he 
m^,  too,  defend  the  life  of  another  indiviauaL 
But,  according  to  the  evidrace,  some  impru- 
dent people,  b^ore  the  sultry,  proposed  to  take 
him  off  his  post ;  others  threatened  his  life ; 
and  intelligence  of  this  was  carried  to  the 
main-gnard  before  any  of  the  prisoners  turned 
oat  Thej  were  then  ordered  out  to  relieve 
the  aentry;  and  any  of  our  fellow-dtizens 
mi^t  lawfully  have  ffone  upon  the  same 
errand.  They  were,  therefore,  a  lawful  as- 
aembly. 

I  have  but  one  point  of  law  more  to  consider, 
and  that  is  this : — ^In  the  case  before  you  I  do 
not  pretend  to  prove  that  every  one  of  the  un- 
happy persons  slain  were  concerned  in  l^e  riot 
The  authorities  read  to  you  Just  now,  say  it 
woqM  be  endless  to  prove  whether  every  per- 
son that  was  present  and  in  a  riot  was  con- 
cerned in  plannitig  the  first  enterprise  or  not 
Xaj,  I  beheve  it  but  Justice  to  say  some  were 
p^isctly  innocent  of  the  occasion.  I  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  one  of  them  was  Mr. 
Ibveriok.  He  was  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
88  he  has  been  represented  to  me,  and  had  no 
eoDeem  in  the  rioters'  proceedings  of  t^at 
lugfat;  and  I  bdieve  the  same  may  be  said  in 
Divor  of  one  more  at  least,  Mr.  Oaldwell,  who 
waa  dain;  and,'  therefore,  many  people  may 
think,  that  as  he  and  perhaps  another  was 
iimocent,  therefore  innocent  blood  having  been 
shed,  that  must  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
wmebody  or  other.  I  take  notice  of  tiiis,  be- 
cause one  gentleman  nominated  by  the  sheriff 
for  a  juryman  upon  this  trial,  because  he  had 
said  he  believed  Captain  Preston  was  innocent, 
hot  innocent  blood  had  been  shed,  and  there- 
fore somebody  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it,  which 
he  thought  was  indirectly  giving  his  opinion  in 
this  cause.  I  am  afraid  many  other  persons 
have  formed  such  an  opinion.  I  do  not  take  it 
|i>  be  a  rule,  that  where  innocent  blood 
^  died,  the  person  must  die.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  Frenchmen  on  the  Plains  of  Abra- 
^  they  were  innocent,  %hting  for  their 
King  and  country ;  their  blood  is  as  innocent 
>*  any.  There  may  be  multitudes  killed,  when 
puutoent  blood  is  shed  on  all  sides ;  so  that  it 
is  not  an  invariable  rule.  I  will  put  a  case,  in 
▼hieh,  I  dare  say,  all  will  agree  with  me. 
Here  are  two  person&^e  father  and  the  son, 
S^  oat  a  hunting.  They  take  different  roads. 
^  father  hears  a  rushing  amon^  the  bushes, 
^^  it  to  be  game,  fires,  and  kills  his  son, 
woQgh  a  mistake.     Here  is  innocent  blood 
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shed,  but  yet  nobody  will  say  the  father  ought 
to  die  for  it.  80  that  the  general  rule  of  law 
is,  that  whenever  one  person  has  a  right  to  do 
an  act  and  that  act,  by  any  accident,  takes  away 
the  life  of  another,  it  is  excusable.  It  b^irs 
the  same  regard  to  the  innocent  as  to  the 
guilty.  If  two  men  are  together,  and  attack 
me,  and  I  have  a  n^t  to  kill  them,  I  strike  at 
them,  and  by  mistake  strike  a  third,  and  kill 
him,  as  I  had  a  ri^t  to  kill  the  first,  my  killing 
the  other  will  be  excusable,  as  it  happened  by 
accident  If  I,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  aim  a 
blow  at  the  person  who  has  assaulted  me,  aiming 
at  him,  I  kul  another  person,  it  is  but  man- 
slaughter. Foster,  261,  §  8:— "If  an  action 
unlawful  in  itaelf  be  done  deliberately,  and 
witii  intention  of  mischief  or  great  bodily 
harm  to  particulars,  or  of  misdiiei  indiscrimi- 
nately, fall  it  where  it  may,  and  deatii  ensues, 
against  or  beside  the  original  intentimi  of  the 
party,  it  will  be  murder.  But  if  such  mis- 
chievous intention  dotii  not  ^pear,  which  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  to  be  collected  from  ciroum- 
stances,  and  ^e  act  was  done -heedlessly  and 
inconsiderately,  it  will  be  manslaughter,  not 
accidental  death ;  because  the  act  up<m  which 
death  ensued  was  unlawfcil." 

Supposing,  in  this  case,  the  mulatto  man  was 
tiie  person  who  made  the  assault ;  suppose  he 
was  concerned  in  the  unlawftd  assembly,  and  this 
party  of  soldiers  endeavoring  to  defend  them- 
selves against  hipa,  happened  to  kill  another 
person,  who  was  innocent — though  Uie  soldiers 
had  no  reason,  that  we  know  o^  to  think  any 
person  there,  at  least  of  that  number  who  were 
crowding  about  them,  innocent;  they  might, 
naturally  enough,  presume  all  to  be  guilty  of 
the  riot  and  assault,  and  to  come  witJi  the  same 
design ; — ^I  say,  if  on  firing  on  those  who  were 
guilty,  they  aocidentally  kmed  an  innocent  per* 
SOIL  it  was  not  their  fault  They  were  obliged 
to  defend  th^nselves  against  those  who  were 
pressing  upon  them.  iJiey  are  not  answerable 
for  it  witli  their  lives;  for  on  supposition  it 
was  Justifiable  or  excusable  to  kill  Attucka,  or 
any  other  person,  it  will  be  equally  justifiable 
or  excusable,  if  in  firing  at  him  they  killed  an- 
other, who  was  innocent ;  or  if  the  provocation 
was  such  as  to  mitigate  the  guut  to  man- 
slaughter, it  will  equally  mitigate  the  guilty  if 
they  killed  an  innocent  man  undesignedly,  in 
aimiuff  at  him  who  gave  the  provocation, 
accor&ig  to  Judge  Foster, — and,  as  this  point 
is  of  suc£  consequence,  I  must  produce  some 
more  authorities  for  it, — 1  Hawkins,  84: — 
"  Also,  if  a  third  person  accidentally  happen  to 
be  killed  by  olie  engaged  in  a  combat  with 
another,  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  it  seems  that 
he  who  killed  him  is  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only,"  &C.  H.  H.  P.  0.,  442,  to  the  same 
point;  and  1  H.  H.  P.  0.,  484,  and  4  Black,  27. 

I  shall  now  consider  one  question  more,  and 
that  is  concerning  provocation.*     We  have 


*  Tlie  diatiiiotlon  between  murder  end  menelenghter  ie 
more  eeal^  emtoonded  than  many  other  dlsttnotioaa  of  Uw 
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hitherto  been  oonsidering  8elf-de£uice  and  how 
&r  persons  may  go  in  defending  themselves 
against  aggressors,  even  hj  taking  awaj  their 
lives,  and  now  proceed  to  consider  snch  provo- 
cations as  the  law  allows  to  mitigate  or  ex- 
tenoate  the  gailt  of  killing,  where  it  is  not  Jus- 
tifiable or  excusable.  An  assault  and  battery 
oonmiitted  upon  a  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  endanger  his  life,  is  such  a  provocation  as 
the  law  allows  to  reduce  killing  down  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter.  Now  the  law  has  been 
made  on  more  considerations  than  we  are  capa- 
ble of  making  at  present;  the  law  considers  a 
man  as  capable  of  bearing  any  thing  and  every 
thinff  but  blows.  I  may  reproach  a  man  as 
much  as  I  please ;  I  may  call  him  a  thiel  rob- 
ber, traitor,  scoundrel,  coward,  lobster,  bloody 
back,  Ac,  and  if  he  kills  me  it  will  be  murder, 
if  nothing  else  but  words  precede ;  but  if  from 
giving  him  such  kind  of  langua^  I  proceed  to 
take  him  by  the  nose,  or  fillip  hmi  on  the  fore^ 
head,  that  is  an  assault;  that  is  a  blow.  The 
law  will  not  oblise  a  man  to  standstill  and  bear 
it;  there  is  the  .distinction.  Hands  off;  touch 
me  noti  As  soon  as  you  touch  me,  if  I  run 
you  through  the  heart  it  ib  but  manslaughter. 
The  utility  of  this  distinction,  the  more  you 
think  of  it,  the  more  you  will  oe  satisfied  with 
it    It  is  an  assault  whenever  a  blow  is  struck, 


nUtiT«  to  homldde.  And  nuny  penons  among  ub  Mom  to 
think  that  the  ponUhment  of  death  ooi^t  to  be  Inflicted  np- 
on  all  voluntary  killing  one  private  man  hy  another,  whether 
done  suddenly  or  deliberately,  coolly  or  In  anger.  These 
reoelved  notions  may  have  originated  partly  from  a  Iklae 
eonstmetion  of  the  general  precept  to  Noah,— **  Whoso 
•heddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  .  .  . 
But  may  not  some  of  these  mistaken  notions  have  been  de- 
rlTcd  from  law  books?  We  find  the  disttnetion  between 
mnrder  and  manslaag^ter  sometimes  attributed  to  the  pecn- 
Nar  benignity  of  the  English  law,  and  It  is  sometimea  repre- 
sented that  the  parUoolar  Iket  which  the  law  of  England 
calls  manslanghter  and  indulges  with  clergy,  is  punished 
with  death  in  all  other  laws.— Tide  Obserratlons  on  the 
Statntea,  page  64. 

By  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  man- 
alanghter,  nor  by  the  dril  law ;  and  therefore  a  criminal  in- 
dicted for  mnrder,  under  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
where  the  Judges  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  dril  law,  must 
either  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  or  be  acquitted.  .  .  . 
And  in  another  place.  Observations  on  the  Statntea,  4i8, 
note  (Z).  I  have  before  observed,  that  by  the  dvil  law,  as 
well  as  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  is  no  such  olfonoe  as 
what  is  with  us  termed  manslaughter.  Sir  Ifldiael  Foster, 
S88w  If  taking  general  verdicts  of  acquittal,  in  plain  cases  of 
death,  per  infortunium,  Ac,  deserveth  the  name  of  a  devia- 
tion, it  is  for  short  of  what  is  constantly  practised  at  an  Ad- 
miralty seedons,  under  SB  H.  S,  with  regard  to  oflSenoes  not 
ousted  of  dergy  by  particular  statutes,  whid^  had  they  been 
committed  at  land,  would  have  .been  intttled  to  dergy. . .  . 
In  these  cases  the  Jury  is  constantly  directed  to  acquit  the 
prisoner;  because  the  marine  law  doth  not  allow  of  dergy 
in  any  case,  and  therefore  in  an  indictment  for  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  if  the  Ikct  comes  out  upon  evidence  to  be  no 
more  than  manslaughter,  sui^KMing  it  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  land,  the  prisoner  is  constantly  acquitted.  S  Lord 
B^ymoad,  140&    His  kndship  says:  ""From  these  cases  it 


let  it  be  ever  so  sliffht,  and  sometimes  em 
without  a  blow.  The  law  considers  man  m 
frail  and  passionate.  When  his  pasaiong  are 
touched,  he  will  be  thrown  off  his  gaud,  and 
therefore  the  law  makes  allowances  for  this 
frailty— considers  him  as  in  a  fit  of  passion,  not 
having  the  possession  of  h\a  intellectoal  fecal- 
ties,  and  therefore  does  not  oblige  him  to  meas- 
ure out  his  blows  with  a  yard-stick,  or  weigii 
them  in  a  scale.  Let  him  kill  with  a  sword, 
gun  or  hedge  stake,  it  is  not  murder,  but  onl; 
manslauffhter.  Eeyling's  Report,  185.  Begina 
v&nus  Mawgrige.  '^Kules  supported  by  an- 
thority  and  general  ocmsent)  showing  wh^  are 
always  allowed  to  be  sufficient  nrovocatioDa 
First,  if  one  man  upon  any  woros  shall  make 
an  assault  upon  another,  either  by  pulUng  him 
by  the  nose  or  filliping  him  on  the  forehead, 
and  he  that  is  so  assaulted  shall  draw  his  sword 
and  immediately  run  the  other  through,  that  is 
but  manslaujriiter,  for  the  peace  is  broken  bj 
the  person  kmed,  and  with  an  indignit}^  to  him 
that  received  the  assault  Besides,  he  that  was 
so  affh>nted,  might  reasonably  apprehend  that 
he  that  treated  him  in  that  manner  might  hate 
some  fdrtherdesiffn  upon  him.''  So  that  here  is 
the  boundary,  when  a  man  is  assaulted  and 
kills  in  consequence  of  that  assault  it  is  bot 
manslaughter.    I  will  just  read  as  I  go  akng 


appean,  that  though  the  law  of  ig«f**«<<  is  so  ftr  paosUMlf 
ikTorable  (I  use  the  word  peeuliariy,  because  I  knovcf  m 
other  law  that  makes  such  a  distinction  between  marteni 
manslaughter)  as  to  permit  the  excees  of  anger  and  psHta 
(which the  man  ought  to  keep  under  and  gOTen)iBfMM 
Instances  to  extenuate  the  greatest  of  private  iqJiiTSM,«  tki 
taking  away  a  man's  life  is;  yet,  in  these  cases,  It  Bust  be 
such  a  passion  as  for  the  time  deprives  him  of  IdsnaMsiBf 
foculties. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  inquiry,  how  hr  the  Adnlnltf 
Sessions  in  England,  or  a  special  Court  of  AdminHf  to 
America  ou|^t  to  proceed  by  the  rules  of  dril  ]aw,tbo«gk 
it  is  a  question  of  immense  importance  to  Americasi;  Wt 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  thon^  the  dlsttnottcn  to> 
tween  murder  and  manslaughter  is  not  found  in  words  ta  tbt 
dvil  law,  yet  the  dlstlncUon  between  homldde,  witk  deUb* 
oration  and  without  deliberation,  and  on  a  sudden  ptevett* 
tion,  is  well  known  in  that  law;  and  the  former  is  paiiiM 
with  death,  the  latter  with  some  inferior  ooipord  pasi*' 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges. 

Indeed,  the  dvU  law  is  more  fevoraUe  and  indalfsatti 
sudden  anger  and  resentment  than  the  commoa  kv.tf' 
allows  many  things  to  be  a  provocation  suAdeatte  exfa^t 
the  person  kUllng  from  the  p«uia  ordlnaxla,wUeklsMK 
which  the  common  law  conddera  as  a  slight  provoeitioa,* 
noneatalL 

Cod.Llb.9.  Tltlfl»noto46i  OaO,  page  Sea  Vsiid^ 
^4•.    Par.  4    DistLTT. 

It  should  seem  from  these  authoriUea,  that  the  ledtf  «m 
indulgence  of  the  laws  of  En^and,  is  not  unnatanl,  «zt!v 
ordinary,  or  peculiar,  and  instead  of  being  uaknowa  to  tkt 
dvU  Uw,  that  it  la  carried  much  ferther  in  naay  i«P*<* 
thanintheoommonlaw.  And  indeed  it  seems  tksttktift* 
indulgence  was  permitted  in  the  Jewish  law,  thoa^  U^ 
been  so  often  represented  as  peculiar  to  the  ltMM*||^ 
that  many  persons  seem  to  think  It  unwarrantable  sad  t«** 
ing  to  leave  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  the  land. 
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the  definition  oi  an  aasanlt  1  Hawkins,  ohap. 
62,  S  1.  "  An  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  or  violence,  to  do  a  corooral  hart 
to  anoUi^  as  hy  striking  at  him  witn  or  with^ 
out  a  weapon,  or  presenting  a  gan  at  him  at 
SQch  a  distance  to  which  the  gan  will  carry,  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  or  hy  any  other 
such  like  act  done  in  an  angry,  threatening 
manner.  Ac ;  hat  no  wordrcan  amount  to  an 
sflsaalt."  Here  is  the  definition  of  an  assault, 
which  is  a  sufficient  provocation  to  soften  kill- 
ing down  to  manslaughter*  1  Hawkins,  chap. 
SI,  I  86.  **  Neither  can  he  he  thought  guilty 
of  a  greater  crime  than  manslaughter,  who, 
folding  a  man  in  hed  with  his  wife,  or  heing 
actuaUy  struck  hy  him,  or  pulled  hy  the  nose 
or  filliped  upon  the  foreheao,  immemately  kills 
him,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  person  from  an 
unlawful  arrest,  or  in  the  defence  of  his  houM 
from  those  who,  claiming  a  title  to  it,  attempt 
ft^bly  to  enter  it,  and  to  that  purpose  shoot  at 
it,"  Ac.  Every  snowball,  oyster-shell,  cake  of 
ice  or  bit  of  cinder,  that  was  thrown  that  night 
at  the  sentinel,  was  an  assault  upon  him ;  every 
one  that  was  thrown  at  the  party  of  soldiers, 
was  an  assault  upon  them,  whether  it  hit  any 
of  them  or  not.  I  am  guilty  of  an  assault  if  I 
present  a  gun  at  any  person ;  whether  I  shoot  at 
nim  or  not,  it  is  an  assault,  and  if  I  insult  him 
in  that  manner  and  he  shoots  me,  it  is  but 
manslaoghter.  Foster,  295,  6.  ''To  what  I 
have  offered  with  regard  to  sudden  rencounters, 
let  me  add,  that  the  blood  already  too  much 
heated,  kindleth  afresh  at  every  pass  or  blow. 
And  in  the  tumult  of  the  passions,  in  which 
mere  instinct  self-preservation  has  no  inconsid- 
enble  share,  the  voice  of  reason  Ib  not  heard ; 
and  dierefore  the  law,  in  condescension  to  the 
infirmities  of  fiesh  and  blood,  doth  extenuate 
the  offence."  Insolent,  scurrilous  or  slanderous 
language,  when  it  precedes  an  assault,  aggra- 
Tatee  it.  Foster,  816.  ''We  all  know  Uiat 
words  of  reproach,  how  grating  and  offensive 
soever,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  provoca- 
tion in  the  case  of  voluntary  homicide;  and  yet 
every  man  who  hath  considered  the  human 
frame,  or  but  attended  to  the  workings  of  his 
own  heart,  knoweth  that  affronts  of  that  kind 
pierce  deeper  and  stimulate  in  the  veins  more 
effeotaally  than  a  slight  ii\Jury  done  to  a  third 
person,  thou^  under  col<Mr  of  Justice,  possibly 
mnJ^  I  produce  this  to  show  the  assault  in 
this  case  was  aggravated  by  the  scurrilous  lan- 
guage which  preceded  it.  Such  words  of  re- 
proach stimulate  in  the  veins  and  examerate 
the  mind,  and  no  doubt  if  an  assault  ana  bat- 
tery succeeds  them,  killinff  under  such  provo- 
cation is  softened  to  manslaughter,  but  killing 
without  such  provocation  makes  it  murder. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Adams  continued: 

I  yesterday  afternoon  produced  from  the  best 
ntborities  those  rules  of  law  which  must  gov- 
ern all  oases  of  homicide,  particularly  that 
which  is  BOW  before  you ;  it  now  remains  to 
^e  evidence,  and  see  whether  any 


thing  has  occurred  that  may  be  compared  to 
the  rules  read  to  you :  and  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  nor  you  with  labored  endeavors  to  be 
methodicaL  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  some 
few  observations  on  the  testimonies  of  the  wit- 
nesses, such  as  will  place  the  facts  in  a  true 
point  of  light,  with  as  much  brovity  as  possi- 
ble ;  but  I  suppose  it  would  take  me  four  hours 
to  read  to  you  (if  I  did  nothing  else  but  read) 
the  minutes  of  evidence  that  I  have  taken  in 
this  triaL  In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman 
who  opened  this  cause  has  stated  to  you  with 
candor  and  precision  the  evidence  of  the  iden- 
tftj  of  the  persons. 

The  witnesses  are  confident  that  they  know 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  and  that  they  wero 
present  that  night,  and  of  the  party.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparent  that  witnesses  are  liable  to 
make  mistakes,  by  a  single  example  b^ore  you. 
Mr.  Bass,  who  is  a  very  honest  man,  and  of 
good  character,  swears  positively  that  the  tall 
man,  Warron,  stood  on  the  riffht  that  night, 
and  was  the  first  that  fired;  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  satisfied  by  this  time  by  many  ciroum- 
stances  that  he  is  totally  mistaken  in  this  mat- 
ter. This  you  will  consider  at  your  leisure. 
The  witnesses  in  general  did  not  know  tiie 
faces  of  these  persons  beforo ;  veiy  few  of  them 
knew  the  names  of  them  before;  they  onlv 
took  notice  oi  the  faces  that  night.  How  much 
certunty  thero  is  in  this  evidence,  I  leave  you 
to  determine. 

There^does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  thing 
veiy  material  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Aston, 
except  to  the  identity  of  MoCauley,  and  he  is 
the  only  witness  to  that  If  you  can  be  satis- 
fied in  your  own  minds,  without  a  doubt,  that 
he  knew  McCauley  so  well  as  to  be  sure,  yon 
will  believe  he  was  there. 

The  next  witness  is  Bridgham ;  he  says  he 
saw  the  tall  man,  Warren,  but  saw  another 
man  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  soon  af- 
ter, so  like  him,  as  to  make  him  doubt  whether 
it  was  Warren  or  not;  he -thinks  he  saw  the 
Corporal,  but  is  not  certain.  He  says  he  was 
at  the  comer  of  the  Custom  House.  This  yon 
will  take  notice  of.  Other  witnesses  swear  he 
was  the  remotest  man  of  all  from  him  who  fired 
first,  and  thero  aro  other  evidences  who  swear 
the  left  man  did  not  firo  at  all.  If  Wemms  did 
not  discharge  his  gun  at  all,  he  could  not  kill 
any  of  the  persons,  theroforo  he  must  be  ac- 
quitted on  the  fact  of  kiUing ;  for  an  intention 
to  kiU  is  not  murder  or  manslaughter,  if  not 
carried  into  executi(HL  The  witness  saw  num- 
bers of  things  thrown,  and  he  saw  plainly 
sticks  strike  the  guns.  About  a  dozen  persons 
with  sticks,  gave  three  cheers  and  surrounded 
the  party,  and  struck  the  guns  with  their  sticks 
several  blows.  This  is  a  witness  for  the  Crown, 
and  his  testimony  is  of  great  weight  for  the 
prisoners;  he  gives  his  tertimony  very  sensibly 
and  impartially.  He  swears  positively,  ihat 
he  not  only  saw  ice  or  snow  thrown,  but  saw 
the  guns  struck  several  times.  If  you  believe 
this  witness,  of  whose  credibility  yon  are  wholly 
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th«  jndf^  as  joa  are  of  eToj  olber;  tf  joa 
do  not  b«lieye  him,  then  are  many  others  who 
awear  to  eiroionstaiioes  in  foyor  of  the  prisoners. 
It  should  seem  Impossible  yon  should  oisbeHeTe 
so  great  a  nunber,  and  ai  Grown  witnesses, 
toO)  who  swear  to  snch  yarietj  of  oiromnstances 
that  fUl  in  with  one  another  so  natnrally  to 
form  oor  defence.  This  witness  swears  posi- 
tively there  were  a  doien  of  persons  with 
olaba,  sorroonded  the  party.  Twelve  sailors 
with  olnbs  were  by  mach  an  overmatch  to  eight 
aoldiers,  chained  there  by  the  order  and  com- 
mand of  their  officer,  to  stand  in  defence  p( 
the  sentry.  Not  only  so,  but  nnder  an  oath  to 
stand  there,  L  e.  to  ob^  tiie  lawful  command 
of  their  officer,  as  mnch,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
as  yon  are  nnaer  oath  to  determine  this  caose 
by  law  and  evidence.  Olnbe  they  had  not,  and 
they  conld  not  defend  themselves  with  their 
bayonets  against  so  many  people.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  the  sailors  to  kill  one  half  or  the 
whole  of  the  party,  if  they  had  been  sO  dis- 
posed. What  had  the  soldiers  to  expect,  when 
twelve  persons,  armed  with  chibs,  (sailors  too, 
between  whom  and  soldiers  thm«  is  snch  an 
antipathy  that  they  fight  as  naturally,  when 
they  meet,  as  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,) 
were  daring  enough,  even  at  the  time  when 
they  were  loading  their  gons,  to  come  np  with 
their  dnbe  and  smite  on  their  guns.  What  had 
vCigfat  soldiers  to  expect  from  snch  a  set  of  peo- 

Sle?  Wonld  it  have  been  a  prudent  resolution 
1  them,  or  in  any  body  in  their  situation,  to 
have  stood  sdll  and  see  if  the  sailors  would 
knock  their  brains  out  or  notf  Had  they  not 
all  the  reason  in  the  wotM  to  think,  that  as 
they  had  done  so  much,  they  would  proceed 
fhrther  ?  Their  clubs  were  as  capable  of  killing 
as  a  balL  A  hedge  stake  is  known  in  tiie  law 
books  as  a  weapon  of  death  as  mnch  as  a  sword, 
bayonet  or  musket.  He  says  the  soldimv  were 
loading  their  guns,  when  the  twelve  surround- 
ed them.  The  people  went  up  to  them  within 
the  length  of  their  guns,  and  before  the  firing. 
Besides  all  this,  he  swears  they  were  called 
oowardly  rascals,  and  dared  to  fire.  He  says 
these  people  were  all  dressed  like  sailors,  and 
I  believe  that  by  and  by  you  will  find  evidence 
enough  to  satidy  you  these  were  some  of  the 
persons  that  came  out  of  Dock  Square,  after 
making  the  attack  on  Hurray^s  barracks,  and 
who  had  been  arming  themselves  with  sticks 
fmrn  the  butchers'  stalls  and  cord  wood  piles, 
and  marched  up  round  Oomhill  under  the 
command  of  Attucks.  All  the  bells  in  town 
were  ringing;  the  rattling  of  the  blows  upcm 
the  guns  he  heard,  and  swears  it  was  violent. 
This  corroborates  the  testimony  of  James  Bai- 
ley, which  will  be  considered  presently.  Borne 
witnesses  swear  a  club  struck  a  soldier's  gun ; 
Bailey  swears  a  man  struck  a  soldier  and  knock- 
ed him  down,  before  he  fired ;  *^the  last  man 
that  fired  levelled  at  a  lad,  and  moved  his  gun 
as  the  lad  ran."  Ton  will  consider  that  an  in- 
tention to  kill  is  not  murder.  If  a  man  lays 
person  in  the  way  of  another,  and  with  an  ex- 


press intentkm  that  he  diould  take  it  up  tad 
die  of  it,  it  is  not  murder.  Suppose  that  soldiar 
had  malice  in  his  heart,  and  was  detem^nedto 
murder  that  boy  if  he  could;  yet  the  evidenee 
clears  him  of  killing  the  boy.  I  say,  sdmik 
he  had  malice  in  his  heait,  yet  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  kill  him,  or  any  body  else,  and  if  yoa 
believe  one  part  of  Uie  evidence,  you  must  be- 
lieve the  other,  and  if  he  had  malice,  that  mal- 
ice was  inefifectuaL  I  do  not  recollect  anj  en- 
dence  that  ascertains  who  it  was  that  stood  the 
last  man  but  one  upon  the  left.  Admitting  he 
discovered  a  temper  ever  so  wicked,  cruel  and 
malicious,  you  are  to  consider  his  ill  temper  is 
not  imputable  to  another.  No  other  had  aajin- 
tention  of  this  deliberate  kind ;  the  whole  trana- 
action  was  sudden.  There  was  but  a  v^  short 
^ce  of  time  between  the  first  gun  and  thehtti 
When  the  first  gun  was  fired,  the  people  fell  in 
upon  the  soldiers  and  laid  on  with  thdr  weapons 
with  more  violence,  and  this  served  to  increase 
the  provocation,  and  nused  such  a  violent  spirit 
of  revenge  in  the  sixers  as  the  law  takes  no- 
tice of^  and  makes  some  allowance  for,  and  in 
that  fit  of  fury  and  madness  I  suppose  he  aimed 
at  the  boy. 

The  next  witness  is  Dodge.  He  sf^  there 
were  ^^  people  near  the  soldiers  pushing  at 
them.  Now  the  witness  befbre  says  there  were 
twelve  sailors  with  clubs;  but  now  here  are 
fifty  more  aiding  and  abetting  of  them,  readj 
to  relieve  them  in  case  of  need.  Now  wh^ 
could  ^e  people  expect  ?  It  was  their  business 
to  have  taken  themselves  out  of  the  way.  Some 
prudent  people  by  the  Town  House  told  them 
not  to  meddle  with  the  guard  ;^  but  vouhear 
nothing  of  this  from  these  fifty  peque.  No; 
instead  of  that,  they  were  huzzaing  and  whist- 
ling, crying— damn  you,  fire  I  why  dont  you 
fire  ?  So  that  they  were  actually  assist!^  these 
twelve  sailors  that  made  the  attack.  He  says 
the  soldiers  were  pushing  at  the  people  to  ke^ 
them  off;  ice  and  snow  were  tiirown,  and  ^I 
heard  ice  rattle  on  their  guns."  There  were 
some  clubs  thrown  from  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  street.  Jhis  witness  swears  he  saw 
snowballs  tl^t>wn  close  before  the  party,  and 
he  took  them  to  be  thrown  on  purpose.  He 
saw  oystw-shelhi  likewise  thrown.  H r.  Lang- 
ford,  the  watchman,  is  more  particular  in  m 
testimony,  and  deserves  a  very  particular  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  intended  by  tiie  counsel 
for  the  Crown  that  his  testimony  shall  diiatin- 
guish  KiUroy  from  the  rest  of  the  priscmers, 
and  exempt  him  from  those  pleas  of  justifica- 
tion, excuse  or  extenuation,  which  we  rely  upon 
fcNT  the  whole  party ;  because  he  had  previous 
malice,  and  they  would  from  hence  condude  he 
aimed  at  a  particular  person.  You  will  con- 
sider all  the  evidence  with  regard  to  that  by 
itself. 

Hemmingway,  the  sheriff's  coachman,  swotfs 
he  knew  Killroy,  and  that  he  heard  him  say  he 
would  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  firing  upoa 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  to  prove  that  KiOwy 
had  preconceived  malice  in  his  heart,  not^  in- 
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dttif  against  the  ii]ilii4>p7  persons  who  were 
killed,  bat  against  the  inhabitants  in  general 
— ^at  he  had  the  spirit^  npt  only  of  a  Turk  or 
an  Arab,  bat  of  the  devil.  But  admitting  that 
this  testimony  is  literally  true,  and  that  he  had 
aU  tiie  malice  they  would  wish  to  prove,  yet,  if 
he  was  assaulted  that  night,  and  hb  life  in 
danger,  he  had  a  right  to  defend  himself  as 
wdias  another  man.  If  he  had  malice  before, 
it  does  not  take  away  from  him  the  right  of  de- 
fending himself  against  any  oniust  aggressor. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  there  was 
some  misunderstanding  about  these  loose  ex- 
pressions. Perhaps  the  man  had  no  thoughts 
ci  what  his  words  might  import  Many  a  man 
in  his  caps  or  in  anger,  i^hich  is  a  short  fit  of 
madness,  hath  uttered  the  rashest  expressions, 
who  had  no  such  savage  dispodtion  in  generaL 
So  that  there  is  but  little  weight  in  expresmons 
uttered  at  a  kitchen  fire,  bdbre  a  maid  and  a 
eeaehman,  where  he  might  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  talk  as  much  like  a  bully,  a  fool,  and 
a  madman  as  he  pleased,  and  that  no  evil 
would  oome  of  it  Strictly  speaking,  he  might 
mean  no  more  than  this :  that  he  would  not 
miss  an  opportunity  of  firing  on  the  inhabitants 
if  he  was  attacked  by  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to '  justify  it  Soldiers  have  sometimes 
avoided  opportunities  of  firing,  when  they 
w<ra]d  have  been  justified  if  they  had  fired.  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  be  tender,  by  all 
means — nay,  let  them  be  cautions,  at  tiieir 
poiL  But  still  what  he  said  amounts  in  strict- 
ness to  no  more  than  this : — **  If  the  inhabitants 
make  an  attack  on  me,  I  will  not  bear  from 
them  what  I  have  done  already ; ''  or  **  I  will 
bear  no  more  than  what  I  am  obliged  by  law 
to  beer.^'  No  doubt  it  was  under  the  fret  of 
Ids  spirits,  the  indignation,  mortification,  grief^ 
'  and  shame,  that  he  had  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
Bope-walkis.  It  was  just  after  an  account  of  an 
affray  was  pnbli^ed  here,  betwixt  the  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  at  New  York.  There  was,  a 
little  before  the  5th  of  March,  much  noise  in 
this  town,  and  a  pompous  account  in  the  news- 
papers of  a  victoiy  obtained  by  the  inhabitants 
thore  over  the  soldiers,  which,  doubtless,  ex- 
cited the  resentment  of  the  soldiers  here,  as 
well  as  exultations, among  some  sorts  of  the 
inhabitants.  And  the  ringing  of  the  bells  here 
was,  probably,  copied  m>m  New  York — a 
wretched  example,  in  this  and  in  two  other  in- 
stances, at  least  The  def^  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  Rope- walks  was  about  that  time,  too ;  and 
if  he  aid  after  that  use  such  expressions,  it 
ou^t  not  to  weigh  too  much  in  this  case.  It 
oan  scarcely  amount  to  proof  tiiat  he  harbored 
any  settled  malice  agunst  the  people  in  general. 
Other  witnesses  are  introduced,  to  show  that 
KiUroy  had,  besides  his  general  ill-will  against 
every  bodv,  particular  malice  against  Mr.  Ghray, 
whom  he  killed,  as  Langford  swears. 

.Some  oi  the  witnesses  have  sworn  that  Gray 
was  active  in  the  battle  at  the  Rope-walks,  and 
thht  KiUlroy  was  once  there ;  from  whence  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown  would  infer  that  Kill- 


roy,  in  King  street,  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  the 
night,  knew  Gray,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
I^pe- walks  before,  and  took  that  opportuni^ 
to  gratify  his  preconceived  malice.  But  if  this 
i»  ikl  true,  it  will  not  take  away  from  hun  his 
justification,  excuse,  or  extenuation,  if  he  had 
any.  The  rule  of  the  law  is,  if  there  has  been 
malice  between  two,  and  at  a  distant  time  after- 
wards they  meet,  and  one  of  them  assaults  the 
other's  life,  or  only  assaults  him,  and  he  kills  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  law  presumes  the  killing 
was  in  self-defence,  or  upon  the  provocation, 
not  <m  account  of  the  antecedent  maHce.  l4 
therefore,  the  assault  upon  Killroy  was  so  violent 
as  to  endanger  his  life,  he  had  as  good  a  right 
to  defend  himself  as  much  as  if  he  never  had 
before  conceived  any  malice  against  the  people 
in  eeneral,  or  Mr.  Gray  in  particular.  If  the  as- 
samt  upon  him  was  such  as  to  amount  only  to 
a  provocation,  not  to  a  justification,  his  crime 
will  be  manslaughter  oidy.  However,  it  does 
not i4>pear that  he  knew  Mr.  Gray;  none  of 
the  witnesses  pretend  to  say  that  he  knew  him, 
or  that  he  ever  saw  him.  It  is  true  they  were 
both  at  the  Bope-walks  at  one  time,  but  there 
were  so  many  combatants  on  each  side,  that  it 
is  not  even  probable  that  EiUroy  should  know 
them  all ;  and  no  witness  says  there  was  any 
rencontre  there  between  them  two.  Indeed,  to 
return  to  Mr.  Lang^ord's  testimony,  he  says  he 
did  not  perceive  Eillroy  to  aim  at  Gray  more 
than  at  him,  but  he  says  expressly  he  did  not 
aim  at  Gray.  Langford  says,  "Gray  had  no 
stick;  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded  up.'* 
This  witness  is,  however,  most  probably  mis- 
taken in  this  matter,  and  confounds  one  time 
with  another— a  mistake  which  has  been  made 
by  many  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  considering 
the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  scene,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at. 

Witnesses  have  sworn  to  the  condition  of 
Killroy 's  bayonet— that  it  was  bloody  the  morn- 
ing after  the  5th  of  March.  The  blood  they  saw, 
if  any,  might  be  occasioned  by  a  wound  given 
by  some  of  the  bayonets  in  the  aflhiy— possibly 
in  Mr.  Fosdick^s  arm— or  it  might  happen  in  the 
manner  mentioned  by  my  brother  before.  One 
bayonet,  at  least,  was  struck  of^  and  it  might 
fftU  where  the  blood  of  some  person  slain  after- 
wards  flowed.  It  would  be  doing  violence  to 
every  rule  of  law  and  evidence,  as  well  as  to 
common  sense  and  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to 
infer  from  the  blood  on  the  bi^onet,  that  it  had 
been  stabbed  into  the  brains  of  Mr.  Gray,  after 
he  was  dead,  and  that  by  Killroy  himself  who 
had  killed  hun. 

Young  Mr.  Davis  swears  that  he  saw  Gray 
that  evening,  a  little  before  the  firing;  that  he 
had  a  stick  under  his  arm,  and  said  he  would 
go  to  the  riot.  "I  am  glad  of  it  (that  is,  that 
there  was  a  rumpusX  I  will  go  and  have  a  sli^ 
at  them,  if  I  lose  my  life.''  And  when  he  was 
upon  the  spot,  some  witnesses  swear  he  did  not 
act  that  peaceable,  inoffensive  part  which  Lang- 
ford thinks  he  did.  They  swear  they  thought 
him  in  liquor;   that  he  ran  aboat^  dapi^ 
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•everal  people  on  the  Bhoalders,  sayingL  *'  DonH; 
nm  away----the7  dare  not  fireP*  Langford 
goea  on : — "  I  saw  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
boys  about  the  sentinel,  and  I  spoke  to  him, 
and  bid  him  not  be  afraid.*'  How  came 
the  watchman  Langford  to  tell  him  not  to 
be  afraid  ?  Does  not  this  circumstance  prove 
that  he  thought  there  was  danger,  or,  at  least 
that  the  sentinel,  in  fact,  was  terrified,  and  did 
think  himself  in  danger  f  Langford  goes  oa : 
— "  I  saw  about  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
boys — that  is,  young  shavers."  We  have  been 
entertained  with  a  great  variety  of  phrases,  to 
avoid  calling  this  sort  of  people  a  mob.  Some 
call  them  shavers^  some  call  them  geniuses. 
The  plain  English  is,  gentlemen,  most  probably, 
a  motley  rabble  of  saucy  boys,  negroes  and 
mnlattoes,  Irish  leagues,  and  outlandish  jack- 
tars.  And  why  we  should  scruple  to  call  such 
a  set  of  people  a  mob  I  cannot  conceive,  unless 
the  name  is  too  respectable  for  them.  The  sun 
is  not  about  to  stand  stUl  or  go  out,  nor  the 
rivers  to  dry  up,  because  there  was  a  mob  in 
Boston,  on  the  5th  of  March,  that  attacked  a 
party  of  soldiers.  8uch  things  are  not  new  in 
the  world,  nor  in  the  British  dominions,  though 
they  are  comparatively  rarities  and  novelties  in 
this  town.  Oarr,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  often 
been  concerned  in  such  attacks;  and  Indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  soldiers  quartered  in 
a  populous  town  wiU  always  occasion  two  mobs, 
where  they  prevent  one.  They  are  wretched 
conservators  of  the  peace. 

Langford  '^heara  Uie  rattling  against  the 
guns,  but  saw  nothing  thrown.'*  Tms  rattling 
must  have  been  very  remarkable,  as  so  many 
witnesses  heard  it,  who  were  not  in  a  situation 
to  see  what  caused  it.  Those  things  which  hit 
the  guns  made  a  noise ;  those  which  hit  the 
soldiers'  persons  did  not  But  when  so  many 
things  were  thrown,  and  so  many  hit  their 
j^s,  to  suppose  that  none  struck  their  persons 
IS  incredible.  Langford  goes  on :  **  Gray  struck 
me  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  me,  What  is  to 
pay  ?  I  answered,  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe 
something  will  come  of  it  by  and  by."  Whence 
could  this  apprehension  of  mischief  arise,  if 
Langford  did  not  think  the  assault,  the  squab- 
ble, the  affi^,  was  such  as  would  provoke  the 
soldiers  to  fire?  "A  bayonet  went  through 
my  great  coat  and  jacket"  Yet  the  soldier  did 
not  step  out  of  his  place.  This  looks  as  if 
Langford  was  nearer  to  the  party  than  became 
a  watchman. 

Forty  orfiftv  people  around  the  soldiers,  and 
more  coming  from  Quaker  lane  as  well  as  the 
other  lanes.  The  soldiers  heard  all  the  bells 
ringing,  and  saw  people  coming  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  to  the  assistance  of  those 
who  were  insulting,  assaulting,  beating,  and 
abusing  of  them.  What  had  they  to  expect  but 
destruction,  if  they  had  not  thus  early  taken 
measures  to  defend  themselves  f 

Brewer  saw  Killroy,  ^.,  saw  Dr.  Toung,  Ac 
^*  He  said  the  people  had  better  go  home."  It 
was  an  excellent  advice.    Happy  for  some  of 


them  had  they  followed  it;  butitseons  all  ad- 
vice was  lost  on  these  persons.  They  woold 
hearken  to  none  that  was  given  them  in  Dodc 
Square,  Royal  Exchange  lane,  or  King  street. 
They  were  bent  on  making  this  assault  and  on 
their  own  destruction. 

The  next  witness -that  knows  any  thing  was 
James  Bailey.  He  saw  Oarrol,  Montgonerj, 
and  White;  he  saw  some  around  the  Beotiy, 
heaving  pieces  of  ice  large  and  hard  enough  to 
hurt  any  man — as  big  as  your  fist  One  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  sentinel  was  attacked  or 
not  If  you  want  evidence  of  an  attack  upon 
him,  there  is  enough  of  it  Here  is  a  witoees, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  town — surely  no  friend  to 
the  soldiers,  for  he  was  engaged  against  them 
at  the  rope-walk.  He  says  he  saw  twentj  or 
thirty  around  the  sentry,  pelting  with  cakes  of 
ice  as  bi^  as  one's  fist  Certainly,  cakes  of  ice 
of  this  size  may  kiU  a  man,  if  they  happen  to 
hit  some  part  of  the  head.  80  that  here  was 
an  attack  upon  the  sentinel,  the  consequence  of 
which  he  had  reason  to  dread,  and  it  was  pra- 
dent  in  him  to  call  for  the  main  guard.  He 
retreated  as  far  as  he  could.  He  attempted  to 
get  into  the  Custom  House,  but  could  not. 
Then  he  called  to  the  guard,  and  he  had  a  good 
right  to  call  for  their  assistance.  ^*  He  did  not 
know,  he  told  the  witness,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  he  was  afrdd  there  would  be  mischief 
by  and  by ;"  and  well  he  might,  with  so  many 
shavers  and  geniuses  around  him,  capable  <^ 
throwing  such  dangerous  things.  Bailej 
swears  Montgomery  fired  the  first  gun,  and 
that  he  stood  at  the  right,  ^^  the  next  man  to 
me ;  I  stood  behind  him,"  &c.  This  witness 
certainly  is  not  preiudiced  in  favor  <rf  the  sol- 
diers. He  swears  he  saw  a  man  con^e  up  to 
Montgomery  with  a  club  and  knock  hhn  down 
before  he  fired,  and  that  he  not  only  fell  hunsel^ 
but  his  gun  fiew  out  of  his  hand,  and  as  soon  as 
he  rose  he  took  it  up  and  fired.  If  he  was 
knocked  down  on  his  station,  had  he  not  reason 
to  think  his  life  in  danger  f  or  did  it  not  raise 
his  passions  and  put  him  off  hb  guard,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  any  more  than  manafaughter? 

When  the  multitude  was  shouting  and  hns- 
zaing,  and  threatening  life,  the  bells  all  ringing; 
the  mob  whistling,  screaming,  and  rending  like 
an  Indian  yell,  Uie  people  from  all  quarters 
throwing  every  species  of  rubbish  they  could 
pick  up  in  the  streets,  and  some  who  were 
quite  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  throwing 
dubs  at  the  whole  party,  Mcmtgontery  in  par- 
ticular, smote  with  a  club  and  knocked  down, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could  rise  and  take  up  his 
firelock,  another  club  from  afar  struck  his  breast 
or  shoulder,  what  could  he  do  t  Do  you  expect 
he  should  behave  like  a  stoic  philosopher,  lost 
in  apathy  f  Patient  as  Epictetus  while  hit 
master  was  breaking  his  legs  with  a  cudgel  I 
It  is  impossible  you  should  find  him  guilty  <» 
murder.  You  must  suppose  him  divested  of  afl 
human  ^MMsions,  if  you  aon't  think  him,  at  the 
least  provoked,  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  into 
the  niror  brevis  by  such  treatment  as  this. 
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Bttley  "saw  the  mulatto,  seven  or  eight 
Bunntes  before  the  firing,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
or  thirt  J  sailors  in  Cornhill,  and  he  had  a  large 
cord-wood  stick.^'  So  that  this  Attncks^  by 
this  testimony  of  BaUey,  compared  with  that 
of  Andrew  and  some  others,  appears  to  have 
undertaken  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night,  and  to 
lead  this  army  with  banners.  To  form  them  in 
the  first  place  in  Dock  Sqoare,  and  march  them 
np  to  King  street  with  their  clubs.  They 
passed  through  the  main  street  up  to  the  main 
guard  in  order  to  make  the  attack.  H  this 
was  not  an  unlawful  assembly,  there  never  was 
one  in  the  world.  Attuckfii  with  his  myrmi- 
dons, comes  around  Jackson^s  comer  and  down 
to  the  party  by  the  sentry-box.  When  the 
E^diers  pushed  the  people  o£^  this  man,  with 
his  party,  cried,  Do  not  be  afraid  of  them; 
they  dare  not  fire;  kill  themi  kill  themi 
knock  them  over  I  And  he  tried  to  knock 
their  brains  out  It  is  plain,  the  soldiers  did 
not  leave  Uieir  station,  but  cried  to  the  people, 
Stand  offi  Now,  to  have  this  reinforcement 
ocMning  down,  under  the  command  of  a  stout 
mulatto  fellow,  whose  very  looks  was  enough 
to  terrify  any  person,  what  had  not  the  soldiers 
then  to  fear?  He  had  hardiness  enough  to  fall 
in  upon  them,  and  with  one  hand  took  hold  of 
a  bayonet,  and  with  the  other  knocked  the 
man  down.  This  was  the  behavior  of  Attucks, 
to  whose  mad  behavior,  in  all  probability,  the 
dreadful  carnage  of  that  night  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed.  And  it  is  in  this  manner  this  town 
has  been  often  treated.  A  Oarr  from  Ireland, 
and  an  Attucks  from  Framingham,  happening 
to  be  here,  shall  sally  out  upon  their  thought- 
less enterprises  at  the  head  of  such  a  rabble  of 
negroes,  &c,  as  they  can  collect  together,  and 
then  there  are  not  wanting  perscms  to  ascribe 
all  their  doings  to  the  (^od  people  of  the 
town. 

ICr.  Adams  proceeded  to  a  minuto  considera- 
Uaa  of  every  witness  produced  on  the  Crown 
side,  and  endeavored  to  show,  from  the  evi- 
dence on  that  side,  which  could  not  be  contest- 
ed by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  the  assault 
upon  the  party  was  sufBdently  dangerous  to 
justify  the  prisoners;  at  least,  that  it  was  suffl- 
dently  provoking  to  reduce  to  manslaughter 
the  crime,  even  of  the  two  who  were  supposed 
to  be  proved  to  have  killed.    He  then  proceed- 


ed to  consider  the  testimonies  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prisoners,  and  concluded : 

I  will  enlarge  no  more  on  the  evidence,  but 
submit  it  to  you.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  whatever  may  be  our  wishes,  our  inclina- 
tions, or  the  dictates  of  our  passions,  they  can- 
not flJter  the  state  of  facts  and  evidence ;  nor 
is  the  law  less  stable  than  the  fact.  If  an  as- 
sault was  made  to  endanger  their  lives,  the  law 
is  dear :  they  had  a  right  to  kill  in  their  own 
defence.  If  it  was  not  so  severe  as  to  endanger 
their  liveeu  yet  if  they  were  assaulted  at  aU^ 
struck  ana  abused  by  blows  of  any  sort — ^by 
snowballs,  oyster-shells,  cinders,  dubs,  or  sticks 
of  any  kind — ^this  was  a  provocation  for  which 
the  law  reduces  the  offence  of  killing  down  to 
manslaughter,  in  consideration  of  those  passions 
in  our  nature  which  cannot  be  eradicated.  To 
your  candor  and  justice  I  submit  the  prisoners 
and  their  cause. « 

The  law  in  dl  vicissitudes  of  government, 
fluctuations  of  the  passions,  or  flights  of  enthu- 
siasm, will  preserve  a  steady,  undeviating 
course ;  it  will  not  bend  to  the  uncertain  wishes, 
imaginations,  and  wanton  tempers  of  men.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  great  and  worthy  man,  a 
patriot  and  a  hero,  an  enlightened  friend  of 
mankind,  and  a  martyr  to  liberty — I  mean  Al- 
gemon^idney,  who,  from  his  earliest  infancy, 
sought  a  tranauil  retirement  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  of  liberty,  with  his  tongue,  his  pen, 
and  his  sword.  "  The  law  (says  he)  no  pasdon 
can  disturb.  Tis  void  of  desire  and  fear,  lust 
and  anger.  'Tis  mem  nne  qj^eetu;  written 
reason;  retaining  some  measure  of  the  divine 
perfection.  It  does  not  eigoin  that  which 
pleases  a  weak,  frail  man,  but  without  any  re- 
gard to  persons,  commands  that  which  is  good 
and  punishes  evil  in  all,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
high  or  low.  Tis  dea^  inexorable,  inflexiDle.'' 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  inexorable  to  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  the  prisoners ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  deafl  deaf  as  an  aader,  to  the  damors  of 
the  populace.* 

*  After  Mr.  Adams  had  oonoladad,  tho  oaoM  wm  flnlthtil 
bj  Bobert  Treat  Paine,  on  the  pert  of  the  Crown.  *'In  hit 
argument,  he  endeaTored  to  settle  the  prinolpal  ikots,  by 
oomparlng  the  evldenoe,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  drown  as 
of  the  prisoners ;  and  also  to  show  that  the  manj  ondeniablo 
roles  of  law  which  had  been  produced,  did  not  ttpplj  to  the 
canse  at  bar,*  ke.  No  report  of  Mr.  Palne*s  speech  was 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  tiial.^JM4  appmtdtd  to  Mr, 
Adorns  JSjpe^ok. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDBESa 


This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams, 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress,  on  assuming 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1797:— 

When  it  was  first  perceived,  in  earlj  times, 
that  no  middle  coarse  for  America  remained, 
between  unlimited  submisdon  to  a  foreign 
legislature  and  a  total  independence  of  its 
daims,  men  of  reflection  were  less  apprehensive 
of  danger  fh>m  the  formidable  power  of  fleets 
and  armies  they  must  determine  to  resist,  than 
from  those  contests  and  dissensicms  which 
would  certainly  arise  concerning  the  forms  of 
government  to  be  instituted  over  the  whole, 
and  over  the  parts,  of  this  extensive  country. 
Relying,  however,  on  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions, the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  in- 
tegrity and  intelligence  of  the  people,  under  an 
overruling  Providence,  which  had  so  signally 
protected  this  country  from  the  first ;  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  nation,  then  consisting  of 
liUle  more  than  half  its  present  numbers,  not 
only  broke  to  pieces  the  chaina  which  were 
forging,  and  the  rod  of  iron  that  was  lilted  up, 
but  frankly  cut  asunder  the  lies  which  had 
bound  them,  and  launched  into  an  ocean  of 
uncertainty. 

The  zeal  and  ardor  of  the  people  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  suppljing  the  place  of  gov- 
ernment, commanded  a  degree  of  order,  sufS- 
dent,  at  least,  for  the  temporary  preservation 
of  societv.  The  confederation,  which  was  early 
felt  to  be  necessary,  was  prepared  from  the 
models  of  the  Batavian  and  Helvetic  confedera- 
cies, the  only  examples  which  remain,  with 
any  detail,  and  precirion,  in  history,  and  cer- 
tainly the  only  ones  which  the  people  at  large 
had  ever  considered.  But,  rraecdng  on  the 
striking  diflercnce,  in  so  many  particulars,  be- 
tween this  country  and  those,  where  a  courier 
may  go  from  the  seat  of  government  to  the 
frontier  in  a  single  day,  it  was  then  certiunly 
foreseen  by  some,  who  assisted  in  Congress  at 
the  formation  of  it,  that  it  could  not  be 
durable. 

Negligence  of  its  regulations,  inattention  to 
its  recommendations,  if  not  disobedience  to  its 
authority,  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  States, 
soon  appeared  with  their  melancholy  consequen- 
ces. Universal  languor,  jealousies,  rivalries  of 
Stales,  decline  of  navigation  and  commerce,  dis- 
couragement of  necessary  manufactures,  univer- 
sal fUl  in  the  value  of  lands  and  their  produce, 
contempt  of  public  and  private  faith,  loss  of 
oonsideration  and  credit  with  foreign  nations ; 
and,  at  length,  in  discontents,  animosities,  com- 
binations, partial  conventions,  and  insurrec- 
tion, threatening  some  ffreat  national  calamity. 

In  this  dangerous  crins,  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica were  not  abandoned  by  their  usual  good 


sense,  presence  of  mind,  resolution,  or  integrity. 
Measures  were  pursued  to  concert  a  plan  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  lostice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  The  public 
disquisitions,  discussions,  and  deliberations  is- 
sued in  the  present  happy  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment 

Employed  in  the  service  of  my  oormtry 
abroad  during  the  whole  course  of  these  truis- 
actiona,  I  f  rst  saw  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  country.  Irritated 
by  no  literary  altercation,  animated  by  no 
public  debate,  heated  by  no  party  animosity,  I 
read  it  with  great  satisfaction,  as  the  result  of 
good  heads,  prompted  by  good  hearts ;  as  an 
experiment  better  adapted  to  the  genius,  cha- 
racter, situation,  and  relations  of  this  nation 
and  country  than  any  which  had  ever  been 
proposed  or  suggested.  In  its  general  princi- 
ples and  great  outlines,  it  was  conformable  to 
such  a  system  of  ffovemment  as  I  had  erer 
most  esteemed ;  and  in  some  States,  my  own 
native  .State  in  particular,  had  contributed  to 
establish.  Olaiminff  a  right  of  suflhm;e  in 
conunon  with  my  fdlow-citizens  in  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  a  constitution,  which  was 
to  rule  me  and  my  posterity,  as  well  as  them 
and  theirs,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
approbation  of  it  on  all  occasions,  in  public  and 
in  private.  It  was  not  then  nor  has  been  nnce 
any  objection  to  it,  in  my  mind,  that  theExeon- 
tive  and  Senate  were  not  more  permanent  Kor 
have  I  entertained  a  thought  of  promoting  any 
alteration  in  it,  but  such  as  the  people  tnem- 
selves,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  shoold 
see  and  feel  to  be  necessary  or  expedient,  and 
by  their  representatives  in  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures,  according  to  the  constitatkm 
itself,  adopt  and  ordain. 

Returning  to  the  bosom  of  my  country,  after 
a  pidnfol  separation  from  it  for  ten  years,  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  elected  to  a  station  under  the 
new  order  of  things ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
lidd  myself  under  me  most  serious  obtigatioDa 
to  support  the  constitution.  The  operation  of 
it  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectationa 
of  its  friends;  and  fix>m  an  habitual  attention 
to  it,  satisfMtion  in  its  administration,  and  de- 
light in  its  effects  upon  the  peace,  order,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have  ac- 
quired an  habitual  attachment  to  it,  and 
veneration  for  it 

What  other  form  of  government,  indeed,  can 
so  weU  deserve  our  esteem  and  love  ? 

There  may  be  little  solidity  in  an  ancient 
idea  that  congregations  of  men  into  cities  and 
nations  are  the  most  pleasing  objects  in  the 
sight  of  superior  intelligences ;  but  this  is  very 
certain,  that  to  a  benevolent  human  mind  there 
can  be  no  spectacle  presented  by  any  nation 
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more  pkamng,  more  noble,  midestio,  or  aognst, 
than  an  assembly  li]ce  that  which  has  so  often 
been  seen  in  this  and  the  other  chamber  of 
Congress — of  a  government  in  which  the  eze- 
cntiTe  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
brandies  of  the  l^islatore,  are  exerciBed  bj 
citizens,  selected  at  regular  periods  bj  their 
neighbors,  to  make  and  execute  laws  for  the 
general  good.  Can  any  thing  essential,  any 
thing  more  than  mere  ornament  and  decoration, 
be  added  to  this  by  robes  or  diamonds  ?  Can 
authority  be  more  amiable  or  re^>ectable, 
when  it  descends  from  accidents  or  institutions 
establidied  in  remote  antiquity,  than  when  it 
springs  fresh  from  the  hearts  and  judgments  of 
an  honest  and  enlightened  people  ?  For  it  is 
the  people  only  that  are  represented ;  it  is  their 
Dower  and  majesty  that  is  reflected,  and  only 
ror  their  good,  in  every  legitimate  government, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  appear.  The 
existence  of  such  a  government  as  ours  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  a  rail  proof  of  a  general  dis- 
eemination  of  knowledge  and  virtue  throughout 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  And  wh^  ob- 
ject of  consideration,  more  pleasing  than  this, 
can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind  ?  If  na- 
tional pride  is  ever  justifiable  or  excusable,  it  is 
whrai  it  springs,  not  from  power  or  riches, 
grandeur  or  glory,  but  from  conviction  of  na- 
tional innocence,  information,  and  benevolence. 
In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  ideas,  we 
should  be  unfaithfbl  to  ourselves  if  we  should 
ever  lose  sight  of  the  danger  to  our  liberties — 
if  any  thing  partial  or  extraneous  should  infect 
the  purity  of  our  ftee,  fair,  virtuous,  and  inde- 
pMident  elections.  If  an  election  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  minority  of  a  single  vote,  and  tiiat 
etn  be  procured  by  a  party  .through  artifice  or 
corroption,  the  government  may  be  the  choice 
of  a  party,  for  its  own  ends,  not  of  the  nation 
lor  the  national  good.  If  that  solitary  suffiage 
can  be  obtidned  bv  foreign  nations,  by  flattery 
or  menaces,  by  fraud  or  violence,  by  terror, 
intrigue,  or  venality,  the  government  may  not 
be  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  but  of 
foreign  nations.  It  may  be  foreign  nations 
who  govern  us,  and  not  we,  the  people,  who 
flovem  oursdves;  and  candid  men  will  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  such  cases,  choice  would 
ha^  HtUe  advantage  to  boast  of  over  lot  or 
ehanee. 

Such  is  the  amiable  and  interesting  system  of 
government  (and  such  are  some  of  the  abuses 
to  which  it  may  be  exposed)  which  the  people 
of  America  have  exhibited  to  the  admiration 
and  anxiety  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  all  na- 
tkns  for  eight  years,  under  the  administration 
of  a  citixen,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  great  ac- 
tions, reguLated  by  prudence,  justice,  temper- 
anoe,  and  fortitude,  conducting  a  people  in- 
spired with  the  same  virtues,  and  animated 
with  the  same  ardent  patriotism  and  love  of 
Bberty,  to  independence  and  peace,  to  in- 
creanng  wealth  and  unexampled  prosperity, 
has  merited  the  ffratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
eoBonanded  the  highest  pndses  of  foreign  na- 


tions, and  secured  immortal  glory  with  pos- 
terity. 

In  that  retirement,  which  is  his  voluntary 
choice,  may  he  lon^  live  to  ei\joy  the  delicious 
recoUection  of  his  serrices — ^the  gratitude  of 
mankind ;  the  happy  fruits  of  tiiem  to  himself 
and  the  world,  wnich  are  daily  increasing,  and 
that  splendid  prospect  of  the  future  fortunes  of 
Ms  country,  which  is  opening  from  year  to 
year.  His  name  may  be  still  a  rampart,  and 
the  knowledge  that  he  lives,  a  bulwark  against 
all  open  or  secret  enemies  of  his  country^s 
peace. 

This  example  has  been  rec<Hnmended  to  the 
imitation  of  his  successors^  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  legislatures 
and  the  people,  throughout  the  nation. 

On  this  subject  it  might  become  me  better  to 
be  silent,  or  to  speak  with  diffidence ;  but  as 
something  may  oe  expected,  the  occasion,  I 
hope,  wifl  be  admitted  as  an  apology,  if  I  ven* 
ture  to  say,  that  if  a  preference,  upon  principle, 
of  a  free  Republican  government,  formed  upon 
long  and  serious  reflection,  after  a  diligent  and 
impartial  inquiry  after  truth ;  if  an  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
conscientious  determination  to  support  it,  until 
it  shall  be  altered  by  the  judgments  and  wishes 
of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
in  it ;  if  a  respectful  attention  to  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  individual  States,  and  a  constant 
caution  and  delicacy  towards  the  State  govern- 
ments ;  if  an  equal  and  impartial  regard  to  the 
rights,  interests,  honor,  and  happiness  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  without  preference  or  re- 
gard to  a  northern  or  southern,  eastern  or 
western  position,  their  various  political  opinions 
on  essential  points,  or  tl^eir  personal  attach- 
ments ;  if  a  love  of  virtuous  men,  of  all  parties 
and  denominations ;  if  a  love  of  science  and 
letters,  and  a  wish  to  patronize  every  rational 
eflTort  to  encourage  schools,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, academies,  and  every  institution  for  pro- 
pagating knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion  among 
all  classes  of  the  people,  not  only  for  their  be- 
nign influence  on  the  happiness  of  life,  in  all  its 
stages  and  classes,  ana  of  society  in  all  its 
forms,  but  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our 
constitution  from  its  natural  enemies,  the  spirit 
of  sophistry  the  spirit  of  party,  the  spirit  of  in- 
trigue, profligacy,  and  corruption,  and  the  pes- 
tilence of  foreign  influence,  which  is  the  angel 
of  destruction  to  elective  governments;  if  a 
love  of  equal  laws,  of  justice  and  humanity,  in 
the  interior  admimstration ;  if  an  inclination  to 
improve  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufiEto- 
tures  for  necessity,  convenience,  and  defence ; 
if  a  spirit  of  equity  and  humanity  towards  the 
aboriginal  nations  of  America,  and  a  disposition 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  by  inclining  them 
to  be  more  friendly  to  us,  and  our  citizens  to 
be  more  friendly  to  them ;  if  an  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  maintain  peace  and  inviolable  faith 
with  all  nations,  and  that  system  of  neutrality 
and  impartiality  among  the  belligerent  powers 
of  Europe  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  gov- 
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eminent,  and  bo  solemnly  sanctioned  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  applauded  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  and  tne  public  opinion, 
until  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordained  by  Oon> 
gross ;  if  a  personal  esteem  for  the  French  na- 
tion, formed  in  a  residence  of  seven  years 
diiefly  among  them,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  friendship,  which  has  been  so 
much  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  both  na- 
tions ;  if,  while  the  conscious  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  internal 
sentiment  of  their  own  power  and  energies 
must  be  preserved,  an  earnest  endeavor  to  in- 
vestigate every  just  cause,  and  remove  every 
colorable  pretence,  of  complaint ;  if  an  inten- 
tion to  pursue,  by  amicable  negotiation,  a  repa- 
ration for  the  ii^uries  that  have  been  committed 
on  the  commerce  of  our  fellow-citizens,  by 
whatever  nation ;  and  if  success  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, to  lay  the  fiEiots  before  the  legislature, 
that  they  may  consider  what  farther  measures 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  government  and 
its  constituents  demand ;  if  a  resolution  to  do 
Justice,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon  me,  at  all 
times  and  to  all  nations,  and  maintain  peace, 
fnendship,  and  benevolence  with  all  the  world;* 
if  an  xmsnaken  confidence  in  the  honor,  spirit, 
and  resources  of  the  American  people,  on  which 
I  have  so  often  hazarded  my  all,  and  never 
been  deceived;  if  elevated  ideas  of  the  high 
destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  my  own  duties 


towards  it,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  tho 
moral  principles  and  intellectual  improvementi 
of  the  people,  deeply  engraven  on  my  mind  in 
early  life,  and  not  obscm^  but  exalted  by  ex- 
perience and  age;  and  with  humble  reverence, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add,  if  a  veneration  for  the 
religion  of  a  people,  who  profess  and  call  thon- 
selves  Ohristians,  and  a  fixed  resolution  to  con- 
sider a  decent  respect  for  Christianity  among 
the  best  reconmiendations  for  the  public  8e^ 
vice,  can  enable  mei  in  any  degree,  to  oomplj 
with  your  wishes,  it  shall  be  my  strenuous  en- 
deavor that  this  sagacious  injunction  of  the  two 
Houses  shall  not  be  without  effect 

With  this  great  example  before  me— with 
the  sense  and  spirit,  the  faith  and  honor,  the 
duty  and  interest  of  the  same  American  people, 
pledged  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  its  con- 
tinuance in  all  its  energy ;  and  my  mind  is 
prepared,  without  hesitation,  to  lay  myself 
under  the  most  solemn  obligations  to  snpport 
it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

And  may  t^at  Being  who  is  supreme  over 
all,  the  patron  of  order,  the  fountain  of  justice, 
and  the  protector,  in  aU  ages  of  the  worid,  oi 
'  virtuous  liberty,  continue  his  bles8in|;  upon  this 
nation  and  its  government,  and  ^ve  it  all  poss- 
ble  success  and  duration,  consistent  witn  the 
ends  of  his  providence. 
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Thb  ancestors  of  Washington  emigrated  from  England  to  Virginia  in  the  year  165T,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  Ijing  between  the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  Augustine,  the  £&ther 
of  Washington,  was  bom  in  1694.  He  was  twice  married,  and  died  in  1748,  leaving  several 
KMis.  George,  the  snbject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest  bj  his  second  wife,  the  beantifhl  Mary 
Ban,  and  was  bom  at  Bridge  Creek,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Febraary  (eleventh,  old  style), 
1783.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  a  disposition  for  a  military  life,  and  expressed  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  the  service  of  the  British  crown.  A  midshipman's  warrant  was  procured  for 
him,  but  he  was  prevented  from  assuming  its  duties  by  the  objections  of  his  affectionate  mother, 
who  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  that  "  her  eldest  bom  ^  should  be  so  completely  sev- 
ered from  her  and  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  boisterous  profession.  He  was  re- 
turned to  school,  and  continued  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  other  branches,  which  should 
prepare  him  either  for  civil  or  militaiy  lifb.  On  the  completion  of  his  sixteenth  year  we  find 
him  passing  over  the  mountains  of  his  native  State  upon  a  surveying  expedition,  acquiring  infor- 
mation respecting  the  vacant  lands,  and  opinions  of  their  prospective  value.  This  portion  of  his 
life,  so  doqnently  described  by  Mr.  Irving,  needs  no  notice  here. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Adjutants-general  of  Virginia, 
with  the  rank  of  Mi^or.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  performed  but  a  short  time.  In  1768  he 
was  deputized,  at  his  own  desire,  to  visit  the  French  militaiy  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  parts  a4}acent,  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  soldiers  from  the  tract  of  coun- 
try then  deemed  to  be  within  the  province  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  for- 
titude, sagacity,  and  great  Judgment  with  which  he  perfected  this  hazardous  enterprise,  excited 
the  i^planse  and  admiration  of  the  royal  governor,  Dinwiddle,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen.  The  unwillingness  of  the  French  commandant  to  evacuate  the  posts  prompted 
the  Virginia  Assembly  to  raise  a  regiment  of  troops  to  proceed  to  the  frontier,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  their  rights.  A  body  of  three  hundred  troops  was  raised.  Washington  was 
placed  in  command,  and  having  obtained  permission  from  Colonel  Fry,  the  commander  of  the 
regiment,  marched  in  charge  of  two  companies,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops,  towards  the 
Great  Meadows.  This  was  in  April,  1764.  On  his  march  he  surprised  and  captured  a  body  of 
the  enemy,  and,  after  his  arrival  at  the  Great  Meadows,  erected  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  one 
of  Washington's  most  brilliant  and  boldest  successes. 

In  the  year  1766  the  unfortunate  Braddock,  with  an  army  of  two  thousand  troops,  was  sent 
OQ  an  expediticA  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  That  general,  aware  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
Washington,  urged  him  to  become  a  member  of  his  military  family,  and  to  accept  the  position 
as  his  aide-de-camp.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May  (1766),  he  Joined 
Braddock  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  where  he  had  arrived,  on  his  way  to  the  frontier. 
The  disastrous  termination  of  this  expedition  is  well  known.  In  tlie  battle  of  the  Monongahela, 
Braddock  and  neariy  one  half  of  his  army  was  slain,  and  Washington  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  dangw.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls  passed  through  his  garments. 
Soon  after  these  occurrences  he  retumed  to  his  home,  and  was  appointed  **  Oommander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  in  Vii^ginia.*^   He  accepted  this  appointment^  and  devoted 
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the  greater  part  of  the  following  three  years  in  organizing  the  troops  for  the  ^efeaoe  of  ih» 
colony.  In  1758  he  oommanaed  an  expedition  to  Fort  Dn  Qaesne,  and  drove  the  French  from 
the  western  frontier.  On  the  termination  of  this  campaign  he  left  the  army.  Soon  after  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  Oustis,  and  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life  and  the  onltiyati<m  of 
his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  Here  he  remained  until  the  difficulties  with  the  mother 
country  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect,  in  1774,  occasionally  leaving  the  quiet  of  Mi 
home  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  county  magistrate  or  a  member  of  the  colonial  legisUture. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Washington  appeared 
as  a  delegate  to  that  body  fh>m  the  colony  of  Virginia.  The  following  year  he  was  cfaoeen 
Oommander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  and  proceeded  to  Oambridge,  Massachusetts,  where 
the  main  army  then  lay.  To  detail  his  eminent  services  during  the  period  that  followed  until 
the  declaration  of  peace,  in  1788,  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Mount 
Vernon. 

But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  renuun  in  retirement.  On  the  organization  of  the  Oonv^* 
tion  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  was  elected  preai* 
dent,  and  after  the  completion  of  that  instrument  he  used  all  his  influence  to  effect  its  adoption 
by  the  States.  In  1789  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  office 
eight  years.  His  conduct  in  this  position  was,  as  it  had  been  throughout  his  life,  a  model  of 
firm  and  dignified  moderation.  Previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  he  issued  a  fsre- 
well  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in  the  snbsequent  pages  of 
this  volume — a  permanent  legacy  to  his  countrymen,  filled  with  sentiments  of  patriotism  and 
sound  maxims  of  political  sagacity.  After  the  inauguration  of  John  Adams,  his  successor,  he 
returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
his  peaceful  home.  In  1798,  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  France,  he  consented  to  act  as 
Lieutenant-general  of  the  American  army,  but  never  took  the  field.  On  Saturday,  the  fourte^tb 
of  December,  1799,  he  died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  most  sincere  and  respect- 
ftd  demonstrations  of  the  national  loss  in  his  death  were  every  where  shown.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  aUest  orators  eulogized  his  character,  but  so  exalted  was  the  sentiment  of  re- 
spect and  affection,  that  few  of  them  did  or  could  equal  the  demand.  There  have  been  popolar 
men,  who  were  great  in  their  day  and  generation,  but  whose  fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not 
80  with  the  fame  of  Washington :  it  grows  brighter  and  brighter  with  supceeding  years. 


IKAUGUKAL  ADDRESS. 


General  Washington  was  officially  notified 
of  his  election  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1789.  He  imme- 
diately left  Mount  Vernon,  and  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  conducted  under  an  escort  of  military, 
through  an  inunense  throng  of  people,  to  the 
apartments  provided  for  him.  Here  he  received 
the  salutations  of  foreign  ministers,  public  bod- 
ies, political  characters,  and  priTate  citizens  of 
distinction,. who  pressed  around  him  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  to  exsress  their  Joy 
at  seeing  the  man  who  had  the  «(»ifldence  of 


all,  at  the  head  of  the  American  Bepablie.  On 
the  thirtieth  of  April,  he  was  inaognrated. 
Having  taken  the  o^  of  offioe  in  the  view  of 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  attested  thdr 
joy  by  loud  and  repeated  aocdaaatioas,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate,  where  he  delivered  the 
following  address : 

Fellow-citizsns  of  thx  Senate,  akd  or  the 
House  of  Rephesesitateveb  :  Among  the  vicis- 
mtudes  inddoit  to  li£e,  no  event  eoidd  have 
filled  me  witii  greater  anxieties,  than  that  of 
which  the  notification  was  transmitted  by  your 
order,  and  received  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  present  nonth.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was 
sotnmoced  by  my  poultry,  whoae  voiee  I  eaa 
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'  but  with  Teneration  and  love,  from 
A  rtlreat  which  I  had  ohoB^i  with  the  fondest 
predileotlon,  and  in  my  flattering  hopes  with 
an  immntable  decision  as  the  asylam  of  my  de- 
eHidoDg  yean;  a  retreat  which  was  rendered 
every  day  more  neoessary,  as  well  as  more  dear 
to  me,  by  tiie  additi<Hi  of  habit  to  inclination, 
and  of  fireqoent  intermptions  in  my  health  to 
the  gradnal  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  Uie  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
liie  trnat,  to  which  the  Toioe  of  my  ooontry 
called  me.  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the 
wisest  and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens  a 
distruBiful  scrutiny  into  his  qnalifications,  could 
not  but  overwhelm  with  despondence,  one, 
who  inheriting  inferior  endowments  from  na- 
ture, and  unpractised  in  the  duties  of  ciyil  ad- 
ministe^tion,  ou^ht  to  be  peculiarly  conscious 
of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, all  I  dare  arer,  is,  that  it  has  been  my 
liiithAil  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it 
injght  be  aflfected.  All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if 
in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  fcmner 
instaneee,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensiUlity  to 
this  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
lidlow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination 
for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me, 
my  eiTor  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which 
miakd  me,  and  its  consequences  be  Judged  by 
my  country,  with  some  uiare  of  the  pamality 
in  which  they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I 
have,  in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  re- 
paired to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  pecu- 
narly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first  official  act, 
my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty 
Being  who  rules  over  the  universe — ^who  pre- 
sides in  the  councils  of  nations — and  whose 
providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  de- 
fect, that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  hi4)piness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes;  and  may 
enable  every  instrument,  employed  in  its  ad- 
ministration, to  execute  with  success  the  fnno; 
tions  allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering  this 
homage  to  the  sreat  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  ex- 
{Hreases  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own, 
nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  less  than 
either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowl- 
edge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  con- 
ducts ^e  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Every  step,  by  which 
they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  in- 
dependent nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  providential  agency; 
and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 
plished in  the  system  of  their  united  ffovem- 
ment,  ^e  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary 
consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from 
which  the  event  has  resulted^  cannot  be  com- 
pel^ with  the  meanS)  by  which  most  govern- 


ments have  been  established,  without  some 
return  of  pious  gratitude  along  with  a  humble 
anticipation  of  toe  future  blessings  which  the 
past  seem  to  presage.  These  refiections,  arising 
out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  themselves 
too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  Ton 
wiU  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there 
are  none  under  the  influence  of  which,- the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  new  and  free  government  can 
more  auspiciously  commence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President, 
"to  recommend  to  your  consideration,  such 
measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expe- 
dient." The  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  entering  into 
that  subject,  farther  than  to  refer  to  the  great 
constitutional  charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled; and  which,  in  defining  your  powers, 
designates  the  objects  to  which  your  attention 
is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial 
with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substi- 
tute, in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular 
measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents, 
the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn 
the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt 
them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications,  I  be- 
hold the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate 
views,  nor  party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the 
comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to 
watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  communi- 
ties and  interests;  so  on  another,  that  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the 
pure  and  immutable  principles  of  private  Ihoral- 
ity;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  free  government 
be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can 
win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and  command 
the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this  pros- 
pect with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent 
love  for  my  country  can  inspire:  since  there  is 
no  truth  more  thoroughly  established,  than 
that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue 
and  happiness,  between  duty  and  advantage, 
between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and 
magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of 
public  prosi>enty  and  felicity :  since  we  ought 
to  be  no  less  persuaded,  that  the  propitious 
smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
natiion  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order 
and  right,  which  heaven  itself  has  ordained: 
and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  ffovornmMit,  are  justly  c<msidered  as  deeply, 
peniaps  as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to 
your  care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment 
to  decide,  how  feir  an  exercise  of  the  occasional 
power  delegated  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  con- 
stitution is  rendered  expedient  at  the  present 
juncture  by  the  iiature  of  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  system,  or  by  the 
degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to 
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them.  Instead  of  undertaking  particular  re- 
commendaf  ions  on  this  sabjeot,  in  which  I  could 
be  gnided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official  op- 
portanities,  I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire 
confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of 
the  public  good ;  for  I  assure  myself  tnat  whilst 
you  carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which 
might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and 
efiective  government,  or  which  ought  to  await 
the  future  lessons  of  experience;  a  reverence 
for  Uie  characteristic  rights  of  freemen,  nnd  a 
reffard  for  the  public  harmony,  wiU  sufflcieLtly 
innuence  your  deliberations  on  the  question 
how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnably 
fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  advanta- 
geously promoted. 

To  &e  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  concerns  my- 
self; and  will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  posrible. 
When  I  was  first  honored  with  a  call  into  the 
service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an 
arduous  struggle  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in 
which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required  that  I 
should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation. 
From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no  instance  de- 


parted *  And  being  stOl  under  the  impresskni 
which  produced  it,  I  must  dedine,  as  inappli- 
cable to  myself  any  share  in  the  personal  eoid- 
uments,  which  may  be  indispensably  inelvded 
in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  ezeeutiv«  de- 
partment; and  must  accordingly  pray  that  the 
pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I 
am  placed,  may,  during  my  continuance  in  it, 
be  limited  to  such  actaal  expenditures  as  the 
public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my.  sentimenti, 
as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  ocosswn 
which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  pres- 
ent leave ;  but  not  without  resorting  once  man 
to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human  race,  in 
humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favor  the  American  people,  with  <^ 
portunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect  tranqui- 
lity, and  dispositions  for  deoimng  with  unpar- 
alleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  government,  tot 
the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  their  happiness ;  so  his  divine  bleerint 
may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged 
views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the 
wise  measures  cm  which  the  snooess  of  thii 
government  must  depend. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 


President  Washington  having  determined  to 
retire  from  public  life,  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion a  valedictory  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  published  on  the  sev- 
enteenth of  September,  1796.  This  was  his 
'^  last  effort  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen 
those  great  political  truths  which  had  been  the 
guides  of  his  own  administration,  and  which 
could  alone,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  sure  and 
solid  basis  for  the  happiness,  the  independence, 
and  the  libeHy  of  the  United  States.''  * 

FsiBirDS  AFB  TELLOW-OITIZIMB I     The   pcHod 

for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  admmister 
the  extentive  gov^nment  of  the  United  States, 
beinff  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually  ar- 
rived when  your  thoughts  must  be  emploved 
in  desiffuating  the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  fwpears  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  oondnce  to  a  more 
distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  tne  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be 
made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the 
Justice  to  be  assured  that  this  resolution  has 
not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all 


*  8«e  Holmet'k  Aanali  of  Aiaerioft. 


the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  countiy; 
and  that  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 


•  On  the  15tli  of  Jim«,  1778,  Wadiingtoii  wm  elected  I7 
the  Congreee,  general  and  eoromender-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can foroet.  The  following  dej  the  preeldont  infonnod  him 
of  hie  appointment,  and  requested  he  wooM  aocopt  It;  to 
which  Colonel  Washington,  standing  In  his  place,  answered: 

Hb.  PusiDKirr:  Thoogh  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high 
honor  done  me,  in  this  q>polntment,  yet  I  feel  groat  dlstreM, 
from  a  consdonsness  that  mj  abilities  and  military  ezperi- 
enoe  may  not  be  eqnal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust 
Howerer,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  npon  the 
jnomentoos  duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  ttdr 
serrice,  and  ibr  the  support  of  the  glorious  canse.  I  bog 
they  wUl  aeoept  my  meet  cordial  thanks  ftnr  this  distiBgrished 
testimony  of  their  approbation. 

But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  nniivonbls 
to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  tveiy 
gentlemen  in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  dedara,  with  the  ut- 
most slneertty,  I  do  not  think  myself  eqnal  to  the  eoaunaad 
I  am  honored  with. 

As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress,  that  ss 
no  peeuniaiy  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  te  aeocpt 
this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domeatis 
ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from 
it  I  will  keep  an  exaot  aooonnt  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I 
doubt  not,  they  will  disoharg^  and  that  is  aU  I  desii«.«- 
J(w#fui^q^  Om^ress,  177& 

•  ▲!  tk«  Mi  of  tli«  war,  WMliii«t(Ni  pm-Hil  m  mmmI  «f  khw 
HMH,  Sr»wB  ap  bj  kia  owb  Uad.  ▲  ib*-«imll«  of  tkii  Miowit  hm 
teM  poblU»«4  ki  •  ktaOMM  v«Imm,  kjr  Mc  rnaklk  Kalikt,  «r  WflA- 
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vlikh  iilanee,  in  m j  aitaatioD,  might  imply,  I 
am  inflaeneed  bj  no  diminnti<m  of  zeal  for  yonr 
fkitare  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateM  reenpeot 
lor  your  past  kindness,  but  am  snpported  by  a 
fell  eonvictton  that  the  st^  is  compatible  with 
both. 

The  acceptance  ot  and  continuance  hitherto, 
in  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice 
called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  in- 
clination to  the  opinion  of  dnty,  and  to  a  defer- 
ence Ibr  what  appeared  to  be  yonr  desh^.  I 
coostantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much 
aariier  in  my  power,  consistentiy  with  motives 
whidi  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disMgard,  to  re- 
turn to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been 
reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclina- 
tion to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address, 
to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on 
the  tiien  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affiurs  with  roreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
advice  of  persons  entitied  to  my  confidence, 
impelled  me  to  abandon  tiie  idea. 

I  r^otce  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  ex- 
ternal as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the 
sentiment  of  dnty  or  propriety,  and  am  per- 
suaded, whatever  partiality  may  be  retamed 
Ibr  my  services,  tiiat  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper 
^  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  wUl 
only  say,  that  I  have  with  f^ood  intentions  con- 
tributed towards  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  the  best  exertions 
o(  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable. 
Not  unconscious,  in  the  out(»9t,  of  the  inferiority 
of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own 
^ea,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
UBS  Btrengthened  the  motives  to  difildence  of 
myself;  andevery  day  the  increasing  wei^t  of 
years  admonishes  me  more  and  more  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  wdcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  ser- 
vices they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola- 
tion to  believe,  tiiat  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism 
does  not  forbid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is 
intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  publk} 
life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend 
the  dcM)  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  ^i- 
tude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  count^  for 
the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ; 
still  more  for  the  steadfest  confidence  with 
which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifestinff 
my  inviolable  attachment  by  services,  faithfU 
and  perseverinff;  though  in  usefulness  unequal 
to  my  ceaL  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our 
country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be 
Temmbertd  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 


stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in  every 
direction,  were  liable  to  misled,  amidst  ap- 
pearances sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in 
which  not  unfrequentiy  want  of  success  has 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop 
of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  eftected.  Profoundly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceas- 
ing wishes  that  heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that 
your  union  and  brotheriy  affection  may  be  per- 
petual ;  that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained; tiiat  its  administration,  in  every  de- 
partment may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and 
virtue ;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  lioerty, 
may  be  made  complete  by  so  careful  a  preser- 
vation and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing  as 
will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending 
it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption 
of  every  nation  wliich  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it 

Here,  perhiq>s,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  yonr  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but 
with  my  tife,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger, 
natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occa- 
idon  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  yonr  solemn 
contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  fre- 
quent review,  some  sentiments,  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-im- 
portant to  the  pennanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  witii  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them  the 
disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias 
his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encour- 
agement to  it,  your  indulgent  reception  of  my 
sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  diBsimilar  oc- 
casion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is 
Justiy  so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your 
safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  lioerty 
which  you  so  highly  prize.  But  as  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes  and  fnmk 
different  quarters,  much  pains  will  be  taken, 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is 
the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
whioin  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantiy  and  actively 
(tiiouffh  often  covertiy  and  insidiously)  directed, 
it  is  <n  infinite  moment  that  you  shoidd  properly 
estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union,  to  your  collective  and  individual  happi- 
ness; that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  h*- 
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bitnal,  and  immoyable  attadiment  to  it;  ao- 
oustomiiig  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it 
as  of  the  palladiom  of  your  political  safotj  and 

}>ro8perit7,  watching  for  its  preseryati<Hi  with 
ealoos  anxiety;  odsconntenancisig  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  l^  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to 
aHenate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has 
a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The 
name  of  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in 

Jrour  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
ust  pride  of  patriotdsm  more  than  any  aj^la- 
tion  derived  nrom  local  discriminations,  w  ith 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same 
religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political  princi- 
ples. Ton  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought 
and  triumphed  together ;  the  independence  and 
liberty  you  possess,  are  the  work  of  Joint  coun- 
cils and  Joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings, and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfuDy 
they  address  themselvea  to  your  sensibility,  are 
greatly  outweighed  by  Uiose  which  apply  more 
immediately  to  your  interest  Here  every  por- 
tion of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanoing 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving 
the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse 
with  the  South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a 
common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions 
of  the  lattw,  great  additicmal  resources  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The 
South,  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by 
the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture 
grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the 
Nordi,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invig- 
orated; and  while  it  contrilmtes,  in  different 
ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass 
of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to 
the  protection  of  a  maritime  strengj^  to  which 
itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The  East,  in  like 
intercourse  with  the  Vest,  already  finds,  and 
in  the  progressive  im^vement  of  interior 
commumcations,  by  land  and  water,  will  more 
and  mo^  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  brings  from  abroad  or  manufac- 
tures at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the 
East  supplies  requisite  to  its  ^wth  and  eom- 
fort,  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  oi  necessity  owe  the  secure  en- 
joyment of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight  influence,  and  the 
fbture  maritime  strength  or  the  Atlantic  side  of 
the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  commu- 
nity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  ten- 
ure, by  whidx  the  West  can  hold  this  essential 
advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  sepa- 
rate BtrcMDgth,  orfr(»n  an  apostate  and  unnatural 


ooanection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  ii- 
trinsically  preoarioua. 

While,  then,  ev^  part  of  our  country  th«i 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular  intenst  la 
union^  all  the  parts  combined  cannot  tail  to 
find,  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforti, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  i^oportioitt- 
bly  greater  security  from  external  danger,  aka 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  by  foreigB 
nations ;'  and  what  is  of  inestimable  vdue,  tbej 
must  d^ve  tmm  union  an  exempti<m  fhm 
those  broils  and  wars  between  ^emsdvci 
which  so  ft^eouently  afflict  neigfalxmng  eoaii- 
triea,  not  i^  together  by  the  sane  govan- 
ment,  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  wodd 
be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opporiti 
fordgn  alHanoes,  attadiments,  and  intngoo, 
would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence,  like- 
wise, they  will  avoid  the  necesnty  of  tboM 
overgrown  military  estaUiahm^its,  which,  ai- 
der any  form  of  ^vemment,  are  inansindoiiM 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  psr- 
ticularly  hostile  to  republican  lib^iy.  In  tbii 
sense  it  is  that  your  union  ou^t  to  be  coiiBid- 
ered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that 
the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  oonsideraldons  Bpetk  a  persuasive  ka- 
guage  to  every  refiecting  and  virtuous  mind, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a 

Srimary  object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
oubt  whe&er  a  common  government  can  en- 
brace  so  large  a  sphere  f  Let  experience  aoN 
it  To  listen  to  mere  speculation,  in  sucli  a^ 
case,  were  criminal.  We  are  authorised  to 
hope  that  a  prop^  organization  of  Hie  whole, 
with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  ht 
the  respective  subdiiosions,  wm  affi>rd  a  h^P7 
issue  to  the  experiment.  'TIS  wdl  wortJi  a  f& 
and  ftill  experfanent  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  aH  parts  of 
our  country,  while  experience  sludl  not  have 
demonstrated  its  impracticability,  there  will 
always  be  reason  to  oistiTist  the  patriotism  of 
those  who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavOT  to 
weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  dis- 
turb our  union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  tar- 
nished  for  characterizing  parties  by  geograf^- 
cal  discriminations — ^Nbrthem  and  Boutbern, 
Atiantic  and  Western— -whence  designing  men 
may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influ- 
ence within  particular  districts,  is  to  nusrepre* 
sent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  distnets. 
Ton  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  Jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring 
from  these  misrepresentations;  they  tm  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  afiW)tion.  The 
inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have  latdy 
had  a  useftd  lesson  on  this  head.  Th^  hate 
seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive^  and 
in  the  unanimous  ratlficaticm  by  the  Soiat^  of 
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th*  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  mdyenal  sat- 
isfrction  of  that  event  thronghont  the  United 
States,  a  decisire  proof  how  nnfonnded  were 
the  snspioions  propagated  among  them,  of  a 
pofioy  in  the  general  government  and  in  the 
Atfauitic  States,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  Uie  Mississippi ;  they  have  heen  wit- 
nesses to  t)ie  formation  of  two  treaties — that 
with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain— which 
Beenre  to  them  every  thing  they  oonld  desire, 
in  respect  to  onr  foreign  relations,  towards 
oonfinninff  their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  he 
tfadr  wisdom  to  rely,  for  the  preservation  of 
these  advantages,  on  the  nnion  by  which  they 
were  prooured  f  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  snoh  there  are,  who 
would  sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  con- 
nect them  with  alibis? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanent  of  your 
mdcnL,  a  government  for  tne  whole  is  indie^n- 
eable.  No  alliances,  however  strict,  between 
the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they 
most  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and 
interruptions,  which  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous 
troth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government 
better  calculated  than  your  f<»mer  for  an  inti- 
mate union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management 
of  your  common  concerns.  This  government' 
the  o^iring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced 
and  unawed,  adopted  upon  ftdl  investigation 
and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  powers, 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing 
within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amend- 
ment, has  a  just  daim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority,  com- 
pliance with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meas- 
ures, are  duties  enjoined  by  the  ftwdamental 
iwi^Tinig  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our  po- 
litical systems  is,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  the  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  constitution,  which  at  any  time 
flxista,  until  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 
tic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obliga- 
tory upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and 
the  right  ai  the  people  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  ob^  the  established  government 

All  obetructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
in  combinations  and  associations,  imder  what- 
ever plausible  character,  with  the  real  design 
to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  ti^e 
ragidar  deliberation  and  action  of  the  consti- 
tited  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
laantal  princii^e,  and  of  &tal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  flsction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
aad  extraordinary  forca  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of 
a  party,  of&n  a  small,  but  artful  and  enterpris- 
ing ndnority  of  the  community;  and  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  d^erent  parties, 
to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror 
of  the  lU-concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of 
fMtkm,  ratiier  than  the  organ  of  oonaistent  and 
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whdescnne  plans,  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

'  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer 
popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reins  of 
government;  destroying  afterward  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  .ui^just  do- 
minion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  government 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy 
state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  speedily 
discountenance  irregular  opposition  to  its  ac- 
knowledged authority,  but  also  that  yon  resist 
with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  One 
methcKl  of  assault  ma v  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will  im- 
pair the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  overthrown. 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in vited, 
remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  govern- 
ments as  of  other  human  institutions;  that  ex- 
perience is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test 
the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes,  upon  the 
credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes 
to  perpetual  chanse,  fh>m  the  endless  variety 
of  hypothesis  and  opinion.  And  remember, 
e^)ecially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  viffor  as 
is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty, 
is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  wiU  find  in 
such  a  government,  with  powers  properly  dis- 
tributed and  adjusted,  its  surest  guanlian.  It 
is,  indeed,  littie  else  than  a  name,  where  the 
government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  en- 
terprises of  faction;  to  confine  each  member 
of  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  von  the  danger 
of  parties  in  the  State,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  founding  of  them  on  geographical  dis- 
crimination. Let  me  now  take  a  more  compre- 
hensive view,  and  warn  you,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  Inseparable  from 
our  natore,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  less 
stified,  controlled,  or  repressed.  But  in  those 
of  the  popular  form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fiaction  over 
another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
natural  to  party  dissensions,  which,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrid  enormitieS|  is  itself  a  mghtfdl  despotisnu 
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Bnt  this  leads,  at  length,  to  s  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and  mise- 
ries, which  result,  gradaally  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  ab- 
solute power  of  an  indiyidual ;  and  sooner  or 
later,  the  chief  of  some  preydling  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  comoetitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own 
elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forwwd  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind,  (which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  out  of  si^t,)  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party,  are  sufficient  to 
make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people, 
to  discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It 
agitates  the  conmiumty  with  ill-founded  jeal- 
ousies and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  anollier ;  foments  occasion- 
ally, riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door 
to  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds 
a  facilitated  access  to  the  government  itself 
through  the  channels  of  party  passion.  Thus 
the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  sub- 
jected to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties,  in  free 
countries,  are  useful  checks  upon  the  adminis-. 
tration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain 
limits,  is  probably  true ;  and,  in  governments 
of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  witn  favor,  upon  the  spirit 
of  party.  But  in  those  of  popular  character,  in 
governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tenden- 
cy, it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And 
there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort 
ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  miti- 
gate and  assuage  it  A  nre  not  to  be  quenched, 
ft  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its 
bursting  into  a  fiame,  lest,  instead  of  wanning, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  l^ee  country,  should  in^ire  cau- 
tion in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration, 
to  confine  themselves  within  their  respective 
constitutional  spheres,  avoiding,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends 
to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  Just  esti- 
mate of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it,  which  predominate  in  the  human 
heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessitv  of  reciprocal 
checks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by 
dividing,  and  distributing  it  into  dinerent  de- 
positaries, and  constitute  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal  against  invasion  by  the  oth- 
er, has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modern :  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them,  must 
be  as  necessary,  as  to  institute  them.    L^  in 


the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers,  be^ 
in  any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  constita- 
tion  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  ohtoge 
by  usurpation ;  for  though  this,  in  one  instanoe, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  govermnei^  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  gresfly 
overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  an  the  dispositions  and  habita,  which  lead 
to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are 
indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  ahoold 
kbor  to  subvert  these  great  piUiurs  of  hmnan 
happiness,  these  firmest  prop^  of  the  destiniea 
of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere  politidan, 
equaUy  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  reapeot 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace 
all  their  connection  with  private  and  puUio  fe- 
licity. Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  tlie 
daths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investi^ 
tion  in  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us  with 
caution  indul^  the  supposition,  that  moralitj 
can  be  maintamed  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined 
education  on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  rea- 
son and  experience  botn  forbid  us  to  expect, 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exdosioii 
of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  mcnraUty 
is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government 
The  rule,  indeied,  extends  with  more  or  less  force 
to  every  species  of  free  government  Who,  that 
is  a  sincere  friend  to  it,  can  look  with'in^e^ 
ence  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primajr  im- 
portance, institutions  for  the  general  difnision 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  stractore 
of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  ^ould  be  en- 
listened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit  One  method 
of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
sible; avoidimg  occauons  of  expense  by  colti- 
vating  peace,  but  remembering  also  that  timely 
disbursements  to  prepare  for  £mger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursem^ts  to  r^ 
it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumulation  c^deH 
not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  bnt 
by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  dis- 
charge the  debts  which  unavoidable. wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselvw 
ought  to  bear.  The  executicm  of  these  piaxims 
beh>nffs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  neoej- 
saiT  that  public  opinion  should  co-operate.  To 
facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear 
in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts 
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there  miiBt  be  revemie;  that  to  have  revenne 
tiiere  most  be  taxes;  that  no  tazee  can  be  de- 
wed which  are  not  more  or  less  inoonyenient 
and  unpleasant;  that  the  intarindo  embarrass- 
ment, inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  objects,  (which  is  always  the  choice  of 
difficalties,)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a 
candid  oonstmction  of  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence 
hi  Uie  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which  the 
public  exigencies  may  at  any  time  dictate. 

Obeerve  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all 
nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all ; 
religion  and  morality  eigoin  this  conduct;  and 
can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin 
it?  It  will  he  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
ud,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  ex- 
alted Justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
that,  m  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  frnits 
of  sudb  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  that  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it!  Can  it  be,  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a 
nation  with  its  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least, 
is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  en- 
noblee  hmnan  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  rendered  im- 
possible by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is 
more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate 
antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  pas- 
sionate attachments  for  others,  should  be  ex- 
duded;  and  that  in  place  of  them,  jiist  and 
amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be  culti- 
vated. The  nation,  which  indulges  towards 
an<^er  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness, is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  frt)m  its  duty  and 
its  interest  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against 
another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  oner  in- 
salt  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of 
umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable, 
when  acddental  or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur. 

Hence  fr'equent  collisions,  obstinate,  enven- 
omed and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompt- 
ed by  ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels 
to  war  the  government  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
and  a&pts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
refect;  at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity 
of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sinister 
md  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty  of  nations,  has 
beenttie  victim. 

80,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one 
nation  for  another,  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation  facilitating 
the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  interest 
in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infrising  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  thd  isomer  into  a  participation  in  the 


quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  ade- 
quate inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
iigure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by 
unnecessarily  parting  wiui  what  ought  to  have 
been  retained;  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will, 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld ;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens, (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation,)  facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country,  without  odium, 
sometimes  even  with  popularity;  gilding,  with 
the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obH^tion, 
a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or 
laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  fool- 
ish compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  in- 
fatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innume- 
rable ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly 
alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  inde- 
pendent patriot  How  many  opportunities  do 
they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  Mictions ; 
to  practise  the  arts  of  seduction;  to  mislead 
pubiic  opinion ;  to  influence  or  awe  the  public 
councils  I  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak  nation,  toward  a  mat  and  powerful  one, 
dooms  the  former  to  be  tiie  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Agahist  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence, (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citi- 
zens,) the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
constantiy  awake ;  since  history  and  experience 
prove,  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  tiie  most 
banefol  foes  of  republican  government  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useftd,  must  be  impartial; 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influ- 
ence to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against 
it  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation, 
and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate,  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side ;  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts 
of  influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  lia^ 
ble  to  become  suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confl- 
dence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  inter- 
ests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
forei^  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have  with  them  as  littie  political 
connection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  al- 
ready formed  engagements,  let  them  be  frilfllled 
with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation* 
Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fluent  contro- 
versies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  for- 
eign to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must 
be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  col- 
lisions of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites 
and  enaUes  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If 
we  remain  one  people,  under  an  Sclent  go^ 
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enimeiiti  the  period  it  Bot  £u*afl(  when  we  may 
defy  material  ii^jmy  from  external  annojanoe : 
when  we  may  take  inch  an  attitude  as  will 
oanse  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolye 
upon,  to  be  scmpii^iisly  respected;  when  bel- 
ligerent nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ijSg  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  li^tly  hasard 
the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shsll  counseL 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation?  Why  quit  our  own,  to  stand  upon 
foreign  ground!  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  ci  any  part  of  Europe,  entan- 
de  our  peace  and  |»x>sperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivaiship,  interest,  Immor, 
or  caprice? 

'Tis  our  true  pdicy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world ;  so  fio*,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty 
to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capa- 
ble of  patronising  infiddity  to  ezistinff  engage- 
ments. I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  appucaUe  to 
public  than  to  private  affidrs,  that  honesty  is 
always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  therefore, 
let* those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  gen- 
uine sense,  f  ut,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
sary, and  wmdd  be  unwise,  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by 
suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  defen- 
sive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  are  recomm^ided  by  policy,  humanity, 
and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  poHcy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand; 
neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors 
or  preferences;  consulting  uie  natural  course 
of  tilings ;  difftising  and  diversifying,  by  gentle 
means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  fwoii^ 
nothing ;  establishing,  with  powers  so  dispose^ 
in  order  to  give  traoe  a  stable  course,  to  define 
the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  support  them,  conventional  rules 
of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circum- 
stances and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but 
temporary^  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circum- 
stances shall  dictate:  constantiy  keeping  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  favors  from  another ;  that  it  must 
pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independence,  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character; 
that,  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in 
the  conditicm  of  having  given  equivslents  for 
nominal  ftLYcn.  and  yet  of  being  rqnroaohed 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
oan  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  cal- 
culate upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illusion,  which  experience  must  cure, 
which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these 
counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I 
dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and 
lasting  impression  I  could  wish :  that  they  will 
oootrdl  the  usual  current  of  the  pasriona,  or, 


prevent  our  naticm  ftcm 
which  has  hitherto  marked  the  < 
tionsi  But,  if  I  may  even  flatter  ibtmU;  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit 
scmie  occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now  and 
then  recur  to  moderate  the  foir  of  party  apirit; 
to  warn  against  the  misdiiera  of  foroign  in- 
trigues; to  guard  against  the  impostures  ofnre- 
tended  patriotiean ;  this  hope  will  be  a  M  n- 
ccmipense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  wdiiare, 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  flur,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  du- 
ties, I  have  been  guided  by  the  principlei  wkid 
have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and 
other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witneaito 
you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself  the  anuranoa 
of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  kait 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Eu- 
rope, my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  179S, 
is  the  inaex  to  my  plan.  8anctionea  bj  jonr 
approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  repreeeot- 
atives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  apirit  of 
that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  un- 
influenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  dirart 
me  from  it 

After  ddiberate  examination,  with  the  aid 
of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I  was  well 
satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  drcom- 
stances  of  the  case,  had  a  ri^t  to  take,  and 
was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neu- 
tral position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined, 
as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firmneeB. 

The  considerations  which  req)ect  the  right  to 
hold  this  conduct  it  is  not  necessary,  on  thii 
occasion,  to  detail  I  will  only  observe,  that, 
acomUng  to  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied  by 'any  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  alL 

The  du^  of  holding  a  neutr^  conduct  maj 
be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more^  from  the 
obligation  which  justice  and  humamty  impoee 
on  every  nation,  m  cases  in  which  it  ib  free 
to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing 
that  conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own 
reflection  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predom- 
inant motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  ^ain  time 
to  our  country  to  settie  and  mature  its  yet  re- 
cent institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  inte^ 
ruption,  to  that  degree  of  stren^  and  oonaia- 
tmcy  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
^eaJdng.  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

.Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  m^  ad- 
ministration, I  am  unconscious  of  intentional 
error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my 
defe<^  not  to  think  it  probable  thst  I  may 
have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they 
may  be,  I  ferventiy  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
avert  or  mitigate  Uie  evils  to  which  they  m^ 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that 
my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with 
indulgence,  and  that  after  f<tffy-five  yean  of 
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mj  life  dediosted  to  its  Mirioe,  with  an  upright 
zoJ,  the  faults  of  inoompetent  abilities  will  be 
eoosigned  to  obliTion,  as  myself  must  socm  be 
to  the  mansions  of  rest 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other 
thiDffa,  and  actoated  by  that  fervent  love  toward 
it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it 
ih»  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors 


*  Attempto  luiTe  b«eii  made  to  rob  WMhlngton  of  the  to- 
fkonklp  «f  this  addn«;  thus  flur  without  1000001  No  bei- 
tw  proof  thot  WMhlngton  wu  the  Mitbor  of  it  Is  nooeMuj, 
Ikn  tbs  fceti  prodmeed  by  thoM  who  MMrt  to  the  eontnry. 
The  eopffron  whieh  the  eddreee  was  flnt  published,  en- 
\Mf  In  WashlngtoB^  own  lisndwritlngi  mariced  with  eor- 
netiens  and  erasures,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  James 
LsBsa;  of  Hew  Toik,  bj  whom  it  has  been  printed,  eom- 


for  several  generations,  I  anticipate,  with  plead- 
ing expectations,  that  retreat  in  which  I  prom- 
ise myself  to  realize,  without  alloy,  the  sweet 
eigoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens, tne  beni^  influence  of  good  laws 
under  a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I 
trust,  ci  our  mutual  cares,  labors,  and  dangers.'*' 


The  readers  ean  satisfy  themselTes  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  bj  referrinf  to  Mr.  Lenox^  reprint;  in  the  appea- 
diees  to  whloh  sre  reprodnoed  the  statement  of  Mr.  day- 
poole ;  tiie  report  of  Mr.  Sawle ;  the  letter  of  Chief  Jnstioe 
Jaj,  and  Mr.  Bparln*  paper.  A  refbrenee  maj  also  be  made 
to  BnUlTaa^s  FamlUar  Letters,  psge  llfi,  and  to  the  Interesi- 
inf  diseemse  of  the  Hon.  Lather  Bradlsh,  now  in  the  ar* 
ehiree  of  the  Hew  York  Historieal  Soolety. 
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Or  Ifr.  Boudinot's  ancestors  hardly  any  thing  is  reooided.  His  grandfkther  was  one  of  the 
nmneroQs  Protestants  who  fled  ftt>m  France  to  America  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
His  father  died  in  the  year  1770,  and  all  that  is  known  of  his  mother  is,  that  she  was  of  Wdsh 
descent  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  of  May,  1740.  After  reoeiying  a  olasBioal 
education,  sach  as  the  colonies  at  that  period  afEbrded,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  hi  the 
oflice  of  Richard  Stockton,*  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New  Jersey.  8o<»i  after  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  rose  to  distinction.  Early  in  life  he  married  the  eldest  sister 
of  his  law  preceptor,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daughter.  Mrs.  Boudinot  died  in  1808,  and  he 
was  a  second  time  married  to  a  lady  of  New  York,  who  surriyed  him. 

^  At  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Boudinot  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  adyocating  their  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  ministry,  with  ability  and  the  highest  patriotism.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  bj 
the  Continental  Congress,  Commissaiy-general  of  prisoners,  and  during  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  that  body  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  became  dis- 
tinguished, being  in  Noyember,  1782,  chosen  President  of  Congress.  In  that  capacity,  sabse- 
quently,  he  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Soon  after  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution in  1789,  he  was  agahi  eleyated  to  a  seat  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  where  he  re- 
mained, by  re-elections,  during  the  succeeding  six  years,  taking  an  important  part  in  the  delib- 


*  BiOKABD  Stooktov  wm  boTB  ftt  PriiiMtoii,  H«w  J«iM7,  on  th«  1st  of  Oetobor,  ITBQi  Hit  aiieMton  •nlgntod  tm. 
Bngland  tt  aa  owlj period  of  the  eolony.  John  Btodcton,  bU  fttlior,  was « graUeman of  oztoulTO  fortune, and ahl^ 
oharaeter,  a  great  beneflwtor  to  the  CoUege  of  New  Jeiaef,  and  for  naanf  jeara  a  jndge  in  the  Oonit  oC  Ooounon  Pleai,  la 
the  eonn^  of  SomerMt  He  aoqolred  hia  edneatlon  at  an  academy  in  Nottingham,  ICarjland,  nnder  the  ohazge  ef  the  Bar. 
Samnel  Finley.  He  gradoated  at  New  Jeraej  CoUege;  read  bw  with  David  Ogden,  of  NewailL;  waa  admitted  to  the  btf 
in  Angoat,  1754,  and  at  onoe  entered  npon  the  dntiea  of  hia  profoaaion.  Hia  praotiee  gradoaUf  inereased;  "ai  an  eloqauit 
and  aoeompUahed  advoeate,  he  had  no  competitor.**  In  1766  he  Tiilted  England,  where  he  waa  reoelred  with  mach  attea* 
tlon,  and  often  contolted  npon  the  aHUia  of  the  coloaiea.  During  hia  yisit  he  need  hia  elforts  to  obtain  the  aerrioea  of  Dr. 
Witherapoon,  for  the  college  of  hia  native  State,  and  waa  aneeeaaftii  Dr.  Witherapoon  beeune  the  prealdent  of  thatiatd- 
tation  on  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Haley.  Mr.  Btodcton  remained  abroad  some  ilftecn  montha.  The  year  following  his  retnn  he 
was  made  a  member  of  Conndl,  and  in  1774  he  waa  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  He  waa  a  member  of  tks 
Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  war  he  suifored  the  gteateat  dIstresMS.  Hit 
residence  at  Princeton  waa  direotlj  in  the  route  of  the  Britiah  armj,  in  ita  triumphant  march  through  New  Jetsej.  Blf 
home  waa  soon  the  scene  of  desolatioB ;  hia  eatate  waa  laid  waste,  his  property  piUaged  and  deatroyed.  Compelled  to  flf 
with  hia  wifo  and  children  to  a  pkM)e  of  safotj,  he  aought  refoge  in  the  house  of  an  old  Mend,  In  the  countj  of  MonmontL 
But  the  place  of  hia  retreat  waa  aoon  discoreied  bj  a  par^  of  reftigee  rojalista,  who  drsgged  him  fh»  his  bed  at  nigkt; 
sul^ected  him  to  everx  species  of  insult  and  Indigni^;  expoaed  him  to  all  the  aeverltj  of  a  moat  inclement  aeason;  sad 
hurried  him  to  New  Toit,  where  he  waa  thrown  into  the  common  jaU  Hia  treatment  here  waa  ao  severe  as  to  mD  ftr 
the  interpoaition  of  Congress;  and  after  hia  release  his  health  waa  ao  broken  that  he  never  recovered.  He  died  on  the  16th 
of  Febrnarj,  1781,iBthefllt7-llrstj«arof  hia  i^te.  He  mairled  the  aister  of  Slias  Boudinot,  and  laft  two  sons  snd  foor 
daaghtera.  Mra.8todctoawaaawomaaofhi^kl7.enltlvatedmiad,andof  exeeUentUtevsrjtastsw  She  waa  the  author  flf 
•everal  poetical  prodnctlMia,  manj  of  which  evince  ao  otdbary  muitr-Mm  J$rmf/  Jgfsforfaol  OottmMm%t  9tL  % 
f»p.iie-soft 
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arslicMis  ci  that  bodj.  On  leaying  that  Btati<»i,  in  1796,  he  was  appointed,  by  Prerident 
Washington,  Director  of  the  National  Hint,  as  the  snocessor  of  Dr.  Rittenhonse,*  in  which  office 
he  ccmtinQed  nntil  1805,  performing  its  duties  with  such  fidelity  and  ability  as  commanded  uni- 
versal confidence.  Resigning  his  office,  he  retired  from  all  public  life,  and  settled  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  where  "he  passed  his  time  in  literary  pursuits,  liberal  hospitality,  and  active  at- 
tention to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and  of  the  church  of  Ohrist,  for  which  he  was  ever 
distingnished."  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  united  himself  in  full  communion  with  the 
Christian  church,  deyoting  himself  to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  public  and  private  charity,  and 
uniformly  continuing  a  zealous  and  exemplary  professor  of  reli^^on  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  a  trustee  and  a  munificent  benefactor  of  the  Oollege  of  New  Jersey,  founding,  in  that  insti- 
tatiim,  an  extensive  and  valuable  cabinet  of  natural  history,  besides  bequeathing  to  it  at  his 
death  a  large  sum  of  money  ilnd  valuable  tracts  of  land. 

In  1812  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  on  the  organization 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1816,  he  was  chosen  its  first  president  In  accepting  that 
office  he  wrote :  "I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  accept  the  appointment  of  President  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  as  the  greatest  honor  that  could  have  been  conferred  on  me  this 
side  of  the  grave."  A  short  time  after  he  presented  that  society  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  thus 
efieetoally  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  that  important  moral  agency,  whose  powerftd  and 
dieering  influence  is  now  felt  in  all  the  comers  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Boudinot  evinced  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  aborigines  of  America.  In  1816  he  published  a  curious  work,  in  which  he  endeavored,  like 
Mr.  Adair,t  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  Uibee  of  Israel ;  X  and  when  the  Cherokee  youths  were  brought  to  the  school  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  in  1818,  one  of  them,  by  his  permission,  took  his  name.  He  continued  in  the.  presi- 
dency of  the  Bible  Society  until  his  decease,  displaying  an  unremitting  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  that  institution,  and  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  even  while  suffering  under  the  infirmi- 
ties of  a  very  advanced  age  and  acute  bodily  pain.  He  died  in  the  year  1821.  By  the  religion 
which  he  professed  he  was  supported  and  cheered  as  he  went  down  to  the  grave.  His  patience 
was  unexhausted;  his  faith  was  strong  and  triumphant  Exhorting  those  around  him  to  rest 
in  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  trust,  and  commending  lus  daughter  and  only  child  to  the 
care  of  his  friends,  he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  in  peace  to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  in  heaven ; 
and  his  last  prayer  was,  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  I "  By  his.  will.  Dr.  Boudinot,  after 
providing  suitably  for  his  only  daughter,  bequeathed  the  most  of  his  large  estate  to  those  objects 
which  had  been  dearest  to  him  through  Itfe :  the  promotion  of  literature  and^the  diffusion  ot 
knowledge.!  ^ 

^  DftTid  SittenhoaM,  th«  eelelmited  mathMnatldMi,  wu  bora  at  6«rauuitowii,  Pa^  on  the  Sth  of  April,  1788,  tad  Aid 
911k  of  Jme,  1796L  Tho  memoln  of  his  Ufa  were  pfublithed,  In  1818,  \j  hb  nephew,  WUlinm  Serton,  end  contain  Tnriow 
neUeee  of  maaj  of  the  dlethigalshed  eontemporarieaof  Dr.  Blttenhonse. 

t  Jamee  Adair  was  an  Indian  trader,  and  for  many  yean  resided  among  the  sonthera  tribes,  prlndpaflj  the  Chlokaiaws 
and  OierokMiL  He  pnbUslied  a  BUtory  </  the  Ammrieam  Jndianty  in  177&  In  that  work  he  labored  to  show,  from  oes- 
tsln  supposed  resemblanees  In  manners  and  onstoms.  the  descent  of  the  aborigines  of  America  £rom  the  Jews.  The  most 
Tiioable  part  of  his  work  is  in  his  ▼ocabnlaries  of  Indian  dialects,  and  even  these  sre  not  whoUj  satisliMtorx  to  the  Sth&*> 
kglcal  student 

^The  title  of  this  work  Is,  "^^  iSKor  if»  Ms  FM;  orahmibUcMmiptiodiUoo9^ik6lonolodTmTrib«»<tfl9ra^ 
pnparatonf  ^  *^^«^  return  to  their  beloved  eUy  JeruedtemT  Dr.  Boadinot  also  published,  in  1790,  The  Age  ofRefHia- 
ad»;  or  the  Age  qf  Beaeon  an  Age  qf  Jn/eMUy;  sabseqnentlj  an  oration  before  the  Bodetj  of  the  dndnnatl,  wUeh 
is  ladnded  in  this  rolnme ;  The  Second  Advent  qfthe  Meeeiah  ;  and  the  Lifo  of  WOUam  Tennent 

$  In  the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  the  editor  has  relied  mainlj  on  the  foots  ss  giren  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  laTalaahU 
inaals  of  America,  and  the  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Boadinot's  lifo  in  the  National  Portrait  GaUeiy. 
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EUAS  BOUDINOT. 


ORATION  BEFORE  TBS  OINCINKATI. 


This  oration  was  delivered  by  Ifr.  Boodinot, 
at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  agreeably  to  a 
resolution  of  the  State  Society  of  Gindnnati,'^ 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1798. 

GxHTLEMEir,  Bbstbbbn,  ahd  Fellow-Citi- 
ZENs:  Having  devoutly  paid  the  sacrifice  of 
prayer  and  praise  to  that  Almighty  Being,  by 
whose  fiivor  and  mercy  this  day  is  pecuUarly 
dedicated  to  the  commranoration  of  events 
which  fill  our  minds  with  joy  and  gladness,  it 
becomes  me,  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of 
onr  Society,  to  aim  at  a  further  improvement 
of  tUs  festival,  by  leading  your  reflections  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  ^pedal  privileges 
which  attend  Hie  happy  and  miportant  situa- 
tion you  now  ei^oy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Is  there  any  necessity,  fellow-citizens,  to 
9pead  your  time  in  attempting  to  convince  you 
of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  setting  apart  this 
anniversary,  for  the  purpose  of  remembering, 
with  gratitude,  the  unexampled  event  of  our 
poM^  salvation? 

The  cordial  testimony  yon  have  borne  to  this 
institution  for  seventeen  years  past,  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  attempt  of  this  kind;  and, 
indeed,  if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  of  our 
commemorating  the  day,  the  practice  of  aU  na- 
tions and  of  all  ages,  would  have  given  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  measure. 

The  history  of  the  world,  as  well  sacred  as 
profane,  bears  witness  to  the  use  and  impor- 
tance of  setting  apart  a  day  as  a  memorial  of 
great  events,  whetner  of  a  religious  or  political 
nature. 

No  sooner  had  the  peat  Creator  of  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  finished  his  almighty  work, 
and  pronounced  all  very  good,  but  he  set  apart 
(not  an  anniversary,  or  one  day  in  a  year,  but) 
one  day  in  seven,  for  the  commemoration  oChis 
inimitable  power  in  producing  all  things  out  of 
nothing. 

The  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
a  state  of  bondage  to  an  unreasonable  tyrant^ 
was  perpetuated  by  the  eating  of  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and  enjoining  it  to  their  posterity  as  an 
annual  festival  for  ever,  with  a  **  remember  this 
day,  in  which  ye  came  out  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondi^.*^ 

The  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
is  commemorated  by  keeping  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  not  only  as  a  certdn  memorial  of  his 
first  cominff  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  but  the 
positive  evidence  of  his  future  coming  in  glory. 

Let  us  then,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 
nnite  all  our  endeavors  this  day,  to  remember, 
with  reverential  gratitude  to  our  supreme  Bene- 
Csotor,  all  the  wonderfrd  things  he  nas  done  for 

•0««notefttpi«eM& 


US,  in  a  miraculous  dehverance  from  a  second 
Egypt— another  house  of  bondage.  "  And  thou 
shait  show  thy  son  on  this  day,  saying  this  day 
is  kept  as  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness,  because 
of  the  great  thiuffs  the  Lord  has  done  for  us, 
when  we  were  ddivered  from  the  threatening 
power  of  an  invading  foe^  And  it  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  thee,  upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  me- 
morial between  tnine  eyes,  that  the  law  of  the 
Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth,  for  with  a  strong 
hand  hast  thou  be^  delivered  from  tliine  ene- 
mies :  Thou  shalt  therefore  ke^  this  ordinance 
in  its  season,  from  year  to  year,  for  ever.^' 

When  great  events  are  to  be  produced  in  this 
our  w(H*ld,  great  exertions  generally  become 
necessary;  men  are  therefore  usually  raised  iqi, 
with  talents  and  powws  peculiariy  adapted  to 
the  purposes  intended  bv  Providence,  who  of- 
ten by  tneir  disinterested  services  and  extreme 
sufferings,  become  the  wonder  as  well  as  the 
examples  of  their  generation. 

The  obligations  of  mankind  to  these  worthy 
characters,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  blessings  purchased  by  their  lalxira. 

It  is  not  then  an  unreasonable  expectation 
which,  I  well  know,  generally  prevails,  that 
this  day  should  be  usually  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating and  respectfully  remembering  the 
dignified  characters  of  those  great  men,  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  honor  to  claim  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  fdlow-citizens, — ^men  who 
have  purchased  our  present  joyful  circumstan- 
ces at  the  invaluable  price  of  their  blood. 

But  you  must  also  acknowledge  with  me, 
that  this  subject  has  been  so  f\illy  considered, 
and  so  ably  handled  by  those  eloquent  and  en- 
lightened men  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this 
honorable  path,  that  had  their  superior  abilities 
fallen  to  my  lot,  I  could  do  but  litUe  more  than 
repeat  the  sub^ance  of  their  observations  and 
vary  tiieir  language. 

Forgive  me,  ye  spirits  of  my  worthy,  depart- 
ed fellow-citizens !  Patriots  of^the  first  magni- 
tude, whose  integrity  no  subtle  arts  of  bribery 
and  corruption  could  suocessfblly  assail;  and 
whose  fortitude  and  perseverance  no  difiSculties 
or  dangers  could  intimidate  t  Whose  labors 
and  sufferings  in  the  ioommon  cause  of  our 
country — whose  exploits  in  the  field. and  wis- 
doni  in  the  cabinet,  I  have  often  been  witness 
to,  during  a  cruel  and  distressing  war  I    Forgive, 

0  Warren,  Montsomery!  and  all  the  nametess 
heroes  of  your  illustrious  group !    Forgive,  that 

1  omit  on  the  present  occasion,  to  follow  the 
steps  of  those  compatriots  who  have  preceded 
me,  but  had  rather  spend  this  sacred  hour  in 
contemplating  those  great  purposes  which  ani- 
mated your  souls  in  the  -severe  confiict,  and  tar 
which  you  fought  and  bled  t 

Were  you  present  to  direct  this  day^  medi- 
tations, would  you  not  point  to  your  scarred 
limbs  and  bleeding  breasts,  and  loudly  call  upon 
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iHto  reward  jour  tolls  and  sofferingB,  by  ford- 
htj  incoleatiiig  and  improTing  those  patriotio 
principles  and  practioes  which  led  yon  to  those 
noUe  aohiev^nents  that  seonred  the  blessings 
weiiow«q}o7? 

Tea,  je  martyrs  to  liberty!  ye  band  of  he- 
foesl  ye  once  worthy  compatriots  and  fellow- 
eitisensl  We  will  obey  yoor  friendly  8iij;ges- 
tlon,  and  greatly  prijEe  that  freedom  and  mde- 
pendenoe)  pnrchased  by  yoor  united  exertions, 
as  the  most  invalnabie  gem  of  onr  earthly 
«rownl 

The  late  reyolutionf  my  respected  audience, 
k  which  we  this  day  r^ce,  is  big  with  events 
(hat  are  daily  unfolding  thenMelyes  and  pressing 
in  thick  soccession,  to  the  astonishment  of  a 
wondering  world  I  • 

It  has  been  marked  with  the  certain  charac- 
teristio  of  a  divine  over-mling  hand,  in  that  it 
was  brought  about  and  perfected  against  all 
humaa  reanoning,  and  apparently  against  all 
human  hope;  and  that  in  the  very  moment  of 
time  when  all  Europe  seemed  ready  to  be 
plunged  into  oHnmotion  and  distress. 

Divine  Providence,  throughout  the  govern- 
ment of  tins  world,  appears  to  have  impressed 
many  great  events  wiUi  the  undoubted  evidence 
of  his  own  almighty  amu  He  putteth  down 
kingdoms  and  he  setteth  up  whom  he  pleaseth, 
and  it  has  been  literally  verified  in  us,  that, 
^  no  king  prevaileth  by  the  power  of  his  own 
straogth?* 

The  first  great  principle  established  and  se- 
cured by  our  revolution,  and  which  since  seems 
to  be  pervading  all  the  nations  of  the  earth; 
and  which  shomd  be  most  sealously  and  care- 
fUly  improved  and  gloried  in  by  us,  is  the  ra- 
tional equality  and  rights  of  men,  as  men  and 


I  do  not  mean  to  hold  up  the  absurd  idea 
charged  upon  us,  by  the  enemies  of  this  valua- 
ble principle,  and  which  contains  in  it,  inevita- 
Ue  destruction  to  every  government  **  that  all 
mm  are  equal,  as  to  acauiredor  adventitious 
rights.^  Hen  must  and  ao  continually  differ  in 
their  genius,  knowledge,  industry,  integrity  and 
activity. 

Thdr  natural  and  moral  characters— their 
virtnes  and  vices— their  abilities  natural  and  ao- 
ooired— together  with  &vorable  opportunities 
nr  exertion,  will  always  xnake  men  different 
among  themselves,  and  of  course  create  a  pre- 
CBinencj  and  superiority  <me  over  another. 
Bat  the  equality  and  ri^ts  of  men  here  con- 
templated are  natural,  essential,  and  unalienaMe, 
mmtk  as  the  security  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
These  should  be  the  firm  foundation  of  every 
good  government,  as  they  will  apply  to  all  na- 
tions, at  all  times,  and  may  properly  be  called 
a  universal  law.  It  is  apparent  that  every  man 
b  bora  with  the  same  right  to  improve  the  tal- 
snt  committed  to  him,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  society,  and  to  be  respected  accordingly. 

We  are  all  the  workmanship  of  the  same  di- 
vine hand.  With  our  Creator,  abstractly  oon- 
tidfited,  there  are  neither  kings  nor  subjects^ — 


masters  nor  servants,  otherwise  than  stewards 
of  lus  appointment,  to  serve  each  other  accord- 
ing  to  our  different  opportunities  and  abilities, 
and  of  course  accountable  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  perform  our  duty, — ^he  is  no  respecter 
of  povons,-— he  bdiolds  all  with  an  equal  eye, 
and  althouffh  **  order  is  heaven's  first  law,''  and 
he  has  made  it  essential  to  every  good  ffovern- 
ment,  and  necessary  for  the  wel£ure  of  every 
community,  that  there  should  be  distinctions 
among  members  of  the  same  society,  yet  this 
difference  is  originally  designed  for  the  service, 
benefit,  and  best  good  of  the  whole,  and  not  for 
tboir  oppression  or  destruction.* 

It  is  our  duty  then,  as  a  peoi^e,  acting  on 
prindi^es  of  universal  implication,  to  convince 
mankind  of  the  truth  and  practicability  of 
them,  by  carrying  them  into  actual  exercise  for 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men,  without  suffer- 
ing to  bd  pervwted  to  oppression  or  licentions- 
ness. 

The  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  fost 
c^Miing,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  not- 
withstanding it  is  8000  years  since  the  promul- 
gation of  that  invaluable  precept,  **thou  shah 
love  thy  neither  as  thyself"  are  but  Just  be- 
ginning to  discover  their  brotherhood  to  each 
other,  and  that  all  men,  however  dififerent  with 
regard  to  nation  or  color,  have  an  essential  in* 
terest  in  each  other's  welfore. 

Let  it  then  be  our  peculiar,  constant  care 
and  vigilant  attention,  to  inculcate  this  sacred 
principle,  and  to  hand' it  down  to  posterity,  im- 
proved by  every  generous  and  liberal  praoticsL 
that  while  we  are  r^oicing  in  our  own  political 
and  religious  privileges,  we  may  with  pleasure 
contemplate  the  happy  period,  when  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  join  in  the  triumph  of 
this  day,  and  one  universal  anthem  of  praise 
shall  arise  to  the  universfd  Creator  in  return 
for  the  general  Joy. 

Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  hai^[^neas 
we  ei\joy  as  a  nation,  and  which  arises  m>m  the 
principles  of  tiie  revolution,  is  the  right  that 
every  people  have  to  govern  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  they  Judge  best  calculated  for  the 
common  benefit. 

It  is  a  principle  interwoven  with  our  consti- 
tution, and  not  one  of  the  least  blessings  pur- 
chased by  that  glorious  struggle,  to  the  com- 
memoration of  which  this  day  is  specially  de- 
voted, that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
governed  by  laws  of  his  own  making,  either  In 
person  or  by  his  representative;  and  that  no 
authority  ought  Jw^y  to  be  ezerdsed  over 
him,  that  is  not  derived  from  the  people,  of 
whom  he  is  one.    . 


•  LMtentiiM,  Uk  fi,  Mi».  IS,  M.  sit ,  ipeakliig  of  the  ulTW 
Ml  MiiMlltj  of  niMiklnd,  MTi:  **^iiltetem  dleo— m  eom 
oeterlft  eoqoaDdi,  qiuoi  Otoero  MeqiMbttltatoni  Toeat—Dmi 
•]ilm,qiil  komlMt  geMnt * iMpInt, onuMt «eqiMM,  MM* 
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This,  fellow-oitixmfl,  is  a  most  important, 
praoticual  principle,  first  carried  into  complete 
ezeoation  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  tremble  for  the  event,  while  I  glory  in  the 
inbiect. 

To  yon,  ye  citizens  of  America!  do  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  earth  look  with  eager  attention 
for  the  success  of  a  measure  on  which  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  so  manifestly  depend. 

To  use  the  words  of  a  &mou8  foreigner,  **  Ton 
are  become  the  h(^  of  human  nature,  and 
ought  to  become  its  great  example.  The  asy- 
lum opened  in  your  land  for  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations  must  console  the  earth.'* 

On  your  virtue,  patriotism,  integrity,  and 
iubmiflMion  to  the  laws  of  your  own  making, 
and  the  goyemment  of  your  own  choice,  do  the 
hopes  of  men  rest  with  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions for  a  happy  issue. 

Be  not,  therefore,  careless,  inddent,  or  inat- 
tentive, in  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  citizen- 
ship. Let  no  duty,  however  small,  or '  seem- 
inny  of  littie  importance,  be  neglected  by  von. 

Ever  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  parts  that  iorm 
the  whole,  and  fractions  constitute  the  unit 
Good  government  generally  begins  in  the  fitm- 
ily,  and  if  the  moral  character  of  a  people  once 
degenerates,  their  political  character  must  soon 


A  friendly  consideration  of  our  fellow-citi- 
lens,  who  by  our  free  choice  become  the  public 
servants,  and  manage  the  affairs  of  our  common 
country,  is  but  a  reasonable  return  for  their 
diligence  and  care  in  our  service. 

The  most  enlightened  and  zealous  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  can  do  littie  without  the  exertions 
of  private  citizens  to  perfect  what  they  do  but 
form  as  it  were  in  embryo.  The  highest  offi- 
cers of  our  government  are  but  the  first  servants 
of  the  people  and  always  in  their  power:  they 
have,  therefore,  a  just  claim  to  a  fair  and  can- 
did experiment  of  the  plans  they  form  and  the 
laws  they  enact  for  the  public  weaL  Too  mndi 
should  not  be  expected  m>m  them :  they  are  but 
men  and  of  like  passions  and  of  like  iiArmities 
with  ourselves ;  they  are  liable  to  err,  though 
exercising  the  purest  motives  and  best  abilities 
required  for  the  purpose. 

Times  and  circumstances  may  change  and 
accidents  intervene  to  disappoint  the  wisest 
measures.  Mistaken  and  wicked  men  (who 
cannot  livC'  but  in  troubled  waters)  are  often 
laboring  with  indefatigable  zeal,  which  some- 
times prove  but  too  successful,  to  sour  our  minds 
and  dei^ange  the  best  formed  systems.  Plausi- 
ble pretensions  and  censorious  insinuations,  are 
always  at  hand  to  transfer  the  deadly  poison  of 
Jealousy,  by  which  the  best  citix^is  may  for  a 
time  be  deceived. 

These  considerations  should  lead  to  an  atten- 
tive solicitude  to  keep  the  pure,  unadulterated 
principles  of  our  constitution,  always  in  view ; 
to  be  religiously  careful  in  our  choice  of  public 
officers;  and  as  they  are  again  in  our  power  at 
very  short  periods,  lend  not  too  easily  a  patient 
ear  to  eveiy  invidious  insinuation  or  improba- 


ble atory,  but  prodentiy  mark  the  effects  of  tbeir 
public  measures,  and  Judge  d  the  tree  byili 

I  do  not  wish  to  dfeconrage  a  constant  and 
lively  attention  to  the  conduct  of  our  rvkn, 
A  prudent  suspicion  of  public  measures  is  a 
gr^  security  to  a  repubhcan  government ;  bot 
a  line  should  be  drawn  between  a  cardiil  ind 
critical  examination  into  the  prinoi]^es  and  ef- 
fects of  regular  systems  after  a  fur  and  can^ 
trial,  and  a  captious,  discontented  and  oeoao- 
rious  temper,  which  leads  to  find  firalt  with 
every  proposition  in  whidi  we  have  not  an  im- 
mediate hand ;  and  raise  obstacles  to  rstioDil 
plans  of  government,  without  waiting  a  fiur 
experiment.  It  is  g^eraUy  oharaotOTistio  of 
this  disposition,  to  find  fault  without  propooDg 
a  better  plan  for  consideration. 

We  should  not  forget  tiiat  our  country  ii 
large,  and  our  fellow-citazens  of  different  man- 
ners, int^'ests,  and  habits.  That  our  laws  to 
be  n^ht,  must  be  equal  and  general;  of  warn 
the  differing  interests  must  be  combined,  and 
brotherly  conciliation  and  forbearance  contin- 
ually exercised,  if  we  will  Judge  with  proprietx 
of  those  measures  that  respect  a  nation  at  larm. 

While  we  thus  ei^joy  aa  a  community,  the 
blessings  of  the  social  compact  in  its  pnritj, 
and  are  all  endeavoring  to  secure  the  inyalna- 
ble  privileges,  purchas^  by  the  blood  of  thov- 
sands  of  our  brethr«i  who  fell  in  ^e  dreadftd 
conflict ;  let  us  also  be  carefid  to  encourage  and 
promote  a  liberality  and  benevolence  of  mind 
towards  those  whom  they  have  left  behind,  and 
whose  unhappy  fate  it  has  been  to  bear  a  heaf- 
ier  proportion  of  the  expensive  purchase,  in  the 
loss  of  husbands,  parents  or  ohildr^  perhaps 
their  only  support  and  hope  in  life. 

Mankind,  considered  as  brethren,  shonld  be 
dear  to  each  other;  but,  follow-citizens,  who 
have  together  braved  tiie  common  dsnger- 
who  have  fought  side  by  side, — ^who  have  min- 
gled their  blood  together,  as  it  were  in  one  ridi 
stream, — ^who  have  labored  and  toiled  witii 
united  efforts  to  accomplish  the  same  glorioos 
end,  must  surely  be  more  than  brethren-^t  is 
a  union  cemented  by  blood. 

I  can  no  longer  deny  myself  the  felicity,  mj 
beloved  friends  and  feUow-citizens,  members  of 
a  Society  founded  on  these  humane  and  bener- 
olent  principles,  of  addressinff  myself  more  ptf- 
ticularly  to  you,  on  a  day,  which  in  so  pecwiar 
a  manner  shines  with  increasing  lustre  on  y<MU 
refreshing  and  brightening  your  hard-earned 
laurels,  by  renewing  tiie  honorable  reward  of 
your  laborious  services  in  the  gratitude  of  yoor 
rejoicing  fellowicitizens. 

Methinks  I  behold  yon  on  the  viotorio^ 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  bowed  down  ^^^^^^ 
fatigues  of  an  active  campaign,  and  the  sw^ 
ings  of  an  inclement  winter,  receiving  the  wel- 
come news  of  approaching  peace,  and  yoiff 
country's  political  salvation,  witii  all  that  W 
of  heart  and  serenity  of  mfaid,  that  be<»»«^ 
zens  who  fiew  to  their  arms,  merely  at  tneir 
country's  oall,  in  a  time  of  eommon  daoger* 
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The  war-worn  loldieny  reduced  to  the  o*- 
kmitiee  of  s  leyen  years'  ardaons  senrioe,  now 
aolemnlj  paose  and  refleot  on  the  pecoliarity 
oi  tbe&r  erttloal  ntoation.  The  ravages  of  war 
liad  been  extended  throogh  a  country  dearer  to 
them  than  life,  and  thereby  prevented  that 
am|^  proYisioa  in  service  or  reasonable  re- 
eomMiise  on  their  retnm  to  private  life,  that 
pradenoe 


required   and  gratitude  powerfully 


Tbey  thought  that  the  distresses  of  the  army 
had  belbTe  been  brought  to  a  point  ^That 
the  J-  had  borne  all  that  men  could  bear ;  their 
property  expended-^their  private  resources  at 
aa  Mid — thcor  friends  wearied  out  and  disgusted 
with  incoasant  lyplioations."  But  another  trial, 
severer  than  alL  still  awaits  them ;  they  are  now 
to  be  disbanded  and  a  separation  to  take  place 
more  distressing  than  every  former  scene  I  Till 
now  the  severe  conflict  was  unseen  or  unat- 
tended to.  Po  ver^  and  the  gratitude  of  their 
eoamtry  are  their  only  reward. 

True,  they  are  to  return  to  their  fHends  and 
feOow-eitixens  with  blessings  on  their  heads. 
The  general  liberty  and  independence  are  no# 
seeored, — ^but  yet  want  and  dire  distress  stare 
Daay  in  the  flMe.  They  are  to  retnm  to  wives 
and  ehildren,  long  used  to  dependence  on  the 
esAd  hand  of  charity,  in  hopes  of  a  sure  support 
from  the  success  of  the  common  cause,  when 
their  husband,  faihw  or  child  returned  ^oiious 
from  the  field  of  ccmquest  Aksl  these  flat- 
tering hopes  now  are  no  more. 

Their  country's  exhausted  treasury  cannot 
yield  tiiem  even  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  a 
soldier's  pay.  Being  urged  on  one  hand  by  the 
sobtle  poison  of  inflammatory,  violent  and  art- 
fhl  addresses,  under  the  specious  mask  of  pre- 
tended fKendship,  (the  la^  expiring  eflbrjb  of  a 
eonqnered  foe,)— warned  oa  the  other  hand  by 
the  experience,  wisdom,  and  rational  conduct 
of  their  beloved  c(»nmander,  their  father  and 
long-tried  friend,— ^ey  solemnly  deliberate. 

Bome  guardian  angel,  perhi^  the  happy 
geaiaa  of  America,  ever  attendant  on  the  object 
m  her  care,  raises  the  drooping  head,  wipes  the 
indignant,  fSiUing  tear  from  the  hardy  soldier's 
eje.  and  suggests  the  happy  expedient  I 

Brotherly  affection  produces  brotherly  re- 
lifll^— the  victorious  bands  unite  togethei^--they 
despise  the  infamous  idea— they  r^use  to  listen 
to  the  siren's  song — they  form  the  social  tie— 
they  east  in  the  remaining  fragment  of  their 
scanty  pay,  and  instead  of  seizing  their  arms  and 
denanoing  their  rights  by  menace  and  violence, 
th^  revise  **to  lessen  the  dignity  or  sully  the 
^kwy  they  had  hitherto  maintained.  They  de- 
termined to  give  one  more  proof  of  unexamined 
patriotism  anil  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to 
the  pressure  of  their  complicated  sufferings, 
and  thereby  afford  an  occasion  to  posterity  to 
say,  had  that  day  been  wanting  the  world  had 
not  seen  the  last  stage  <^  pohtical  perfection, 
to  whi^  human  nature  is  eiH[>able  of  attain- 


C^orioua  certain^  of  peace,  purchased  by 


their  suflbrings  and  perseverance,  now  rouses 
the  patriotic  firo.  Tney  again  rejoice  in  the 
event; 'they  unite  in  a  firm,  indissoluUe  bond, 
^^grateftiUy  to  commemorate  the  event,  which 
gave  independence  to  America, — to  inculcate 
to  latest  ages  the  duty  of  laving  down  in  peace, 
arms  assumed  for  public  defence  in  war, — to 
ocmtinue  their  mutual  frienddiip,  which  c(mi- 
menced  under  the  pressure  of  common  dangers, 
and  to  effectuate  every  act  of  beneficence,  dic- 
tated by  a  spirit  of  brotherly  kindness  to  any 
of  their  number  and  their  families,  who  might 
unfortunatdy  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing them ; "  and  by  this  unanhnous  act  establish 
this  sacred  truth,  ^^that  the  glory  of  soldiers 
cannot  be  well  ccmipleted  without  acting  well 
the  part  of  citiaens.'' 

This,  gentlemen,  is  your  origin  as  a  Sodefy^ 
the  soivrce  fh>m  whence  you  sprang,  and  this 
day  we  aro  carrying  on  the  work  first  begun  in 
these  social  principles.* 

With  a  heart  filled  with  unfeigned  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  all  our  mercies,  and  overflow- 
ing witiii  the  most  affectionate  friendship  toward 
you,  suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  sev- 
enteenth anniversary  of  our  happy  indepen- 
dence. Long,  long,  even  to  the  remotest  ages, 
may  the  citiaens  of  this  rising  empire  ei\Joy  the 
triumph  of  this  day;  may  they  never  forget  the 
invaluable  price  which  it  costs,  as  well  as  the 
great  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and 
may  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  first  principles 
of  our  constitution  on  this  anniversary,  he  a 
constant  source  of  security  and  permanence  to 
the  rising  fabric !  May  the  rights  of  man  and 
the  puri^  of  a  free,  enersetic,  and  independent 
government  be  continuimy  cherished  and  pro- 
moted by  every  son  of  Cincinnatus  I  May  the 
remembrance  of  those  worthy  heroes,  once  our 


•ThtSodetjof  tbe  CliidBiMtl  wm  etUbUshad  inlTQS. 
On  Um  tenth  U  Ifaj  of  that  jtw^  offloen  from  the  MTonl 
Toglmonti  of  tho  retpoethro  ttnet  of  the  Amaricui  tnuj-,  mot 
ftt  the  oentonment  on  Hudton  lirer,  where  propoMOs  were 
reed  and  e  eommittee  e|>polnted  to  prepare  a  plan  of  eatab- 
Uahment  On  the  thirteenth  inatant  a  plan  was  aobmitted, 
and  adopted,  the  prindplea  of  whioh  were : 

**An  inoBMiwt  attention  to  preaeire  inTiolate  thoae  ex- 
alted righta  and  Ubertiea  of  homan  nature,  fo»  %f  hioh  they 
hare  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a 
rational  being  ia  a  eorfe  instead  of  a  blessing. 

**An  nnalterable  determination  to  promote  and  eherlsh, 
between  the  respectiTe  States,  that  nnlon  and  national 
honor  ao  neoessarj  to  their  happiness,  and  the  fbtnre  dig- 
nitj  of  the  American  empire. 

*To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  subsisting 
among  the  oAcers.  This  spirit  will  dictate  brotherly  kind- 
ness in  all  things,  and  particularij  extend  to  the  moat  sub- 
atantlal  acts  of  beneflcence,  according  to  the  abOitj  of  the 
aodetj,  towards  those  oflleers  and  their  fluniliea  who  nniir- 
tonatelj  may  be  under  the  nieisilty  of  recelTing  It*** 

Theeeneral  Society  of  Ondnnati,  *"  for  the  sake  offra- 
quent  communications,**  waa  diTlded  into  State  sedetiea,  and 
those  ^;ain  into  diatrleta,  under  the  dlraction  of  the  State 
aodetlea.   Some  of  those  aooietleastlU(18S7)  exist. 

•  8m  «lM  fwiHtt^  «f  <h«  ]r««  Teik  Ssdsty  sf  fb* 
flHi>t<  la  mi. 
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beloved  companionB,  whose  lives  they  did  not 
hold  dear,  when  reqmred  for  their  oonntry^s 
safety,  animate  ns  to  preserve  inviolate,  what 
they  pnrchased  at  so  high  a  rate  1  May  we,  by 
the  nniform  conduct  of  good  citLsens  and  gen- 
erous, fidthftd  friends,  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  such  valuable  connections  t 

Long,  long  may  yon  live  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  yoor  labors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  dnties  i3i 
this  honorable  anniversary;  and  after  a  long 
life  of  services  to  yoor  conntry,  nsefrdness  to 
your  Society,  and  happiness  to  yourselves,  may 
yon  leave  your  generation  in  the  frill  enjoyment 
of  peace  iad  a  sound  constitution,  justified  by 
experience,  for  the  example  of  wnich,  natkms 
yet  unborn,  shall  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed! 

And  now,  my  respected  audience,  we  M>peal 
to  your  candor  and  generodty ;  you  have  heard 
our  origin — von  have  known  our  conduct — 
our  Bodety  is  designed  fbr  the  happiness  and 
benefit  of  mankind-— we  have  no  secrets — ^we 
daim  no  separate  privileges-^we  ask  no  inde- 
pendent immunities— we  are  embarked  in  one 
common  cause  with  you — ^we  glory  in  one  per- 
fect political  equality,— all  we  wish  for,  is  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  ancient  friendship»---of  the 
mutual  remembrance  of  past  ]»bon  and  suffer- 
ings— the  liberal  exercise  of  that  celestial  prin- 
ciple, charity,  and  one  comm<»i  interest  with 
you  in  the  security  of  our  liberty,  property, 
and  independence. 

We  profees  to  be  a  band  of  brethren,  united 
to  our  fellow-dticens  by  every  tie  of  interest, 
mtitnde,  and  love.  Let  us  then  go  hand  in 
hand  with  you,  in  looking  forward  to  the  happy 
state  of  our  country,  during  a  long  successicm 
of  ittes  yet  to  come. 

We  are  encouraged  In  this  animating  hope 
by  the  numerous  aavantages  arising  to  us,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  from  the  happy  revolution  we 
commemorate  tiiis  day;  they  are  conspicuous 
in  every  quarter  to  wldch  the  view  can  be  di- 
rected. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  strong  hope 
of  every  community,  the  rising  generation,  the 
worid  has  yet  eqjoyed  nothing  equal  to  their 
advantages  and  future  prospects. 

The  road  to  honors,  riches,  usefinlness,  and 
fiune,  in  this  happy  country,  is  open  equally  to 
alL  The  equality  of  citizens  in  its  true  sense 
must  raise  the  most  lively  hopes,  prompt  the 
noblest  exertions,  and  secure  a  certainty  of  suc- 
cess to  all,  who  shall  excel  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  without  respect  of  persons. 

The  meanest  citizen  of  America  educates  his 
beloved  child  with  a  well  founded  hope,  that  if 
he  should  become  equal  to  the  task,  he  may  ra- 
tionally aspire  to  the  command  of  our  armie& 
a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  even  to  the  filling  of 
the  presidential  chair ;  he  stands  on  equal  ground 
in  rcf^ard  to  the  first  honors  of  the  State,  with 
the  richest  of  his  fBUow-oitizens. 

The  child  of  the  poorest  laborer,  by  enjoying 
the  means  of  education  (afforded  in  almost  every 
comer  of  this  htapfj  land)  is  trained  up  for,  and 
Is  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  share  in  the 


legation  of  the  Union  or  of  a  partteular  State, 
with  as  much  ccmfidenoe  as  the  noblest  solijeet 
of  an  established  monarchy. 

This  is  a  peculiar  happiness  of  our  hi|^  fih 
vored  repuMic  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
proceeding  from  the  sucoessftd  revolutioii  in 
which  we  this  day  rdoice. 

Suffer  me,  ye  fair  daughters  of  New  Jersey! 
to  call  on  you  also  in  a  special  manner,  to  add 
your  invigorating  smiles  to  the  mirth  and  frs- 
tivityofthisday.  Our  happiness  can  be  but  half 
complete,  if  you  reftise  to  crown  the  whole  with 
your  kind  approbation. 

Have  you  not  at  all  times  and  do  you  not  stOl 
continue  to  participate  deeply  in  the  multiplied 
Ueesingsctf  our  common  country!  Ralsedfhxn 
the  humiliating  state  of  your  sex  In  moet  other 
countries,  you  also  breathe  the  saored  air  ai 
freedom,  and  nobly  unite  your  exertions  for  liie 
general  good. 

The  Itights  of  Women  are  no  longer  strange 
sounds  to  an  American  ear;  th^  are  now  beard 
as  &miliar  terms  In  every  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  I  devontiy  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
fkr  distant,  when  we  shall  find  them  dignl^png, 
in  a  distingmshinff  code,  the  Juri^yrudenoe  of 
the  several  States  m  the  Union. 

But  in  your  domestic  character,  do  yon  not 
also  ei^oy  the  most  delightfol  contemplstaons 
arlring  from  the  Bevolution  of  Seventeen  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-six? 

Oan  yon  look  on  the  children  of  your  tender- 
est  care,  and  reflect  on  the  dieerfid  profl^^eots 
opening  upon  them  through  life,  without  feeling 
the  most  lively  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
estimable privileges  conferrod  on  the  eitixens 
of  America!  Are  not  your  resolutions  strraigtii- 
ened  and  yoor  endeavors  redoubled,  to  ftirnish 
them  with  every  qualification,  both  mental  and 
personal,  for  the  ftiture  service  of  a  country  ^na 
rendered  dear  to  you? 

.  But  your  share  of  the  joy  of  this  day  does 
not  rise  from  a  single  source.  To  whom  are  we 
more  indebted  for  the  origin  of  our  present  hap- 
piness, than  to  your  delicate  and  discerning  sex  f 
in  vain  did  Oolumbus,  our  great  founder  and 
diBooverer,  after  settlinff  the  principles  of  his 
sound  philosophy,  KppTj  to  the  wise  men  of 
his  country.  In  vain  did  he  soBeit,  in  strakis 
of  the  most  anppliant  humiliation,  the  different 
thrones  of  Eurc^,  when  kings  considered  thon- 
sdves  as  God's  vicegerents  here  below ;  despis- 
ed by  the  ignorant— traduced  b  v  the  nudf^TO- 
lent— contemned  by  the  great— laughed  at  l^ 
pretended  philosophers — ^and  trified  with  by  tiie 
arrogance  of  minkters  and  tiieir  hirdings;  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  a  New  World  had,  at 
last,  sunk  in  despair,  and  we,  this  day,  might 
have  mingled  our  £«te  with  the  slaves  of  the 
Old  World,  had  not  the  penetrate  wisdom  and 
persevering  magnanimity  of  the  foir,  but  un- 
daionted  Isabella,,  the  ornament  of  yoor  sex^ 
and  the  jealousy  of  ours,  saved  this  Westeni 
World  from  the  oblivion  of  more  than  ^yb  thou- 
sand years.  Did  she  employ  the  excess  of  use- 
less treasures  In  this  happy  adventure?  NoI<— 
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after  the  refbeel  of  her  husband — deapisiiig 
the  »pendages  of  brilliant  royaltj,  when  com- 
parea  with  the  general  good  of  mankind,  her 
enlarged  mindf  incapable  of  being  confined  bj 
the  uiaeklee  of  the  age,  foond  a  reeooroe  in 
her  ooetlj  jewels,  whidi  she  freelj  offered  as 
a  i^iddge,  to  accomplish  the  dorioas  discovery 
of  the  Ararth  quarter  of  the  globe  I 

To  jonr  sex,  then,  ladies,  are  we  obliged  to 
yield  the  pakn :  had  this  gi^eat  event  depended 
altogether  on  onr  sex,  it  is  not  easy  to  goess 
what  our  united  &te  had  been  at  this  moment 
Instead  of  oor  nresent  agreeable  employment, 
we  might  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water  to  some  mighty  Phwraohy  whose 
tender  meraes  would  have  been  cruelty.  Tour 
ikht,  theUf  my  fair  auditory,  to  a  larse  portion 
of  the  general  joy,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
of  a  superior  land. 

Do  you,  my  worthy  fellow-citizens,  of  every 
description,  wish  for  more  lasting  matter  of 
pleasure  and  satisfoctlon  in  contemplating  the 
mat  events  brought  to  your  minds  this  day? 
Sztend,  then,  your  views  to  a  distant  period  of 
future  time.  Look  forward  a  few  years,  and 
bdiold  oor  extended  forests  (now  a  pathless 
wHdemess)  converted  into  fruitful  fields  and 
bofly  towns.  Take  into  view  the  pleasing 
aluures  of  our  immense  lakes,  united  to  the  At- 
lantic States  by  a  thousand  winding  canal&  and 
beautified  with  risii^  cities,  crowded  with  in- 
somerable  peaceful  fleets,  transporting  the  rich 
produce  ftmoi  one  coast  to  another. 

Add  to  all  this,  what  must  most  please  every 
humane  and  benevolent  mind,  the  ample  pro- 
vision thus  made  by  the  God  of  all  flesh,  for 
tiia  reception  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  flying 
fhun  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  despots 
of  the  (Hd  World,  and  say,  if  the  prophecies  of 
ancient  times  are  not  hastening  to  a  nilfilment, 
when  this  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  a  rose — 
the  heathen  be  given  to  the  Oreat  Bedsmntr  as 
his  inheritance,  and  these  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  hk  possession. 

Who  knows  but  the  country  for  which  we 
have  foudbt  and  bled,  may  hereafter  become  a 
theatre  of  greater  events  than  yet  have  been 
known  to  mankind? 

May  these  invigorating  prospects  lead  us  to 
the  exercise  of  every  virtue,  religious,  moral 
and  poHticaL  May  we  be  roused  to  a  circum- 
spect conduct, — to  an  exact  obedience  to  the 
knrs  of  oor  own  making, — to  the  preservation 


of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  truly  invalu- 
able constitution, — ^to  ren>ect  and  attention  to 
magistn^es  of  our  own  cLoice ;  and  finally,  by 
our  example  as  well  as  precept,  add  to  the  real 
happiness  of  our  fellow-men  and  the  particular 
glory  of  our  common  country. 

Ajid  may  these  great  principles  in  the  end 
become  instrumental  in  brinemg  about  that 
happy  state  of  the  world,  when,  from  every 
human  breast,  joined  by  the  grand  chorus  of 
the  skies,  shall  arise  with  the  profoundest  rev- 
erence, that  divinely  celestial  anthem  of  uni- 
versal praise, — "  Ghry  to  God  in  the  highest; 
peace  on  earth ;  good  will  towards  men."  * 


•  Shortif  ftfter  fh«  deUreir  of  tUi  •ntton  it  wm  pob- 
Uih«d,  Md,  In  the  JbUowing  lu^foage  dedimtad  to  Gonoral 
Washington :  ^Tho  gnat  n^oet  doe  to  jom  paUle  charao- 
tor,  aa  fho  ilnt  aomat  of  «  nation  of  froemtn,  gnatlf 
holglitoned  bj  «  knowledgo  of  tho  amlahloneaa  of  yoor  do- 
portmont  In  prlvato  life,  hftve  been  additional  argnmonta 
with  mo  to  dedicate  an  oration  to  yoo,  whloh,  however  In- 
adequate to  the  pnipoee,  waa  designed  to  promote  e  re  verenee 
Jbr  that  happj  roTolatlon,  In  whloh  Divine  Provldenoe  haa 
been  pleased  to  make  70a  ao  peoollar  an  Instniment 

**  A  fteqnent  reoorrenoe  to  the  flrtt  prlndplea  of  oor  oonstl- 
tntlon,  and  from  thenoe  to  Ineoleate  the  neoessltj  of  e  free, 
firm,  and  energetlo  goremment,  In  which  Ubertj  shall  rise 
saperior  to  Uoentioosness,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  become 
the  best  evidence  of  ettaohment  to  the  Independence  of  oor 
common  ooontry,  cannot  bat  meet  with  joor  approbation. 

•"This  Is  the  great  oliJeot  designed  bj  Instltntli^  the  aoni- 
versarj  of  the  Fourth  of  Jnly,  one  thousand  seven  hondred 
and  seventj-ilx,  as  e  festival,  to  be  saeredlj  observed  bj 
everj  tnie  American.  This  Is  the  di^  chosen  by  the  de- 
fenders of  oor  conntry,  yoor  friends  and  companions  In  arms, 
to  meet  together  and  ri^oioe  In  the  reooUeetloi  of  past  la- 
bors, while  they  receive  the  ^orioos  reward  of  their  services, 
hj  looking  forward  to  the  Increasing  proq>eritj  of  the  Union, 
secured  bj  their  united  exertlona. 

**It  aroae  from  e  desire  that  this  jubUee  might  be  im- 
proved to  continue  those  principles  to  posteritj,  which  led 
them  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  most  invaluable  privUegea, 
that  the  sodetj  In  this  State  instituted  an  oration  on  thla 
anniversarj,  to  commemorate  the  snccessfel  result  of  their 
sulferlngs,  and  to  perpetuate  e  constitution  foonded  on  the 
ri^ts  of  men,  as  men  and  dtixens. 

''Tou,  sir,  es  their  head,  must  ei^,  in  e  verj  peonllar 
manner,  the  contemplation  of  these  blessings,  and  to  70a 
every  attempt  in  thla  Important  aervice  will  be  most  properly 


••Long  ma7  700  perBonal]7 ezperlence  their  benign  dfecta 
—long  mn7  70a  Uve  to  testifjr,  b7  e  saccessftil  practice,  the 
truth  of  the  theor7  established  b7  jma  stmgi^  in  tht 
canse  of  udveml  ]ibert7." 
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KOK-INTEROOUBSI  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Ok  the  eleventh  of  April,  1794,  the  Honse  of 
Bepreeentatiyes  haying  resolved  itself  into  s 
Oommittee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  motion  of  the 
seventh  instant,*  Ifr.  Bondinot  rose  and  said: 

Mb.  Chaibman,— When  th^  &te  of  a  nation 
of  as  much  oonseqnence  as  the  United  States, 
I4>pear8  to  be  suspended  on  a  vote,  the  least  to 
be  expected  from  gentlemen  is,  to  act  with 
freedom,  deliberation,  and  independence.  I 
snppose  I  shall  be  among  those,  who,  at  the 
takmg  of  the  question,  wiU  probably  be  fonnd 
in  the  minoritj.  This  will  be  mj  vote,  if  I  am 
convinced  that  I  shall  be  sin^  and  alone.  I 
feel  myself  deeply  and  serionsly  affected  with 
a  view  of  the  precipice,  on  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension, my  coontiy  seems  to  stand,  ana  I  insh, 
for  my  own  part,  to  take  a  Ml  and  deliberate 
view  of  it,  before  I  join  in  precipitating  a  leq> 
that  may  not  add  to  her  safety  or  happiness. 
Reasoning,  and  not  declamation,  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  from  gentlemen  in  &vor  of  the  measure 
under  consideration. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  Judgments,  and 
not  to  the  passions  of  the  committee.  I  ac- 
knowledge it  may  fall  to  my  lot  to  mistake  the 
true  and  essential  interests  of  my  country ;  but 
if  tins  should  be  the  case,  I  have  the  satidaction 
of  knowing  that  it  will  arise  frt>m  the  most 
honest  and  upright  intentions.  It  is,  therefore, 
on  these  principles  that  I  shall  proceed  in 
giving  my  opinion  on  the  important  resolution 
on  the  table. 

But,  before  I  proceed  fruther,  I  pnust  not 
forget  the  respectful  compliment  paid  y esterdf^, 
by  my  honorable  friend  ftt>m  Maryland  Qir, 
SmithX  to  my  moderation  and  gray  hairs; 
indeea,  I  shodd  not  h&ve  taken  it  to  myseli 
as  I  have  the  honor  of  having  white  instead 
of  gray  hairs,  had  not  Mr.  S.'s  attention 
been  inmiediately  fixed  on  me.  If  either  age 
or   moderation   will    command   my   worthy 


*  Tb«  moCioB  was  lobmittod  bj  Abraliam  Cbfk, «  mem- 
ter  from  New  Jertey^  and,  being  amended,  pawed  the  Hooia 
on  the  twenty-flnt  ct  April,  1794.  It  la  aa  ftdlowa:  **  J2a- 
aofved;  That  until  the  gorenunent  of  Great  Britain  ahall 
caoae  reatitation  to  be  made  tar  all  loaaea  and  damagee  ana- 
tained  by  the  dtiaena  of  the  United  Statea  from  armed  Tea- 
aela,  or  from  any  peraon  or  peraona  acting  under  oommlaaioD 
or  authority  of  the  Britiah  king,  eontrary  to  the  lawa  of  na* 
tiona,  and  In  violation  of  the  righta  of  neutrality;  and  alao, 
unto  all  the  poata  now  held  and  detained  by  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  within  the  territoriea  of  the  United  Statea, 
ahall  be  aorrendered  and  giren  up,  all  eommerdal  inter* 
coune  between  the  dtiaena  of  the  United  Statea  and  the 
•nl^ecta  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  ao  flur  ea  the  tame  re- 
^ecta  artidea  of  growth  or  mannfkcture  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  ahaU  be  prohibited:  Jhvvidsd^  auoh  prohibition 
ahall  not  extend  to  reaiela  or  their  cargoea,  arriTing  in  any 
of  the  porta  of  the  United  Btatea,  before  the  ^—  day  of — 
mxV^—Jmumait  qf  Oom^rmt,  17ML 


friend's  close  consideration  of  this  snlject)  I 
beseech  him,  as  well  as  the  other  gentkomen  of 
the  coDunittee^  to  join  in  attending  to  it  eidmly 
and  seriously  for  a  few  mcMnents,  before  the^ 
is  cast  I  owe  much,  on  behalf  of  my  coootrj. 
to  that  gentieman,  for  his  services  in  tiie  field 
during  the  late  war,  when  both  his  zeal  ind  his 
passions  were  rendered  so  eminently  nsefol;  I 
can  with  pleasure  apologize  at  all  times  for  his 
warmth  and  animation  on  any  subject,  when 
our  common  country  is  not  to  be  affected.  Bnt 
will  he  permit  me  earnestly  to  request  thst^ 
with  other  members,  he  will  call  to  mino,  that 
we  are  now  the  representatives  of  four  millioDi 
€i  people  ?  Perhi^  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  feUow-dtizens  are  depoiding  on  a  sin^Je 
vote.  The  welfare  of  a  country  dearer  to  them 
than  life  is  at  stake.  Gentlemen  must,  there- 
fore, agree  that  the  question  is  a  serious  one^ 
and  deserves  to  be  treiuted  witii  the  most  serioos 
and  deliberate  consideration.  Judgment,  and 
not  resentment,  must  direct  the  final  determins- 
tion,  let  it  be  what  it  may,  and  giveasanctkn 
to  all  your  measures. 

The  gentlemen  against  the  questi(m  hsTS 
been  accused  of  want  of  propriety,  in  looldiig 
calmly,  and  without  the  exercise  of  their  pas- 
sions on  the  sufferings  of  the  unhi4>py  prisoaen 
at  Algiers,  and  the  piratical  spoliations  d  our 
fellow-citizens  in  the  West  Indies.  Tes,  sir; 
when  I  know  it  is  neither  passion  nor  dedama- 
tion  that  can  afford  effective  relief  to  these 
suffering  members  of  the  political  body,  I  shall 
continue  to  persist  in  that  steady,  serious,  and 
deliberate  mie  of  conduct,  that,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  alone  calculated  to  produce  that  perma- 
nent and  efficient  aid  ana  relief^  which  their 
extreme  distress  so  loudly  calls  for;  but,  in  my 
turn,  I  ask  the  gentlemen  to  sive  up  their 
warmth  on  this  occasion,  that  uiey  may  also 
reflect,  even  without  passion,  <m  the  number  of 
theh*  feUow-dtizens  tnat  must  £U1  a  sacrifice  in 
the  most  succes^il  war.  Will  not  the  gentle- 
men weigh  well  that  vote,  that  may  poesiUj 
increase  the  number  of  mourning  widows  and 
hdpless  orphans? 

These  considerations  lead  me- to  consider  the 
measure  now  proposed,  as  of  great  moment  and 
importance,  and  to  wi^  it  may  be  reasoned  on 
ana  considered  in  a  manner  becoming  the  leg- 
islators and  representatives  of  United  Ameriok 
who  have  been  sent  here  as  her  counsellors  and 
trustees,  and  to  whom  she  has  committed  her 
best  and  most  sacred  interests.   * 

For  argument's  sake,  and  to  simplify  the  de- 
bate, lest  I  may  be  drawn  into  unnecessary  dis- 
putation, I  will  concede  for  the  present,  the 
constitutionality  of  the  resolution  proposed; 
the  right  of  the  conmnittee  to  originate  and  de- 
termine on  the  measure ;  the  unprovoked  aggres- 
sions of  Great  Britain  to  warrant  and  josti^r 
the  prohibition. 
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Theee  «rgiim«iitf  had  been  rq>eated  and  urg- 
ed with  great  apparent  force,  by  gentlemen  in 
ttYOT  of  the  amnnadye  aide  of  the  qneetion ; 
bol  are  the  principles  arising  from  theee  facts 
soflKdeat  to  Jostify  a  determination  in  fiivor  of 
io  harsh  and  unprecedented  a  proceeding,  with- 
out previoQsly  demanding  an  explanation  and 
fbll  indemnification,  agreeably  to  the  costoms 
and  usages  of  other  nations  ? 

Will  arsoments  of  this  kind  satisfy  onr  constit- 
uents, if  they  find  themselves  suddenly  plunged 
into  an  expensive  and  ruinous  war  ?  W  ul  it  not 
verynatundlybe  asked,  Why  were  not  the  true 
intereets  of  tiie  United  States  under  these  ex- 
isting circumstances  carefully  inquired  into. 
and  made  the  principal  and  leading  object  oi 
attentive  consideration  t  In  my  opinion,  this 
should  peculiarly  be  the  sum  of  our  present  in- 
qniiy,  Is  it  not  tiie  duty  of  the  committee  criti- 
cally to  examine  into  tiie  preparation  they  are 
in  for  a  step,  that,  in  the  imagination  of  some 
aentlemen  oi  character  and  reputation,  at  the 
ust,  may  precipitate  our  country  into  an  im- 
mediate war  ?  Are  our  ports  and  harbors  in 
any  t<d^able  state  of  defence  ?  Are  our  maga- 
finea  and  arsenals  properly  supplied  ?  Are  our 
dtizena  in  a  state  of  organization  as  militia? 
In  short,  does  not  the  measure  threaten  a  sud- 
den transition  from  a  state  of  profound  peace 
and  happiness,  unequalled  by  any  nation,  into 
a  state  of  war  and  bloodshed,  without  taking 
theee  previous  and  prudent  measures  that  may 
probably  lead  to  an  avoidance  of  this  national 
evil,  or  at  all  events  enable  us  to  meet  it  with 
dedsion  and  effect  ? 

Q^itlemen  have  referred  the  committee  to 
the  conduct  of  America  in  1776,  and  the  suc- 
cesB  of  the  late  war  has  been  ur^  for  our  en- 
eouragement.  The  non-importation  agreement 
has  be^i  recurred  to  as  a  precedent  in  point 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  events  of 
the  iMe  revolution.  The  first  motions  towards  iL 
found  me  engaged .  in  the  common  cause,  and 
my  beet  endeavors  to  complete  and  secure  it, 
have  never  since  been  wanting.  I  well  remember 
the  consequences  of  the  non-miportation  agree- 
ment, and  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  fellow- 
dtizena  frt>m  that  imprudent  measure.  I  have 
tracked  them  over  the  frozen  ground  by  their 
blood,  frt>m  the  want  of  shoes,  and  am  sensible 
that  many  had  perished  by  the  indemenoy  of 
the  season,  for  want  of  tents  and  dothing. 
That  agreement  is  universally  reprobated,  as  a 
measure  imprudentiy  entered  into  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  expecting  to  be  involved  in  a  war,  which 
had  it  been  then  contemplated,  nothing  could 
have  justified.  I  i^peal  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  men  who  hear  me,  that  this  agreement 
has  often  been  urged  to  Great  Britain,  as  a  con- 
dudve  evidence,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption, 
America  had  not  the  least  intention  of  indepen- 
dence, or  a  separation  fW>m  the  mother  country ; 
ottierwise,  she  could  never  have  been  guilty 
of  BO  impolitic  a  resolution.  I  ask  then,  if  the 
eommittee  will  now  repeat  the  mistake  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  expose  our  countiy  to  the 


same  misfortunes,  and  our  fellow-citizens  to  a 
repetition  of  sufferings,  bv  a  measure  that  pro- 
mises not  one  important  advantage  to  the  Unicm, 
that  I  have  heard  of?  In  the  late  war,  Ameri- 
ca had  all  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  other 
European  nations  open  to  her;  but  now  cir- 
cumstances will  be  Altered;  in  case  of  a  war, 
the  very  reverse  will  be  our  position,  excepting 
as  to  those  of  France. 

I  confess  that  my  arguments  are  founded  on 
the  convicti<»i  that  the  resolution  is  a  measure 
that  will  necessarily  produce  war;  immediate, 
inevitable  war. 

My  reasons  are  drawn  fW>m  the  present  state 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  alliance  witii  the 
piindpal  powers  of  Europe,  and  under  treaties 
to  make  all  wars,  arising  from  the  united  oppo- 
sition to  France,  a  common  cause. 

The  necessity  she  would  have  of  employing 
her  supernumerary  hands,  if  not  in  manufac- 
tures, ii^  her  armies  and  navies,  to  prevent  trou- 
ble at  home,  added  to  her  old  grudge  against 
us  on  account  of  prindples  that  promise  much 
trouble  to  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe ;  her  li^ 
conduct  with  regard  to  our  trade,  founded  on 
the  instructions  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  6th  of 
November  last:  her  withholding  the  posts,  con- 
trary to  any  prindple  of  justice  and  good  fdth. 
and  against  the  most  positive  assurances;  ana 
lastiy,  from  the  anxiety  to  regain  the  territwy 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;— I  ame 
that  neither  of  these  singly,  nor  even  the  whole 
together,  could  justify  her  in  her  own  opinion, 
in  making  an  open  attack  upon  us,  but  mi^^t 
tempt  her  to  construe  the  measure  before  the 
committee  into  an  act  of  hostility  on  our  part, 
as  contrary  to  our  professed  neutrality. 

It  is  a  point  conceded  in  the  laws  of  nations, 
that  granting  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
advantages  in  your  ports  which  are  refused  to 
another,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

The  object  with  Great  Britain  wiU  be,  to  con- 
vince her  allies,  that  the  aggression  arose  on 
account  of  the  war  with  France,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  make  it  a  common  cause :  and  in  this 
they  will  not  want  plausible  evidence.  It  is 
not  sufficient  that  we  know  ourselves  innocent 
of  the  charge.  We  should  be  prudentiy  oarefU 
not  unnecessarily  to  give  reason  to  justify  the 
construction.  If  the  previous  steps  of  negotia- 
tion, used  by  all  dvilized  nations,  are  neglected, 
they  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  argument, 
and  we  shall  injure  ourselves.  I  ask  if  any  gen- 
tieman  will  say  that  a  prohibition  of  commerce 
at  the  eve  of  a  war,  or  even  the  apprehension 
of  it,  is  wisely  calculated  to  dothe  an  army,  re- 
plenish our  magazines,  supply  our  arsends,  or 
provide  a  revenue  by  whidi  to  support  a 
war. 

I  hope  everv  member  has  taken  the  trouble 
I  have,  of  looking  into  their  stores,  inouiring 
what  is  on  hand,  cdculating  what  will  be  aln 
solutdy  necessary,  and  reflecting  seriously  and 
dispassionately  on  the  sources  of  supply.  If 
they  will,  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  find 
something  more  than  passion  and  resentment 
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neoeetaiy  to  meet  the  probable  oonseqnonoes  of 
80  premature  a  determmatioiL 

It  is  m>  micommon  thing  for  gentlemen  to 
differ  on  important  measures;  and  I  will  not 
even  insinuate  that  I  may  not  be  found  wrong 
in  these  ideas,  and  wholly  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jeotores  on  this  ocoassion,  bnt  I  beg  members 
to  consider  the  different  gronnd  on  which  the 
two  sides  of  the  House  stand.  If  the  minority, 
of  whom  I  expect  to  be  one,  shall  in  the  end  be 
found  to  have  been  alarmed  with  consequences 
altogether  unfounded,  and  if  the  issue  proves 
successful  to  the  peace  of  our  common  country, 
they  will  have  the  happiness  of  rcjoicinff  with 
the  minority  in  their  superior  wisdom  and  fore- 
sijE^t;  and  though  even  they  will  suffer  in 
character,  yet  their  oountiT  will  be  saved.  But 
if  the  mmority  shall  in  the  end  be  right,  and 
our  country  shall  be  deluged  in  a  destructive 
war,  and  her  best  interests  endangered  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mistake,  too  late  for  redress, 
gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  resolution  will  seri- 
ously regret  that  they  had  not,  at  least,  used 
mOTe  caution. 

As  at  present  advised,  I  shall  give  my  vote 
against  the  resolution.  It  is  from  a  thorou^ 
conviction,  on  the  most  carefU  examination, 
that  the  resolution  is  agdnst  the  interest  ana 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  all  circumstances 
considered.  And  this  I  shall  do,  wholly  re- 
ffardiess  of  the  malevol^t  insinuations,  that 
Britain  has  an  influence  in  this  House.  I  feel 
a  conscious  dignity  of  mind,  a  virtuous  pride  of 
heart,  in  believing  that  not  all  the  wealth  of 
that  opulent  nation  could  purchase  my  influence 
to  a  single  measure  injurious  to  my  country : 
tod  under  this  conviction  I  cannot  believe  there 
is  a  member  of  the  committee  in  a  different 
predicament 

I  again  repeat  that  I  shall  most  sincerely  re- 
joice, if  this  measure  is  adopted,  to  find,  in  the 
end,  that  my  mind  has  viewed  it  as  productive 
of  consequences  that  are  wholly  unfounded; 
and  although  under  my  present  view  of  this 
sulject,  considering  it  as  mimical  to  my  coun- 
try, I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  vote  against 
it;  yet  the  oouncila  of  America  are  directed  by 


superior  wisdom,  and  this  country  has  remed 
the  rich  harvest  of  peace  and  happiness.  But 
it  may  now  be  asked,  if  it  is  meant  pasnvely  to 
submit  to  the  ii^juries  acknowledged  on  all  himds 
to  be  sustained  by  the  imperious  and  overbesr- 
ing  conduct  of  Great  Britain!  I  answer  no, 
by  no  means. 

I  would  follow  the  examples  and  pursue  the 
measures  of  other  nations  in  like  drcumstancee 
—examples  and  measures  founded  in  policy 
and  sound  understanding.  I  would,  by  a  special 
envoy,  make  known  to  that  court  our  sense  of 
her  unwarrantable  aggressions;  I  would  de- 
mand immediate  indemnification  for  the  present 
and  security  against  future  sufferings  of  a  like 
nature — ^insist  on  a  categorical  answer,  alter 
wplying  to  her  justice  and  best  interests ; .  and 
if  at  last  a  war  shall  be  the  only  means  ol 
obtaining  justice^  I  would  then,  being  previously 
prepared,  meet  it  as  becomes  a  free  and  inde- 
pend^it  nation,  trusting  to  the  righteousness  of 
her  cause.] 

By  this  means  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  our  complai]^ 
become  witnesses  to  our  love  of  peace,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  justice  of  our  appeal  to  arms. 
I  have  MLj  considered  the  question— I  have 
viewed  it  in  every  point  of  light  I  have  en- 
deavored to  consider  the  oonsequenoes  which 
most  probably  will  arise  from  it,  and  I  cannot 
convince  my  mind,  that  this  measure  will  be 
productive  of  any  good  to  the  United  States; 
while  it  offers  many  reasons  to  conclude,  that 
it  may  be  fhiught  with  the  greatest  evil  In 
case  of  the  most  successful  war,  America  has 
nothing  to  gain,  while  her  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure  is  sure  and  certain. 

I  once  flattered  myself  that  this  was  the  only 
country  on  the  globe,  whose  interest  it  was  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  interest  of  all  the  world  to  be  at  peace 
with  us.  But  I  fear  we  have  been  so  much 
actuated  by  a  resentment  of  usuries  received, 
as  to  lose  sight  of  our  true  mterests  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  therefore  will  be 
hurried  into  measures  we  may  hereafter  have 
reason  seriously  to  lament 
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Thx  enuBent  subject  of  this  memoir  was  bom  in  Maryland,  on  the  second  day  of  Koyember, 
old  style,  in  the  year  1783.  He  was  the  eldest  son,  by  a  second  marriage,  of  Samnel  Dickinson, 
who,  wbile  his  son  was  yet  a  child,  removed  to  the  village  of  Dover,  Delaware,  where  he  snb- 
seqnently  occnpied  the  first  judgeship  of  the  Oonrt  of  Oommon  Pleas.  At  an  eaiiy  age  John 
was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mir.  (afterward  Chancellor)  Ellen,  of  Delaware.  Subsequently 
he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  John  Morland,  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  completion  of  hia 
course  with  him,  he  visited  England  and  entered  the  Temple  in  London.  After  remaining  here 
about  three  years  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

In  1764  he  entered  upon  the  scenes  of  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
where  he  soon  established  a  reputation  as  a  statesman  of  ability  and  powerftd  eloquence.  The 
first  occasion  which  elicited  his  oratorical  powers,  was  the  controversy  between  the  Colonial 
Assembly  and  the  proprietors,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  exemption  fh>m  taxes  on  thdr 
estates.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  1764,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  against  a  proposi- 
tion made  to  petition  the  King  for  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  province.  He  opposed 
the  measure  because  he  considered  it  ^^  fraught  with  danger,  and  calculated  to  involve  the 
I»ovinoe  in  a  disastrous  confiict  with  a  superior  power.''  His  speech  on  that  occasion  is 
indnded  in  the  present  collection.  In  September  of  this  year  he  published  a  JReply  to  apiece 
eeUed  the  epeech  qf  Jo$eph  OaUoway^  pretended  to  have  been  spoken  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Dickinson's  speech  of  the  May  previous.  This  reply  was  a  general 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  hei^>ed  upon  the  friends  of  proprietary  government  by  the  **  insidioiia 
GaUoway,''  and  an  able  defence  of  the  political  course  of  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  general  Congress  which  met  at  New  York  in  October, 
1766,  and  in  that  capacity  he  prepared  the  resolutions  of  that  body,  announcing  their  oppontion 
to  the  plans  of  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  principles  which  they  conndered  as 
natural  and  belonging  to  their  system  of  government.  The  same  year,  during  the  stamp-act 
ezdtement,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Late  BegulatwnB  retpecUng  the  Britkh  Oolo- 
nimenthe  ContiMnt  cf  Amerioa,  eaneidered  in  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Philadelphia  to 
hk  Friend  in  London;  in  which  he  exposed,  with  great  spirit  and  elegance  of  composition,  the 
impolitic  tendency  of  the  ministerial  measures,  and  the  discontent  they  would  inevitably  produce 
among  the  colonists.  In  concluding  this  rich  production,  he  siud,  *^The  reflections  of  the 
eokmists  on  these  melancholy  subjects  are  not  a  little  embittered  by  a  firm  persuasion,  that  th^ 
never  would  have  been  treated  as  they  are  if  Canada  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  iFrench. 
Thus,  their  hearts  glowing  with  every  sentiment  of  duty  and  affection  towards  their  mother 
eoontry,  and  expecting,  not  unreasonably,  perhaps,  some  marks  of  tenderness  in  return,  are 
pisroed  by  a  fatal  discovery,  that  the  vigorous  assistance  which  they  faithfblly  aflbrded  her  in 
extendmg  her  dominions,  has  only  proved  the  glorious  but  destructive  cause  of  the  calamities 
tbej  now  deplore  and  resent.  Yet  still  their  resentment  is  but  the  resentment  of  dutifU 
VOL.  L — 18 
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children,  who  have  received  unmerited  blows  from  a  beloved  parent.  Their  obedience  to  GtmI 
Britain  is  secured  by  the  best  and  strongest  ties,  those  of  affection;  which  alone  can,  and  I  hope 
will,  form  an  everlasting  nnion  between  her  and  her  colonies.  Maj  no  sacoesses  or  sospiciou 
ever  tempt  her  to  deviate  from  the  natnral  generoeitj  of  her  spirit  And  may  no  dreadM 
revohition  of  sentiments  ever  teach  them  to  fear  her  victories,  or  to  repine  at  her  glories." 

In  1766«appeared  his  celebrated  Addren  to  the  OammUtee  qf  Corretpondenee  tf»  Barbadm^ 
under  the  signature  of  A  North  AmerieatL  This  was  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  that  com- 
mittee to  their  agent  at  London,  in  which,  after  remonstrating  against  the  ministerial  system  of 
taxation,  they  compared  their  loyalty  and  submission  with  ^the  present  rebellions  opposition 
given  to  authority  by  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  northern  continent  This  accrued  the 
bidignation  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  Had  the  charge  been  made  by  a  private  person,  he  said,  be 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  answering;  but  when  it  was  made  by  men  vested  with  a 
pubUo  character,  by  a  committee  of  correq^ndenoe,  representing  two  branches  of  legidatoie  in 
a  considerable  government,  and  the  charge  was  not  only  approved  by  those  branches,  bat  was 
actually  published  to  the  world,  it  seemed  to  deserve  notice.  *^  I  waited  some  time,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  cause  espoused  by  an  aUer  advocate;  but  being  disi^pointed,  I  resolved, /iMiUfZliM, 
to  snatch  a  littie  time  fit>m  the  hurry  of  business,  and  to  place,  if  I  could,  the  letter  of  those 
gentlemen  to  their  agent  in  a  proper  light"*  This  production  excited  univereal  atteatioa 
throu^out  the  country,  by  the  forcible  reasoning  it  contained,  and  its  strong  defence  of  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  the  colonists. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1767,  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters,  entitled.  Hie  Farmer*t  Lettm 
to  the  Inhaibitahte  (f  the  British  OolonieSj  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickinson.  They  were 
written  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  the  illegality  of  the  British  system  ci  tazatioo, 
and  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  opposing  it  The  simplicity,  elegance  of  style,  and  sterling 
patriotism  of  these  essays,  added  extensively  to  the  fame  oi  ihetr  author.  They  were  read  with 
intense  interest,  and  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  among  the  people.  Tbe  inhabitants  of 
Boston  were  so  sensible  of  the  eminent  service  he  had  done  to  the  common  cause,  that  thej 
addressed  him  in  the  most  laudatory  manner.  "  To  your  eminent  worth  and  virtue,"  they  said, 
*'  the  inhabitants  oi  this  town,  in  full  town  meeting  assembled,  express  their  earliest  gratitude: 
Actuated  by  the  same  generous  principles  which  appear  with  so  much  lustre  in  your  vsefiil 
labors,  they  vrill  not  fail  warmly  to  recommend,  and  industriously  to  promote,  that  union  among 
the  several  colonies,  which  is  so  indispensaUy  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  Thoogli 
inch  superior  merit  must,  assuredly,  in  the  closest  recess,  eqjoy  the  divine  satisfaction  of  hating 
served,  and  possibly  saved  this  people,  though  veiled  from  our  view,  you  modestly  shun  the  deserred 
api^anse  of  millions ;  permit  us  t6  intrude  upon  your  retirem^t,  and  salute  the  Farmer  as  the 
friend  of  Americans,  and  the  conunon  benefactor  of  mankind."  t  Hie  Farmer's  answer  was 
published  in  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1769  an  edition  of  the  Letters  was  published  in  Tirginia, 
with  a  preface  fh>m  the  pen  of  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  and  Doctor  Franklin  caused  ihem  to  be 
rqmblished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  himsdf^  in  which  he  urged  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public.)    In  1769  they  were  translated  into  French,  and  puUished  at  Paris. 

*  Eztnot  from  the  pre&oe  of  the  addreiB,  as  printed  in  the  Wrlttngs  of  DieUnaon,  roL  1,  pege  99. 

t  An  aooonnt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dttseiy  of  Boston  on  this  oeoeslon,  was  printed  In  the  Boston  ObrMl<l«i«f 
XarohSSth,  1768,  from  whioh  paper  thIaextzMt  Is  taken.  ItwasptobaUyowlngtoMr.IMoUnson'kpahllaatkiM.aattto 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  before  they  knew  what  meaanret  the  Massadhosetts  Bey^  or  any  other  colony  would  pasasi  look 
into  consideration  tlie  aot  impoeinf  dntlea  on  peper,  glaas.  dse^  and  gave  positive  instnietlons  to  their  agents,  to  units  vltb 
other  agents  In  applying  to  Parliament  and  praying  nUet—Oord<m*9  Amtrioam  War^  vci.  1,  poffe  99L 

X  In  that  pro^ictlon  Dr.  Franklin  said,  **  When  I  consider  our  Mlow^ealijeots  In  America  as  rational  uaatarss,  t  oaoot 
hot  wonder,  that,  dnring  the  present  wide  difference  of  aentiments  In  the  two  conntrlea,  eoneening  the  power  «f  Pailio^ 
ment  in  laying  taxes  and'dnties  on  America,  no  application  has  been  made  to  their  nnderstandings,  no  sbla  and  ksncd 
pen  amongst  us  has  been  employed  in  convincing  them  that  they  are  In  the  wrong;  proving  clearly  that  by  the  cstsbUikod 
law  of  naUons,  or  by  the  terms  of  their  otlglttal  cmatttntlon,  they  are  taxable  by  onr  Parliament,  ako«^A«Mr  A^"* 
nipresswIaKos  in  U, 

'*0n  the  oontraiy,  whenever  there  Is  any  news  of  discontent  In  America,  the  cry  la,  *Send  over  aa  anny,  cr  aiti^  i*' 
lednce  the  dogs  to  rta^tm.'' 

**  It  Is  said  of  a  choleric  people,  that  with  them  there  la  »«l  a  spord  and  a  Npiib 
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A  short  time  after  the  pnUioation  of  the  twelfth  and  last  number  of  the  Ihrmm'^i  LetUrWy 
Mr.  Dibkinsoni  assisted  by  Arthur  Lee,  composed  the  oelebrated  Liberty  Song: 

Come  Join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  aU, 
And  rouse  your  bold  hearts  at  fidr  Liberty's  call ; 
Ko  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  your  Just  claim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonor  America's  name. 
Li  freedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well  lire ; 
Our  purses  are  ready. 
Steady,  Friends,  steady,   * 
Not  as  s^ovM,  but  as  frtem$n  our  money  well  give.  * 

This  ballad  became  the  most  popular  lyric  of  the  Beyolntion,  and  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
poets  and  writers  of  the  ministerial  party,  who  assailed  it  with  parodies  and  epigrams. 

In  1774^  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  a  committee  from  the  several  comities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, authorized  to  instruct  the  Assembly  by  whom  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
were  to  be  elected;  and  in  that  capacity  he  origmated  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a  letter  of 
instruction,  which  were  afterward,  with  some  modifications,  adopted  and  published  by  the 
oommittae,  with  an  expression  of  their  thanks,  "for  the  laudable  application  of  his  eminent 
abilities  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  performance.*'  t  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October, 
took  his  seat  in  that  body.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office.  He 
was  appointed  on  a  committee  for  the  preparation  of  important  addresses;  drafted  the  eloquent 
and  statesmanlike  appeal  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  and  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  which  pro- 
duction the  historian  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
address  could  be  read,  without  exciting  in  the  breasts,  even  of  the  most  obdurate,  strong  emo- 
tions of  compunction  and  remorse.  *  *  *  *  An  address  penned  with  extraordinary  fqirce  and 
animation,  and  in  many  parts  rising  to  a  very  high  stridn  of  eloquence.**  | 

The  next  important  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  was  the  preparation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Congress  of  the  sixth  of  July,  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  taking  up  arms. 
This  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work.  The  Second  Petition  qf 
Congren  to  the  King  was  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Dickinson.§  In  1776,  with  a  majority  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates  in  Congress,  Mr.  Dickinson  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
belieying  that  it  was,  at  least,  premature;  that  the  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  it 

*I  hope  Britain  Is  not  to  ebfolerie,  and  will  nerer  be  w  angiy  irith  her  edoniM  m  to  etrike  them.  Bat  that  if  she  ihoold 
erer  think  it  may  be  neoeosary,  the  will  at  least  let  the  word  go  before  the  bl&to^  and  reason  with  them. 

"To  do  thia  clearly,  and  with  the  meet  probability  of  niooeea,  by  removing  their  prejndioes  and  reetifying  their  mia^H 
freheaaions  (if  they  are  each),  it  will  be  neeessary  to  learn  what  those  prejndlcss  and  misqiprehenslont  are  r  *Bd  befln<e 
w  can  either  refhte  or  admit  their  reasons  or  argnmenta,  we  should  oertainly  know  them. 

**  It  la  to  that  end  I  have  handed  the  following  letters  (lately  pabUahed  in  America)  to  the  preu  here. 

eeeeeeeeee 

••  The  aothor  Is  a  gentleman  of  repute  In  that  eovntry,  for  hia  knowledge  of  its  aflUra,  and.  It  Is  said,  apeaka  the  genenl 
lentimeAUoftheinhabltanta.  •  *  •  I  hope  this  pabUcation  will  prodnoe  a  foil  answer,  if  we  can  make  one.  Ifitdoea, 
lUa  pabUeatlon  will  haTo  had  its  nse.    No  offlSenoe  to  the  gOTcmment  ia  intended  by  It,  and  it  Is  hoped  none  will  be 


•  See  the  history  of  this  song  In  the  **  Songs  and  Ballads  of  ttie  American  Berolntkm,**  pp.  Sf-M. 

t  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  CJonunittee  for  the  Proylnce  of  Peu^ylrania.    The  title  of  this  wofk  la,  A  Nm9 
Wma9\B^1ihsPmn»ykM>iiUai%Farmer\imth4  0imtMft^^ 
Wu  rmol94$  ^  tte  CcmmMU^  ^  Me  Provime*  cf  PrnMi^fiwimia^  and  IKetr  inttrucUotu  fo  <Mr  JUpretmta$t9M  4t^ 


%  Beleham*s  Ifemoirs  of  the  Beign  of  George  the  Third,  toL  S,  page  6& 

I  See  the  Journals  of  the  Continental  O^ngress.  **The  several  addresses  of  this  Congress,**  says  Bamsay,  **were  eze- 
eated  Im  a  masteriy  manner,  and  were  well  calculated  to  make  friends  to  the  colonies.  But  their  petition  to  the  king  pro- 
dneed  more  solid  advantagea  In  fovor  of  the  American  cause  than  any  other  of  their  productions.  This  was  in  a  grsai 
■Masure  carried  through  0>ngr«M  by  Mr.  Dickinson.  Several  membera.  Judging  from  the  violence  with  which  Parliament 
proceeded  against  the  colonies,  were  of  opinion  that  forther  petitions  were  nugatory;  but  this  worthy  citizen,  a  friend  to 
beth  coontriea,  and  devoted  to  a  reeoncUiatlon  on  eonstltntlonal  principles,  urged  the  expedient  and  poli^  of  trying  once 
■ore  the  effect  of  an  humble,  decent,  and  Srm  petltioa,  to  the  common  head  of  the  empire.  The  high  opinion  that  waa 
conceived  of  hia  patriotism  and  abUItlea,  Induced  the  members  to  assent  to  the  measuro,  thou^  they  generally  conceived 
tt  to  be  labor  loot  The  petition  agreed  upon,  waa  the  work  of  Mr.  Dtoklaion^  pen."— iWi<gry  y  flU  AmiHo^  Me^ehi 
Ken,  edL  1,  jMfs  Sll 
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mm  impolitio  to  adopt^  it  ^withoat  some  prediiBorj  trials  of  strength."  Howerer,  on  iU 
adoption,  he  not  ohjIj  aoqoiesoed  in  it,  bat  engaged  zealonalj  in  earrying  into  effeot  the  measures 
necessarj  to  sostiun  it;  adding  another  proof  of  ius  nnoere  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  lus 
oonntrj,  by  marching  with  his  regiment,  a  short  time  after  the  Declaration,  to  Elizabethtown, 
New  Jersey,  to  meet  the  invading  enemy,  and  serring  as  a  prirate  soldier  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion to  the  head  of  Elk.  In  October,  1777,  he  veoeiyed  from  Mr.  ITEean,  then  Preodent  d 
Pennsylyania,  a  commission  as  Brigadier  General,  the  duties  of  which  he  performed  in  a  manner 
which  elicited  the  applause  of  his  countrymen. 

In  April,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  Oongress,  and  during  the  next  m<nith  he  wrote  the  addren 
of  that  body  to  the  States,  upon  the  situation  of  public  afiBurs;  a  producticm  replete  with  the 
beauties  of  a  master  composer  and  the  warmth  of  patriotic  feeling.  After  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  calling  upon  the  States  to  rescue  it  from  the  deplorable  condition  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  by  the  depreciated  paper  currency,  a  prodigality  in  the  expenditoie 
of  public  ftmds,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war,  he  concludes:  "Fill  up  your  battdions— be 
prepared  in  erery  part  to  repel  the  incursions  of  your  enemies — place  your  sereral  quotas  in 
the  Continental  treasury — ^lend  money  for  public  usee — sink  the  emissions  of  your  respectiTe 
States — proTide  effectually  for  expediting  the  conyeyance  of  supplies  for  your  armies  and 
fleets,  and  for  your  allies — ^prevent  the  produce  of  the  country  fit>m  being  monc^olised— 
effectually  superintend  the  behayior  of  public  officers — diligentiy  promote  piety,  yirtae, 
brotherly  loye,  learning,  frugality  and  moderation,  and  may  you  be  approved  before  Almi^t^ 
God,  worthy  of  those  blessings  we  deyoutiy  wish  you  to  ei\joy." 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Delaware  in  1780,  and  the  same  year.he  was 
chosen,  by  both  branches  of  the  le^slature.  President  of  that  State.  Two  years  after  he 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Supreme  Executiye  Council  of  Pennsylyania,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  October,  1785.  To  the  adyancement  of  learning  he  always  lent 
a  helping  hand.  Deeply  indebted  to  education  for  the  inestimable  riches  it  had  afforded  him 
for  the  sendee  of  his  country,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  true  liberty  and  moral 
greatness.  The  act  of  Assembly  incorporating  a  college,  to  be  established  in  the  borough  of 
Carlisle,  has  happily  perpetuated  the  remembrance  of  his  munificent  patronage  of  literatore. 
It  declares  that,  "Li  memory  of  the  great  and  important  senrices  rendered  to  his  coontry  by 
his  Excellency,  John  Dickinson,  esq..  President  of  the  Supreme  Executiye  Council,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  yery  liberal  donation  to  the  institution,  the  said  college  shall  be 
for  eyer  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Diekimon  OoUegeJ** 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Oonyention  for  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr. 
Dickinson  appeared  as  a  delegate  fit>m  Delaware.  His  exertions  were  well  directed  and 
efficient;  nor  were  they  confined  to  the  Oonyention.  When  the  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  the  seyeral  States  for  their  approyal,  it  met  with  yiolent  opposition.  In  its  defence,  Vr. 
Dickinson  published  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  Fabius.  These  are  able  papers, 
and  form  a  yaluable  portion  of  our  constitutional  literature.  In  1792  he  was  a  member 
of  the  oonyention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Delaware.  In  1797,  he  published 
another  series  of  letters  under  the  signature  of  Fabius,  in  which  he  treated  oi  the  troubled 
state  of  afftan  in  France,  and  eyinced  the  strongest  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  most  ardent 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  that  country. 

Betiring  fh>m  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  he  settied  at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  he 
spent  his  declining  years,  surrounded  by  friends  who  loyed  him,  and  by  his  books,  which 
were  a  consolation  to  him  in  old  age,  as  they  had  been  his  delight  throughout  a  weU  ep&A 
life.  Tbe  last  work  that  appeared  from  his  pen  was  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  0JiTheP(u%  Fretent,  and  eventual  BeiaUont  qf  that  Chuntrp  U  France.  He  died  on 
the  fourteenth  of  February,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seyenty-fiye  years. 


•  VatloBal  Pwtndt  Odlny,  tttiele  John  Dlddasoi. 
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SFEECH  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 


Mr.  Diddnson  deliyered  this  q>eeoh,  while 
be  was  a  member  of  tbe  Assembly  of  the  Pro- 
Tinoe  of  Pemisylyania,  <m  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  1764;  on  occasion  of  a  petitimi,  drawn  np 
by  order,  and  then  under  consideration  of  that 
body ;  praying  the  King  for  a  change  of  the 
goyemment  of  the  Province.* 

Mb.  SpsiLKKB :  t  When  honest  men  apprehend 
their  country  to  be  ii\JQred,  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  to  resent  and  complain ;  bnt  when 
they  enter  into  consideration  of  the  means  for 
obtaimng  redress,  the  same  virtae  that  gave  the 
alarm,  may  sometimes,  by  caodng  too  great  a 
transport  of  zeal,  defeat  its  own  purpose;  it 
beinK  expedient  for  those  who  deliberate  of 
public  affairs,  that  their  minds  should  be  free 
Ihom  all  Tiolent  passions.  These  emotions  blind 
the  understanding;  they  weaken  the  Judgment 
It  therefore  frequently  happens,  that  resolutions 
formed  by  men  thus  agitated,  appear  to  them 
very  wise,  very  just,  and  very  salutary;  while 
others,  not  influenced  by  the  same  heats,  con- 
demn those  determinations  as  wciJe,  ui^just. 
and  dangerous.  Thus,  sir,  in  councils  it  will 
always  be  found  useful  to  guard  against  even 
the  indignation  that  arises  from  int^^ty. 

If  ore  particularly  are  we  bound  to  observe 
tiie  utmost  caution  in  our  conduct,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  many  years  may  convince  us,  that 
all  our  actions  undergo  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
Numerous  are  the  instances,  that  might  be 
mentioned,  of  rights  vindicated  and  equitable 
demands  made  in  this  province,  according  to 
the  opinions  entertained  here,  that  in  Great 
Britain  have  been  adjudged  to  be  illegal  at- 
tempts and  pernicious  pretensions. 

These  a4judications  are  the  acts  of  persons 
vested  with  such  dignity  and  power,  as  daim 
some  deference  from  us ;  and  hence  it  becomes 
not  unnecessary  to  consider,  in  what  light  the 
measures  |  now  proposed  may  appear  to  those 
whose  sentiments,  from  the  cons^tution  of  our 


*  The  change  ftttempted  did  not  t«k«  place.  OntlieibarUi 
«r  March,  ITM,  George  GrenTUle,  then  minister,  and  the 
Hooae  of  Commons,  on  his  motion,  began  their  hottUe  opera- 
tions against  the  British  colonies  on  the  American  continent 

This  speech  was  made  In  lees  than  three  months  after, 
about  a  jear  and  a  half  before  the  meeting  of  the  first  Oon- 
greas  at  Hew  York,  on  aoooont  of  the  Stamp  Act;  describes 
the  sentiments  of  administration  concerning  colonial  gorem- 
meat,  takes  notice  of  the  then  meditated  InnoTstions,  and 
was  followed  b7  *  regolar  coarse  of  soch  measores  as  were 
ippnheiided  and  alladed  to.— iTotfe  bf  Ae  amUior  ^  Ae 


t  Isaac  Kcrria,  of  Fair  Hill,  Fhlladelpfaia  coontj,  Pa^  the 
daoi^tar  of  whom  Mr.  Dickinson  married  in  1770,  was  the 
speaker  of  the  Hoose  of  Assembly  st  that  time. 

X  The  controTcrflj  between  the  prorinoes  and  the  proprie- 
iBlM  was,  Whether  the  estates  of  the  proprietaries  should 


government,  it  will  always  be  pmdent  to  re- 
gard. 

But  on  this  important  occasion,  we  ought 
not  to  aim  only  at  the  approbation  of  men, 
whose  authority  may  censure  and  control  us. 
If  ore  affecting  duties  demand  our  attention* 
The  honor  and  welfare  of  Pennsylvania  d^ 
pending  on  our  decisions,  let  us  endeavor  so 
to  act,  that  we  may  ei\|oy  our  own  approbation 
in  the  cool  and  undisturbed  hours  of  reflection; 
that  we  may  deserve  the  approbation  of  the 
impartial  world;  and  of  posteritv,  who  are  so 
much  interested  in  the  present  debate. 

No  man,  sir,  can  be  more  dearlv  convinced 
than  I  am  of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a 
strict  adherence  to  proprietary  instructionB. 
We  are  prevented  from  demonstrating  our  ley* 
alty  to  our  excellent  Sovereign,  and  our  affec- 
tion to  our  distressed  fellow  subiects,  unless  we 
will  indulge  the  proprietors  with  a  distinct  and 
partial  mode  of  taxation,  by  which  they  will 
save  perhaps  four  or  ^ye  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  that  ou^t  to  go  in  ease  of  our  constit- 
uents. 

This  is  granted  on  all  sides  to  be  unequal; 
and  has  therefore  excited  the  resentment  of  this 
House.  Let  us  resent,  but  let  our  resentment 
bear  proportion  to  the  provocation  received: 
and  not  produce,  or  even  expose  us  to  the  peril 
of  producing,  effects  more  fatal  than  the  injury 
of  which  we  complidn.  If  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment now  meditated,  can  take  p&oe,  with 
all  our  privileges  preserved,  let  it  instantly  take 
place ;  but  if  they  must  be  consumed  in  the 
blaze  of  royal  authority,  we  shall  pay  too  great 
a  price  for  our  approach  to  the  throne;  too 
great  a  price  for  obtaining  (if  we  should  obtain) 
the  addition  of  four  or  ^ve  hundred  pounds  to 
the  proprietary  tax ;  or  indeed  for  any  emolu- 
ment likely  to  follow  from  the  change. 

I  hope,  I  am  not  mistaken,  when  I  believe, 
that  every  member  in  this  House  feels  the  same 
reverence  that  I  do,  for  these  inestimable 
rights.  When  I  c(msider  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  breathes  in  them,  and  the  flourishing  state 
to  which  thb  province  hath  risen  in  a  few  years 
under  them,  I  am  extremely  desirous  that  they 
should  be  transmitted  to  future  ages;  and  I 
cannot  suppress  my  solicitude,  while  steps  are 
taken  that  tend  to  bring  them  all  into  danger. 
Being  assured  that  this  House  will  always  think 
an  attempt  to  change  this  government  too  has- 
ardous,  unless  these  privileges  can  be  perfectly 
secured,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  mention  the  rea- 
sons by  which  I  have  been  convinced,  that  such 
an  attempt  ought  not  now  t6  be  made. 


be  taaced  as  the  estates  of  other  persons  were.  The  proprie- 
taries claimed  an  exemption,  and  were  supported  in  their 
daim  by  the  British  minlsteni  The  Assembly  took  this  op- 
portnnity  to  attempt  a  chaofe  of  the  fOTcnment  ftom  pf<o- 
piietaiy  to  royal. 
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It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  a  people,  who  in- 
tend an  innoyation  of  their  government,  ought 
to  choose  the  most  proper  time  and  the  most 
proper  method  for  accomplishing  their  purpo- 
ses; and  ought  seriouslj  to  weigh  all  the  pro- 
hable  and  possible  consequences  of  sudi  a 
measure. 

There  are  certiun  periods  in  public  aflSEurs, 
when  designs  may  be  executed  much  more  easil  j 
and  adyantageottsly,  than  at  any  other.  It  hati^ 
been  by  a  strict  attention  to  every  interesting 
circumstance;  a  careful  eultiyation  of  every 
fortunate  occurrence;  and  patiently  waiting  till 
they  have  ripened  into  a  favorable  co^jxmcture. 
that  so  many  ffreat  actions,  have  heea  performed 
in  the  politicfQ  world. 

It  was  through  a  rash  neglect  of  this  pru- 
dence, and  too  much  eagerness  to  gain  his 
point,  that  the  Dulce  of  Monmouth  destroyed 
bis  own  enterprise,  and  brought  himself  dis- 
honorably to  the  block,  though  every  thing  then 
verged  towards  a  revolution.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with,  a  wise  delay  pursued  the  same 
views,  and  gloriously  mounted  a  throne. 

It  was  through  a  lilse  ne^ect  of  this  pru- 
dence, that  the  Commons  of  I^nmark,  smaitinff 
under  the  tvranny  of  their  nobility,  in  a  fit  of 
revengeful  fury  suddenly  surrendered  tJieir  lib- 
erties to  their  king;  and  ever  since,  with  una- 
vaUing  grief  and  useless  execrations,  have  de- 
tested the  mad  moment  that  slipped  upon  tiiem 
the  shackles  of  slavery,  which  no  struggles  can 
shake  off.  With  more  deliberation,  the  Dutch 
erected  a  stadtholdership,  that  hath  been  of 
signal  service  to  their  State. 

That  excellent  historian  and  statesman  Taci- 
tus, whose  political  reflections  are  so  Justly  and 
universally  admired,  makes  an  observation  in 
his  third  annal,  that  seems  to  confirm  these  re- 
marks. Having  mentioned  a  worthy  man  of 
great  abilities,  whose  ambitious  ai^or  hur- 
ried him  into  ruin,  h6  uses  these  words,  "quod 
multos  etiam  bonos  pessum  dedit,  qui  spretis 
qu8Q  tarda  cum  securitate,  prsametura  vel  cum 
exitio  properant**  "  Which  misfortune  has  hap- 
pened to  many  good  men,  who,  despising  those 
things  which  they  might  slowly  and  safely  at- 
tain, seize  them  too  hastily,  and  with  fatal 
speed,  rush  upon  their  own  destruction." 

If  then,  sir,  the  best  intentions  may  be  disap- 
pointed by  too  rapid  a  prosecution  of  thein, 
many  reasons  induce  me  to  think,  that  this  is 
not  the  proper  time  to  attempt  the  change  of 
our  government. 

It  is  too  notorious  and  too  melancholy  a 
truth,  that  we  now  labor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  royal  and  ministerial  displeasure.  The 
conduct  of  thb  province  during  the  late  war, 
has  been  almost  continually  condemned  at 
home.  We  have  been  covered  with  the  re- 
proaches of  men,  whose  stations  ^ve  us  Just 
cause  to  regard  their  reproaches.  The  last  let- 
ters from  his  miyesty^s  secretary  of  state,  prove 
that  the  reputation  of  the  province  has  not  yet 
revived.  We  are  therein  expressly  chaiiged 
with  double-dealing,  disrespect  for  his  nugesty's 


orders,  and,  in  short,  accusations,  that  show  ns 
to  be  in  the  utmost  discredit  Have  we  the 
least  reason  to  believe,  when  the  transactionfl 
of  this  year,  and  the  cause  of  our  application 
for  a  change,  are  made  known  to  the  kii^  and 
his  ministera,  that  their  resentment  wul  be 
waived?  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  Win 
they  not  be  more  incensed,  when  they  find  the 
puUio  service  impeded,  and  his  mi^esty's  do- 
minions so  long  e:q>osed  to  the  ravages  of  mer- 
ciless enemies,  by  our  inactivity  and  obstinacy, 
as  it  will  be  said?  For  this,  I  think,  hath  be^ 
the  constant  language  of  the  ministry  on  the 
like  occasions.  Will  not  their  indignation  rise 
beyond  all  bounds,  when  they  understand  tiiat 
our  hitherto  denying  to  grant  supplies,  and  our 
application  for  a  change,  proceed  from  the  gov- 
ernor's strict  adherence  to  ^e  terms  of  the 
stipulations,  so  solemnly  made,  and  so  repeat- 
edly approved  by  the  late  and  present  king? 

But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  answered,  "that we 
have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  stipulations 
according  to  their  true  meaning,  which  the 
governor  reftises  to  do."  Surely,  sir.  it  will 
require  no  slight  sagacity  in  distinguishing,  no 
common  force  of  argument  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  and  his  council,  that  the  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  stipnla- 
tions  proceeds  from  the  governor,  when  he 
insists  on  inserting  in  our  bill  the  very  words 
and  letters  of  those  stipulations. 

"But  these  stipulations  were  never  intended 
to  be  inserted,  verbatim,  in  our  bills,  and  onr 
construction  is  the  most  Just"  I  grant  it 
appears  so  to  us,  but  much  I  doubt  whether 
his  Majesty's  council  will  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. That  Board  and  this  House  have  often 
differed  as  widely  in  their  sentiments.    Onr 

Judgment  \a  founded  on  the  knowledge  we 
lave  of  facts,  and  of  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions. The  Judgment  of  others  is  founded  on 
the  representations  made  to  them  of  those 
facta  and  intentions.  Tliese  representations 
may  be  ui^Just,  and,  therefore,  tne  decisions 
that  are  formed  upon  them  may  be  erroneous. 
K  we  are  rightiy  mformed,  we  are  represented 
as  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  proprietors,  who 
would  tear  their  estates  to  pieces  unless  some 
limit  was  fixed  to  our  fury.  For  this  purpose 
the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  stipulation 
were  formed.  The  inequality  of  the  mode  was 
explained  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  provincial 
council,  but  in  vain.  I  think  I  have  heard  a 
worthy  member,  who  lately  returned  from 
England,  mention  these  circumstances. 

U  this  be  the  case,  what  reasonable  hope  can 
we  entertain  of  a  more  favorable  determination 
now?  The  proprietors  are  still  living,  bij 
not  highly  probable  that  they  have  interest 
enough,  either  to  prevent  the  change,  or  to 
make  it  on  such  terms  as  will  fix  upon  na, 
for  ever,  those  demands  that  appear  so  extremdy 
Just  to  the  present  ministers?  One  of  w« 
proprietors  appears  to  have  great  intimacy  ana 
influence  with  some  very  considerable  n»«"f 'JH! 
of  his  Majesty's  ooundL    Many  men  of  vie 
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liigliest  dharaoter,  if  public  report  speaks  tmih, 
are  now  endeavoring  to  establish  proprietary 
goTemmenta^  and,  therefore,  probablj  may  be 
more  readily  inclined  to  fayor  proprietary  mea^ 
mires.  The  very  gentieman  who  formed  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  stipulations,  are  now  in  power,  and, 
no  doubt,  will  enforce  their  own  acts  in  the 
strictest  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
circumstance  that  now  operates  against  us, 
may,  in  time,  turn  in  our  favor.  We  may, 
perhuM,  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  present 
pr^uoices  against  us  worn  off:  to  recommend 
ourselves  to  omr  sovereign,  and  to  procure  the 
esteem  of  some  of  his  ministers.  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  assert^  thai  such  a  period  will  b« 
infinitely  more  proper  than  the  present,  for 
attempting  a  change  of  our  government 

With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  will  now 
consider  the  manner  in  which  this  attempt  is 
carried  on ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not,  in  the  least  degree,  approve  of  it 

The  time  may  come  when  the  weight  of  this 
government  may  grow  too  heavy  for  th^  shoul- 
ders of  a  subject;  at  least  too  heavy  for  those 
of  a  woman  or  an  infant  The  proprietary 
&mily  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  willing 
to  accept  of  such  an  equivalent  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Crown,  as  the  Grown  may  be 
willing  to  give.  Whenever  this  point  is  agi- 
tated, either  on  a  proposal  from  the  Crown  or 
proprietors,  this  province  may  plead  the  cause 
iji  her  privileges  with  greater  freedom  and  with 
greater  probability  of  suooess  than  at  present 
The  royal  grant ;  the  charter  founded  upon  it ; 
the  public  faith  pledged  to  the  adventurers  for 
the  security  of  those  rights  to  them  and  their 
posterity,  whereby  they  were  encouraged  to 
combat  the  dangers,  I  had  almost  said,  of 
another  world ;  to  establish  the  British  power 
in  remotest  regions,  and  add  inestimable  do- 
minions, with  the  most  extensive  commerce  to 
th^  native  country ;  the  high  value  and  vene- 
ration we  have  for  these  privileges;  the  affiict- 
ing  loss  and  misfortune  we  should  esteem  it,  to 
be  deprived  of  them,  and  the  unhappiness  in 
which  his  mi^esty's  faithful  subjects  in  this 
province  would  thereby  be  involved ;  our  in- 
violable loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majes- 
ty's person  and  illustrious  family,  whose  sove- 
reignty has  been  so  singularly  distinguished  by 
its  favorable  influence  on  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind.— ^All  these  things  may  then  be  properly 
insisted  on.  If  urged  with  that  modest,  heart- 
felt energy,  with  which  good  men  should 
always  vindicate  the  interests  of  their  country^ 
I  should  not  despair  of  a  gracious  attention  to 
our  humble  requests.  Our  petition  in  such  a 
case  would  be  simple,  respectful,  and  perhaps, 
aflecting.  But  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  that  we  preclude  ourselves 
fraan  every  office  of  decent  duty  to  the  most 
excellent  of  kings,  and  from  that  right  of 
earnestly  defending  our  privileges,  which  we 
should  otherwise  nave.  The  foundation  of 
this,  attempt  I  am  apprdiensive,  will  q>pear  to 
others  peculiarly  unifortunate.     In  a  sudden 


passion  it  will  be  said,  against  the  proprict<Mn^ 
we*  call  out  for  a  change  of  government ;  not 
from  reverence  for  his  m^esty;  not  from  a 
sense  of  his  paternal  goodness  to  his  people; 
but  because  we  are  angry  with  the  proprietors, 
and  tired  of  a  dispute  founded  on  an  order 
approved  for  his  majesty,  and  his  royal  grand- 
father. 

Our  powerful  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AUantio,  who  are  so  apt  to  put  the  kindest 
constructions  on  our  actions,  will,  no  doubt 
observe,  **that  the  conduct  of  the  people  oi; 
Pennsylvania  must  be  influenced  by  very  ex- 
traordinary coxmcils,  since  they  desire  to  come 
more  immediately  under  the  king's  command, 
because  they  will  not  obey  those  royal  com- 
mands that  have  been  already  signified  to  them.** 

But  here  it  will  be  said,  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  and  the  petition  before  the  House  is  drawn 
accordingly;  "we  will  not  alleffc  this  dispute 
with  the  governor  on  the  stipmations,  but  the 
general  inconveniences  of  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment AS  the  cause  of  our  aesirii^  a  cmange.'' 
Tis  true  we  may  act  in  this  artful  manner,  but 
what  advantages  shall  we  gam  by  it?  Thoiu^ 
we  should  keep  the  secret^  can  we  seal  up  the 
lips  of  the  proprietors?  Can  we  recall  our 
messages  to  uie  governor?  Can  we  ftnn|h|1ftt^ 
our  own  resolves?  Will  not  all, — will  not  any 
of  these  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  present 
attempt? 

Why  then  should  we,  unnecessarily,  invite 
fresh  invectives  in  the  very  beginning  of  a 
most  important  business,  that  to  be  happily 
concluded,  requires  all  the  &vor  we  can  procure 
and  all  the  dexterity  we  can  practise? 

We  intend  to  surround  the  throne  with  pe- 
titions, that  our  government  may  be  changed 
from  proprietary  to  royal  At  the  same  tune 
we  mean  to  preserve  our  privileges;  but  how 
are  these  two  points  to  be  reconcOed  ? 

If  we  express  our  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges  in  so  general  or  faint  a  manner, 
as  may  induce  the  king  to  think  they  are  of  no 
great  consequence  to  us,  it  will  be  nothing  leas 
than  to  betray  our  country. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  we  inform  his  m^esty 
"that  though  we  request  him  to  change  the 
government,  yet  we  insist  on  the  preservation 
of  our  privileges,"  certainly  it  will  be  thought 
an  unprecedented  style  of  petitioning  the  Crown, 
that  humbly  asks  a  &vor  and  boldly  prescribes 
the  terms  on  which  it  must  be  granted. 

How,  then,  shall  we  act?  Shall  we  speak, 
or  shall  we  suppress  our  sentiments  ?  The  first 
method  will  render  our  request  incoherent;  the 
second  will  render  it  dangerous.  Some  gentle- 
men are  of  opinion,  that  these  difficulties  mapr 
be  solved,  by  intrusting  the  management  of  thia 
affair  to  an  agent ;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect such  an  effect  I  would  first  observe,  that 
this  matter  is  of  too  prodigious  consequence  to 
be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of  an  agent  But 
if  it  shall  be  conmiitted  by  this  House,  the  pro- 
per guardian  of  the  public  liberties,  to  other 
hands,  this  truth  must,  at  some  time  or  other, 
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be  disclosed:  ^'thatwe  willnever  oonaenttoa 
ohangei  unless  our  privileges  are  preserved.^' 
I  shooid  be  glad  to  know,  witb  what  finesse 
this  matter  is  to  be  oondncted.  Is  the  agent  to 
keep  our  petition  to  the  Crown  in  his  pocket, 
till  he  has  whispered  to  the  ministrj?  Will 
this  be  Jostifiable  t  will  it  be  decent?  When- 
erer  he  applies  to  them,  I  presume  they  will 
desire  to  know  his  authority  for  making  such 
an  application.  Xben  onr  petition  mnst  appear; 
and  whenever  it  does  appear,  either  at  nret  or 
last^  that  and  the  others  transmitted  with  it,  I 
apprehend,  will  be  the  foundation  of  any  reso- 
Imons  taken  in  the  king^s  council. 

Thus,  in  whatever  view  this  transaction  is 
oonsid^red,  shall  we  not  still  be  involved  in  the 
dilemma  already  mentioned,  "  of  begging  a 
fftvor  from  his  mi^esty^s  goodness,  and  yet 
showing  a  distrost  that  the  royal  hand,  stretched 
ont  at  onr  own  request,  for  oar  relief^  may  do 
Uiiijnryf^' 

Let  me  suppose,  and  none  can  oflfer  the  least 
proof  of  this  supposition  being  unreasonable, 
that  his  mijesty  will  not  accept  of  the  govern- 
ment, clogged,  as  it  will  be  sud,  with  privileges 
inconsistent  with  the  royal  rights:  how  shall 
we  act  then  ?  We  shall  have  our  choice  of  two 
things:  one  of  them  destructive,  the  other 
dishonorable.  We  may  either  renounce  the 
laws  and  liberties  framed  and  delivered  down 
to  us  by  our  careful  ancestors,  or  we  may  tell 
his  majesty,  with  a  surly  discontent,  "  that  we 
will  not  submit  to  his  implored  protection,  but 
on  such  conditions  as  we  jplease  to  impose  on 
Imn.''  Is  not  this  the  inevitable  alternative  to 
which  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  ? 

In  short,  sir,  I  think  the  farther  we  advance 
In  the  path  we  are  now  in,  the  greater  will  be 
the  confusion  and  danger  in  which  we  shall 
engage  ourselves.  Any  body  of  men  acting 
under  a  charter,  must  surely  tread  on  slipp<3ry 
around,  when  they  take  a  step  that  may  be 
deemed  a  surrender  of  that  charter.  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  petitions  that  have  been  car- 
ried about  the  city  and  country  to  be  signed, 
and  are  now  lying  on  the  table,  can  be  regarded 
in  no  other  ligh^  than  as  a  surrender  of  the 
charter,  with  a  short,  indiflferent  hint  annexed, 
of  a  desire  that  our  privileges  may  be  spared, 
if  it  shall  be  thought  proper.  Many  striking 
arguments  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  urged,  to 
prove,  that  any  request  made  by  this  House  for 
a  change,  may  with  still  greater  propriety  be 
called  a  surrender.  The  common  observation, 
'^  that  many  of  our  privileges  do  not  depend  on 
our  charter  only,  but  are  confinned  by  laws 
approved  by  the  Grown,"  I  doubt  will  have  but 
little  weight  with  those  who  will  determine 
this  matter. 

It  will  readily  be  replied,  "that  these  laws 
were  founded  on  the  ohiu*ter;  that  they  were 
calculated  for  a  proprietary  government,  and 
for  no  other,  and  approved  by  the  Grown  in 
that  view  alone ;  that  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment is  now  acknowledged,  by  the  people  living 
under  it,  to  be  a  bad  government,  and  the 


Grown  is  entreated  to  accept  a  surrender  of  ft ; 
that  therefore,  by  thus  abolishing  the  proprie- 
tary government,  every  thing  founded  upon  it 
must,  of  consequence,  be  also  abolished." 

However,  if  there  should  be  any  doubts  in 
the  law  on  these  points,  there  b  an  easy  way  to 
solve  them. 

These  reflections,  sir,  naturally  lead  me  to 
consider  the  consequences  that  may  attend  a 
change  of  our  government ;  which  is  the  last 
point  I  shall  trouble  the  House  upon  at  this 
time. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  the  minis* 
try  are  desirous  €^  vesting  the  immediate  gov* 
ernment  of  this  province  advantageously  in  the 
Grown.  It  is  true,  they  do  not  choose  to  act 
arbitrarily,  and  tear  away  the  present  govern- 
ment from  us,  without  our  consent.  This  is 
not  the  age  for  such  things.  But  let  us  only 
furnish  them  with  a  pretext,  by  pressing  peti- 
tions  for  a  change ;  let  us  only  relinquish  the 
hold  we  now  haveL  and  in  an  instant  we  are 
precipitated  from  that  envied  height  where  we 
now  stand.  The  afQiir  is  laid  before  the  Par^ 
liament;  the  desires  of  the  ministry  are  in- 
sinuated ;  the  rights  of  the  Grown  are  vindicated, 
and  an  act  passes  to  deliver  us  at  once  from  ibe 
government  of  proprietors  and  the  privileges 
we  claim  under  them. 

Then,  sir,  we  who  in  particular  have  pre- 
sented to  the  authors  of  the  fatal  change,  this 
long- wished  for  opportunity  of  effecting  it,  shall 
for  our  assistance  be  entitled  to  their  thanks. 
-r-Thanks !  which  I  am  persuaded  every  worthy 
member  of  this  House  would  abhor  to  deserve, 
and  would  scorn  to  receive. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  by  a 
change  of  government,  we  shall  obtain  a  change 
of  those  measures  which  are  so  displeasing  to 
the  people  of  this  province ;  that  justice  will 
be  maintained  by  an  equal  taxation  of  the  pro- 
prietary estates,  and  that  our  frequent  dissen- 
sions will  be  turned  into  peace  and  happiness. 

These  are  effects,  indeed,  sincerely  to  be 
wished  for  by  every  sensibleL  by  every  honest 
man ;  but  reason  does  not  always  teach  us  to 
expect  the  warm  wishes  of  the  heart  Gould 
our  gracious  sovereign  ti^e  into  considerati<m 
the  state  of  every  part  of  his  extended  domin- 
ions, we  might  expect  redress  of  every  griev- 
ance :  for,  with  the  most  implicit  conviction,  I 
believe  he  is  as  Just,  benevolent,  and  amiable  a 

Erince,  as  heaven  ever  granted  in  its  mercy  to 
less  a  people.  I  venerate  his  virtues  beyond 
all  expression.  But  his  attention  to  our  par- 
ticular circumstances  being  impossible,  we  must 
receive  our  fate  fh)m  ministers:  and  from  them 
I  do  not  like  to  receive  it. 

We  are  not  the  subjects  of  ministers;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  do 
not  feel  that  tenderness  for  us,  that  a  good 
prince  will  always  feel  for  his  people.  Men  are 
not  bom  ministers :  their  ambition  raises  them 
to  authority;  and  when  possessed  of  it,  one 
,  established  principle  with  them  seems  to  be. 
"  never  to  deviate  from  a  precedent  of  power.^ 
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Did  we  not  find,  in  the  late  war,  thoogfa  we 
exerted  onrselves  in  the  mo6t  active  manner  in 
the  defence  of  his  mi^esty*8  dominions,  and  in 

gromoting  the  serrioe  of  the  Grown,  exery  point 
1  which  the  proprietors  thought  fit  to  maJce  any 
opposition,  decided  against  as  t  Have  we  not  also 
foond,  since  the  last  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  by  onr  sayage  enemies,  the  conduct  of 
the  late  ffovemor  highly  applauded  bj  the 
ministry,  ror  his  adherence  to  uiose  yery  stipu- 
lations now  insisted  on;  and  ourselves  sub- 
jected to  the  bitterest  reproaches,  only  for 
attempting  to  avoid  burthens  that  were  thought 
extremely  grievous?  Other  instances  of  the 
like  kind  I  pass  over,  to  avoid  a  tedious  reca- 
pitulation. * 

Since,  then,  the  gale  of  ministerial  fovor  has 
in  an  seasons  blown  propitious  to  proprietary 
interests,  why  do  we  now  fondly  flatter  our- 
selves, that  it  will  suddenly  shift  its  quarter? 
Why  shouM  we,  with  an  amazing  credulity, 
now  fly  for  protection  to  those  men,  trust  every 
thing  to  their  mercy,  and  ask  the  most  dis- 
tingnidiing  favors  from  their  kindness,  from 
whom  we  complained,  a  few  months  ago,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  the  most  reasonable  re- 
quests? Surely,  sir,  we  must  acknowledge  one 
of  these  two  things;  either  that  our  complaint 
was  then  unjust  or  that  our  confidence  is  now 
unwarranted  For  my  part,  I  look  for  a  rigid 
perseverance  in  former  measures.  With  a  new 
government,  I  expect  new  disputes.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  royal  colonies  convinces  me, 
that  tiie  immediate  government  of  the  Grown 
is  not  a  security  for  that  tranquiUity  and  hi^ 

Ciness  we  promise  ourselves  from  a  change.  It 
I  needless  for  me  to  remind  the  House  of  all 
the  frequent  and  violent  controversies  that 
have  hi4>pened  between  the  king^s  governors  in 
several  provinces,  and  their  Assemblies.  At 
this  time,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  Virginia  is 
struggling  against  an  instruction  that  will  be 
att^ided,  as  that  colony  apprehends,  with  the 
most  destructive  consequences,  if  carried  into 
execution. 

Indeed,  sir,  it  seems  vain  to  expect^  where 
the  spirit  of  liberty  is  maintiuned  among  a 
pe<^e,  that  public  contests  should  not  also  be 
maintained.  Those  who  govern,  and  those 
who  are  governed,  seldom  think  they  can  gain 
too  much  on  one  another.  Power  is  like  the 
ocean ;  not  easily  admitting  limits  to  be  fixed 
on  it.  It  must  be  in  motion.  Storms, 
indeed,  are  not  desirable,  but  a  long  dead  calm 
is  not  to  be  looked  for;  perhaps  not  to  be 
wished  for.  Let  not  us  then,  in  expectation 
of  smooth  seas  and  an  undisturbed  course,  too 
rashly  venture  our  little  vessel  that  has  safely 
saQed  round  our  own  well  known  shores,  upon 
the  midst  of  the  untried  deep,  without  being 
first  fully  convinced  that  her  make  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weather  she  may  meet  with, 
and  that  she  is  well  provided  for  so  long  and 
so  dangerous  a  voyage. 

Ko  man,  sir.  amongst  us  hath  denied,  or  will 
deny,  that  this  province  must  stake  on  the 


event  of  the  present  attempt,  liberties  that 
ought  to  be  immortaL  Liberties  founded  on 
the  acknowledged  rights  of  human  nature,  and 
restrained  in  our  mother  country,  only  by  an 
unavoidable  necessity  of  adhering  in  some 
measure  to  long-established  customs.  Thus 
has  been  formed  between  old  errors  and  hasty 
innovations,  an  entangled  chain,  that  our  an- 
cestors either  had  not  moderation,  or  leisure 
enough  to  untwist 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate,  as  well  as  I 
can  recollect,  the  particular  privileges  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  the  first  place  we  here  ei^joy  that  best 
and  greatest  of  all  rights,  a  perfect  religious 
fi-eedom. 

Posts  of  honor  and  profit  are  unfettered  with 
oaths  or  t^ts,  and,  therefore,  are  open  to  men 
whose  abilities,  strict  regard  to  their  conscien- 
tious persuasion,  and  unblemished  characters, 
qualify  them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  their  country. 

The  same  wisdom  of  our  laws  has  guarded 
against  the  absurdity  of  granting  greater  credit 
even  to  villains,  if  they  will  swear,  than  to  men 
of  virtue,  who  from  religious  motives  cannot 
Therefore  those  who  are  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous of  taking  an  oath,  are  admitted  as  wit- 
nesses in  crimiiud  cases.  Our  legislation  suffers 
no  checks  from  a  council  instituted*  in  fancied 
imitation  of  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  right 
of  sitting  on  our  own  acyoumments,  we  are 
secure  of  meeting  when  the  public  good  re- 
quires it :  and  of  not  being  dismissed  when 
private  passions  demand  it  At  the  same  time 
the  strict  discharge  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  is  inferred  by  the  short  duration  of  our 
power,  which  must  be  renewed  by  our  constit- 
uents every  year.  Nor  are  the  people  stripped 
of  all  authority  in  the  execution  of  laws.  They 
ei\|oy  the  satisfSftction  of  having  some  share,  by 
the  appointment  of  provincial  commissioners, 
in  laying  out  the  money  which  they  raise,  ana 
of  being,  in  this  manner,  assured  that  it  is 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted.  They  also  elect  sheriff  and  coroners, 
officers  of  so  much  consequence  in  every  deter- 
mination that  affects  honor,  liberty,  life,  and 
property. 

Let  any  impartial  person  refiect  how  contra- 
dictory some  of  these  privileges  are  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  and  how 
directly  opposite  ouiers  of  them  are  to  the 
settied  prerogatives  of  the  Grown ;  and  then 
consider  what  probability  we  have  of  retaining 
them  on  a  requested  change ;  that  is,  of  con- 
tinuing in  fact  a  proprietary  government, 
though  we  humbly  pray  the  king  to  chan^ 
this  government  into  royal.  Not  unaptly,  m 
my  opinion,  the  connection  between  the  pro- 
prietary family  and  this  province,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  marriage.  Our  privileges  may  be 
called  the  fruits  of  that  marriage.  The  domestic 
peace  of  this  family,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  ud- 


*  Appointed  bj  thA  Orown. 
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Texed  with  quarrels  and  oomplaints:  but  the 
pledges  of  their  affection  ought  alwajs  to  be 
•Bteemed,  and  whenever  the  parents  on  an  im- 
prodent  request  shall  be  divorced,  much  I  fear 
that  their  issue  will  be  declared  illegitimate.  This 
I  am  well  persuaded  o^  that  surprising  must  our 
behavior  appear  tc^  all  men,  i^  in  the  instant 
when  we  apply  to  his  mi^esty  for  relief  from 
what  we  thmk  oppression,  we  should  discover 
a  resolute  disposition  to  deprive  him  of  the  un- 
controverted  prerogatives  of  his  royal  dignity. 

At  this  period,  when  the  administration  is 
regulating  new  colonies,  and  designing,  as  we 
are  told,  the  strictest  reformations*  in  tlie  old, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  grant  an  invidious 
distinction  in  our  &vor.  Less  likely  is  it,  as 
that  distinction  will  be  liable  to  so  many  and 
aoch  strong  constitutional  objections ;  and  when 
we  shall  luive  the  weight,  both  of  the  okrgy 
and  ministry,  and  the  universally  received 
opinions  of  tiie  pec^le  of  our  mother  country 
to  contend  with. 

I  mean  not,  sir,  the  least  reflection  on  the 
church  of  England.  I  reverence  and  admire 
the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  moderation 
of  its  temper.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  filled 
with  learned  and  with  excellent  men :  but  aU 
sealous  persons  think  their  own  religious  tenets 
the  best,  and  would  willingly  see  them  em- 
braced by  others.  I  therefore  apprehend  that 
the  dignified  and  reverend  gentlemen  of  the 
church  of  England,  will  be  extremely  desirous 
to  have  that  church  as  well  secured,  and  as 
much  distinguished  as  possible  in  the  American 
colonies;  especially  in  those  colonies  where  it 
is  overborne,  as  it  were,  by  dissenters.  There 
never  can  be  a  more  critical  opportunity  for 
this  purpose  than  the  present  The  cause  of 
the  church  will  besides  be  connected  with  that 
of  the  Crown,  to  which  its  principles  are 
thought  to  be  more  favorable  than  those  of  the 
other  professions. 

We  have  received  certain  information  that 
the  conduct  of  this  province,  which  has  been  so 
much  censured  by  the  ministry,  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  one  religious  society.  We  also 
know  that  the  late  tumultuous  and  riotous 
proceedings,  represented  in  so  strong  a  light  by 
the  petitions  now  before  the  House,  have  been 
publicly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  another 
religious  society.  Thus  the  blame  of  every  thing 
disreputable  to  this  province  is  cast  on  one  or 
the  other  of  these  dissenting  sects.  Circum- 
stances that,  I  imagine,  will  neither  be  forgotten 
nor  neglected. 

We  have  seen  the  event  of  our  disputes  ocm- 
oeming  the  proprietary  interests,  ana  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  our  success  will  be  greater 
when  our  opponents  become  more  numerous, 
and  will  have  more  dignity,  more  power,  and, 
as  they  will  think,  more  law  on  their  side.* 

These  are  the  dangers,  sir,  to  which  we  are 
now  about  to  expose  those  privileges  in  which 

*  Boom  kU  Mto  of  PftrltMnMit  thow  what  itriet  rtftnma- 
ttoofl  are  to  be  made  in  the  ooloniea. 


we  have  hitherto  80  much  gloried.  WbereCoret 
Te  procure  two  or  three,  perhaps,  four  or  fin 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  (for  no  caloolation  has 
carried  the  sum  higher,)  from  the  proprietors, 
for  two  or  three,  or  four  cr  ^ve  years,  for  so 
long,  and  something  longer  perhaps,  the  tax« 
may  continue.  But  are  we  sure  of  gainiDg 
this  point!  We  are  not.  Are  we  sore  A 
gaining  any  other  advantage?  We  are  not. 
Are  we  sure  of  preserving  our  privileges!  We 
are  not  Are  we  under  the  necessi^  of  pur- 
suing the  measure  proposed  at  this  time!  We 
are  not. 

Here,  dr,  permit  me  to  make  a  short  paose. 
Permit  me  to  appeal  to  the  heart  of  eTeiy 
member  in  this  House,  and  to  entreat  him  to 
reflect  how  far  he  can  be  justifiable  in  giving 
hb  voice,  thus  to  hazard  the  liberties  seoored 
to  us  by  the  wise  founders  of  this  prorinoe; 
peaceably  and  fully  enjoyed  by  the  present  age, 
and  to  which  posteritv  is  so  justly  entitled. 

But,  sir,  we  are  told  there  is  no  danger  of 
losing  our  privileges  if  our  government  should 
be  changed,  and  two  arguments  are  used  in 
support  of  this  opinicm.  The  first  is,  ^  that 
the  government  of  the  crown  is  exercised  with 
so  much  lenity  in  Carolina,  and  the  Jereej^" 
I  cannot  perceive  the  least  degree  of  force  in 
this  argument  As  to  Carolina  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  it  should  be  mentioned  op 
this  occasion,  since  I  never  heard  of  any  priTi- 
leges  that  colony  enjoys,  more  than  the  other 
royal  governments  in  America.  The  privileges 
of  the  Jerseys  are  of  a  different  nature  frm 
many  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  are  more 
consistent  with  the  royal  p^rogative. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  none  they  have,  except 
that  the  people  called  Quakers  may  be  wit- 
nesses in  criminal  cases,  and  may  bear  offices. 
Can  this  indulgence,  shown  to  them  for  a  par- 
ticular reason,  and  not  contradictory  to  tJia 
rights  of  the  Crown,  give  us  any  just  cause  to 
expect  the  confirmation  of  privileges  directlj 
opposite  to  those  rights,  and  for  confirming 
which  no  such  reason  exists.  But,  perhaps 
the  gentlemen  who  advance  this  argument 
mean  that  we  shall  purchase  a  change  at  a 
cheap  price,  if  we  are  only  reduced  to  the  same 
state  with  the  Jerseys.  Surely,  sir,  if  this  be 
their  meaning,  they  entirely  forget  those  ex- 
traordinary privileges  which  some  time  ago 
were  mentioned. 

How  many  must  we  in  such  a  case  renounce  ? 
I  «>prehend  it  would  prove  an  argunaent  of 
little  consolatiop  to  these  gentlemen,  if  the/ 
should  lose  three-fourths  of  their  estates,  to  be 
told,  that  they  still  remain  as  rich  as  thdr 
neighbors,  and  have  enough  to  procure  all  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  single 
instance  oi  favor  in  permitting  an  affirmation 
instead  of  an  oath,  in  a  single  province,  should 
be  urged  as  so  great  an  encouragement  to  u% 
while  there  are  so  many  examples  of  another 
kind  to  deter  us.  In  what  roval  government, 
besides  the  Jerseys,  can  one  of  the  people  call- 
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•d  Qoaken,  be  a  witnesg  in  oriminal  oasea,  and 
bear  offices  ?  *  In  no  other.  What  can  be  the 
reafion  of  this  distinction  in  the  Jerseys?  Be- 
eaose  in  the  infancy  of  that  colony,  when  it 
came  under  the  government  of  the  Grown, 
there  was,  as  appears  from  anthentic  yonohers, 
an  abeolnte  necessity  from  the  scarcity  of  other 
prc^r  persons,  to  make  use  of  the  people  call- 
ed Qnakers  in  public  employments.  Is  there 
saoh  a  necessity  in  this  province  ?  Or  can  the 
ministry  be  persuaded,  that  there  is  such  a  ne- 
cessity f  No,  sir,  those  fi*om  whom  they  will 
receive  their  information,  will  grant  no  such 
ihin^;  and  therefore  I  think  there  \b  the  most 
immment  danger,  in  case  of  a  change,  that  the 
people  of  this  society  will  lose  the  exercise  of 
those  rights,  which,  though  they  are  entitled  to 
as  men,  yet  such  is  the  situation  of  human  af- 
furs,  they  with  difficulty  can  find  a  spot  on  the 
whcue  ^obe,  where  they  are  allowea  to  e^joy 
them.  It  will  be  an  argument  of  some  force,  I 
am  afraid,  that  the  Church  of  England  can 
never  expect  to  raise  its  head  among  us,  while 
we  are  encouraged,  as  it  will  be  said,  in  dis- 
sension :  but  if  an  oath  be  made  necessary  for 
obtaining  offices  of  honor  and  profit,  it  will 
then  be  expected  that  any  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  who  are  tempted  to  renounce  their 
principles,  will  undoubtedly  make  an  addition 
to  the  established  church. 

If  any  other  consideration  than  that  which 
has  been  mentioned,  was  regarded  in  granting 
that  indulgence  in  the  Jerseys,  thouffh  no  other 
is  expressed,  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the 
nearness  of  this  province  might  have  had  some 
weight,  as  from  its  situation  it  afforded  such 
strong  temptations  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Jerseys  to  remove  hither,  had  they  been  treat- 
ed with  any  severity. 

Their  government,  in  some  measure,  was 
formed  in  imitation  of  our  government;  but 
when  this  is  altered,  the  En^ish  constitution 
must  be  the  model,  by  which  it  will  be  formed. 

Here  it  will  be  said,  *^  this  cannot  be  done 
but  by  the  Parliament,  and  will  a  British  Par- 
liament do  such  an  act  of  injustice,  as  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rights?"  Thb  is  the  second 
argument  used  to  prove  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
sures now  proposeo. 

Certainly  the  British  Parliament  will  not  do 
what  they  think  an  ui\}ust  act ;  but  I  cannot 
persuade  myself,  that  they  will  think  it  uigust, 
to  place  us  on  the  same  footing  with  them- 
selves. It  will  not  be  an  easy  taSk  to  convince 
them,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  to 
be  distingubhed  from  all  other  subjects,  under 
his  mi^esty^s  immediate  government;  or  that 
such  a  distinction  can  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. May  it  not  be  expected  that  they  will 
say,  "  no  people  can  be  freer  than  ourselves, — 
every  thing  more  than  we  eqjoy,  is  licentious- 
ness not  liberty;  any  indulgencies  shown  to 
the  oc^niee  heretofore  were  like  the  indulgen- 

•  It  to  Mid  that  ft  Qiuktr  was  ktely  committed  to  Jail,  in 
Vafir  Tock,  b«eaaae  )m  wovld  not  iwoar  in  a  oriminal  case. 


cies  of  parents  to  their  infants;  they  oudlit  to 
cease  with  that  tender  age;  and  as  the  cmonies 
grow  up  to  a  more  vigorous  state,  they  ou^t 
to  be  carefully  disciplined,  and  aH  their  actions 
regulated  by  strict  laws.  Above  all  thinos,  it 
is  necessary,  that  the  prerogative  should  be 
exercised  with  its  full  force  in  our  American 
provinces,  to  restrain  them  within  due  bounds, 
and  secure  their  dependence  on  this  king- 
dom."* 

I  am  afiraid  that  this  will  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Parliament,  as  it  has  been  in  every  instance, 
the  undeviating  practice  of  the  ministry. 

But,  sir,  it  may  be  said,  "  these  reasons  are 
not  conclusive;  they  do  not  demonstratively 
prove,  that  our  privileges  will  be  endangered 
by  a  change."  I  grant  the  objection ;  but  what 
stronger  reascms,  what  clearer  proofs  are  there, 
that  tney  will  not  be  endangered  by  a  change  f 

They  are  safe  now;  and  why  should  we  en- 
gage in  an  enterprise  that  wUl  render  them 
uncertain?  If  nothing  will  content  us  but  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  ourselves,  surely 
we  ought  to  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries 
what  terms  we  may  expect;  and  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  ministry  some  kind  of  security 
for  the  performance  of  Uiose  terms. 

These  things  might  have  been  done.  They 
are  not  done.  If  a  merchant  will  venture  to 
travel  with  great  riches  into  a  foreign  country, 
without  a  proper  guide,  it  certainly  will  be  ad- 
visable for  him  to  procure  the  best  intelligence 
he  can  get,  of  the  climate,  the 'roads,  the  diffi- 
culties, he  will  meet  with,  and  the  treatment 
he  may  receive. 

I  pray  the  House  to  consider,  if  we  have  the 
slightest  security  that  can  be  mentioned,  except 
opmion  (if  that  \a  any),  either  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  present  privileges,  or  gaimng  a  sin- 
gle advantage  from  a  chimge.  Have  we  any 
writing?  have  we  a  verbal  promise  from  any 
minister  of  the  Crown  ?  We  have  not  I  can- 
not, therefore,  conceal  my  astoniskment,  that 
gentlemen  should  require  a  less  security  for  the 
invaluable  rights  of  Pennsylvania,  than  they 
would  demand  for  a  debt  of  five  pounds.  Why 
should  we  press  forward  with  this  unexampled 
hurry,  when  no  benefit  can  be  derived  from  it  ? 
Why  should  we  have  any  aversion  to  delibe- 
ration and  delay,  when  no  ii\jury  can  attend 
them? 

It  Ib  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  case, 
that  we  can  spend  too  much  time  in  forming 
resolutions,  the  consequences  of  which  are  to 
be  perpetual  If  it  is  true,  as  some  aver,  that 
we  can  now  obtain  an  advantageous  change  of 
our  government ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  also  true 
next  week,  next  montn,  and  next  year ;  but  if 
they  are  mistaken,  it  will  be  early  enough, 
whenever  it  happens,  to  be  disappointed  ana 
to  repent,  I  am  not  willing  to  run  risks  in  a 
matter  of  such  prodigious  miportance,  on  the 


*  Tho  sabsaqnant  aoadnet  of  Oraat  Britain  has  ftdlj 
OTinead  bar  raaolattai  to  adbara  to  snah  poUtteal  i 
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oredit  of  anj  man's  opiiii(ni,  when  bj  a  small 
delay,  that  can  do  no  harm,  the  steps  we 
are  to  take  maj  become  more  safe.  Cfidemi, 
though  he  had  conversed  with  "  an  anoel  of  the 
Lord,"  would  not  attempt  to  relieye  his  conn- 
trymen,  then  sorely  oppressed  by  the  Midian- 
itea,  lest  he  shoold  inyolye  th^n  in  greater 
miseries,  until  he  was  oonyinced  by  two  ndra- 
des,  that  he  should  be  snooesafuL  I  do  not 
say,  we  ought  to  wait  for  miracles;  but  I  ^ink, 
we  ought  to  wait  for  some  things  which  will 
be  next  kin  to  a  miracle ;  I  mean  some  sign  of 
fayorable  disposition  in  the  ministry  towards 
ns.  I  should  like  to  see  an  oliye  lei^  at  least, 
brought  to  us  before  we  quit  our  ark. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  make  one  proposal  to  the 
House.  We  may  apply  to  the  Grown  now,  as 
freely  as  if  we  were  under  its  immediate  gOY- 
emment.  Let  us  desire  his  mijesty's  judgment 
on  the  point,  that  has  occasioned  this  unhap- 
py difference  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature.*  This  may  be  done  without  any  yio- 
lence,  without  any  hazard  to  our  constitution. 
We  say,  the  justice  of  our  demands  is  dear  as 
light ;  every  heart  must  feel  the  equity  of  them. 

If  the  decision  be  in  our  favor,  we  gain  a 
considerable  victory ;  the  grand  obstruction  of 
the  public  service  is  removed;  and  we  shall 
have  more  leisure  to  carry  our  intentions  coolly 
into  execution.  If  the  decision  be  against  us, 
I  believe  the  most  zealous  of  us  will  grant  it 
would  be  madness  to  expect  success  in  any  other 
contest  This  will  be  a  single  point,  and  cannot 
meet  with  such  difficulties,  as  the  procuring  a 
total  alteration  of  the  government  Therefore 
by  separating  it  from  other  matters,  we  shall 
soon  obtain  a  determination,  and  know  what 
chance  we  have  of  succeeding  in  things  of 
greater  value.  Let  us  try  our  fortune.  Let 
us  take  a  cast  or  two  of  the  dice  for  smaller 
matters,  before  we  dip  deeply.  Few  gamesters 
are  of  so  sanguine  a  temper  as  to  stake  their 
whole  wealth  on  one  desperate  throw  at  first. 
If  we  are  to  play  with  the  public  happiness,  let 
us  act  at  least  with  as  much  deliberation,  as  If 
we  were  betting  out  of  our  private  purses. 

Perhaps  a  littie  delay  may  afford  us  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  our  constituents  more  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  on  tills  interesting 
occasion,  and  I  should  choose  to  see  a  vast 
majority  of  them  join,  with  a  calm  resolution, 
in  the  measure,  before  I  should  think  myself 
Juistifiable  in  voting  for  it,  even  if  I  approved 
of  it 

The  present  question  is  utterly  foreign  fr^m 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  sent  into  this 
place.    There  was  not  the  least  probability,  at 


•  This  point  was  one  of  the  stipalatlons  approyed  by  the 
Orown,  In  Ikvor  of  the  proprietors,  with  respect  to  the  tuok 
tion  of  their  estate.  The  goyemor,  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, insisted  npon  inserting  in  the  bill  then  under  oondd- 
eration,  the  words  of  the  stipnlation,  and  thns  adhered  to 
the  stipolatton.  The  Hoose  of  Assemblj,  the  other  branch 
of  the  legislatare,  insisted  npon  taxing  the  proprietary  statOi 
without  being  thus  bound. 


the  time  we  were  elected,  that  this  mate 
could  come  under  our  consideraticm.  We  are 
not  debating  how  mudi  money  we  shall  raise, 
what  laws  we  shall  pass  for  tiie  regulatioa  i 
property,  nor  on  any  thing  of  the  same  kini 
that  arises  in  the  usual  parnamentary  coane  of 
business.  We  are  now  to  determine  whc^era 
step  shall  be  taken  that  may  produce  an  entire 
change  of  our  ccmstitution. 

In  forming  this  determination,  one  strQdng 
refiection  should  be  preserved  in  our  minds;  1 
mean,  "  that  we  are  the  servants  of  the  peq)to 
of  Pennsylvania,'*-— of  that  people  who  hsfS 
been  induced  by  the  excellence  oi  the  present 
c(mstitution,  to  settie  themsdves  under  its  pro- 
tection. 

The  inhabitants  of  remote  countries,  ImpeDed 
by  that  love  of  liberty  whidi  all-wise  Frori- 
dence  has  planted  in  the  human  heart,  desert- 
ing then*  native  soU;  committed  themsel?es. 
with  their  helpless  families,  to  tiie  men^  of 
winds  and  waves,  and  braved  all  the  terrors 
of  an  unknown  wilderness,  in  hopes  of  d^ojing 
in  these  woods  the  exerdse  of  those  invaJaaUe 
rights,  which  some  unhappy  circumstances  had 
denied  to  mankind  in  every  other  part  d  the 
earth. 

Thus,  sir,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  maybe 
sdd  to  have  purchased  an  inheritance,  in  its 
constitution,  at  a  prodigious  price ;  and  I  can- 
not believe,  unless  the  strongest  evidence  be 
offered,  that  they  are  now  wiUing  to  part  wi^ 
that,  which  has  cost  tiiem  so  mudi  toil  and 
expense. 

They  have  not  hitherto  been  disappointed  in 
their  wishes.  They  have  obtuned  the  blessings 
they  sought  for. 

We  have  received  these  seats  by  the  free 
choice  of  this  people  under  this  constitotioiu 
and  to  preserve  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
vigor,  has  always  been  deemed  by  me  a  prind- 
^d  part  of  the  trust  committed  to  my  care  and 
hdeUty.  The  measure  now  proposed  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  endanger  tnis  constitntion, 
and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right 
to  engage  in  it  without  the  ahnost  nniv^ 
consent  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  plainest 
manner. 

I  think  I  should  improperly  employ  the 
attention  of  this  House  if  I  should  take  op  mnch 
time  in  proving  that  the  deputies  of  a  people 
have  not  a  right,  by  any  law,  divine  or  hnman, 
to  change  the  government  under  which  their 
authority  was  delegated  to  them,  without  snch 
a  consent  as  has  been  mentioned.  The  position 
is  so  consonant  to  natord  justice  and  common 
sense,  that  J  bdieve  it  never  has  been  seriously 
controverted.  All  the  learned  authors  that  I 
recollect  to  have  mentioned  l^is  matter,  speak 
of  it  as  an  indisputable  maxim. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  in  answer  U>  this 
objection,  *^that  it  is  not  intended  to  change 
the  government,  but  tiie  governor."  '^if 
fq>prehend,  is  a  distinction  only  in  words.  The 
government  is  certainly  to  be  changed  from 
proprietary  to  royal,  and  whateveiv  may  be 
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InteBded)  the  qneBtiQii  is,  whether  SDoh  a  change 
will  not  expoee  our  present  privilegee  to  dan^r. 

It  may  also  be  said,  "that  the  petitions  lying 
on  the  table  are  a  proof  of  the  people's  con- 
tent.'^ Can  petitions,  so  indnstrionsiy  carried 
aboati  and  aftor  all  the  pains  taken,  signed  only 
by  about  thirty-five  hundred  persons,  be  looked 
on  SB  the  plainest  ezpreesionB  of  the  almost 
nnlTersal  consent  of  tne  many  thousands  that 
fill  this  province  f    No  one  can  believe  it 

It  cannot  be  denied,  sir,  that  much  the 
greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  provinccL 
and  amonff  them  men  of  large  fortunes,  gooa 
sense,  a^  fiiir  characters,  who  value  very 
iof^j  the  interest  they  have  in  the  present 
constitution,  have  not  signed  these  petitions, 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  are  ex- 
tremely averse  to  a  change  at  this  time.  Will 
th^  not  complain  of  such  a  change  ?  And  if 
it  ia  not  attended  with  all  the  advantages  they 
now  e^joy,  will  they  not  have  reason  to  com- 
plain! It  is  not  improbable  that  this  measure 
may  lay  tiie  foundation  of  more  bitter  and  more 
lasting  dissensions  among  us,  than  any  we  have 
yet  experienced. 

Before  I  dose  this  catalogue  of  unhappy 
oonsequences,  that  I  expect  will  follow  our 
zeqneet  of  a  change,  I  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  the  terms  of  the  petition  that  Ib  now  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

They  equally  excite  in  my  breast,  surprise, 
and  grief  and  terror.  This  poor  province  is 
already  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
credit and  reproaches,  that  by  some  fatality,  for 
several  years  past^  have  attended  our  public 
measures;  and  we  not  only  seize  this  unfortu- 
nate season  to  engage  her  in  new  difficulties 
but  prepare  to  pour  on  her  devoted  head  a  load 
that  must  effectually  crush  her.  We  inform 
the  king,  by  this  petition,  that  Pennsylvania  is 
become  a  scene  of  concision  and  anarchy;  that 
armed.»mobs  are  marching  from  one  place  to 
anotiier;  that  such  a  spirit  of  violence  and  riot 
prevails,  as  exposes  his  mi^esty's  good  subjects 
to  constant  alarms  and  danger:  that  this  tu- 
multuous disposition  is  so  general  that  it  cannot 
be  controUea  by  any  powers  of  the  present 
government,  and  that  we  have  not  any  hopes 
of  retuminff  to  a  state  of  peace  and  safety,  but 
by  being  taken  under  lus  mi^esty's  immediate 
protection. 

I  cannot  think  this  a  proper  representation 
of  the  present  state  of  this  provmce.  Near 
four  mcmths  are  elapsed  since  the  last  riot, 
and  I  do  not  perceive  the  least  probability  of 
our  being  troubled  with  any  mcHre.  The  rioters 
were  not  only  successfully  opposed  and  pre- 
vented tram  executing  their  purpose,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  convinced 
of  their  error,  and  have  renounced  all  thoughts 
of  such  wild  attempts  for  the  future.  To  whose 
throat  is  the  sword  now  held?  What  life  will 
be  saved  by  this  application?  Imaginary 
danger  I  Vain  remedy!  Have  we  not  suffi- 
ciently felt  the  effects  of  H>yal  resentment  f  Is 
not  the  anthori^  of  the  Crown  ftdly  enough 


exercised  over  us?  Does  it  become  us  to  paint 
in  the  strongest  colors  the  follies  or  the  crimes 
of  our  countrymen?  To  require  unnecessary 
protection  against  men  who  intend  us  no  ii\|ury, 
in  such  loose  and  general  expressions  as  may 
produce  even  the  establishment  of  an  armed 
force  among  us? 

With  unremitting  vigilance,  with  undaunted 
virtue,  should  a  fr^  people  watch  against  the 
encroachments  of  power,  and  remove  every 
pretext  for  its  extension. 

We  are  a  dependent  colony,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  means  will  be  used  to  secure  th^t 
dependence.  But  that  we  ourselves  should 
ftimish  a  reason  for  settiing  a  military  estab- 
lishment upon  us,  must  excMd  the  most  extra- 
vagant wishes  of  those  who  would  be  most 
pleased  with  such  a  measure. 

We  may  introduce  the  innovation,  but  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  stop  its  progress.  Tlie 
precedent  will  be  pernicious.  If  a  specious 
pretence  is  afforded  for  maintaining  a  small 
body  of  troops  among  us  now.  equally  specious 
pretences  will  never  be  wanting  hereafter,  for 
adding  to  their  numbers.  The  burthen  that 
will  be  imposed  on  us  for  their  support,  is  the 
most  trifling  part  of  the  evil.  The  poison  will 
soon  reach  our  vitals,  whatever  struggles  we 
may  make  to  expel  it 

Bant  hUen  UthalU 


The  dart  with  which  we  are  struck  will  still 
remain  fixed— too  firmly  fixed  for  our  feeble 
hands  to  draw  it  out  Our  fhiitiess  efforts  will 
but  irritate  the  wound ;  and  at  length  we  must 

tamely  submit  to  I  quit  a  subject  too 

pidnful  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

These,  sir,  are  my  sentiments  on  the  petition 
that  has  occasioned  this  debate.  I  think  tills 
neither  the  proper  season,  nor  the  proper 
method,  for  obtaining  a  chauffc  of  our  govern- 
ment It  is  uncertam  whether  the  measures 
proposed  will  place  us  in  a  better  situation  than 
we  are  now  in,  with  regard  to  the  point  lately 
controverted;  with  req>ect  to  other  puticulara, 
it  may  place  us  in  a  worse.  We  shall  run  the 
risk  of  suffering  great  losses.  We  have  no  cer- 
tainty of  gaining  any  thing.  In  seeking  a  pre- 
carious, hasty,  violent  remedy  for  the  present 
partial  disoitler,  we  are  sure  of  expoemg  the 
whole  body  to  danger.  I  cannot  perceive  the 
necessity  of  applying  such  a  remedy.  If  I  did, 
I  would  with  tne  greatest  pleasure  pass  over  to 
the  opinion  of  some  gentiemen  who  differ  from 
me,  whose  integrity  and  abilities  I  so  much 
esteem,  that  whatever  reasons  at  any  time  in- 
fiuence  me  to  ajpee  with  them,  I  alwAys  receive 
a  satisfaction  from  being  on  their  dde.  If  I 
have  erred  now,  I  shall  comfort  myself  witii 
reflecting,  that  it  Ib  an  innocent  error.  Should 
the  measures  pursued  in  consequence  of  this 
debate  be  opposite  to  my  opinion,  and  should 
they  procure  a  change  of  government,  with  all 
the  benefits  we  desire ;  I  shall  not  envy  the 
pnuse  of  others,  who,  by  th^  Ibrtonate  con- 
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rage  and  skill  have  condnoied  tis  unhurt 
throogh  the  midst  of  saoh  threatening  dangers 
to  the  wished-for  port  I  shall  oheei^illj  sab- 
mit  to  the  censore  of  having  been  too  appre- 
hensive of  injoring  the  people  of  this  province. 
If  any  severer  sentence  shall  be  passed  upon 
me  by  the  worthy,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  it ;  bnt 
this  truth  I  am  convinced  oty  that  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  bear  the  unmerited  re- 
flections of  mistaken  jseal,  than  the  just  re- 
proaches of  a  guilty  mind.  To  have  concealed 
my  real  sentiments,  or  to  have  counterfeited 
such  as  I  do  not  entertain,  in  a  deliberation  of 
so  much  consequence  as  the  present^  would 
have  been  the  basest  hypo<»i8y.  It  may  per- 
haps be  thought  that  thiiB,  however,  would  have 


been  the  most  poMo  part  forme  to  have  aoted. 
It  might  have  been  so.  But  if  policy  requires 
that  our  words  or  actions  should  b^e  our 
hearts,  I  thank  God  that  I  detest  and  despise 
all  its  arts  and  all  its  advantages.  A  good  man 
ought  to  serve  his  country,  even  though  die 
resents  his  services.  The  great  reward  of 
honest  actions  is  not  the  flune  or  profit  that 
fdlows  them,  \mt  the  consciousness  that  attends 
them.  To  discharge,  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, the  inviolable  duty  I  owe  me  public,  by 
obeying  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  my  roason 
and  conscience,  hath  been  my  sole  view;  and 
my  only  wish  now  is,  that  the  resdutiotis  of 
this  House,  whatever  they  are,  mi^  promote 
the  happiness  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  DECLARATION  OK  TAKING  UP  AEM& 


Ok  the  twenty-third  of  June,  1776,  Oongress 
delegated  John  Rutledge,  'William  Livingston, 
Doctor  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Thomas  John- 
son, "  to  draw  up  a  declaration,  to  be  puUished 
by  General  Washington  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
camp  before  Boston.*'  The  next  day  they  re- 
ported a  draft,  which,  after  bdng  debated,  was 
referred  for  further  consideration  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  On  that  day  it  was  recommitted, 
and  John  Dickinson  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were 
added  to  the  committee.  The  final  draft  was 
laid  before  Congress  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1775, 
and  after  being  ^^read  and  debated  by  para- 
graphs,*' was  adopted.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  the 
author  of  the  declaration,  which  is  as  follows:  * 

If  it  was  possible  for  men  who  exercise  thehr 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  existence  intended  a  part  of  th^  human  race 
to  hold  an  absolute  property  in,  and  an  un- 
bounded power  over  otliers,  marked  out  by 
his  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects 
of  a  legal  domination  never  rightfuUy  resistable, 
however  severe  and  oppressive,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  colonies  might  at  least  require  from  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  some  evidence, 
that  this  dreadfdl  authority  has  been  granted 
to  that  body.  But  a  reverence  for  our  great 
Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates 
of  common  sense,  must  convince  all  those  who 
reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was 
institntea  to  promote  the  welfare  of  manldnd, 
and  ought  to  be  administered  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end.  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  ui^nstifiable,  but  which 
they  know  to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the 
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very  constitution  of  that  kingdom,  and  deepenrte 
of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest  where  regard 
should  be  had  to  truth,  law,  or  rif^t,  have  at 
length,  deserting  those,  attempted  to  effect  their 
cruel  and  impoMc  purpose  of  enslaving  these 
colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last  ap- 
peal from  reason  to  arms.  Tet,  however  Uinded 
that  assembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate 
rage  for  unlimited  domination,  so  to  slight 
Justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind^  we  esteem 
ourselves  bound  by  obligations  oc  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  woiid,  to  make  known  the  justice 
of  our  cause. 

Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  left  their  native  land  to  seek  on 
these  shores  a  residence  for  civU  and  reUgious 
freedom.  At  the  expense  of  their  blood ;  at 
the  hazard  of  their  fortunes;  without  the  least 
charge  to  the  country  fitmi  which  they  removed; 
by  unceasiuff  labor  and  an  unconquerable  spirit^ 
they  effected  settiements  in  the  distant  and  in- 
hoq>itable  wilds  of  America,  then  fllled  with 
numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians. 
Societies  or  governments,  vested  with  perfect 
legislatures,  were  formed  under  chartere  from 
the  Crown,  and  an  harmonious  intercourse  was 
established  between  the  colonies  and  the  Idng- 
dom  from  which  they  derived  their  origin. 
The  mutual  beneflta  of  this  union  became  in  a 
short  time  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  as- 
tonishment. It  is  universally  confessed,  that 
the  amazing  increase  of  the  wealth,  strength, 
and  navigation  of  the  realm,  arose  from  this 
source;  and  the  minister  who  so  wisely  and 
suocesafuUy  directed  the  measures  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  late  war,  publicly  declared  that 
these  colonies  enabled  her  to  triumph  over 
her  enemies.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  that 
war,  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to  make  a  change 
in  his  counsels.  Frcmi  that  fatal  moment,  the 
affidn  of  the  British  empire  began  to  £i21  into 
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oonfiiBioii,  and  gradnallj  aUding  from  the  som- 
mit  of  gkHloos  prosperity  to  which  tiiej  had 
been  advanoed,  dt  the  Tirtaes  and  abilities  of 
one  man,  are  at  length  distracted  bj  the  con- 
Tolsions  that  now  snake  its  deepest  foanda- 
tkns.  The  new  ministry,  finding  the  brave 
fbee  of  Britain,  though  freoaentlj  defeated,  jet 
still  oontendiiig,  tooK  np  the  nnibrtnnate  Idea 
of  mntiDg  them  a  hasty  peace,  and  of  then 
sobdoing  her  fiiithfdl  friends. 

These  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in 
SQch  a  state  as  to  present  victories  without 
bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emolnments  of 
statutable  plunder.  The  nnintermpted  tenor 
of  their  peaceable  and  respectfol  behavior,  from 
the  beginning  of  coloniaation;  their  dntifol, 
lealons,  and  usefhl  services  during  the  war. 
though  so  recently  and  amply  aclmowledgea 
in  the  most  honorable  manner  by  his  mi^esty, 
by  the  late  king  and  by  parliament,  could  not 
save  them  fi^m  the  meditated  innovations. 
Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pemi- 
doas  project,  and  assuming  a  new  power  over 
them,  have,  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given 
such  decisive  specimens  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
sequences attending  this  power,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence 
under  it.  They  nave  undertaken  to  give  and 
grant  our  money  without  our  consent  thou^ 
we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  dis- 
pose of  our  own  property;  statutes  have  been 
passed  for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their 
ancient  limits;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accus- 
tomed and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  jury 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property;  for 
8uq>ending  the  legislature  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  for  interdicting  all  commerce  to  the  capital 
of  another,  and  for  alteriuff,  ftmdamentally,  the 
form  of  govemmNit  established  by  charter  and 
secured  by  acts  of  its  own  lecislature,  solemnly 
oonflrmed  by  the  Crown;  for  exempting  the 
^murderers*'  of  colonists  from  legal  trial,  and 
in  effect,  from  punishment;  for  erecting  in  a 
neighboring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint 
arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a  despotism 
dangerous  to  our  very  existence,  and  for  quar- 
tering soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in  time  of 
profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in 
pariiament,  that  colonists  charged  with  com- 
mitdng  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  to 
Eiudand  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  iiHuries 
in  detail!  By  one  statute  it  is  declared  that 
parliament  can  ^*of  ri^t,  make  laws  to  bind  us 
m  all  cases  whatsoever.''  What  is  to  defend  us 
ttainst  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power? 
Not  a  sin^e  man  of  those  who  assume  it  is 
ehosen  by  us,  or  is  subject  to  our  control  or 
influence;  but  on  the  contraiy  thev  are  all  of 
them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws, 
and  an  American  revenue,  if  not  diverted  from 
the  ostensible  purposes  for  which  it  is  raised, 
would  actually  listen  their  own  burdens,  in 
proportion  as  they  increase  ours.  We  saw  the 
misery  to  which  such  despotism  would  reduce 


us.  We,  fbr  ten  years,  incessantly  and  ineffec- 
tually besieged  the  throne  as  supplicants;  we 
reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  parliament  in 
the  most  mild  and  decent  language. 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  re- 
gard these  oppressive  measures  as  freemen 
ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and  armies  to  en- 
force them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans 
was  roused,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  virtuous,  loyal  and  affectionate  people. 
A  congress  of  dele«ites  from  the  united  colonies 
^as  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  flfth  day 
of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer 
an  humble  and  dutifdl  petition  to  the  king,  and 
also  addressed  our  fdlow-subjeets  of  Great 
Britfun.  We  have  pursued  every  temperate, 
every  respectftil  measure;  we  have  even  pro- 
ceeded to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  fellow-subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable 
admonition,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation 
upon  earth  should  supplant  our  attachment  to 
liberty.  This,  we  flattered  ourselves,  was  the 
uKdmate  step  of  the  controversy,  but  subsequent 
events  have  shown  how  vain  was  this  hope  of 
finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  exp^esdons  against  the 
colonies  were  inserted  in  ms  mi^esty's  speech; 
our  petition,  though  we  were  told  it  was  a  de- 
cent one,  and  that  his  mi^esty  had  been  pleased 
to  receive  it  graciously,  and  to  promise  laying 
it  before  his  parliament,  was  huddled  into  both 
houses  among  a  bundle  of  American  papers 
and  there  neglected.  The  lords  and  commons 
in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February, 
said,  that  "a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually 
existed  within  the  province  of  Massadiusetts 
Bay,  and  that  those  concerned  in  it  had  beat 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawfhl  com- 
binations and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his 
migesty's  subjects  m  several  of  the  other  colo- 
nies; and,  therefore,  they  besought  his  mi^esty 
that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  autho- 
rity of  the  supreme  leg^ature.''  Soon  after,  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreign  countries  and  with  each  other,  was  out 
off  by  an  act  of  parliament;  by  another,  several 
of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the 
fisheries  in  the  seas  near  their  coasts,  on  whidi 
they  always  depended  for  tiieir  subslstenoe,  and 
large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops  were 
immediately  sent  over  to  General  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  entreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illustrious  band  of  the 
most  distinguished  peers  and  commoners,  who 
nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  to  stav.  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless 
fhry  with  which  ^ese  accumulated  and  unex- 
ampled outrages  were  hurried  on.  Equally 
fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable 
towns,  in  our  favor.  Parliament  adopted  an 
insidious  manosuvre,  calculated  to  divide  us,  to 
establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations,  where 
colony  should  bid  against  colony,  all  of  them 
uninformed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their 
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liren;  and  thus  to  extort  from  hb,  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet)  the  unknown  soms  that  should 
be  sufficient  to  ^[ratify,  if  possible  to  gratify, 
ministerial  rapaoi^,  with  the  miserable  indiU- 
genoe  left  to  us  of  raising,  in  our  own  mode, 
the  prescribed  tribute.  What  terms  more  rigia 
and  hunuliating  could  have  been  dictated  bj 
remorseless  victors  to  conquered  enemies?  In 
our  circumstances  to  accept  them  would  be  to 
deserre  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceed- 
ings arrived  on  this  continent,  General  Gage, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  jear,  had  taken 
possession  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a 
garrison,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  April,  sent 
out  from  that  place  a  large  detachment  of  his 
army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on  the 
inhabitants  <^  the  said  province  at  the  town  of 
Lexington,  as  u>pears  by  the  affidavits  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
officers  and  soldiers  of  tbat  detachment^  mur- 
dered eight  of  the  inhabitants  and  wounded 
many  others.  From  thence  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded, in  warlike  array,  to  the  town  of  Oon- 
cord,  where  they  set  upon  another  party  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  several 
and  wounding  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat 
by  the  counlay  people  sudden^  assembled  to 
repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostilities,  thus 
commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have  been 
since  prosecuted  by  them,  without  regard  to 
fftith  or  reputation.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston 
being  confined  within  that  town  by  the  gene- 
ral, their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to 
procure  their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him;  it  was  stipulated  that  the  sidd  in- 
habitants having  deposited  their  arms  with 
their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to 
depart,  taking  with  tnem  their  other  effects. 
They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arm&  but 
in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  defiance  of  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  nations 
esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms 
deposited  as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  their  owners,  to  be  seized  by  a  body 
of  soldiers,  detained  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  compelled  the  few 
who  were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind. 

By  this  perfidy  wives  are  separated  from 
their  husbands,  children  from  their  parents,  the 
a^  and  the  sick  from  their  relations  and 
mends,  who  wish  t6  attend  and  comfort  them, 
and  those  who  have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty, 
and  even  elegance,  are  reduced  to  deplorable 
distress. 

The  general,  ftirther  emulating  his  ministerial 
masters,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  June,  aft»r  venting  the  grossest 
ftlsehoods  and  calumnies  against  the  gwd.  peo- 
ple of  these  col<mies,  proceeds  to  ^*  declare 
them  all,  either  by  name  or  description,  to  be 
rebeb  and  traitors,  to  supersede  the  course  of 
common  law,  and  instead  thereof  to  publish 
and  order  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  mar- 


tiaL"  Bjb  troops  have  butchered  our  country- 
men, have  wantonly  burnt  Oharlestown,  besidBi 
a  considerable  number  of  houses  in  other  plscei; 
our  ships  and  vessels  are  seized;  the  necessaiy 
supplies  of  provisions  are  intercepted,  and  hd 
is  exerting  his  utmost  power  to  spread  destnc- 
tion  and  devastaticm  around  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligenoe,  that 
General  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  m 
instigating  the  pec^le  of  that  province  and  the 
Indians,  to  fall  upon  us ;  and  we  have  bat  too 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  schemes  have 
been  formed  to  excite  domestic  enemies  agaiiut 
us.  In  brief,  a  part  of  these  colonies  now  fed, 
and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling,  as  far  aa  the 
vengeance  of  administration  can  inflict  thent 
the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword,  ana 
famine.  We  are  reduced  to  the  altematiye  d 
choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to  the 
tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by 
force.    The  latter  is  our  choice.    Wi  hati 

COUHTXD  THX  COST  OF  THIS  0ONTS8T,  AND  FUD 

vorrmsQ  so  drbabful  ab  voluhtabt  slavdt! 
Honor,  justice  and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely 
to  surrender  that  freedom  which  we  reodved 
from  our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  oar  in- 
nocent posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  goilt 
of  resigning  succeeding  generations  to  that 
wretchedness  which  inevitably  awaits  them, 
if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  apon 
them. 

Our  cause  is  just  Our  union  is  perfect  Our 
internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  neceeeaiy, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  si^ial  instances 
of  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  providence 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  tiiis 
severe  controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to 
our  present  strength,  had  been  previously  ex- 
ercised in  warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the 
means  of  defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fo^ 
tified  by  these  animating  reflections,  we  most 
solemnly,  before  God  and  the  world,  Diolabi; 
that)  exerting  the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers, 
which  our  b^eficent  Creator  has  graciously  be- 
stowed upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been  oom- 
pdled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firm- 
ness and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  prese^ 
vation  of  our  liberties;  being  with  one  mind 
resolved  to  die  fr-eemen  rather  than  to  lire 
slaves. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the 
minds  of  our  friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any 
part  of  the  empire,  we  assure  them  that  we 
mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Ne- 
cessity has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate 
measure,  or  induced  us  to  exdte  any  other  na- 
tion to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised 
armies  with  ambitious  designs  of  separating 
from  Great  Britain,  and  establishing  indepen- 
dent States.  We  fight  not  for  g^ory  or  for  con- 
quest   We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable 
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spectacle  of  a  people  attacked  hj  unprovoked 
enonies,  without  anr  imputation  or  even  sob- 

edon  of  ofifence.    They  boast  of  their  privi- 
ges  and  oivilicadon,  aiKl  yet  proffer  no  milder 
oonditiona  than  servitude  or  death. 

In  onr  own  native  land,  in  defenoe  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  hirth-nght,  and  which  we 
ever  «^jed  till  the  late  violation  of  it — ^for 
the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely 
by  uie  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and 
oorselvesi)  against  violence  actually  offered,  we 
have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down 
when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  thdr  being  renew- 
edshaU  be  removed,  and  not  before. 


With  an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies 
of  the  Supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Buler 
of  the  universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his 
divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through 
this  gn^  conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to 
reconciliation  on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby 
to  relieve  the  empire  from  the  calamities  of 
dvil  war.* 


•  AboQt  tbeteafhoT  jQly.lTT^theDMflMsttoikorOoii- 
grcai  was  prodaiined  at  the  liead  ot  the  Mveral  resimenti. 

*  *  *  As  800B  u  tboM  meDorable  words  were  pro- 
Bonneed  to  General  Pntnam^  dlTlsIoii,  whloh  he  had  order- 
ed to  be  paraded  on  Prospect  HUl,  they  shouted  in  three 
honasaloQdAiaDi!   mtrnpht^iJ^^i^Ihanam, 
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DooTOB  WiTHBBSPOoir  was  lineall  J  descended  from  the  eminent  John  Emox,  of  whose  prajen, 
it  is  recorded,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  ^*  was  more  afraid  than  of  an  armj  of  ten  thousand  men.'- 
Elixabeth,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Enox,  married  John  Welsh,  "  who  stronglj  resemhied  his  £ither- 
in-law  in  genins,  character,  and  in  nseftilness  in  the  church ;  ^  and  ir  this  line  the  deeoent  of 
Doctor  Witherspoon  is  traced.  His  father  was  a  minister  settled  in  the  Parish  of  Tester,  a  short 
distance  from  Edinhnrgh.  There  he  was  horn  on  the  fifth  daj  of  February,  1722.  At  a  Ytrj 
^f^^y  ^^  ^^  was  placed  in  the  public  school  at  Haddington,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation for  an  assiduous  attention  to  his  studies,  and  for  the  strength  and  soliditj  of  his  judg- 
ment Just  before  he  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at 
which  place  he  remained  until  the  age  of  twenty-one,  giving  constant  proo&  of  his  intelleotoal 
and  moral  worth.  On  leaving  this  institution  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  after  was 
invited  to  become  the  colleague  of  his  father,  in  the  church  of  his  native  town.  This  he  de- 
clined, preferring  to  accept  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  at  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  was 
subsequently  ordained.  In  this  position,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  by  the 
diligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties,  deeply  established  himself  in  the  afifectiona 
of  his  people. 

During  this  pastorate  of  Doctor  Witherspoon  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  broke  out  The 
country  became  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  and  several  parishes  raised  corps  of  militiA 
to  assist  the  regular  soldiery  in  subduing  them.  Among  others,  the  Parish  of  Beith  fbmi&hed 
its  quota.*  Doctor  Witherspoon,  after  animating  his  parishioners  in  the  cause,  assembled  a  com- 
pany of  them,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  Glasgow.  At  this  place,  he  was  informed,  that, 
from  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  king's  troops,  as  well  as  fi*om  their  numbers,  compared  with 
those  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  militia  to  go  farther;  and  he  received  orders 
to  return.  ButT  Dr.  Witherspoon's  enthusiasm  was  not  so  eamly  allayed:  he  went  forward  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ;  on  the  termination  of  which,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with 
several  other  individuals,  who  had  been  led  to  the  field  by  their  curiosity  alone,  and  confined  in 
the  Oastle  of  Doune.  The  room  occupied  by  him  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  castle^ 
and  next  the  battlements.  His  fellow  prisoners  were  five  members  of  the  Edinburgh  company 
llunteers,  and  two  citizens  of  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  taken  in  the  north  country,  as  spies. 
In  a  nei^boring  cell  were  eight  persons,  suffering  like  himself  the  effects  of  iigudicions  curioaty. 
It  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers,  to  make  a  rope  of  their  blankets,  by  whidi 

*  Tlie  following  Is  »  reBolatlon  of  the  Uutn  lad  toumti  of  one  division  of  the  perish  of  Beith,  dnwn  up  Ij  Dooler 
Witherspoon,  end  signed  \>j  eighteen  of  his  parishioners: 

**  We,  the  snbserlblng  ikrmers  end  tenants  within  the  barony  of  BroaAstone,  tn  the  parish  of  Beith,  doa  hetebf  Uui 
onnelves,  eaeh  of  ns  for  oorselres,  etBerlng  to  oar  reqMctlTe  vahiatloBs,  to  ftimlsh  seren  men  to  join  the  other  BsiUtia, 
f^om  the  said  parish,  and  to  maroh  with  them  to  Stirling;  for  the  support  of  oar  religion  and  llbertj,  and  In  defence  of  oar 
only  rlgfatftil  and  lawfol  Borerelgn  King  George,  against  his  enemies  engaged  In  the  present  rebelHon,  which  militia  befaig 
to  be  engaged  In  the  said  canse,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days  Ihnn  the  day  of  their  marching  from  Beith,  they  AsU  besop- 
ported  accordlnc^,  agreeably  to  onrdUforent  preparations,  at  therateof  two^peneehalf-pennysterilag^npoiieTaiyi 
Boots  of  Taloation."   £iaekwoodt9ci,%pag0  4K, 
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ihej  might  deseend  from  the  battlements,  to  which  thej  were  allowed  constant  access  bj  tht 
sentmeL  This  proportion  was  favored  bj  the  rest  of  the  volnnteers  and  the  two  men  of  Abe]> 
deen ;  Dr.  Witherspoon  suggesting  that  he  would  go  to  the  battlements,  and  if  thej  succeeded, 
he  wonldprobablj  follow  their  example.  Having  finished  the  rope,  they  went  to  the  battlements, 
where  they  drew  lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  proceed,  and  commenced  their  descent 
Foot  of  them  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  but  the  fifth,  who  was  larger  than  the  rest,  "and, 
withal,  going  in  a  hurry,*^  broke  the  rope  just  as  he  touched  the  ground.  The  next  one  who 
attempted  to  descend,  was  severely  ii^ured,  and  was  carried  by  his  comrades  on  board  the  sloop- 
of-war  Vulture,  then  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

One  of  the  volunteers  and  Dr.  Witherspoon,  were  now  left  on  the  battlements;  the  former, 
believing  that  the  rope  was  not  strong  enough,  drew  it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  room  whare 
there  were  other  blankets,  with  which  he  completed  it,  adding  to  its  size  and  length.  He  then 
returned  to  the  battlements,  fastened  the  rope,  and  began  to  descend,  which  he  did  very  suc- 
oeesftilly,  until  he  reached  that  part  of  the  rope  where  he  had  added  so  much  to  its  thickness, 
that  his  hand  could  not  grasp  it,  and,  relinquishing  his  hold,  he  fell  to  the  ground  so  seriously 
injured,  that  he  died  soon  after.  Doctor  Witherspoon  declined  this  hazardous  attempt,  and 
remained  a  prisoner  until  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  One  of  his  "  curious  "  friends  was  more 
fortunate.  Being  a  man  of  diminutive  nze,  "  he  got  himself  dressed  in  woman's  attire,  walked 
<mt  of  his  prison  carrying  a  tea-kettle,**  *  and  thus  escaped. 

From  Beith,  Doctor  Witherspoon  removed  to  Paisley,  where  he  continued,  in  the  height  of 
popularity  and  usefulness,  until  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  New  Jersey  College.  In  the 
sommer  of  1764,  he  published  a  volume  of  his  writings,  chiefiy  sermons.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  productions  at  this  period  of  his  lif^,  was  a  work  entitled,  Eedmoitiedl  CharaeUr" 
i$Ue$y  a  series  of  maxima,  directed  against  the  moderate  men  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who 
allowed  in  their  church  discipline  a  wider  latitude  of  opinion,  and  "preached  in  a  style  that 
seemed  to  the  people  less  evangelical,  and  less  afiTecting  to  the  heart  and  conscience,"  than  was 
considered  correct  by  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  church,  of  which  Doctor  Witherspoon  was  a 
warm  and  able  supporter.  In  this  production  he  evinced  great  powers  of  satire  and  humor.  In  re- 
yerting  to  the  general  indifference  as  to  the  exercises  of  public  worship,  he  gave  full  scope  to  his 
irony,  **and  intended,**  he  said,  "  to  have  been  at  some  pains  in  showing  the  great  indecency  of 
a  grave  and  apparently  serious  carriage,  or  of  introducing  any  religious  subject  of  conversation 
into  promiscuous  company;  but  when  I  consider  how  sucoessfblly  all  visible  reli^on  was 
attacked,  both  by  wits  and  preachers,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the 
Second;  how  constantly  any  disposition  of  this  sort  hath  been  borne  down  by  all  men  of  taste 
ever  since  that  time,  which  is  now  near  a  whole  century ;  as  also  how  seldom  any  religious 
discourse  is  to  be  met  with  at  this  day,  either  among  clergy  or  laity,  I  shall' only  rejoice  in  my- 
•eli^  congratulate  my  reader,  upon  the  purity  of  the  times,  and  proceed  to  the  other  part  of  the 


'^  As  to  the  public  exercises  of  reli^^ous  worship,  although  a  oertdn  measure  of  them  is  rea- 
sonable enough,  and  though  the  office  by  which  we  have  our  bread  obliges  us  to  be  often 
engaged  in  them ;  yet  a  truly  moderate  man,  without  renouncing  his  calling,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  pare  off  a  great  many  superfluities  with  which  the  orthodox  clergy  are  apt  to  overload  religion 
and  render  it  unpalatable  to  the  polite  world.  Being  members  of  church  Judicatures,  and,  we 
hope,  the  minority  in  most  of  them,  the  moderate  party  can  discourage  and  stifle  all  motions  for 
extraordinary  flasts  or  thanksgivings,  which  experience  has  taught  us  s^rve  cmly  to  promote 
idleness  and  discourage  industry.  Upon  the  day  that  Henry  the  Fifth  fought  at  Agincomt,  a 
solemn  fast  was  kept  in  England  for  his  success ;  and  some  historians  are  pleased  to  say,  that 
the  prayers  of  the  nati<m  had  some  share  in  procuring  the  victory ;  but  later  histories  have  dis- 
proved this ;  and  now  it  can  be  demonstrated  upon  piq>er,  that  a  fast  day  in  Scotland  loses  flfty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  nation,  while  nobody  can  make  any  calculation  what  it  wins.  For  this 
ToasoB,  it  was  very  refreshing  to  hear,  as  we  did  lately,  that  even  in  the  most  distant  and 

*  Eamm  Worto:  Hlitory  of  BebeUion,  174S:  8«iideno&'»  Ur—  of  tlie  SIgnen :  Bbdnrood,  toL  %  page  4B8. 
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northerlj  oomen  of  tliis  ooimti7,  there  Is  a  let  of  clergy  of  an  heroic  spirit^  who  are  reedved  to 
reform  dieir  people,  and  beat  them  out  of  that  u^xdite  and  barbarou  indinatioii,  which  many 
of  them  still  retain,  of  hearing  sermona. 

^*  With  a  view  to  the  same  good  end,  we  can  curtail  our  bosinefle  at  home,  both  aa  to  the 
nmnber  and  length  of  our  pnlpit  performances.  In  oor  own  fiamilies,  thon^^  it  would  not  perhapa 
yet  be  convenient  to  imitate  the  heau  monde  so  yery  qnicklj,  in  discarding  the  worship  of  God 
altogether ;  yet  we  may  by  degrees  sometimes  omit  it,  through  hurry  of  business,  at  other  timea 
by  dropping,  now  and  th^  at  least,  some  parts  of  it;  and  in  gentlemen's  fiunilies,  take  care  to 
g^ve  discreet  intimations  that  we  do  not  incline  to  put  them  out  of  their  ordinary  way,  or  occa- 
sion the  least  intermption  to  the  mirth  of  the  company.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  bj 
a  OGncmrence  of  circumstances,  that  one  of  us  may,  'at  bed  time,  be  unequally  yoked  with  an 
orthodox  brother,  who  may  propose  a  litUe  unseasonable  devotion  between  ourselyes,  before  we 
lie  down  to  sleep:  but  there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upcni  such  a  motion;  or, 
if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I  would  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  oomidying  with  it,  from 
the  example  of  one  of  our  frienda,  who,  on  a  like  occasion,  yidded  so  &r,  that  he  stood  up  at 
the  back  of  a  chair,  and  said,  *0h  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Amen.' 
This  was  so  far  from  spoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed  wonderAilly  to  promote  social 
mirth,  and  sweetened  the  young  men  in  a  most  agreealde  manner  for  their  rest  Whateyer  is 
forced  is  unnatural,  and  ou^t  to  be  avoided;  and  therefore,  what  the  Puritan  said  of  square 
cq)s,  we  may  apply  to  many  modes  of  devotion:  ^That  he  would  not  wear  them  because  his 
head  was  round.* "  ♦ 

The  Charaeteriitia  added  extensively  to  the  r^utation  of  Doctor  Wither^KKm.  Doctor 
Warburton,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  says  Bodgers,  mentions  them  with  particular 
approbation,  and  expressed  his  wish  that  the  English  Churdi  had  a  dmilar  ccMrrector.  He  pub- 
lished a  companion  to  this  work,  under  the  titie  of  A  8&runu  Apology  for  Vio  EedeoiasUeal 
Characterittieij  5y  the  BoaL  Author  qf  iha^t  Porformofnee;  in  which  he  defended  the  style  of 
the  former  work.  Another  similar  work  was  his  EUtory  <if  a  Corporation  qf  ServanU^  dio- 
ooverod  a  few  yean  ago  tn  the  Interior  Forte  4^  South  America^  eontaining  eome  wry  eurprie" 
ing  ecente  and  extraordinary  eharaetere.  He  also  wrote  eamestiy  against  theatrical  exhibitions, 
and  attempted  to  show  that  contributing  to  the  support  of  public  theatres  was  inccmsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1766,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Unlay,  the  trustees 
of  New  Jersey  Gollege  elected  Doctor  Witherspoon  president  of  that  institution,  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Richard  Stockton,!  who  was  then  in  London,  requesting  him  to  visit  Paisley,  and  per- 
sonally solicit  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  trustees.  After  some  hesitation,  on  account 
of  the  r^uctanoe  of  his  wiHd  to  leave  her  native  country  and  the  '^sepulchres  of  her  ancestors,^* 
he  sailed  for  America,  where  he  arrived  in  August,  1768.  On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same 
month  he  was  inaugurated  at  Princeton,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  ffis 
influence  was  soon  felt  in  the  financial  and  literary  affidrs  of  the  college;  ''his  reputation  exdted 
a  generous  liberality  in  the  public,  and  his  personal  exertions,  extending  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia,  so<m  raised  its  Amds  to  a  flourishing  state."  In  this  portion  he  remained  until  the 
conunenoement  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  college  was  dispersed. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  convention  for  the  formaticm  of  the  constitution  of  that 
State,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  1776,  was  elected  to  the  Gontinental  Congress,  in  which 
assembly  he  took  his  seat  a  few  days  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  course  in 
this  position  was  bold,  decisive,  and  patriotic  He  became  an  American  on  his  landing  in 
America,  t  When  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress  said  that  the  Cdcmies  were  ^not  yet 
ripe  for  a  declaration  of  independence,"  he  replied,  *'  In  my  judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  <mly  ripe^ 

*  Eeded«attc«l  Chanetorifttet;  or,  tlMAnsiMor  Ohoreli  Poliej.  B«lii«  aa  Hvmble  Attoapt  to  op«B  fh*  Myitorx  ol 
Moderation.  WberelB  la  ahown  ft  platn  and  aaqr  way  of  attaloinff  to  the  ohaneter  ol  ft  Mddtmte  llaii,ai  at  prooont  In 
repute  in  the  Chnroh  of  Scotland.— ITittenipooM'f  Work»,  voJL  9,  page  HI 

t  New  Jeraej  Hlatortcal  CoOeetiona,  toL  8;  pafa  SOOi 

t  Bodgera*a  Diaoouxie^  pafa  SI 
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but  rotting.^  An  aoconnt  of  his  notice  of  Governor  FranUln,  when  he  was  brought  before 
Oongress,  nnder  a  militarj  gnard,  is  thus  given  bj  I>ootor  Green:*  **The  governor  treated  the 
whcde  Congress  with  marked  indignitj,  refused  to  answer  anj  qaestions  that  were  put  to  him, 
represented  it  as  a  lawless  assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vnlgar  men,  ntterlj  incapable  of 
devising  any  thing  for  the  public  good,  and  who  had  rashly  subjected  themselves  to  the  charge 
and  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion.  When  he  had  finished  his  tirade  of  abuse,  Doctor 
Witherspoon  rose  and  let  loose  upon  him  a  copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which  he 
always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  governor's  illegitimate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  want^  in  his  early  training^  of  all  scientific  and  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in  these  words:  '  On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  Governor  FrankUn  has  made  u»  a  qpeech  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  birth  and 
refined  education.* " 

He  continued  in  Oongress  until  the  fall  of  1782,  using  his  greatest  exertions  for  the  success 
of  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country.  He  opposed  the  election  of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  AfBedrs,  as  he  thou^t  of  him  as  a  person  "ignorant  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  an  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith.*' t  His  speeches  upon  several  important  topics, 
during  his  congressional  career,  are  included  in  this  work,  and  are  amcmg  the  few  that  now 
Tcnaain  of  that  Congress. 

B  is  well  known  that  he  wrote-  the  addressee  of  Congress  recommending  fasts;  and  during 
the  month  previous 'to  his  election  to  that  body,  he  delivered,  at  Princeton,  a  sermon  entitled 
the  J>omh4an  ^  Pnmdefke  onw  the  Famani  qf  Men^  on  the  general  Fast  Day  appointed 
throughout  the  Colonies;  which  was  published,  with  the  addition  of  An  Addreu  to  the  Natwee 
iffSeotkmd  rending  in  Ameriea.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Thoughte  an  American  Liberty^ 
and  several  other  political  essays,  serious,  humorous,  and  satiricaL  After  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1705,  his  works  were  collected  and  published,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  contained  in  a  ftmeral  sermon  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers 
of  New  York. 


THB  OONFEBSKGE  WITH  LORD  HOWS. 


A  few  days  aft»r  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
(General  Sullivan,  who  was  taken  prisoner  in 
that  action,  was  permitted  to  return  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  view  of  communicating  with 
Congress  relative  to  a  conference  he  had  held 
with  the  British  Admiral,  Lord  Howe,  in  refe- 
rence to  an  acy  ustment  of  the  difficulties  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  On  the  second 
of  September  he  arrived  at  the  Congress,  and 
"being  admitted,  delivered  a  verbal  message 
he  had  in  charge  from  Lord  Howe,  which  he 
was  desired  to  reduce  to  writing."  The  next 
day  he  presented  a  written  message,^  upon 


*  LMi  4tf  Ailibel  GfMO,  y.  D.  IL,  l>«Cim  to  be  writtMi  by 
kfaBMlf  la  klf  d^htj-MOOBd  jmx^  and  «ontiniud  till  his 
tifhtj-fnirtlL  Prepared  Itar  the  preii,  at  the  author^  le- 
queat,  by  Joaeph  H.  Jonea;  page  61. 

t  See  Mte  in  WitiierqMon^  Worka,  toL  %  page  414 

\  The  following  la  the  purport  of  the  nuaiage  from  Lord 
Howe  to  Ooagraaa,  bj  Ckneial  SolliTaa: 

*»That  though  he  oonld  not  at  preaent  treat  with  Congreaa, 
aa  aoah,  jet  he  waa  very  deslroiii  of  haTlng  a  oooflvtnee 


which  Doctor  Witherspoon  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 

Mb.  PBmmnT:— The  sulject  we  are  now 
upon  is  felt  and  oonfessed  by  us  all,  to  be  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  perhaps  I  may  also 


with  Bome  of  the  manbeii^  whom  he  would  eonalder,for  the 
preaent,  onlj  aa  piiTate  gentlemen,  and  meet  them  himaelf 
aa  aoeh,  at  aneh  plaee  aa  thej  ahoQld  appoint 

••That  he,  in  eeqfuMtloB  with  General  How^  had  frin 
powera  to  eompnmlae  the  dlapnte  between  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ameriea,  npon  termaadrantageooatoboth ;  the  obtaining 
of  whloh  delajed  him  near  two  montha  In  England,  and 
prerentedhla  antral  at  thia  plaee  before  the  Dectorationef 
TndfUTpndeneo  toot  plaee* 

•"Thathewiahedaeooqiaetmlghtbe  aettled  at  thia  time, 
when  no  deelaiTe  blow  waa  atraek,  and  neither  partj  oonld 
aay  that  thej  were  eompeUed  to  enter  into  anoh  agreement 

**That,  In  eaae  Oon^eaa  were  diapoeed  to  treat,  many 
thinga  whloh  thej  had  not  aa  jet  aaked,  mi|^t  and  onght  to 
be  granted  them;  and  that  \tt  npon  the  oonferenee,  thej 
Ibnnd  an j  probable  groond  of  aoeommodation,  the  anthorit j 
of  Congreaa  mnat  be  allerwaida  acknowledged,  otherwiae 
the  eompaotwonld  not  be  complete."  JowmalU  ^  Om^ 

mi 
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MLjy  of  delioaoj  and  diffieulty.  I  haye  not  been 
aocofltomed,  in  saoh  oasea,  to  make  solemn  pro- 
fesaions  of  impartialitj,  and  shall  not  do  it  now, 
because  I  will  not  suppose  that  there  are  anj 
suspicions  to  the  contrary  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  hear  me.  Besides,  the  variety  of  opinions 
that  have  been  formed  and  delivered  up(m  it, 
seem  to  prove  that  we  are  giving  oar  own 
proper  judgment,  without  pr^udioe  or  influ- 
ence, which,  I  hope,  will  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  what  is  most  wise  and  expedient  upon  the 
whole. 

As  the  deliberation  arises  from  a  message 
tent  to  us  by  Lord  Howe,  at  least  by  his  per- 
mission, I  think  it  is  of  importance  to  attend, 
with  greater  exactness,  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  that  message,  than  has  been  done  by  any 
flentleman  who  has  yet  spoken  on  the  subleot 
It  comes  from  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  who 
is  said  to  carry  a  commission  to  give  peace  to 
America. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  at  home^ 
from  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  from  Lord 
Howe^s  prodamation,  in  conformity  to  both,  it 
is  plain  that  abs<dute,  unconditional  submission 
is  what  they  require  us  to  agree  to,  or  mean  to 
force  us  to.  And  from  the  most  anUientic  pri- 
vate intelligence,  the  kin^  has  not  laid  aside 
his  personal  rancor;  it  is  rather  increasing 
every  day.  In  these  circumstances  Lord  Howe 
haa  evidently  a  great  desire  to  engage  us  in  a 
treaty,  and  yet  he  has  constantly  avoided  giv^ 
ing  up  the  least  punctilio  <m  his  side.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  give  General  Wash- 
ington his  title.*  He  plainly  tells  us  he  cannot 
treat  with  Congress,  as  such,  but  he  has  allowed 


*  The  foUowUig  extneti  win  ezpteln  this  remark  of  I>oe- 
tor  Wltheripooii:—**Y6tter<k7  Lord  Howe  sent  ap  »  flif 
with  the  eeptaln  and  Uentenaat  of  the  Eagle,  man-ol^war. 
The  a^Jatant  general  met  them  after  aome  little  oeremony, 
but  as  their  letter  was  directed  tor  George  Wa^hingtimy 
4$t^  he  would  not  reeeive  it  The  oflloen  insisted  modi  on 
his  receiving  it,  saying  it  was  of  a  eiyU  natore,  his  lordship 
being  inyested  with  onlimlted  power,  and  was  sorry  that  he 
had  not  arriTed  a  few  days  sooner."  IMtirfrcm  Kww  York^ 
daMLJ^  Wh,  puMUML  <f»tts  Petm^fUDOnUa  Journal 
</.My  17, 1778. 

In  the  ssme  Joamal  of  Jnly  S4th,  is  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  fh>m  New  York,  dated  Jnly  ttd,  1771  Saturday 
came  np  Arom  Lord  Howe,  a  flag  of  tmoe.  Adjutant  General 
Patterson,  of  the  British  army.  He  landed  near  onr  battery 
and  passed  throngh  the  life  goards  of  General  Washington, 
and  had  a  private  conference  with  him,  at  Golonel  Knox^s, 
for  near  half  an  honr,  the  particalan  of  which  I  am  this  mo- 
ment informed  of  by  a  person  of  distinction.  One  piece  of 
this  bnstness  waa,  tliat  he  urged  the  general  to  accept  of  the 
letter,  and  that  Lord  Howe  was  extrentely  sorry  It  ooald 
not  be  received,  ss  it  was  of  a  private  nature.  General 
Washington  told  the  s^Jutant,  as  for  himself  he  did  not 
mind  the  title,  but  the  general  oflicen  did  not  think  proper 
for  him  to  receive  it  without,  and  that  he  could  not  on  any 
account  receive  it  The  adjutant  behaved  with  great  po- 
liteness, and  made  use  of  the  forms  nfcesaaiy  to  a  penon  in 
the  general^  sttuation,  as  **lfsy  it  please  your  EzoeDency,** 


A  prisoner  of  war  to  oome  and  tell  us  he  wmld 
be  glad  to  see  us  as  private  gentlemea. 

It  has  been  said  tnat  this  is  no  insult  or  dis- 
grace to  the  Congress;  that  the  point  of  honor  is 
hard  to  be  wot  over  in  mulring  the  first  ad- 
vances.    This,  sir,  is  mistaking  the  mitter 
wholly.    He  has  got  over  this  point  of  honor; 
he  has  made  the  first  overtures;  he  has  told 
General  Washington,  by  Colonel  Patnam,  that 
he  wished  that  message  to  be  considered  as 
making'  the  first  step.    His  renewed  attempts 
by  Lord  Drmnmond,  and  now  by  General  »eQ- 
livan,  point  out  to  all  the  world  that  be  has 
made  the  first  step.    It  will  doubtiees  be  related 
at  home,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  already  writ- 
ten, and  boasted  of  to  the  minis^  at  home, 
that  he  has  taken  such  a  part    Therefore,  asj 
evil  or  condescenaon  that  can  attend  seekiDg 
peace  first,  has  been  submitted  to  by  him.   Yet 
has  he  uniformly  avoided  any  circumstance 
that  can  imply  that  we  are  any  thing  else  bot 
subjects  of  the  king  c^  Great  BritiOn,  in  rebel- 
lion.   Such  a  messaffe  as  this,  if  in  any  degree 
intended  as  respectfm  to  us,  ought  to  have  been 
secret;  yet  has  it  been  open  as  tlie  day.   In 
short,  such  a  message  was  unnecessary,  for  if 
he  meant  only  to  conmiunicate  his  mind  to  tiie 
Congress,  by  private  gentlemen,  he  might  bATe 
done  that  many  ways,  and  it  needed  not  to  bave 
been  known,  either  to  the  public  or  the  Con- 
gress, till  these  private  gentlemen  came  here  on 
purpose  to  reveal  it    These  then  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  thb  message  as  itia 
now  before  us,  and  the  questicm  is,  shall  we 
comply  with  it  in  any  degree,  or  not?    Let  na 
ask  what  benefit  shall  be  derived  from  it? 
There  is  none  yet  shown  to  be  possible.    It  baa 
been  admitted  by  every  person,  without  excep- 
tion, who  has  spoken,  that  we  are  not  to  adnut 
a  thought  of  giving  up  the  independence  we 
have  so  latelv  declareo,  and  by  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  expect  that  any  correspondence 
we  can  have  with  him  will  tend  to  peace.    Tet 
I  think  in  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  soch 
reasonings  were  used,  as  seemed  to  me,  only  to 
conclude  that  we  should  grasp  at  it  as  a  nN^ma 
of  peace.    We  were  told  that  it  was  easy  for 
us  to  boast  or  be  valiant  here,  but  that  onr 
armies  were  running  away  before  their  enemiea. 
I  never  loved  boasting,  neither  here  nor  any 
where  else.    I  look  upon  it  as  almost  a  certain 
forerunner  of  disgrace.    I  found  my  hope  of 
success  in  this  cause,  not  in  the  valor  of  Amer- 
icans, or  the  cowardice  of  Britons,  but  upon  the 
justice  of  the  cause,  and  still  more  upon  the 
nature  of  things.    Britain  has  first  ii\}ured  and 
inflamed  America  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
now  attempts,  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  to  carry  on  war  with  thb  who4e  coontry, 
and  force  it  to  absolute  submission.    If  we  take 
the  whole  events  of  the  war  since  it  commenced, 
we  shall  rather  wonder  at  the  unifonnity  of  oor 
success,  than  be  surprised  at  some  cross  evente. 
We  have  seen  bravery  as  well  as  cowardice  in 
this  country,  and  there  are  no  oonaequenoes  ot 
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•ither  that  are  probable,  that  can  be  worth 
menHoning,  as  aaoertaining  the  event  of  the 
contest 

Lord  Howe  speaks  of  a  deoisire  blow  not 
beinff  yet  stmok.  as  if  this  oanse  depended  npon 
one  CMittKe  which  oonid  not  be  avoided.  Sir, 
this  is  a  prodigious  mistake.  We  may  fight  no 
battle  at  all  for  a  long  time,  or  we  m^  lose 
some  battles,  as  was  the  case  with  the  British 
themselves  in  the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1746,  and 
the  cause,  notwithstanding,  be  the  same.  I 
wish  it  were  considerecL  that  neither  loss  nor 
disgrace  worth  mentionmg,  has  be&llen  ns  in 
the  late  engagement,  nor  comparable  to  what 
the  British  troNops  have  often  soffered.  At  the 
battle  of  Preston,  sir,  they  broke  to  pieces  and 
ran  away  like  sheep,  before  a  few  Highlanders. 
I  myself  saw  them  do  the  same  thing  at  Falkirk, 
with  very  little  difference,  a  small  part  only  of 
the  army  making  a  stand,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
whole  retreating  with  precipitation  before  their 
enemies.  Did  tnat  make  any  difference  in  the 
cause!  Ifot  in  the  least— eo  long  as  the  body 
of  the  nation  were  determined,  on  principle, 
against  the  rebels.  Nor  wonld  it  have  made 
any  other  difference,  bnt  in  time,  though  they 
had  got  possession  of  London,  which  they  might 
have  easily  done,  if  they  had  understood  their 
bnoness,  for  the  militia  in  England,  there  gatii- 
ered  together,  behaved  fifty  times  worse  tiian 
that  of  America  has  done  lately.  They  gene- 
rally disbanded  and  ran  off  wholly,  as  soon  as 
the  rebels  came  within  ten  or  twenty  miles  of 
them.  In  short,  sir,  tnm  any  thing  that  has 
happened,  I  see  not  the  least  reason  for  our 
attending  to  this  delusive  message.  On  the 
oontiary,  I  think  it  is  the  very  worst  time  that 
could  be  chosen  for  us,  as  it  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  effect  of  fear,  and  diffuse  the  same 
sphit,  in  some  degree,  throng  different  ranks 
of  men. 

The  improbability  of  any  thing  arising  from 
this  c(»iference,  leading  to  a  just  and  honorable 
peace,  might  be  shown  by  arguments  too  nu- 
merous to  be  even  so  much  as  named.  But 
what  I  shall  onlv  menticm  is,  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely certain,  n-om  every  circumstance,  fh>m 
all  the  proceedings  at  hcnne,  and  Lord  Howe's 
own  explicit  dedaraticm  in  his  letter  to  Doctor 
IVanklin,  that  he  never  will  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  American  States. 

I  observed  that  one  or  two  members  said,  in 
oliiection  to  the  report  of  the  board  of  war. 
that  it  was  like  a  begging  of  the  question,  ana 
niaking  a  preliminaiy  of  the  whole  subiect  in 
debate.  Alas,  sir,  this  is  a  prodigious  mistake  I 
It  was  not  only  not  the  whole,  but  it  was  pro- 
perly no  subject  of  debate  at  all,  till  within 
these  three  months.  We  were  contending  for 
^e  restoration  of  certain  privileges  under  the 
^vemment  of  Great  Bntain,  and  we  were 
praying  for  reunion  with  her.  But  in  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  with  the  universal  approbation 
of ^  all  the  States  now  united,  we  renounced 
^  connection,  and  declared  om^vea  tne 
ttd  independent    Shall  we  bring  this  into 


question  again  f  Is  it  not  a  preliminary  f  Has 
it  not  be^  declared  a  prelinunary  by  many 
ffentkmen,  who  have  yet  given  their  opinion 
for  a  conference,  while  they  have  saia  they 
were  determined  on  no  account,- and  on  no 
condition,  to  give  up  our  Indepenaencef  It  is 
then  a  necessary  preliminary--and  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  mm  any  nunotilios  of  cere- 
mony. If  France  and  ^^and  were  at  war, 
and  they  were  both  desirous  of  peace,  tiiere 
miffht  be  some  little  difficulty  as  to  who  should 
m&e  the  first  proposals;  but  if  one  of  them 
should  daim  the  other  as  they  did  long  ago  as  a 
vassal  or  dependent  subject,  and  shoiud  signify 
a  desire  to  converse  with  the  other,  or  some 
one  deputed  by  him,  and  propose  him  many 
privileges,  so  as  to  make  hun  even  better  than 
before,  I  desire  to  know  how  such  a  proposal 
would  be  received?  If  we  had  been  for  ages 
an  independent  republic,  we  should  feel  wis 
argument  with  all  its  force.  That  we  do  not 
feel  it  shows  that  we  have  not  yet  acquii^ed 
the  whole  ideas  and  habits  of  independence ; 
from  which  I  only  infer,  that  every  step  taken 
in  a  correspondence  as  now  proposed,  will  be  a 
virtual  or  partial  renunciation  of  that  dignity 
so  lately  acquired. 

I  beg  you  would  observe,  sir,  that  Lord  Howe 
himself,  was  fully  sensible  that  the  declaration 
of  independence  precluded  any  treaty,  in  the 
character  in  whicn  he  appeared ;  as  he  is  said 
to  have  lamented  that  he  had  not  arrived  ten 
days  sooner,  before  that  declaration* was  made. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  entering  into  any  cor- 
respondence with  him,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed, is  actually  giving  up,  or  subjecting  to  a 
new  consideration,  the  independence  which  we 
have  declared.  If  I  may  be  aJlowed  to  say 
it  without  offence,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
members  have  unawares  admitted  this,  though 
they  are  not  sensible  of  it;  for  when  tiiey  say, 
that  it  is  refusing  to  treat,  unless  the  whole  be 
granted,  they  must  mean,  that  some  part  of 
the  whole  must  be  left  to  be  discussed  and  ob- 
tained, or  yielded  by  the  treaty. 

But,  sir,  many  members  of  this  House  have 
either  yielded,  or  at  least  supposed,  that  no  de- 
sirable peace,  or  no  real  good,  codd  be  finally 
expected  from  this  correspondence,  which  is 
wished  to  be  set  on  foot ;  but  they  have  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
to  satisfy  them,  that  we  are  always  ready  to 
hear  any  thing  that  will  restore  peace  to  the 
country.  In  this  view,  it  is  considered  as  a 
sort  of  trial  of  skill  between  Lord  Howe  and 
us,  in  the  political  art  As  I  do  truly  believe, 
that  many  members  of  this  House  are  deter- 
mined by  this  circumstance,  I  shall  consider  it 
with  some  attention.  With  this  view,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  pnblic  in  America, 
into  three  great  clMses.  1.  The  tories,  our  se- 
cret enemies.  2.  The  whigs,  the  friends  of  in- 
dependence, our  sincere  and  hearty  supporters. 
8.  The  army,  who  must  fi(^t  for  us. 

As  to  the  first  oi  them,  1  readily  admit  that 
they  are  earnest  for  our  treating.    They  are 
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exulting  in  the  prospeet  of  it;  they  are  spread- 
ing innnmerable  lies  to  forward  it  Thej  are 
treating  tiie  whigs  alreadj  with  insult  and  in- 
solence npon  it  It  has  brought  them  from 
their  Inrkmg  holes;  tii^  have  taken  liberty  to 
say  things  m  o(mseqiienoe  of  it^  which  tiiey 
dnrst  not  have  said  befbre.  In  one  word,  if 
we  set  this  negotiation  on  foot,  it  will  give  new 
force  and  Tigor  to  all  their  seditions  machina- 
tions. Bat,  sir,  shall  tiieir  devices  have  any 
influence  njKNins  at  all!  If  they  hare  at  all,  it 
shonld  be  to  make  ns  sospect  that  side  c^  the 
anestion  which  they  embrace.  In  cases  where 
the  expediency  of  a  measure  is  donbtfol,  if  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  my  ene- 
mies wisned  me  to  do,  I  would  not  be  eaoly 
induced  to  Hi^w  their  advice. 


As  to  the  whigs  and  fHends  of  independenee^ 
I  am  wen  persuaded  that  multitudes  of  fhem 
are  already  dear  in  their  minds,  that  the  c<hi- 
ferenoe  should  be  utterly  r^ected;  and  to  thoee 
who  are  in  doubt  abmit  its  nature,  notidng 
more  wiU  be  requisite  than  a  dear  and  Ml  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  case,  whidi  I  h<^ 
wiU  be  granted  them. 

As  to  the  army,  I  cannot  hdhp  being  of  opin- 
ion, that  nothing  will  more  efmctuauy  deaden 
the  <n>erations  of  war,  than  what  is  proposed. 
We  do  not  oursdves  expect  any  beroflt  firom 
it,  but  they  wHL  And  th^  win  possibly  im- 
pute our  conduct  to  fear  and  jealousy  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  cause,  which  win  add  to  their  ]ffes- 
ent  Httie  discouragement  and  produce  a  timo- 
rous and  despondent  spirit* 


gPEEOH  ON  THE  OOKTEDERATION. 


On  the  deventh  of  June,  1776,  Congress 
resolved,  ''that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  Confederation 
to  be  entered  into  between  these  Colcmies.'* 
The  next  day  they  voted  that  the  committee 
should  consist  of  a  member  from  each  colony, 
and  proceeded  to  an  dection.*  On  the  twelfth 
of  July,  the  committee  reported  a  draught  con- 
sisting of  twenty  articles,  and  the  twenty-sec- 
ond Congress,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
took  the  report  into  consideration,  and  contin- 
ued it  in  debate  until  the  twentietii  of  August, 
when,  in  an  amended  form,  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  House.  On  the  eighth  of  April, 
1777,  it  was  again  taken  up  and  debated  until 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  at  which  time  it 
was  adopted,  the  number  of  the  articles  having 
been  reduced  to  thirteen.— The  fonowing  is 
part  of  a  speech  t  deUvered  by  Doctor  Wither- 
spocm,  during  the  debates: 

The  absdute  necessity  of  union,  to  the  vigor 
and  success  of  those  measures  on  which  we  are 
already  entered,  is  fdt  and  confessed  by  every 
one  of  us  without  exception;  so  far  indeed  that 
those  who  have  expressed  their  fears  or  sus- 
pidons  of  the  existing   confederacy  proving 


•  Th«  mtmhtn  oi  the  oommittM  mm  JoaUh  BarUett, 
aaimiel  Adunt,  Steplwn  Hopkint,  Soger  Bbemum,  B.  B. 
liTingBton,  John  DtoUiiMiii,  ThomM  ITKean,  ThomM 
BtoiM,  Thomai  NelMn,  JoMph  Hew«6,  Edward  BntledgA, 
•nd  Bnttmi  OwlBiMtt  Oftthetweiit7-el^thoCJii]ie,FmB- 
ola  HopUnaoB  wm  added  to  the  oooomiUoe.  Jimmati  qf 
Oimgr^m,  177^777. 

t  Baa  WttkOTipooiili  WotkiiToL  4,  pacaSSB-alio  LttBand 
If oclEa  of  Jolui  AdaBM,  ToL  a,  p^a  496. 


abortive,  have  yet  agreed  in  sayinff  that  there 
must  and  shaU  be  a  confederacy  for  the  pur- 

r«  of  and  tin  the  finishing  of  this  war.  So 
is  weU;  and  so  &r  it  is  pleasing  to  hear 
them  express  their  sentiments.  But  I  entreat 
^ntiemen  calmly  to  consider  how  far  the  giv- 
mg  up  aU  hopes  of  a  lasting  confederacy  among 


*  TUa  apeach  la  takan  from  tlia  fMirth  Tolnma  ci  Wltb- 
arqMon^aworka: 

On  tha  flftlL  of  Baptamber,  177<,  tha  Bepoct  or  the  Board 
of  War,  baiiif  nnder  oonaldoratioii,  the  Goagreaa 

JUtdv^  That  Oanoral  BnUiTaa  ba  raqnaated  to  infcnn 
Lord  Howa,  that  thia  Congren,  baiiif  the  rapraaaatatiTae  of 
the  free  and  independent  Statea  of  Amerleai  eannot,  nith 
propriety,  aend  any  of  Ita  membera  to  oonfer  with  hia  Lord- 
ship in  their  priTate  charMten,  bat,  that,  erer  deelrona  of  ea- 
tabUahlng  peaoe  on  reaaonable  terma,  they  will  aend  a  oom- 
mittee  of  their  body  to  know  whether  he  haa  any  authority 
to  treat  with  peraona  anthoriaed  by  Oongreaa  for  that  pnr- 
poae,  in  behalf  of  Ameriea,  and  what  that  anthovity  ia^  and 
to  hear  eooh  propoaltiona  aa  he  ahall  think  fit  to  make  re- 
qieeting  the  aame. 

That  the  Praiidant  be  dealred  to  write  to  Geaoral  Waah- 
ington,  and  aoqnaint  him  that  it  ia  the  oplnioa  of  Oongreai, 
Bopropoaala  for  making  peaea  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Btataa  of  Amerioa,  oo^^  to  be  reoeiTed  or  at- 
tended to,  nnlem  the  aamebe  made  in  writing,  and  addram- 
ed  to  the  repreaentattraa  of  the  aald  Btatea  in  Oongreaa,  or 
peraona  anthorlied  by  them :  and  if  apptteatlon  ba  made  to 
him  by  any  of  the  eommandera  of  the  BrttiBh  fbroaa  on  that 
aabje^  that  he  inform  them  that  theae  United  Btatea,  who 
entered  into  the  war  only  for  the  defimoe  of  their  Uvea  and 
Ubertlea,  wiU  oheerftilly  agree  to  peaea  on  reaaonable  terma, 
whenoTor  aneh  ahaU  be  propoeed  to  them  in  manner  albra- 
■ald."* 

Theae  reaolottona  were  delirered  to  C^eral  BnlUvan  with 
orden  to  retnm  immediately  to  Lord  Howe,  and  on  the 
alxth  of  September,  Dootor  Franklin,  John  Adama,  and  Ed- 
ward Bntledge,  were  eleoted  to  eoatn  with  the  Britiih 
AdmiraL  They  had  an  Interrlew,  bat  tiie  raeolt  only  oon- 
Tineed  boUi  partiea  that  a  raooneUiation  oonld  net  be  per- 
fbotad  OB  aooh  tarma  aa  the  Britiah  were  iidinad  to  oOm; 
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these  States,  for  their  Mare  eeoiirity  and  im- 
proYttneat,  will  haye  an  effect  upon  the  sta- 
DiUtj  and  efficaoj  <^  eyen  the  temporary 
ooofederacj,  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  ne- 
cenary?  I  am  jfblly  persuaded,  that  when  it 
ceases  to  be  generallj  niown,  that  the  delegates 
of  the  proyinces  consider  a  lasting  nnion  as  im- 
practicable,  it  will  greatlj  derange  the  minds 
of  tiie  people,  and  weaken  their  hands  in  de- 
fence of  their  OQuntry,  which  thej  haye  now 
undertaken  with  so  much  alacrity  and  spirit.  I 
confess  it  woold  to  me  greatlj  dimimsh  the 
gjory  and  importance  of  ue  stragsle,  whether 
oonadered  as  for  the  rights  of  mwokind  in  gen- 
erd,  w  for  the  prosperity  and  h^>pine68  of  this 
consent  in  future  times. 

It  would  quite  depredate  the  object  of  hope, 
as  well  as  plaoe  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
what  would  it  signify  to  risk  our  possesdons, 
and  ahed  our  blood  to  set  ourselyes  free  from 
the  encroachments  and  oppression  of  Great 
Britttn,  with  a  certainty,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
settled  with  them,  of  a  more  lasting  war,  a 
more  unnatural,  more  bloody,  and  much  more 
hc^esswar  among  the  colonies  themselyes? 
Some  of  us  consider  ourselyes  as  acting  for 
posterity  at  present,  having  little  expectation 
of  living  to  see  all  things  fmly  settled,  and  the 
eood  consequences  of  li^rty  taking  effect  But 
now  much  more  uncertain  the  hope  of  seeinff 
the  internal  contests  of  the  colonies  settled 
upon  a  lasting  and  equitable  footing. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  I  have  always 
ooosidered  the  colonies  as  e:qposed  to  at  present, 
is  treachery  among  themselyes,  augmented  by 
bribery  and  corruption  from  our  enemies.  But 
what  force  would  be  added  to  the  arguments 
of  seducers,  if  they  could  say  with  truth,  that 
it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  we  succeeded 
against  Great  Britain  or  not,  for  we  must  in  the 
m  be  subjected,  the  greatest  part  of  us,  to  the 
power  of  one  or  more,  of  the  strongest  or  lan;- 
est  of  the  American  States?  And  here  I  would 
apply  the  argument  which  we  have  so  often 
lued  against  Great  Britain— that  in  all  history 
we  see  that  the  shiyes  of  freemen,  and  the  sub- 
ject States  of  republics,  have  been,  of  all  others, 
the  most  grieyously  oppressed.  I  do  not  think 
the  records  of  time  can  produce  an  instance  of 
daves  treated  with  so  much  barbarity,  as  the 
Helotes  by  the  Lacedssmonians,  who  were  the 
most  illustrious  champions  for  liberty  in  all 
Oreece;  or  of  proyinces  more  plundered  and 
spoiled  than  the  States  conquered  by  the  Bo- 
inans,  for  one  hundred  years  before  Cffisar*s 
dictatorship.  The  reason  is  pliun,  there  are 
numy  great  men  in  free  States.  There  were 
many  consular  gentlemen  in  that  great  repub- 
lic, who  all  considered  themselyes  as  greater 
than  kings,  and  must  have  kingly  fortunes, 
which  they  had  no  other  way  of  aoouiring  but 
by  ffoyemments  of  provinces,  which  lasted  gen- 
mly  but  one  year,  and  seldom  more  than  two. 

In  what  I  have  already  said,  or  may  say,  or 
any  cases  I  may  state,  I  hope  every  gentleman 
^  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  not 


the  most  distant  view  to  particular  persons  or 
societies,  and  mean  only  to  reason  firom  the 
usual  course  of  things,  and  the  prc^Judices  in- 
separable firom  men  as  such.  And  can  we  help 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  de- 
gree, not  only  of  the  corruption  of  particular 
persons,  but  the  defection  of  particular  prov- 
mces  from  the  present  confederacy,  if  they 
consider  our  success  itself  as  only  a  prelude  to 
contests  of  a  more  dreadftil  nature,  and  indeed 
much  more  properly  a  civil  war,  than  that  which 
now  often  obtains  tiie  name!  Must  not  small 
colonies,  in  particular,  be  in  danger  of  saying, 
we  must  secure  ourselves?  If  the  colonies  are 
independent  States,  separate  and  disunited, 
after  this  war,  we  may  be  sure  of  coming  off 
by  the  worse.  We  are  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tend with  several  of  them.  Our  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  our  trade  with  them,  must  be  upon 
such  terms  as  they  shall  be  pleased  to  prescribe. 
What  will  be  the  ccmsequence  of  this?  Will 
they  not  be  ready  to  prefer  putting  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
or  Holland,  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyrfijmj 
of  then*  neighbors,  who  were  lately  their  equals? 
Nor  would  it  be  at  all  impossible  that  they 
should  enter  into  such  rash  engagements,  as 
would  prove  their  own  destruction,  from  a 
mixture  of  apprehended  necessity  and  real 
resentment. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  breaking  off 
this  confederacy,  and  leaving  it  unfini^ed  after 
we  have  entered  upon  it  will  be  only  poetoon- 
ing  the  duty  to  some  future  period?  Alas! 
nothing  can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  that  sup- 
position. Does  not  all  history  cry  out,  that  a 
common  danger  is  the  great  and  only  effectual 
means  of  settling  difficulties,  and  composing 
differences?  Have  we  not  experienced  its  effi- 
cacy in  producing  such  a  aeffree  of  nnion 
through  these  colonies,  as  nobody  would  have 
prophesied,  and  hardly  any  would  have  ex- 
pected? 

I^  therefore,  at  present,  when  the  danger  is 
yet  imminent,  when  it  is  so  &r  from  being  over,- 
that  it  is  but  coming  to  its  height,  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  this 
confederacy,  what  madness  is  it  to  suppose  that 
there  ever  will  be  a  time,  or  that  drcumstances 
will  so  change  as  to  make  it  even  probable  that 
it  will  be  done  at  an  after  season?  Will  not  tiie 
very  same  difficulties  that  are  in  our  way, 
be  in  the  way  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
us?  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  be  ignorant 
of  them,  or  inattentive  to  them?  Will  they 
not  have  the  same  jealousies  of  each  other,  the 
same  attachment  to  local  prejudices,  and  par- 
ticular interest?  So  certain  is  this,  that  I  look 
upon  it,  as  on  the  repentance  of  a  dnner. 
ifvery  day^s  delay,  though  it  adds  to  the  neces- 
sity, yet  an^ents  the  difficulty  and  takes  from 
the  inclination. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  been  thrown  out, 
by  which  some  seem  to  persuade  themselves  of^ 
and  others  to  be  m(»«  indifferent,  about  the 
success  of  a  confederacy,  that  from  the  nature 
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of  men,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  time  must 
oome  when  it  will  be  dissolved  and  broken  in 
pieces.  I  am  none  of  those,  who  either  denj 
or  conceal  the  depravity  of  hnman  nature,  till 
it  is  purified  by  the  light  of  tmth,  and  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.  Yet,  I  appre- 
hend there  is  no  force  in  that  reasoning  at  alL 
Shall  we  establish  nothing  good  because  we 
know  it  cannot  be  etemalf  l&aU  we  live  with- 
out government,  because  every  constitution  has 
its  old  age  and  its  period?  Because  we  know 
that  we  shall  die,  shall  we  take  no  pains  to 
preserve  or  lengthen  out  life?  Far  from  it,  sir: 
it  only  requires  the  more  watchful  attention  to 
settle  government  upon  the  best  principles  and 
in  the  wisest  manner,  that  it  may  last  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit 

But  I  beg  leave  to  say  something  more, 
though  with  some  risk  that  it  will  be  thought 
visionary  and  romantic.  I  do  expect,  Mr.  Ire- 
sident,  a  progress,  as  in  every  other  human  art, 
80  in  the  order  and  perfecdon  of  human  so- 
ciety, greater  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  why 
should  we  be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  urging  it 
forward?  It  is  certain,  I  think,  that  human 
science  and  religion  have  kept  company  together 
and  greatly  assisted  each  otner's  progress  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  say  that  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  are  in  the  same  proportion  in  particu- 
lar persons,  but  they  have  a  great  and  niendly 
influence  upon  one  another,  in  societies  and 
la^r  bodies. 

There  have  been  great  improvements,  not 
only  in  human  knowledge,  but  in  human  na- 
ture, the  promss  of  which  can  be  easily  traced 
in  history.    Every  body  is  able  to  look  back  to 


the  time,  in  Europe,  when  the  liberal  tenU- 
ments  that  now  prevail  upon  the  rights  of  ood- 
science,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  absvi 
It  is  but  little  above  two  hundred  years  sinoe 
that  enlarged  system,  called  the  balanoe  of 
power,  took  place,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  a 

Cter  step,  Arom  the  former  disunited  and 
He  situation  of  kingdoms  and  States,  to 
their  present  condition,  Sian  it  would  be  from 
their  present  condition  to  a  state  of  more  per- 
fect and  lasting  union.  It  is  not  impcenUe, 
that  in  Mure  tmies  all  the  States  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  may  see  it  proper,  by  aone 
plan  of  union,  to  perpetuate  security  and  peace, 
and  sure  I  am,  a  well  planned  confederacj 
among  the  States  of  America  may  hand  down 
the  blessings  ofpeace  and  public  order  to  numj 
generations.  The  union  of  the  seven  proriaoeB 
of  the  low  countries  has  never  yet  been  bro- 
ken, and  they  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
strength  and  wealth.  Neither  have  the  cantoiu 
of  Switzerland  ever  broken  among  themsdfes, 
though  there  are  some  of  them  Protestants,  and 
some  of  them  Papists,  by  public  establishment 
Not  onlv  so,  but  tnese  confederacies  are  seldom 
engaged  in  a  war  with  other  nations.  Wan 
are  generally  between  monarohs,  or  singie 
States  that  are  large.  A  confederatioD,  of  it^ 
selfj  keeps  war  at  a  distance  f^om  the  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

For  all  these  reasons,  sir,  I  humbly  vppn- 
hend  that  every  argument  from  honor,  interest, 
safety,  and  necessity,  conspire  in  pressing  ns  to 
a  coniederacy,  and  if  it  be  seriouuy  attempted, 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  en- 
deavors, it  will  be  happily  accomplished. 


THE  CONVKNTION  WITH  BUROOTVE. 


General  Burgoyne  surrendered  to  General 
Gates,  on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1777. 
The  articles  of  convention  not  being  oomi^ied 
with  by  the  British  general,  Congress  took  into 
consideration  a  series  of  resolutions,  suspend- 
ing the  embarkation  of  the  British  troops,  until 
a  distinct  and  explicit  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention should  be  properly  notified  by  the 
Court  of  Great  Britain  to  Congress.  On  these 
resolutions  the  following  speech  was  made: 

Me.  Pbesidsnt  :  I  am  sensible  as  every  other 
gentleman  in  this  House  seems  to  be,  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  present  question.  It 
is  of  much  moment,  as  to  private  persons,  so 
to  every  incorporated  society,  to  preserve  its 
fiuth  and  honor  in  solemn  contracts:  and  it  is 
especially  so  to  us,  as  representing  the  United 
States  of  America,  associated  so  lately  and  Just 
beginning  to  i^pear  upon  the  public  stage.    I 


hope,  therefore,  we  shall  detest  the  thooghts 
of  embracing  any  measure  which  shall  but  <q) 
pear  to  be  mean,  captious,  or  insidious,  what- 
ever advantage  may  seem  to  arise  from  it  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  interest  of  this  continent 
is  committed  to  our  care,  it  is  our  duty,  and  it 
will  be  expected  of  us,  that  we  give  the  utmost 
attention  that  the  public  suffer  no  XDiwryhj 
deception,  or  abuse  and  insult,  on  the  part  of 
our  enemies. 

On  the  first  of  these  principles  it  is  clearly 
my  opinion  that  we  ou^ht^  agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  the  first  resolution  reported,  to  ^ 
that  the  convention  is  not  so  oroken,  on  the 
part  of  General  Burgoyne,  as  to  entitle  us  to 
reftise  compliance  with  it  on  ours,  and  detahi 
him  and  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  I  admit 
that  there  is  something  very  suspicious  in^ 
circumstance  of  the  colors,  when  compared 
with  his  letter  in  the  London  Gazette,  which 
makes  mention  of  the  British  colors  being  tern 
fiying  upon  the  fort  I  agree,  at  the  same  time, 
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that  the  pretenoe  of  the  eartoaeh-bozes  not 
bttug  mentioned  in  the  oonvention,  is  plainlj 
mn  evasion.  Thej  ought^  in  fiEnr  construction, 
to  be  comprehended  nnder  more  expressions  of 
that  oapitcdation,  than  one — arms,  anminnition 
— ^warlike  stores.  Thej  were  so  understood  at 
the  oapitohition  of  8t.  John's.  In  this  present 
instance  many  of  them  were  deliyered  np, 
which  certainlj  ought  to  have  been  the  case 
with  all  or  none.  And  once  more,  I  admit  that 
the  detention  of  the  bayonets  in  the  instances 
in  which  it  was  done,  was  undeniably  un- 
just* 

As  to  the  first  of  these  particulars,  I  am  un- 
willing to  distrust  the  honor' of  a  gentleman 
acdemnlj given;  and  therefore,  as  General  Bur- 
goyne  has  given  his  honor  to  General  G^tes, 
that  the  colors  were  left  in  Canada,  I  suppose 
it  is  substantially  true,  whatever  small  exception 
there  might  be  to  it  The  colors  seen  flying 
at  Tioonderoga,  were  perhaps  old  colors  occa- 
sionally found  there,  or  perhaps  taken  from 
some  of  the  vessels  lying  at  that  place,  and 
left  there  when  the  army  proceeded  further  up 
the  country.  This  is  the  rather  probable,  that 
if  the  regiments  in  general  had  had  colors,  they 
must  have  been  see^  very  frequentl  v  by  our 
army  in  the  battles,  or  upon  the  march. 

Ajb  to  the  other  circumstances,  they  are  so 
mean  and  little  in  their  nature,  that  I  suppose 
them  to  have  arisen  from  the  indiscretion  of 
individuals,  quite  unknown  to  the  commander- 
in-chief^  or  even  to  the  officers  in  general 

We  ought  also  to  consider,  th^  it  was  so 
unexpected,  and  must  have  been  so  humiliating 
a  thing,  for  a  whole  British  army  to  surrender 
their  arm&  and  deliver  themselves  up  prisoners 
to  those  01  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
q>eak  with  such  contempt  and  disdain — that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  common  sol- 
diers did  some  things  out  of  spite  and  ill  humor, 
not  to  be  justified.  To  all  these  considerations 
I  will  only  add,  that  though  the  want  of  the 
colors  deprives  us  of  some  ensigns  of  triumph 
which  it  would  have  been  very  ffrateful  to  the 
different  States  to  have  distributed  among  them, 
and  to  have  preserved  as  monuments  of  our  vic- 
tory, the  other  things  are  so  trifling  and  unes- 
aential,  that  it  would  probably  be  considered 
as  taking  an  undue  advantage,  if  we  should  re- 
tain the  whole  army  here  on  that  account  I 
would,  therefore,  sir,  have  it  clearly  asserted, 
that  though  we  are  not  insensible  of  those  ir- 
regularities, and  they  may  contribute  to  make 
OS  attentive  to  what  shall  hereafter  pass  before 


*  Im  th«  retam  of  th«  ordimoe  uid  •tores  tek«B  from 
G«B6f»l  Borgojne,  no  inentloii  was  made  <tf  •tondanK  >niU- 
taf7  «Ii6«t«  medidiiM,  or  teats.  The  muskets  smoanted 
mdf  to  464T,  ft  amnber  aoi  eqasl  to  the  prisoaers  who  sor- 
Tsadsred  sgrseablj  to  the  eoareattoa,  sad  all  those  moskets 
were  retained  nnflt  for  serrtee ;  there  were  only  ttS  eer^ 
to«eh  boxes,  aad  the  aamber  of  bayonets  was  greatly  In- 
teior  to  the  moskets,  sad  these  as  well  as  the  oatlasses, 
wate  reCaned  "*  without  seabbardi"  or  belts.— •AwtmiIs  ^ 


the  embarkation,  we  do  not  consider  them  as 
such  breaches  of  the  convention,  as  will  au- 
thorize us  in  justice  to  declare  it  void. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  it  is  our  indispensa- 
ble duty  to  use  the  greatest  vigilance  and  to 
act  with  the  greatest  fimmess,  in  seeing  that 
Justice  be  done  to  the  American  States.  Not 
only  caution,  but  what  I  may  call  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  indecent 
in  such  a  case.  This  will  be  justified  by  the 
knowledge  of  mankind.  History  affords  us 
many  examples  of  evasive  and  artfhl  conduct 
in  some  of  the  greatest  men  and  most  respecta- 
ble nations,  when  hard  pressed  by  their  neces- 
sities, or  when  a  great  advantage  was  in  view. 
The  behavior  of  tne  Romans  when  their  army 
was  taken  at  the  Oaudine  Forks,  may  be  pro- 
duced as  one.  The  conduct  of  the  Samnites 
was  not  over-wise;  but  that  of  the  Romans 
was  dishonorable  to  the  last  degree,  though 
there  are  civilians  who  defend  it  Their  con- 
sul, after  his  army  ha«l  passed  through  the  yoke, 
a  symbol  at  that  time  of  the  utmost  infamy, 
made  a  peace  with  the  Samnites.  The  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  it,  but  kept  up  a  show  of  re- 
gard to  the  faith  plighted,  by  delivering  up  tiie 
consul  to  the  Samnites,  to  be  used  as  they 
thought  proper.  That  people  answered  as  was 
easily  suggested  by  plain  common  sense,  that  it 
was  no  reparation  at  all  to  them  to  torment  or 
put  one  man  to  death ;  but  that  if  they  disa- 
vowed the  treaty,  they  ought  to  send  back  the 
army  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  in  which  they 
had  been  surrounded.  No  such  thing  however 
was  done.  But  the  Romans,  notwithstanding, 
immediately  broke  the  league ;  and  with  the 
same  army,  which  had  been  let  go,  or  a  great 
part  of  i^  brought  the  unhappy  Samnites  to 
aestruction.  Such  instances  may  be  brought 
from  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times.  It  is 
even  the  opinion  of  many  persons  of  the  best 
judgment,  that  the  convention  entered  into  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Oumberland  was  by  no  means 
strictiy  observed  by  the  Gourt  of  London. 

When  I  consider  this,  sir,  I  confess  I  look 
upon  the  expression  in  General  fiurgoyne's  let- 
ter to  General  Gates,  of  November  fourteenth, 
as  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  For  no  other 
and  better  reason,  even  so  mudi  as  pretended, 
than  that  his  auarters  were  not  so  commodious 
as  he  expected,  he  declares  the  public  faith  is 
broke  and  we  are  tiie  immediate  sufierers."^ 
In  this  he  expressly  declares  and  subscribes  his 


*  la  this  letter  Oeaeral  Bnrgojne  complained  that  his 
troops  hadnotbeea  ftiraished  with  saeh  quarters  as  thej 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  coatinaed:  **  While  I  state  to  yoa, 
sir,  this  yery  anezpecfed  treatment,  I  entirely  aeqnit  lli^or 
General  Heath,  and  erery  gentleman  of  the  military  depart- 
ment, of  any  inattention  to  tiie  pabllo  iUth  engaged  in  the 
CoareatioB.  They  do  what  they  can,  bnt  while  the  supreme 
powera  of  tiie  State  are  onaUe  or  anwilUng  to  enforce  their 
aathoHty,  aad  the  inhaUtaata  waat  the  hospitality,  or  iadeed 
the  conmioa  dTillsation  to  assist  as  iNrithoat  it,  the  pnbUo 
fldth  is  broke  and  we  aia  the  Immediate  safllsrarik**   HmOCt 
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opinion,  that  the  Convention  is  broken  on  onr 
part,  and  in  the  last  expression,  we  are  the  im- 
mediate iu^eren^  everj  person  mnst  perceive  a 
menacing  intimation  of  who  shall  be  the  sof- 
ferers  when  he  shall  have  it  in  his  power. 

Being  snfficientlj  settled  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  I  shall  foond  mj  opinion,  it  is  nnne- 
oessarj  for  me  to  give  an  accoant  of  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  or  to  heap  np  citations  fh>m 
^e  numerous  writers  on  that  snbject  Bat 
that  what  I  shall  say  maj  have  the  greater 
force,  I  beg  it  maj  be  observed  that  the  law 
of  natore  and  nations  is  nothing  else  bnt  the 
law  of  general  reason,  or  those  obligaticms  of 
daty  from  reason  and  conscience  on  one  indi- 
vidual to  another,  antecedent  to  any  particular 
law  derived  from  the  social  compact,  or  even 
actoal  consent.  On  this  account  it  is  called  the 
law  of  nature,  and  because  there  are  very  rarely 
to  be  found  any  parties  in  such  a  free  State, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  except  independent 
nations,  therefore,  it  is  also  caled  the  law  of 
nations.  One  nation  to  another  is  Just  as  man 
to  man  in  a  state  of  nature.  Keeping  this  in 
view,  a  person  of  integrity  will  pass  as  sound  a 
lodgment  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  by  consult- 
ing his  own  hewt)  as  by  turning  over  books 
and  systems.  The  chief  use  of  books  and  svs- 
tems  is  to  apply  the  principle  to  particular 
cases  and  suppositions,  differently  classed,  and 
to  point  out  the  practice  of  nations  in  several 
minute  and  special  particulars,  which,  unless 
ascertained  by  practice,  would  be  very  uncer- 
tain and  ambiguous. 

But,  sir,  I  must  beg  your  attention,  and  that 
of  the  House,  to  the  nature  of  the  case  before 
us — at  least,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stated. 
I  am  afraid  that  some  membm  may  be  misled 
by  considering  this  declaration  of  General  Bur- 

f>yne  as  an  irregularity  of  the  same  species,  if 
may  speak  so,  with  the  other  indiscretions,  or 
even  frauds,  if  you  please  to  call  them  so,  of 
withholding  the  cartouch  boxes,  or  hiding  or 
stealing  the  bayonets.  The  question  is  not, 
whether  this  or  the  other  thing  done  bvthe 
army  is  a  breach  of  the  Convention.  I  have^ 
for  my  part,  given  up  all  these  particulars,  ana 
declarea  my  willingness  to  rati^  the  Conven- 
tion after  I  have  heard  them,  and  believe  them 
to  be  true.  But  we  have  here  the  declared 
opinion  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  the  public 
fruth  is  broken  by  the  other.  Now,  the  Am- 
plest man  in  the  world  knows,  that  a  mutual 
onerous  contract  is  always  conditional,  and  that 
if  the  ccmdition  fails  on  one  side,  whether  from 
necessity  or  fr^ud,  the  other  is  free.  Therefore, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  Mr.  Bur- 
ffoyne  is  of  opinion  that  the  Convention  is 
broken  on  our  part,  he  will  not  hold  to  it  on 
his.  He  Fould  act  the  part  of  a  fool  if  he  did. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  to  say  his  opinion  is 
ill-founded  or  ui^ust,  as  it  manifestly  is  in  the 

g resent  case,  for  whether  it  is  just  or  ui^ust,  if 
'»  is  really  nis  opinion,  (and  we  should  wrong 
his  sincerity  to  doubt  it,)  the  consequences  are 
the  same  with  respect  to  us.    Men  do  often. 


perhaps  graierally,  adhere  wiA  greater  obsti- 
nacy to  opinions  that  are  ill,  thui  thoee  that 
are  well  founded,  and  avexige  imaginary  or 
trifling  ii\)uries  with  greater  violence,  than 
those  that  are  real  or  great.  Nay,  we  may 
draw  an  argument  for  our  danger  from  the  very 
ii\}ustioe  of  his  complaint  If  he  has  conoeived 
the  Convention  to  oe  broken  on  so  frivolous  a 
pretence  as  that  his  lodging  is  not  quite  com- 
modious, after  the  just  caution  inserted  by 
General  Gates  in  the  preliminary  artidea,  wh^ 
have  we  to  expect  from  him  as  soon  as  he  shall 
recover  his  liberty  and  the  power  of  doing  mis- 
chief f  It  shows  a  disposition  to  find  fiault  and 
an  impatience  under  his  present  confinement, 
the  friture  effects  of  which  we  have  ^e  greatest 
reason  to  dread. 

The  more  I  consider  this  matter,  sir,  the 
more  it  strikes  me  with  its  force.  General 
Gates  says,  upon  the  subject  of  accconmodation, 
aranted  as  far  ak  drevmetaneet  toiU  admit. 
Was  not  this  proper  and  necessary?  It  was 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  General  Bnrgoyne, 
accustomed  to  the  ^lendor  of  the  British  ooart^ 
and  possessed  with  ideas  of  his  own  importance, 
would  be  but  ill  pleased  with  the  best  accom- 
modations that  could  be.  obtained  for  him,  and 
his  numerous  followers,  in  one  of  the  frugal 
States  of  New  England.  It  was  also  in  Uie 
neighborhood  of  a  place  not  expecting,  in  the 
least,  the  honpr  of  such  ^ests,  which  had  been 
long  the  seat  of  war — ^which  had  been  exhaosted 
by  our  army  and  plundered  by  theirs.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  recollection  of  the 
ruin  of  Charlestown,  the  burning  of  which,  if  I 
mistake  not^  in  a  letter  of  his  from  Boston  to 
England,  he  calls  a  glorious  light,  might  have 
prevented  his  complaints,  even  though  he  had 
less  elbow  room  than  he  wished  for.  But  as 
circumstances  stand,  by  what  conduct  shall  we 
be  able  to  satisfy  himf  When  will  pretenoea 
ever  be  wanting  to  one  seeking  to  prove  the 
Convention  brolen,  when  it  is  his  inclinatioii 
or  his  interest  to  do  so? 

It  has  been  said,  sir,  that  we  ought  not  to 
take  this  declaration  of  his  in  so  scions  a  man- 
ner, that  it  was  written  rashly  and  in  the  heat  of 
Session,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
read  such  consequences  from  it  All  this  I 
believe  to  be  strictly  true.  It  mrobably  Mi 
from  him  in  passion,  and  very  unadvisedly.  But 
is  he  the  first  person  that  has  rashly  b^anyed  his 
own  mischievous  designs?  Or  is  this  a  reason 
for  our  not  avidling  ourselves  of  the  hi^py  dis- 
covery? His  folly  in  this  instance  is  our  good 
fortune.  He  is  a  man,  sir,  whom  I  never  saw, 
though  I  have  been  more  than  once  in  En^and ; 
but  if  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  him,  after 
having  read  his  lofty  and  sonorous  prodamation 
and  some  other  productions,  I  should  say  what 
was  not  true.  He  is  evidently  a  man,  showy, 
vain,  impetuous,  and  rash.  It  is  repivted  of 
General  Gates,  from  whom  I  never  heard  that 
any  other  words  of  boasting  or  ostentation  feD, 

I  that  he  said  he  knew  Burgoyne,  and  thai  he 
could  build  a.  wall  for  him  to  run  hia  head 
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Bgsiiist.  I  do  not  bj  tsay  means  approve  of 
boaatinff  in'generaL  I  think  a  man  should  not 
boast  of  what  he  has  done^  much  lees  of  what 
he  obIj  means  to  do;  yet  I  oannot  help  saying 
that  this  was  a  most  aconrate  prediction,  whiol^ 
with  the  event  that  followed  it^  plainly  points 


out  to  ns  the  oharaeter  of  General  Bnrgoyne. 
Do  yon  think  that  snoh  a  man  would  not  take 
the  advantage  of  this  pretended  breach  of  the 
Convention  on  onr  part,  and  endeavor  to  wipe 
off  the  reproach  of  his  late  ignominious  surren- 
der by  some  signal  or  desperate  undertaking.'** 


AFPOIKnaENT  OF  FLENIPOTEMTIABIES. 


This  speech  was  delivered  by  Doctor  With- 
enpoon,  in  the  Continental  Congress,  in  the 
year  1779,*  at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  the 
appointment  of  foreign  ministers: 

Mr.  Pbistoent  : — ^I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that 
after  going  through  the  instructions  to  be  given 
to  our  plenipotentiary  or  plenipotentiaries,  we 
should  have  so  warm  a  debi^  and  indeed, 
aeem  to  be  so  equally  divided  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  should  be  one,  or  more,  to 
whom  we  will  intrust  the  negotiation. 

As  to  the  practice  of  European  nations,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  so  various  as  not  to  afford  any  argu- 
ment on  one  side  or  the  other;  we  may  appoint 
one  or  more, — there  will  be  nothing  singular 
or  remarkable  in  it,  so  as  to  make  our  conduct 
look  like  ignorance  in  such  matters.  I  am  in- 
elmed  to  wink,  however,  that  negotiations  are 
generally  conducted  near  to  their  conclusion 
by  one  confidential  person,  though  after  the 
more  important  preliminaries  are  settled,  more 
may  be  sometimes  appointed  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  the  conclusion.  We  are,  there- 
fore, at  liberty  to  determine  ourselves,  wholly 
by  Uie  general  reason  and  nature  of  the  thing 
and  our  own  particular  circumstances. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  on  the  nde  of  one 
person,  it  may  be  said,  there  will  be  more  pre- 
eisioD,  more  expedition,  more  uniformity,  and 
more  certainty  of  agreement  with  others  and 
conristency  with  hmiselfl  And  the  person 
whom  we  have  employed  is  a  man  of  sound 
and  dear  understanding,  and  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage oi  being  a  long  time  in  Europe,  and  no 
doabt  has  been  turning  his  thou^^ts,  and  mak- 
ing enquiries  upon  the  subject  ever  since  he 
went  there,  so  that  we  may  suppose  him  pretty 
ripdy  advised. 

On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  that,  if 
al<»ie,  he  might  be  at  a  loss,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  advantage  to  him  to  have  the  advice  of 
others.  It  is  even  said,  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  others  better  acquainted  with  ptfts  of  the 
country  different  from  those  with  which  he  has 
been  chiefly  oonnected«  As  to  council,  that 
does  not  strike  me  mnoh-^>erhaps  there  is 
mater  safety  in  one  than  three,  because  he  is 
niny  rei|>on8ible,  whereas,  if  a  common  council 
is  taken,  the  blame  is  divided  and  every  one  is 
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lees  difilculted  to  Justify  his  conduct  in  the  issue. 
Besides,  Is  there  no  danger  to  the  cause  itself 
from  an  obstinate  division  of  sentiments  in 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
it?  This  would  expose  us,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  observed  it,  and  might  perhaps, 
give  less  respect  to  what  each  or  all  of  them 
might  say  or  do. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  persons  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
what  circumstances  in  a  negotiation  of  this 
kiod,  can  be  peculiar  to  one  piui;  of  the  country 
more  than  another.  If  it  were  to  make  rules 
for  the  internal  government,  taxation,  or  com- 
merce of  the  States,  there  would  be  some  force 
in  the  renuirk,  but  when  it  is  only  to  make 
peace,  for  the  liberty  and  protection  of  all, 
there  seems  to  be  little  weight  in  it 

But  now  let  us  consider  our  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
difference  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Count 


•  Th«  Mkmlng  reioliitloas  wtm  adopted  by  Congress,  on 
the  8th  of  Jenwtfj,  1778: 

Jie$ol94dt  That  u  many  of  the  cartonsh  boxet,  and  iOTe- 
ral  Other  aitides  ot  military  aeeoatrementi,  annexed  to  the 
penona  of  the  non-eoininisdoned  oAoen  and  soldiers,  in- 
doded  in  the  Gonrenftion  eC  Baratosa,  have  not  been  delir- 
ered  np,  the  ConTention,  on  the  part  of  the  British  army, 
has  not  been  striotly  eoropUed  with. 

BMohedt  That  the  reftissl  of  Uentenant  Oenersl  Bnr- 
goyne to  give  desoriptlTe  lists  ot  the  non-eonmilssioned 
oAoers  and  piiTates  belonging  to  his  army,  subsequent  to 
his  declaration  that  the  pabUo  iUth  was  broke,  is  considered 
by  Congress  in  an  alarming  point  of  tIcw,  sinee  a  oompUance 
with  the  resolution  of  Conpess  eonld  only  hare  been  preju- 
dicial to  that  army,  in  esse  of  an  tnftaotion  of  the  ConrentUm 
on  their  part 

J?siol»s<f,  That  tiie  ehaige  made  by  Lieutenant  Qeneral 
Burgoyne,  in  his  letter  to  11^  General  Gates,  of  the  14th 
eC  November,  of  a  breach  of  pubUo  IUth  on  the  part  of  these 
States,  is  not  warranted  by  the  just  constnwtkm  of  any  arti- 
cle of  the  CooTention  of  Saratoga;  that  it  is  a  strong  indica* 
tion  of  his  intention,  and  aflbrds  just  ground  of  tb$r  that  he 
will  aTaU  himself  of  snoh  pretended  breach  of  the  Conven- 
tion, in  order  to  disengage  himselt  and  the  army  under  him, 
of  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  these  United  States,  and 
that  security  which  these  States  hare  had  tn  his  personal 
honor  is  hereby  destroyed. 

R4tohsdt  Therefore,  That  the  embaikation  oTLientenant 
Genersl  Burgoyne,  snd  the  troops  under  his  command,  be 
suspended  till  a  distinct  and  explicit  ratiJicatioB  of  the  Con- 
Tcntion  of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  by  the  court 
ofGieat  Britain  to  Coagrsik**  JlMmttii^  Otm^rm,  1X19. 
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de  Yergenndt.  I  hsTd  giren  particnUr  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  said  in  his  letter  npon  that 
Bubject)  and  all  that  has  been  said  by  the  min- 
ister of  France  here,  and  there  was  not  one 
hint  given  that  oonld  lead  nsto  think  it  was 
their  desire  or  expectation  that  he  should  be 
dismissed  or  superseded,  or  even  bridled  bj  the 
addition  of  others  in  the  commission.  We  have 
fvlXj  complied  with  their  desire  npon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  instructions.  There  is  the  greatest 
reason  to  think  that  thej  are  well  satisfied  upon 
it  But  if  we  should  stUl  go  fhrther,  and  either 
discharge  him,  or  do  what  is  in  substance  the 
same,  or  might  be  supposed  or  conceived  bj 
him  to  be  the  same,  this  would  be  rather  an 
act  of  too  great  obsequiousness,  and  but  an  ill 
example  for  the  future  conduct  of  our  affairs. 
What  we  do  now  will  be  often  mentioned  in 
after  times,  and  if  the  like  practice  prevail,  it 
will  discourage  public  servants  fix>m  fidelity, 
and  lessen  their  dignity  and  firmness.  There 
is  also  some  reason  to  fear  that  there  may  not 
be  the  most  perfect  agreement  among  them, 
and  if  a  Jealousy  in  point  of  affection  between 
them  should  arise,  it  might  be  still  more  fatal 
than  a  difference  in  opinion.  Ton  may  observe 
that  Doctor  Franklin  particularly  mentions  the 
impropriety  of  having  more  ministers  than  one 
at  one  court,  and  in  the  same  place.  We  have 
felt  the  bad  consequences  of  that  already,  in 
more  instances  than  one.  Congress  were  led 
into  such  steps  as  ended  in  our  parting  with 
Mr.  Lee,  chiefly  by  the  argument  of  his  being 
'disagreeable  to  the  French  court,  and  though 
he  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  able, 
faithfVil,  and  active  servants  we  ever  had,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  disinterested,  he  was 
but  barely  able  to  go  off  with  a  cold  ceremonial 
adieu,  that  had  very  little  in  it  of  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  services,  or  cordial  approbation. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect,  Mr.  President,  that 
so  early  m  the  history  of  this  new  State,  per- 
sons in  public  employment  should  be  so  prone 
to  enter  into  ambitions  contentions  and  push 
one  another  into  disgrace. 

I  cannot  help  putting  you  in  mind,  upon  this 
subject,  of  what  has  just  now  come  to  light. 
Ton  are  informed  bj  the  French  court,  in  the 
most  authentic  manner,  and  indeed,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  it  is  by  implication  s£  least  in  the 
king's  letter,  that  you  had  been  ill  served  by 
the  people  you  employed  there,  and  cheated 
both  in,  point  of  quality  and  price,  and  that  on 
this  account  they  intend  to  give  directions  on 
that  subject  themselves.  Now,  sir^  perhaps  it 
may  be  news  to  many  members  of  this  body, 
that  these  were  the  very  contracts  made  by 
Mr.  Deane,  without  the  knowledge'  or  consent 
of  Mr.  Lee,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  loudly  complained. 
These  were  the  very  servants  whose  accounts 
Mr.  Lee  objected  to,  and  whose  conduct  he 
censured,  fiut  what  did  he  get  by  it?  Mr. 
Deane  was  supported  by  his  venerable  old 
friend,  as  he  called  him;  Mr.  Lee  was  com- 
plained of  as  iealous  and  troublesome,  and  dis- 
agreeable to  the  oonrt  of  France ;  and  not  only 


opposed  and  slighted  by  many  members  of  fldi 
House,  but  I  may  say  attacked  and  ^peneeoted 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  been  sup- 
ported with  a  generous  frankness  by  othen^ 
might  have  end^  in  public  infismy. 

I  have  Just  farther  upon  this  subject  to  ob- 
serve, that  you  very  lately  sent  a  new  miin0t«r 
to  the  French  court,  Mr.  Laurens,  a  measure 
much  disapproved  by  many,  and  it  was  then 
foretold  it  would  be  a  disgraceful  thing  to 
Doctor  Franklin.  Probably  he  has  conodfed 
it  in  that  light,  and  as  he  has  no  desire  at  iH 
to  return  home,  I  am  well  convinced  thattiiis 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  desire^  expressed  in  his 
last  letter,  to  resign  his  commission. 

Some  have  mentioned  the  importance  of  the 
matter,  and  that  the  chance  is  greater  against 
corruption,  where  three  are  to  be  taken  oti^ 
than  one.  It  is  verv  true,  that  ceteris  parilras, 
as  is  commonly  said,  there  is  a  greater  chance 
for  one  incorruptible  person  in  three  tiianin 
one;  but  there  are  single  persons  in  ▼horn I 
would  confide  as  much  as  in  ten.  And  besidea, 
the  thing  may  be  taken  the  other  way ;  for  there 
is  a  greater  chance  of  finding  one  cormptable 
person  in  three  than  in  one;  and  in  a  commision 
of  that  nature,  one  traitor  b  able  to  do  much  mis- 
chief^ though  the  others  are  perfectly  upright 
He,  being  admitted  into  the  secret,  may  not  oolj 
disclose  measures,  but  perplex  them,  let  the  abil- 
ities of  his  colleagues  be  what  they  will  I  hard 
seen  a  man  in  Congress,  who,  upon  the  soppoei- 
tion  of  his  being  a  traitor,  I  am  sure  had  adores 
enough  to  draw  many  into  his  meaures^—manx 
not  contemptible  in  understanding  and  aineerdy 
attached  to  their  country's  cause. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  say  a  little  npon 
our  circumstances  in  another  respect  The 
first  appearances  we  make  u^n  the  pblie 
stage,  are  of  consequence.  It  is  to  be  wiabed, 
therefore,  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
were  consulted.  If  we  were  sure  tiitt  opr 
commissioners  would  be  immediately  admit- 
ted to  puUic  and  co-ordinate  session  with  the 
other  plenipotentiaries,  perhaps  a  oommiaflon 
of  three  would  be  august  and  honorable;  boty 
if;  as  I  strongly  suspect  will  be  the  case,  they 
are  not  at  first  publicly  admitted  at  all,  bat 
obliged  to  negoliate  through  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  France— if;  as  is  not  impossible,  even 
in  the  settlement  of  the  treaty  we  are  not  con- 
sidered as  the  formal  contracting  parties  at  aO, 
but  our  interest  attended  to  in  articles  as  it 
were  occasionally  introduced — ^if  this  is  done, 
as  a  salvo  to  the  honor  of  England,  and  to  por- 
chase  for  us  advantages  substantial  and  dnrable, 
a  pompous  commissicm  to  a  number  of  delegates 
will  rather  lessen  our  dignity  and  detract  from 
our  wisdom  and  caution. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  I  am  of  opinion,  ^ 
it  would  be  much  better  to  assign  to  one  the 
commission  already  given  with  the  instroctioM 
which  have  been  cordially  agreed  npon,  and 
seem  to  be  in  every  respect  agreeable  to  the 
desires  of  the  Court  of  France  and  the  opinioo 
of  the  king's  minister  in  this  country. 
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LOAN-OFFICE  CERTIFIOATES. 


Doctor  Witherspoon  deliyered  this  speech  in 
Congresa,  on  s  motion  for  paying  the  interest 
of  loan-office  certificates.* 

Mb.  Psbbidint  :  I  must  entreat  the  attention 
of  the  Honse,  while  I  endeavor  to  state  this 
with  as  much  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  I  am 
master  ot  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  mention- 
ing, yet  I  shall  but  barely  mention,  the  dis- 
tressed and  unhappy  situation  of  many  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  the  public  loans.  I  shall 
also  pass  by  their  characters  as  whiss  and 
friend  to  tiiie  American  cause.  I  shall  pass 
by  the  services,  which  many  of  them  have  ren- 
dered in  their  persons,  by  their  friends,  by 
their  purses,  and  by  their  prayers.  These  are 
affecting  considerations,  which  ought  not,  and 
which  I  am  confident  will  not  fail  to  have  their 
weiffht  with  every  member  of  this  House.  Let 
us  wen  leave  these  topics  altogether,  and  let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  duty  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  their  present  situation, 
when  the  care  of  their  affairs  is  committed  to 
ns  who  are  here  assembled. 

Public  credit  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  a 
State  which  expects  to  support  itself  at  any 
time;  but  it  is  all  in  all  in  a  time  of  war.  The 
want  of  it  defeats  the  wisest  measures,  and 
renders  every  department  torpid  and  motion- 
less. It  cannot  oe  denied  that  by  many  un- 
happy, if  not  unwise  measures,  public  credit 
among  us  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb ; 
first,  by  a  monstrous  and  unheard-of  emission 
of  paper  money;  next  by  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
reoucing  it  to  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  then  by 
a  table  of  depreciation.  There  remained  but 
one  thing  which  preserved  us  some  degree  of 
respectability,  that  the  promises  made  to  lend- 
ers of  money  before  a  certain  period,  had  been 
kept  for  three  years ;  but  now,  as  the  last  and 
fini^ing  stroke,  this  also  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  given  to  the  winds. 

Let  not  gentlemen  cry  out  as  before,  Why 
distinguish  these  people  from  other  public 
creditors  ?  I  do  not  distinguish  them  by  ask- 
ing payment  for  them  alone ;  but  I  distinguish 
them  because  their  circumstances  and  disap- 
pointment give  a  new  and  disgraceftil  stroke 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  I  distin- 
guish them,  because  I  hope  that  their  sufferings 
and  complaints  may  induce  us  to  take  some  step 
towards  the  payment  of  alL  Strange  it  is  to 
the  last  degree,  that  this  comparison  should 
seem  to  set  genUemen^s  minds  at  ease — because 
sreat  injury  has  been  done  to  one  class,  there- 
fore the  same  may  and  ought  to  be  done  to 
another.  In  this  way  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
rid  ourselves  of  both,  and  to  say,  Why  all  this 
noise  about  loan-office  certificates  ?  Have  not  all 
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the  receivers  of  continental  bills  suffered  as 
much  or  more  than  they,  and  had  the  immense  ' 
sum  of  two  hundred  millions  sunk  in  their 
hands?  If  this  would  be  a  good  answer  in  one 
case,  it  certainly  would  in  the  other.  Now  is  it 
proper  or  safe  in  our  present  situation,  to  re- 
fuse all  kind  of  payment  to  the  public  creditors 
in  this  country,  so  numerous  and  so  variously 
circumstanced  ?    Let  us  examine  it  a  little. 

We  are  now  endeavoring  to  borrow,  and 
have  the  hope  of  borrowing  money  in  Europe. 
Is  this  the  way  to  succeed  ?  Is  it  not  possible, 
is  it  not  highly  probable,  that  our  treatment  ox 
our  creditors  here,  will  soon  be  known  there? 
Nay,  are  not  some  of  our  creditors  interested 
in  this  very  measure,  residing  there?  Must 
not  this  repeated  insolvency,  neglect,  and  even 
contempt  of  public  creditors,  prevent  people 
from  lending  us  in  Europe?  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it,  but  in  truth  I  do  believe  that  it  is  their  ig- 
norance of  our  situation  and  past  conduct,  that 
alone  will  make  them  trust  us ;  I  confess,  that 
if  I  were  at  Amsterdam  just  now,  and  had 
plenty  of  money.  I  would  give  what  I  thought 
proper  to  the  United  States,  but  would  lend 
them  none. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  truth  and  jus- 
tice will  so  far  prevail,  that  our  posterity  will 
see  the  necessity  of  doing  their  duty ;  but  at 
present  we  seem  but  little  disposed  to  it — 
By  making  some  pavment  to  the  public  credi- 
tors immediately,  and  prosecutiuffuie  measures 
already  bcjgmi  for  further  securitv,  we  should 
obtiun  a  dignity  and  weight  abroad,  that  would 
procure  money  wherever  it  could  be  found. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  upon  our 
credit  at  home.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
that  if  our  security  were  ffood  and  our  credit 
entire,  so  that  obligations  by  the  public  wodd 
be  turned  into  money  at  any  time,  at  par  or  at 
little  less,  we  should  find  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  lenders.  Every  thing  of  this  kind 
proceeds  upon  such  certain  principles  as  never 
to  fail,  in  any  instance,  of  having  tiieir  effect 
From  the  general  disposition  that  previUk  in 
this  new  country,  real  estate  is  less  esteemed, 
and  money  at  interest  more,  that  is  to  say  com- 
paratively speaking,  than  in  the  old.  Now, 
whatever  success  we  may  have  in  Europe,  I 
am  persuaded  we  should  still  need,  or  at  least, 
be  much  the  better  of  loans  at  home,  which  are 
in  their  nature  preferable  to  those  aoroad,  and, 
therefore,  whatever  leads  utterly  to  destroy 
our  credit  at  home,  does  an  essential  ii\jury  to 
the  public  cause.  Nay,  though  there  were  not 
any  proper  loans  to  be  expected  or  attempted 
at  home,  some  trusting  to  public  credit  would 
be  necessary  to  make  those  to  whom  we  are 
already  indebted  patient,  or  at  least,  silent  for 
some  time.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  anni- 
hilating public  credit,  or  rather  rendering  it 
contemptible,  has  an  unhappy  influenoe  upon 
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everj  particnkr  internal  temporarj  operation. 
People  will  not  seek  yoor  flemoe  bat  flj  from  it. 
Hence  it  is  well  known  that  sometimes  stores 
and  ammunition,  or  other  necessaries  for  the 
armj,  have  stood  still  upon  the  road  till  they 
were  half  lost,  for  want  of  ready  money,  or 
people  who  would  trust  you,  to  carry  them 
forward. 

We  must  now  ^  a  little  farther,  and  say 
that  if  this  proposition  is  enforced,  it  will  be  a 
great  hinderanoe  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
raising  the  supplies  which  must  be  called  for 
from  the  States.  I  do  not  insist  upon  what  has 
alr^Kly  been  mentioned,  that  the  payment  pro- 
posed would  enable  many  to  pay  their  taxes, 
because,  though  that  is  certainly  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  who  shall  receive  it,  and  though 
it  is  admitted  they  are  pretty  numerous,  vet 
in  my  opinion  it  Is  but  a  tnfle  to  the  other 
effects  of  it,  both  in  the  poeitiye  and  negative 
way.  It  would  give  dignity  to  the  public 
spirit,  and  animation  to  the  people  in  general. 
It  would  give  the  people  better  thoughts  of 
their  rulers,  and  prevent  murmuring  at  public 
persons  and  public  measures.  I  need  not  tell 
this  House  how  much  depends,  in  a  free  State, 
upon  having  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  the 
people.  It  is  but  a  very  general  view  that  peo- 
ple at  a  distance  can  take  of  the  management 
of  men  in  public  trust,  but  in  general  it  is  well 
known,  they  are  abundantly  jealous,  and  as 
ready  to  believe  evil  as  good.  I  do  not  speak 
by  guess  but  from  fiacta,  when  I  tell  you  that 
they  say,  we  are  now  paying  prodigious  taxes, 
but  what  becomes  of  all  the  money  ?  The  army, 
say  they,  get  none  of  it,  being  almost  two  years 
in  arrear.  The  public  creditors  say  they  get 
none  of  it,  not  even  interest  for  their  money. 
This  was  told  me  by  the  county  collector  of 
Somerset  county.  New  Jersey,  who  was  not  a 
contentious  man,  but  wished  to  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  to  the  people.    Now  this  small 

Kyment,  as  it  would  be  very  general,  would 
much  talked  o^  and  I  am  persuaded,  for  its 
general  good  influence,  would  be  worth  all  and 
more  than  all  the  sum  we  shall  bestow.  I  have 
h^urd  it  said,  in  some  similar  cases,  you  must 
sometimes  throw  a  little  water  into  a  pump  in 
order  to  bring  a  great  deal  out  of  it 

Now,  on  we  other  hand,  what  will  be  the 
consequence  of  a  total  refrisal?  Ton  have  told 
the  public  creditors  that  you  have  no  money  in 
Europe  to  draw  for.  They  will  very  speedilv 
hear  of  this  loan  in  Holland.  They  are  sum- 
cientlv  exasperated  already,  this  will  add  to 
their  mdignation.  They  really  are  already  sore, 
their  minds  will  be  rankled  more  than  ever. 
They  are  looking  with  an  evil  eye  upon  some 
new  men  coming  into  play,  and  tiiinkmg  them- 
aelvea  unjustly  and  un^teftQly  used.  I  believe 
they  are  not  so  much  without  principle,  as  to 


turn  their  backs  upon  the  public  caose,  Voi 
a  spirit  of  flustion  and  general  discontent  npoa 
suon  plausible  ground,  may  do  it  essentisl  in- 
JuiT.  They  may  o(mibine  to  refuse  theni  tazM, 
and  if  any  sndi  unhi^py  association  sboM  U 
formed,  it  would  spread,  and  many,  from  t 
blind  attachment  to  their  own  intereB^B,  would 
pretend  to  be  upon  the  same  footing,  thowb 
they  have  no  concern  in  the  matter,  uid  if  & 
disposition  should  become  generid,  it  would  rat 
an  entire  stop  to  all  our  proceedings.  This  oii- 
couraging  prospect  is  not  merely  founded  oo 
conjecture.  I  have  been  told  that  there  hsTd 
alreiady  been  meetings  for  entering  into  coooert 
for  refusing  to  pay  taxes.  Is  it  possible  we 
can,  in  our  circmnstances,  more  profitably  em- 
ploy the  sum  mentioned  in  the  motion,  than  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  a  deserving  body  of  men, 
and  in  preventing  evils  of  so  alanning  a  nstoret 
It  is  possible,  rir,  that  some  are  oomfortinff 
themselves  with  their  own  sincerity  and  good 
intentions;  that  they  ultimately  resolve  to  pty 
all  honorably;  that  they  have  taken,  and  are 
taking  measures  to  prepare  for  it  A  sum  <tf  mo- 
ney is  called  for  on  purpose  to  pay  the  interest 
of  the  public  debts,  and  the  five  per  cent  import 
\b  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose.  Bat,  sir, 
it  will  take  a  connderable  time  before  the  moit 
speedy  of  these  measures  can  bring  money  into 
the  treasury,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  late  step 
of  reftising  to  draw  bills,  has  ffiven  such  a  stroke 
to  loan  office  certificates  &at  their  valoe  is 
fallen  to  a  very  trifle— the  spirits  of  the  people 
are  broken — a  gentieman  told  me  the  other 
day,  ^I  see  the  loan  office  certificates  are  gone 
as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  money.'*  The  in- 
evitable consequence  will  be,  that  hard  and 
irresistible  necessity,  or  incredulity  or  ill  humor 
will  make  them  part  with  them  for  a  mere 
nothing,  and  then  the  greatest  part  of  them,  b/ 
far,  wm  really  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators. 
When  this  is  notoriously  the  case,  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  somebody  will 
propose  a  new  scale  of  depreciation,  and  say  to 
the  holders,  you  shall  have  them  for  what  they 
were  worth  and  generally  sold  at,  at  snch  a 
time.  Past  experience  justifies  this  expecta- 
tion, and  no  dedaration  we  can  make  to  the 
contraiy  will  be  stronger  tiian  that  of  GongresB 
in  the  year  1779,  that  they  would  redeem  the 
money,  and  that  it  was  a  vile  and  slanderous 
assertion  that  they  would  eaffi&r  it  to  sink  in 
people's  hands.  I  know  particular  persons 
also,  who,  by  believing  this  declaration,  lost 
their  all.  Now.  if  this  shall  be  the  case  again, 
public  faith  will  be  once  more  trodden  nnder 
foot,  and  the  few  remaining  original  holders  of 
certificates  will  lose  them  entirely,  being  taken 
in  connection  with  those  who  purchased  them 
at  an  under  value. 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  FINANCEa 


Hie  following  is  a  portion  of  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  Oongress,  on  the  reaolntions  reported 
bj  the  saperintendent  of  finance.* 

Mr.  Psksidxnt:  I  have  little  to  say  against 
the  resolutions,  as  thej  stand  reported  bj  the 
■nperintendent  of  finance.  Perhaps  thej  are 
muiToidable  in  the  dronmstances  to  which  we 
are  reduced.  Yet  the  step  seems  to  be  so 
yery  important^  and  the  consequences  of  it  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  that  I  must  entreat  the 
patience  of  the  House,  till  I  state  the  danger  in 
a  tefw  words,  and  examine  whether  anj  thing 
can  possibly  be  added  to  it  wirich  may  in  some 
degree  prevent  the  evils  which  we  apprehend, 
or  at  least  exculpate  Congress  and  convince 
the  public  that  it  is  the  effect  of  absolute  neces- 
sity. 

Dir,  if  we  enter  into  these  resolves  as  they 
stand,  it  will  be  a  deliberate  deviation  from  an 
express  and  absolute  stipulation,  and  therefore 
it  will,  as  it  was  expressed  by  an  honorable 
gentieman  the  other  day,  give  the  last  stab  to 
public  credit  It  will  be  in  vdn,  in  future,  to 
aak  the  public  to  believe  any  promise  we  shall 
make,  even  when  the  most  clear  and  explicit 
grounds  of  confidence  are  produced.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  public  credit  is  already 
gone;  and  it  has  been  sidd  that  there  is  no 
more  in  this,  than  in  neglecting  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  loan-office  certificates  of  later  date ; 
but  though  there  were  no  other  differences  be- 
tween them,  this  being  another  and  fresher  in- 
stance of  the  same,  wm  have  an  additional  evil 
influence  upon  public  credit  But  in  faot^  there 
is  something  more  in  it  than  in  the  other.  The 
ac^emn  stipulation  of  Oongress,  specifying  the 
numner  in  which  the  interest  was  to  be  paid, 
was  considered  as  an  addition^  security,  and 
gave  a  value  to  these  certificates,  which  the 
other  never  had.  I  heg  that  no  gentleman  may 
think  that  I  hold  it  a  light  matter  to  withhold 
the  interest  from  the  oSier  lenders;  they  will 
be  convinced,  I  hope,  of  the  contrary,  before  I 
have  done ;  but  I  have  made  the  comparison 
merely  to  show  what  will  be  the  infiuenoe  of 
this  measure  upon  the  public  mind ;  and  there- 
fore upon  the  credit  and  estunation  of  Congress. 
Now  it  is  plain  that  the  particular  promise  of 
giving  bills  upon  Europe,  as  it  had  an  effect, 
and  was  intended  to  have  it  in  procuring  credit, 
it  must,  when  broken  or  withdrawn,  operate 
in  the  most  powerful  manner  to  our  pr^udice. 
I  will  g^ve  an  example  of  this ;  in  our  melan- 
dioly,  past  experience.  The  old  continental 
money  was  disgraced,  and  sunk  first  by  the  act 
of  March  18th,  1780,t  (which  the  Duke  de 
Yergennes  justly  called  an  act  of  bankruptcy,) 
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telling  you  would  pay  no  more  of  your  debt 
than  sixpence  in  the  pound.  This  was  after- 
wards further  improved  by  new  estimates  of 
depreciation,  of  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  for  pew  State  paper,  which  itself  was 
sunk  to  two  or  three  for  one,  and  yet  bad  as 
these  men's  cases  were,  the  disgrace  arising 
from  them  was  more  than  doublec^  by  people's 
referring  to  and  repeating  a  public  declaration 
of  Congress,  in  which  we  complained  of  the  in- 
jurious slanders  of  those  that  said  we  would 
suffer  the  money  to  sink  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders,  and  making  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, that  ultimately  the  money  ^ouM  be  re- 
deemed dollar  for  dollar;  and  to  my  knowledge, 
some  trusting  to  that  very  declaration,  sold  their 
estates  at  what  they  thought  a  high  price,  and 
brought  themselves  to  utter  ruin. 

I  cannot  help  requesting  Congress  to  attend 
to  the  state  of  those  persons  who  held  the 
loan-office  certificates  which  drew  interest  on 
France;  they  are  all,  without  exception,  the 
firmest  and  fastest  friends  to  the  cause  of 
America ;  they  were  in  general  the  most  firm 
and  active  and  generous  mends.  Many  of  them 
advanced  large  sums  in  hard  money,  to  assist 
you  in  carrying  on  the  war  in  Canada.  None 
of  them  at  all  put  away  even  the  loan-office 
certificates  on  speculation,  but  either  from  a 
generous  intention  of  serving  the  public,  or 
from  an  entire  confidence  in  the  public  credit 
There  is  one  circumstance  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  viz:  the  promise  of  interest— bills 
on  Europe  were  not  made  till  the  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1777.  It  was  said  a  day  or  two  ago, 
that  those  who  sent  in  cash  a  little  before 
March  1st,  1778,  had,  by  the  depreciated  state 
of  the  money,  received  almost  their  principal ; 
but  this  makes  but  a  small  part  of  the  money, 
for  there  were  but  six  montns  for  the  people  to 
put  in  the  money,  after  the  promise  was  made; 
only  thd  most  apparent  justice  obliged  Congress 
to  extend  the  pnvilege  to  those  who  had  put  in 
their  money  before.  Besides  nothing  can  be 
more  unequal  and  ii\jurious  than  reckoning  the 
money  by  the  depreciation,  either  before  or  af- 
ter the  1st  of  March,  1778,  for  a  great  part  of 
the  money  in  all  the  loan-offices  was  such  as 
had  been  paid  up  in  its  nominal  value,  in  con- 
seouence  of  the  Tender  laws. 

This  points  you,  sir,  to  another  class  of  peo- 
ple from  whom  money  was  taken,  viz:  widows 
and  orphans,  corporations  and  public  bodies. 
How  many  guardians  were  actually  led,  or  in- 
deed were  obliged  to  put  their  depreciated  and 
depreciating  money  in  the  flmds— I  epesk  from 
good  knowledge.  The  trustees  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  June,  1777,  directed  a  couunit- 
tee  of  theirs  to  put  all  the  money  that  should  ba 

Said  up  to  them,  in  the  loan-office,  so  that  they 
ave  now  nearly  invested  alL    Some  put  in  be- 
fore March,  1778^  and  a  greater  part  subsequent 
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to  that  date.  Now  it  mnst  be  known  to  every 
bodj,  that  since  the  payment  of  the  interest 
bills  gave  a  value  to  these  early  loans,  many 
have  continued  their  interest  in  them,  and  rest- 
ed in  a  manner  wholly  on  them  for  support 
Had  they  entertained  the  slightest  snspioion 
that  they  would  be  cut  off,  they  could  have  sold 
them  for  something,  and  applied  themselves  to 
other  means  of  sulj^istence ;  but  as  the  case  now 
stands,  you  are  reducing  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  your  very  best  friends  to  absolute 
beggary.  During  the  whole  period,  and  through 
the  whole  system  of  continental  money,  your 
friends  have  suffered  alone— the  disaffected  and 
lukewarm  have  always  evaded  the  burden — 
have  in  many  instances  turned  the  sufferings 
of  the  country  to  their  own  account — have  tri- 
umphed over  the  whigs — and  if  the  whole  shall 
be  crowned  with  this  last  stroke,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that  they  should  treat  us  with  insult 
and  derision.  And  what  faith  do  you  expect 
the  public  creditors  should  place  in  your  pro- 
mise of  ever  paying  them  at  all?  What  reason, 
after  what  is  past,  have  they  to  dread  l^at  you 
will  divert  the  fund  which  is  now  mentioned  as 
a  distant  source  of  payment  ?  If  a  future  Con- 
gress should  do  this,  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
worse  than  what  has  been  already  dcme. 

I  wish,  sir,  this  House  would  weigh  a  little 
the  public  consequences  that  will  immediately 
follow  this  resolution.  The  grie^  disappoint- 
ment, and  sufferings  of  your  beet  frienos  have 
been  already  mentioned---then  prepare  your- 
selves to  hear  from  your  enemies  the  most  in- 
sulting abuse.  You  will  be  accused  of  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny,  and  the  grossest  fraud.  If 
it  be  possible  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public 
by  makinff  this  body  ridiculous  or  contemptible, 
they  will  have  the  fairest  opportunity  of  doing 
00  tiiat  ever  was  put  in  their  hands ;  but  I  must 
return  to  our  plundered,  long  ruined  friends; 
we  cannot  say  to  what  their  rage  and  disap- 
pointment may  bring  them,  we  know  that  noth- 
mg  on  earth  is  so  deeply  resentful  as  despised 
or  rejected  love—whether  they  may  proceed  to 
any  violent  or  disorderly  measures  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know.  We  have  an  old  proverb,  That 
the  eyes  will  break  throng  stone  walls,  and  for 
my  own  part  I  should  very  much  dread  the  fu- 
rious and  violent  efforts  of  despair.  Would  to 
Gk>d  that  the  independence  of  America  was 
once  established  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Europe, 
for  we  know  that  in  all  great  and  fierce  political 
contentions,  the  effect  of  power  and  circum- 
stances is  very  great,  and  that  if  the  tide  has 
run  long  with  great  violence  one  way,  if  it  does 
not  fhlly  reach  its  purpose  and  is  by  any  means 
brought  to  a  stand,  it  is  apt  to  take  a  direction 
and  return  with  the  same,  or  greater  vio- 
lence than  it  advanced.  Must  this  be  risked  at 
a  crisis  when  the  people  begin  to  be  fiatigued 
with  the  war;  to  feel  the  heavy  expense  of  it 
by  paying  taxes,  and  when  the  enemy,  con- 
vinced of  their  folly  in  their  former  severities, 
are  doing  every  thing  thev  can  to  ingratiate 
themselves  wim  the   public   at  large.     But 


though  our  Mends  should  not  be  induced  to 
take  violent  and  seditious  measures  all  at  oooe, 
I  am  almost  certain  it  will  produce  a  particalir 
hatred  and  contempt  of  Congress,  tne  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Union,  and  still  a  greater 
hatred  of  the  individuals  who  compoee  tiie 
body  at  this  time.  One  thing  wiU  undoubtedlj 
happen^  that  it  will  greatly  abate  the  respect 
which  is  due  from  the  public  to  this  body,  and, 
therefore,  weaken  their  antiiority  in  all  other 
parts  of  their  proceedings. 

I  beff  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  in  all  probability 
it  will  lay  the  found[ation  for  other  greater  lod 
more  scandalous  steps  of  the  same  kind.,  Yoa 
will  say  what  greater  can  there  be?  Lookback 
a  little  to  your  history.  The  first  great  and 
deliberate  breach  of  public  faith  was  the  act  of 
March  eighteenth,  1780,  reducing  the  mon^ 
to  forty  for  one,  which  was  declaring  you  wooM 
pay  your  debt  at  sixpence  in  the  pound.  But 
did  it  not  turn?  Nol  by  and  by  it  was  eet 
in  this  State,  and  others,  at  seventy-five,  and 
finally  set  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one,  in  new 
paper  in  State  pi^r,  which  in  six  months  rose 
to  four  for  one.  Now,  sir.  what  will  be  the 
case  with  these  certificates?  Before  this  pro- 
posal was  known  their  fixed  price  was  aboot 
half  a  crown  for  a  dollar,  of  the  estimated  de- 
preciated value;  when  tMs  resoluti(«  is  fairlj 
fixed,  they  will  immediately  fall  in  value,  pe^ 
haps  to  a  shilling  the  dollar,  probably  les. 
Multitudes  of  people  in  despair  and  abeolote 
necessity,  will  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
when  the  holders  come  at  last  to  i^ply  f<5  ^^ 
money,  I  think  it  highly  probable  you  will  give 
them  a  scale  of  depreciation,  and  tell  them, 
they  cost  so  littie  that  it  would  be  an  ujory  to 
the  public  to  pay  the  full  value.  And  in  troth, 
sir,  supposing  you  finally  to  pay  the  full  value  of 
the  certificates  to  the  holders,  the  original  and 
most  meritorious  proprietors  will,  in  aiany, 
perhaps  in  most  cases,  lose  the  whole. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  ccmsider  what  dSed 
this  will  have  upon  foreign  nations;  certaiw 
it  will  set  us  in  a  most  contemptible  light  we 
are  just  beginning  to  i^pear  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  and  it  may  be  said  of  national,  as 
of  private,  characters,  they  soon  begin  to  iom^ 
ana  when  disadvantageous  ideas  are  formed, 
they  are  not  easily  idtered  or  destroyed,  la 
the  very  instance  before  us,  many  of  these  oe^ 
tificates  are  possessed  by  the  subjects  ci  ionm 
princes,  and  indeed  are  in  forei^  ^'^^^ 
must  not  think  that  other  sovereigns  will  snmj 
their  subjects  to  be  plundered  in  so  wanton  ana 
extravagant  a  manner.  You  have  on  yonr  files 
letters  from  the  Count  de  Vergennea,  on  tw 
subject  of  your  former  depreciation,  in  wnica 
he  tells  you,  that  whatever  liberty  you  taW 
with  your  own  subjects,  you  must  not  thini  (n 
treating  the  subjects  of  France  in  the  same  wVj 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  you  may  hear  np^ 
this  subject,  what  you  littie  expect  wh^^ 
terms  of  peace  are  to  be  settieo.  I  d^,^*S 
tiie  least,  doubt  that  it  may  be  demanded  tMi 
you  should  pay  to  the  full  of  its  nominal  wwi 
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•n  the  iDonej,  as  well  as  loan  office  certificates, 
which  snail  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  sub- 
jects of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland,  and  it  wonld 
be  perfectly  jnst  I  have  mentioned  France, 
^,  bat  it  is  not  only  not  impossible,  bnt  highly 
probable,  that  by  accident  or  danger,  or  both, 
many  of  these  loan  office  certificates  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  English  subjects.  Do  you  think 
they  will  not  demand  payment?  Do  you  think 
they  will  make  any  difference  between  their 
being  before  or  after  March  first,  1778?  And  will 
joQ  present  them  with  a  scale  of  depreciation? 
Remember  the  affair  of  the  Canada  bills,  in  the 
last  peace  between  England  and  Fhmce.  I 
▼ish  we  could  take  example  from  our  enemies. 
How  many  fine  dissertations  have  we  upon  the 
merit  of  national  truth  and  honor  in  Great 
Britain.  Can  we  think,  without  blushing,  upon 
our  contrary  conduct  in  the  matter  of  finance? 
Bj  their  punctuality  In  ftdfiUing  their  engage- 
ments as  to  interest^  they  have  been  able  to 
sQpport  a  load  of  debt,  altogether  enormous. 
Be  pleased  to  observe,  sir,  mat  they  are  not 
wholly  without  experience  of  depreciation: 
DSTj  debentures  ana  sailors'  tickets  nave  been 
freqaentiy  sold  at  an  half^  and  sometimes  even 
at  a  third  of  their  value;  by  that  means  they 
seem  to  be  held  by  that  class  of  men  called,  by 
09,  speculators.  Did  that  government  ever 
Uunk  of  presenting  the  holders  of  them,  when 
ihej  came  to  be  {Muid,  with  a  scale  of  deprecia- 
tion? The  very  idea  of  it  would  knock  the 
whde  system  of  public  credit  to  pieces. 

But  the  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  felt 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are  at  this  time 
esmestiy  soliciting  foreign  loans.  With  what 
ftce  can  we  expect  to  have  credit  in  foreign 
parts,  and  in  future  loans,  aft»r  we  have  so  no- 
toriously broken  every  engagement  which  we 
have  hitherto  made  ?  A  disposition  to  pay,  and 
vimble,  probable  means  of  payment^  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  credit ;  and  where  that  is 
enoe  established,  it  is  not  difficult  to  borrow. 


If  it  may  be  a  means  of  turning  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  this  subject,  I  beg  of  them  to 
observe,  that  if  they  could  but  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  credit,  they  would  get  money 
enough  to  borrow  in  this  country,  where  we 
are.  There  is  property  enough  here ;  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  there  is  a  ^p*eater  number 
of  persons  nere  who  would  prefer  money  at 
interest,  to  purchasing  and  holding  real  estates. 
The  ideas  or  all  old  country  people  are  high  in 
favor  of  real  estate.  Though  the  interest  of 
money,  even  upon  tiie  very  best  security  there, 
is  from  four  to  four  and  a  hal^  four  and  three 
quarters  and  fire  per  centum ;  yet  when  any  real 
estate  is  to  be  sold,  there  will  be  ten  purchasers 
where  one  only  can  obtain  it,  and  it  will  cost 
so  much  as  not  to  briuff  more  than  two,  two 
and  a  half^  and  at  most  tnree  per  centum. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  in  this  country,  and  in- 
deed it  ought  to  be  otherwise.  To  purchase  an 
estate  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, 
except  what  a  man  possesses  himself  will  not 
be  near  so  profitable  as  the  interest  of  money ; 
and  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  rented  out,  it  is 
so  wasted  and  worn  bv  the  tenant,  that  it 
would  be  a  greater  profit  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  that  l£e  land  nad  been  left  to  itself,  to 
bear  woods  and  bushes  that  should  rot  upon 
the  ground,  without  any  rent  at  alL  Any  body 
also,  may  see,  that  it  is  almost  universal  in  this 
country,  when  a  man  dies  leaving  infant  chil- 
dren, tiiat  the  executors  sell  all  his  property  to 
turn  it  into  money  and  put  it  in  securities  for 
ea^  and  equal  division. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  President,  proceed  upon 
certain  and  induoitable  principles,  which  never 
fail  of  their  e£foct  Therefore  you  have  only 
to  make  your  payments  as  soon,  as  regular, 
and  as  profitable  as  other  borrowers,  and  you 
will  get  all  the  mcNiey  you  want;  and  by  a 
small  advantage  over  others,  it  will  be  poured 
in  upon  you,  so  that  you  shall  not  neea  to  go 
to  the  knden,  for  they  will  come  to  yoo. 
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This  difldngnlBhed  patriot^  ph jstdaii,  and  hiftorioal  writer,  was  bom  in  Lanoaater  oovntj, 
Pennaylrania,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1749.  Hia  fither,  James  Bamaay,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  America  when  quite  a  yonth,  was  a  fEurmer  of  enterprise  and  respeotabili^. 
Folly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  he  placed  his  wdb  under  the  toitian  ct 
EngiUsh  and  cilassioal  preceptors,  and  in  dne  oonrse  entered  them  at  the  OoUege  of  New  Jersey, 
from  which  institution  they  graduated  with  honor  and  literary  distinction.  William,  the  eldest, 
became  a  respectable  divine;  Nathaniel  studied  law,  and  David,  the  youngest  and  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  directed  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  life,  he  manifested  an  ardent  attachment  to  books,  and  hia  r^nd 
progress  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  excited  the  remark  and  admiration  of  his  fiunil j  and 
friends.  At  six  years  of  age  he  read  the  Scriptures  with  facility,  and  was  peculiariy  delighted 
with  the  historical  portions  of  them.  Before  he  had  attained  his  twdfth  year,  he  was  very  pro- 
ficient in  the  primary  classics,  and  folly  qualified  for  admission  to  ooUege.  But,  owing  to  his 
extreme  youth,  his  entrance  was  delayed  about  a  year,  during  which  time  he  occi^ed  the  po«- 
tion  of  assistant  tuUnr  in  an  Academy  at  Carlisle,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit 
Entering  the  sophomore  class  of  the  College  at  Princeton,  and  perfecting  his  course  with  dili- 
gence and  honor,  he  graduated  in  1765,  being  then  a  youth  of  but  dxteen  years.  From  college 
he  went  to  Maryland,  and  engaged  as  a  private  tutor ;  during  the  hours  unaf^trt^riated  to  the 
instruction  of  Ids  pupils,  devoting  himself  to  general  reading  and  enriching  his  mind  with  the 
stores  of  usefbl  knowledge. 

Besolving  on  the  study  of  medicine,  he  pursued  his  object  with  great  perseverance.  He 
commenced  his  professi<mal  studies  under  the  care  of  the  eminent  Doctor  Bond,  in  Philadelphia, 
and  there  attended  the  lectures  of  the  CoUege  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Doctor  Bush,  who  was  at  that  time  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  institution,  and  socm 
became  his  cherished  friend  and  companion.  Early  in  1772,  Mr.  Bamsay  graduated  Bachelor 
of  Physic,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  Bead  qf  tAe 
Bok&miOt  in  Maryland,  where  he  remained  about  one  year ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Charies- 
t<m.  South  Carolina.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time,  Doctor  Bush  thus  q>eaks  oi  his  young 
friend : — **Dr.  Bamsay  studied  physic  regularly  with  Dr.  Bond,  attended  the  hospital,  and  public 
lectures  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  graduated  Bachelor  of  Physic,  with  great  edat;  it  is  say- 
ing but  little  of  him  to  tell  you,  thai  he  is  fiu*  superior  to  any  person  we  ever  graduated  at  oor 
college;  his  abilities  are  not  only  good,  but  great;  his  talents  and  knowledge  universal;  I  never 
saw  so  tnuch  strength  of  memory  and  imagination  united  to  so  fine  a  judgment  His  manners 
are  polished  and  agreeable— his  conversation  lively,  and  his  behavior,  to  all  men,  always  without 
oflSmce.  Joined  to  all  these,  he  is  sound  in  his  principles,  strict,  nay  more,  severe  in  his  morals, 
and  attached,  not  by  education  only,  but  by  principle,  to  the  dissenting  interest  He  will  be  an 
acquisition  to  your  society.  He  writes— talks— and  what  is  more,  lives  welL  I  can  promise 
more  for  him,  in  every  thing,  than  I  could  for  mysell*'— Thus  was  Doctor  Bamsay  introduced 
to  the  people  of  Charleston. 
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Soon  after  his  setUement  in  his  new  home,  he  aoqnired  a  great  reputation  in  his  profession. 
Hid  rose  to  eminence  and  respect  On  the  fonrth  of  July,  1778,  he  was  i^pointed  to  deliyer  an 
aimiTersarj  oration  before  th6  d^senB  of  Oharleston,  and  in  defence  of  the  poli<^  of  the  colo- 
nists thronghont  the  war,  he  wrote,  spoke,  and  acted  boldlj  and  oonstantlj.  Many  of  the  able 
and  hnmorons  ftigitive  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  public  jonmals  during  the  war,  were  written 
by  him.  For  a  short  period  he  was  attached  to  the  American  army  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  pre- 
sent st  the  siege  of  Sayannah,  in  1779.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  became  an 
adiYe  snd  leading  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and  oontmned  in  that  assembly 
nnta  the  dose  of  the  war.  During  this  time  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and  sent, 
with  many  other  citizens  of  Oharleston,  to  St  Augustine,  where  he  remained  in  exQe  for  the 
space  of  deven  months.  On  his  return  to  Oharleston  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Legislature, 
whidi  had  adjourned  its  seedons  to  Jacksonburgh.  Here  he  opposed  the  acts  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Great  Britain.  '*  Though  oonyinced  that  the 
eondnct  of  some  of  those  who  came  under  the  operation  of  those  acts,  merited  the  seyerest  pun- 
ishment, he  tenderly  commiserated  many  who  he  was  persuaded  acted  from  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences.  The  latter  he  would  haye  exempted  from  the  penalties  of  confiscation."  In 
February,  1782,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  dected  to  the  Ocmtinentd  0<mgress,  in  whidi  body  he 
exerted  a  great  influence,  wpedtJly  in  procuring  rdief  for  the  Southern  States,  at  that  time 
snfoing  severdy  from  the  incnrdons  and  unopposed  rayages  of  the  Britidi  army.  On  the 
deekration  of  peace  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  again  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine ; 
but  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life.  In  1785,  he  was  again  sent  to  Congress,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  John  Hancock,  the  president  of  that  body,  was  diosen  preddent|>r» 
tmpartf  and  continued  for  a  whole  year  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  staticm  with  ability, 
industry,  and  impartiality.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Oharleston  and  resumed  the  duties 
of  his  profesnon,  in  whidi  he  continued  with  increasing  reputation  until  his  death. 

In  the  character  of  an  author,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  most  generaUy  known  and  distinguished. 
His  tastes,  learning,  and  eminent  industry  peculiarly  adi^ted  him  for  the  study  of  history,  and 
the  part  he  bore  in  the  trials  of  the  Beydution  enabled  him  to  record  from  obseryation  the  merits 
of  that  stragg^  In  1785  his  Hutory  of  the  SeooUUtpn  in  South  GaroUna  iq>peared,  <*after 
having  been  submitted  to  the  perusd  of  Genend  Greene,  who  gaye  his  assent  to  all  the  state- 
ments made  therein."  This  work  soon  became  yery  popular  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
nbseqnentiy  translated  into  French,  and  exdted  great  admiraticm  and  interest  in  Eurq>e. 
The  same  year  he  commenced  a  History  of  the  Beyolution.  His  position  in  the  Oongress 
enabled  him  with  great  facility  to  collect  the  important  materials  for  this  work.  From  Doctor 
Franklin  and  Doctor  Witherspoon  he  receiyed  great  assistance;  and  also  mudi  important 
information  fhmi  General  Washington,  who  he  yidted  at  Mount  Vernon  for  the  purpose  oi 
ooQsdtstMML  This  work  appeared  in  1790,  and  met  with  the  mdyersd  i^probation  of  the 
literary  world.  In  1801  he  published  his  L\fe  qf  WoihingUm,  and  in  1808,  his  Eutory  qf 
Sovik  CaroUna  appeared.*  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1811,  he  published  an  interesting 
memorid  of  her  life,  containing  some  of  her  own  literary  productions.  In  addition  to  these 
works,  he  published  seyerd  interesting  medicd  treatises,  and  fugitiye  pieces^  all  of  which 
erinee  his  diaracteristic  energy  and  deyotion  to  the  wd&re  of  his  fdlow  men.t 

The  most  important  and  ablest  work  of  Dr.  Bamsay  was  not  published  until  after  his 
death.  This  was  a  series  of  historicd  yolumes,  entitled,  Uhioenal  JSuUny  Amerieanuod;  or^ 
amttorieal  View  qf  the  World^  from  the  JSarUeet  Beeorde  to  the  Ifweteenth  (UiUwy^uUha 

•  TUt  to  an  eztooBlon  of  «n  interMttDg  woik  «ntlU6d,  ^  Ailoft  ^  a«  iSb^ 
OitvUm.  pabUdMd  b7  Dr.  BaiiiM7  in  1T91 

i  Thm  woT\M  wn^-'An  OraUon<m1^e  OeBtionqf  l4)uMana  to  the  Vn^ 
"Mil,  Proffr€M^  and  SkUs  <ifMedMi%s  in  the  JStffkteenth  Omiunfy  dellyered  on  the  lint  daj  of  the  nlMteenth  Mntiirj ; 
^MtdicalIUffi§terM'i90%;  AJHmertaUon  ontKe  Meame  qf  Pre$ervlmg HeaUh  4t^  Okarteikm;  A  JKoQraphicat 

^t^orChmffnoaUonal  Church  in  OkarieiloH^Som^  Tho  lift  woik  wm 

»«bBilied  in  181&   It  eontalna  the  eelobnrted  6p-ch  of  the  Bar.  WQUin  Ttnaent,  on  tU  iWmwKiiy  J^IWcm,  la  the 
ConmoM  HooM  of  JiMMnblr,  Chllrie•tol^  Sonth  OMoUnt,  Jannaiy  11,  ITTT 
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PoHicuJkw  B^ertnee  to  the  SUtU  of  SoeUty^  LUeratmre^  BoUgion^  and  Form  of  Oov^mment  m 
the  United  Statee  (^America,  This  work,  which  emplqy^ed  the  mind  of  its  antiior  ^fbr  upward 
of  fortj  years,'*  was  undertaken  with  a  Tiew  of  reducing  all  yalnable  historical  fiuts  within  a 
amall  compass,  to  form  a  digest  for  the  use  of  those  whose  leisure  wodd  not  admit  of  more 
extensive  reading,  and  to  restore  to  his  beloyed  oountrj  the  importance  to  which  she  was 
entitled. 

Doct<Mr  Bamsaj  died  on  the  eighth  of  Maj,  1815.  He  ML  bj  the  hands  of  an  A«Mywiff.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  William  linnen,  a  ieSkft  hj  trade,  had  been  long  remarked  ibr  singularity 
of  conduct  Haying  been  engaged  in  scnne  lawsuits,  he  oonceiyed  that  he  had  snfTered  ii^nstice 
through  the  misconduct  of  his  lawyer,  the  Judges,  and  the  jury.  To  obtain  redress  for  these 
supposed  injuries,  he  petitioned  the  Legislature  repeatedly,  and  actually  walked  the  whole  way 
to  Washington  on  foot,  to  endeayor  to  procure  the  impeachment  of  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court  At  last  he  became  desperate,  and  was  heard  to  declare,  "that  as  the  laws 
afforded  him  no  protection  he  meant  to  protect  himselfl''  Boon  after  this  he  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  his  attorney,  and  wounded  him  seyerely.  For  this  offence  he  was  thrown  into 
pris(m.  On  being  arraigned,  it'  was  r^resented  to  the  court  that  he  was  under  the  infia^iee 
of  mental  derangement  Doctor  Bamsay  and  Doctor  Benjamin  Simons  were  appointed  Irj  the 
court  to  examine  and  report  on  his  case.  They  concurred  in  opinion  that  Linnen  was  deranged, 
and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  him  go  at  large.  He  was,  therefore,  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  was  confined  untU  exhibiting  symptoms  of  returning  sanity,  he  was  discharged.  He 
behaved  himself  peaceably  for  some  time,  but  was  heard  to  ded&i«,  that  he  would  ^'kill  the 
doctors  who  had  joined  the  conspiracy  against  him.**  This  threat  was  communicated  to  Doctor 
Bamsay,  but  conscious  of  having  given  no  cause  of  offence,  he  disregarded  it  On  Saturday, 
tiie  sixth  day  of  May,  Doctor  Bamsay  was  met  in  Broad  street,  Oharleston,  about  one  o*do^ 
in  the  afternoon,  within  sight  of  his  own  door,  by  the  wretched  maniac,  who  passed  by,  and 
taking  a  large  horseman's  pirtol  out  of  a  handkerchief  in  which  it  was  cono^ed,  shot  the 
doctor  in  the  back.  The  pistol  was  charged  with  three  bullets;  one  passed  through  the  coat 
without  doing  any  injury,  one  entered  the  hip  and  passed  out  at  the  groin,  and  the  third  entered 
the  back  near  the  kidneys,  and  lodged  in  the  intestines.  After  being  carried  home,  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  anxious  citizens,  and  calling  their  attention  to  what  he  was  about  to  utter,  he 
said,  *^I  know  not  if  these  wounds  be  mortal.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  but  should  that  be  my 
fate,  I  call  on  all  here  present  to  bear  witness  that  I  oonmder  the  unfortunate  perpetrator  of 
this  deed  a  lunatic,  and  firee  fh>m  guilt**    He  lingered  two  days  and  then  " slept  in  peace.*** 
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This  oration  was  delivered  before  a  public 
assembly  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Charleston,  in 
South  Garolina,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1778. 
Subsequently  it  was  published,  dedicated  to 
Governor  Christopher  Gadsden,  ^*  who  fearless 
of  danger,  undaunted  by  opposition,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  hope  of  reward,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  has  stood  among  the  foremost,  an  early, 
active,  zealous,  didnterested  champion  in  the 

*Iii  the  prepMBtion  of  fbis  sketch  tlie  editor  has  retted 
entirety  on  the  eloquent  and  alfeotionete  memorial  of  Doot<n' 
Baaiaay,  bj  Bobert  T.  Hayne,  pnbUahed  in  the  Analectto 
ICagazine  for  September,  1815. 


cause  of  American   Liberty  and    Indeprad- 
ence.'** 

Fbikndb  Aim  FxLLow-CiTQaDro :  Impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  my  insufficiency,  I 
rise  to  address  you  with  peculiar  diffidence. 
When  I  consider  the  knowledge  and  eloqu^ioe 
necessary  to  display  tiie  gbrious  proq>eot8 
which  independence  opens  to  this  continent  I 
am  stung  with  a  degree  of  self-reproach  iGt 
undertaking  the  important  task.  But  your 
known  attachment  to  the  cause  of  America, 

*  Dr.  Bamsay  states  In  the  dedication,  that  thb  omtioB 
was  original!  J  drawn  np  at  the  request  of  Christopher  Gads* 
den.— See  Mographieal  note  at  page  118. 
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eDoonrafles  me  to  liope.  that  70a  will  receive 
with  iiKiulgenoe,  a  weil-intended  exertion  to 
promote  her  welfare ;  and  emboldens  me  to  cait 
myself  on  that  candon^  which  looks  with  kind- 
XMss  on  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

yfe  are  now  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
onr  emancipation  from  British  tyranny;  an 
event  that  will  constitute  an  illnstrioos  era  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  which  promises  an 
extension  of  all  those  blessings  to  onr  country,  for 
which  we  would  choose  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

Our  present  form  of  government  is  every 
way  preferable  to  the  royal  one  we  have  lately 
renounced.  It  is  much  more  favorable  to  pu- 
rity of  morals,  and  better  calculated  to  promote 
ail  our  important  interests.  Honesty,  plain- 
dealing,  and  simple  manners,  were  never  made 
the  patterns  of  courtly  behavior.  Artificial  man- 
ners always  prevail  in  kingly  governments;  and 
royal  courts  are  reservoirs,  from  whence  insin- 
cerity, hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  pride,  luxury, 
and  extravagance,  deluge  and  overwhelm  the 
body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  repub- 
lics are  favorable  to  truth,  sincerity,  frugality, 
industry,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Equality, 
the  life  and  soul  of  commonwealths,  outs  off 
all  pretensions  to  preferment,  but  those  which 
arise  from  extraordinary  merit:  Whereas  in 
royal  governments,  he  that  can  best  please  his 
superiors,  by  the  low  acts  of  fawning  and  adu- 
lation, is  most  likely  to  obtain  favor. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
courage our  dissipation  and  extravagance,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  sale  of 
her  manufactures,  and  of  perpetuating  our  sub- 
ordination. In  vain  we  sought  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxury,  by  sumptuary  laws :  Every 
wholesome  restridnt  of  this  kind  was  sure  to 
meet  with  the  royal  negative,  while  the  whole 
force  of  example  was  employed  to  induce  us  to 
copy  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  country 
from  which  we  sprung.  If^  therefore^  we  had 
continued  dependent,  our  frugality,  mdustry, 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  would  have  been 
lost  in  an  imitation  of  Britbh  extravagance, 
idleness,  and  false  refinements. 

How  much  more  happy  is  our  present  sit- 
nation,  when  necessity,  co-operating  with  the 
love  of  our  country,  compels  us  to  adopt  both 
public  and  private  economy  f  Many  are  now 
industriously  clothing  themselves  and  their 
families  in  sober  homespun,  who,  had  we  re- 
mained dependent,  would  have  been  spending 
their  time  in  idleness,  and  strutting  in  the 
ooetly  robes  of  British  gayety. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  which  languished  un- 
der the  low  prospects  of  subjection,  will  now 
raise  their  drooping  heads,  and  spr^  far  and 
wide,  till  they  have  reached  the  remotest  parts 
of  this  untutored  continent.  It  is  the  happmess 
of  onr  present  constitution,  that  all  offices  lie 
open  to  men  of  merit,  of  whatever  rank  or 
condition ;  and  that  even  the  reins  of  state  may 
be  held  by  the  son  of  the  poorest  man,  if  pos- 
seased  of  abilities  equal  to  the  important  sta- 
tion.   We  are  no  more  to  look  up  for  the  bles- 


sings of  government  to  hungry  courtiers,  or 
the  needy  dependents  of  British  nobility ;  but 
must  educate  our  own  children  for  Uieee  exalt- 
ed purposes.  When  subjects,  we  had  scarce 
any  other  share  in  government,  but  to  obey  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  parliament 
But  honor,  with  her  dazzling  pomp,  interest, 
with  her  golden  lure,  and  patriotism,  with  her 
heartfelt  satisflAction,  jointly  call  upon  us  now 
to  qualify  ourselves  and  posterity  for  the  bench, 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  learned  professions, 
and  all  the  departments  of  civil  government 
The  independence  of  our  country  holds  forth 
such  generous  encouragement  to  youth,  as  can- 
not fail  of  making  many  of  them  despise  the 
siren  calls  of  luxury  and  mirth,  and  pursue 
heaven-bom  wisdom  with  unwearied  applica- 
tion. A  few  years  will  now  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  men  of  learning  and  abili- 
ties, than  we  bo^d  have  expected  for  ages  in 
our  boyish  state  of  minority,  guided  by  the 
leading-strings  of  a  parent  country. 

How  trifling  the  objects  of  deliberation  that 
came  before  our  former  legislative  assemblies, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important  mat- 
ters, on  which  they  must  now  decide  I  The^ 
might  then,  with  the  leave  of  the  king,  his 
governors  and  councils,  make  laws  about  yok- 
ing hogs,  branding  cattle,  or  making  rice :  but 
they  are  now  called  upon  to  determine  on 
peace  and  war,  treaties  and  negotiations  with 
foreign  stetes,  and  other  subjects  interesting  to 
the  peace,  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independ- 
ence, of  a  wide  extended  empire.  No  wonder 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  learn- 
ing; for  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge, 
while  our  abject  and  humiliating  condition  so 
effectually^  tended  to  crush  the  exertions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  extinguish  a  generous  ar- 
dor for  literary  pre-eminence. 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  govern- 
ments we  have  lately  adopted,  all  conspire  to 
fan  the  sparks  of  genius  m  every  breast,  and 
kindle  them  into  fiuune.  When,  like  children, 
we  were  under  the  guardianship  of  a  foreign 
power,  our  limited  attention  was  naturally  en- 
grossed by  agriculture,  or  directed  to  the  low 
pursuit  of  wealth.  In  this  Stete,  the  powers  of 
the  soulj  benumbed  with  ease  and  indolence, 
sunk  us  mto  sloth  and  effeminacy.  Hardships, 
dangers,  and  proper  opportunities,  give  scope  to 
active  virtues,  and  rouse  the  mind  to  such  vig- 
orous exertions,  as  command  the  admiration 
of  an  applauding  world.  Rome,  when  she  filled 
the  eartn  with  the  terror  of  her  arms,  some- 
times called  her  generals  from  the  plough.  In 
like  manner,  the  great  want  of  proper  persons 
to  fill  high  stations,  has  drawn  from  obscurity 
many  illustrious  characters,  which  will  dazzle 
the  world  with  the  splendor  of  their  names. 
The  necessities  of  our  country  require  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  all  our  powers ;  from  which 
vigorous,  united  efforts,  mach  more  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  expected, 
than  if  we  had  remained  in  a  torpid  stete  of 
dependence. 
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Eloqaenoe  is  the  child  of  a  free  state.  In 
this  fonn  of  gov^nment,  as  public  measnres 
are  determined  bj  a  m^foritj  of  TOtes,  arga- 
ments  enforced  bjr  the  arts  of  persuasion^  mnst 
erermore  be  crowned  with  sQccess.  The  rising 
patriot,  therefore,  who  wishes  the  happiness 
of  his  oomitry,  will  cnltivate  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  In  royal  governments,  where  the 
will  of  one  or  a  few  has  the  direction  of  public 
measures,  the  orator  may  harangne,  but  most 
probably  will  reap  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment^ as  the  fruit  of  his  labor:  Whereas,  in 
our  present  happy  system,  the  poorest  school- 
boy may  prosecute  hts  studies  with  increasing 
ardor,  from  the  prospect,  that  in  a  few  years, 
he  may,  by  his  unproyed  abilities,  direct  the 
determinations  of  public  bodies,  on  subjects  of 
the  most  stupendous  consequence. 

Thus  might  I  go  through  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  show  that,  while  we 
remained  British  subjects,  cramped  and  re- 
strained by  the  limited  views  of  dependence, 
each  one  of  them  would  dwindle  and  decay, 
compared  with  the  perfection  and  glory  in 
which  they  will  bloom  and  flourish,  under  the 
enlivening  sunshine  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all,  whether 
they  ao  not  feel  an  elevation  of  soul,  growing 
out  of  the  emancipation  of  their  country,  while 
they  recollect  that  they  are  no  longer  subject 
to  lawless  will,  but  possess  the  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  are  called  upon  to  bear  an 
active  part  in  supporting  and  perpetuating  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  or- 
ganizing them  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  pro- 
duce the  greatest  portion  of  political  happiness 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.  In  this 
elevation  of  soul,  consists  true  genius,  which  is 
cramped  by  kingly  government^  and  can  only 
flourish  in  free  states. 

The  attention  of  thousands  is  now  called 
forth  from  their  ordinary  emplo^ents,  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  sovereignty  and  hap- 
piness of  a  great  continent.  As  no  one  can  tell 
to  what  extent  the  human  mind  may  be  culti- 
vated, so  no  one  can  foresee  what  zcetit  events 
may  be  brought  into  existence,  by  the  exertions 
€f  so  many  minds  expanded  by  dose  attention 
to  subjects  of  such  vast  importance. 

The  royal  society  was  founded  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  the  civU  wars  in  Eng- 
land. In  like  manner,  may  we  not  hope,  as 
soon  as  this  contest  is  ended,  that  the  exalted 
spirits  of  our  politicians  and  warriors  will  en- 
sage  in  the  enlargement  of  public  happiness, 
Dy  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  promoting 
nseM  knowledge,  with  an  ardor  equal  to  that 
which  first  roused  them  to  bleed  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  theur  country?  Their  genius, 
sharpened  by  their  present  glorious  exertions, 
wUl  naturally  seek  for  a  continuance  of  suitable 
employment  Having,  with  well  tried  swords 
and  prudent  counsels,  secured  liberty  and  in- 
dep^idence  for  themselves  and  posterity,  their 
great  souls  will  stoop  to  nothing  less  than  con- 


certing wise  sdiemes  of  dvil  pdity  and  hsp* 
piness— instructing  the  wcnid  in  usefbl  arts — 
and  extending  the  empire  of  science.  I  foresee 
societies  formed  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen, 
released  from  their  present  cares ;  some  of  whidi 
will  teach  mankind  to  plough,  sow,  phint,  bmM, 
and  improve  the  rough  faoeof  nature;  wfaOe 
others  critically  examine  the'  various  produc- 
tions of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  teadi  their  countrymen  to  ^  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature^s  God.''  litfle 
has  been  hitherto  done  towards  completing  the 
natural  history  of  America,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts  of 
civil  life;  but  who  wiU  be  surprised  at  thu, 
who  connders  that  during  the  long  past  night 
of  150  years,  our  minds  were  depressed,  and 
our  activity  benumbed  by  the  low  prospects  of 
subjection  ?  Future  diligence  will  convince  the 
candid  world,  that  past  inattention  was  tiie 
effect  of  our  dependent  form  of  government 

Every  circumstance  concurs  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  culti- 
vated, extended,  and  improved,  in  independent 
America.  They  require  a  fresh  soil,  and  always 
flourish  most  in  new  countries.  A  large  vd- 
ume  of  the  book  of  nature,  yet  unread,  is  open 
before  us,  and  invites  our  attentive  perusal 
Many  useful  plants,  unknown  to  the  most  in- 
dustrious botanist,  waste  ^eir  virtues  in  our 
desert  air.  Various  parts  of  our  country,  hith- 
erto untrod  by  the  foot  of  any  chemist,  abound 
with  difierent  minerals.  We  stand  on  ihb 
shoulders  of  our  predecessors,  with  respect  to 
the  arts  that  depend  on  experiment  and  olraer- 
vation.  The  face  of  our  country,  intersected 
by  rivers,  or  covered  by  woods  and  swamps, 
gives  ample  scope  for  the  improvement  c^  me- 
chanics, mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy. 
Our  free  governments  are  the  proper  nurs^es 
of  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  the  arts,  which  are 
founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mhid. 
In  monarchies,  an  extreme  degree  of  polit^iess 
disguises  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  ^*sets 
the  looks  at  variance  with  the  thoughts;  '*  bi 
republics,  mankind  appear  as  they  really  are, 
without  any  false  coloring.  In  these  govern- 
ments, therefore,  attentive  observers  luive  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
heart,  and  of  thoroughly  understanding  human 
nature.  The  great  inferiority  of  the  modems 
to  the  ancients  in  fine  writing,  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  veil  cast  over  mankind  by  the  artificial 
refinements  of  modem  monarchies.  From  the 
operation  of  similar  causes,  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
free  governments  of  America  will  produce  poets, 
orators,  critics  and  historians,  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  andent  commonwealths  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Large  empires  are  less  favorable  to  true  phi- 
losophy, thim  small,  independent  states.  The 
authority  of  a  great  author  is  apt,  in  the  former 
case,  to  extinguish  a  free  inquiry,  and  to  five 
currency  to  falsehood  unexamined.  The  doc- 
trines of  Ck>nfridus  were  believed  all  over  Chi; 
na,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  in  France: 
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Imt  neighboring  natioiia,  examining  tbem  with- 
out peitlalitj  or  prepoateflsion,  exploded  thein 
both«  For  the  same  reason,  our  separate  States, 
jealous  of  the  literary  reputation  of  each  other, 
and  uninflu^ced  by  any  partial  bias,  will  criti- 
oaUy  pry  into  the  merit  of  every  new  opinion 
and  system,  and  naught  but  truth  will  stand 
tbe  test,  and  finally  prevuL 

In  monarchies,  favor  is  the  source  of  prefer- 
iDent;  but,  in  our  new  forms  of  government, 
no  one  can  command  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
p^  unless  by  his  superior  merit  and  capacity. 

The  weight  of  each  State,  in  the  continental 
■oale,  will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  abilities 
of  its  representatives  in  Congress.  Hence,  an 
emulation  will  take  place,  each  contending  with 
the  other,  which  shall  produce  the  most  accom- 
plished statesmen.  From  the  joint  influence  of 
all  these  combined  causes,  it  may  strongly  be 
presumed,  that  literature  will  flourish  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  our  independence  will  be  an  illus- 
trious epoch,  remarkable  for  the  spreading  and 
improvement  of  science. 

A  ceal  for  promoting  learning,  unknown  in 
the  days  of  our  subjection,  has  already  begun 
to  overspread  these  United  States.  In  the  last 
Msaion  of  our  Assembly,  three  societies  were 
incorporated  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  erect- 
ing seminaries  of  education.  Nor  is  the  noble 
npirit  confined  to  us  alone;  even  now,  amidst 
the  tumults  of  war,  literary  institutions  are 
forming  all  over  the  consent,  which  must  light 
up  su<m  a  blaze  of  knowledge  as  cannot  fail  to 
bum,  and  catch,  and  spread,  until  it  has  finally 
illnminated,  with  the  rays  of  science,  the  most 
distant  retreats  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

Our  chan^  of  government  smiles  upon  our 
conmieroe  with  an  aspect  peculiarly  benign  and 
favorable.  In  a  few  years  we  mav  expect  to 
see  the  colors  of  FVance,  Spain,  Houand,  Prus- 
sia, Portugal,  and  those  of  every  other  maritime 
power,  waving  on  our  coasts,  whilst  Americans 
anftui  the  thirteen  stripes  in  the  remotest  har- 
bon  of  the  worid.  Oiur  different  climates  and 
soils  produce  a  great  variety  of  useftd  commod- 
ities. The  sea  washes  our  coast  along  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  no 
country  abounds  in  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
materials  for  ship-building,  or  has  a  better  pros- 
pect of  a  respectable  navy.  Our  stately  oaks, 
the  greater  part  of  which  would  probably  have 
withered  in  their  native  spots,  had  we  remained 
sutjects,  will  now  be  converted  into  ships  of 
war,  to  ride  triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and  to 
carry  American  thunder  around  the  world. 
Whole  forests  will  be  transformed  into  vessels 
of  commerce,  enriching  this  independent  con- 
tin^it  with  the  produce  of  eve^  clime  and 
every  soil.  The  wealth  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  will  flow  in  upon  America;  our  trade 
will  no  longer  be  confined  by  the  selfish  regu- 
]a^<Mis  of  an  avaricious  step-dame,  but  follow 
wherever  interest  leads  the  way.  Our  great 
diject,  as  a  trading  people,  should  be  to  pro- 
care  the  best  prices  for  our  commodities,  and 
toeign  articles  at  the  most  reasonable  rates. 


But  all  this  was  cruelly  reversed  by  acts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  regulating  our  trade  in  a 
subserviency  to  their  own  emolument,  our  in- 
terest being  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It 
requires  but  a  moment^s  recollection  to  con- 
vince us,  that  as  we  now  have  a  free  trade  with 
all  the  world,  we  shall  obtain  a  more  generous 
price  for  our  produce,  and  foreign  goods  on 
easier  terms  than  we  ever  could  wnile  we  were 
subject  to  a  British  monopoly.*  The  lioasted 
act  of  navigation  was  not  mtended  for  our  ad- 
vantage, nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
empire,  but  was  a  glaring  monument  of  the  all- 
grasping  nature  of  unlimited  power.  To  enu- 
merate all  the  ungenerous  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  British  government  on  American  com- 
merce, would  be  an  outrage  on  patience.  Time 
only  will  unfold  the  whole  of  this  mysteiy  of 
iniquity.  A  few  years'  experience  will  akow 
such  an  amazing  difference  between  the  fettered 
trade  of  the  British  colonies,  and  the  extensive 


*  Thftt  British  merduuito  gave  vi  a  low  price  for  oar  oom- 
modltlet,  qipears  from  this  sin^e  eontiderfttioii— tbej  nuido 
monej  bj  oxportiiig  them  from  Eng^d.  If  they  found  it 
pn^taMe  to  export  tobeooo,  rice,  indigo,  Ac,  from  Brititn, 
it  mutt  bo  in  oonseqnenee  of  their  allowing  the  AmeHeaa 
oolonlats  lete  for  those  artidea  than  they  wonld  have  bron^t 
in  £aK^>ean  ma^ets.  In  this  manner,  mnch  of  onr  prodaee 
was  sold  to  the  eonsomers,  loaded  with  doablo  freight,  insur- 
ance, and  OMnmissions,  orer  and  above  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  nnloading  and  reloading  in  Great  Britsin.  Tha 
IndDstrioos  American  planter  receiTod  no  more  for  his  pro- 
duce than  the  pittance  the  British  merchant,  after  reserring 
his  own  profit,  was  pleased  to  allow  on  the  sale  thereoi; 
brought  to  market  charged  with  this  nnneoessary  expense. 
The  distance  from  America  to  those  places  of  Europe  which 
consumed  onr  staples,  is  generslljr  less  than  to  the  British 
ports.  From  all  which  premises,  it  appears  undeniablj  otI- 
dent,  that  American  commodities,  carried  directly  to  the 
oountries  where  they  are  consumed,  will  produce  much 
more  dear  profit  to  the  planter,  than  when  they  arriyed 
there  by  the  drcnitoos  way  of  Oreat  Britain. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to  many  artt- 
des  imported  from  En^snd,  which  were  not  of  its  owb 
growth  or  manuflMtnre ;  for  they  would  eome  much  cheaper 
from  the  countries  where  they  were  made,  than  they  ever 
eould,  while  we  were  obliged  to  recelTe  them  throng  the 
hands  of  British  merchants,  loaded  with  double  freight,  ia- 
soranee,  commissions,  and  sometimes  with  duties.  If  inter- 
est had  not  sUeneed  the  voice  of  Justice,  Oreat  Britain,  whUa 
she  obliged  us  to  buy  at  her  market,  would  have  considered 
herself  as  bound  to  supply  our  wants  as  cheap  as  they  ooold 
be  supplied  elsewhere.  But  Instead  of  this,  she  not  only 
fixed  exorbitant  prices  on  articles  of  her  own  produetloa 
but  refosed  us  the  liberty  of  buying  from  foreigners  those 
artides  which  her  own  markets  did  not  afford,  and  had  slso 
begun  the  Iktal  policy  of  super-adding  additional  duties. 
What  a  scene  of  oppression  does  this  open  to  usf  A  great 
part  ot  the  price  for  which  our  commodities  sold  in  Europe 
wss  lodged  in  British  coffers;  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy 
manufitctures  of  her  production,  at  prices  of  her  own  fixing, 
and  were  restrained  frt>m  buying  even  those  artides  which 
she  could  not  raise,  where  they  could  be  got  cheapest  Be- 
sides, as  we  durst  not  buy  from  any  others,  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  fix  any  advance  on  the  first  cost  that  their 
avarice  prescribed,  and  our  necessities  would  permit— >ili*- 
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oommeroe  of  the  free,  independent  States  of 
America,  aa  will  cause  ns  to  stand  amazed  tliat 
we  so  long  and  so  patiently  submitted  to  so 
many  and  such  cruel  restrictions.  In  one  word, 
so  long  as  we  renuuned  dependent,  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  continent  would  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  a  selfish  European 
idand. 

Carolina  had  particular  reason  to  widi  for 
the  free  trade  of  independence.*  The  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain  did  not  annually  oon- 
sume  more  than  five  thousand  barrels  of  her 
staple  commodity,  rice,  and  yet  it  was  an  enu- 
merated article.  The  charge  on  unloading, 
reloading,  and  shifting  every  cask,  owing  to 
this  enumeration,  was  immense,  though  it 
senred  no  other  purpose,  but  to  procure  jobs 
f(Nr  British  coopers  and  wharfingers.  So  litUe 
regard  was  haa  to  our  interest,  while  depend- 
ent, that  this  enumeration  was  obtained  by  the 
instigation  of  a  Captain  Cole.  Several  vessels 
coming  from  England  before  him,  and  purchas- 
ing rice  for  Portugal,  prevented  the  aforesaid 
captain  of  a  loading;  he  returned,  and  in  re- 
sentment said,  carrymg  rice  to  Portugal  was  a 
prejudice  to  the  trade  of  England,  and  on  this 
single  instance,  so  ill-founded  and  supported, 
rice  became  an  enumerated  articlcf  How  could 
our  trade  flourish,  or  our  produce  bring  its  full 
value,  whUe  restricted  by  a  legislature  so  re- 
gardless of  our  interest,  that  a  petty  captain,  to 
secure  himself  a  cargo,  could  prevent  our  staple 
from  being  sent  directly  to  a  foreign  market? 

Union  with  Great  Britain  confined  us  to  the 
oonsnmption  of  her  manufactures,  and  re- 
strainea  us  from  supplying  our  wants  by  the 
improvement  of  those  articles  which  the  bounty 
of  Heaven  had  bestowed  on  our  country.  So 
numerous  were  the  inhabitants  of  some  prov- 
inces, that  they  could  not  all  find  employment 
in  cultivating  Uie  earth,  and  yet  a  single  hat, 
manufactured  in  one  colony,  and  exported  for 
sale  to  another,  forfeited  both  vessel  and  cargo. 
The  same  penalties  were  infiicted  for  transport- 
ing wool  from  one  to  another.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  erection 
of  slitting  mills  in  America.  Thus  did  British 
tyranny  exert  her  power  to  make  us  a  needy 
and  dependent  people,  obliged  to  go  to  her 
market,  and  to  buy  at  her  prices,  and  all  this 
at  a  time  when^  by  her  exclusive  trade,  she 
fixed  her  own  pnces  on  our  commodities. 

How  widely  different  is  our  present  situation? 
The  glorious  fourth  of  July,  MDCCLXXVI,  re- 


*  Tbo  tobMco  oolonlM  were  tlio  greftt  losert  bj  the  Brit- 
ish monopoly  of  tnde.  The  dntiee  on  their  etn^e,  amounted 
to  more  then  half  the  flrtt  eoet  Tohaoeo^  exported  horn 
Britain,  aold  in  European  marketa  for  more  than  doable  the 
■am  the  American  planter  reeelred  Ibr  it  If  it  ahoold  be- 
come a  cQstom  in  the  United  Statea  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
Tersarj  of  Independence  with  an  annual  oratioDi  it  la  hoped 
that  some  citizen  of  Virginia  or  Maryland,  will  place  the 
■elflah  reatrictlone  on  the  exportation  of  this  yaloable  com- 
modity, in  a  proper  hght-^Avthor  q^the  Oration. 

t  Ctoe  on  Trade,  page  91. 


pealed  all  these  cruel  restriotions,  and  hoUfl 
forth  generous  prices,  and  publio  {Nremiums,  fat 
our  encouragement  in  the  Miction  of  all  kmdt 
of  manufactures. 

We  are  the  first  peojde  in  the  worid  who 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  Constitntioiis  were  forosd 
on  all  other  nations  by  the  will  of  their  ocm- 
querors,  or  they  were  formed  by  aoctdent^  os- 
prioe,  or  the  overbearing  infiuenee  of  prevailing 
parties  or  particular  perscms.  But,  hj^>i»ly  for 
us,  the  bands  of  British  government  were  dif- 
Bolved  at  a  time  when  no  rank  above  that  d 
freemen  existed  among  us,  and  when  we  were 
in  a  capacity  to  choose  for  ourselves  among 
the  various  forms  of  sovemment,  and  to  adcot 
that  which  best  suited  our  country  and  people. 
Our  deliberations  on  this  occasion,  were  aot 
directed  by  the  oversrown  au^ority  of  a  ooih 
quering  general,  or  the  ambition  of  an  aepiring 
nobility,  but  by  the  pole  star  of  public  good, 
inducing  us  to  prefer  those  forms  that  woold 
most  effectually  secure  the  greatest  portion  of 
political  happiness  to  the  greatest  number  of 
people.  We  had  the  example  of  all  ages  for 
our  instruction,  and  many  among  us  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  prosperi^  and 
misery  in  other  governments. 

In  times  of  public  tranquillity,  the  mig^f 
have  been  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  rights  d 
the  many;  but  it  is  the  great  hf^pineas  of 
America,  that  her  independent  constitatioitf 
were  agreed  unon  by  common  consent,  at  a 
time  when  her  leading  men  needed  the  utmost 
support  of  the  multitude,  and  therefore  coold 
have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  the  formation 
of  such  constitutions  as  would  best  suit  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  unite  them  most  heartily  i& 
repelling  common  dangers. 

As  the  strength  of  a  people  consists  in  their 
numbers,  our  separate  States,  sensible  of  their 
weakness,  were  actually  excited  by  self-interest 
to  form  such  free  governments,  as  woal4  oa- 
courage  the  greatest  infiux  of  inhabitants.  In 
this  manner  an  emulation  has  virtually  tskoi 
place  in  all  the  thirteen  States,  each  contend- 
ing with  the  others,  who  should  form  the  freest 
constitution.  Thus  independence  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent  of  governments  formed  on  eqnw 

Principles,  more  favorable  to  the  liberty  sad 
appiness  of  the  governed,  than  any  that  hard 
yet  oeen  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 

"While  we  were  dependent  on  Britain  out 
freedom  was  out  of  the  question;  for  what  is  a 
free  state  but  one  that  is  governed  by  its  own 
will  ?  What  shadow  of  liberty  then  coold  ^e 
possess,  when  the  single  NO  g^  a  king^  three 
thousand  miles  distant,  was  suflooient  to  repesl 
any  of  our  laws,  however  useful  and  BalotaiT) 
and  when  we  were  to  be  bound,  in  all  cs^ 
whatsoever,  by  men  in  whose  election  we  hsa 
no  vote,  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to  ourjs 
and  over  whom  we  had  no  control !  ThejiJ* 
of  man  could  not  possibly  devise  ai^r  mooe 
that  would  unite  the  i^reedom  of  America  wuD 
Britain^s  daim  of  unlimited  supremacy.   ^® 
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were  therefore  reduced  to  the  altematiTe  of 
Ubeiiy  aaod  independenoe,  or-alayerj  and  union. 
We  wiselj  ohoae  to  out  the  Qordian  knot,  which 
tied  old  Britain  to  the  new,  and  to  assome  our 
Independent  station  amons  the  empires  of  the 
world.  Britain,  had  she  honestlj  intended  it, 
waa  incapable  of  goveminff  ns  fbr  the  great 
jmrposes  of  goyemment.  Onr  great  distanoe, 
and  oUier  load  ciromnstancea,  made  it  impost- 
Me  for  her  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
our  situation  and  wants :  But,  admitting  it  was 
in  her  power,  we  had  no  reason  to  eicpeot  that 
die  would  hold  the  reins  of  government  for  any 
other  end,  Imt  her  own  i^vantage.  Human 
nature  is  too  selfish,  too  ambitious,  for  us  to 
expect,  that  one  country  will  govem  another, 
for  any  but  interested  purposes.  To  obtiun  the 
salutary  ends  of  goyemment,  we  must  blend 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  their  rulers ;  or 
else  tiie  former  will  infallibly  be  saerifioed  to 
the  latter.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  our  expect- 
ing security,  liberty,  and  safety,  while  we  were 
auGjeets  of  a  state  a  thousand  leaeues  distant 

Ocmnection  with  Britain  inyolyed  us  in  all 
her  quarrels;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  state 
of  her  politics,  that  we  could  not  long  expect  a 
political  calm.  In  yain  did  the  Atlantic  oo^an 
inteipose;  for,  by  our  unnatural  union,  we  were 
necessarily  dragged  into  every  war,  which  her 
pr»ie  or  ambition  mig^t  occasion.  Besides,  as 
^e  considered  the  colonies  as  her  property, 
what  was  to  hinder  her  from  ceding  any  or  all 
of  tiiem  to  the  different  European  states?  Thus, 
while  we  had  no  independent  government  of 
our  own,  we  mi^t  have  been  the  sport  of  va- 
rious contending  powers,  and  tossed  about,  like 
a  football,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  independence  will  naturaJlv  tend  to  fill 
our  country  with  inhabitants.  Where  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  are  well  secured,  and  where 
land  is  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  the  natural 
increase  of  people  will  much  exceed  all  Euro- 
pean calculations.  Add  to  this,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  world,  becoming  acquainted  with 
our  excellent  forms  of  government,  will  emi- 
grste  by  thousands.  In  their  native  lands,  the 
nard-eamed  fruits  of  uninterrupted  labor  are 
scarcely  equal  to  a  scanty  supply  of  their  natu- 
ral wants,  and  this  pittance  is  held  on  a  very 
{>reoarious  tenure :  while  our  soil  may  be  cheap- 
y  purchased,  and  will  abundantly  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  whoeeproperty  no  ra- 
pacious landlord  dare  invade.  Happy  America! 
whose  extent  of  territory,  westward,  is  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  witii  land  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  virtuous  peasants^  who  now 
groan  beneath  tyranny  and  oppression  in  three 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Who  would  remain  in 
£urope,  a  dependant  on  the  will  of  an  imperi- 
ous umdlord,  when  a  few  years  industry  can 
make  him  an  independant  American  freeholder? 

Buch  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  revo- 
lution, that  in  a  little  time  gay  fields,  adcHned 
with  the  yellow  robes  of  ripening  harvest,  will 
mdle  in  the  remotest  depths  (S  our  western 
frootiefi,  where  impassable  forests  now  frown 


over  the  uncultivated  earth.  The  foce  of  our 
interior  country  will  be  changed  fr^om  a  barren 
wilderness  into  the  hoq>itable  abodes  of  peace 
and  plenty.  Oities  too  will  rise  mi^estic  to  the 
view,  OD.  ibo8e  very  spots  which  are  now  howled 
over  by  savage  beasts  and  more  savage  men. 

The  populaticm  of  this  country  has  been 
heretofore  very  rapid ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, that  this  has  varied,  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  degrees  of  liberty  that  were 
graced  to  the  different  provinces  by  their 
respeeCfve  charters.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England,  though  inferior  in  soil,  being  blest 
originally  with  the  most  free  forms  of  govern- 
ment, have  outstriroed  others  in  the  relative 
increase  of  their  inhabitants.  Hence,  I  infor, 
that  as  we  are  all  now  completely  free  and  in- 
dependent, we  shall  populate  much  faster  than 
we  ever  have  done,  or  ever  would,  whOe  we 
were  ccmtrolled  by  the  jealous  policy  of  an  in- 
significant island. 

We  possess  thousands  and  millions  of  acres, 
whidbi  we  may  sell  out  to  new  settlers,  on  terms 
very  ea^  to  &em,  and  yet  sufficient  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  the  present  war.  When 
the  quita-ents^  formerly  paid  to  ^e  kii^,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  Mueflt  of  the  independ- 
ent States,  they  will  fill  our  treasuries  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  foreign  nations,  knowing 
that  we  abound  in  the  sinews  of  war,  will  be 
afraid  to  provoke  us.  In  a  few  years,  when 
our  finances  are  properly  arranged,  the  stop- 
page of  those  sums  wnich  were  formerly  drain- 
ed from  u&  to  support  the  pride  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  British  king,  will  be  an  ample 
provision,  without  taxes,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  our  independent  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  ad- 
vantages arising  from  our  present  glorious  strag- 
gle; harder  still,  perhaps  impossible,  precise- 
ly to  ascertain  their  extent.  It  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  to  the  nature  of  civil 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  c<m- 
stitutions,  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty 
and  lumpiness,  have  been  translated  into  a  va- 
riety of  lanffuages,  and  spread  far  and  wide. 
Who  can  ten  what  great  events,  now  concealed 
in  the  w(»nb  of  time,  may  be  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  nations  of  the  old  world  emu- 
lating our  suecessfol  effbrts  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty? The  thrones  of  tyranny  and  despotism 
will  totter,  when  their  sulijeots  shall  learn  and 
know,  by  our  example,  thaf  the  happiness  of 
the  people  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  gov- 
ernment The  wondering  world  has  beheld 
the  smiles  of  Heaven  on  the  numerous  sons  of 
America,  resolving  to  die  or  be  free:  Perhaps 
this  noble  example,  like  a  wide-spreading  con- 
flagration, may  catch  from  breast  to  breast, 
ana  extend  from  nation  to  nation,  till  tyranny 
and  oppression  are  utterly  extirpated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.*  . 


•  Briteln  wm  6T«iitiM07  lose  liM  Ij  our  independenee, 
thaa  It  eommoinl  J  lappoMd.  The  Usg  and  miniBtera  miiy 
be  eond  of  their  Imt  ofdomlnttton,  and  wlU  be  deprived  of 
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The  tyrants  and  landlords  of  the  old  iroild, 
who  hold  a  great  part  of  their  feUow-men  in 
hondage,  heoaose  of  their  dependence  for  land, 
wiU  be  obliged  to  relax  of  their  arbitrary  treats 
ment.  when  they  find  that  America  is  an  asy- 
Inm  for  freemen  frx)m  all  quarters  of  the  ^ol^. 
They  will  be.cantions  of  adding  to  the  oppres- 
sions of  theb  poor  subjects  and  tenants,  lest 
they  should  force  them  to  abandon  their  coun- 
try, for  the  ^oyment  of  the  sweets  of  Ameri- 
can liberty.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  am 
confident  that  the  cause  of  America  is  the  cause 
of  human  nature,  and  tiiat  it  will  extend  its  in- 
fluence to  thousands  who  will  neyer  see  it,  and 
procure  them  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  and 
oppressions  imposed  by  their  arbitrary  task- 
masters. 

If  such  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, who  can  be  so  lost  to  every  generous 
sentiment,  as  to  wish  to  return  mider  royal  do- 
mination ?  Who  would  not  rather  count  it  an 
honor  to  stand  among  the  foremost,  in  doiuff 
and  suffering  in  a  cause  so  intimately  ccmnected 
with  the  happiness  of  hmnan  nature  ?  Away 
with  all  the  peevish  complaints  of  the  hardness 
of  the  times,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes.  ThJ 
prise  for  which  we  contend,  would  be  cheaply 
purchased  with  double  the  expense  of  blood, 
treasure,  and  difBcultj,  it  will  ever  cost  us. 

Our  independent  constitutions,  formed  on  the 
Justest  principles,  promise  fair  to  give  the  most 
perfect  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
equally  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As  at  the 
conflagration  of  Oorinth,  the  various  melted 
metals  running  together,  formed  a  new  one, 
called  Oorinthian  brass,  which  was  superior  to 
any  of  its  component  parts :  in  like  manner, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  a  new 
empire  should  be  here  formed,  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  whim  will  rise  supe- 
rior to  all  that  have  fpone  before  it,  and  extend 
human  happiness  to  its  utmost  possible  limits. 
None  can  tell  to  what  perfection  the  arts  of 
government  may  be  brought  May  we  not 
therefore  expect  great  things  from  the  patriots 
of  this  generation,  jointiy  co-operating  to  make 
the  new-bom  Republic  of  America  as  complete 
as  possible  f  Is  it  not  to  be  hoped,  that  human 
nature  will  here  receive  her  most  flnished 
touches  ?  That  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be 
extended  and  improved  ?  That  religion,  learn- 
ing, and  liberty,  will  be  diffiised  over  this  con- 

inflnence  and  the  meuw  of  eorraption.  While  she  had  s 
monopoly  of  our  trade,  it  eneoaraged  idtenew  tad  eztrara- 
ganoe  in  her  mannlketiiren ;  beoanae  thej  were  tare  of  a 
market  fn  thetr  gooda,  thoo^  dear  and  iU-made.  Bnt,  aa 
independence  will  beet«w  onr  oommeroe  on  thoee  who  moat 
deaerre  it,  thia  wiU  be  the  meana  of  introdndng  frogality 
and  indnstry  am<Hif  her  laboring  poor.  Oar  p<^alatlon  win 
be  ao  mneh  the  more  rapid  ibr  our  free  goremmenta,  that, 
in  my  hnmble  opinion,  that  part  of  onr  trade  whieh  will  fldl 
to  the  ahare  of  Great  Britain,  if  ahe  haa  the  wladom  to  eon- 
dnde  a  ^eedy  peace,  will  be  mon  to  her  adrantage  tliaa  a 
monopoly  of  the  whole  of  it,  if  we  had  remained  anlijeetik^ 
Author  qrtk4  Oration, 


tinent?  and  in  short,  that  the  American  edi* 
tions  of  the  human  mind  will  be  more  perfect 
than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  f  Great  things 
have  been  achieved  in  ihe  infrmcy  of  Btates; 
and  the  ardor  of  a  new  people,  rishiff  to  (aii]rire 
and  renown,  with  prospects  that  tend  to  elevate 
the  human  soul,  encourages  theee  flattering  ex- 
pectations. 

Should  any  puny  politician  object,  that  all 
these  proq>ects  are  visionary,  till  we  are  certain 
of  independence,  J  reply,  that  wcshave  been  in 
possession  of  it  for  two  years,  and  are  dafly 
more  able  to  support  it,  and  our  enemies  less 
able  to  overset  it  When  we  first  dared  to  con- 
tend with  Britain,  we  were  a  loose,  di^olnted 
people,  under  no  other  govemm^it  but  that  of 
a  well  regulated  mob.  Ifl  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  were  able  to  defend  ourselves,  whatnu^ 
we  not  expect,  when  we  can  draw  fbrth  oor 
whole  strength,  in  a  regular  ccmstitutional  nun- 
ner  f  If  the  maiden  couraffe  of  our  new  leries 
has  suocessfblly  withstood  the  well-trained 
bands  of  our  enemies,  can  we  distnist,  when 
three  campaigns  have  made  them  equal  in  dis- 
cipline with  thoee  with  whom  they  are  to  con- 
tend ?  Such  is  the  dtuation  of  JBritain,  HaX 
were  we  only  able  to  keep  up  the  ^pearaaoe 
of  an  army,  she  could  not  ^ord  to  protract 
the  war.  But  instead  of  this  our  troqw  are 
more  numerous,  better  disciplined,  dothed,  and 
armed^  than  they  ever  were.  The  most  tinoid 
maj  dismiss  all  their  doubts,  since  Louis  XVL 
of  France,  that  illustrious  protector  of  the  ri^ti 
of  human  nature,  with  a  magnanimity  w(»ihy  of 
himself,  has  guaranteed  to  us  our  indq>6ndeiice. 
If  Britain  could  not  subdue  America,  when  she 
stood  single  and  alone,  how  abortive  must  all 
her  attempts  prove,  when  we  are  aided  by  the 
power  of  the  great^  European  monarch  f 

The  special  interposition  of  I^vidence  In 
our  behalf,  makes  it  impious  to  disbelieve  the 
final  establishment  of  our  heaven-protected  in- 
dependence. Can  any  one  seriously  review  the 
beginning,  progress,  and  present  state  of  the 
war,  and  not  see  indisputable  evidence  of  an 
overruling  infiuence  on  the  minds  of  men,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  event? 

As  all  the  tops  of  com,  in  a  waving  field,  are 
inclined  in  one  direction  by  a  gust  of  wind,  in 
like  manner  the  Governor  of  the  World  nas 
given  one  and  the  same  univeml  bent  of  in- 
clination to  the  whole  body  of  our  people.  Is 
it  a  work  of  man,  that  thirteen  States,  fi^oent- 
ly  quarrelling  about  boundaries,  dashing  in  in- 
terests, diflering  in  policy,  manners,  cii8tontf| 
forms  of  government^  and  rdigion ;  scattered 
over  an  extensive  continent,  under  the  infiu- 
ence of  a  variety  of  local  pr^udices,  jealonAes 
and  aversions,  should  all  harmonioiMly  agre^ 
as  if  one  mighty  mind  inspired  the  whde  ? 

Our  enemies  seemed  confident  of  the  impofln- 
bility  of  our  union ;  our  friends  doubted  it;  and 
all  indifibrent  persons,  who  Judged  of  thing! 
present  by  what  has  heretofore  hi^q^ened,  eon- 
^dered  the  ei^pectation  thereof  as  romantic: 
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bQt  He,  who  sitteth  at  the  hehn  of  the  imiverae, 
sad  who  howeth  the  hearts  of  a  whole  nation 
as  the  heart  of  one  man,  for  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  his  own  purposes,  has  effected  that 
which  to  hnman  wisdom  and  foresight  seemed 
hnposnble.  A  review  of  the  history  of  Ame- 
rioSi  £^m  its  first  discoverj  to  the  present 
day,  foroes  upon  us  a  belief^  that  greater  bless- 
ings are  reserved  for  this  continent^  than  she 
ever  oonld  have  possessed  whilst  lying  low  at 
the  foot  of  a  ETm^>ean  island. 

It  has  never  jet  been  fairlj  tried  how  far 
the  eqnal  principles  of  republican  government 
would  secure  the  happiness  of  the  governed. 
The  ancients,  unacqnamted  with  the  present 
mode  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  people  by  repre- 
sentatives, were  too  apt,  in  their  public  meet- 
ings, to  run  into  disoi^er  aud  confusion.  The 
dietinotion  of  pa^rieiam  and  pUiMam^  laid  the 
fooodation  of  perpetual  discord  in  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  If  the  free  states  of  Greece 
had  been  under  the  control  of  a  common  super- 
intending power,  similar  to  our  continental 
Congress,*  they  could  have  peaceably  decided 
their  disputes,  and  probably  would  have  pre- 
served their  freedom  and  importance  to  the 
present  day.  Happily  for  us,  warned  by  ex- 
perience, we  have  guarded  against  all  these 
evils.  No  artificial  distinction  of  ranks  has 
been  soffered  to  take  place  among  us.  We  can 
peaceably  convene  a  State  in  one  small  assem- 
bly of  deputies,  rq>re8enting  the  whole  in  an 
equal  proportioji.  All  disputes  between  the 
different  States,  and  all.  continental  concerns, 
are  to  be  managed  by  a  Congress  of  represen- 
tatiyes  fromeacL  What  a  security  for  liberty, 
for  uni<xi,  for  every  species  of  pohtical  happi- 
neesl  Small  states  are  weak,  and  incapable 
ot  defence;  large  ones  are  unwieldy,  greatly 


•  Th«tr  eonnoil  of  Amphlotyones  in  Mme  things  reMm- 
Med  our  OoiigrMs;  but  tlMlr  powers  were  too  limited.  This 
•QgfBsts  s  hint,  thst  ft  confederstion  of  the  United  States,  on 
prlndples  thai  Test  the  Congress  with  smple  powers,  is 
most  likely  to  perpetnste  oar  repabliesn  goyemments  snd 
intemsl  trsnqnillity.  The  union  of  independent  oominon- 
WMlthSi  nnder  one  eommon  head,  is  sn  q>plication  of  the 
•odsl  eompset  to  states,  and  requires  powers  proportionably 
enlarged.  Treason,  in  our  goyemments,  pnts  on  a  new  as- 
poot,  and  may  be  eommitted  by  a  State  as  well  as  an  indi- 
▼idiul;  and  therefore  onght  to  be  dearly  defined,  and  eare* 
Ikiny  gnaided  against 

To  giye  permanency  to  onr  confederation  on  repnbUcaii 
prtedplea,  the  ibllowing  regnlations  seem  expedient:  That 
Congress  shonld  hayo  a  power  to  limit  or  diyide  large  Statea, 
and  to  erect  new  ones:  To  dispose  of  the  money  arising  from 
^idtrsBts  and  yacant  landa,  at  least  till  aU  tlie  axpenses  of 
thatrar  are  sunk:  To  establish  a  general  interoowse  be- 
tween the  Btates,  by  sssigning  to  eadk,  one  or  more  man- 
vliMtorlea,  with  which  it  should  fbmlsh  the  rest;  so  as  to 
create  a  reciprocal  dependence  of  eadi  upon  the  whole:  To 
erect  a  great  continental  nniyersity,  where  gentlemen  from 
an  the  Statea  may  form  an  acquaintance,  receiye  the  finish- 
ing teaches  of  education,  and  be  inspired  with  contlBental 
Hbenllty  of  mind,  superior  to  local  prejudices,  and  foyafaMe 
lo  a  ooafodermted  union.— ilnMor  qf  Us  Oration^ 


abridge  natural  liberty,  and  their  general  law% 
from  a  variety  of  clashing  interests,  must  fre« 
quently  bear  hard  on  many  individuals:  But 
our  confederation  will  give  us  the  strength  and 
protection  of  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatest;  at  the  same  time,  that,  in  all  our  in- 
ternal concerns,  we  have  the  freedom  of  small, 
independent  commonwealths.  We  are  in  pos- 
session of  constitutions  that  contain  in  them 
the  excellencies  of  all  forms  of  government, 
free  fh>m  the  inconveniences  of  each ;  and  in 
one  word,  we  bid  fair  to  be  tiie  hiq[>piest  and 
freest  pe<H>le  in  the  world  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

When  1  anticipate  in  imagiiuition  the  ftiture 
glory  of  my  country,  and  the  illustrious  figure 
it  will  soon  make  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
my  heart  distends  with  generous  pride  for  be- 
ing an  American.  What  a  substratum  for 
empire!  compared  with  which,  the  foundation 
of  tiie  Macedonian,  the  Roman,  and  the  British, 
sink  into  insignificance.  Some  of  our  large 
States  have  territory  superior  to  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  whilst  the  whole  together  are 
littie  inferior  to  Europe  itselfl  Our  independ- 
ence will  people  this  extent  of  country  with 
freemen,  and  will  stimulate  the  innumerable 
inhabitants  thereof^  by  every  motive,  to  per- 
fect the  acts  of  government,  and  to  extend  hu- 
man happiness. 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  prospects. 
Having  for  three  long  years  weathered  the 
storms  of  adversity,  we  are  at  length  arrived 
in  view  of  the  calm  haven  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity. We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new 
empire,  which  promises  to  enlarge  itself  to  vast 
dimensions,  and  to  give  happiness  to  a  great 
continent  It  is  now  our  turn  to  fisure  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  arts  and  sciences  are  planted  among  usi 
and,  fostered  by  the  auspicious  influence  of 
equal  ffovemments,  are  (nt>wing  up  to  matu- 
rity, while  truth  and  freedom  flourish  by  their 
sides.  Liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  in  her 
noontide  blaze,  shines  forth  with  unclouded 
lustre  on  all  ranks  and  denomhiations  of  men. 

Ever  since  the  flood,  true  religion,  literature, 
arts,  empire  and  riches,  have  taken  a  slow  and 
gradual  course  fh>m  east  to  west,  and  are  now 
about  fixing  their  Ions  and  favorite  abode  in 
this  new  western  world.  Our  sun  of  politi<^ 
happiness  is  already  risen,  and  hath  lifted  its 
head  over  the  mountains,  illuminating  our  hem- 
isphere with  liberty,  light,  and  poushed  life. 
Our  independence  will  redeem  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  frt>m  tyranny  and  oppreraion,  and 
consecrate  it  to  tiie  chosen  seat  of  truth,  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  learning  and  religion.  We  are 
laying  the  foundation  of  happiness  for  count- 
less millions.  Generations  yet  unborn  will 
bless  us  for  the  blood-bought  inheritance  we 
are  about  to  bequeatii  them.  Oh  hi^py  times  1 
Oh  riorious  days  I  Oh  kind,  indulgent,  bounti- 
ful Providence,  that  we  live  in  this  hurhly  fa- 
vored period,  and  have  the  honor  of  helping 
forwara  these  great  events,  and  of  suffering  in 
a  cause  of  such  infinite  importance! 
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Within  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territorj,  we 
know  of  more  than  twenty  independent  tribes 
of  Indians.  As  long  as  powerfnl  nations  of 
Europe  had  access  to  these  untutored  savages, 
the  peace  of  our  frontier  settlements  was  ex- 
posed to  a  yarietj  of  oontingenoies.  In  the  two 
last  wars  in  which  this  country  was  inyohred 
with  France  and  England,  the  blood  of  our  in- 
habitants shed  bj  savage  hands  flowed  in  a 
thousand  streams.  In  eyerrperiod of  Ameri- 
can history,  the  nations  of  Europe,  regardless 
of  morality  and  religion,  have  always  availed 
themselves  of  the  aborigines  in  destroying  each 
other,  and  also  the  colonies  of  rival  nations. 

In  gaining  the  affections  of  the  savages  the 
French  were  pre-eminent  ilgure  to  your- 
selves what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
our  frontier  settiements  on  the  western  waters, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  France,  while  her  emis- 
saries had  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in 
Louisiana  firmlv  attached  to  her  interests,  and 
ready  when  called  upon  to  make  war  upon  our 
dispersed  and  defenceless  inhabitants. 

These  Indians  are  now  all  our  own — ^hiduded 
within  our  limits,  and  so  (ax  dependent  on  us, 
that  no  other  nation  can  interfere  with  them. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  has  wrested  the 
scalpinff  knife  and  tomahawk  from  their  hands, 
and  lidd  the  foundations  of  perpetual  peace,  by 

Siving  us  every  desirable  opportunity  for  intro- 
ucinff  unong  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
social  life.  Tney  are  now  thrown  on  our  hu- 
manity and  generosity. 

Mysterious  Providence!  We,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who,  less  than  thirty  years 


*  Thla  extract  Is  taken  horn  Doetor  Bamaaj^  Ontioa  on 
tlio  eeetion  of  LonliUnft  to  the  United  Btatet. 


ago,  were  the  subfects  of  the  British  king^  are 
now  the  independent  propriettnv  of  Hob  soQ; 
and  that  portion  of  it  which  we  originally  pos- 
sessed, is  more  than  doubled  by  a  recent  oes- 
irion  of  tmritory,  in  which  are  numeroos  tribes 
of  Indians,  whose  anceston  owned  this  whole 
country  fit>m  time  immemorial,  before  any  one 
of  ours  had  set  his  foot  on  American  ground. 
Trusting  in  the  virtue  of  my  countrymen,  and 
warranted  by  the  present  and  past  exertions  of 
our  rulers,  I  am  o(Hifident  tluit  these  haidesi 
natives  will  have  no  cause  to  regret,  but  anm- 
dant  reascm  to  rejoice  in  the  chimge  which  hai 
taken  place. 

The  voice  of  every  good  man  should  be  rait- 
ed in  &vor  of  our  red  brethren.  The  eoamran 
Father  of  them,  and  of  us,  eaDa  upon  us  to  im- 
part to  them  the  superior  blessings  which  we 
eijoy.  The  compention  of  rival  nations,  bid- 
ding against  each  ot^er  for  their  fHendship,  ii 
now  no  more.  We  have  the  wh<de  field  to  our- 
selves, and  a  chorions  Add  it  is:  in  which  we 
may,  and  I  tamst  will,  sow  the  seeds  of  knowl- 
edge, of  virtue,  of  usefbl  arts,  of  civiliatioiL 
and  religion :  and  that  these  will  grow  up  and 
flourish,  till  they  yield  a  plentiful  harvest  ci 
human  happiness.  To  transform  savage  war- 
riors to  peaceful  farmers — to  convert  their  tom- 
ahawks and  scaloing-knives  into  ploughshares 
and  pruning-hooKS----to  turn  them  mm  the 
worship  of  evil  spirits,  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God— 4h>m  the  absurd  rites  of  Pagan  idda- 
try  to  the  mild  principles  and  practical  virtues 
of  Ohristianity,  is  a  godlike  work.  For  tiie 
execution  of  it,  the  extension  of  our  boundaries 
gives  us  &cilities  we  never  had  before,  and 
which,  I  trusty  will  be  improved  for  the  best 
of  purposes. 
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SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

Samuxl  Ada3CS  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachnsetts,  firom  an  ancient  and  respectable  paren* 
tage  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  on  the  twenty-seyenth  day  of  September,  1722.  The 
record  of  his  earlj  dajs  is  lost  Having  passed  throngh  the  primary  branches  at  Master  Lorell's 
Boliool,  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Harvard  OoUege,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1786.  The  time 
there  allowed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  future  usefulness,  was  not  lost  to  him  or  to  his  country. 
In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  he  decided  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  and  to  that  end  he  directed  his  energies.  He  obtained  the  honors  of  his 
Alma  Hater,  not  because  he  had  been  under  her  guardianship  the  usual  term,  but  for  his  assid- 
uous attention  to  literary  acquirements,  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  them.  On  receiving  his 
second  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  college,  which  retained  many  forms  of  the 
English  Universities,  he  proposed  as  his  thesis,  and  defended  the  affirmative  of  the  question, 
Whet^^  it  he  lawjkil  to  rmst  the  iupreme  mctgietrate^  if  the  eommontoedlth  cannot  othermee  he 
preserved  f  Thus  early  had  his  mind  taken  its  bent,  and  formed  that  system  of  political  opinions 
to  which  he  uniformly  and  zealously  adhered  throughout  life,  and  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
hesitated  to  reduce  to  practice.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men ;— out  of  the  stipulated  sum  allowed  him  by  his  father  while  in  col- 
lege, he  saved  a  sufficiency  to  publish  his  masterly  defence  of  "Englishmen's  Bights.'' 

Zealous  in  the  support  of  religion — ^the  church  government  and  discipline  of  the  early  Inde- 
pendents of  New  England,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  they  inculcated,  be  was  led  to 
ft  veneration  of  the  champions  of  his  peculiar  creed,  and  predisposed  to  the  adoption  of  their 
political  as  well  as  religious  opinions.  The  quaint  writings  of  Colman,  of  the  elder  John 
Adams,  and  of  the  younger  Mather,  charmed  his  senses.  Of  the  latter,  ^  upon  whose  chUdhood 
was  heaped  a  mountain  of  learning  and  theology,"  and  who  went  about  "smelling  out  the  odo- 
riferous flowers  of  fluicy,  those  jerks  of  the  ima^^tion"—- he  expressed  the  highest  admiration. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  surrounded  by  such  examples,  he  pursued  with  an  aflfectionate  ardor 
the  study  of  theology,  and  only  resigned  that  profession  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Freedom. 
Thus  he  became  filled  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  sturdy  republicanism,  the  uncom- 
promising principle,  and  the  severe  nmplicity  of  manners  which  characterized  the  English  Puri- 
tans of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  the  Urst  Of  these,  and  of  his  ancestors  who  landed  at 
Plymouth,  he  never  spake,  but  with  reverence  and  respect  Their  sufferings  awakened  a  gen- 
erous ^ympatiiy  in  his  breast,  and  his  holy  gratitude  for  the  "  goodly  heritage  "  they  had  bequeath- 
ed him  and  his  posterity,  never  abated. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Adams  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  pubUo  affairs,  the  provin- 
cial governments  were  continually  agitated  by  contests  between  their  governors  and  other  offi- 
cers, who  were  appointed  by  the  Grown,  and  the  Assemblies,  which  were  the  immediate  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oolonists.  There  could  be  no  question  in  his  mind,  as  to  the  side  whidi  be 
should  embrace.  The  situation  of  his  country  in  the  incipient  stages  of  the  Bevolution,  opened 
a  wide  and  important  field  for  the  display  of  his  dngular  genius  and  extensive  capad^.    The 
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claim  of  Great  Britdn  "to  legialate  for  the  ooloniee  in  all  cases  whateyer,**  drew  in  its  train 
ocmseqnenoes  of  vast  importance.  Without  snch  an  aothority,  it  wonld  he  difficolt  to  mmntftia 
the  connection  of  a  parent  state,  with  provinces, — ^with  the  exercise  of  it,  the  colonists  were 
dq>re6sed  helow  the  grade  of  British  snhjects,  and  rednoed  to  a  state  of  slaverj. 

There  were  very  few  whose  minds  conld  comprehend  the  important  distinctions  which  were 
then  agitated,  or  whose  reasoning  conld  discern  the  approaching  events  of  that  controvers^r.  Mr. 
Adams,  hnoyed  np  hj  a  sense  of  the  Justice  and  rigfateonsness  of  the  colonists^  demands,  stood 
forth  first  in  their  defence,  and  heroically  won  his  title — The  FtUher  of  the  Bevolution,  In  1764^ 
he  was  elected  to  prepare  the  instmctions  of  the  town  of  Boston  to  their  representatives  in  the 
General  Assemhly.  The  document  is  now  in  existence,  and  contains  the  first  pnhlic  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  a  denial  of  parliamentary  snprenuu^, 
and  a  direct  soggestion  of  the  necessity  of  Union. 

Mr.  Adams  seems  to  have  heen  peculiarly  formed  for  the  eventfhl  period  of  his  life.  Bm 
mind  was  singularly  powerful  in  tracing  the  result  of  political  principles.  The  firmness  of  his 
heart  never  failed  to  support  his  efforts,  whenever  he  was  convinced  of  the  rectitude  and  pro- 
priety of  the  objects  he  pursued.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardor,  because  they  were 
founded  on  calculations  tending  to  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  country.  His  courage 
derided  the  bars  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  career,  while  the  sagacity  of  his  mind  pierced  the 
donds  in  which  sophistry  involved  tiie  subject  before  him.  By  this  he  was  enabled  to  explain, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  depression  of  the  colonies,  unless  a  firm  and  noble  stand 
was  then  made  against  the  King  and  the  Parliament  He  met  oppositions  and  threatenings 
with  an  intrepid  finnness  peculiar  to  himself;  and,  with  an  eye  of  careless  indifference,  Rooked 
upon  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him,  as  mere  incidents  in  the  progress  of  great  events. 

At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  became  a  conspicuous  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  a  leader  in  all  the  popular  proceedings  of  the  day.  Warmly  engaged,  both  as  a  dedaimer 
in  town  meetings,  and  as  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  his  private  affairs  were  neglected,  and 
he  became  embarrassed  with  debts.  His  poverty  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  adherents, 
and  he  was  approached  with  presents  and  bribes :  but  he  could  not  be  won  from  the  cause  of 
liberty.  '^Such  is  the  obstinacy  and  inflexibility  of  Adams,"  said  a  letter  to  England,  "that 
he  never  can  be  conciliated  by  any  office  or  gift  whatever."  Such  honesty  of  purpose  was  look- 
ed upon  in  Great  Britun  with  ludicrous  incredulity,  probably  occasioned  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
at  the  anomaly  of  such  a  disposition,  compared  with  the  personal  and  daily  experience  in  the 
British  Court 

Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  from  Boston  to  the  General  Court  or  Le^ 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  Here  he  remained  until  his  election  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, being  annually  re-elected  for  nine  years,  a  period  which  includes  an  eventful  and  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  history  of  American  liberty,  during  the  whole  of  which  he  was  remarkable 
as  well  for  his  political  and  parliamentary  talents,  as  for  his  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  daims,  the 
acts,  and  the  menaces  of  the  royal  government.  While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  committees  to  draft  reports,  protests,  and  other  public  papers,  in  which 
employment  he  evinced  great  rapi^ty  and  correctness  of  composition. 

In  1768,  after  the  death  of  Charles  Townsend,  Lord  North  entered  the  service  of  the  king. 
Soon,  the  effects  of  his  administration  were  felt  throughout  the  American  colonies.  New  acta 
of  taxation  were  established,  and  royal  collectors  sent  from  England  to  enforce  them.  Pablio 
feeling  seemed  unprepared  for  action,  and  averse  to  a  rupture.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly^i 
adopting  the  sentiments  of  Samuel  Adams,  approached  the  king  with  a  humble  petition.  To 
him  they  recounted  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  and  besought  him  to  alleviate  them.  Among 
themselves,  they  advocated  the  policy  of  union.  *'Let  us  all  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,** 
said  Adams.  "Let  us  call  on  our  sister  colonies  to  Join  with  us.  Should  our  righteous  oppo- 
rition  to  shivery  be  named  rebellion,  let  us  pursue  duty  with  firmness,  and  leave  the  event  to 
heaven."  The  same  year  Mr.  Adams  prepared  the  letter  ttom  the  Assembly  of  Massachoaetts 
to  their  agent  in  England,  and  also  the  celebrated  Circular  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Speakers  of 
the  several  Houses  of  Araembly  in  the  other  Colonies.    The  last  production  is  one  of  the  most 
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fanportant  of  all  Amerioaa  State  Piq>en,  as  the  anbodiment  of  historical  data,  and  in^eatiTt 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.* 

In  the  deliberatiye  bodies  of  his  native  State,  where  the  foundation  of  the  American  Bero- 
lation  was  formed,  where  the  principles  and  sjstems  of  government  on  which  the  security  and 
lu4>piness  of  mankind  were  established,  Samnel  Adams's  manlj  eloquence  was  never  resisted  with 
sncoess.  His  opponents  were  obliged  to  yield  in  silence,  onlj  hoping  for  a  change  bj  the  means 
of  an  army  more  &vorable  to  their  views.  His  rhetoric  was  a  torrent  of  figurative  language-— 
still,  an  impressive,  sedate  strain  of  reasoning^  which  could  never  fail  to  awaken  the  interested, 
or  to  convince  the  unprejudiced  hearer.  His  pen  was  no  less  powerful  than  his  tongue.  A  mind 
well  stocked  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Bidnej,  a  Locke,  and  other  great  and  noble  men  who  had 
contended  agaiost  monarchical  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  with  an  education  which  had  given 
it  the  entire  possession  of  all  the  principal  systems,  and  abuses  of  the  ancient  Grecian  and  Bo- 
man  republics,  as  well  as  of  thd  despotisms  of  the  world,  was  capable  of  carrying  conviction  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  had  not  been  bribed  against  their  own  freedom,  or  who  had  not  suffered 
themselves  to  be  betrayed  by  the  allurements  of  avarice  and  ambition,  or  by  the  impresri<Mi  of 
fear. 

One  brief  specimen  of  his  eloquence  at  this  period,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition.  A  town 
meeting  of  Boston  had  been  called  at  the  Old  South  Church,  in  consequence  of  some  new  ag- 
gression upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  different  orators  of  the  patriot  party  had  in  turn 
addressed  the  meeting,  loud  in  complaint  and  accusation,  but  guarded  and  cautious  on  every 
point  which  might  look  like  an  approach  towards  treasonable  expressions,  or  direct  exhortations 
to  resistance.  Adams  placed  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  sat  quietiy  listening  to  all  their  ha- 
rangues ;  at  length  he  rose  and  made  a  few  remarks,  which  he  closed  with  the  following  pithy 
apologue : 

"A  Grecian  philosopher  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the  grass,  was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
bite  of  some  animal  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  closed  his  hand  quickly  as  he  awoke,  and 
found  that  he  had  caught  in  it  a  small  field  mouse.  As  he  was  examining  the  littie  animal 
which  had  dared  to  attack  him,  it  bit  him  unexpectedly  a  second  time :  he  dropped  it,  and  it 
escaped.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  what  think  you  was  the  reflection  which  this  trifling  circum- 
stance gave  birth  to,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher.  It  was  this:  That  there  is  no  animal, 
however  weak  and  contemptible,  which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will  only^^  for 
St.^ 

Amidst  the  cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  his  position,  Mr.  Adams  maintained  a  cheerftd 
demeanor,  and  the  ftdlest  confidence  in  the.  ultimate  success  of  his  cause.  One  morning,  when 
the  spirits  of  the  patriots  were  almost  broken  with  despair,  he  was  accosted  by  Mather  Byles, 
the  celebrated  tory  clergyman  of  Boston,  with  the  remark,  '^  Oome,  Mend  Ssmuel,  let  us  relin- 
quish republican  phantoms,  and  attend  to  our  fields."  "Yes,"  said  Adams,  "yon  attend  to  the 
planting  of  liberty,  and  I  will  grub  up  the  taxes.    Thus  we  shall  have  pleasant  places." 

The  increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  1778,  rendered  it  every  day  more  desirable  to 
the  royal  party  that  he  should  be  detached  from  the  popular  cause,  and  the  eflTorts  to  gain  hbn 
to  the  side  of  the  ministry  were  renewed.  Governor  Gage  now  thought  he  would  try  the  ex- 
periment. For  this  purpose  he  sent  a  confidential  and  verbal  message  by  a  colonel  of  his  army, 
who  waited  on  Mr.  Adams,  and  stated  the  object  of  Ms  visit  He  remarked  that  an  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  which  existed  between  England  and  her  colonies  was  much  desired ;  that  he  was 
authorized  to  assure  him  of  reward  from  the  govemm^  if  he  would  cease  in  his  oppo^on, 
and  that  it  was  the  advice  of  Governor  Gage  to  him,  not  to  incur  the  further  displeasure  of  his 
migesty,  for  his  conduct  thus  far  had  rendered  him  liable  to  the  penalties  for  treason. 

Mr.  Adams  listened  with  apparent  interest  to  this  recital  He  asked  the  British  colonel  tf 
he  would  deliver  his  reply  as  it  should  be  given,  and  required  his  word  of  honor  that  it  would. 
Thai,  rising  from  his  chair,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  defiance  he  replied,  "  I  trust  I  have  long  rinoe 

#Tht  «fflclBal  dnili,  to  tlM  nitocnpli  of  SMniiel  Adams,  an  now  in  the  poaseadoii  of  the  Honorable  George  Benenitt 
i  1  am  Indebted  tn  the  opportaalty  to  examine  lit,  Adama*  piiTate  papen  and  manssorlpli. 
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made  my  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No  personal  oonsidervtion  shall  induce  me  to  abandon 
the  righteous  oanse  of  m  j  country.  Tell  GoYemor  Gage  it  is  the  adyioe  of  Samuel  Adams  to 
him,  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated  people.''  Thus,  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
own  perilous  dtuation,  marked  out  as  an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  laboring  under  seyere 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fearless  of  personal  consequences,  he  steadily  pursued  the  great 
object  of  his  soul,  the  libwty  of  the  people. 

In  1774  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  to  the  General  Congress,  first  suggested  by  him,  which  met 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  same  year  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  vhieh 
office  he  discharged  by  d^uty,  while  attending  his  duties  in  Congress. 

Exasperated  at  the  refusal  of  hib  promises  and  advanoea.  General  Gage  issued  his  cdebnted 
proclamation  of  June,  1775,  in  which  he  offisred  and  promised  his  mi^esty's  most  gradouB  pa^ 
dcm  to  all  persons  who  woidd  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaoeable  sobjecti, 
excepting  only  fh>m  the  benefit  of  such  pardon  *' Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whose  of- 
fences were  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  oondlga 
punishment"  Justly  deeming  this  as  the  token  of  despair  in  a  deceived  and  weak  administn- 
tion,  Mr.  Adams  held  the  measure  in  the  profoundest  contempt,  and  ccmtinued  his  exertions  to 
^ptepeiTe  his  country  for  the  last  and  most  solemn  resort  which  he  saw  near  at  hand. 

His  course  in  reference  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  well  known.  Firm,  dignified, 
never  faltering,  and  with  a  steady  purpose,  he  labored  for  its  consummation.  Joined  hand  hi 
band  with  Chase,  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Jefibrson,  he  gave  to  the  American  colonies  i 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  independent  ao▼e^ 
eignty.  Of  his  splendid  rhetorical  efibrts,  but  one  has  come  down  to  us.  That  is  inchided  in  tite 
present  collection. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  expected  but  by  few — new  in  idea  to  as  great  manj, 
and  considered  by  numbers  in  every  State  as  a  rash  and  daring  measure.  The  American  annr 
was  then  miserably  fed,  badly  armed,  wretchedly  dothed,  and  poorly  paid.  Paper  currency, 
their  only  resource,  was  in  rapid  d^reciation,  and  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  the  magnanimity  of  the  people  and  the  Justness  of  their  cause. 

At  this  crisis  oommissioners  fh>m  England  landed,  with  offerings  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  well-disciplined  and  powerful  army,  supported  by  a  numerooa  fleet, 
and  filled  with  the  anticipations  of  conquest  The  Congress,  with  a  dignity  well  worthy  of  an 
older  and  more  powerful  nation,  delegated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Edward  Rntledge, 
the  authority  of  a  conference  with  the  royal  conmiissioners.  They  listened  to  their  overtores, 
while  they  reasoned  on  the  necessity  of  a  recession  from  independence,  and  then  gravely  replied, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions:  "The  United  States  have  become  an  independent  nation; 
they  have  no  voice  but  that  of  a  sovereign  power,  and  there  can  be  no  discussion  of  any  propo- 
jitions  which  do  not  acknowledge  that  sovereignty."  These  instructions  were  issued  on  the 
motion  of  Samuel  Adams. 

At  this  important  mom^t  the  patriot  army  was  retreating  before  the  English,  hi  eveiy  part 
of  the  country.  Congress  was  forced  to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  find  a  shelter  where  thej 
could  mature  their  counsels  and  direct  the  course  of  action.  Under  these  exigencies  Mr.  Adami 
appeared  calm  and  undismayed.  No  clouds  of  despair  spread  over  his  countenance.  Notidng 
the  despondence  of  his  fellow-members,  he  said,  '*  I  hope  you  do  not  despair  of  our  final  soooess." 
It  was  answered  that  the  chance  was  desperate.  "  If  this  be  our  language,"  said  he,  "  it  is  so, 
indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces  they  will  become  fashionable.  The  people  take  their  tone  from 
ours,  and  if  we  fidter,  canitbeexpected  that  they  will  mardi  onward?  Let  us  banish  each  feel- 
ings, and  show  a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Better  tidings  will 
soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  Just,  and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by  heaven  while  we  ahow  oa^ 
selves  worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection."  His  words  were  prophetic  Soon  after  the  newa  a^ 
rived  of  the  triumph  at  Bennhigton  and  the  glory  of  Saratoga's  field.  These  gave  a  brightness 
to  their  prospects,  and  lent  confidence  to  their  hopes.  It  was  a  favorite  remark  with  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, in  the  declining  years  of  his  life,  that  thia  Congress^  the  Congress  of  1777,  **  was  theiait^ 
mt  but  trutfst  Congress  we  ever  had." 
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The  treaty  of  peace  with  England  in  1788,  acknowled^^  the  soyereignty  of  the  United 
States,  accomplished  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  then  in  a  situation  to  contemplate  his 
own  past  conduct  with  inexpressible  satisfaction.  His  penetrating  eje  had  long  discerned,  and 
his  patriotic  sonl  had  long  anticipated  the  acme  of  glory  to  which  his  nation  wonld  arise.  Oon- 
Tinoed  that  the  connection  with  the  mother  conntrj  conld  not  be  oontinned  npon  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  ministry,  his  exertions  had  all  tended  to  the  separation  and  independence  now 
flo  ^orionsly  achieved. 

In  the  year  1794^  on  the  death  of  Goyemor  Hancock,  Mr.  Adams  was,  by  a  general  vote, 
deoted  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Here  he  continued  until  1797,  when 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  led  him  to  seek  a  voluntary 
state  of  retirement. 

In  the  advanced  age  of  his  life  he  delighted  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  other  circumstances,  he  resembled  the  Earl  of  Ohatham,  who,  while  he  was 
an  old  man,  became  impatient  of  all  subjects  which  did  not  relate  to  the  French  war,  in  which 
his  administration  had  added  new  gems  to  the  diadem  of  his  sovereign.  A  recollection  of  the 
dangerous  and  ^fficult  circumstances  which  had  been  encountered  by  the  courage  and  subdued 
by  the  genius  of  his  country,  alleviated  the  burden  of  his  declining  years,  and  the  li^t  of  those 
memories  shone  about  him  to  the  end.  He  died  on  the  second  of  October,  1808,  in  the  dghty- 
seoond  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Adams,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  Hfe,  was  a  zealous  professor  and  an  exemplary 
performer  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Christian  religion.  He  viewed  it  not  merely  as  a  system 
of  morals,  but  as  a  mysterious  plui  to  exhibit  the  bttievolence  of  the  Almighty  to  his  rational 
oflspring  on  the  earth,  as  the  wise  and  benignant  method  to  preserve  an  intercourse  between 
earth  and  heaven.  On  this  system  he  confided  in  the  mercy  of  his  Creator,  and  in  this  he  had 
consolation  while  he  saw  his  dissolution  approaching. 

The  face  of  Mr.  Adams  is  known  from  the  portrait  by  Copley.  "  He  was  of  common  size,'' 
says  Sullivan,  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters,  "of  muscular  form,  light  blue  eyes, 
&ir  complexion,  and  erect  in  person.  He  wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  cloak.  His  man- 
ner was  very  serious.  At  the  dose  of  his  life,  and  probably  from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  head,  which  probably  added  to  the  solenmity  of  his  eloquence,  as  this  wa^  in 
some  measure,  associated  with  his  voice.'' 

According  to  the  ordinary  custom  of  his  country,  Mr.  Adams  married  early  in  life.  Possessed 
of  no  hereditary  fortune,  and  without  a  profession,  he  maintdned  his  fiunily  chiefly  by  the  sala- 
ries and  emoluments  of  public  office.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  was  poor,  until 
at  a  late  period,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  lus  only  son,  he  acquired  a  competency.  His 
domestic  economy,  though  plain,  was  by  no  means  sordid,  and  his  whole  system  of  life  exhibited 
a  fidr  specimen  of  the  genuine  old-f&shioned  New  England  man.  "  He  belonged  to  that  class  of 
men,"  said  Edward  Everett,  **  to  whom  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  progress  which  it  has  made  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed,  that  dispensation  might  be 
considered  as  brought  to  a  dose.  At  a  time  when  the  new  order  of  things  was  inducing  laxity 
of  manners  and  a  departure  from  the  andent  strictness,  Samud  Adams  dung  with  greater  te- 
nad^  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fkthers.  His  only  relaxation  ftom  business  and  the 
oares  of  life  was  in  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  for  sacred  music,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  the 
poseeenon  of  a  most  angelic  voice  and  a  soul  solemnly  impressed  with  religious  sentiment  Re- 
sistance to  oppression  was  his  vocation."  * 

•  Bm  SaniTttli  blogrM>1il«il  skoteh  oflfr.  AdHni:  Artfoto  In  the  AiuJeetto:  Blofnphf  of  the  BlgnerB:  Th«koh6i'f8«r> 
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AMEBIOAK  INDEPENDENCE. 


This  oratdcm  was  delivered  by  Samuel  Ad- 
aniB,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  of  Augast, 

OomffTBTmnr  ahp  Bkwhhmi  ;  Iwonld^^adly 
have  declined  an  honor,  to  which  I  find  myself 
mieqnaL  I  have  not  the  calmness  and  impar- 
tiality which  the  infinite  importance  of  this 
occasion  demands.  I  will  not  deny  the  charge 
of  my  enemies,  that  resentment  for  the  accn- 
molated  ii\{ariee  of  onr  country,  and  an  ardor 
for  her  glory,  rising  to  enthusiasm,  may  deprive 
me  of  that  accuracy  of  Judgment  and  expression 
which  men  of  cooler  passions  may  possess. 
Let  me  beseech  you  then,  to  hear  me  with  cau- 
tion, to  examine  without  prejudice,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  mistakes  into  which  I  may  be  hurried 
by  my  zeaL 

Truth  loves  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  Your  unperverted  understandings 
can  best  determine  on  subjects  of  a  practicuil 
nature.  The  positions  and  plans  which  are 
said  to  be  above  the  comprehension  of  the  mul- 
titude mav  be  always  suspected  to  be  visionair 
and  fruitless.  He  who  made  all  men  haw 
made  the  truths  necessary  to  human  happiness 
obvious  to  alL 

Our  forefathers  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Popery 
in  religion;  for  you  is  reserved  the  hcmorof 
levdiuff  the  popery  of  politics.  They  opened 
the  Bible  to  all,  and  maintained  the  capacity 
of  every  man  to  Judge  for  himself  in  religion. 
Are  we  sufficient  for  the  comprehension  of  tiie 
sublimest  spiritual  truths,  ana  unequal  to  ma- 
terial and  temporal  ones?  Heaven  hath 
trusted  us  with  the  management  of  things  for 
eternity,  and  man  denies  us  ability  to  ju^  of 
the  present,  or  to  know  from  our  feeungs  the 
experience  that  will  qiake  us  happy.  **You 
can  discern,"  say  they,  *' objects  di^;ant  and  re- 
mote, but  cannot  perceive  those  within  your 
gnsp.  Let  us  have  the  distribution  of  present 
goods,  and  cut  out  and  manage  as  you  please 
the  interests  of  futurity.'*  This  day,  I  trust, 
the  reign  of  political  protestanism  will  com- 
mence. We  have  exi^ored  the  temple  of  roy- 
alty, and  found  that  the  idol  we  have  bowed 
down  to,  has  eyes  which  see  not,  ears  that  hear 
not  our  prayers,  and  a  heart  like  the  netiier 


•  An  ontion  <UUr«red  it  the  8UU  Hoom,  In  PbOadttl- 
pbU,  to  ft  Tarj  nnmerooft  ftadlenoa,  on  ThnniiiUj,  tbo  JInt 
of  Angott,  177A,  bj  Bftrnn*!  Adamt,  momber  of  the  •••*• 

••••'••••  the  Oenerftl  Oongreii  ot  tho  ct 

Amerioft. 


Pbiladolph^  printed:  London,  rcpitetkl  te  S.  JdhnwMi, 
Ho.  4|  LodfuteHin,  iLsoaLzm. 


miDstone.*  We  have  this  day  restored  the 
Sovereign,  to  whom  alone  men  ought  to  \» 
obedient.  He  reigns  in  Heaven,  and  with  i 
propitious  eye  beholds  his  subjects  assuming 
that  freedom  of  thought,  and  dignity  of  sdf-di- 
rection  which  he  bestowed  on  them.  From  the^ 
rising  to  the  setting  sun^  may  His  kingdom 
come. 

Having  been  a  slave  to  the  influence  of  opin- 
ions early  acquired,  and  distinctions  generally 
received,  I  am  ever  inclined  not  to  despise  bat 
pity  those  who  are  yet  in  darkness.  But  to  the 
eye  of  reason  what  can  be  more  dear,  than  that 
all  men  have  an  equal  right  to  happiness?  Na- 
ture made  no  other  distinction  tnan  that  of 
higher  or  lower  degrees  of  power  of  mind  and 
body.  But  what  mysterious  distribution  of 
character  has  the  craft  of  statesmen,  more  fatal 
than  priestcraft,  introduced? 

According  to  their  doctrine,  the  of&prinff  of 
perhaps  the  lewd  embraces  of  a  successfm  in- 
vader, shall,  firom  generation  to  generation, 
arrogate  the  ri^ht  of  lavishing  on  their  plea- 
sures a  proportion  of  the  frnits  of  the  earth, 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow-creatures ;  claim  au- 
thority to  manage  them  like  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  without  superior  industry,  capacity,  or 
virtue,  nay,  though  disgraceftd  to  humanitj 
by  their  ignorance,  intemperance,  and  brutal- 
ity, shall  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  frame 
laws,  and  to  consult  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Were  the  talents  and  virtues,  which  HesTea 
has  bestowed  on  men,  given  merely  to  make 
them  more  obedient  drudges,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  follies  and  ambition  of  a  few?  or,  were 
not  the  noble  gifts  so  equally  dispensed  with  a 
divine  purpose  and  law,  that  they  should  as 
nearly  as  possible  be  equally  exerted,  and  the 
blessings  of  Providence  be  equally  eiyoyed  by 


*  The  hnmftge  tlMt  is  peid  In  some  oonntrles  to  moBanfas 
and  their  fliToritee,  is  difl|;rftceftil  to  homftnltj.  Should  one 
of  mj  honest  coontrTmen  be  anddenlj  oonrejed  to  an  Ea- 
ropean  eoort,  he  would  tacj  himself  admitted  into  some 
heathen  temple.  The  polioj  of  eoortlen  seems  to  hsTS  been 
to  render  their  sorereigns  as  dependent  on  themselTes  » 
possible,  bj  ftconstoming  them  to  heer  with  their  ears,  see 
with  their  eyes,  snd  perfonn  the  most  oommon  offloes  wifli 
their  aaslstanoe,  and  nnder  their  direction ;  like  the  aaoBtaf 
of  priests  who  labor  to  plaoe  themselres  between  the  Deltf 
and  mankind,  and  to  make  themselres  the  only  ehanneb  of 
oommnnieation  between  earth  and  Hearen.  Sneh  mooar^ 
resemble  Babelats'i  Qneen,  who  nerer  ohew*d  anj  thing;  Mt 
that  her  teeth  were  not  good  and  atrong,  and  that  her  A)od 
did  not  reqnire  mastieatlon,  bnt  sneh  was  the  IndispeMsUs 
ceremonial  of  her  conrt,  her  offloeis  took  her  meat  sad 
chewM  it  noUj,  haTing  their  months  lineVI  with  oliasoB 
satin,  and  their  teeth  cased  orer  with  fine  white  iTory.  •&« 
this  thtfr  passed  It  into  her  stomach  by  a  golden  pipe.  •  * 
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int  Awaj  then,  with  those  absurd  sTBtems, 
which,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  few,  debase  the 
grMtestiMuii  of  our  species  below  the  order  of 
men.  what  an  affiront  to  the  King  of  the  nni- 
vene,  to  maintain  that  the  happiness  of  a  mon- 
ster, sunk  in  debauchery  and  spreading  desola- 
tion and  murder  among  men,  of  a  Cali^la,  a 
Kero,  or  a  Charles,  is  more  precions  m  his 
ngfat  than  that  of  millions  of  his  suppliant  crea- 
tures, who  do  Jnstioe,  lore  mercy,  and  walk 
hambly  with  their  Qoal  Not  in  the  Judgment 
of  Heaven  there  is  no  other  superiority  among 
men,  than  a  superiority  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
And  can  we  have  a  safer  model  in  forming 
oora  ?  The  Deity  then  has  not  giv^i  any  order 
or  family  of  men  authority  over  others,  and  if 
any  men  have  given  it,  they  only  could  nve  it 
for  themselves.  Our  forefathers,  'tis  said,  con- 
sMited  to  be  subject  to^  the  laws  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  will  not,  at  present,  dispute  it,  nor  mark 
oat  the  limits  and  conditions  of  their  submis- 
iioq;  but  will  it  be  denied  that  they  contracted 
to  pay  obedience,  and  to  be  under  the-  control 
of  Great  Britain,  because  it  appeared  to  them 
most  beneficial  in  their  then  present  circum- 
stances and  situations?  We,  my  countrymen, 
have  the  same  right  to  consult  and  provide  for 
oar  happiness,  which  they  had  to  promote 
theirs.  If  they  had  a  view  to  posterity  in  their 
eontraetS)  it  must  have  been  to  advance  the 
Mdty  of  ttieiT  descendants.  If  they  erred  in 
their  expectations  and  pro^>ects,  we  can  never 
be  condemned  for  a  conduct  which  they  would 
have  recommended  had  they  foreseen  our  pre- 
sent condition. 

Te  darkeners  of  counsel,  who  would  make 
the  property,  lives,  and  religion  of  millions,  de- 
pend on  the  evasive  interpretations  of  musty 
parchments;  who  would  send  us  to  antiquated 
ehartera,  of  oncertiun  and  contradictory  mean- 
ing, to  prove  that  the  present  generation  are 
not  bound  to  be  victims  to  cruel  and  unforgiv- 
ing despotism,  tell  us  whether  our  pious  and 
gmerous  ancestors  bequeathed  to  us  the  miser- 
able privilege  of  having  the  rewards  of  our  hon- 
est industiy,  the  fruits  of  those  fields  which 
they  purchased  and  bled  for,  wrested  firom  us 
at  the  will  of  men  over  whom  we  have  no 
check?  Did  they  contract  for  us  that,  with 
folded  arms,  we  should  expect  that  Justice  and 
mercy  from  brutal  and  inflamed  invaders  which 
have  been  denied  to  our  supplications  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  ?  Were  we  to  hear  our  char- 
acter as  a  people  ridiculed  with  indififerenoe? 
Did  they  promise  for  us  that  our  meekness  and 
patience  should  be  insulted ;  our  coasts  harassed ; 
oar  towns  demolished  and  plundered,  and  our 
wives  and  of&pring  exposed  to  nakedness,  hun- 
gw  and  death,  without  our  feeling  the  resent- 
ment of  men,  and  exerting  those  powers  of  self- 
preservation  which  God  has  given  us?  No 
man  had  once  a  greater  veneration  for  £nglii^< 
men  than  I  entertained.  They  were  dear  to 
lue  as  branches  of  the  same  parental  trunk  and 
partakers  of  the  same  religion  and  laws;  I  still 
^ew  with  respect  the  remains  of  the  constitu- 


tion as  I  would  a  lifeless  body,  which  had  onoe 
been  animated  by  a  great  and  heroic  soul.  But 
when  I  am  roused  by  the  din  of  arms;  when  I 
behold  legions  of  foreign  assassins,  paid  by 
Englishmen  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  our  blood; 
when  I  tread  over  the  uncoffined  bones  of  my 
countrymen,  neighbors  and  friends;  when  I 
see  the  locks  of  a  venerable  father  torn  by  sav- 
age hands,  and  a  feeble  mother,  daspmg  her 
i^ants  to  her  bosom,  and  on  her  knees  implor- 
ing their  lives  from  her  own  slaves,  whom 
Englishmen  have  allured  to  treachery  and  mur- 
der: when  I  behold  my  country,  once  the  seat 
of  industry,  peace,  and  plen^,  changed  by 
Eng^ishm^i  to  a  theatre  of  blood  and  misery, 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  I  cannot  root  out  thosa 
passions  which  it  has  implanted  in  my  boeom, 
and  detest  submission  to  a  people  who  have 
either  ceased  to  be  human,  or  have  not  virtue 
enouffh  to  feel  their  own  wretchedness  and  ser- 
vitu£. 

Men  who  content  themselves  with  the  sem- 
blance of  truth,  and  a  display  of  wordei  talk 
much  of  our  obligations  to  Great  Britun  for 
protection  I  Had  she  a  sin^^e  eye  to  our  ad- 
vantage ?  A  nation  of  shopkeepers*  are  very  sel- 
dom so  disinterested.  Let  us  not  be  so  amused 
with  words ;  the  extension  of  her  conuneroe 
was  her  object.  When  she  defended  our  coasts, 
she  fought  for  her  customers,  and  convoyed  our 
ships  loaded  with  wealth,  which  we  had  ac- 
quired for  her  by  our  industry.  She  has  treat- 
ed us  as  beasts  of  burthen,  whom  the  lordly 
masters  cherish  that  they  may  carry  a  greater 
load.  Let  us  inquire  also  against  whom  she 
has  protected  us  ?  Agdnst  her  own  enemies 
with  wh(Hn  we  had  no  quarrel,  or  only  on  her 
account,  and  against  whom  we  always  readily 
exerted  our  wealth  and  strength  when  they 
were  required.  Were  these  colonies  backward 
in  giving  assistance  to  Great  Britain,  when 
they  were  called  upon  in  1789.  to  aid  the  expe- 
dition against  Oartnagena?  They  at  that  lime 
sent  8000  men  to  join  the  British  army,  al- 
though the  war  conunenced  without  their  con- 
sent. But  the  last  war,  ^tis  said,  was  purely 
American.  This  is  a  vulgar  error,  which,  like 
many  others,  has  gained  credit  by  being  confi- 
dently repeated.  The  dispute  between  the 
Oourts  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  related  to 
the  limits  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
controverted  territory  was  not  claimed  by  any 
in  the  colonies,  but  by  the  Grown  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  therefore  their  own  quarreL 
The  infringement  of  a  right  which  England 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecmt,  of  trading  in  the 
Indian  country  of  Ohio,  was  another  cause  of 
the  war.    The  French  seized  large  quantities 

*  Thla  oration  wm  traaaUted  into  Freneh  and  pnbllahad 
at  Parla,  from  which  it  m$f  bo  preanmed  BonafMirte  obtain- 
•d  thii  woU-known  ozpreasion.  A  copjr  of  tho  French 
tnadatlon,  I  am  informed,  ia  in  the  poeeeedon  of  William 
Vincent  Wella,  of  Beaton,  ICaasaehneetta,  a  great-graadaoa 
of  Samnal  Adama,  whoea  lilb  ho  ia  now  propaiinf  fk  pob- 
liaaftiOB.   Sd. 
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of  Britiah  manafiMstnre,  and  took  poiseBflioii  of 
a  fort  which  a  oompanj  of  Britisa  merohants 
and  factors  had  erec^  for  the  security  of  their 
commerce.  The  war  was  therefore  waged  in 
defence  of  hinds  claimed  by  the  Grown,  and  for 
the  protection  of  British  property.  The  French 
at  that  time  had  no  quarrel  with  America; 
and,  as  appears  by  letters  sent  from  their  oom- 
mander-in-chie^  to  some  of  the  colonies,  wished 
to  remain  in  peace  with  ns.  The  part  there- 
fore which  we  then  took,  and  the  miseries 
to  which  we  exposed  onrselyes,  onght  to  be 
charged  to  onr  affection  for  Britain.  These 
colonies  granted  more  than  their  proportion  to 
the  support  of  the  war.  They  raised,  clothed, 
and  maintained,  nearly  25j000  men,  and  so  sen- 
sibleCwere  the  people  of  England  of  onr  great 
exertions,  that  a  message  was  annually  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  purporting :  ^^That  his 
nu^esty,  being  highly  satisfied  of  the  xeal  and 
Tigor  with  which  his  faithful  subjects  in  North 
America  had  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of 
his  majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  re- 
commended it  to  the  House,  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration,  and  enable  him  to  g^ve  them 
a  proper  compensation." 

But  what  purpose  can  arguments  of  this  kind 
answer  f  Did  the  protection  we  received  annul 
ou^  rights  as  men,  and  lay  us  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  being  miserable? 

Who  among  you,  my  countrymen,  that  is  a 
&ther,  would  daim  authority  to  make  your 
child  a  slave  because  you  had  nourished  him 
in  his  infancy? 

Tis  a  strange  species  of  generosity  which 
requires  a  return  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
any  tbing  it  could  have  bestowed ;  that  demands 
as  a  reward  for  a  defence  of  our  property,  a 
surrender  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  vindictive  tyrants,  which 
alone  give  value  to  that  very  property. 

Political  right  and  public  happiness  are  dif- 
ferent words  for  the  same  idea.  They  who 
wander  into  metaphysical  labyrinths,  or  have 
recourse  to  original  contracts,  to  determme  the 
rights  of  men,  either  impose  on  themselves  or 
mean  to  delude  others.  Public  utility  is  the 
only  certain  criterion.  It  is  a  test  which  brings 
disputes  to  a  speedy  decbion,  and  makes  it  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  mankind.  The  force  of 
truth  has  obliged  men  to  use  arguments  drawn 
from  this  principle  who  were  combating  it, 
in  practice  and  speculation.  The  advocates 
for  a  despotic  government,  and  non-resistance 
to  the  magistrate,  employ  reasons  in  favor 
of  their  systems  drawn  from  a  consideration 
of  their  tendency  to  prcmiote  public  happi- 
ness. 

The  Author  of  Nature  directs  all  his  opera- 
tions to  the  production  of  the  greatest  good, 
and  has  made  human  virtue  to  consist  in  a  dis- 
position and  conduct  which  tends  to  the  com- 
mon felicity  of  his  creatures.  An  abridgement 
of  the  natural  fr'eedom  of  man,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  political  societies,  is  vindicable  only  on 
this  foot.    How  absurd,  then,  is  it  to  draw  ar- 


guments ft*mn  the  nature  of  dvil  sodefey  for  tho 
annihilation  of  those  very  ends  which  todety 
was  intended  to  procure.  Men  assodate  ftr 
their  mutual  advantage.  Hence  the  good  and 
hi^plness  of  the  members,  that  is,  the  mi^<^ 
of  the  members  of  anv  state,  is  the  great  sttDO- 
ard  by  which  every  thing  relating  to  that  sUto 
must  finally  be  determined;  and  though  it 
may  be  supposed  that  a  body  of  people  may  be 
bound  by  a  voluntary  resignation  (whidi  tb^ 
have  becoi  so  inflE^ated  as  to  make)  of  all  their 
interests  to  a  single  person,  or  to  a  few,  it  cat 
never  be  conceived  that  the  resignation  is  obli- 
gatory to  their  posterity ;  because  it  is  mam- 
festiy  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  whole  that  it 
shoidd  be  so. 

These  are  the  sentim^ts  <^  the  wisest  aod 
most  virtuous  champions  of  freedom.  Attend 
to  a  portion  on  this  subject  firom  a  book  in  our 
defence,  written,  I  had  ahnoet  said  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration.  *^  I  lay  no  stress,"  says  he,  "on 
charters — they  derive  their  rights  from  a  hi^jMr 
source.  It  is  inconsktent  with  common  seose 
to  imagine  that  any  people  would  ever  think 
of  settlkig  in  a  distant  country,  on  any  sooh  oqd- 
dition,  or  that  the  people  from  whom  they  witii- 
drew  should  for  ever  be  masters  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  have  power  to  sut^ject  them  to  aoy 
modes  of  government  they  pleased.  And  had 
there  been  express  stipulations  to  this  porpoee 
in  all  the  charters  of  the  colonies,  tiiey  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  no  more  bound  by  them,  than 
if  it  had  been  stipulated  with  them,  that  th^ 
should  go  naked,  or  expose  themsdves  to  tiie 
incursions  of  wolves  and  timers." 

Such  are  the  opinionsof  every  virtuous  and 
enlightened  patriot  in  Great  Britain.  Their 
petition  to  heaven  is — ^^  That  there  may  be  one 
free  country  left  upon  earth,  to  which  they 
may  fly,  when  venality,  luxury,  and  vice,  shall 
have  completed  the  ruin  of  liberty  there." 

Oouraffe,  then,  my  countrymen  I  our  contest 
is  not  only  whether  we  ourselves  diall  be  free, 
but  whether  there  shall  be  left  to  mankind  an 
asylum  on  earth,  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 
Dismissing  therefore  the  justice  of  our  canae, 
as  incontestable,  the  only  question  is,  What 
is  best  for  us  to  pursue  in  our  present  dronm- 
stances? 

The  doctrine  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain 
is,  I  bdieve,  generally  exploded;  but  as  I  woold 
attend  to  the  honest  weakness  of  the  simplest 
of  men,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  offer  a  fe^ 
words  on  that  subject 

We  are  now  on  this  continent,  to  .the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world;  three  millions  of  sods 
united  in  one  common  cause.  We  have  large 
armks,  wdl  disciplined  and  appointed,  with 
commanders  inferior  to  none  in  military  ski]], 
and  superior  in  activity  and  zeal.  We  are  fat' 
nished  with  arsenals  and  stores  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectaticms,  and  foreign  nations 
are  waiting  to  crown  our  success  by  thdr  alli* 
anoes.  There  are  instances  oi  I  would  say,  an 
almost  astonishing  Providence  in  our  favor; 
our  sucoeas  has  staggered  our  enemies  and  al' 
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SMMfc  given  Mih  to  infidels ;  eo  tluit  we  maj 
trdly  M7  it  is  not  our  own  ann  which  has 
MTedns. 

The  hand  <^  heaven  iq^pears  to  have  led  ns 
on  to  be,  perhaps,  humble  instniments  and 
means  in  the  great  Providential  dispensation 
which  is  compleUng.  We  have  fled  itom  the 
pdhtoal  Sodom ;  let  os  not  look  back,  lest  we 
perish  and  become  a  monument  of  infamj  and 
derision  to  the  world  1  For  can  we  ever  expect 
more  nnanimitj  and  a  better  preparation  for 
defoioe;  more  infataation  of  counsel  among 
ov  enemies,  snd  more  valor  and  seal  among 
ourselves?  The  same  force  and  resistance  which 
are  sufficient  to  procure  us  our  liberties,  will 
secure  us  a  glorious  independence  and  support 
us  in  the  di^ty  of  free,  imperial  States.  We 
eannot  suppose  that  our  opposition  has  made  a 
oonropt  and  dissipated  nation  motQ  friendly  to 
America,  or  created  in  them  a  greater  respect 
for  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  can  therefore 
expect  a  restoration  and  establishment  of  our 
privileges,  and  a  compensation  for  the  iiguries 
we  have  received  from  their  want  of  power,  from 
ityuT  fears,  and  not  firom  their  virtues.  The 
nnantmitj  and  valor,  which  will  effect  an  hon- 
orable peace,  can  render  a  future  ccmtest  for 
oor  Hbc^ties  unnecetaary.  He  who  has  strength 
to  chain  down  the  wolf^  is  a  madman  if  he  lets 
him  loose  without  drawing  his  teeth  and  par- 
ing his  nails. 

From  the  day  on  which  an  accommodation 
takes  place  between  England  and  America,  on 
any  oUier  terms  than  as  independent  States,  I 
shall  date  the  ruin  of  this  country.  A  politic 
minister  will  study  to  lull  us  into  security,  by 
mmting  us  the  fall  extent  of  our  petitions. 
Tb»  warm  sunshine  of  influence  would  melt 
down  the  virtue,  which  the  violence  of  the 
storm  rendered  more  flrm  and  unyielding.  In 
a  state  of  tranquillitv,  wealth  and  luxury,  our 
descendants  would  forget  the  arts  of  war,  and 
tiie  noble  activity  and  zeal  which  made  their 
aneestors  invincible.  Every  art  of  corruption 
would  be  employed  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union 
which  renders  our  resistance  formidable.  When 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  now  animates  our 
hearts  and  gives  success  to  our  arms  is  extinct, 
our  nombers  will  accelerate  our  ruin,  and  ren- 
der us  easier  victims  to  tyranny.*    Te  aban- 

*  Tampomy  tanralts  and  dvil  wwn  mftj  gl7«  mnek  di»- 
tarbcnee  to  rolen,  bnt  thej  do  not  oonstitato  the  r«Al  mis- 
fbrtioiM  of  a  people,  who  bulj  even  ei^Joy  some  reqilte  while 
fhejr  ere  dSepattng  who  ihtll  pUj  the  tyrant  orer  them.  It 
li  from  their  permenent  dtaetion  that  their  real  prosperity 
or  ealamity  most  arise ;  when  all  sahmlt  tamely  to  the  yoke, 
then  It  Isthatall  are  perlahlBs;  then  It  la  that  their  ehlelk,de- 
itrojrtof  them  at  their  ease,  nM  soHtadtnom  frdnnt  paeem 
appeUaatw  When  the  Intrigues  of  the  ministry  agitated  the 
kingdom  of  Franee,  and  the  eoa^ntor  of  Paris  eanrfed  a 
ponittd  In  hte  poeket  to  Pafltomsiit,  aB  thia  did  not  hlnAer 
tte  knlk  of  the  Freneh  natton  ftmn  growing  nnmerons  and 
sqfeylngtliemselTea  In  happiness  snd  at  their  ease.  Anoient 
Oroeea  Sonriahed  In  the  mkht  of  the  meat  erael  wan;  hn- 
Msn  hlood  waa  spot  in  toTfenta,  and  yet  the  eonntry  swarm- 
ed wtOltBhaMtats.    Iftappeaia,asys]iaoUaTel,thatlntha 


doned  minions  of  an  infatuated  ministry,  if  per- 
advttiture  any  should  yet  remain  among  us  I — 
remember  that  a  Warren  and  Montgomery  are 
numbered  among  the  dead.  Oontemplate  the 
manned  bodies  of  your  countrymen,  and  then 
say.  What  should  be  the  reward  of  such  sacri- 
fices f  Bid  us  and  our  posterity  bow  the  knee, 
supplicate  the  friendship,  and  plough,  and  sow, 
and  reap,  to  glut  the  avarice  of  the  men  who 
have  let  loose  on  us  the  dogs  of  war  to  riot  in 
our  blood,  and  hunt  us  from  the  face  of  the 
earth?  If  ye  love  wealth  better  than  liberty, 
the  tranquillity  of  servitude,  than  the  animat- 
ing contest  of  freedom — go  from  us  in  peace. 
We  ask  not  your  counsels  or  arms.  (Wich 
down  and  lick  the  hands  which  feed  you.  May 
your  chains  set  lightly  upon  you,  and  may  pos- 
terity forget  that  ye  were  our  countrymen. 

To  umte  the  Supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Liberty  of  America,  is  utterly  impossible. 
So  vast  a  continent  and  of  such  a  distance  fh>m 
the  seat  of  empire,  will  every  day  grow  more 
unmanageable.  The  motion  of  so  unwieldy  a 
body  cannot  be  directed  with  any  dispatch  and 
uniformity,  without  committing  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  powers  inconsistent 
with  our  freedom.  The  authority  and  force 
which  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  this 
continent,  would  put  all  our  valuable  rights 
within  the  reach  of  that  nation. 

As  the  administration  of  government  requires 
firmer  and  more  numerous  supports  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  the  burdens  imposed  on  us 
would  be  excessive,  and  we  should  have  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  their  increasing  on  our 
posterity.  The  scale  of  officers,  from  the  rapa- 
cious and  needy  commissioner,  to  the  haughty 
governor,  and  from  the  governor  with  his  hun- 
gry train,  to  perhaps  a  licentious  and  prodigal 
viceroy,  must  be  upheld  by  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. The  fleets  and  armies  which  will  be  em- 
ployed to  silence  your  murmurs  and  complaints 
must  be  supported  by  the  fruits  of  your  indus- 
try. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  enlargement  of  the 
expense  ana  powers  of  government,  the  admin- 
istration of  it-  at  such  a  distance,  and  over  so 
extensive  a  territory,  must  necessarily  fail  of 
putting  the  laws  into  vigorous  execution,  re- 
moving private  oppressions,  and  forming  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, and  preserving  the  vast  empire  in  any 
tolerable  peace  and  security.  If  our  posterity 
retain  any  spark  of  patriotism,  they  can  never 
tamely  submit  to  sucn  burthens.  Thb  countnr 
will  be  made  the  field  of  bloody  contention  tiU 
it  giuns  that  independence  for  which  nature 


midst  of  murders,  prosorlptlons,  and  dyll  wars,  oar  repnbUo 
beeame  only  the  more  powerftil:  the  rirtae  of  the  dtlxens, 
their  manners,  their  Independence,  had  a  greater  eflSDot  to 
strengthen  It,  than  all  Its  dissensions  had  to  weaken  it.  A 
little  agitation  gires  Tlgor  to  the  mind,  and  liberty,  not 
peaoe.  Is  the  real  sooree  of  the  prospeil^  of  oor  ^eotoib— 
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formed  it  It  is  therefore  ii^Jnstice  and  omel^ 
to  our  offepring,  and  would  stamp  ns  with  the 
character  of  basenefls  and  cowardice,  to  leave 
the  salvation  of  this  country  to  be  worked  ont 
bj  them  with  aceomnlated  difficolty  and  dan- 
ger. 

Pr^ndioe,  I  confess,  may  warp  our  Jndgments. 
Let  us  hear  the  decision  of  Englishmen  on  this 
subiect,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality : 
"The  Americans,"  say  they,  "are  but  little 
short  of  half  our  number.  To  this  number 
they  have  grown  from  a  small  body  of  ori^^nal 
•ettiers  by  a  very  rapid  increase.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  they  will  go  on  to  increase,  and 
that  in  50  or  60  years,  they  will  be  double  our 
number ;  and  form  a  mighty  empire,  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  States,  idl  equal  or  superior  to 
ourselves  in  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments 
whidb  give  dignity  and  happiness  to  human 
life.  Li  that  period  will  they  be  still  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  supremacy  over  them  which 
we  now  claim  9  Can  there  be  any  person  who 
will  assert  this,  or  whose  mind  does  not  revolt 
at  the  idea  of  a  vast  continent,  holding  all  that 
is  valuable  to  it,  at  the  discretion  of  a  handful 
ci  people  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  9  But 
if  at  that  period  this  would  be  unreasonable, 
what  makes  it  otherwise  now  9  Draw  the  line 
if  you  can.  But  there  is  sUll  a  greater  diffi- 
culty." 

"Britain  is  now,  I  will  suppose,  the  seat  of  lib- 
ertr  and  virtue,  and  its  legislature  consists  of  a 
body  of  able  and  independent  men,  who  govern 
with  wisdom  and  Justice.  The  time  may  come 
when  fdl  will  be  reversed;  when  its  excellent  con- 
stitution of  government  will  be  subverted ;  when 
pressed  by  debts  and  taxes,  it  will  be  greedy  to 
draw  to  itself  an  increase  of  revenue  from  every 
distant  province,  in  order  to  ease  its  own  bur- 
dens; when  the  influei  ce  of  the  crown,  strength- 
ened by  luxury  and  an  universal  profligacy  of 
manners,  will  have  tainted  every  heart,  broken 
down  every  fence  of  liberty,  and  rendered  us  a 
nation  of  tame  and  contented  vassals;  when  a 
general  election  will  be  nothing  but  a  general 
auction  of  boroughs,  and  when  the  Parliament, 
t^e  grand  council  of  the  nation,  and  once  the 
faithful  guardian  of  the  state,  and  a  terror  to 
evU  ministers,  will  be  degenerated  into  a  body 
of  sycophants,  dependent  and  venal,  always 
ready  to  confirm  any  measures^  and  little  more 
than  a  public  court  for  registering  royal  edicts. 
Such,  it  is  possible,  may^  some  Ume  or  other, 
be  the  state  of  Great  Britain.  What  will  at 
that  period  be  the  duty  of  the  colonies  9  Will 
tiiey  be  still  bound  to  unconditional  submission  9 
Must  they  always  continue  an  appendage  to  our 
government,  and  follow  it  impiicitiy  through 
every  change  that  can  happen  to  it9  Wretched 
condition  indeed,  of  millions  of  freemen  as  good 
as  ourselves  1  Will  yon  say  that  we  now  gov- 
ern equitably,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  revolution  9  Would  to  God  that  this  were 
true.  But  will  you  not  always  say  the  same  9 
Who  shall  Judge  whether  we  govern  equitably  or 
not9  Can  you  give  the  colonies  any  securi^  that 


such  a  period  will  never  come?" — ^Nol  THE 
PERIOD,  COUNTRYMEN,  IS  ALREADY 
COME.  The  calamities  were  at  our  door.  Hie 
rod  of  oppression  was  raised  over  us.  We  were 
roused  from  our  slumbers,  and  may  we  never 
sink  into  repose  until  we  can  convey  a  dear  and 
undisputed  inheritance  to  our  posterity.  This 
day  we  are  called  upon  to  give  a  glorious  exam- 
ple of  what  the  wisest  and  best  of  mmi  wen 
rejoiced  to  view,  only  in  speculation.  This  daj 
presents  the  worid  with  the  most  aogust  spec- 
tacle that  its  annals  ever  unfolded.  MilMons 
of  fr'eemen,  deliberately  and  volnntarily  fbrm- 
ing  themselves  into  a  society  for  their  common 
defence  and  common  happiness.  Jmniorta] 
spirits  of  Hampden,  Locke,  and  Sidney!  wUlit 
not  add  to  your  benevcdent  Jop  to  behold  your 
posterity  rising  to  the  digmty  of  men,  and 
evincing  to  the  world  the  reality  and  expedi- 
ency of  your  systems,  and  in  the  aotnal  ei|{cy^ 
ments  of  that  equal  liberty,  which  you  were 
happy,  when  on  earth,  in  delineating  and  re- 
commending to  mankind  I 

Other  nations  have  received  their  laws  from 
conquerors ;  some  are  indebted  for  a  oonstita- 
tion  to  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors  througb 
revolving  centuries.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try, alone,  have  formally  and  deliberately  cho- 
sen a  government  for  themselves,  and  with 
open  and  uninfluenced  consent,  bound  them- 
selves into  a  social  compact  Here,  no  man 
proclaims  his  birth  or  wealth  as  a  titie  to  hon- 
orable distinction,  or  to  sanctify  ignorance  nd 
vice  with  the  name  of  hereditary  authori^f. 
He  who  has  most  seal  and  ability  to  promote 
public  felicity,  let  him  be  the  servant  of  the 

Sublic.*  This  is  the  only  line  of  distinction 
rawn  by  nature.  Leave  the  bird  of  night  to 
the  obscurity  for  which  nature  intended  him, 
and  expect  only  from  the  eagle  to  brush  the 
douds  with  his  wings,  and  look  boldly  in  the 
face  of  the  sun. 

Some  who  would  persuade  us  that  they  have 
tender  feelings  for  future  generations,  while 
they  are  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  the  pre- 
sent, are  perpetually  foreboding  a  train  of  ^ 
sentions  under  our  popular  system.  Such  men  ■ 
reascming  amounts  to  this — give  up  all  ^^j* 
valuable  to  Great  Britain,  and  then  you  will 
have  no  inducements  to  quarrel  among  your- 
selves; or  suffer  yourselves  to  be  chained  doi^ 
by  your  enemies,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
fight  with  your  friends.t 


•  A  eel«bnted  fbrelgner  giT««  ns  »  t«t7  joft  d«i«*P*** 
of  Um  methodf  hj  whioh  •minenoe  it  genenJI/  •oqsln^  u 
nioiiM«hi«fl.  **OiM  wakm ft  fortoa*  becMiM b«  ^'^^^'^ 
anotlMr  becMM  b«  eaa  li«;  tbto  nutn  bMMue  he  ''"^"r? 
dltbonon  UmMlf ;  tkAt,becMiMbel>etn7tUfMeod;  1|^ 
tlM  nuvst  niMDt  to  moant  u  high  as  Alberoni,  to  tooflv,  1^ 

bim,  ngonti  of  miuhrooint  to  tlie  Duke  of  YefldMB^^ 
tlMM  are  YeBdomotOTorj where.  ThejwhoMecrileJr*^ 
bftTO  genereU/  bo  other  uMmdimej  orer  w  bet  *^T, 
weikneM  petmlti  them,  or  whet  oar  moMiiie*  «!▼*  "^ 
t  From  the  ebeardreMOBinse  of  tome  «>«^«"^^ 
elode  thftt  they  are  or  oplBtoB,  thftt  aU  firee  fOTemttMli"* 
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This  Ib  an  insult  on  jonr  virtae  as  well  as 
jour  common  sense.  Yoor  nnanimity  this  day 
and  through  the  oonrse  of  the  war.  is  a  decisive 
refutation  of  soch  inyidioos  predictions.  Onr 
enemies  have  ah'eadj  had  evidence  that  onr 
present  oonstitntion  contains  in  it  the  Justice 
and  ardor  of  freedom,  and  the  wisdom  and 
▼igor  of  the  most  ahscdnte  system.  When  the 
Iaw  10  the  will  of  the  people,  it  will  he  nnifbrm 
ttttd  oc^erent;  hnt  flnctoation,  contradiction, 
and  inconsistency  of  councils  must  he  expected 
under  those  governments  where  every  revolu- 
tion in  the  ministry  of  a  court  produces  one  in 
the  State.  Such  heing  the  foUy  and  pride  of 
all  ministers,  that  they  ever  pursue  measures 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  their  predecessors. 

We  shaU  neither  he  exposed  to  tne  necessary 
convulsions  of  elective  Monarchies,  nor  to  the 
want  c^  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  virtue,  to  which 
hereditary  succession  \b  liahle.  In  your  hands 
it  will  he  to  perpetuate  a  prudent,  active  and 
Juat  legislature,  and  which  will  never  expire 
until  you  yourselves  lose  the  virtues  which  give 
iteziatence. 

And,  hrethren  and  fellow-countrymen,  if  it 
was  evor  granted  to  mortals  to  trace  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  interpret  its  manifestations 
in  £avor  of  their  cause,  we  may,  with  humility 
of  sooL  cry  out,  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  hut 
to  tiiy  Name  he  the  praise.  The  confusion  of 
the  devices  among  our  enemies,  and  the  rage 
of  the  elements  against  them,  have  done  almost 
as  much  towards  our  success  as  either  our 
councils  or  our  arms. 

The  time  at  which  this  attempt  on  our  liher- 
ties  was  made,  when  we  were  ripened  into  ma- 
turity, had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  war,  and 
were  free  from  the  incursions  of  enemies  in  this 
ooontay,  the  gradual  advances  of  our  oppressors 
enabling  us  to  prepare  for  our  defence,  the  un- 
usual fertility  of  our  lands  and  demenc^  of  the 
seasons,  the  success  which  at  first  attended  our 
fbe^  arms,  producing  unanimity  among  our 
friends  and  reducing  our  internal  foes  to  acqni- 
esoense — ^these  are  all  strong  and  palpable 
marks  and  assurances,  that  Providence  is  yet 


•fMllj  UiUe  to  eonmliioiu,  but  tke  dlftereiiMS  that «« in 
the  MBttftaUon  tnd  geniot  of  popular  goTonunents  are  a«toB- 
WilBgly  grmi,  aofiM  being  for  defenoe,  tome  Ibr  Inereaae, 
tMM  waon  equal,  othera  man  nneqaal ;  aome  tarbnlent  and 
■edltioaa,  oUMra  Uke  atreama  In  a  perpetual  tranqniUltf. 
1%at  wbkli  moaeth  mnch  aedltkm  In  a  eommonwealth  la 
iiiaqnalir/,  aa  in  Borne  where  the  Senate  opprewed  the  peo- 
ple. Bat  If  a  eommonwealth  be  perfeotlj  eqoal,  it  la  void 
or  aeditlon,  and  haa  attained  to  perfeetion,  being  void  of  all 
Intomal  oaoeee  of  diaiolation.  ICanj  andent  moral  wrlten, 
Otooro  in  partieahv,  have  aaid,  that  a  well  eonatltated  eom- 
moawealth  la  imnttial^jBUrma  uL  An  equal  eomnKm- 
wealth  la  a  goremment  fiHinded  upon  a  balanee  which  la 
peiftetly  popular,  and  which  flram  the  balance,  through  the 
ft—  aaffrage  of  tlie  people  given  bj  ballot,  amounts,  in  the 
anpetatrvetuiea,  to  a  Senate  debating  and  propoiing,  a  repre- 
aantathre  of  tho  poeple  raeolTlng,  and  a  ma^fltmey  ozeeut- 
tag;  each  of  theea  three  orden  being  Qpon  rotation,  that  la, 
i  tcnM^  enjoining  Uka  Intarrala.— FMa 


gracious  unto  Zion,  that  it  will  turn  away  the 
captivity  of  Jacob. 

Our  glorious  reformers  when  they  broke 
through  the  fetters  of  superstition,  effected 
more  than  could  be  expected  from  an  age  so 
darkened.  But  they  lerfc  much  to  be  done  by 
their  posterity.  They  lopped  off,  indeed,  some 
of  the  branches  of  popery,  but  they  left  the 
root  and  stock  when  they  left  us  under  the 
domination  of  human  systems  and  decisions, 
usurping  the  infallibility  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Revelation  alone.  They  dethroned  one 
usurper  only  to  raise  up  another;  they  refused 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  only  to  place  the  civil 
ma^strate  in  the  throne  of  Christ,  vested  with 
authority  to  enact  laws,  and  inflict  penalties  in 
his  kingdom.  And  if  we  ncrw  cast  our  eves  , 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth  we  shall  find,  that 
instead  of  possessing  the  pure  religion  of  the 
gospel,  they  may  be  dividea  either  into  infidds 
who  deny  the  truth,  or  politicians  who  make 
religion  a  stalking  horse  for  their  ambition,  or 

Srofessors,  who  walk  in  the  trammels  of  orUio- 
oxy,  and  are  more  attentive  to  traditions  and 
ordinances  of  men  than  to  the  oracles  of  truth. 
The  civil  magistrate  has  every  where  con- 
taminated religion  by  making  it  an  engine  of 
policy ;  and  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of  conscience, 
driven  from  every  other  comer  of  the  earth, 
direct  their  course  to  this  happy  country  as 
their  last  asylum.  Let  us  cherish  tlie  noble 
guests,  and  shelter  them  under  the  wings  of  an 
universal  toleration.  Be  this  the  seat  of  un- 
bounded religious  fi*eedom.  8he  will  brinff 
with  her  in  her  train,  industry,  wisdom,  and 
commerce.  She  thrives  most  when  left  to  shoot 
forth  in  her  natural  luxuriance,  and  asks  from 
human  policy,  only  not  to  be  checked  in  her 
growth  by  artificiid  encouragements. 

Thus  by  the  beneficence  of  Providence,  we 
shall  behold  our  empure  arising,  founded  on 
justice  and  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people, 
and  g^iving  full  scope  to  the  exercise  of  those 
faculties  and  rights  which  most  ennoble  otr 

ries.  Besides  the  advantages  of  liberty  and 
most  equal  constitution,  heaven  has  given 
us  a  country  with  every  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  pouring  forth  in  abundance  whatever  is 
necessary  for  the  support,  comfort,  and  strength 
of  a  nation.  Within  our  own  borders  we  pos- 
sess all  the  means  of  sustenance,  defence,  and 
commerce ;  at  the  same  time,  these  advantages 
are  so  distributed  among  the  different  States  of 
this  continent,  as  if  nature  had  in  view  to  pro- 
claim to  us — ^be  united  among  yourselves,  and 
you  will  want  nothing  fh>m  the  rest  of  the  worid. 

The  more  northern  States  most  amply  sup- 
ply us  with  every  necessary,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life ; — ^with  iron,  timber,  and  masts 
for  ships  of  commerce  or  of  war ;  with  flax  for 
the  manufactory  of  linen,  and  seed  either  for 
oil  or  exportation. 

So  abundant  are  our  harvests,  that  almost 
every  part  raises  more  than  double  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  requisite  for  the  support  <a  the 
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inhabitanto.  From  Georgia  and  the  Caroli- 
nas,  we  have,  as  well  for  our  own  wants  as  for 
the  purpose  of  sappljing  the  wants  of  other 
powers,  indigo,  rice,  hemp,  naval  stores,  and 
lumber. 

Virginia  and  Maryland  teem  with  wheat, 
Indian  com,  and  tobacco.  Every  nation  whose 
harvest  is  precarions,  or  whose  lands  yield  not 
those  commodities,  which  we  cultivate,  will 
ffladly  exchange  their  saperflnities  and  mann- 
uotares  for  ours. 

We  have  already  received  many  and  large 
oargoes  of  clothing,  military  stores,  A;c.,  from 
our  commerce  with  foreign  powers,  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  boastea  Navy  of  England, 
we  shall  continue  to  profit  by  this  connec- 
tion. 

The  want  of  oar  naval  stores  has  already 
increased  the  price  of  these  articles  to  a  great 
height,  especially  in  Britain.  Without  our 
lumber,  it  will  be  impossible  for  those  hau^ty 
islanders  to  convey  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  to  their  own  ports ; — for  a  while  they 
may  with  difficulty  effect  it,  but  without  our 
assistance,  their  resources  soon  must  faiL  In- 
deed, the  West  India  Islands  appear  as  the 
necessary  appendages  to  this  our  empire.  They 
must  owe  their  support  to  it,  and  ere  long,  I 
doubt  not,  some  of  them  will  from  necessity 
wish  to  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  our  protection. 

These  natural  advantages  will  liable  us  to 
remain  independent  of  the  world,  or  make  it 
the  interest  of  European  powers  to  court  our 
alliance,  and  aid  in  protecting  us  against  the 
invasions  of  others.  •  What  argument  there- 
fore do  we  want,  to  show  the  equity  of  our 
conduct;  or  motive  of  interest  to  recommend 
it  to  our  prudence  t  Nature  points  out  the 
path,  and  our  enemies  have  obbged  us  to  pur- 
sue it. 

If  there  is  any  man  so  base  or  so  weak,  as  to 
Drefer  a  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  to  the 
olgnity  and  happiness  of  living  a  member  of  a 
free  and  indepnendent  nation — let  me  tell  him 
that  necessity  now  demands  what  the  generous 
principle  of  patriotism  should  have  dictated. 

We  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  in- 
dependence, or  the  most  ignominious  and  galling 
servitude.  The  legions  ot  our  enemies  thicken 
on  our  plains;  desolation  and  death  mark  their 
bloody  career ;  whilst  the  mangled  corpses  of 
our  countrymen  seem  to  cry  out  to  us  as  a  voice 
ftrom  heaven — "  Will  you  permit  our  posterity 
to  groan  under  the  gallmg  cnains  of  our  murder- 
ers? Has  our  blood  been  expended  in  vain? 
Is  the  only  reward  which  our  constancy,  till 
death,  has  obtained  for  our  country,  that  it 
should  be  sunk  into  a  deeper  and  more  igno- 
minious vassalage?  Recollect  who  are  the 
men  that  demand  your  submission ;  to  whose 
decrees  you  are  invited  to  pay  obedience  1 
Men  who,  unmindftil  oi  their  relation  to  you  as 


brethren,  of  your  long  implicit  sulnnissioii  to 
their  laws ;  of  the  sacrifice  which  you  and  your 
fore&thers  made  of  your  natural  advantara 
for  commerce  to  their  avarice, — ^framed  a  de- 
liberate plan  to  wrest  from  yon  the  small  pit- 
tance of  property  which  they  had  permitted 
you  to  acquire.  Kemember  that  the  men  who 
wish  to  rule  over  you,  are  they  who,  in  pumit 
of  this  plan  of  despotism,  annulled  the  sacred 
contracts  which  had  been  made  with  your  aa- 
cestors ;  ccmveyed  into  your  cities  a  meroenaiy 
soldiery  to  oompd  you  to  submission  by  insalt 
and  murder — ^who  called  your  patience,  cow- 
ardice ;  your  piety,  hypocrisy." 

OounUymen  1  the  men  who  now  invite  yoQ 
to  surrender  your  rights  into  thdr  hands,  an 
the  men  who  have  let  loose  the  merciless  bats- 
ges  to  riot  in  the  blood  of  their  brethrod— wbo 
have  dared  to  establish  popery  triumphant  in 
our  land — ^who  have  taught  treachery  to  yov 
slaves,  and  courted  them  to  aasaaeanate  yov 
wives  and  children. 

These  are  the  men  to  whom  we  are  exbofted 
to  sacrifice  the  blessings  which  Provideaea 
holds  out  to  us — the  happiness,  the  dignity  of 
uncontroUed  freedom  and  independence. 

Let  not  your  generous  indignation  be  directed 
against  any  among  us,  who  may  advise  so  ab- 
surd and  madning  a  measure.  Their  number 
is  but  few  and  daily  decreases;  and  the  apint 
which  can  render  them  patient  of  slavery,  will 
render  them  contemptible  enemies. 

Our  Union  is  now  complete ;  our  Conatits- 
tion  composed,  established,  and  i4>proved.  Toa 
are  now  the  guardians  of  your  own  libertiea. 
We  may  Justly  address  you,  as  tiie  Decemm 
did  the  Komans,  and  say — ^^  Nothing  that  we 
propose,  can  pass  into  a  law  without  your 
consent  Be  yourselves,  O  Americana,  the 
authors  <^  those  laws  on  whioh  your  happiieai 
depends." 

You  have  now  in  the  field,  armies  soffideiit 
to  repel  the  whole  force  of  your  enemiee^  and 
their  base  and  mercenary  auxiliaries.  The 
hearts  of  your  soldiers  beat  hig^  with  the 
i^irit  of  freedom — they  are  animated  with  the 
Justice  of  their  cause,  and  while  they  grasp  their 
swords,  can  look  up  to  heaven  tot  assisfcanea 
Your  adversaries  are  composed  of  wretcbes 
who  laugh  at  the  rights  of  hunumity,  who  ton 
religion  into  derision,  and  would,  for  bkber 
wages,  direct  their  swords  against  their  leaden 
or  Qieir  countiy.  Go  on,  then,  in  vonr  gene^ 
ous  enterprise,  with  gratitude  to  heaven,  for 
past  success,  and  confidence  of  it  in  the  fbtve. 
For  my  own  part,  I  ask  no  greater  blessiM 
than  to  share  with  you  the  common  danger  and 
common  glory.  If  I  have  a  wish  dearer  to  mr 
soul,  than  that  my  ashes  may  be  mingled  with 
those  of  a  Warren  and  Montgomery— it  i*- 
that  these  American  States  may  never  cease  to 
be  free  and  independent  1 
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Thib  brOHant  patriot  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts^  on  the  twenty-third  of  Febmarj, 
1744.  Under  the  tnition  of  Mr.  Joseph  Marsh,  who  was  for  manj  years  a  yery  suocessfol  teacher 
at  Braintree,  yonng  Qninoy  perfected  himself  in  the  mdiinents  of  the  classics.  In  1759,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in  1768,  with  nnblemished  repntalion.  On  taking  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  prononnced  the  English  oration,  at  that  time  considered  the  high- 
est honor  of  the  college.  His  subject  was  "  Patriotism,''  and  it  appears  by  the  periodical  pub- 
lications of  the  day,  that  he  acquired  great  reputation,  both  on  account  of  the  composition  and 
deUvery.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Ozenbridge  Thacher,  in  1768,  on  leaving  col- 
lege, and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in  1765,  remained  in  his  office,  took  a  general  care  and 
nipervision  of  its  affurSj  succeeded  to  an  extensive  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for 
his  zeal,  learning  and  eloquence. 

At  an  early  period  the  politics  of  the  colonies  attracted  his  attention.  In  the  "fiEill  of  1767, 
quickened  by  the  avowal  of  Parliament  of  its  absolute  right  over  the  colonies ;  the  arrival  of 
fresh  troops  to  maintain  that  right;  the  determination  of  the  ministry  to  impose  additional  taxes 
and  other  unjust  and  burdensome  acts,  he  commenced  his  political  writings,  under  the  signature 
of  Hyperion,  Two  pieces  were  published  by  him  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  the  spirit  of  which  can 
be  best  understood  by  the  foUoii^g  extracts: — "  When  I  reflect  on  the  exalted  character  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  on  the  fortitude  of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  on  the  noble  struggles  of  the 
late  memorable  period,  and  from  these  reflections,  when  by  a  natural  transition,  I  contemplate 
the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  present  day,  my  heart  is  alternately  torn  with  hope  and  doubt,  des- 
pondency and  terror.  Can  the  true,  generous  magnanimity  of  British  heroes,  be  entirely  lost 
in  their  degenerate  progeny?  Is  tiie  genius  of  liberty  which  so  late  inflamed  our  bosoms, 
fled  for  ever? 

^^  An  attentive  observer  of  the  deportment  of  some  particular  persons  in  this  metropolis, 
would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  grand  point  was  gained ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  en- 
tirely broken  to  the  yoke ;  that  all  America  was  subjueated  to  bondage  I  Already  tiie  minions 
<tf  power,  in  fancy,  fatten  and  grow  wanton  on  the  spoils  of  the  land.  They  insolentiy  toss  the 
bead,  and  put  on  the  air  of  contemptuous  disdain.  In  the  imaginary  possession  of  lordships 
and  dominions,  these  potentates  and  powers  dare  tell  us,  that  our  only  hope  is  to  crouch,  to 
cowl  under,  and  to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  oppression.  Precious  sample  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
temper  of  those  who  are  destined  to  be  our  lords  and  masters  I  » 

**Be  not  deceived,  my  Countrymen.  Believe  not  these  venal  hirelings,  when  they  would 
djole  you  by  their  subtleties  into  submission,  or  frighten  you  by  their  vaporings  into  com- 
pUanoe.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the  terms,  *  moderation  aiid  prudence,'  tell  them 
that  calmness  and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment;  courage  and  intrepidity  command  the 
action.  When  they  endeavor  to  makes  us  *  perceive  our  inability  to  oppose  our  mother  coun- 
try,' let  us  boldly  answer :  In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights  we  dare  oppose  the  world ; 
with  the  Ood  of  armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  flathers'  batties,  we  fear  not 
the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts  of  our  enemiea  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this  be 
enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthusiasts. 
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«« Blandishments  will  not  fluoinate  ns,  nor  will  threats  of  &  ^halter '  intimidate.  For  rader 
God,  we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  called  to 
make  onr  exit,  we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  ean- 
not  dignify  the  death  of  a  villain,  nor  dhninish  the  ignominy  with  which  a  slave  shall  quit  his 
existence.  Neither  can  it  taint  the  nnblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  thongh  he  ahoiild 
make  his  departure  on  the  already  prepared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  ne^y  erected  k$S(M 
for  execntion.  With  the  plandits  of  his  conscience  he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy 
and  immortality  shall  be  his  reward.  The  history  of  his  life,  his  children  shall  venerate.  The 
virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite  th^  emulation." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Quincy  rendered  him  highly  obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  Grown, 
more  especially  to  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his  native  State,  and  he  was  denied  the  honon 
of  the  gown,  which  were  then  due  him  from  his  position  at  the  bar.  Notwithstimding  this  w- 
oumstance,  and  the  multiplied  labors  of  his  profesdon,  he  continued  his  literary  efforts  with  un- 
disguised zeal  and  patriotism.*  In  one  of  his  essays,  published  in  Boston,  a  few  days  previoos  to 
the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770,  he  sidd:  '*In  answer  to  the  question,  'What  end  is  the  non- 
importation argument  to  answer  t  '—I  give  the  following  reply :  From  a  conviction  in  my  own 
mind,  that  America  is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are  every  day  more  and 
more  in  danger  of  an  increase  of  our  burdens,  and  a  Dastening  of  our  shackles,  I  wish  to  see  mj 
countrymen  break  off^ — off  for  tntr  ! — all  social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  oon- 
taminatee,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressionB 
are  not  to  be  borne.  That  Americans  will  have  their  rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and 
defend  them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbor  no  doubt.  Whether  the  arts  of  policy^  or  the  arte 
of  war  win  decide  the  contest^  are  problems  we  will  solve  at  a  more  convenient  season.  He 
whose  heart  is  enamored  with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice  and  finesse,  will  seek  one 
mode  of  relief;  he  whose  heart  is  free,  honest,  and  hitrepid,  will  pursue  another,  a  bolder,  and 
more  noble  mode  of  redress.  This  reply  is  so  hitelligible,  that  it  needs  no  comment  or  eipis- 
nation." 

At  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Oarr  and 
others,  on  the  night  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770,  Mr.  Quincy,  associated  as  junior  counsel  with 
John  Adams,  appeared  in  their  defence.  The  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  disadvantages  un- 
der which  Mr.  Quincy  labored  at  that  time,  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  extract  of 
a  letter  from  his  father  upon  the  subject :  "I  am  under  great  affliction,  at  hearing  the  bitterest 
reproaches  uttered  against  you,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  those  criminals  who  are 
charged  with  the  murder  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Good  God  I  is  it  possible?  I  will  not  belieTO 
it.  *  *  *  *  I  have  heard  the  severest  reflections  made  upon  the  occasion  by  m^n  who  had 
Just  before  manifested  the  highest  esteem  for  you,  as  one  destined  to  be  a  saviour  of  your  coun- 
try. I  must  own  to  you  it  has  filled  the  bosom  of  jrour  aged  and  infirm  parent  with  anxie^  and 
distress,  lest  it  should  prove  destructive  of  your  reputation  and  interest." 

To  this  Mr.  Quincy  replied,  *'I  have  littie  leisure  and  less  inclination  either  to  know  or  to 
take  notice  of  those  ignorant  slanderers;  who  have  dared  to  utter  their  *  bitter  reproaches*  in 
your  hearing  against  me,  for  having  become  an  advocate  for  criminals  charged  with  mnrder. 
But  the  sting  of  reproach,  when  envenomed  only  by  envy  and  falsehood,  will  never  prove  nuMv 
tal.  Before  pouring  their  reproaches  into  the  ear  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  if  they  had  been 
friends  they  would  have  surely  spared  a  littie  refiection  on  the  nature  of  an  attorney's  oath  and 
duty— some  trifiing  scrutiny  into  the  business  and  discharge  of  his  office,  and  some  smaD  portion 
of  patience  in  viewing  my  past  and  future  conduct"    Mr.  Quincy^s  speech  in  this  trial  is  p^^ 

•  Among  hia  origliud  papen  for  the  year  ITTS,  are  Anitddr^ttitf  Hu  m^rckamit^  trad4i%  amd  frsekoidsrt ^  f^  *^^ 
</ JSoiUm,  as90mbUd  at  FiHi0ua  ffaU,  January  n,  1710, /brUU  purpo06qf€t^>reiHff  tks  ium'4mporlaiUm<i^'*^ 
eflMya  under  the  ilgnAtareof  ^f»  IndspindmUt  pnbliibed  In  the  Boston  Guetteof  the  ISth  and  SSth  of  Febniaiy;  *'<^'^ 
■Igned  An  Old  Mam,  In  the  aame  paper  of  Anfiut  eth:  and  the  Btporiqfa  OommtU—  appcUiUd  to  draw  itp  J»*tnto- 
Uonajbr  Iks  reprstmUaHvM  ^UU  town  qfSotton,  and  wMch  WM  wnaminumdyaceepUdhyfK*  inhabitamii,l^  ^^^ 
ma   The  original  draft  of  thia  report  In  the  aatogr^h  of  Mr.  Qolnej,  eziali  among  hie  papera.— ^nifKI'*'  ^  ^ 
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la  tbe  fabteqnant  pages  of  this  yolnme*  The  soldiers  were  Mqidtted,  and  the  trial  terminated 
in  a  manner  honorable  to  the  oharaoter  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Qoin<^  oontinned  aotivelj  engaged  in  the  dnties  of  his  profession  during  the  years  1771 
nod  1772,  at  the  same  time  employing  his  pen  in  the  canse  of  his  conntrymen.  All  his  essays 
bresthe  that  bold,  ardent,  and  yehement  spirit  whioh  was  so  charaoteristio  of  his  life  and  actions ; 
an  intended  to  expose  the  character  and  design  of  the  British  ministry  and  their  agents.  These 
dnties,  added  to  the  ardnons  labors  of  his  profesdon,  worked  with  serions  effect  upon  the  cbn- 
atitotion  of  Mr.  Qoincy,  and  through  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  according  with  the  opinion  of 
his  physician,  he  relinqmshed  all  cares  except  those  which  were  incident  to  his  health.  In  Feb- 
mnry,  1778,  he  sailed  for  South  Oarolina,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  that  month.  In 
the  record  of  this  Journey,  he  gives  many  interesting  incidents  relating  to  the  manners,  appear- 
ance, political  and  social  condition  of  the  southern  colonists  at  that  period.*  Among  other  cir- 
comstances,  he  thus  mentions  a  visit  to  the  0<»nmons  House  of  Assembly,  in  session  during  his 
acjonm  at  Charleston :  ''  Spent  all  the  morning  in  hearing  the  debates  of  the  House ;  had  an 
a[^Kirtnnity  of  heaiHng  the  best  speakers  in  the  province. 

^*  The  first  thing  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  House,  is  to  bring  the  mace,  a  very  superb  and 
elegant  one,  which  cost  ninety  guineas,  and  lay  it  on  the  table  before  the  speaker.  The  next 
thing  is  for  the  clerk  to  read  over,  in  a  very  audible  voice,  the  doings  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  speaker  is  robed  in  black,  and  has  a  very  large  wig  of  State,  when  he  goes  to  attend  the 
ehair  (with  the  mace  borne  before  him)  on  the  delivery  of  speeches,  &c.  T.  Lynch,  Esq.,  spoke 
Uke  a  man  of  sense  and  a  patriot;  with  dignity,  fire,  and  laconism.  Mr.  GMsdent  was  plain, 
blnnt,  hot)  and  incorrect,  though  very  sensible.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  he  used  three  very 
MugnlAT  expressions  for  a  member  of  parliament:  'And,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  governor  and 
council  don't  see  fit  to  fall  in  with  us,  I  say,  let  the  general  duty,  law,  and  all  go  to  the  devil, 
dr,  and  we  go  about  our  business.'  Parsons,  J.  Rutiedge,  and  Ohas.  Pinokney,  Sen.,  (the  three 
first  lawyers  in  the  province)  spoke  on  the  occasion ;  the  two  last,  very  good  speakers.  The 
members  of  the  House  all  sit  with  their  hats  on,  and  uncover  when  they  rise  to  speak.  They 
are  not  confined  (at  least  they  do  not  confine  themselves)  to  any  one  place  to  speak  in.  The 
members  conversed,  lolled,  and  chatted  much  like  a  friendly  Jovial  society  when  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  before  the  House ;  nay,  once  or  twice,  while  the  speaker  and  clerk  were  busy  in 
writing,  the  members  spoke  quite  loud  across  the  room  to  one  another— 4t  very  unparliamen- 
tary appearance.  The  speaker  put  the  question  sitting ;  the  members  gave  their  votes  by  rising 
from  their  seats ;  the  dissentients  did  not  rise." 

Mx.  Quincy  returned  to  Boston  during  the  summer  of  1778,  and  resumed  his  political  publi- 
cations. Among  others,  he  published  his  ablest  pamphlet,  ObtenxUiont  on  the  Act  of  Parliar 
mm^  eommatUp  eaUed  the  ^JBoeUm  Port  BiUy^^  with  ThoughU  on  OMl  Society  and  Standing 
Armiee.  This  work  drew  upon  him  the  literary  vengeance  of  the  ministerial  writers,  and  h«r 
was  threatened  with  harm  unless  he  would  change  his  course  of  conduct  To  an  anonymous 
writer  who  warned  him,  through  the  columns  of  the  Massachusetts  Gazette,  to  desist  from  the 
part  he  was  taking  in  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  he  replied,  ''The  danger  and  the  wrongs  of  my 
coontry  are  to  me  equally  apparent  In  all  my  public  exertions,  I  feel  a  sense  of  right  and 
duty,  tljt  not  only  satisfies  my  conscience,  but  inspires  my  zeaL  «  «  «  Threats  of  impend- 
ing danger,  communicated  by  persons  who  conceal  their  name  and  character,  ought  never  to 
deter  from  the  path  of  duty,  but  exciting  contempt  rather  than  fear,  they  will  determine  a  man 
of  q>irit  to  proceed  with  new  vigor  and  energy.  In  his  public  conduct  My  place  of  abode  is 
weU  known,  and  I  am  easily  found." 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  from  Salem  for  Eng^d,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  eighth  of  November.  His  correspondence  with  the  distinguished  patriots  of 
America  at  that  period,  is  replete  with  the  highest  patriotism  and  self-deniaL  His  letter  to 
Joseph  Beed,  of  Philadelphia,  of  December  17, 1774,  is  an  everlasting  evidence  of  his  heroic 

*  TIm  Jownal  of  this  Jovnej  la  pabUahad  entira  la  tha  lataraattag  mamotr  of  Joalali  Qaln^,  Jr.  wiittaa  by  bla  aon. 
t  Chrlatopliar  Gadadan,  aaa  paga  lia 
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virtoet.  After  reTerthig  to  the  condition  of  American  sflSdn  In  England,  he  eondndes  thv: 
"Let  onr  oonntrymen  well  oonsider  how  mnoh  a  British  ministry,  as  well  as  themselyes,  htm 
at  stake.  No  anni,  no  arts,  no  plots,  or  conspiracies,  will  be  thought  nnlawfbl  weapoDs.  Let 
them  look  all  around  them  and  be  on  their  goard  at  everj  point  The  blessing  of  the  wiie  nd 
the  prayers  of  the  pioos,  nniTcrsally  attend  70a ;  even  throoghoot  this  nation. 

"Mj  dear  sir,  before  I  dose  I  cannot  forbear  telling  yon  that  I  look  to  my  coontrymen  with 
the  feelings  of  one,  who  verily  belieyes  they  most  yet  seal  their  fidth  and  constancy  to  tbor 
liberties,  with  blood.  This  is  a  distressing  witness  indeed!  But  hath  not  this  ever  been  the 
lot  of  hmnanityt  Hath  not  blood  and  treasure,  in  all  ages,  been  the  prioe  of  dril  tibo^t 
Can  Americans  hope  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  onr  natore,  and  that  the  best  of  blesnags  wOl  be 
obtained  and  secured  without  the  sharpest  trials?  Adieu,  my  friend,  my  heart  is  with  yon,  aod 
whenever  my  countrymen  command,  my  person  shall  be  also." 

Having  dedded  to  return  to  AnMrica,  Mr.  Quincy  left  En^and  on  the  sixteenth  of  Ifardi, 
1775.  His  health  had  been  gradually  failing  dnce  he  left  his  home,  and  on  the  twsntj-dxti 
of  April,  within  sight  of  that  beloved  country  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  reach,  Mi&0t 
supported  by  the  Idndness  of  friendship,  nor  cheered  by  the  voice  of  affection,  he  expired.* 


AN  APPBAL. 


This  production  was  written  by  Mr.  Quincy, 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  the 
third  of  October,  1768,  under  the  signature  of 
"Hyperion."! 

"The  aggregated  judgment  of  the  common 
people,"  says  an  eminent  writer,  "discerns 
most  truly  the  errors  of  government,  for  as 
much  as  th^y  are  the  first  to  be  sure  to  smart 
under  them.  In  this  only  they  come  to  be  short- 
sighted; that  though  they  know  the  diseases, 
they  understand  not  the  remedies,  and  though 
good  patients  they  are  iU  physicians." 

What  are  the  present  sentiments  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  North  America?  Discern  they  not 
most  truly,  and  smart  they  not  most  severely 
under  the  errors  of  government?  The  disease 
is  known  and  felt;  but  where  is  the  remedy, — 
where  is  the  physician?  For  the  people  to  ask 
counsel  is  deenfed  treasonable;  to  assemble 
themselves  to  consult,  is  denominated  rebellion. 
Thus  would  some  potentates  terrifjr  mimkind 
with  a  few  sounding  technical  expressions.  It 
has  been  found,  in  all  ages,  difficult  to  persuade 
men,  by  the  most  refined  court-diicane.  out  of 
their  reason;  and  tyrants  have  ever  round  it 
impossible  to  argue,  soothe,  or  frighten,  the 
common  people  out  of  their  feelings.  It  is  truly 
strange  to  hear  the  arguments,  and  see  the  pa- 
rade of  some  at  this  day.  One  would,  fix>m 
their  conduct,  be  induced  to  imanne  they 
thought  it  the  most  likely  way  of  dispiriting 
the  people,  to  render  their  case  irremediable. 


•The  Ufe  or  J<MUliQate^,Jr^  w«  written  brUa MM, 
and  pobUfbed  la  1895.  To  thle  work  the  editor  to  indebted 
fcr  the  metertoto  or  the  preeent  iketoh. 

tBeo  the  life  or  Jodeh  Qnln^,  Jr.,  pese  18. 


Certainly  such  politicians  have  little  studied  the 
volume  of  nature.  A  nation  not  as  yet  entirely 
enervated  by  luxury,  not  wholly  depressed  \ij 
slavery,  when  reduced  to  despair,  are  inTindble 
to  a  proverb. 

After  what  has  been  said  and  wrote,  cnbotk 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  upon  colony  affairs;  >Aer 
the  most  perspicuous  demonstration  of  the  ille- 
gality and  ill-policy  of  the  measures  porsaed 
against  this  continent,  it  would  be  an  anWMit  to 
the  understanding  to  attempt  setting  the  mat- 
ter in  a  clearer  point  of  view.  The  meaoeBt 
ciqwcity  must  perceive,  the  remotest  pessast 
hi  the  wilds  of  America  must  feel,  the  oonse- 
quences. 

British  taxation,  suspensions  of  legialstnres, 
and  standing  armi^  are  but  some  of  the  doodi 
which  overuiadow  the  Northern  world.  Het- 
ven  grant  that  a  grand  constellation  of  yirtoes 
may  shine  forth  with  redoubled  lustre  and  en- 
lighten this  gloomy  hemisphere! 

If  ever  there  was  a  time,  this  is  the  hour,  for 
Americans  to  rouse  themselves  and  exert  ereiy 
ability.  Their  all  is  at  a  hazard,  and  the  ^ 
of  fate  spins  doubtful  I  In  vain  do  we  talk  of 
magnanimity  and  heroism ;  in  vun  do  we  trace 
a  descent  from  the  worthies  of  the  earthy  if  we 
inherit  not  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  Who  ii 
he,  who  boastetn  of  his  patriotism?  Has  he 
vanquished  luxury,  and  subdued  the  world!/ 
pride  of  his  heartt  Is  he  not  yet  drinking^ 
poisonous  draught  and  rolling  the  sweet  morsel 
under  his  tongue?  He,  who  cannot  ccooDer 
the  little  vanity  of  his  heart,  and  deny  the  d^ 
cacy  of  a  debauched  palate,  let  him  Uj  hit 
haml  upon  hia  mouthy  and  his  mouth  in  the 
dust 

Now  is  the  lime  for  this  people  to  nBBiaoa 
eveiy  aid,  human  and  divine;  to  exhibit  eTsy 
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moral  Yirtae,  and  eaU  forth  eyeiy  Christian 
graoe.  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  and  the  intrepidity-  of  the 
Hon,  with  the  hlessing  of  God,  will  yet  save  ns 
ttcmi  the  jaws  of  deetarnction. 

HHiere  is  the  hoasted  liberty  of  Englishmen, 
if  properly  ma j  be  diq>osed  o^  charters  sos- 
pendeo,  assemblies  dissolved,  and  every  valued 
right  annihilated,  at  the  nncontrollable  will  of 
an  external  power?  Does  not  every  man,  who 
feels  one  etiiereal  spark  yet  glowing  in  his 
bosom,  find  his  indignation  kindle  at  the  bare 
imagination  dT  such  wrongs?  What  would  be 
our  sentiments  were  th&  imagination  real- 
ixedf 

Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell 
oar  veins,  did  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in- 
habit our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment 
in  pr^errinff  death  to  a  miserable  existence  in 
bondage  f  Did  we  reflect  on  their  toils,  their 
dfuiflers,  their  fiery  trials,  the  thought  would 
iBspire  unconquerable  courage. 

Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you 
complain!  Who  dares  assert  every  thing  worth 
Itring  for  is  not  lost  when  a  nation  is  enslaved  f 
Are  not  pensioners,  stipendiaries,  and  salary 
men  (unknown  before),  hourly  multiplying  on 
na,  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable  America? 
Does  not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new 
insect,  even  of  that  devouring  kind,  which  eat 
np  every  green  thiuff  f  Is  not  the  bread  taken 
out  of  the  children's  mouths,  and  given  unto 
the  dogs  t  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  cor- 
rupt sycophants,  without  a  design,  or  even  a 
pretence  of  soliciting  our  assent,  and  our  lives 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  cruelties?  Has  not  an  authority  in  a 
distant  land,  in  the  most  public  manner,  pro- 
daimed  a  risfat  of  disposing  of  the  all  of  Ameri- 
cans ?  In  wort,  what  have  we  to  lose — ^what 
have  we  to  fear  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more 
than  we  can  bear ;  and  to  finish  all,  are  not  our 
oitiea.  Id  a  time  of  profound  peace,  filled  with 
standing  armies,  to  preclude  us  from  that  last 
solace  of  the  wretched — to  open  their  mouths 
in  complaint,  and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bit- 
terness of  heart? 

But  is  there  no  ray  of  hope  !  Is  not  Great 
Britain  inhabited  by  the  children  of  those  re- 
nowned barons  who  waded  through  seas  of 
crimson  gore  to  establish  their  liberty;  and 
wiU  they  not  allow  us,  their  fellow-men,  to  en- 
Jqy  that  freedom  which  we  daim  from  nature, 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  constitution^and 
which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  value  ?  >^ere 
a  tyrant  to  conquer  u&  tiie  chains  of  slavenr, 
when  opposition  should  become  useless,  might 


be  supportable;  but  to  be  shackled  by  En^^ish- 
men, — ^by  our  equals, — is  not  to  be  borne ! 

By  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  we  earn  the  little 
we  possess :  from  nature  we  derive  the  common 
rights  of  man— and  by  charter  we  didm  the 
liberties  of  Britons  I  Shall  wcl  dare  we,  pusil- 
lanimously  surrender  our  birtnrigLt?  Is  the 
obligation  to  our  fathers  disch^ed — ^is  the 
debt  we  owe  posterity  paid  ?  Answer  me,  thou 
coward,  who  nidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
if  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life,  no  priie  of 
fflory  in  the  next,  enable  of  animatmg  thy 
dastard  soul:  think  and  tremble,  thou  mis- 
creant, at  the  whips  and  stripes  thy  master 
shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth — and  the  fiames 
and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment 
thee  witn  hereafter  I 

Oh,  my  countrymen !  what  will  our  children 
say,  when  they  read  the  history  of  these  times, 
should  they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without 
one  noble  strugde,  the  most  invduable  of 
earthly  blessings?  As  they  drag  the  gidling 
chain,  will  they  not  execrate  us?  If  we  have 
any  respect  for  things  sacred;  any  regard  to 
the  dearest  treasure  on  earth — ^if  we  have  one 
tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world—let  us,  in 
the  most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  deter- 
mined fortitude,  swear  we  will  die,  if  we  cannot 
live  freemen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vdn  im- 
aginations, or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the 
protection  of  heaven,  without  doing  our  duty, 
and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men.  is  to 
mock  the  Deity.  Wherefore  had  man  his  rea- 
son, if  it  were  not  to  direct  him  ?  Wherefore 
his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his  protection  ?  To 
banish  folly  and  luxury,  correct  vice  and  im- 
morality, and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom 
in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently  the 
duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When 
this  is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  an- 
swer to  our  prayers ;  for  the  whole  counsel  of 
Qodi,  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in 
this  period  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous 
salvation.  Heaven  will  undoubtedly  assist  us, 
if  we  act  like  men ;  but  to  expect  protection 
from  above,  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  slothfril  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities 
with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an  expectation 
vatn  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of  Heaven, 
virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness,  will  ensure 
success.  While  we  have  equity,  justice  and 
Qod  on  our  side,  tvranny,  sf  iritual  or  temporal, 
shall  never  ride  triumphant  in  a  land  inhabitea 
by  Englishm^L 
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SPEECH  IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  SOLDIERS. 


Mr.  Qnincy  was  ueooiated  with  John  AdBioB 
•0  oonnflel  for  the  defence,  at  the  trial  of  Wil- 
liam Weems,  James  Hartigan,  and  others,  sol- 
diers in  his  Mf^esty's  twenty-ninth  regiment, 
for  the  morder  of  Orispos  Attncks,  Bamnel 
Gray,  and  others,  on  Monday  evening,  the  fifth 
of  March,  1770.*  The  following  is  his  speech, 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  trial  puhllshed  in 
Boston,  in  1770. 

Mat  it  plsass  toitb  Hokobs,  and  tov,  Gnr- 
TLEMXN  OF  TBS  JuBT : — ^Tho  prisoners  at  the 
bar,  stand  indicted  for  the  murder  of  five  of 
his  Majesty's  liege  sabiects,  as  set  forth  in  the 
several  indictments  which  have  been  read  to 
yon:  the  persons  slain,  these  indictments  set 
forth,  as  "  being  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  our 
lord  the  King,''  at  the  time  of  the  mortal  wonnds 
given. 

'  To  these  indictments,  the  prisoners  have 
severally  pleaded  not  gnUty ;  and  for  their  trial 
have  put  themselves  on  God  and  their  country ; 
which  country  vou  are.  And  by  their  pleas, 
thus  severally  pleaded,  thev  are  to  stand  or  fall, 
by  the  evidence  which  shall  respectively  apply 
to  them. 

Bv  their  plea  of  not  guilty,  they  throw  the 
burden  of  prooi^  as  to  the  fact  of  killing,  upon 
the  Grown ;  but,  upon  which  being  proved,  the 
matters  they  allege  to  justify,  excuse,  or  ex- 
tenuate, must  be  adduced  by  them  and  sup- 
ported by  legal  evidence.  The  truth  of  the 
mcts  they  may  thus  allege,  is  your  sole  and  un- 
doubted province  to  determine;  but  upon  a 
supposition  that  those  facts  shall  appear  to  your 
satisfaction  in  the  manner  we  allege,  the  grand 
question  then  to  be  determined,,  will  be — 
whether  such  matters  so  P^o^^  do  in  law  ex- 
tenuate, excuse,  or  justify.  The  decision  of 
this  auestion  belongs  to  another  department, 
namely  the  court  This  is  law  so  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  I  shall  not  now  detain 
you  by  a  recital  of  authorities,  but  only  refer 
to  Judge  Foster^s  Grown  Law,  where  tins  point 
is  treated  with  precision,  and  fixed  beyond 
controversy.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  assure  you,  that  as  certain  as  the  cognizance 
of  facts  is  within  your  jurisdiction,  as  certain 
does  the  law  resulting  fn>m  these  facts,  in  cases 
of  the  present  kind,  seem  to  reside  solely  in  the 
oourt:  unless  cases,  where  Juries,  under  the 
direction  of  the  court,  give  general  verdicts, 
may  be  denominated  exceptions. 

I  take  it,  that,  in  the  cause  now  before  us,  it 
will  not  be  contested  that  five  persons  were  un- 
fortunately killed,  at  the  time  the  indictments 
charge;  and  this  case  will  naturally  enough 


•  8m  John  Aduna'to  fpMdi  In  the  mom 
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divide  itself  into  three  main  divisioma  of  en- 
quiry. 

1.  Whether  any  homicide  was  committed? 

S.  By  whom  was  it  committed  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  appearing  in  evidenoa 
which  will  justify,  excuse,  or  extenuate  sach 
homicide,  by  reducing  it  to  that  species  of 
offence,  called  manslaughter? 

Before  we  enter  upon  these  inouiriea,  permit 
me,  gentlemen,  to  remind  you  of  the  importanoe 
of  this  trial,  as  it  relates  to  the  prisoners.  It  is 
for  their  lives  I  If  we  considw  the  number  of 
persons  now  on  trial,  joined  with  many  other 
drcumstancee  which  might  be  mentioned,  it  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  this  country  evtr 
saw. 

Remember  the  ties  you  are  under  to  the 
prisoners,  and  even  to  yourselves.  The  eyes 
of  all  are  upon  you.  Patience  in  hearing  tbk 
cause,  is  an  essential  reqmsite;  candor  and 
caution  are  no  lees  essentiaL  It  is  tedioua  and 
painful  to  attend  so  lengthy  a  trial;  but  re- 
member the  time  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Grown  in  the  opening.  By  every  bond  of 
humanity  and  justice,  we  claim  an  equal  indul- 
gence; nay,  it  is  of  high  importance  to  your 
countiy  that  nothing  should  i^>pear  on  this 
trial,  to  impeach  our  justice  or  stain  our  bo- 
manity. 

And  here  let  me  remind  you  of  a  notion, 
which  has  certainly  been  too  prevalent,  and 
guard  you  against  its  baneful  mfiuenoe.  An 
opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  among 
us,  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  was  of  very  little 
value ;  of  much  less  value  than  others  of  the 
community.  The  law,  gentlemen,  knowa  no 
such  distinction ; — the  life  of  a  soldier  is  view- 
ed by  the  equal  eye  of  the  law,  as  estimable  as 
the  Ufe  of  any  other  citizen. 

I  cannot  any  other  way  account  for  what  I 
mention,  but  by  supposing  that  the  indigence 
and  poverty  of  a  soldier, — ^the  toils  of  his  life, — 
the  severity  of  discipline  to  which  he  is  expos- 
ed,—the  precarious  tenure  bv  which  he  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  hold  his  life,  in  the  summary 
decisions  of  a  court  martial,  have  conspired  to 
propagate  a  senUment  of  this  kind :  but  a  little 
attention  to  the  human  heart  will  dissipate  this 
notion. 

The  soldier  takes  his  choice,  Hke  all  othersi 
of  his  course  of  life ; — ^he  has  an  equal  li^ 
with  you  or  me  so  to  do.  It  is  best  we  should 
not  ail  think  alike.  Habit  makes  all  things 
agreeable.  What  at  first  was  irksome,  soon 
becomes  pleasing.  But  does  experience  teach 
that  misery  begets  in  general  an  natred  of  life? 
By  no  means ;  we  all  reluct  at  death,  we  long 
for  one  short  space  more — ^we  graspi  with  anx- 
ious solicitude  even  after  a  wretched  existence. 
God  and  nature  has  implanted  this  love  of  lifld. 
Expel,  therefore,  from  your  breasts  an  opinion 
so  unwarrantable  by  any  law,  human  or  mvine; 
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let  not  any  thing  so  injurious  to  the  priMmen, 
who  yalae  life  as  mach  as  yoa;  let  not  anj 
thing  so  repugnant  to  all  jostioe,  haTe  an  infln- 
enoe  on  Uus  tnaL  The  reputation  of  the  eonn- 
Xrj  depends  mneh  on  your  condaot,  gentlemen, 
and,  may  I  not  add,  instioe  calls  aloud  for  can- 
dor )sk  hearing,  and  impartialitj  in  deciding 
this  cause,  which  has  perhaps  too  much  en- 
grosMd  our  affections^ — and  I  speak  for  one, 
too  much  excited  our  passicms. 

The  law  by  which  the  prisoners  are  to  be 
tried,  is  a  law  of  mer^,— a  law  applying  to 
us  aU, — a  law,  Judoe  Blackstone  wiU  tell  us, 
«^fomided  in  princicles  that  are  permanent,  uni- 
Horni,  and  umyersol,  always  conformable  to  the 
^Mlings  of  humanity,  ana  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind."  * 

How  ought  we  all,  who  are  to  bear  a  part 
in  this  day,  to  ^m  at  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  this  law, — ^how  ought  we  all  to 
aim  at  utterly  eradicating  eyery  undue  Inas  of 
the  iudgment, — a  bias  subyeraye  of  all  justice 
^mi  humanity. 

Another  opinion  eoually  foreign  to  truth  and 
law,  has  been  adopted  by  many. 

It  has  been  thought  that  no  possible  case 
ooold  happen,  in  which  a  soldier  could  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  a  civil  magistrate.  This  is 
a  great  mistake, — a  very  unhappy  mistake  in- 
deed 1  One,  I  am  afraid,  that  had  its  influence 
on  the  fatal  night,  which  we  all  lament  The 
law,  as  to  the  present  point,  puts  the  citizen 
and  soldier  tfmder  equal  restramt  What  will 
fustify  and  mitigate  the  action  of  the  one,  will 
do  the  same  to  the  other.  Let  us  bear  this  in- 
yariably  in  mind,  in  examining  the  eyidenoe. 
But  b^ore  we  proceed  to  this  examination,  let 
US  take  a  transient  view  of  some  occurrences 
preoedinff  and  subsequent  to  the  melancholy 
fifth  of  March. 

About  some  9k^^  or  six  years  ago,  it  is  well 
known,  certain  measures  were  adopted  by  thA 
British  Parliament  which  gave  a  general  alarm 
to  this  continent.  Measures  were  alternately 
taken  in  Great  Britain,  that  awakened  jealousy, 
reaentment,  fortitude  and  yiffilance.  Affairs 
eontinued  lon^  fluctuating.  A  sentiment  uni- 
yersally  iH*eyailed,  that  our  dearest  rights  were 
inyaded.  It  is  not  our  business  here  to  inquire 
touching  these  delicate  points.  These  are  con- 
oernments,  which,  however  nteresting  or  im- 
portant in  thems^ves,  we  must  keep  uur  away 
from  us,  when  in  a  court  of  law.  It  poisons 
justice,  when  politics  tinctures  its  current 

I  need  not  inform  you,  how  tUe  tide  rose,  as 
we  are  advancing  towaids  the  present  times. 
The  general  attention  became  more  and  more 
roused — ^people  became  more  alike  in  opin- 
ion and  practice.  A  yast  minority  thought  all 
that  was  dear  was  at  stake— sentiments  of  lib- 
er^— property — ignominious  bondage — all 
conspire  to  increase  the  ferment  At  this  pe- 
riod the  tro<^  land.  Let  us  here  pause  and 
view  the  citixen  and  soldier. 

•  0M.4,ia,«pia 
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The  causes  of  grieyance  being  thus  spread 
far  and  wide,  the  inhabitants  viewed  the  sol- 
diery as  called  in,  foreign  from  their  prime  in- 
stitution, to  force  obedience  to  acts,  which 
were  in  general  deemed  subversive  of  natural 
as  well  as  constitutional  freedom.  With  regard 
to  the  universal  prevalence  of  ideas  of  this  ^d, 
it  does  not  fall  within  our  present  plan,  to  give 
you  direct,  positive  evidence.  It  would  be  too 
foreign  to  the  present  issue,  though  pertinent 
enough,  when  considered  as  a  clue  to  springs 
and  motives  of  action,  and  as  an  additional  ud 
to  form  a  inst  judgment  in  our  present  enquiry. 
Ton,  gentlemen,  who  come  from  the  body  of 
the  county,  are  presumed  to  know  these  facts, 
if  they  are  true ;  nay,  their  notoriety  must  be 
such,  provided  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  con- 
jecture, that  the  justice  of  my  observation  on 
this  matter  must  be  certainly  confirmed  by  your 
own  experience.  I  presume  not  in  this  or  any 
other  matter  of  fact,  to  prescribe  to  you;  if 
these  sentiments  are  wrong,  they  ought  to  have 
no  influence ;  if  right,  they  ought  certa^y  to 
have  their  due  weight 

I  say,  gentlemen,  and  I  i^peal  to  you  for  the 
truth  of  what  I  say,  that  many  on  this  conti- 
nent viewed  their  chains  as  already  forged; 
they  saw  fetters  as  prepared,  they  beheld  the 
soldiers  as  fastening  and  rivetiuff  for  ages,  the 
shackles  of  their  bondage.  With  the  justness 
of  these  apprehensions,  you  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  in  tnis  place.  Disquisitions  of  this  soii 
are  for  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Council ; 
they  are  for  statesmen  and  politicians,  who  take 
a  latitude  in  thoughts  ana  actions;  but  we, 
gentlemen,  are  confined  in  our  excursions  by 
the  rigid  rules  of  law.  Upon  the  real,  actual 
existence  of  these  apprehensions  in  the  com- 
munity, we  may  ini^ — ^they  are  facts,  £idllng 
properly  within  our  cognizance-^and  hitherto 
may  we  go,  but  not  farther.  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  ought  to  impress  it  on  your  minds  ana 
you,  gentlemen,  ou^ht  to  retain  the  impression. 
Ton  are  to  determme  on  the  facts  coming  to 
your  knowledge, — ^vou  are  to  think,  judge,  and 
act  as  jurymen,  and  not  as  statesmen. 

Matters  being  thus  circumstanced,  what  might 
be  expected  ?  No  room  was  left  for  cordiality 
and  friendship.  Discontent  was  seated  on  al- 
most every  brow.  Instead  of  that  hospitality, 
that  the  soldier  thought  himself  entitled  to, 
scorn,  contempt,  and  nlent  murmurs  were  his 
reception.  Almost  every  countenance  lowered 
vrith  a  discontented  gloom,  and  scarce  an  eye 
but  fiashed  indignant  fire. 

Turn  and  contemplate  the  camp.  Do  we  find 
a  more  favorable  appearance? 

The  soldier  had  his  feelings,  his  sentim^ts, 
and  his  characteristic  passions  also.  The  con- 
stitution of  our  government  has  provided  a 
stimulus  for  his  infections.  The  pnde  of  con- 
scious virtue,  the  sense  of  valor,  the  point  of 
honor. 

The  law  had  taught  him  to  think  fkycmtbly 
of  himself;  had  taught  him  to  consider  him- 
self as  peculiarly  i^pointed  for  the  safieguard 
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imd  defenoe  of  his  oonntrj.*  He  had  heard 
that  he  pat  not  off  the  citizen,  when  he  entered 
the  camp ;  bat  becaase  he  was  a  citizen  and 
wished  to  oontinae  so,  he  made  himself  for  a 
while  a  soldier. 

How  stinging  was  it  to  be  stigmatized  as  the 
instrament  of  tjrannj  and  oppression?  How 
exasperating  to  be  Tiewed  as  aiding  to  enthrall 
his  coantry  ?  He  felt  his  heart  glow  with  an 
ardor  which  he  took  for  a  love  of  libertj  and 
his  coantry,  and  had  formed  to  himself  no  de- 
sign fatal  to  its  privileges.  He  recollected,  no 
doabt,  that  he  had  heretofore  exposed  himiself 
for  its  service.  He  had  bared  his  bosom  in  de- 
fence of  his  ni^ve  soil,  and  as  yet  felt  the  smart 
of  woonds  received  in  conflict  for  his  king  and 
oonntry.  Ooold  that  spirit  which  had  braved 
the  shafts  of  foreign  battle  brook  the  keener 
woonds  of  civil  contest!  The  arrows  which 
now  pierced  him,  pierced  as  deep,  and  rankled 
more,  than  those  of  former  times.  Is  it  rational 
to  imagine  mach  harmony  oonld  long  exist  t 
We  mast  take  haman  natare  as  we  find  it,  and 
not  vainly  imagine  that  all  things  are  to  become 
new  at  soch  a  crisis. 

There  is  an  order  of  men  in  every  common- 
wealth who  never  reason,  bat  always  act  from 
feelinff.  That  their  rights  and  liberties  were 
filched  away,  one  after  another,  tiiey  had  often 
been  told.  They  had  been  taaght  by  those 
whom  they  believed,  that  tiie  axe  was  now  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  and  one  more  stroke 
oompleted  its  fall.  It  was  in  vain  to  expect  to 
silence  or  sabdae  these  emotions  by  reasons, 
•oothings,  or  dangers.  A  belief^  that  nothing 
oonld  be  worse  than  the  calamities  which 
seemed  inevitable,  had  extended  itself  on 
all  sides,  and  arguments  drawn  from  snch 
ioaroes  had  little  infiaence.  Each  day  gave 
rise  to  new  occarrences,  which  increased  ani- 
mosities. Heart-bnmings,  heats,  and  bicker- 
ings became  more  and  more  extensive.  Recip- 
rocal insalts  soared  the  temper,  matoal  ii\jaries 
embittered  the  passions. 

Can  we  wonder  that,  when  every  thing  tended 
to  some  important  action,  the  period  so  soon 
arrived?  will  not  oar  wonder  be  increased  to 
find  the  crisis  no  sooner  taking  place,  when  so 
many  oircamstances  nnited  to  nasten  its  ap- 
proach? To  nse  an  illarion  somewhat  homely, 
may  we  not  wonder  that  the  acid  and  the  alcali 
did  not  sooner  ferment? 

A  thonght  here  imperoepUbly  forces  itself  on 
onr  minds,  and  we  are  led  to  be  astonished  that 
persons  so  discordant  in  opinion,  so  opposite  in 
views,  attachments  and  connections,  shonld  be 
stationed  together.  Bat  here,  gentlemen,  we 
mast  stop.  If  we  parsae  this  inqoiry  at  this 
time,  and  in  this  place,  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  doing  great  i][\{astice.  We  shall  get  beyond 
oar  limits.  The  right  of  qoartering  troops  in 
this  province  mast  be  discassed  at  a  different 
tribimal.  The  constitational  legality,  the  pro- 
priety, the  expediency  of  their  appointment  are 


qaestions  of  State,  not  to  be  detennined,  Mr 
even  agitated  by  as  in  this  coort  ItitSDoo^ 
for  as  if  the  law  takes  notice  of  ihem  when  this 
stationed;  if  it  warrants  their  continauioe;  if 
it  protects  them  in  their  qnarters.  Th^  ¥«e 
sent  here  by  that  aathority  which  our  kin 
know ;  they  were  quartered  here,  as  I  take  it, 
agreeable  to  an  act  of  the  British  Pariiameot; 
they  were  ordered  here  by  yoar  sovereign,  and 
mine.  I  expect,  hereafter,  to  be  more  partieB- 
lar  on  this  head. 

Let  me  here  take  a  method  very  conmoii 
with  another  order  of  men.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  what  is  not  yoar  daty. 

Gentlemen,  great  pains  have  been  taken  hj 
different  men,  with  very  different  views,  to  in- 
volve the  character,  the  condnct,  and  r^mtatson 
of  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  present  ioae. 
Boston,  and  its  inhabitants,  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  canse  than  yon  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commonity.  Yoa  are,  ther^oie, 
by  no  means  to  blend  two  things,  so  easoitiallj 
different  as  the  gailt  or  innocence  of  Uiis  town, 
and  the  prisoners,  together.  The  InhahiteDts 
of  Boston,  by  no  roles  of  law,  jastioe,  or  com- 
mon sense,  can  be  snpposed  answerable  for  tiie 
ai\}a8tifiable  condnct  of  a  few  individoals,  haidly 
assembled  in  the  streets.  Every  popolons  cj^, 
in  like  oircamstances,  woald  be  liable  to  similar 
commotions,  if  not  worse.  No  rational  or  honeet 
man  will  form  any  worse  opinion  of  this  metropo- 
lis, for  the  transactions  of  that  melancholy  mffiL 
Who  can,  who  will,  onnecessarily  interest  them- 
selves to  jastifjr  the  rade  behavior  of  a  mixed 
and  nngovemaue  mnltitode  ?  May  I  not  sppeal 
to  yon,  and  all  who  have  heard  this  trial,  tfans 
far,  that  things  already  wear  a  differ»it  aq)ect 
from  what  we  have  been  heretofore  taught  (o 
expect?  Had  any  one  told  yon  some  weeb 
ago,  that  the  evidence  on  the  crown  side  would 
have  appeared  in  its  present  light,  would  joa 
have  believed  it?  Can  any  one  think  it  his 
daty  to  espoase  the  part  acted  by  those  assem- 
bled in  King  street?  I  think  not:  bat  lest  my 
opinion  shonld  not  have  any  weight,  let  me  re- 
mind yon  of  an  anthor,  whom  I  trust  and  wi^ 
in  the  hands  of  all  of  yon.  One  whom  I  tnist 
yon  will  credit  I  am  sore  yoa  oaght  to  lore 
and  revere  him.  I  wish  his  sentiments  ▼ere 
engraven  in  indelible  characters  on  yoar  heart 
Ton  will  not  saspect  hun  of  being  onfiieDdly 
to  liberty,  if  this  canse  and  its  event  most,  at 
all  hazards,  be  held  as  interwoven  with  a  mat- 
ter so  foreign  to  it.  I  allnde  to  the  third  letter 
of  the  Farmer  of  Pennsylvania.*  to  his  ooontry- 
men.  "The  canse  of  liberty/'  says  that  grw* 
and  good  writer,  "is  a  canse  of  too  modi  dig- 
nity, to  be  sallied  by  tarbalence  and  timnilt. 
It  onght  to  be  miuntidned  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  her  natare.  Those  who  engage  in  it  should 
breathe  a  sedate,  yet  fervent  spirit— animaliDg 
them  to  actions  of  prndence,  Jastice,  modes^i 
bravery,  hamanity,  and  magnanimity." 
What  has  then  transpired  on  this  trial,  savo^ 


*  8m  Bla«kftoM'f  OominMitnlot,  vol  1,  i».  4Sr. 
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ing  <^  any  these  yirtuesf  Was  it  justice,  or 
homaaity  to  attack,  insult,  ridicule,  and  abuse 
»  single  sentinel  on  his  postt  Was  it  either 
modest,  brave,  or  magnanimous  to  rush  upon 
the  points  of  fixed  bayonets,  and  trifle,  vapor, 
and  provoke  at  the  very  months  of  loaded  mus- 
kets t  It  may  be  brutal  rage  or  wanton  rash- 
ness, but  not  surely  any  true  magnanimity. 

"I  hope,"  says  the  same  eminent  writer, 
"  my  dear  countrymen,  that  you  will  in  every 
oolony,  be  upon  your  guard  against  those  who, 
at  any  time,  endeavor  to  stir  you  up  under  pre- 
tences of  patriotism,  to  any  measures  disrespect- 
ial  to  your  soverei^  and  our  mother  country." 

By  tills,  it  should  seem  as  though  the  Farmer 
never  expected  any  period  would  arrive,  when 
Biieh  measures  would  be  warrantable.  Now, 
what  more  disrespectful  to  our  parent  country, 
than  to  treat  with  contempt  a  body  of  men 
stationed,  most  certainly,  by  the  consent  of  her 
aapreme  legislative,  the  Parliament  of  Britain? 
What  more  disrespectfbl  of  our  common  sove- 
reign than  to  assume  the  sword  of  justice,  and 
be^me  the  avengers  of  either  public  or  private 
irrongs?  Though  the  soldiers,  who  appeared 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  in  ComhUL 
acted  like  barbarians  and  savages,  they  had 
now  retired  and  were  confined  ^in  their  bar- 
radcs;  what  though  an  impertinent  boy  had 
reeeived  uigustifiable  correction  from  the  sen- 
tinel, the  boy  and  the  persons  in  Cornhill  must 
have  recourse  only  to  the  law  for  their  redress. 
Courts  of  law  are  styled  ^*  vindices  inluriarum," 
the  avengers  of  injuries,  and  none  others  are  to 
assume  this  prerogative.  The  law  erects  itself 
as  the  supreme  dernier  resort  in- all  complaints 
of  wrongs;  and  nothing  could  more  essentially 
8ap  our  most  important  interests  than  any 
eoontenance  to  such  dangerous  encroachments 
on  the  domains  of  municipal  justice. 

But,  finally,  to  finish  with  the  justly  celebra- 
ted Farmer — "hot,  rash,  disorderly  proceedings 
ii^nre  the  reputation  of  a  people  as  to  wisdom, 
Tiuor,  and  virtue,  without  procuring  the  least 
benefit^^  Thus  have  you  the  sense  of  ^is  great 
aathority  with  us.  And  let  me  ask  all  3iose 
who  have  thought  the  cause  of  their  country 
connected  with  the  agents  of  the  assembly  in 
Eing  street,  whether  the  proceedings  of  that 
nnhappy  night  were  hot,  rash,  or  cusorderlyf 
If  they  were,  have  they  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
thk  great  friend  of  liberty,  injured  our  reputa- 
tion as  to  wisdom,  valor,  and  virtue,  and  that 
too,  without  procuring  the  least  benefit  t  Who 
ikea  would  sacrifice  his  judgment  and  his  integ- 
rity to  vindicate  such  proceedings? 

To  what  purposes  the  soldiers  were  sent; 
whether  it  was  a  step  warranted  by  sound 
policy  or  not,  we  shall  not  inquire ;  we  are  to 
eonsider  the  troops  not  as  the  instruments  for 
wresting  our  rights,  but  as  fellow-citiMns,  who 
being  to  be  tried  by  a  law,  extending  to  every 
individual,  claim  a  part  in  its  benefits,  its  pri- 
Tikgee,  its  mercy.  We  must  steel  ourselves 
agautft  passions,  which  contaminate  the  foun- 
tains of  justice.    We  ought  to  recollect  that 


our  present  decisions  will  be  scanned  perhaps 
through  all  Europe.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  ourselves  will  have  a  refiective  hour — an 
hour,  in  which  we  shall  view  things  through  a 
different  medium — when  the  pulse  will  no  lon- 
ger beat  with  the  tumults  of  the  day — when 
the  conscious  pan^  of  having  betrayed  truth, 
justice,  and  integrity,  shall  bite  like  a  serpent 
and  stinff  like  an  adder. 

Consider,  gentlem^  the  danger  which  you 
and  all  of  us  are  in,  of  beingl^  away  by  our 
affections  and  attachments.  We  have  seen  the 
blood  of  our  fellow  men  fiowing  in  the  streets. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  bl^  was  wrong- 
fully shed.  That  is  now  the  point  in  issue. 
But  let  it  be  borne  deep  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  prisoners  are  to  be  condemned  by  the  evi- 
dence here  in  court  produced  against  them,  and 
by  nothing  else.  Matters  heard  or  seen  abroad 
are  to  have  no  weight :  in  general  they  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  justice  and  truth.  It  has 
been  our  misfortune,  that  a  system  of  evidence 
has  appeared  in  the  world  against  us.  It  is  not 
our  business  to  blame  any  one  for  this.  It  is 
our  misfortune,  I  say.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  we  were  not  present  to  cross-exam- 
ine :  and  the  danger  which  results  from  having 
this  publication  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  pass  upon  our  lives,  ought  to  be  guarded 
against  We  say  we  are  innocent  by  our  plea, 
and  are  not  to  be  denounced  guilty  upon  a  new 
species  of  evidence  unknown  in  the  English 
system  of  criminal  law. 

But  as  though  a  series  of  «b  parte  evidence 
was  not  enough,  all  the  colors  of  the  canvas 
have  been  touched  in  order  to  freshen  the 
wound&  and  by  a  transport  of  imagination,  we 
are  made  present  at  the  scene  of  action.  The 
prints  exhibited  in  our  houses  have  added  winffs 
to  fEincy,  and  in  the  fervor  of  our  zeal,  reason  is 
in  hazard  of  being  lost  For,  as  was  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  learned  gentleman  at  the  li^ 
trial,  *^The  passions  of  man,  nay,  his  very  im- 
aginations are  contagious.''  The  pomp  of  fu- 
neral, the  horrors  of  death,  have  been  so  de- 
lineated, as  to  give  a  spring  to  our  ideas,  and 
inspire  a  glow  incompatible  with  sound,  delib- 
erative judgment  In  this  situation  every  pas- 
non  has  alternately  been  predominant.  They 
have,  each  in  its  turn,  subsided  in  degree,  and 
they  have  sometimes  given  place  to  despon- 
dence, grie^  and  sorrow.  How  careful  should 
we  be  that  we  do  not  mistake  the  impressions 
of  gloom  and  melancholy  for  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  truth.  How  careful,  lest  borne 
away  by  a  torrent  of  passion,  we  make  ship- 
wreck of  conscience. 

Perhaps  von  may  be  told,  gentlemen,  as  I 
remember  it  was  said  at  the  late  trial,  that 
passions  were  like  the  fiux  and  refiux  of  the 
sea — the  highest  tides  always  producing  the 
lowest  ebbs.  But  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  tide 
in  our  political  ocean  has  yet  never  turned; 
certainly  the  current  has  never  set  towards  the 
oppodte  quarter.  However  similes  may  illus- 
tn^  they  never  go  for  prool    Though  I  be- 
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lieve  that  it  wiU  be  foond,  that  if  the  tide  <^ 
resentment  has  not  risen  of  late,  it  has  been 
be(UEUise  it  has  reached  the  summit  In  the 
•ame  mode  of  phraseology,  if  so  homelj  an  ex- 
pression mar  be  nsed,  perhi^  as  the  seamen 
aaj,  it  has  been  high-water  slack;  but  I  am 
satisfied  the  current  has  not  jet  altered  its 
coarse  in  favor  of  the  prisoners  at  the  bar. 

Many  things  jet  exist,  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  glow  of  indignation.  I  have  aimed  at 
securing  you  agahist  the  catching  flame.  I 
have  endeavored  to  discharge  my  dutj  in  this 
respect.  What  success  will  foUow  these  en- 
deavors, depends  on  you,  gentlemen.  If  being 
told  of  your  danger  will  not  produce  caution, 
nothing  wilL  If  you  are  determined  in  opinion, 
it  is  in  vain  to  say  more ;  but  if  you  are  zealous 
inquirers  after  truth,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear 
with  impartiality — to  examine  and  judge  for 
yourselves— enough  has  been  said  to  apprise 
you  of  those  avenues,  at  which  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  justice  are  most  likely  to  enter,  and 
most  easily  to  beset  you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  I  shall  now  for  argu- 
ment's sake  only,  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
fjBkct  of  killing  had  been  proved  upon  all  the 
prisoners:  you  are  sensible  this  is  not  really 
true ;  for  as  to  this  point  there  are  several  of 
the  prisoners,  upon  whom  this  fact  is  not  fixed. 
But  as  I  shall  hereafter  take  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  distinct  case  of  each  prisoner,  as  he  is 
idOfected  by  the  evidence,  I  at  present  choose  to 
avoid  confusion,  and  applv  myself  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  crown ;  ana,  upon  a  supposition 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  answerable  for  the 
act  of  any  one,  see  how  the  prisoners  are 
chargeable  by  the  evidence  already  offered,  with 
the  crime  of  murder;  or  rather  endeavor  to 
point  out  to  you  those  facts,  appearing  by  the 
evidence  on  the  crown  side,  which  will  amount 
in  law  to  a  justification,  an  excuse,  or,  at  least, 
an  extenuation  of  their  offence.  For  we  say, 
that  jrive  the  evidence  for  the  king  its  full  scope 
and  force,  and  our  offence  is  reduced  at  least  to 
manslau^ter;  in  which  case  we  daim  the 
privilege  of  that  law,  by  the  sentence  of  which, 
if  ^ilty,  we  must  suffer  the  pains  of  death — a 
pnvilege  we  can  never  again  claim — a  privi- 
lege that  by  no  means  implies  exemption  from 
all  puniflhment :  the  offeimer  becomes  liable  to 
impiisonment  for  a  yeai^-4ncurs  a  forfeiture  of 
all  goods  and  chattels ;  and,  till  he  receives  the 
iudgments  of  law^  is  to  all  intents  a  felon,  sub- 
ject to  all  disabihties  and  other  incidents  of  a 
felon.  Without  takhig  up  lime  in  attending 
and  discussing  points,  no  way  pertinent  to  the 
present  issue,  without  a  tedious  recapitulation 
of  circumstances,  with  which,  I  take  i^  we  have 
no  m<»e  concern  than  either  of  you  g^tlemen ; 
I  say,  passing  over  all  these  matters  as  foreign 
to  this  tsMy  let  us  state  evidence  appearing 
even  from  the  crown  witnesses. 

These  witnesses,  whose  testimony  I  shall  not 
consider  in  the  order  they  were  produced,  in- 
form you  that,  in  the  former  part  of  the  evening 
a  number  of  soldiers  rushed  from  some  of  the 


lanes  near  the  guard-house,  or,  as  OoL  KanihaiB 

supposes,  from  the  guard-house  itself.  Bat 
some  circumstances  he  relates  as  to  their  dreaa, 
may  render  it  doubtfhl  whether  he  is  right  in 
this  point  Soldiers  on  guard  have  a  peculiar 
regimental  habiliment,  wnioh  they  never  dare 

Sut  off;  and,  if  I  am  ri^tly  instructed,  no  sol- 
iers  but  those  on  du^,  are  suffered  to  be  at 
the  guard-house  at  those  hours.  However,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  being  dressed  in  short 
iackets  or  woiking  coats,  proves  them  not  te 
be  of  that  particular  party  who  had  momated 
guard  at  this  time. 

The  cry  was  **  where  are  they— damn  th&n^ 
where  are  they ! "  They  brandish  their  wec^ 
ons  and  proceed  to  OomhilL  What  those  weaip- 
ons  were  the  witnesses  say  differently.  JUA 
it  should  be  mentioned,  as  we  go  alongp,  tiiat 
the  soldiers  of  the  twenty-ninth  are  neF0r  al- 
lowed to  wear  swords  or  cutlasses. 

As  these  soldiers  pass  difywn  OomhiU,  they 
assault,  abuse  and  attack  people.  The  soldien 
in  their  turn  are  beaten.  One  has  his  wrist 
broken — and  the  general  cry  soon  after  -vras — 
'^they  are  beaten, — they  are  drove  into  the 
barracks  I" 

Bome  part  of  this  conduct  may  hereafter  be 
accounted  for,  and  other  parts  of  it  may  stand 
in  a  very  different  light  But  we' are  rcadj  to 
admit  that  their  behavior  was  altogether  unjiifl- 
tifiable — ^for  we  don't  look  upon  ouradves  as 
any  way  concerned  in  their  conduct— oondnet^ 
which,  if  some  of  the  witnesses  are  not  mista- 
ken, scans  more  like  that  of  madmen  and  bar- 
barians, than  like  reasonable  creatures.  If  they 
acted  like  savages  or  ruffians,  what  is  that  to 
us  ?  This  evidence,  therefore,  not  applying  to 
this  case,  we  are  injured  if  it  has  any  influeiioe 
to  our  prejudice.  Being  foreign  to  the  iasne, 
we  humbly  conceive  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  introduced :— or  being  intaroduced,  it  ought 
to  be  r^ected  in  our  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  piisoners. 

Mr.  Quincy  then  proceeded  to  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  Grown  evidetfse,  pointing  out,  as  he 
went  along,  those  circumstances  that  &vored 
the  prisoners;  and  coi^mienting  chiefly  on  those 
£&cts  which  served  to  refhte  or  invalidate  the 
positions  of  the  Counsel  for  the  Grown;  by 
showing  an  assault  and  attack  upon  the 
sentry.  He  then  reviewed  those  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  prove 
insult^  abuse,  or  assault  and  battery  of  the 
party;  he  pointed  out  the  various  quarters 
from  which  all  these,  but  especially  the  assault 
and  battery  proceeded;  and  from  the  foots, 
time  and  circumstances  testified,  infeired  the 
attack  to  have  been  on  various  sides  at  the 
same  instant  From  the  noises,  violence,  and 
rattling  of  the  guns,  he  drew  other  oonsequen** 
cei  useful  to  hit  cause.    From  the  inatt^ition 
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of  some  and  the  forgetfiilness  of  others;  from 
the  tumult,  fright,  confnsion  and  passions  in 
the  scene,  he  made  such  dednctions  as  might 
account  for  the  oontrariet j  and  seeming  incom- 
patibility of  the  evidence. 

He  next  very  particularly  stated  the  cTidence 
for  the  prisoners,  as  he  had  been  instructed,  it 
would  tarn  out  on  examination;  and  as  he 
opened  his  eyidence,  he  carefully  remarked  its 
conformity  to  and  connection  with,  many  parts 
<tf  that  akeady  exhibited  by  the  Counsel  for 
the  King.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence 
for  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Quincy  continued : 

ILlt  rr  fleasb  toub  Hokobs,  and  tou  Gin- 
nxuxsr  of  thb  Jubt  :  We  have  at  length  gone 
through  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
The  witnesses  have  now  placed  before  you  that 
state  of  facts,  fh>m  which  results  our  defence. 
The  examination  has  been  so  lengthy,  that 
I  am  afraid  some  pfdnfU  sensations  arise, 
when  you  find  that  you  are  now  to  sit  and  hear 
the  remarks  of  counsel.  But  you  should  reflect 
that  no  more  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  pris- 
oners now  on  trial,  than  has  ever  been  shown 
in  aU  capital  causes :  the  trial  of  one  man  has 
often  taken  up  several  days; — when  you  con- 
sider, therefore,  that  there  are  eight  lives  in 
issue,  the  importance  of  the  trial  will  show  the 
necessity  of  its  length.  To  each  of  the  prison- 
ers difi^erent  evidence  applies,  and  each  of  them 
^w  their  defence  from  different  quarters. 

I  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  your  duty  in 
OTeniuffthis  cause---do  not  forget  the  discharge 
of  it.  I  ou  are  paying  a  debt  you  owe  the  com- 
munity for  your  own  protection  and  safety :  by 
the  same  mode  of  trial  are  your  own  rights  to 
receive  a  determination;  and  in  your  turn  a 
time  may  come,  when  you  will  expect  and 
daim  a  similar  return  from  some  other  jury  of 
your  fellow  subjects. 

Li  opening,  I  pointed  out  the  dangers  to 
which  you  were  exposed;  I  trust  your  own 
recoDec^on  will  now  preclude  a  recapitulation 
of  them.  The  reasons  of  what  I  then  said,  I 
trust,  have,  in  some  measure,  i^peared;  the 
propriety  of  some  of  those  observations  has 
been  corroborated  by  succeeding  evidence ;  and 
you  must  have  traced  yourselves,  some  of  those 
consequences,  turning  out  in  evidence,  which 
have  had  intimate  relation,  if  not  their  origin, 
with  some  or  aQ  of  those  opinions,  notions, 
sentiments,  or  passions^  (call  them  what  you 
will,)  which  I  took  occasion  to  observe,  as 
dues,  aids,  and  leading-strings,  in  our  intended 
examination  and  decision. 

How  much  need  was  there  for  my  desire, 
that  you  ^ould  suspend  your  judgment  till  the 
witnesses  were  all  examined?  fiow  different 
is  the  complexion  of  the  cause?  Will  not  all 
this  serve  to  show  every  honest  man  the  little 
truth  to  be  attained  in  partial  hearing?  We 
have  often  seen  communities  complam  of  ex 


parte  testimonies ;  individuals  as  well  as  socie- 
ties of  me^  are  equally  susceptible  of  iiguries 
of  this  kind:  ^is  trial  ought  to  have  another 
effect ;  it  should  serve  to  convince  us  all  of  the 
impropriety,  nay,  injustice,  of  giving  a  latitude 
in  conversation  upon  topics  likely  to  come  un- 
der a  judicial  decision ;  the  criminality  of  this 
conduct  is  certainly  enhanced,  when  such  loose 
saUies  and  discourses  are  so  prevalent  as  to  be 
likely  to  touch  the  life  of  a  citizen ;  moreover, 
there  is  so  little  certainty  to  be  obtained  by 
such  kind  of  methods,  I  wonder  we  so  often 
find  tbsm  practised.  In  the  present  case, 
how  great  was  the  prepossessicm  against  us? 
And  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  what  cause 
there  now  is  to  alter  our  sentiments?  Will 
any  sober,  prudent  man,  countenance  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  people  in  King  street,— can 
any  one  justify  their  conduct, — ^is  there  any  one 
man  or  any  body  of  men,  who  are  interested 
to  espouse  and  support  their  conduct  ? 

Surely,  no  I  But  our  inquiry  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  l^ality  of  their  conduct,  and  here 
can  be  no  difficulty.  It  was  certainly  illegal, 
unless  many  witnesses  are  directly  peijured : 
witnesses,  who  have  no  apparent  hiterest  to 
falsify, — ^witnesses  who  have  given  their  testi- 
timony  with  candor  and  accuracy, — ^witnesses, 
whose  credibility  stands  untoucbed, — ^whose 
credibility  the  Counsel  for  the  King  do  not 
pretend  to  impeach,  or  hint  a  sug^^stion  to 
their  disadvantage. 

I  say,  gentlemen,  by  the  standard  of  the  law 
are  we  to  judge  the  actions  of  the  people  who 
were  the  assailants,  and  those  who  were  the 
assailed  and  then  on  duty.  And  here,  gentle- 
men, the  rule  we  formerly  laid  down,  takes 
place.  To  the  facts,  gentlemen,  apply  your- 
selves. Consider  them  as  testified ;  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses — ^balance  their  tes- 
timony—compare the  several  parts  of  it — see 
the  amount  of  it ; — and  then  according  to  your 
oath — "make  true  deliverance  according  to 
your  evidence.^'  That  is,  gentlemen,  having 
settled  the  &cts,  bring  them  truly  to  the  stuid- 
ard  of  the  law ;  the  king's  judges,  who  are  ac- 
quiunted  with  it,  who  are  presumed  best  to 
know  it,  will  then  inspect  this  great  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  justice ;  and  thev 
are  to  determine  the  degree  of  guilt  to  which 
the  fact  rises. 

But  before  we  come  to  those  divisions  of  in- 
quiry, under  which  I  intend  to  consider  the 
evidence,  let  me  once  more  careftdly  distingmsh 
between  the  transactions  in  Comhill  and  those 
by  the  custom-house. 

The  conduct  of  the  soldiers  in  Comhill  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  exaroerated  the  minds 
of  all  who  beheld  their  behavior.  Their  actions 
accumulated  guOt  as  it  flew — at  least,  we  may 
well  supnose,  the  incensed  people  who  related 
them,  added  new  colors  to  the  scene.  The 
flame  of  resentment  imperceptibly  enkindles, 
and  a  common  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
will  show,  that  it  is  no  extravagant  snppodtioft 
to  imagine  many  a  moderate  man  might  at  sooli 
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a  season,  with  snch  sentiments,  which  I  have 
more  than  onoe  noticed, — hearing  snch  relations 
and  complaints ;  I  saj,  do  I  ii^jore  anj  one,  in 
anpposinff  that,  nnder  all  these  circumstances  a 
yerjr  moderate  person,  who  in  ordinary  matters 
acted  with  singular  discretion,  shonld  now  he 
drawn  imperceptibly  away,  or  rather  trans- 
ported into  measures,  which  in  a  future  moment 
he  would  oondenm  and  lament  t  What  more 
natural  supnosition  than  to  suppose  many  an 
honest  mind  might  at  this  time  fluctuate  tiiusf 
The  soldiers  are  here— we  wish  them  away; 
we  did  not  send  for  them ;  they  hare  cut  and 
wounded  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  it  may 
be  my  turn  next  At  this  instant  of  time  he 
has  a  fresh  detail  of  iiguries :  resentment  re- 
doubles every  successive  moment — ^huzza!  for 
the  main  guard !  we  are  in  a  moment  before 
the  custom-house.  No  time  is  given  for  recol- 
lection. We  find  from  the  king^s  evidence  and 
from  our  own,  the  cry  was,  ^^Here  is  a  sol- 
dier !  ^'  not  here  is  the  soldier  who  has  injured 
us— here  is  the  fellow  who  wounded  the  man 
in  Comhill.  No,  the  reasoning,  or  rather  fer- 
ment, seems  to  be,  the  soldiers  have  committed 
ati  outrage— we  have  an  equal  right  to  inflict 
punishment— or  rather  revenge,  which  they  had 
to  make  an  assault  They  said  right,  but  never 
considered  that  those  soldiers  had  no  right  at 
all.  These  are  sentiments  natural  enough  to 
persons  in  this  state  of  mind:  we  can  easily 
suppose  even  good  n^en  thinking  and  acting 
thus.  Very  similar  to  this  is  the  force  of  Dr. 
Hiron^s  testimony,  and  some  others.  But  our 
inquiry  is,  what  says  the  law  f  We  must  calmly 
inquire  whether  this,  or  anything  like  it,  is 
countenanced  by  the  law.  What  is  natural  to 
the  man — ^what  are  his  feelings  are  one  thing : 
what  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  is  quite  another. 
Reason  must  resume  her  seat,  and  then  we  shall 
hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  law. 

The  law  indulges  no  man  in  being  his  own 
avenger.  Early  in  the  history  of  Jurisprudence 
we  &id  the  sword  taken  from  the  party  imured 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate.  Were 
not  this  the  case,  punishment  would  know  no 
bounds  in  extent  or  duration.  Besides,  it  saps 
the  very  root  of  distributive  justice,  when  any 
individual  invades  the  prerogative  of  law,  and 
snatches  from  the  civil  magistrate  the  balance 
and  the  rod.  How  much  more  are  the  pillars 
of  security  shaken,  when  a  mixed  body,  assem- 
bled as  those  in  King  street,  assume  the  province 
of  justice,  and  invade  the  rights  of  the  citizen  ? 
For  it  must  not  be  forgot  tnat  the  soldier  is  a 
citizen,  equally  entitled  with  us  all  to  protec- 
tion and  security.  Hence  all  are  alike  obliged 
to  pay  obedience  to  the  law ;  for  the  price  of 
this  protection  is  that  of  obedience. 

Let  it  not  be  apprehended  that  I  am  advan- 
cing a  doctrine  that  a  soldier  may  attack  an 
inhabitant,  and  he  not  allowed  to  defend  him- 
self. No,  gentlemen,  if  a  soldier  rush  violently 
thorough  the  street  and  presents  a  weapon  of 
death  in  a  .'M;riking  posture,  no  doubt  the  person 
assailed  may  def<^  himself^  even  to  taking  the 


life  of  the  assailant  Revenge  and  a  sense  of 
self-preservation,  instantly  t&e  possesion  of 
the  person  thus  attacked ;  and  the  law  goes  not 
upon  the  absurd  supposition  that  a  person  en 
in  these  circumstances  unman  himself.  Henoe 
we  find  a  husband,  taking  his  wife  in  the  act 
of  adultery,  instantly  seizes  a  deadly  weaooii 
and  days  the  adulterer.  It  is  not  murder.  Ktj, 
a  fillip  upon  the  nose  or  forehead,  in  anger,  ii 
supposed  by  the  law  to  be  sufficient  provocation 
to  roduce  Idlling  to  manslaughter.  It  is,  thoe- 
fore,  upon  principles  like  these — principles  upon 
which  those  who  now  bear  the  hardest  agamat 
us,  at  other  times  so  much  depend ;  it  is,  1  saj, 
upon  the  right  of  self-defence  and  self-preserra- 
tion,  we  rely  for  our  acquittal. 

Here  again,  it  should  be  kept  in  view,  tliai 
whenever  a  party  injuring  has  escaped  by  flight, 
^and  time  sufficient  for  the  passions  to  cool,  in 
judgment  of  law,  hath  elapsed,  however  great 
the  uyury,  the  injured  party  must  have  reoonrse 
to  law  for  his  redress.  Such  is  the  wisdom  of 
the  law ;  of  that  law,  than  which  we  are  none 
of  us  to  presume  ourselves  wiser ;  of  that  law 
which  is  found  in  the  experience  of  ages,  and 
which  hi  condescension  to  the  infirmities  of 
flesh  and  blood  (but  to  nothing  else)  extenuates 
the  oflfence.  For  "no  man,"  says  the  leaned 
judge  Foster,  "  under  the  protection  of  the  bv 
is  to  be  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  If  they 
are  of  such  a  nature  for  which  the  laws  of 
society  wiU  give  him  an  adequate  r«nedf, 
thither  he  ought  to  resort  But  be  they  of 
what  nature  soever,  he  ought  to  bear  his  lot 
with  patience,  and  remember  that  vengeance 
belongeth  to  the  Most  High."  ♦  Now,  gentlemen, 
those  whoever  they  were,  who  committed  the 
outrage  in  Comhill,  had  absconded ;  the  sol- 
diers, who  are  supposed  to  have  done  them, 
were  confined  in  their  barracks.  People  were 
repeatedly  told  this,  and  ass^jred  by  the  military 
officers,  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished. 
But  what  followed  f  Are  aU  present  appeased  \ 
We  are  constrained  by  the  force  of  the  evidence, 
to  affirm  they  were  not  But  to  get  regular 
and  right  ideas,  we  must  consider  aU  the  com- 
motions of  tlie  season,  and  endeavor  to  come 
at  truth  by  analyzing  the  evidence  and  arrang- 
ing it  under  distinct  heads  of  inquiry. 


After  a  fhrther  consideration  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  Mr.  Quincy  remarked : 

Mjlt  rr  plxabb  totjb  Hovobs  aito  tou  Oin- 
TLKMXir  or  THB  JuBT :  After  having  thus  gone 
through  the  evidence,  and  considered  it  as  ap- 
plicatory  to  all  and  every  of  the  prisoners, 
the  next  matter  in  order  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  pertinent  upon  this  eri- 
dence. 

And  here,  ffentlemen,  let  me  agam  hiform 
you,  that  the  law  which  is  to  pass  upon  these 
prisoners,  is  a  law  adapting  itself  to  the  human 
species,  with  all  their  feelings,  passions  and 
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infirmities :  a  law  which  does  not  go  upon  the 
absurd  supposition,  that  men  are  stocks  and 
stones ;  or  that  in  the  fervor  of  the  blood,  a  man 
can  act  with  the  deliberation  and  judgment  of 
a  philosopher.  No  I  gentlemen ; — the  law  sup- 
poses that  a  principle  of  resentment,  for  wise 
and  obvious  reasons,  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
human  heart ;  and  not  to  oe  eradicated  by  the 
efforts  of  State  policy.  It,  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  conforms  itself  to  all  the  workings  of  the 
pasnons,  to  which  it  pays  a  great  indulgence, 
80  far  as  not  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
the  wisdom,  good  order,  and  the  very  heing  of 
government. 

Keeping,  therefore,  this  Ml  in  view,  let  us 
take  once  more  a  veiy  brief  and  cursory  survey 
of  matters  supported  hy  the  evidence.  And 
here  let  me  ask  sober  reason — ^What  language 
more  opprobrious?  What  actions  more  exas- 
perating, than  those  used  on  this  occasion! 
Words,  I  am  sensible,  are  no  justification  of 
blows,  but  they  serve  as  the  ^and  clues  to  dis- 
cover the  temper  and  the  designs  of  the  agents; 
they  serve  also  to  give  us  liffht  in  discerning 
the  apprehensions  and  thoughts  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  abuse. 

"You  lobster,"  "you  bloody-back,"  "yoh 
coward,"  and  "you  dastard,"  are  but  some 
of  the  expressions  proved.  What  words  more 
galling?  What  more  cutting  and  provoking  to 
a  soldier?  To  be  reminded  of  the  color  of  his 
garb,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  his  fedlow-citizens ;  to  be  compared  to 
the  most  despicable  animal  that  crawls  upon 
the  earth,  was  touching  indeed  a  tender  point. 
To  be  stigmatized  with  having  smarted  under 
the  lash,  at  the  halbert,  to  be  twitted  with  so  in- 
&moas  an  ignominy ;  which  was  either  wholly 
wideserved,  or  a  grievance  which  should  never 
have  been  repeated; — ^I  say  to  call  up  and 
awaken  sensations  of  this  kind,  must  sting  even 
to  madness.  Bift  accouple  these  words  with 
the  succeeding  actions, — "You  dastard," — 
"jou  coward  I"  A  soldier  and  a  coward  I 
This  was  touching  (with  a  witness)  "  the  point 
of  honor,  and  the  pride  of  virtue."  But  while 
these  are  as  yet  fomenting  the  passions,  and 
swelling  the  bosom,  the  attack  is  made ;  and 
probably  the  latter  words  were  reiterated  at 
the  onset ;  at  least,  were  yet  sounding  in  the 
^»  Gentlemen  of  the  jurv,  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  same  situation! 
Would  you  not  spurn  at  that  spiritless  institu- 
^oa  of  society,  which  tells  you  to  be  a  subject 
•t  tiie  expense  of  your  manhood  I 

But  does  the  soldier  st«p  out  of  his  ranks  to 
"^  his  revenge?  Not  a  witness  pretends  it 
Bid  not  the  people  repeatedly  come  within  the 
points  of  their  bayonets,  and  strike  on  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns  ?    You  have  heard  the  wit- 

Boes  the  law  allow  one  member  of  the  com- 
JJjuity  to  behave  in  this  manner  towards  his 
*^w-citizen,  and  then  bid  the  ii\jured  party 
be  calm  and  moderate  ?  The  expressions  fi^m 
«»«  party  wer^-"  Stand  ofl^  stand  off  I "     "  I 


am  upon  my  station," — "  if  they  molest  me  upon 
my  post,  I  will  fire."  "By  God,  I  wiU  firel  " 
"  Keep  off  I  "  These  were  words  likely  to  pro- 
duce reflection  and  procure  peace.  But  nad 
the  words  on  the  other  hand  a  similar  tenden- 
cy ?  Consider  the  teniper  prevalent  amon]|^  all 
parties  at  this  time.  Consider  the  then  situa- 
tion of  the  soldiery ;  and  come  to  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  action.  The  materials  are  laid, 
the  spark  is  raised,  the  fire  enkindle&  the  flame 
rages,  the  understanding  is  in  wild  disorder, 
all  prudence  and  true  wisdom  are  utterly  con- 
sumed. Does  common  sense,  does  the  law  ex- 
pect impossibilities  ?  Here,  to  expect  equanim- 
ity of  temper,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  ex- 
pect discretion  in  a  madman.  But  was  any 
thing  done  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  similar 
to  the  conduct,  warnings,  and  declarations  of 
the  prisoners  ?  Answer,  for  yourselves,  gentle- 
men !  The  words  reiterated  all  aroun^  stab- 
bed to  the  heart ; — ^the  actions  of  the  assailants 
tended  to  a  worse  end ;  to  awaken  every  pas- 
sion of  which  the  human  breast  is  susceptible ; 
fear,  anger,  pride,  resentment,  revenge,  alter- 
nately take  possession  of  the  whole  man.  To 
expect,  under  these  circumstances,  that  such 
words  would  assuage  the  tempest^  that  such 
actions  would  allay  the  flames ; — ^you  might,  as 
rationally,  expect  the  inundations  of  a  tor- 
rent would  suppress  a  deluge ;  or  rather  that 
the  flames  of  ^tna  would  extinguish  a  confla- 
gration! 

Prepare,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  now  to  at- 
tend to  that  species  of  law,  which  will  adapt 
itself  to  this  trial,  with  all  its  singular  and 
a^avatinff  circumstances.  A  law  rail  of  be- 
nignity, full  of  compassion,  replete  with  mercy. 
And  here,  gentlemen,  I  must,  agreeable  to 
the  method  we  formerly  adopted,  filrst  tell  you 
by  what  law  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be  tried^ 
or  condemned.  And  they  most  certainly  are 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  Mosaic  law :  a  law,  we 
take  it,  peculiarly  designed  for  the  government 
of  a  i>eculiar  nation,  who  being  in  a  great 
measure  under  a  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment, its  institutions  cannot,  with  any  pro- 
Sriety,  be  adduced  for  our  regulation  in  these 
ays.  It  is  with  pain,  therefore,  I  have  ob- 
served any  endeavor  to  mislead  our  judgment 
on  this  occasion ;  by  drawing  our  attention  to 
the  precepts  delivered  in  the  days  of  Moses ; 
and  by  disconnected  passages  of  Scriptures,  ap- 
plied in  a  manner  foreign  to  their  original  de- 
sign or  import,  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
attempt  to  touch  some  peculiar  sentiments, 
which  we  know  are  thought  to  be  prevalent: 
and  in  this  way,  we  take  it,  an  injui^'  is  likely 
to  be  done,  by  giving  the  mind  a  bias,  it  ought 
never  to  have  received;  because  it  is  not  war- 
ranted by  our  laws. 

We  have  heard  itpublidy  said  of  late,  oftener 
than  formerly,  "Whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This 
is  plainly,  gentlemen,  a  general  rule  which,  like 
all  others  of  the  kind,  must  have  its  exceptions. 
A  rule  which  if  taken  in  its  strict  literal  lati- 
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tad6  would  imply,  that  a  man  kUling  another 
in  self-defence,  would  inonr  the  pains  of  death. 
A  doctrine  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would 
ever  embrace ;  a  doctrine  that  oertainlj  never 
prevailed  under  the  Mosaical  institution.  For 
we  find  the  Jews  had  their  six  cities  of  refhge, 
to  which  the  mannslajer  might  flee,  from  tilie 
avenger  of  blood ;  and  something  analogous  to 
this  (if  it  did  not  originate  from  it)  is  our  benefit 
of  clergy. 

And  so,  that  '*  the  murderer  shall  flee  to  the 
pit,"  comes  under  the  same  consideration.  And 
when  we  hear  it  asked,  as  it  very  lately  has 
been  "  who  dare  stay  him  ?  '*  I  answer,  if  the 
laws  of  our  country  stay  him,  you  ou^t  to  do 
likewise ;  and  every  good  subject  dues  to  do 
what  the  law  allows.  But  the  very  position  is 
begging  the  questiim ;  for  the  question  now  in 
issue  is,  whether  either  of  the  prisoners  is  a 
murderer,  in  the  sense  of  our  laws?  for  you 
recollect,  that  what  is  murder  and  what  not,  is 
a  question  of  law,  arising  upon  facts  stated  and 
allowed. 

But  to  go  on :  "  Ton  shall  take  no  satisfac- 
tion for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  guilty 
of  death."  Here  again  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  moreover,  the  words,  "guilty  of 
death,"  if  rigfitly  rendered  from  the  original, 
must  be  one  of  those  general  rules  I  Just  now 
mentioned,  which  always  have  their  exceptions. 
But  these  words  seem  to  be  wrongly  translated : 
for  in  the  margin  of  our  great  Bible,  we  find 
them  rendered  "fi&ulty  to  die."  A^^ainst  a 
position  of  this  kind  we  have  no  objection.  If 
we  have  committed  a  fault,  on  which  our  laws 
infiict  punishment  of  death,  we  must  suffer. 
But  what  fault  we  have  committed,  you  are  to 
inquire :  or  rather  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  find 
the  &cts  proved  in  Court  against  us,  and  the 
Judges  are  to  see  and  consider  what  the  law 
pronounces  touching  our  offence,  and  what 
punishment  is  thereby  infiicted  as  a  penalty. 

In  order  to  come  at  the  whole  law  resulting 
from  the  fSacts  which  have  been  proved,  we 
must  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  assemblies. 
For  such  is  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  law, 
that  if  any  assembly  be  lawful,  each  individual 
of  that  assembly  is  answerable  only  for  his  own 
act,  and  not  for  any  other.  On  the  contrary, 
if  an  assembly  be  unlawfril,  the  act  of  any  one 
of  the  company,  to  the  particular  purpose  of 
assembling,  is  chargeable  on  alL  This  is  law 
which  no  lawyer  will  dispute:  it  is  a  law 
founded  in  the  security  of  the  peace  of  society, 
and  however  little  considered  by  people  in 
genera]^  it  ought  now  steadily  to  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Was  the  assembly  of  the  soldiers  lawfhl? 

For  what  did  the  soldiers  assemble  t 

Was  the  sentinel  insulted  and  attacked  ? 

Did  he  call  for  assistance,  and  did  the  party 
go  to  assist  him  t 

Was  it  lawfrd  for  them  so  to  do? 

Were  ih»  soldiers  when  thus  lawftdly  assem- 
bled, assaulted,  iio^  by  a  great  number  of  people 
abled,  &c  ? 


Was  this  last  assembly  lawfril? 

Was  any  thing  done  by  this  unlawfril  i 
bly,  that  will  in  law  justify,  excuse,  or  exteov- 
ate,  the  offence  of  killing^  so  as  to  rednoe  ii  to 
manslauffhtert 

Was  &e  killing  Justifiable ;  or  rather  was  it 
justifiable  self-defence  ? 

Was  the  killing  excusable ;  or  rather  was  it 
self-defence,  culpable— but  tfaa*ough  the  benig- 
nity of  the  law  excusable  ? 

Was  the  killing  fdonious :  if  f^oniona,  wm 
it  with  or  without  malice  ? 

Under  each  of  these  heads  of  inquiry,  in  theff 
order,  Mr.  Quinoy  arranged  his  argTunents: 
and  as  he  separated  and  compared,  and  settled 
the  facts,  he  implied  the  law  with  explanatoty 
comments.  After  which,  he  ccmduded  him  ar» 
gument  as  follows : 

Mat  it  flsasb  Tt>uit  Hohobb,  and  tou,  Gm- 
TLBMSN  or  THB  Juirr :  I  have  now  gone  tfaroof^ 
those  authorities  in  law,  which  I  thought  per- 
tinent to  this  triaL  I  have  been  thus  ieog&y, 
not  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  bat  t» 
satisfy  you  gentlemen,  and  icdl  who  may  dumce 
to  hear  me.  of  that  law,  which  is  well  knowm 
to  those  of  us,  who  are  conversant  in  courts^ 
but  not  so  generally  known  or  attended  to  by 
many,  as  it  ought  to  be — a  law  whidi  extends 
to  each  of  us,  as  well  as  to  any  oi  the  priaonerv; 
for  it  knows  no  distinction  of  persons. 

And  the  doctrines  which  have  been  tlhv  bid 
down  are  for  the  safeguard  of  us  alL  DocMmb 
which  are  founded  in  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
ages ;  which  the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived, 
have  adopted  and  contended  for.  Nay,  the 
matter  has  been  carried  by  very  wise  men. 
much  ftirther  than  we  have  contested  for.  And 
that  you  may  not  think  the  purport  of  the  an- 
tiiorities  read  are  the  rigid  n<ltions  of  a  diy  sys- 
tem, and  the  contracted  decbicms  of  municipal 
law,  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  yon  a  passage  from 
a  very  great  theoretic  writer — a  man  whose 
praises  have  resounded  through  all  the  known 
world,  and  probably  will  through  all  agee^ 
whose  sentiments  are  as  free  air,  and  who  has 
done  as  much  for  learning,  liberty,  and  man- 
kind, as  any  of  the  sons  of  Adam — t  mean  the 
sagacious  Mr.  Locke.  He  will  tell  you  gentle- 
men, in  his  £sBay  on  Government,  ^'Tnat  all 
manner  of  force  without  right,  puts  man  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  aggressor ;  and  of  oonse- 
quence,  that  beinff  in  such  a  state  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  who  put  him  under  this 
unnatural  restraint"  According  to  this  doc- 
trine, we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  inquire 
whetlier  here  was  ** force  without  right?"  if 
so,  we  were  in  such  a  state,  as  rendered  it  law* 
floi  to  kill  the  aggressor,  who  put  us  under  so 
unnatural  a  restraint 

Few,  I  believe,  will  say,  after  hearing  aH  this 
evidence,  that  we  were  under  no  ^'unnatnnl 
restraint"  But  we  don*t  want  to  extend  mat- 
ters so  far.    We  dte  this  author  to  show  the 
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wwld,  that  the  greatest  friends  to  their  ooun- 
trj,  to  Qniversal  liberty,  and  the  immntable 
rights  of  all  men,  have  held  tenets  and  advanced 
maxims  more  fiavorable  to  the  prisoners  at  the 
bar.  And  although  we  shonld  not  adopt  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  their  most  ezten- 
siye  latitude,  yet  there  seems  to  be  something 
verj  analogous  to  his  opinion,  which  is  coun- 
tenanced in  our  laws. 

There  is  a  spirit  which  perrades  the  whole 
ijgtem  of  En^ish  Jurisprudence,  which  inspires 
a  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  behavior. 
Under  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  that  pacific,  timid,  obse- 
quious, and  servile  temper,  so  predominant  in 
more  despotic  governments.  JProm  our  happy 
constitution  there  results  its  very  natural  ef- 
fects— an  impatience  of  injuries,  and  a  strong 
reeentment  of  insults:  (and  a  very  wise  man 
kas  said,  '*  He  who  tamely  beareth  insults  in- 
viteth  iniuries.'^)  Hence,  I  take  it,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  "feelings  of  humanity,*'  to  "human- 
ity and  imperfection,*'  "the  infirmities  of  flesh 
and  blood;"  that  attention  to  "the  indelible 
rights  of  mankind;"  that  lenity  to  "the  pas- 
fltos  of  men;"  that  "benignity  and  conde- 
scension of  the  law,"  so  often  repeated  in  our 
books. 

And,  indeed,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  the 
genius  of  our  oivil  constitution,  and  the  spirit 
of  our  municipal  law  would  be  repugnant :  that 
prime  defect  in  any  political  system— that  grand 
Bokocism  in  State  policy. 

GBimjEMSN  OF  THs  JuBT:  This  cause  has 
taken  up  much  of  your  time,  and  is  likely  to 
take  up  so  much  more,  that  I  must  hasten  to  a 
dose.  Indeed,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you, 
by  being  thus  lengthy,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  the  prisoners ;  they,  who,  in  some  sense,  may 
be  said  to  have  put  their  lives  in  my  hands ; 
they,  whose  sitnation  was  so  peculiar,  that  we 
have  neoessarily  taken  up  more  time  than  or- 
dhiary  cases  require.    They,  under  all  these 


circumstances,  placed  a  confidence  it  was  my 
duty  not  to  disappoint;  and  which  I  have 
aimed  at  discharging  with  fidelity.  I  trust  you, 
gentiemen,  will  do  the  like ;  that  you  will  ex- 
amine and  Judge  with  a  becoming  temper  of 
mind;  rememl^ring  that  they  who  are  under 
oath  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  think  and  act 
very  differently  from  by-standers,  who,  being 
under  no  ties  of  this  kind,  take  a  latitude, 
which  is  by  no  means  admissible  in  a  court  of 
law. 

I  cannot  close  this  cause  better,  than  by  de- 
siring you  to  consider  well  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  law,  which  will  be  laid  down,  ana  to 
govern  yourselves  by  this  great  standard  of 
truth.  To  some  purposes,  you  may  be  said, 
gentiemen,  to  be  mmisters  of  Justice ;  and 
"ministers,"  says  a  learned  judge,  "appointed 
for  the  ends  of  public  Justice,  should  have  writ- 
ten on  their  hearts  the  sdemn  engagements  of 
his  nu\{esty,  at  his  coronation,  to  cause  law  and 
justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed  in  all  bis  judg- 
ments." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven-^ 

It  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesses  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes.** 

I  leave  you,  gentiemen,  hoping  you  will  be 
directed  in  your  inqnlnr  and  judgment,  to  a 
right  discharge  of  your  duty.  We  shall  all  of 
us,  gentiemen,  have  an  hour  of  cool  reflection ; 
when  the  feelings  and  agitations  of  the  day 
shall  have  subsided ;  when  we  shall  view  things 
throuffh  a  different  and  a  much  ^uster  medium. 
It  is  then  we  all  wish  an  absolving  conscience. 
May  vou,  gentiemen,  now  act  such  a  part,  as 
will  hereimer  ensure  it;  such  a  part  as  may 
occasion  the  prisoners  to  rejoice.  May  the 
blessing  of  those  who  were  in  jeopardy  of  life 
come  upon  you-'-may  the  blessing  of  Him  who 
is  "not  faulty  to  die,**  descend  luid  rest  up<m 
you  and  your  posterity. 
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The  ancestors  of  Doctor  Rush,  belonged  to  the  society  of  Qnakers,  and  emigrated  to  AIDa^ 
ioa  under  the  anspices  of  William  Penn,  as  early  as  the  jear  1683.  James  Rush,  his  grandft^er, 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  a  gunsmith,  resided  on  his  estate  near  Philmlelphia,  and  diedia 
the  year  1727.  His  son  John,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  became  possessed 
of  both  his  trade  and  his  flarm,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  an  ardent  love  d 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  while  his  son  was  but  a  child,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  ib 
affectionate  and  pious  mother.  Under  her  guardianship  he  received  those  impresnons  of  reB- 
gious  sentiment,  which  were  so  conspicuous  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  In  a  letter, 
written  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  thus  expresses  the  sense  of  obligation  he  felt  for 
the  early  impressions  of  piety  he  had  received  from  his  parents : — '*  I  have  acquired  and  reodved 
nothing  from  the  world,  which  I  prize  so  highly  as  the  religious  principles  I  inherited  from 
them;  and  I  possess  nothing  that  I  value  so  much  as  the  innocence  and  purity  of  t2|pr 
characters.*' 

Doctor  Bush  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bom  on  his  father's  estate,  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  December,  1745.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was  placed  by  his  mother  tmder 
the  tuition  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Eev.  Doctor  Finley,  a  man  of  high  literaiy  attainmeDta, 
and  subsequently,  President  of  the  college  of  19  ew  Jersey.  In  this  position  he  remained  five 
years,  after  which  he  was  removed  to  college,  where  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  hii 
capability,  his  uncommon  progress  in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his  eloquence  in  dedama- 
tion.  During  his  stay  in  college  he  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  around  him,  and 
graduated  with  honor,  and  the  best  wishes  of  his  teachers  and  classmates. 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  he  oommenoed  a 
course  of  study  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  John  Redman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  prac- 
titioner in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  After  pursuing  his  studies  in  this  ofBce,  with  industry  and 
great  enthusiasm  for  six  years,  he  entered  the  medical  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  be 
received  the  fUl  benefit  of  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors,  Hunro,  Gregory,  Black  and 
Oullen ;  and,  in  1768,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medidne.  From  Edinburgh  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  spent  a  few  months,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  ci^t 
and  in  the  spring  of  1769,  having  visited  Paris,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  A  short  time  after,  he  was  elected  a 
professor  in  the  medical  school,  which  had  then  been  recently  established,  by  the  landable 
exertions  of  Doctors  Bond,  Morgan,  Shippen  and  Kuhn.  In  the  year  1789,  he  was  ohoeen  the 
successor  of  Doctor  Morgan  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  phync ;  and  in  l791i 
upon  an  union  being  effected  between  the  college  of  Philadelphia  and  the  university  (tf  Penn- 
sylvania, was  appointed  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  practice.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Doctor  Kuhn,  in  1805,  he  was  chosen  to  the  nnited 
professorships  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  of  dinioal  medicine,  in  which  station 
he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Doctor  Rush  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  politieal  li^ 
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nation  of  his  conntiy.  On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  Oolonies  and  Great 
Britain,  he  decided  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  became  a  firm  and  energetic  opposer  of  British 
^jrann J,  and  supporter  of  equal  rights.  Associating  with  all  classes  through  the  medimn  of  his 
profession,  his  influence  was  extensive,  useful  and  salutarj.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  a  member 
ef  the  Ck>ntinental  Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  following  year 
he  was  appointed  physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  department,  and 
rendered  great  service  during  the  whole  of  the  Bevolution.  In  1787  he  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  frcmi  Pennsylvania  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitution.  The  same  year 
he  published  the  Addrm  to  the  People  of  the  United  Statee. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  the  duties  of  social  life.  The  only  office 
he  accepted,  as  a  reward  for  his  many  services,  was  the  presidency  of  the  Mint,  which  position 
he  retained  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  literary,  moral  and  philoso- 
phical essays,  and  several  volumes  on  medical  science ;  among  which  are  his  Medical  Inquiriee 
and  Obeervationi^  and  a  Eietory  tfihe  TeUoto  Feter,  His  attachment  to  his  profession  was 
remarkable.  Speaking  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  said,  *^  When  that  time  shall  come, 
I  shall  relinquish  many  attractions  to  life,  and  among  them  a  pleasure,  which  to  me,  has  no 
equal  in  human  pursuits ;  I  mean  that  which  I  derive  from  studying,  teaching,  and  practising 
medicine.'' 

Added  to  the  numerous  duties  of  his  profession  and  the  various  benevolent  associations  with 
which  he  was  connected.  Doctor  Bush  was  president  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  one  of  the  vice-preridents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  several  other  institutions  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Wherever  he  could  be  useful 
by  counsel,  influence  or  action^  he  was  sure  to  be  found.  "  The  virtues  of  his  heart,''  says  his 
biographer,  '^  like  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  were  in  continued  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men.  While  the  numerous  humane,  charitable,  and  religious  associations  of  Philadel- 
phia, bear  testimony  to  the  philanthropy  and  piety  which  animated  the  bosom  of  their  departed 
benefactor ;  let  it  be  rememli^red,  that  as  with  the  good  Samaritan,  the  poor  were  the  objects 
of  his  peculiar  care ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  and  more  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  one-seventh 
ci  his  income  was  expended  upon  the  children  of  affliction  and  want. — ^Dr.  Boerhaave  said  of  the 
poor,  that  they  were  his  best  patients,  because  God  was  their  paymaster. — ^Let  it  also  be 
recorded,  that  the  last  act  of  Doctor  Bush  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  that  the  last  expression 
which  M  from  his  lips  was  an  ii^junction  to  his  son,  "  Be  indulgent  to  the  poor."  '*'  He  died 
on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1818. 


TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 


This  address  was  written  by  Doctor  Bush, 
and  publi^ed  in  the  year  1787,  previous  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Ck>nvention, 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  con- 
found the  terms  of  American  revolution  with 
those  of  the  late  American  war.  The  American 
war  is  over:  but  this  is  far  firom  being  the  case 
with  the  American  revolntion.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  but  the  first  act  of  the  great 
drama  is  dosed.  It  remains  yet  to  establish 
and  perfect  our  new  forms  of  government :  and 

•  Doctor  DsTid  HoeMk*!  DiMoaiM,  tt  the  OoUife  cT 
Pb jridaoa  aad  Svigooit,  New  York,  ISIBL 


to  prepare  the  principles,  morals,  and  manners 
of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of  government, 
after  they  are  established  and  brought  to  per- 
fection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our 
State  constitutions,  were  formed  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances.  We  had  Just  emer- 
ged fh>m  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Althouffh  we 
understood  perfectiy  the  principles  of  liberty, 
yet  most  of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and 
combinations  of  power  in  republics.  Add  to 
this,  the  British  army  was  in  the  heart  of  our 
country,  spreading  desolation  wherever  it  went: 
our  resentments,  of  course,  were  awakened. 
We  detested  the  British  name,  and  unfortu- 
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nately  refoted  to  oopj  some  iMn^  in  ^6  ad- 
ministration of  Instice  and  power,  m  the  British 
government,  which  hare  made  it  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  world.  In  onr  opposition 
to  monarchy,  we  forgot  that  the  temple  of  ty- 
ranny has  two  doors.  We  holted  one  of  them 
hy  proper  restraints;  bat  we  left  the  other 
open,  by  neglecting  to  guard  against  the  effects 
of  onr  own  ignorance  and  licentiousness. 

Most  of  the  present  difficulties  of  this  coxm- 
try  arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  delects 
of  our  gover^ents. 

My  l^ness  at  present  shall  be,  only  to  sug- 
gest the  defects  of  the  confederation.  These 
consist — 1st  la  the  deficiency  of  coercive  pow- 
er. 2d.  In  a  defect  of  exclusive  power  to  issue 
paper  money,  and  regulate  eommeroe.  8d.  In 
vesting  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
in  a  single  legislature:  and,  4th.  In  the  too  fre- 
quent rotation  of  its  members.    " 

A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  devising  means  of  obviating  part  of  the  two 
first  defects  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  I 
wish  they  may  add  to  their  recommendations 
to  each  State,  to  surrender  up  to  Congress  their 
power  of  emitting  money.  In  this  way,  a  uni- 
form currency  will  be  produced,  that  will  fiidl- 
itate  trade,  and  help  to  bind  the  States  together. 
Nor  will  the  States  be  deprived  of  large  sums 
of  money  by  this  means,  when  sudden  emer- 
gencies reauire  it;  for  they  may  always  borrow 
them,  as  they  did  during  the  war,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  Congress.  Even  a  loan  office  may 
be  better  instituted  in  this  way,  in  each  State, 
than  in  any  other. 

The  two  last  defects  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  not  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first 
Indeed,  the  single  legislature  of  Congress  will 
become  more  dangerous,  from  an  increase  of 
power,  than  ever.  To  remedy  this,  let  the 
supreme  federal  power  be  divided,  like  the  leg- 
islatures of  most  of  our  States,  into  two  dis- 
tinct, independent  branches.  Let  one  of  them 
be  styled  the  Council  of  the  States,  and  the 
other  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  Let  the 
first  consist  of  a  single  delegate — and  the  sec- 
ond, of  two,  three,  or  four,  delegates,  chosen 
annually  by  each  State.  Let  the  president  be 
chosen  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houses;  and  let  him  possess  certain  powers, 
in  conjunction  with  a  privy  oouncil,  especially 
the  power  of  appointing  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States.  The  officers  will  not  only 
be  better,  when  appointed  this  way,  but  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  faction  will  be  thereby 
removed  m)m  Congress.  I  i^iprehend  this  di- 
vision of  the  power  of  Congress  will  become 
more  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  are  invested 
with  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  ex- 
pending puUic  money. 

The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or 
office,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  it,  has 
been  found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice,  as  it  is 
virtuous  to  dismiss  a  general — a  phydoian— or 
even  a  domestic,  as  socm  as  they  nave  acquired 
knowledge  soffident  to  be  useAd  to  us,  for  the 


sake  of  increasing  the  number  of  able  generak 
— skilful  physicians — and  faithful  servants! 
We  do  not  Government  is  a  science,  and  can 
never  be  perfect  in  America  until  we  encour- 
age men  to  devote  not  only  tliree  yeara,  but 
their  whole  lives  to  it  I  bdieve  the  principal 
reason  why  so  many  men  of  abilities  object  to 
serving  in  Congress,  is,  owing  to  their  not 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  three  years 
in  acquiring  a  profession,  which  their  country 
immediately  afterwards  forbids  them  to  follow. 

There  are  two  errors  or  pr^udices  aa  the 
subject  of  government  in  Ainerica,  which  lead 
to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said,  ^Hhat  the  sovereign  and  all 
other  power  is  seated  in  the  people."  This 
idea  is  unhi^pily  expressed.  It  ehould  be — 
"  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people," — ^they 
possess  it  only  on  the  days,  of  their  elections. 
After  this,  it  is  the  property  of  their  rulers; 
nor  can  they  exercise  or  resume  it,  unless  it  be 
abused.  It  is  of  importance  to  dreulate  this 
idea,  as  it  leads  to  oraer  and  good  government 

The  pe<n>le  of  America  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of^  the  word  sovereignty ;  hence  each 
State  pretends  to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe,  it 
is  I4>plied  only  to  those  states  which  possess 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace— of  form- 
ing treaties,  and  the  like.  As  this  power  be- 
longs only  to  Congress,  they  are  the  only  sove- 
rei^  power  in  the  United  States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  our  ideas  of 
the  word  independent  No  individual  State, 
as  such,  has  any  daim  to  independence.  She  is 
independent  only  in  a  union  with  her  nster 
States  in  Congress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  mmtUs,  and  man- 
ners of  our  citikens,  to  our  republioan  forms  of 
government,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that 
knowledge  of  every  kind  should  be  dissemina- 
ted through  every  part  of  the  United  States, 

For  this  purpose,  let  Congress,  instead  of 
laying  out  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  building 
a  federal  town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  ot 
that  sum,  in  founoing  a  federal  university.  In 
this  university,  let  every  thing  connected  with 
government,  such  as  history — ^the  law  of  nature 
and  nations — the  civil  law — the  municipal  laws 
of  our  country — and  the  principles  of  com- 
merce— be  taught  by  competent  professors. 
Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to  teach 
gunnery — fortification — and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  Abova 
all,  let  a  professor  of^  what  is  called  in  the  Eu- 
ropean Universities,  economy — be  established 
in  this  federal  seminary.  His  bn^ess  should 
be  to  unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  lectures  more  exten- 
sively useful.  Congress  should  support  a  trav- 
elling correspondent  for  him,  who  should  vimt 
all  the  nations  of  Eurcqpe,  and  transmit  to  him, 
from  time  to  time,  all  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements that  are  made  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  To  this  seminary,  young  men 
should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  after  complet- 
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log  their  Academical  studies  in  the  colleges  of 
their  r^pective  States.  The  honors  and  offices 
of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  be 
confined  to  persons  who  had  imbibed  federal 
and  repablican  ideas  in  this  nniversitj. 

For  the  purpose  of  difi^ing  knowledge,  as 
well  as  extending  the  living  principle  of  goy- 
emment  to  everj  part  of  the  Unit€Kl  States — 
every  State— city— county — ^village-^and  town- 
^ip  in  the  Union,  should  be  tied  together  by 
means  of  the  post-office.  This  is  the  true  non- 
electric wire  of  government  It  is  the  only 
means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to  every  in- 
dividual in  the  lederal  commonwealth.  '^  Swe- 
den lost  her  liberties,"  says  the  Abbe  Baynal, 
<«  because  her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that 
they  had  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other."  It  should  be  a  constant  iiy  unction 
to  the  post-masters,  to  convey  newspi^rs  free 
of  all  charge  for  postage.  They  are  not  only 
the  vehicles  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
but  Uie  sentinels  of  the  liberties  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  those  strangers,  who 
have  visited  our  country,  since  the  peace,  and 
who  fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our 
distresses,  show  as  great  a  want  of  good  sense, 
as  it  does  of  good  nature.  They  see  nothing 
but  the  foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of 
liberty;  and  yet  they  undertake  to  Judge  of  the 
whole  fabric. 

Our  own  citizens  act  a  still  more  absurd  part, 
when  they  cry  out,  after  the  experience  of  tbree 
or  four  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  materials 
for  republican  government  Bemember,  we 
assumed  these  forms  of  government  in  a  hurry, 
before  we  were  prepared  for  them.  JLet  every 
man  exert  himself  in  promoting  virtue  and 
Imowledge  in  our  country,  and  we  shall  soon 
become  good  republicans.  Look  at  the  steps 
by  which  governments  have  been  changed,  or 
rendered  stable  in  Europe.  Bead  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.    Her  boasted  government  has 


risen  out  of  wan,  and  rebellions,  that  lasted 
above  six  hundred  years.  The  United  States 
are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and  good 
government  They  know  no  strife— but  what 
arises  from  the  collision  of  opinions ;  and,  in 
three  years,  they  have  advanoed  ftirther  in  the 
road  to  stability  and  happiness,  than  most  of 
the  nations  in  Europe  have  done,  in  as  many 
centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United 
States  to  destruction ;  and  that  is,  their  extent 
of  territory.  It  was  probably  to  eflTect  this, 
that  Great  Britun  ceded  to  us  so  much  waste 
land.  But  even  this  path  may  be  avoided. 
Let  but  one  new  State  be  exposed  to  sale  at  a 
time;  and  let  the  land  office  be  shut  up,  till 
every  part  of  this  new  State  be  settled. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  pasnon  for 
retirement  so  universal  among  the  pKBtriots  and 
heroes  of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mari- 
ners, who,  after  exerting  themselves  to  preserve 
a  ship  fh>m  sinking  in  a  storm,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  drop  asleep,  as  soon  as  the  waves 
subside,  and  leave  the  care  of  their  lives  and 
property,  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
to  sailors,  without  knowledge  or  experience. 
Every  man  in  a  republic  is  public  property. 
His  time  and  talents — ^his  youth — ^his  manhood 
— ^his  old  age — ^nay  more,  lids  life,  lus  all,  belong 
to  his  couiitry. 

Patriots  of  ITTi,  1776, 1776— heroes  of  1778, 
1779, 1780 !  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  services  I  Philosophers  and  fnends 
to  mankind,  come  forward  I  your  country  de- 
mands your  studies  and  q>eculation8 1  Lovers 
of  peace  and  order,  who  declined  taking  part 
in  the  late  war^  come  forward  I  your  country 
fbrgives  your  timidity,  and  demands  your  in- 
fluence and  advice!  Hear  her  proclaiming,  in 
sighs  and  groans,  in  her  governments,  in  her 
finances,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manufacture&in 
her  morals,  and  in  her  manners — "  THE  BEV- 
OLUTION  IS  NOT  OVER! " 
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ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 

Ohavckllob  Litingstov,  the  sabject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Bobei^ 
the  first  of  the  liyingston  famil j  who  emigrated  to  Amerioa»  near  the  end  of  the  seTsnteeath 
centurj.  His  father,  R.  R.  Livingston,  was  long  a  member  of  the  leg^latore,  from  the  cotm^ 
of  Dutchess,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  oolonj  of  New  York,  an  active  patriot 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp- Act  difficulties,  and  a  member  of  the  Oongress  which  assembled  it 
New  York  in  1765.  He  was  upon  the  Bench  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  i^peal  of  Forsej  and 
Cunningham.  His  legal  opinion  in  that  cause,  as  recorded  in  Holt^s  Gazette,  evinces  the  soliditj 
and  correctness  of  his  Judgment,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  patriotism.  His  mother  was  tbe 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Henry  Beekman,  and  eminent  alike  for  piety,  benevolence, 
knowledge,  and  good  sense. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  who  inherited  his  father^s  name,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  TotIe, 
in  1747.  After  due  preparation  he  entered  Kings,  now  Columbia  College,  from  which  instita- 
tion  he  graduated  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1765.  In  an  account  of  the  exercises  on  the 
occasion  of  his  taking  his  first  degree,  is  the  following  notice  of  him :  **In  all  the  ezerdaea,  the 
young  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves  equally  to  their  own  honor  and  the  general  satisfactioii 
of  the  audience :  in  particular,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  oration  in  Frai$e  of  Liberty  was  receired 
with  general  and  extraordinary  approbation,  and  did  great  honor  to  his  Judgment  and  abilitiea, 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  the  Justice  and  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  the  elegance  of  his  stfH 
and  the  gracefU  propriety  of  his  pronunciation  and  gesture.  And  many  of  the  auditors  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hopes  that  the  young  orator  may  prove  an  able  and  zealous  asserter  and 
defender  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  it"  '*' 

He  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  the  colonial  hiatoriaa 
of  New  York,  and  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  course,  was,  in  1778,  appointed  recorder 
of  his  native  city.  The  all-absorbing  question  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  impose 
exacting  laws  upon  the  colonists  was  then  agitated,  and  the  young  rec9rder,  as  well  as  bis  iUo^ 
trious  father,  was  ejected  from  his  official  position,  fo^  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  1775,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  colony 
of  New  York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  ttxe  fifteenth  cH^^ 
fdilowing  May.  In  this  assembly  he  at  once  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member,  dis- 
tinguished both  for  his  zeal  and  great  abilities.!  On  the  third  of  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed) 
with  Bichard  Henry  Lee  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  a  committee  to  prepare  the  Addrm  to  the  h- 
hdbitanti  of  Cheat  Britain^  and  subsequently,  throughout  the  same  year,  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  importance.  On  the  eleventh  of  June,  1776,  he  was  associated  with  Jefferson,  io\^ 
Adams,  Dr.  iVanklin,  and  Boger  Sherman,  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Lea^ 
^Philadelphia  a  short  time  after  this,  he  was  prevented  from  signing  that  instrument  Hr.  U^' 
ingston  remuned  in  New  York  until  1780,  when  he  was  again  delegated  to  Congress.  The  f<M- 
lowing  year,  on  the  formation  of  the  department  of  foreign  afEairs,  under  the  confederation,  ha 
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was  i^pointed  aecretarj,  wUoh  station  he  oocnpied  until  1788,  when  he  was  f^pointed  ohanoeK 
lor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  the  first  incnmbent  of  that  office  under  the  State  constitu- 
tion. In  1788  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention,  which  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  to 
adopt  or  r^eet  the  Federal  constitution,  and  his  labors  to  effect  its  adoption  were  able  and  dis- 
tinguished, ^e  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  General  Washington,  upon  his  inauguration 
as  President  in  1789.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  bj  Jefferson  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France, 
and  in  the  important  negotiation  with  that  goyemment,  which  terminated  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory  of  Louisiana,  was  an  efficient  and  successM  agent  '*  After  the  signing  of  that 
treaty  the  ministers  arose,'^  sajs  the  Oount  Marbois,  *'when  Mr.  liyingston,  expressing  the 
general  satisfMStion,  said,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  'We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtuned  by  art, 
or  dictated  by  force ;  equally  advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change  vast 
solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affliirs  of  America.  Thus 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  European  rivalries  and  animosities  is  about  to  cease.  The  United 
States  win  re-establish  the  maritime  rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now  usurped  by  a  single 
nation.  These  treaties  will  thus  be  a  guarantee  of  peace  and  concord  among  commercial  States. 
The  instruments  which  we  have  just  signed,  will  cause  no  tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages 
of  happiness  for  innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures.  The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will 
see  them  succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Providence,  in  the 
bosom  of  equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  fitnn  the  errors  of  superstition  and  the  scourges  of  bad 
government' "  * 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  Mr.  Livingston  became  aoquioited  with  Bobert 
Fulton.  Entertaining  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation,  on  the  extensive 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Livingston  had  applied  himself  with  great  perseverance 
and  expense  to  the  construction  of  vessels  and  machinery  for  that  kind  of  navigation.  *'  As  early 
as  1798,''  says  Golden,  in  his  interesting  memoir,  ^^he  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
object,  and  represented  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  mode  of  i^ 
plying  the  steam-engine  to  propel  a  boat  on  new  and  advantageous  principles ;  but  that  he  was 
deterred  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  by  the  uncertunty  and  hazard  of  a  very  expensive  experi- 
ment, unless  he  could  be  assured  of  an  exclusive  advantage  from  it,  should  it  be  found  suo- 
eessfhL" 

The  New  York  Legislature,  in  March,  1798,  passed  an  act  vesting  Mr.  Livingston  with  the 
exclusive  rig^t  and  privilege  of  navigating  all  kinds  of  boats  which  might  be  propelled  by  the 
force  of  steam,  on  all  the  waters  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act ;  upon  condition,  that  he  should,  within  a  year, 
bufld  such  a  boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be  less  than  four  miles  an  hour. 
Inmiedlately  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Mr.  Livingston  built  a  boat  of  about  thirty  tons,  which 
was  propped  by  steam,  but  bdng  incompetent  to  fiilfil  the  condition  of  the  law,  die  was  aban- 
doned, and  he  for  a  lime  relinquished  the  projectt 

On  his  return  from  France,  Mr.  Livingston  associated  himself  with  Fulton,  and  engaged  in 
the  building  of  a  boat  **  This  boat  began  to  navigate  the  Hudson  River,  in  1807,  and  its  pro- 
gress through  the  water  was  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour."  X  All  former  experiments  had 
&Sled,  and  the  genius  of  Fulton,  aided  and  fostered  by  the  public  spirit  and  discernment  of 
Livingston,  created  one  of  the  greatest  accommodations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.§ 

The  last  years  of  Mr.  Livingston's  life  were  passed  in  the  retirement  of  his  home,  at  Oler- 
mont,  on  the  Hudscm  Biver,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1818. 

*  8m  Doctor  Jolm  W.  Fna«it^  iBterefttiif  iketeh  of  Chancellor  livliigitoii,  In  the  Kallonftl  Portnit  Ckdkfy, 
TolinDo4. 
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Chancellor  Livhigstoii  delivered  the  follow- 
ing oration,  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, of  the  State  of  New  York,*  at  the  City 
Han  of  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the  fonrth  of 
Jnly,  1787. 

I  could  have  wished,  gentlemen,  that  the 
task  I  am  now  aboat  to  perform,  had  been  as- 
signed to  some  abler  speaker ;  and  In  that  view, 
I  long  since  tendered  my  apology  for  declining 
it,  and  h^ed,  till  lately,  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted. iMsappointed  in  this  hope  and  nnwil- 
liDg  to  treat  any  mark  of  yonr  favor  with  neg- 
lect, I  determined  to  obey  your  commands, 
ahhongh  I  was  satisfied,  that  in  Uie  ezecation 
of  them,  I  should  not  answer  yonr  expectations. 
There  is  a  style  (^.eloquence  adapted  to  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  to  which  I  feel  myself  nne- 
^  qnal ;  a  style  which  requires  the  glowing  imag- 
ination of  younger  speakers,  who,  coming 
recently  from  the  sdiools  of  rhetoric,  know 
bow  to  dress  their  sentiments  in  all  its  flowery 
ornaments.  The  turbulence  of  the  times,  since 
I  first  entered  upon  public  life,  and  the  neces- 
sity they  imposed  upon  those  who  engaged  in 
them,  of  attending  rather  to  things  than  words, 
will,  I  fear,  renofer  me.  if  not  an  useless,  at 
least  an  unpolished  speaker. 

If  the  mind  dwells  with  pleasure  on  interest- 
ing events;  if  the  soul  pants  to  emulate  the 
noble  deeds  it  contemplates ;  if  virtue  derives 
new  force  from  the  successful  struggles  of  the 
virtuous,  it  is  wise  to  set  f^art  certain  seasons, 
when,  freed  from  meaner  cares,  we  commem- 
orate events  which  have  cpntributed  to  the 
hi^piness  of  numkind,  or  afford  examples  wor- 
thy their  ii9itation.  What  are  we  tiiis  day 
called  upon  to  commemorate?  Some  signal 
victory,  m  which  the  victor  weeps  the  loss  of 
friends,  and  humanity  mourns  over  the  graves 
of  the  vanquished?  The  birth  of  some  prince 
whom  force,  frand,  or  accident  has  entitted  to 
a  throne?  Or  even  that  of  Bome  patriot,  who 
has  raised  the  reputation  and  defended  the 
riffhts  of  his  country  ?  No,  gentlemen,  a  nobler 
subject  than  the  splendor  of  victories,  or  the 
birui  of  princes,  demands  our  attention.  We 
are  called  upon  to  commemorate  the  successful 
battles  of  freedom  and  the  birth  of  nations  1 

It  may  be  expected,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  it 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  that  I  should  tread 
the  steps  we  have  taken,  from  the  dawn  of  op- 
pression to  the  briflht  sonabine  of  independence; 
that  I  should  celebrate  the  praise  of  patriots 
who  have  been  actors  in  the  ^orious  scene,  and 
more  particularly  that  I  should  lead  you  to  the 
shrines  of  those  that  have  offered  up  their  lives 
in  support  of  their  principles,  and  sealed  with 
their  blood  your  charters  of  freedom.    Had  I 
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no  other  oliject  in  view  than  to  amuse  you  and 
indulge  my  own  fedings,  I  shouM  take  thb 
path;  f<Hr  what  task  more  ddightfol  tlun  to 
contemplate  the  successful  struggles  of  viitae; 
to  see  her  at  one  moment  pantmg  under  ^ 
grasp  of  oppression,  and  rising  in  the  next  witii 
renewed  strength,  as  if^  like  the  giant  son  of 
earth,  she  had  acquired  vigor  from  the  M;  to 
see  hope  and  disappointment,  plenty  and  wsnt, 
defeats  and  victories,  following  each  other  in  ra- 
pid succession,  and  oontributui^,  like  light  tnd 
shade,  to  the  embellidiment  of  the  pieced  Whst 
more  soothing  to  the  soft  and  deHoate  emotiona 
of  humanity,  than  to  wander  with  folded  anas, 
and  slow  and  pensive  step,  amidst  the  grayea  d 
departed  heroes ;  to  indulge  the  mSn^ed  emo- 
ta<Mis  of  grief  and  admiration;  at  one  mcmient  sir- 
ing way  to  private  sorrow,  and  lamenting  tbeloia 
of  a  friend,  a  relation,  a  brother, — in  the  next, 
slowing  with  patriot  warmth,  gazing  with  a^ 
dor  on  their  wounds,  and  invoking  their  spirrta. 
while  we  ask  of  heaven  to  inspire  us  wi^  equal 
fortitude !  But,  however  pleasing  this  task,  the 
desire  of  being  usefU  impels  me,  at  this  inte^ 
esting  moment  to  forego  this  pleasure;  to  call 
you  from  this  tender  scene,  to  remind  yoo,  that 
you  are  the  citizens  of  a  free  State,  to  bid  yon 
r^oice  with  Roman  pride  that  those  you  love 
have  done  their  duty,  to  exhort  you  to  erowa 
the  glorious  work  which  they  have  began. 
For.  alas  I  my  friends,  though  tibey  have  nobly 
perrormed  the  part  assigned  them,  the  woik  la 
still  unfinished  and  much  remains  for  us  to  da 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  fanproper,  amidst  the 
congratulations  I  make  you  on  this  di^— thia 
day  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  fkme,  for  the 
triumph  of  f^^edom  and  the  birth  of  nations,  to 
inquij^  how  fkr  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
advantages  we  might  reasonably  have  expected 
and  where  they  lukve  fallen  short  of  oar  ex- 
pectations. 

To  investagate  the  causes  that  have  condooed 
to  our  disappointment,  two  objects  demand 
our  attonMon--our  internal  and  federal  goven- 
ments.  Either,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
view  only  the  gloomy  side  of  the  pictare,  will 
afford  sufficient  matter  for  censure,  and  too 
much  cause  of  uneasiness.  Many  desponding 
spirits,  ndsled  by  these  reflections,  have  eeaaad 
to  r^l^ce  in  independence,  and  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bleenng.  GodicHl»d, 
that  there  should  be  any  such  amcmg  us:  For 
whatever  may  be  the  pressure  of  our  jnesent 
evils,  they  wUl  eease  to  operate,  when  we  re- 
solve to  remove  them ;  the  remedy  is  within 
our  reach,  and  I  have  sufficiwt  confidence  in 
our  own  fortitude  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
applied. 

Let  thoee,  however,  who  know  not  the  value 
of  our  present  aitoation.  contrast  it  wi&  the 
state  of  servitude  to  which  we  should  have  beea 
reduced,  had  we  patiently  lobmitted  to  tbe 
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yoke  of  Britain.  She  had  long  since  seen  our 
ease  with  envy,  und  our  strength  with  Jealoosj. 
Loaded  with  debt,  she  wished  to  share  that 
afflnoioe  which  she  attributed  to  her  protection, 
rather  than  to  onr  industry.  Tenacious  of  her 
sopposed  sapremacy,  she  oonld  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  those  increasing  numbers  which  threat- 
ened its  sobversion. 

Avarice  and  timidity  concurred  in  framing  a 
eystem  of  despotism,  which,  bat  for  onr  resist- 
anoe,  would  have  reduced  us  to  the  vilest  sub- 
jection. Having  resisted,  accommodation  was 
vain :  pretences  would  not  have  been  wanting 
to  mm  those  that  had  been  active  in  opposition. 
Disputes  among  ourselves  would  have  been  en- 
couraged; and  advantages,  derived  from  our 
disunion,  would  have  enabled  her  ultimately  to 
obtain  her  object  No  alternative  was  left,  but 
heaven-bom  independence  or  abject  submission. 
We  have  chosen  as  became  a  wise  and  generous 
people.  Let  slaves  or  cowards  disapprove  the 
choice. 

Our  constitutions  are  formed  to  insure  the 
hi^piness  of  a  virtuous  nation.  They  guard 
againat  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  unwieldy 
popular  assemblies,  while  they  yield  to  every 
citizen  his  due  share  of  power. .  They  preserve 
the  administration  of  justice  pure  and  unbiassed, 
by  the  independence  of  the  judges.  They  pre- 
vent abuses  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  by 
committing  the  care  of  enforcing  theih  to  ma- 
ffistrates  who  have  no  share  in  making,  nor  voice 
in  expounding  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
they  excel  the  boasted  models  of  Greece  or 
Bome,  and  those  of  all  other  nations,  in  having 
precisely  marked  out  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people.  With  us 
the  law  is  written :  no  party  can  justify  their 
errors  under  former  abuses,  or  doubtful  pre- 
cedents. With  these  constitutions,  I  shall  be 
asked,  how  it  has  happened  that  the  evils  hinted 
at|  continue  to  exist.  I  shall  endeavor  to  an- 
swer this  inquiry,  since  my  object  in  treating 
of  tills  subject  is  to  impress  upon  you  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  as  citizens,  as  men  whose 
past  services  entitle  us  to  some  weight  in  the 
community — zealously  to  unite  in  promoting  a 
constitutional  reform  of  every  abuse  that  affects 
the  government. 

Our  constitutions  being  purely  democratic, 
the  people  are  sovereign  and  absolute.  The 
fradtB  of  absolute  governments  are  to  be  charged 
to  the  sovereign :  in  ours,  they  must  be  traced 
back  to  the  people. 

If  our  executive  has  sufficient  energy,  if  the 
judicial  is  competent  to  the  administration  of 
Justice ;  if  our  legislative  is  so  formed  as  that 
no  law  can  pass  without  due  deliberation,  all 
tiie  ends  of  sovemment  are  answered,  so  far  as 
they  depend  upon  the  constitution.  If  still  it 
fiiUs  short  of  expectation,  the  evils  must  be 
sought  in  the  administration :  and  since  every 
person  concerned  in  that  is  either  mediately  or 
unmediately  chosen  by  the  people,  they  may 
change  it  at  pleasure.  What  can  be  devised 
more  perfect  than  that  constitution,  which  puts 
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in  the  power  of  those,  who  experience  the 
effects  of  a  mal-administration,  to  prevent  their 
continuance ;  not  by  mad,  tumultuous,  and  ir- 
regular acts,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  but  bv 
such  as  are  cool,  deliberate,  and  constitutionaL 
If  they  still  exist,  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
negligence  of  the  people,  who,  af^r  violent 
agitation,  have  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  torpor 
and  indifference  with  respect  to  government^ 
as  to  be  careless  into  what  hands  thej  intrust 
tiieir  dearest  rights.  When  we  choose  an  agent 
to  manage  our  private  affairs,  an  executor  to 
distribute  our  estate,  we  are  solicitous  about 
the  integrity  and  abilities  of  those  we  intrust : 
we  consult  our  friend»— we  make  the  choice 
after  due  deliberation.  Is  it  not  astonishing 
that  when  we  are  to  elect  men  whose  power 
extends  to  our  liberty,  our  property,  and  our 
lives,  that  we  should  be  so  totally  indifferent 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  us  tenders  his  vote? 
Oan  it  be  thought  that  an  enlightened  people 
believe  the  science  ofgovemment  level  to  the 
meanest  capacity?  Ihat  experience,  applica- 
tion, genius,  and  education,  are  unneoessiuy  to 
those,  who  are  to  frame  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State?  And  yet,  are  instances 
wanting  in  which  these  have  been  proscribed, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  those  insidious  arts 
which  have  rendered  them  suspected?  Are 
past  services  the  passport  to  future  honors ;  or 
have  you  yourselves,  gentiemen,  escaped  the 
general  obloquy  ?  Are  you  not  calumniated  by 
those  you  deem  tmworthy  of  your  society? 
Are  you  not  even  shunned  by  some  who  ^ould 
wear  with  pride  and  pleasure  this  badge  of 
former  services  ? 

You  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adversity 
to  appreciate  character.  You  are  not  formed, 
whoever  may  direct,  to  promote  measures  you 
disapprove.  Men,  used  to  command  and  to 
obey,  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  government, 
and  will  not  consent  to  its  debasement  Your 
services  entitie  you  to  the  respect  and  favor 
of  a  grateful  people.  Envy,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  Tmworthy,  concur  to  rob  you  of  the  rank 
you  merit. 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  doud  that  ob- 
scures our  internal  governments.  But  let  us 
not  despair :  the  sun  of  science  is  beginning  to 
rise,  and  as  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  minds 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  cloud  will  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Having  observed  that  our  internal  constitu- 
tions are  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  formed,  and  that  the  inconveniences 
we  have  sometimes  felt  under  them  were  im- 
putable to  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to 
remove;  I  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  evils  were  prooik  of  the  hap- 
piness these  governments  impart;  since,  had 
they  not  been  more  than  balanced  by  advan- 
tages, they  would  have  pressed  with  such 
weight  as  to  have  compelled  the  people  to  ap- 
ply the  remedy  the  constitution  affords.  But, 
when  I  tum  my  eyes  to  the  other  great  object 
of  a  patriot's  attention,  our  federal  government 
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I  oonfeoi  to  jou,  mj  friends,  I  lioken  at  the 
eigfit.  Nothing  presents  itself  to  mj  view,  hut 
a  nerveless  oounciL  united  by  imaginary  ties, 
brooding  over  ideal  decrees,- which  caprice  or 
fency  is  at  pleasure  to  annol  or  execute  I  I  see 
trade  langaish,  public  credit  expire— and  that 
glory  which  is  not  less  necessary  to  the  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  than  reputation  to  incUvid- 
nals,  a  victim  to  opprobrium  and  disgrace. 
Here,  my  friends,  you  are  particularly  inter- 
ested ;  for  I  believe,  I  should  do  little  Justice 
to  the  motives  that  induced  you  to  brave  ^e 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  ten  years '  war,  if 
I  supposed  you  had  nothing  more  in  view, 
than  humble  peace  and  ignominious  obscurity. 
Brave  souls  are  influenced  by  nobler  motives ; 
and  I  persuade  myself^  that  the  rank  and  glory 
of  the  nation  you  have  established,  were  among 
the  strongest  that  nerved  your  arms  and  invig- 
orated your  hearts.  Letusnotthen,myfrien£, 
lose  sight  of  this  splendid  object :  having  pur- 
sued it  through  fields  of  blood,  let  us  not  relin- 
quish the  chase,  when  nothing  is  necessary  to 
its  attainment  but  union,  fimmess,  and  temper- 
ate deliberation. 

In  times  of  extreme  danger,  whoever  has  the 
courage  to  seize  the  helm,  may  command  the 
ship :  each  mariner,  distrusting  his  own  skill, 
is  ready  to  repose  upon  that  c?  others.  Con- 
gress, not  attending  to  this  reflection,  were 
misled  by  the  implicit  respect,  that  during  the 
war  was  paid  to  their  recommendations ;  and, 
without  looking  forward  to  times,  when  the 
circumstances  which  made  the  basis  of  their 
authority,  should  no  longer  exist,  they  formed 
a  constitution  adapted  only  to  such  circum- 
stances. Weak  in  itself,  a  variety  of  causes 
have  conspired  to  render  it  weaker.  Some 
States  have  totally  neglected  their  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  while  some  others  have  been 
inattentive  m  their  choice  of  delegates,  to  those 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
its  reputation — objects  of  some  moment,  where 
authority  is  founded  on  opinion  only.  To  these, 
I  am  sorry  gentlemen,  to  add  a  third,  which 
operates  with  peculiar  force  in  some  States — 
the  love  of  power,  of  which  the  least  worthy 
are  always  the  most  tenacious.  To  deal  out  a 
portion  of  it  to  Congress,  would  be  to  share 
that  which  some,  among  those  who  are  elected 
by  popular  fevor,  already  find  too  little  for 
their  own  ambition.  To  preserve  it,  rulers  of  free 
States  practise  a  lesson  tney  have  received  from 
eastern  tyrants :  and  as  these,  to  nreserve  the 
succession,  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  that  may 
umroach  the  seat  of  power,  so  those  strive  to 
blind  the  people,  whose  discernment  they  fear 
may^  expel  them  from  it. 

I  will  not  wear  your  patience  and  my  own, 
by  contending  with  those  chimeras  they  have 
raised,  to  fright  the  people  from  remedying  the 
only  real  defect  of  this  government ;  nor  will  I 
dwell  upon  that  wretched  system  of  policy 
which  has  sunk  the  interest  and  reputation  of 
such  States  in  the  great  council  of  America, 
and  drawn  upon  them  the  hatred  and  contempt 


of  their  aeigfabori.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
most  serious  evils  daily  flow  from  ^e  dslN% 
of  our  federal  constitution?  Who  but  oviu 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  colonies,  fSin*  evory 
puipoee  but  that  of  internal  taxation,  to  the 
nation,  from  which  we  vdnly  hoped  our  sword 
had  freed  us  t  Who  but  sees  with  in^gnation, 
British  ministers  daily  dictating  laws  for  the 
destruction  of  our  commerce  ?  Who  but  la- 
ments the  ruin  of  that  brave,  hardy,  and  geIle^ 
ous  race  of  men,  who  are  necessary  for  its  rap- 
port? Who  but  feels  that  we  are  degraded 
m>m  the  rank  we  ought  to  hold  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth?  Despised  by  some,  mal- 
treated by  others,  and  unable  to  defend  om^ 
selves  against  the  cruel  depredations  of  the 
most  contemptible  pirates.  At  this  moment, 
yes,  great  God,  at  this  moment,  some  amoQg 
those,  perhaps,  who  have  labored  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  freedom,  are  groaning  in  ba^ 
barian  bondage.  Hands  that  may  have  winded 
the  sword  in  our  defence,  are  loaded  with 
chains.  Toilsome  tasks,  gloomy  prisons,  wlupf 
and  tortures  are  the  portion  of  men  who  hsn 
triumphed  with  us  and  exulted  in  the  idea  of 
giving  being  to  nations  and  freedom  to  unnum- 
bered generations. 

These,  sirs,  these  are  a  few  of  the  many  eTib 
that  result  from  the  want  of  a  federal  govero- 
ment  Our  internal  constitutions  may  make  os 
happy  al  home,  but  nothing  short  of  a  federal 
one  can  render  us  safe  or  respecti^le  abroad. 
Let  us  not,  however,  in  our  eagerness  to  attain 
one,  forget  to  preserve  the  other  inviolate ;  for 
better  is  distress  abroad,  than  tyranny  at  an- 
archy at  home.  A  precious  deposit  ia  girea 
into  our  keeping;  we  hold  in  our  hands  the 
fate  of  future  generations.  While  we  acknowl- 
edge that  no  government  can  exist  withodt  cat 
fidence  in  the  governing  power,  let  us  also  re- 
member that  none  can  remain  firee  where  that 
confidence  is  incautiously  bestowed. 

How,  gentlemen,  shall  I  apologize  tor  havmg 
obtruded  this  serious  address  upon  the  gayeties 
of  this  happy  day?  I  told  you,  and  told  yon 
truly,  that  1  was  ill  qualified  to  play  the  holidaj 
orator ;  and  I  might  have  added,  that  the  Joy 
of  tills  day  is  ever  attended,  in  my  min^  with 
a  thousand  mingled  emotions.  Befiection  of 
Hie  past  brings  to  memory  a  variety  of  tender 
and  interesting  events ;  while  hope  and  fear, 
anxiety  and  pleasure,  alternately  possess  me, 
when  I  endeavor  to  pierce  the  veil  oftaUaitj. 
But  never,  never  before,  have  they  pressed  ^ 
on  me  with  the  weight  ih»j  do  at  present  I 
feel  that  some  change  is  necessary;  and  jet  I 
dread,  lest  the  demon  of  Jealousy  should  pre- 
vent such  change,  or  the  restless  spirit  of  inno- 
vation should  carry  us  beyond  what  is  nece^ 
sary.  I  look  round  for  aid ;  I  see  in  you  a  band 
of  patriots,  tiie  supporters  of  your  country* 
rights;  I  feel  myself  indebted  to  you  fiw  the 
f^'eedom  we  ei^joy ;  I  know  that  your  emotioni 
cannot  be  very  difierent  from  my  own;  and  1 
strive,  by  giving  you  the  same  views  on  thoje 
important  sutj^^ts^  to  unite  your  efforts  in  the 
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common  came.  Let  us  then  preeerve  pnre  and 
perfect  those  principles  of  friendship  for  each 
other — of  love  for  onr  ooantrj^  of  respect  for 
the  Union,  which  snpported  ns  m  our  past  dif- 
ficoltiee.  Let  ns  r^ect  the  trammels  of  party, 
and,  as  far  as  onr  efforts  will  go,  call  everj  man 
to  Uie  post  his  virtaes  and  abilities  entitle  him 
to  occnpy.    Let  ns  watch  with  vigilant  atten- 


tion oyer  the  conduct  of  those  in  power ;  bnt 
let  ns  not,  with  coward  caution,  restrain  their 
efforts  to  be  nsefid ;  and  let  ns  implore  that 
omnipotent  Being,  who  gave  ns  strength  and 
wisdom  in  the  hour  of  danger,  to  direct  onr 
great  council  to  that  happy  mean  which  may 
afford  us  respect  and  security  abroad,  and  peace, 
liberty,  and  prosperity  at  home. 


PURSE  AND  SWOBD. 


Much  has  been  said,  sir,  about  the  sword  and 
the  purse.  These  words  convey  very  confused 
ideas  on  the  gentleman's  application  of  them. 
The  honorable  member  from  New  York  has 
folly  explained  their  meaning,  as  applied  to  the 
British  government  His  reasoning  was  so  con- 
ducive uiat  it  seems  to  have  carried  conviction 
to  eveiy  mind.  The  gentleman  from  Dutchess, 
to  elude  it,  has  made  use  of  a  singular  shift 
Says  he,  the  general  government  and  state  gov- 
ernments form  one  government.  Let  us  see 
how  this  matter  stands.  The  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  form  two  distinct  gov- 
ernments; but  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  general  government,  tcurother  form  one 

?>vemment  The  United  States  and  New 
ork  make  another  government;  the  United 
States  and  Gonnecticut  another,  and  so  on. 
To  the  gentleman^s  optics,  these  things  may  be 
clear ;  but  to  me  tbey  are  utter  darkness.  We 
have  thirteen  distinct  governments,  and  yet 
they  are  not  thirteen  governments,  but  one 
government  It  requires  the  ingenuity  of  St 
Athanasius  to  understand  this  political  myste- 
ry. Were  the  gentleman  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  I  might  h&ye  faith;  but  I  confess  my 
reason  is  much  too  weak  for  it  Sir,  we  are 
attempting  to  build  one  government  out  of 
thnieen;  preserving,  however,  the  States,  as 
parts  of  the  system,  for  local  purposes,  and  to 
give  it  support  and  beauty.  The  truth  is,  the 
States,  ana  the  United  States,  have  distinct 
objects.  They  are  both  supreme.  As  to  na- 
tioaal  objects,  the  latter  is  supreme ;  as  to  in- 
ternal and  domestic  objects,  the  former.  I  can 
easily  conceive  of  two  joint  tenures,  and  of 
joint  jurisdictions  without  control.  If  I  want- 
ed an  example,  I  might  instance  the  mine,  Mr. 
Chairman,  m  which  you  and  others  have  a 
joint  property  and  concurrent  jurisdiction.  But 


why  should  the  States  hold  the  purse?  How 
are  they  to  use  it?  They  have  not  to  pay  the 
civil  list,  to  maintun  the  army  or  navy.  What 
will  they  do  with  it?  What  is  the  sword, 
which  the  gentlemen  talk  of?  How  is  Con- 
gress to  defend  us  without  a  sword  ?  You  will 
also  keep  that  How  shall  it  be  handled? 
Shall  we  all  take  hold  of  it?  I  never  knew, 
till  now,  the  design  of  a  curious  image  I  have 
seen  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  newspapers.  I 
am  now  convinced  that  the  idea  was  prophetic 
in  the  printer.  It  was  a  figure  of  thirteen 
hands,  in  an  awkward  position,  grasping  a  per- 
pendicular sword.  As  the  arms  which  sup- 
ported it  were  on  every  side,  I  could  see  no 
way  of  moving  it,  but  by  drawing  it  through, 
witii  the  hazard  of  dangerously  cutting  the  fin- 
gers. For  my  own  pi^  I  should  be  for  cry- 
ing, "hands  off!"  But  this  sword  of  the 
gentlemen's  is  a  visionary  sword — a  mere  emp- 
ty pageant;  and  yet  they  would  never  trust  it 
out  of  the  State  scabbard,  lest  it  should  wound 
somebody.  They  wish  for  checks  against  what 
can  do  no  harm.  They  contend  for  a  phantom. 
Gentlemen  should  consider  their  arguments  be- 
fore they  come  here.  Sir,  our  reasoning  on 
this  ground  is  conclusive.  If  it  be  necessary 
to  trust  our  defence  to  tiie  Union,  it  is  neoes-> 
sary  that  we  should  trust  it  with  the  sword  to 
defend  us,  and  the  purse  to  give  the  sword  ef- 
fect I  have  heard  not  a  shadow  of  an  argu- 
ment to  shake  the  truth  of  this.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen will  talk — ^it  is  expected.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  support^  in  this  House,  the 
opinions  they  have  propaf^ited  out  of  doora, 
but  which  perhaps  they  had  themselves  too 
hastily  formed.* 


*  From  Cluuieenor  LlTliiptoB*^  8pe«di  la  the  New  York 
CoBT«iition  Ibr  the  edoptloii  of  the  Fedenl  OouUtatloii. 
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Tms  eminent  Judge,  poet,  and  satirical  writer,  was  bom  near  Campbelton,  in  Scotland,  in 
the  jear  1748.  His  fi&ther  was  a  poor  but  respectable  fanner,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
America  in  the  year  1758,  and  settled  on  a  small  leasehold,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  wei 
of  the  Sasqnehanna,  and  near  the  borders  of  Maryland. 

Encooraged  in  his  studious  efforts  by  an  affectionate  and  intelligent  mother,  young  BradLen* 
ridge,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parish  clergyman^  who  instructed  him  in  Greek  and  Latin,  be- 
became  competent  to  teach  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  that  purpose  he  applied  for  a  sitoatioii  in 
a  firee  school  in  Maryland,  and  secured  the  position.  His  youth  exposed  him  to  opposition  from 
some  of  the  older  pupils,  and  his  authority  was,  in  one  instance,  resisted  by  foroe,  wh^  ^'he 
seized  a  brand  from  the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  terror  around  him.''  Belin- 
quishing  this  school,  he  entered  an  advanced  class  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  sop- 
ported  himself  through  the  course  by  performing  the  duties  of  a  tutor.  He  graduated  in  1771, 
and  on  taking  his  degree,  in  coi\junction  with  Philip  Freneau,  the  "  revolutionary  poet,'^  de- 
livered a  poem  in  dialogue,  on  The  Bmng  Glory  qfAmeriea,  He  remidned  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege after  graduating,  and  studied  divinity,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  an  aoademj  in 
Maryland,  where  he  continued  several  years.  On  the  conmiencement  of  the  scenes  of  the  BeTO- 
lution,  he  wrote  a  dramatic  production,  entitled  Bunher^s  Hilly  which  was  recited  by  his  pupi^ 
and  subsequently  printed  at  Philadelphia.'*' 

In  1778  Mr.  Brackenridge  went  to  Philadelphia,  and  assumed  the  editorial  departm^t  of  the 
UikiUd  Statei  Magcunns.  An  anecdote  of  his  editorship  is  given  by  his  son,  in  the  intorestiDg 
memoir  of  his  father.  '*  At  one  time  the  magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the  cele- 
brated General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his  conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  ^  rage,  called  At 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his  aids,  with  the  intention  of  assaidting  the  editor. 
He  knocked  at  the  door,  while  Mr.  Brackenridge,  looking  out  of  the  upper  story  window,  in- 
quired what  was  wanting?  '  Oome  down,'  said  Lee,  *  and  111  give  you  as  good  a  horse-whip- 
ping as  any  rascal  ever  received.'  *  Excuse  me.  General,'  siud  the  other,  *  I  would  not  go  down 
fbr  two  such  favors. "  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Brackenridge  was  a  chaplain  in  the  patriot 
army,  and  preached  political  sermons  in  the  camp.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1779,  he  delivered,  in 
Philadelphia,  an  eulogium  on  the  brave  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 
This  effort  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume. 

Unable  to  yield  a  ftill  assent  to  all  the  tenets  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  whidi 
he  had  been. educated,  Mr.  Brackenridge  relinquished  the  profession  of  theology  and  commenced 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  Ohase,  at  Annapolis.  In  1781,  he  settled  at  Pittsborg, 
west  of  the  Alle^^ianies,  which  he  deemed  favorably  situated  for  rapid  growth,  and  engaged 
zealously  in  its  improvement.  Here  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  he  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  acts  and  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.    He  was 

•  ThA  Poem  on  tlie  Biting  Otcrp  t^America,  boftm  notloed,  wm  published  in  Philadelphia,  tn  1771,  and  TkiBoi^ 
^Bunktt^t  BM  was  printed  at  tbo  aame  place,  in  IHA^  Both  of  these  pnbUeatlons  are  preaerred  la  the  Llhni7<^^ 
Vow  York  Hiatorlcal  Bodetj. 
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a  participator  in  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  in  western  Pennsjlvania,  in  1794,  and,  when  that 
affiiir  was  over,  published  an  aooonnt  of  it,  in  which  he  took  pains  to  vindicate  his  course.  In 
1796,  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  Modem  Chwalryy  or  the  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago^ 
and  Teague  0*Beganj  hie  servant,  in  which  he  gives  some  portions  of  the  experience  of  his  own 
life;  and  ten  years  after  pubUshed  the  second  part 

^  In  1799,  Mr.  Brackenridge  '*  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  M'Eean,'*  says  his  son,  '^  an 
enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and  from  his  high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  any 
thing  in  moderation.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal  differ^ice  with  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  court,  in  which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be  provoked  to  do  something 
which  might  be  taken  advantage  o^  he  resolved  to  retire  firom  practice.  He  wrote  with  the 
pungency  and  force  of  a  Junius,  and  spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  became  a  formidable  politician*  He  purdiased  types 
and  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a  paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  2Vee 
tf  Liberty,  with  a  motto  firom  Scripture— ^^^2  the  leaves  (tf  the  tree  shaU  he  for  the  healing  iif 
(he  nation.  *  *  *  He  wrote  a  number  of  things,  sometimes  in  prose  and  sometimes  in 
Terse,  which  I  read  with  great  delight,  and  often  oonmiitted  to  memory.  *  *  *  *  The 
great  nu^oritj,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  then  on  the  federal  side;  but  fifty  republicani 
could  be  mustered  in  Rttsburg,  and  not  all  these  were  entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot- 
box.  The  success  in  the  elections  of  H^ean  and  Jefferson  soon  effected  a  numerical  change.** 
By  the  former  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  placed  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  he  presided  with  ability  and  honor  until  his  last  illness,  which  closed  hb  career  at 
Oarlisle,  where  he  had  removed  on  his  appointment  as  Judge,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  1816. 
Judge  Brackenridge  possessed  rare  social  qualities.  ''His  conversation,*'  says  his  son,  "abounded 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every  subject  He  was  an  improvisateur  of  the 
first  order.  Jefttej  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Beview,  says  that  Matthews  was 
inferior  to  him  in  relating  a  story.  He  was  entirely  different;  there  was  no  buffoonery  or 
broad  humor,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of 
Matthews,  it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared  to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked 
about,  and  seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  ftdl  play  to  his  powers.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  what  he  said  on  the  bench  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  eloquence ;  and  when  he 
was  eloquent  there,  which  was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  f^t. 

'*He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters  for  'Modem  Chivalry,*  sometimes  es- 
says for  various  newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which  he  was  singularly  con- 
versant It  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation  of  every  sentence 
as  he  went  along.  He  had  been  in  this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  handwriting  had  be- 
come so  bad,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick 
was  once  played  upon  him  by  a  gentieman  who  sent  back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not 
read,  first  tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the  place  of  it:  my  father  attempted 
in  vain  to  make  out  the  scrawl  I  He  often  dictated  his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I  remember 
when  a  small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines  on  General  Wayne,  which  were 
composed  in  bed,  and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students.  No  one  was  ever  more 
careless  in  preserving  his  compositions.  He  troubled  himself  as  littie  about  them  as  he  did  for 
the  fugitive  efifosions  of  his  discourse.  He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on  hearing  the 
report  of  the  death  of  Ck^vemor  M*Kean,  which  turned  out  to  be  false.**  '*'  Mr.  Braokenridge*s 
gazette  publications  were  collected  and  published  in  1806,  and  the  Law  of  ^Osoellanies,  con- 
taining instructions  for  the  study  of  the  law,  in  1814.  t 

*  Seeolkctloiui  of  Places  and  Penont  in  the  West,  IjILU.  Bnckenridgm,  pnbUahed  1a  188& 

t  The  editor  it  indebted  for  the  material  of  tlila  sketob,  to  the  Biographical  Notice  of  Jndge  Braekenridga,  bf  hit  bod, 

•PpeBdedtoJfo<ien»(7MMary;  edition,  1846:  to  the  sketch  In  DnyeUnk^s  CydopsdU  of  American  Literatuv,  and  tb» 

■stiee  in  Allen^s  Biographical  IMctionaiy. 
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This  oration  in  honor  "of  the  brare  men 
who  haye  fallen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain,"  was  delivered  hj  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge,  on  Monday,  the  fifth  of  July,  1779, 
"  before  a  nnmeroos  and  respectable  assembly 
of  citixens  and  foreigners  in  the  German  Oal- 
▼inist  Ohnrch,"  at  Philadelphia: 

^H«ro«8  then  trose ; 

Wbo,  fooniiBff  coward  Btlt,  for  others  lir'd, 
Toil'd  for  thefir  omo,  and  for  their  aafetj  bled. 

Thomiov. 

It  is  the  high  reward  of  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,* 
that  their  names  are  sweet  in  the  months  of 
men,  and  every  age  shall  know  their  actions. 
I  am  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power,  before  a 
polite  assembly,  to  express  what  I  think  of 
Uiose  who  have  risked  their  lives  in  the  war 
of  America.  I  know  my  abilities  rise  not  to  a 
level  with  so  great  a  subject,  but  I  love  the 
memory  of  the  men,  and  it  is  my  hope,  that 
the  affection  which  I  feel,  will  be  to  me  instead 
of  genius,  and  give  me  warm  words  to  advance 
their  praises. 

I  conceive  it  as  the  first  honor  of  these  men, 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  the  war,  they  saw 
it  to  be  just  and  necessary.  They  were  not 
the  vassals  of  a  proud  chieftain  rousing  them, 
in  barbarous  times,  by  the  blind  impulse  of  at- 
tachment to  his  family,  or  enga^ng  them  to 
espouse  his  quarreL  by  the  music  and  enter- 
tainment of  lus  hall.  They  were  themselves 
the  chieftains  of  their  own  cause,  highly  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  best 
principles  of  patriotism,  resolute  in  defence. 
They  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  Court 
and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  the 
authority  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. They  had  examined  this  claim,  and 
found  it  to  be,  as  to  its  foundation,  groundless; 
as  to  its  nature,- tyrannical,  and  in  its  conse- 
quences, ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
both  countries.  On  this  clear  apprehension 
and  decided  judgment  of  the  cause,  ascertained 
by  their  own  reason,  and  collected  from  the 
best  writers,  it  was  the  noble  purpose  of  their 
minds  to  stand  forth  and  assert  it,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fortune,  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 

These  brave  men  were  not  soldiers  by  pro- 
fession, bred  to  arms,  and  from  a  habit  of  mil- 
itary life  attached  to  it.  They  were  men  in 
the  easy  walks  of  life ;  mechanics  of  the  city, 
merchants  of  the  counting-house,  youths  en- 
gaged in  the  literary  studies,  and  husbandmen, 
peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Happy  in  the 
sociability  and  conversation  of  the  town,  the 
simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  countiy  village. 
%T  tne  philosophic  ease  of  academic  leisure,  ana 
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the  sweets  of  rural  life,  they  wished  not  i 
change  of  these  scenes  of  pleasure,  for  the 
dangers  and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  the  pore 
love  of  virtue  and  of  freedom,  burning  bri^t 
within  their  minds,  that  alone  could  enme 
them  to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  so  hm 
and  perilous  a  nature. 

These  brave  men  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  tnd 
their  unprepared  state  of  war.  Not  a  bayoDet 
was  anvilled  out,  not  a  fire-arm  was  in  their 
possession.  No  redoubt  was  cast  up  to  seeore 
the  city,  no  fort  was  erected  to  resist  invasioii, 
no  gun  mounted  on  the  battery,  and  no  vessel 
launched  upon  the  stream. 

The  power  of  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  known,  and  by  the  lightning  of  her 
orators,  in  a  thousand  writings  and  luurangQM, 
had  been  thrown,  in  fhll  force,  upon  their 
minds.  They  were  taught  to  believe  ner  (whit 
indeed  she  was^  old  in  arts  and  in  arms,  and 
enriched  with  tne  spoils  of  a  thousand  vido- 
ries.  Embraced  with  the  ocean  as  her  favorite, 
her  commerce  was  extensive,  and  she  sent  her 
ships  to  every  sea.  Abounding  in  men,  her  ar* 
mies  were  in  full  force,  her  fleets  were  com- 
pletely manned,  her  discipline  was  regular,  and 
the  spirit  of  her  enterprise,  by  sea  and  land, 
had,  in  most  cases,  insured  her  successes. 

The  idea  of  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britun 
was  indeed  great ;  but  the  mighty  soul  of  the 
patriot  drai^L  it  in,  and,  like  the  eagle  on  the 
mountain-top,  collected  magnanimity  from  the 
very  prospect  of  the  height  from  which  he 
meant  to  soar.  Like  the  steed  who  swallows 
the  distant  ground  with  his  fierceness,*  he  at- 
tempts the  career,  and  poured  himself  up(m  the 
race. 

The  patriot  quits  his  easy,  independent  walk 
of  life,  his  shop,  his  farm,  his  office,  and  his 
counting-house,  and  with  every  hope  and  every 
anxious  thought,  prepares  himself  for  war.  The 
materials  of  gunpowder  are  extracted  from  the 
earth;  the  bayonet  is  anvilled  out;  the  fire- 
arm is  manufactured  in  the  shop ;  the  manoal 
exercise  is  taught ;  the  company  is  formed  in 
battalion;  the  battalion  is  instructed  to  ma- 
noeuvre on  the  field;  the  brigade  is  drawn 
forth ;  and  the  standard  of  defiance  is  planted 
on  the  soil 

Shall  I  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  dig 
when  tiie  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  first  blood 
was  shed?  and  ^all  I  trace  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  the  course  of  five  campaigns  ?  The  nar- 
ration would  require  the  space  of  an  entire  dar. 
I  can  mention  but  the  sum  of  things,  and  only 
tell  you  that  the  inroad  of  the  foe  has  been  sus- 
tained upon  the  plain,  and  the  forward  and  im- 
petuous oands  have  oeen  driven  over  the  dis- 
daining ground  which  they  had  measured  m 
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advanoe.  The  hiH  has  been  defended,  and  the 
repulsed  and  rallying  foe  has  been  taoght  to 
understand  that  the  yalor  of  America  was  wor- 
thy of  the  cause  whidi  her  freemen  have 
espoused.  The  wilderness  has  been  surmount- 
ed in  the  march.  It  has  been  fought,  foot  to 
foot,  and  point  to  point,  in  skirmishes,  and  night 
surprises,  and  in  pitched  battles,  with  alternate 
hope  and  dubious  success.  The  enemy,  beaten 
in  one  State,  has  retired  to  a  second,  and  beaten 
in  Uie  second,  he  has  returned  to  the  first; 
beaten  in  every  State,  he  has  sought  tlie  water, 
and,  like  a  sea-monster  rolling  to  the  deep,  has 
washed  his  wounds  in  the  brine  of  ocean. 
Bising  from  the  ocean,  he  has  sought  the  land, 
and  fulvanced  with  a  sdow  and  suspicious  step 
upon  the  hostile  territory.  War  is  again  arisen, 
and  it  has  been  fought  from  spring  to  autumn, 
and  from  autumn  to  spring,  through  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  with 
unabated  ardor  and  unshaken  perseverance. 
"What  tract  of  country  has  not  been  marked 
with  the  vestiges  of  war?  What  ground  has 
not  been  cut  with  trenches  ?  What  hill  has 
not  been  covered  with  redoubts?  What  plain 
has  not  been  made  the  scene  of  the  engage- 
ment ?  What  soil  of  our  whole  earth  has  not 
been  sowed  with  ball  ? 

These  have  been  the  toils  of  the  heroes  of  our 
army ;  but  the  brave  men  whom  we  this  day 
celebrate,  have  added  to  their  toils  the  loss  of 
Ufa  They  have  fallen  in  the  contest  These 
of  them  in  the  long  and  laborious  march — these 
by  the  fever  of  the  camp.  These  have  fallen 
when,  advancing  on  the  enemy,  they  have  re- 
ceived the  bayonet  in  their  breast ;  or,  high  ia 
hope,  and  anxious  of  victory,  they  have  dropped 
by  the  cannon  or  the  musket  balL 

For  what  cause  did  these  brave  men  sacrifice 
their  lives  ?  For  that  cause  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  engaged  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  endeav- 
ors of  the  best  of  men — the  eau9e  qf  Liberty. 
LiBKBTT !  thou  art  indeed  valuable — ^the  source 
of  all  that  is  good  and  great  upon  the  earth ! 
For  thee  the  patriot  of  America  has  drawn  his 
sword,  and  has  fought,  and  has  fallen. 

What  was  in  our  power  we  have  done  with 
regard  to  the  bodies  of  these  men;  we  have 
paid  them  mUitary  honors;  we  have  placed 
them  in  their  native  earth;  and  it  is  with 
veneration  that  we  yet  view  their  topibs  upon 
the  furzy  glade,  or  on  the  distant  hill.  Ask  me 
not  the  names  of  these.  The  muses  shall  tell 
jou  of  them,  and  the  bards  shall  woo  *  them 
to  their  sons.  The  verse  which  shall  be  so 
happy  as  to  embrace  the  name  of  one  of  these 
shall  be  immortal  The  names  of  these  shall 
be  read  with  those  of  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas, 
and  the  worthies  of  the  world.  Posterity  shall 
quote  them  for  parallels  and  for  examples. 
When  they  mean  to  dress  the  hero  with  the 
fiureet  praise&  they  shall  say  he  wasgallant 
ttid  distinguished  in  his  early  fall  as  Warren : 
prudent  and  intrepid  as  Montgomery ;  faithful 
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and  generous  as  Macpherson;  he  fell  in  the 
bold  and  resolute  advance,  like  Haslet  and  like 
Mercer ;  he  saw  the  honor  which  Mb  valor  had 
acquired,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
like  Herkimer;  having  gallantly  repulsed  the 
foe,  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  in  his  old 
age,  like  Wooster. 

The  names  of  these  brave  men  shall  be  read ; 
and  the  earth  shall  be  sensible  of  praise  where 
their  bodies  are  deposited.  Hill  of  Boston,* 
where  the  God  of  arms  gave .  uncommon  valor 
to  the  patriot  I  Here  the  muses  shaU  observe 
the  niflht,  and  hymn  heroic  acts,  and  trim  their 
lighted  lamps  to  the  dawn  of  morning.  The 
little  babbling  mystic  brook,  shall  bear  the 
melody,  and  stealing  with  a  silver  foot,  shaU 
tell  it  to  the  ocean.  Hills  within  prospect  of 
the  York  city,  where  the  enemy,  rejoicing  at 
his  early  strength,  adventured  and  fouffht^  or 
where,  reflising  the  engagement,  he  fied  with 
precipitation  to  his  ships  I  On  you  the  tomb 
of  the  hero  is  beheld,  and  fancy  wcJking  round 
covers  it  with  shades.  Grounds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  this  city,t  where  the  foreigner  ^all 
inquire  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  citizen  shall 
say  with  conscious  pride,  as  if  the  honor  were 
his  own,  this  is  the  tomb  of  Witherspoon ;  that 
is  the  ground  where  Nash  fell  I  Plains  waeJied 
by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and  before  the  waUs 
of  Charleston! — ^Here  has  the  hero  fEillen,  or 
rather  he  has  risen  to  eternal  honor,  and  his 
birth-place  shall  be  immortal.  His  fame,  like 
a  vestal  lamp,  is  lighted  up.  It  shall  bum,  with 
the  world  for  its  temple— and  the  fair  assem- 
blies of  the  earth  shall  trim  it  with  their 
praise. 

Having  paid  that  respect  to  the  memory  of 
these  men,  which  the  annual  return  of  this  day 
demanded,  it  remains  that  we  soothe  the  grief 
of  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  a  father, 
bereaved  of  a  son,  or  who  have  lost  a  brother, 
a  husband  or  a  lover  in  the  contest.  Fathers, 
whose  heroic  sons  have  offered  up  their  lives 
ia  the  contest;  it  is  yours  to  recollect,  that 
their  lives  were  given  them  for  the  service  of 
their  country.  Fathers!  dismiss  every  shade 
of  grief;  you  are  happy  in  having  been  the 
progenitor  of  him  wno  is  written  with  the 
heroes  of  his  country. 

Sons  I  whose  heroic  fathers  have  early  left 
you,  and'in  the  conflict  of  the  war,  have  mixed 
with  departed  heroes ;  be  congratulated  on  the 
fair  inheritance  of  fame  which  you  are  entitled 
to  possess.  If  it  is  at  all  lawM  to  array  our- 
selves in  borrowed  honor,  surely  it  is  best 
drawn  from  those  who  have  acted  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  service  of  their  country.  If 
it  is  at  all  consistent  with  .the  feelings  of  philo- 
sophy and  reason  to  boast  of  lineal  glory,  surely 
it  is  most  allowable  in  those  who  lK>ast  of  it  as 
flowing  from  such  source.  We  despise  the  un- 
instructed  mind  of  that  man  who  shaU  obtrude 
upon  our  ears  the  ideas  of  a  vain  ancestral 
honor ;  but  we  love  the  youth,  and  transfer  to 
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him  the  reputation  of  his  fiither,  who,  when 
the  rich  and  hanghty  citizen  shall  frown  npon 
him  as  iffnobly  desoendc^i,  shall  say,  **  I  had  a 
father  who  has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 
oonntry." 

When  after  times  shall  speak  of  those  who 
have  risen  to  renown,  I  will  charge  it  to  the 
golden-winged  and  silyer-tongned  bards,  that 
ihej  recollect  and  set  in  order  every  circum- 
stance ;  the  causes  of  the  war ;  early  and  jnst 
exertions,  the  toils,  hazardous  achievements, 
noble  resolution,  unshaken  perseverance,  un- 
abated ardor ;  hopes  in  the  worst  of  times, 
triumphs  of  victory ;  humanity  to  an  enemy. 


All  these  will  I  charge  it,  that  they  reooHect 
and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  bright  and  un- 
sullied to  the  coming  ages.  The  bards  I  know 
will  hear  me,  and  you,  my  gallant  conntrymen, 
shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
honor.  Tour  fame  saall  ascend  on  the  current 
of  the  stream  of  time.  It  shall  play  with  tiie 
breezes  of  the  morning.  Men  at  rest,  in  &e 
cool  age  of  life,  from  the  fury  of  a  thousand 
wars  finished  by  their  fathers,  shall  observe  the 
spreading  ensign.  They  shall  hail  it^  as  it 
waves  w[th  variegated  glories ;  and  fideting  all 
the  warm  rapture  of  the  hearty  shall  give  uieir 
plaudit  fh>m  the  shores. 
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CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

Thb  history  of  Charles  Phickney,  a  man  whose  name  is  connected  with  many  of  the  most 
important  transactions  in  the  afGEurs  of  the  United  States,  lives  almost  altogether  in  tradition, 
and  the  few  facts  that  exist  relating  to  his  career,  are  meagre  and  nnsatisflActory.  He  was  horn 
in  the  year  1758.  Owing  to  the  want  of  schools  and  nniversities  in  the  colonies,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  a  enstom  then  prevalent  among  those  who  oonld  not  afford  to  send  their  youth  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Pinckney  perfected  himself  in  the  hranchea 
of  a  liheral  education,  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  in  his  own  home.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  difficulties;  he  entered  the  contest  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  colonists, 
and,  although  quite  a  young  man,  hecame  uncommonly  active  in  urging  the  strongest  resistance 
to  the  arhitrary  and  ui\just  exactions  of  the  British  king  and  ministry.  After  the  success  of 
the  Americans  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  hy  his 
personal  hravery,  patriotism,  and  military  knowledge.  Dke  his  great  co-patriot,  Gk>vemor 
C^adsden,  ^  wherever  his  country  placed  him,  whether  in  the  civil  or  military  department — 
whether  as  corporal  or  colonel,''  he  cheerfully  served  to  the  utmost  of  his  ahility. 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Pincbiey  is.  distinguished  as  one  of  those  heroic  and  self-sacrificmg 
women  of  the  revolution,  whose  **  intrepidity  and  fortitude  lent  so  ahle  a  support  to  the  cause  of 
their  country."  An  incident  in  her  life  is  recorded  in  (Garden's  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the 
Bewhttion.  **  A  British  officer  of  rank  once  said  to  Mrs.  Pinckney :  *  It  is  impossihle  not  to 
admire  the  intrepid  fimmess  of  the  ladies  of  your  country.  Had  your  men  hut  half  their  reso- 
lution, we  might  give  up  the  contest.    America  would  he  invincible.' " 

Colonel  Pinckney  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  May,  1787.  His  services  in  that  assembly  were  able 
and  elective.  A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the'  convention,  he  submitted  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, and  advocated  its  adoption  by  the  body  with  great  deamess.  His  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  published  after  the  dose  of  the  convention,  and  are  included  in  the  present  collection.  In 
1789,  he  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  succeeding  in  that  office  the  celebrated  patriot 
and  statesman,  Thomas  Pinckney.*    He  continued  in  this  station  until  1792,  discharging  hia 

•  Thomas  Pfnekney  was  a  distant,  If  any,  relation  to  Charles  Pinckney.  Ht  was  gortmor  of  South  Carolina  daring 
the  years  1T87, 1788,  and  1789,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriottsm,  seal,  and  Billltary  talents^  Pursuing  his  studies 
fei  Smope,  preykms  to  the  Berolutlon,  the  dawn  of  hostilities  towsrds  his  eountry  b)  sooner  sppeared,  than  renoundng 
his  professional  pursuits,  his  whole  attention  was  glren  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  so  rm^d  wss  his  pro- 
flelency  that  the  rudimenta  of  discipline  were  first  taught  by  him  to  the  inftntry  of  the  South  Carolina  line.  A  mutiny 
among  the  troops  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  aflbrded  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  firmness  and  decision,  so 
diarafsteristie  of  him  ss  a  soldier.  Persuasion  haring  been  first  employed,  without  STail,  whUe  other  officers  Indulged  In 
menacea  and  upbraidings,  Pinckneyt  unawed  by  their  threats,  and  regardless  of  personal  lafety,  walked  deliberately  into 
the  midst  of  the  mutineers,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  sabre  cut  down  the  ringleader.  The  efl)»ct  was  Instantaneous— the  cry 
for  pardon  was  nnirersal,  and  the  order  to  disperse  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  At  the  battle  of  Stono-Ferry,  and  the 
attack  on  BaTannah,  his  exertions  gained  him  the  hl^iest  applause.  In  1780^  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  London  during  the  admlniitratlon  of  Washington,  snd  returned  to  America  la 
Deeember,  17ML  The  same  year  he  was  candidate  with  John  Adams  In  the  TOtes  for  PresidsBt  snd  Yioe-Preridsat  la 
laoi,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.   He  died  November  id,  18M. 
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trust  with  fidelitj,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  feUow-oiticeni.  Daring  his  administratioD,  the 
present  constitution  of  South  Carolina  went  into  effect.  Again,  in  1796,  he  was  diosen  govenior, 
and  remained  in  office  until  his  election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1798.  Shortly  after,  Mr. 
Jefferson  appointed  him  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Spain,  on  the  termination  of  which  charge, 
he  was  a  third  time  elevated  to  the  governorship  of  South  Carolina.  He.  died  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  October,  1824.* 


FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  in  Maj, 
1787,  Mr.  Pinckney  submitted  to  that  assembly 
a  *^  Plan  of  a  Federal  Constitution,^*  t  which  he 
supported  with  the  following  observations,  de- 
livered at  different  times  during  the  debates.  | 

Mb.  PsBSiDKirr:  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  state  to  the  House  the  reasons  which  have 
given  rise  to  this  Convention.  The  critical  and 
embarrassed  situation  of  our  public  affairs  is,  no 
doubt,  strongly  impressed  upon  every  mind.  I 
well  know,  it  is  an  undertakW  of  much  delica- 
cy, to  examine  into  the  cause  of  public  disorders, 
but  having  been  for  a  considerable  time  con- 
cerned in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem, and  an  evidence  of  its  weakness,  I  trust  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  will  excuse  me,  while 
I  endeavor  to  state  with  conciseness,  as  well  the 
motives  which  induced  the  measure,  as  what 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
convention. 

There  is  no  one,  I  believe,  who  doubts  there 
is  something  particulariy  alarming  in  the  pres- 
ent coi\}uncture.  There  is  hardly  a  man  m  or 
or  out  of  office,  who  holds  any  other  language. 
Our  government  is  despisea— -our  laws  are 
robbed  of  their  respectea  terrors — ^their  inac- 
tion is  a  sutject  of  ndicule--and  their  exertion, 
of  abhorrence  and  opposition — rank  and  office 
have  lost  their  reverence  and  effect— our  for- 
eign politics  are  as  much  deranged,  as  our 
domestic  economy— our  friends  are  slackened 
in  their  affection,  and  our  citiEens  loosened 
from  their  obedience.  We  know  neither  how 
to  yield  or  how  to  enforce — hardly  any  thing 
abroad  or  at  home  is  sound  and  entire— discon- 
nection and  confosion  in  offices,  in  States  and  in 
parties,  prevail  throughout  every  part  of  the 
Union.  These  are  facts  universally  admitted 
and  lamented. 


•  *  Slmins*  History  of  Bonth  CaroUna:  BaioMj,  YoL  t; 
and  AIleii*a  Btograpblcal  DtcUonaiy, 

1 8e«  Madison  Papers,  toU  B,  of  Elliotts  Debates;  pp.  IM 
and5Ta 

X  Obsenratlons  on  the  Plan  of  OoTemment  submitted  to 
tbo  Federal  Conrentlon  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  88th  of  May, 
178T,  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinokney,  delegate  ftom  the  State  of 
Bonth  Carolina.  Delirered  atdiffsrent  times  in  the  oonrse 
Of  th«tr  dlsonssionsi    Hew  ToiIl:  printod  by  Frands  Child. 


This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordmuy 
because  it  immediately  follows  the  close  of  t 
war  when  we  conceived  our  political  happioess 
was  to  commence;  and  because  the  parties 
which  divided  and  were  opposed  to  our  sjstems 
are  known  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dissolved. 
No  external  calamity  has  visited  us — ^we  labor 
under  no  taxation  that  is  new  or  oppressive,  nor 
are  we  engased  in  a  war  with  foreigners,  or  in 
disputes  with  ourselves.  To  what,  then,  ire 
we  to  attribute  our  embarrassments  as  a  mtioiil 
The  answer  is  an  obvious  one :  To  the  weaknea 
and  impsopriety  of  a  government  founded  in 
mistaken  principles — inci^able  of  oombiningthe 
various  interests  it  is  intended  to  unite  and  sop- 
port,  and  destitute  of  that  foroe  and  enefgf) 
without  which  no  government  can  exist 

At  the  time  I  pronounce  in  the  most  decided 
terms  this  opinion  of  our  confederation,  pe^ 
mit  me  to  remark  that,  considering  the  eiroom- 
stances  under  which  it  was  formed— in  the 
midst  of  a  dangerous  and  doubtfU  war,  and  hj 
men  totally  inexperienced  in  the  operations  of 
a  system  so  new  and  extennve,  its  defects  are 
easily  to  be  excused.  We  have  only  to  Uouent 
the  necessity  which  obliged  us  to  form  it  at 
that  time,  and  wish  that  its  completion  hid 
been  postponed  to  a  period  better  suited  to  de- 
liberation. I  confess  myself  in  sentiment  with 
those  who  were  of  opinion  tiiat  we  should  have 
avoided  it  if  possible  during  the  war— that  it 
ought  to  have  been  formed  by  a  convention  of 
the  States,  expressly  delegated  for  that  purpoee, 
and  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  people. 
This  indispensable  power  it  wants,  and  is  there- 
fore without  the  validity  a  £oderal  oonstitntioa 
ought  certainly  to  have  had.  In  most  of  the 
States  it  has  nothing  more,  strictly  speaking, 
than  a  legislative  authority,  and  might  there- 
fore be  sud,  in  some  measure,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Independent  of  this  primaiy  defect  ci  not 
having  been  formed  in  a  maimer  that  would 
have  given  it  an  authority  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  and  laws  of  the  several  States,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  inte^ 
fered  with  its  objects  or  operations,  the  first 
principles  are  destructive  and  contrary  to  thoee 
maxims  of  government  which  have  been  re- 
ceived and  approved  for  ages. 

In  a  government  where  the  liberties  ci  the 
people  are  to  be  preserved  and  the  laws  well 
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administered,  the  ezeoative,  legislative,  and  jn- 
didal  should  ever  be  separate  and  distinct,  and 
consist  of  parts  mntoall  j  forming  a  check  npon 
each  other.  The  confederation  seems  to  haye 
lost  sight  of  this  wise  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  and  to  have  concentred 
^e  whme  ia  a  single  nnoperative  body,  where 
none  of  them  can  be  nsed  with  advantage  or 
effect.  The  inequality  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, where  the  largest  and  most  incon- 
siderable States  have  an  equal  vote  in  the  affidrs 
of  the  Union ;  the  want  of  commercial  powers ; 
of  a  compelling  clause  to  oblige  a  due  and 
punctual  obedience  to  the  cosiederation ;  a 
provision  for  the  admission  of  new  States ;  for 
an  alteration  of  the  system  b j  a  less  than  unani- 
mous vote;  of  a  general  guarantee,  and,  in 
short,  of  numerous  other  reforms  and  establish- 
ments, convince  me,  that  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  would  be  politic  in  the  convention  to 
determine  that  thej  will  consider  the  subject 
de  novo ;  that  they  will  pay  no  fcurther  atten- 
tion to  the  confederation  than  to  consider  it  as 
good  materials,  and  view  themselves  as  at  lib- 
erty to  form  and  reeonmiend  such  a  plan  as, 
fW>m  their  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  resources  of  the  States,  will  be  most 
likely  to  render  our  government  firm  and  united. 
This  appears  to  me  far  more  proper  than  to  at- 
tempt the  repair  of  a  system  not  only  radically 
defective  in  principle,  but  which,  if  it  was  pos- 
sible to  give  it  operation,  would  prove  absurd 
and  oppressive.    You  must  not  hesitate  to  adopt 

g roper  measures,  under  an  apprehension  the 
tates  may  r^ect  them.  From  your  delibera- 
tions much  is  expected;  the  eyes  as  well  as 
hopes  of  your  constituents  are  turned  upon  the 
convention ;  let  their  expectations  be  gratified. 
Be  assured  that  however  unfashionable  for  the 
moment  your  sentiments  may  be,  yet,  if  your 
^stem  is  acconmiodated  to  the  situation  of  the 
Union,  and  founded  in  wise  and  liberal  princi- 
ples, it  will  in  time  be  consented  to.  An  en- 
ergetic government  is  our  true  policy,  and  it 
wQl  at  last  be  discovered  and  prevail. 

Presuming  that  the  question  will  be  taken  up 
de  novo,  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  go 
into  a  minute  deUul  of  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent confederation,  but  request  permission  to 
submit,  with  deference  to  tne  House,  the  draft 
of  a  government  which  I  have  formed  for  the 
Union.  The  defects  of  the  present  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  examination.  I  shall  give 
each  article  that  either  materially  varies  or  is 
new.  I  well  know  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  at  once  a  delicate  and  difficult  one,  and 
none  more  so  than  that  of  republics.  I  confess 
my  situation  or  experience  have  not  be^i  such 
as  to  enable  me  to  form  the  clearest  and  justest 
opinions.  The  sentiments  I  shall  offer  are  the 
result  of  not  so  much  refiection  as  I  could 
have  wished.  The  plan  will  admit  of  import- 
ant amendments.  I  do  not  mean  at  once  to 
offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  but 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it^  because 
It  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 


The  first  important  alteration  is  that  of  the 
principle  of  representation  and  the  distribution 
of  the  different  powers  of  government  In  the 
federal  councils,  each  State  ought  to  have  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  its  importance ;  and  no 
State  is  jnstiy  entitied  to  a  greater.  A  repre- 
sentation is  tiie  sign  of  the  reality.  Upon  this 
principle,  however  abused,  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  is  formed,  and  it  has  been  uni- 
versally adopted  by  the  States  in  tibe  formation 
of  their  leg^atures.  It  would  be  impolitic  in 
us,  to  deem  that  unjust,  which  is  a  certain  and 
beneficial  truth.  The  abuse  of  this  equality 
has  been  censured  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous corruptions  of  the  English  constitution; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  incautiously  contract  a 
disease  that  has  been  consuming  them.  Nothing 
but  necessity  could  have  induced  Congress  to 
ratify  a  confederation  upon  other  pnnciples. 
It  certcdnly  was  the  opinion  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1TT4,  to  acquire  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of 
each  State ;  for,  in  the  conunencement  of  that 
session,  they  gave  as  a  reason,  for  allowing  each 
colony  a  vote,  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  at 
that  time,  to  procure  evidence  for  determining 
their  importance.  This  idea  of  a  just  repre- 
sentation seems  to  have  been  conformable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
that  in  a  confederated  ^stem,  the  members 
ouffht  to  contribute  according  to  their  abilities 
and  have  a  vote  in  proportion  to  their  impor- 
tance. But  if  each  must  have  a  vote,  it  can  be 
defended  upon  no  other  ground,  than  that  of 
each  contributing  an  equal  share  of  the  public 
burden:  either  would  be  a  perfect  system. 
The  present  must  ever  continue  irreconcilable  to 
justice.  Montesquieu,  who  had  very  maturely 
considered  the  nature  of  a  confederated  gov- 
ernment, gives  the  preference  to  the  Lycian, 
which  was  formed  upon  this  model.  The  as- 
signiuff  to  each  State  its  due  importance  in  the 
fe^erfll  councils  at  once  removes  three  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  and  inconveniences  of  the 
present  confederation.  The  first  is  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation ;  the  second  is,  the  altera- 
tion of  tne  mode  of  doinff  business  in  Congress ; 
that  \a^  voting  individually,  and  not  by  States; 
the  third  is,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  States  to  keep  up  their  delegations 
by  punctual  and  respectable  appointments. 
The  dilatory  and  unpleasant  mode  of  voting  by 
States  must  have  been  experienced  by  all  who 
were  members  of  Congress.  Seven  are  neces- 
sary for  any  question,  except  adjourning,  and 
nine  for  those  of  importance.  It  seldom  hap- 
pens that  more  than  nine  or  ten  States  are  rep- 
resented. Hence  it  is  generally  in  the  power 
of  a  State  or  of  an  individual,  to  impeae  the 
operations  of  that  body.  It  has  frequently 
happened,  and,  indeed,  lately  there  have  rarely 
been  together  upon  the  floor  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  States  to  transact  any  but  the  most 
trifling  bn^ess.  When  the  different  branches 
of  goremment  are  properly  distributed,  so  as 
to  make  each  opeiate  upon  the  other  as  a 
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check,  the  apportioning  the  representation  ac- 
cording to  the  weight  of  the  members,  will 
enable  us  to  remove  uiese  diffionlties,  b j  making 
a  mijoritjr  of  the  Houses,  when  oonstitnted, 
capable  of  deciding  in  all,  except  a  few  cases, 
where  a  larger  number  maj  be  thought  neces- 
sary. The  division  of  the  legislative  will  be 
found  essential,  because  in  a  government  where 
so  many  important  powers  are  inWded  to  be 
placed,  much  deliberation  is  requisite.  No 
possibility  of  precipitately  adopting  improper 
measures  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  such  checks 
fi^ould  be  imposed,  as  we  find,  from  experience, 
have  been  usefcd  in  other  ^vemments.  In  the 
Parliament  of  Qreat  Britam,  as  well  as  in  most 
and  the  best  instituted  legislatures  of  the  States, 
we  find  not  only  two  branches,  but  in  some  a 
council  of  revision,  consisting  of  their  executive 
and  principal  officers  of  government  This  I 
consider  as  an  improvement  in  legislation,  and 
have  therefore  incorporated  it  as  a  part  of  the 
system.  It  adds  to  that  due  deliberation,  with- 
out which  no  act  should  be  adopted ;  and  if  in 
the  affiiirs  of  a  State  government  these  re- 
straints have  proved  beneficial,  how  much  more 
necessary  may  we  suppose  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  concerns  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant? 

The  Senate,  I  propose  to  have  elected  by  the 
House  of  Delegii^es,  upon  proportionable  prin- 
ciples, in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  which, 
thougn  rotative,  will  give  that  body  a  sufficient 
degree  of  stability  and  independence.  The 
districts,  into  which  the  Union  Is  to  be  divi- 
ded, will  be  so  i^portioned  as  to  give  to  each 
its  due  weight,  and  the  Senate,  calculated  in 
this,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every  government,  to 
represent  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  No  mode 
can  be  devised  more  likely  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence, of  either  the  people  or  the  House 
of  Delegates,  or  to  prevent  their  being  obliged 
to  accommooate  their  conduct  to  the  influence 
or  caprice  of  either.  The  people,  in  the  first 
instance,  will  not  have  any  interference  in  their 
appointment,  and  each  class  being  elected  for 
four  years,  the  House  of  Delates,  which 
nominate,  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tution, be  changed,  before  the  times  oi  the 
Senators  have  expired. 

The  executive  should  be  appcmited  septenni- 
ally.  but  his  eligibility  ought  not  to  be  limited: 
He  IS  not  a  branch  of  the  legidature  farther, 
than  as  a  part  of  the  council  of  revision,  and 
the  sufiering  him  to  continue  eligible  will  not 
only  be  the  means  of  ensuring  his  good  be- 
hairior,  but  serve  to  render  the  office  more  re- 
spectable. I  shall  have  no  objection  to  elect 
mm  for  a  longer  term,  if  septennial  appoint- 
ments are  supposed  too  frequent  or  unneces- 
sary. It  is  true  that  in  our  government  he  can- 
not be  clothed  with  those  executive  authorities, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  government  often 
possesses :  bemuse  they  are  vested  in  the  legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  used  or  delegated  by  them 
in  any  but  the  specified  mode.  Under  the  new 
system  it  will  be  found  essentially  necessary  to 


have  the  executive  distinct  His  duties  will  be 
to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress by  the  several  States,  to  correspond  with 
than  upon  the  subject;  to  prepare  and  digest 
in  concert  with  the  great  departments  soch 
business  as  will  come  Wore  the  legislative  at 
their  stated  sessions:  to  acquire,  from  time  to 
time,  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  sitnatioD 
of  the  union,  as  he  possibly  can,  and  to  be 
charged  with  all  the  business  of  the  home  de- 
partm^it  He  will  be  empowered,  whenever 
he  conceives  it  necessary,  to  inspect  the  depart- 
ments of  foreign  afilurs,  of  war,  of  treasuy, 
and  when  instituted,  of  the  admiralty.  This 
inspection  into  the  conduct  of  the  departments 
will  operate  as  a  check  upon  those  officers, 
keep  them  attentive  to  their  duty,  and  may  be 
the  means  in  time  not  only  of  preventing  sod 
correcting  errors,  but  of  detectuig  and  punish- 
ing mal-practices.  He  will  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider the  principals  of  these  departments  as  his 
council,  and  to  acauire  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance, whenever  the  duties  oi  his  office  shall 
render  it  necessary.  By  this  means  our  gov- 
ernment will  possess  what  it  has  always  want- 
ed, but  never  yet  had,  a  cabinet  council  An 
institution  essential  in  all  governments,  whose 
situation  or  oonnections  oblige  them  to  have  an 
intercourse  with  other  powers.  He  wiU  be  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States ;  have  a  right  to  ooif v^e 
and  prorogue  the  legislature  upon  special  occa- 
sions, when  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  time 
of  their  adjournment;  and  appoint  all  officers, 
except  judges  and  foreign  ministers.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  policy  of  having  a  distinct  ex- 
ecutive, it  will  be  found  that  one  on  these  prin- 
ciples will  not  create  a  new  expense:  The 
establishment  of  the  President  of  Congress* 
household  wUl  nearly  be  sufficient ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity, which  exists  at  present,  and  which 
must  every  day  increase,  of  appointing  a  secre- 
tary for  the  home  department,  will  then  cease. 
He  will  remain  always  removable  by  impeach- 
ment and  it  will  rest  with  the  legislature,  to 
fix  his  salary  upon  permanent  principles. 

The  mode  of  doing  business  in  the  Federal 
Legislature^  when  thus  newly  organised,  wiU 
be  the  parliamentary  one,  adopted  by  the  State 
legislatures.  In  a  council  so  important,  as  I 
trust  the  Federal  L^slature  will  be,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  their  proceedings. 
It  is  astonishing  that  in  a  body,  constituted  as 
the  present  Congress,  so  few  inaccuracies  are 
to  be  seen  in  their  proceedings ;  for  certainlf, 
no  assembly  can  be  so  much  exposed  to  them 
as  that  wherein  a  resolution  may  be  introdnced 
and  passed  at  once.  It  is  a  precipitancy  which 
few  situations  can  JustiQr  in  oeliberative  bodies, 
and  which  the  proposed  alteration  will  effecta- 
ally  prevent 

The  4th  article,  respecting  the  extending  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  each  State  thronghoat 
the  United  States ;  the  delivery  of  fbgitivei 
fh>m  justice  upon  demand,  and  the  giving  M 
faith  and  credit  to  the  records  and  proceedings 
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of  each,  is  formed  exactly  upon  the  principles 
of  tlie  4ikb  article  of  the  present  confederation, 
except  with  this  difference,  that  the  demand  of 
the  ExecnUve  of  a  State  for  any  fugitive  crimi- 
nal offender  shall  he  complied  with.  It  is  now 
confined  to  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor ;  hut  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
confining  it  to  those  crimes,  no  distinction  ought 
to  exbt,  and  a  State  should  always  be  at  libcurty 
to  demand  a  fugitive  from  its  Justice,,  let  his 
crime  be  what  it  may. 

The  5th  article,  declaring  that  individual 
States  shall  not  exercise  certain  powers,  is  also 
founded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  6th  of 
the  confederation. 

The  next  is  an  important  alteration  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  is  intended  to  give  the 
United  States  in  Congress,  not  only  a  revision 
of  the  legislative  acts  of  each  State,  but  a  nega- 
tive upon  all  such  as  shall  appear  to  them  im- 
proper. 

I  apprehend  the  true  intention  of  the  States 
in  uniting  is,  to  have  a  firm,  national  ^vem- 
ment,  capable  of  effectually  executing  its  acts, 
and  dispensing  its  benefits  and  protection.  In 
it  alone  can  be  vested  those  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives which  more  particularly  distinguish 
a  sovereign  State.  The  members  which  com- 
pose the  superintending  government  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  parts  of  a  great  whole, 
and  only  suffered  to  retain  the  powers  necessary 
to  the  administration  of  their  State  systems. 
The  idea  which  has  been  so  long  and  falsely 
entertained  of  each  bein^  a  sovereign  State, 
mnst  be  given  up ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  can  be  more  than  one  sovereignty  within 
a  government  The  States  should  retain  nothing 
more  than  that  mere  local  legislation,  whicl^ 
as  districts  of  a  general  government,  they  can 
exercise  more  to  the  benefit  of  their  particular 
inhabitants,  than  if  it  was  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Council ;  but  in  every  foreign  concern  as  weU 
as  in  those  internal  regulations,  which  respect- 
ing the  whole  ought  to  be  uniform  and  national, 
the  States  must  not  be  suffered  to  interfere. 
Ko  act  of  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  in  pursuance 
of  its  constitutional  powers  ought  by  any  means 
to  be  within  the  control  of  the  State  Legisla- 
tures ;  if  it  is,  experience  warrants  me  in  as- 
serting they  will  assuredly  interfere  and  defeat 
its  operation.  That  these  acts  ought  not  there- 
fore to  be  within  their  power,  must  be  readily 
admitted;  and  if  so,  what  other  remedy  can 
be  devised  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned.  As 
to  specifying  that  only  their  acts  upon  particu- 
lar points  should  be  subject  to  revision,  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  with  so 
much  precision  and  exactness  as  to  prevent 
their  discovering  some  mode  of  counteracting 
a  measure  that  is  disagreeable  to  them.  It  mav 
be  said  that  the  power  of  revision  here  asked, 
Ib  so  serious  a  diminution  of  the  Staters  impor- 
tance, that  they  will  reluctantly  grant  it  This, 
however  true,  does  not  lessen  its  necessity,  and 
the  more  the  subject  is  examined,  the  more 
clearly  will  it  i^pear.    It  is  agreed  that  a  re- 


form of  our  government  is  indispensable,  and 
that  a  stronger  federal  system  must  be  adopted ; 
but  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  let  your  system 
upon  paper  be  as  complete  and  as  guarded  as 
you  can  make  it,  yet  still,  if  the  State  assem- 
blies are  sitffered  to  legislate  without  restriction 
or  revision,  your  government  will  remain  weak, 
disjointed,  and  inefficient.  Review  the  ordi- 
nances and  resolutions  of  Congress  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years — such,  I  mean,  as  they  had  a 
constitutional  right  to  adopt — and  you  will 
scarcely  find  one  of  any  coiise<}uence  that  has 
not,  in  some  measure,  been  violated  6)r  neg- 
lected. Examine  more  particularly  your  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers :  those  solemn  national 
compacts,  whose  stipulations  each  member  of 
the  Union  was  bouna  to  comply  with.  Is  there 
a  treaty  which  some  of  the  States  have  not  in- 
fringed? Can  ai^  other  conduct  be  expected 
from  so  many  different  legislatures  being  suf- 
fered to  deliberate  upon  national  measures? 
Certainly  not  Their  regulations  must  ever 
interfere  with  each  other,  and  perpetually  dis- 
grace and  distract  the  Federal  councils.  I  must 
confess  I  view  the  power  of  revision  and  of  a 
negative  as  the  corner-stone  of  any  reform  we 
can  attempt,  and  that  its  exercise  by  Congress 
will  be  as  safe  as  it  is  useful.  In  a  government 
constituted  as  this  is,  there  can  be  no  abuse  of 
it  The  proceedinffs  of  the  States  which  merely 
respect  their  local  concerns,  will  always  be 
pa4ed  as  matters  of  form,  and  objections  only 
arise  where  tiiey  shall  enaeavor  to  contravene 
the  Federal  authority.  IJnder  the  British  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  we  early  and  warm- 
ly re^sted  their  other  attacks,  no  objection  was 
ever  made  to  the  negative  of  the  ^ng.  As  a 
part  of  Ms  government,  it  was  considered  pro- 
per. Are  we  now  less  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  than  we  were  then  of  the  British? 
Shall  we  place  less  confidence  in  men  appointed 
by  ourselves  and  subject  to  our  reoalLtiian  we 
did  iu  their  executive  ?  I  hope  not.  wliatever 
views  we  may  have  of  the  importance  or  re- 
tained sovereignty  of  the  States,  be  assured  they 
are  visionary  and  unfounded^  and  that  their  true 
interests  consist  in  concentring,  as  much  as  pos- 
dble,  the  force  and  resources  of  the  Union  in- 
one  superintending  government,  where  alone 
they  can  be  exercised  with  effect  In  granting 
to  the  Federal  Government  certain  exclusive 
national  powers,  you  invest  all  their  inddental 
rights.  The  tenn  exclusive  involves  every  right 
or  autiiority  necessary  to  tiieir  execution.  This 
revision  and  negative  of  the  laws  is  nothing 
more  than  giving  a  farther  security  to  these 
rights.  It  is  only  authorizing  Congress  to  pro- 
tect the  powers  you  delegate,  and  prevent  any 
interference  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
States.  It  is  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  making  such  laws  as  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  proper  objects  of  State  Legislation, 
but  it  is  to  prevent  their  annexing  to  laws  of 
this  kind,  provisions  which  may  in  their  nature 
interfere  with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
authorily.    It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a 
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general  reg:olation  wliioh  is  benefieial  to  the 
oonfederaoy,  may  be  considered  oppressive  or 
icgQrioas,  by  a  particalar  State.  In  a  mixed 
government,  composed  of  so  many  varions  in- 
terests, it  will  be  impossible  to  finune  general 
systems,  operating  eqnally  upon  all  its  mem- 
bers. Tlie  common  benefit  mnst  be  tlie  crite- 
rion, and  each  State  mnst,  in  its  torn,  be  obliged 
to  yield  some  of  its  advantages.  If  it  was  pos- 
sible completely  to  draw  the  distingoishing  Mne, 
so  as  to  reserve  to  the  States  the  legidative 
rights  they  ought  to  retain,  and  prevent  tiieir 
exceeding  them,  I  sbonld  not  obiect;  bat  it 
will  be  found  exceedingly  difficulty  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  leave  them  only  a  r^ht 
to  pass  an  act,  without  revision  or  control,  and 
they  will  certainly  abuse  it.  The  only  mode 
that  I  can  think  of  for  qualifying  it,  is  to  vest 
a  power  somewhere^  in  each  State,  capable  of 
giving  their  acts  a  limited  operation,  until  the 
sense  of  Congress  can  be  known.  To  those 
who  have  not  sufficiently  examined  the  nature 
of  our  Federal  system,  and  the  causes  of  its 
present  weakness  and  disorders,  this  curb  upon 
the  State  legislatures  may  perhaps,  appear  an 
improper  attempt  to  acquire  a  dangerous  and 
minecessary  power.  I  am  afraid- die  greater 
part  of  our  citizens  are  of  this  class,  and  that 
there  are  too  few  among  them,  either  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  own  Republic,  or  with 
those  of  the  same  tendency  which  have  preceded 
it.  Though  our  present  disorders  must  be  at- 
tributed in  the  first  instance,  to  the  weakness 
and  inefficiency  of  our  government,  it  must  still 
be  confessed,  they  have  been  precipitated  by 
the  refractory  and  inattentive  conduct  of  the 
States;  most  of  which  have  neglected  alto- 
gether the  performance  of  their  federal  duties, 
and  whenever  their  State-policy  or  interests 
prompted,  used  their  retained  sovereignty  to 
the  injury  and  disgrace  of  the  Federal  head. 
Nor  can  any  other  conduct  be  expected,  while 
they  are  suffered  to  consider  themselves  as  dis- 
tinct sovereignties,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
as  parts  of  a  common  government.  The  United 
States  can  have  no  danger  so  much  to  dread, 
as  that  of  disunion ;  nor  has  the  Federal  Gov- 
•emment,  when  properly  formed,  any  thing  to 
fear,  but  from  the  licentiousness  of  its  members. 
We  have  no  hereditary  monarchy  or  nobles, 
with  all  their  train  of  infiuence  or  corruption, 
to  contend  with ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  form  a 
Federal  Aristocracy.  Parties  may  for  a  time 
prevail  in  the  States,  but  the  establishment  of 
an  aristocratic  infiuence  in  the  councils  of  the 
Union,  is  remote  and  doubtful  It  is  the  anar- 
chy, if  we  may  use  the  term,  or  rather  worse 
than  anarchy,  of  a  pure  democracy,  which  I 
fear.  Where  the  laws  lose  their  respect,  and 
the  magistrates  their  authority ;  where  no  per- 
manent security  is  ffiven  to  the  property  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens;  and  no  measures 
pursued  but  such  as  suit  the  temporary  interest 
and  convenience  of  the  prevailing  parties,  I 
cannot  figure  to  myself  a  government  more 
truly  degrading;  and  yet^  such  has  been  the 


fate  of  an  the  andent,  and  probably  wHl  be,  of 
all  the  modem  Republics.  The  progress  has 
been  regular,  from  order  to  licentiousness ;  from 
licentiousness  to  anarchy ;  and  from  thrace  to 
despotism.  If  we  review  the  ancient  confede- 
racies of  Greece,  we  shall  find  that  each  of 
them  in  their  turn,  became  a  prey  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  their  members,  who,  reftunng  to 
obey  the  Federal  head,  and  upon  all  occasiom 
insulting  and  opposing  its  authority,  afibrded 
an  opportunity^  to  foreign  powers  to  interfers 
and  subvert  them.  There  is  not  an  example  in 
history,  of  a  confederacy's  being  enslaved  or 
ruined  by  the  invasions  of  the  supreme  authofr- 
ity,  nor  is  it  scarcely  possible,  for  depending  for 
support  and  maintenance  upon  the  members,  it 
wm  always  be  in  i^eir  power  to  check  and 
prevent  its  injuring  ^em.  The  Helvetic  and 
Belgic  confederacies,  which,  if  we  except  the 
Gryson  league,  are  the  only  governments  that 
can  be  called  republics  in  Europe,  have  the 
same  vices  with  the  ancients.  Tne  too  great 
and  dangerous  Influence  of  the  parts — an  influ- 
ence that  will  sooner  or  later  subject  them  to 
the  same  fate.  In  short,  from  their  example, 
and  fh>m  our  own  experience,  there  can  be  no 
truth  more  evident  than  this,  that,  unless  oor 
government  is  consolidated,  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable, by  retarenchinff  the  State  authorities,  and 
concentring  as  much  force  and  vigor  in  the 
Union,  as  are  adequate  to  its  exigencies,  we 
shall  soon  be  a  divided  and  consequently  an 
unhappy  people.  I  shall  ever  consider  the  re- 
vision and  negative  of  the  State  laws,  as  one 
great  and  leading  step  to  this  reform,  and  have 
therefore  conceived  it  proper,  to  bring  it  into 
view. 

The  next  article  proposes  to  invest  a  number 
of  exclusive  rights,  delegated  by  the  present 
confederation,  with  this  alteration:  that  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  unqualified  power  of  rais- 
ing troops,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  in 
any  manner  the  Union  may  direct.  It  does  not 
confine  them  to  raise  troops  by  quotas  on  par- 
ticular States,  or  to  give  them  the  richt  of  ap- 
pointing regimental  officers,  but  enables  Con- 
gress to  raise  troops  as  they  shall  think  proper, 
and  to  appoint  all  the  officers.  It  also  contains 
a  provision  for  empowering  Oongress  to  levy 
taxes  upon  the  States,  agreeable  to  the  rale  now 
in  use,  an  enumeration  of  the  white  inhabitant^ 
and  three-fifths  of  other  descriptions. 

The  7th  article  invests  the  United  States 
with  the  complete  power  of  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  Union,  and  levying  such  inmosts 
and  duties  upon  the  same,  for  the  use  of  ti»e 
United  States,  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  Con- 
gress, be  necessary  and  expedient  So  mnch 
has  been  said  upon  the  subjects  of  regulating 
trade  and  levying  an  impost,  and  the  States 
have  so  gener^y  adopted  them,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  this  article.  The 
intention  is,  to  invest  the  United  States  with 
the  power  of  rendering  our  maritime  regnla- 
tions  uniform  and  efficient,  and  to  enable  tiieoi 
j  to  raise  a  revenue  for  federal  purposes,  unoon- 
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troUable  hj  the  Statef.  I  thought  it  improper 
to  fix  the  peroehtase  of  the  imposts,  beoaose  it 
18  to  be  presomed  their  pmdenoe  will  never 
suffer  them  to  impose  such  duUes  as  a  fair  trade 
will  not  bear,  or  sndi  as  may  promote  smug- 
gling. Bat  as  &r  as  our  oommeroe  will  bear, 
or  is  capable  of  yielding  a  revenue,  without  de- 
preaung  it,  I  am  of  opinion  they  should  have  a 
right  to  dk-ect  The  surrendering  to  the  fed- 
eral goremment  the  complete  management  of 
our  commerce,  and  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
it,  will  serve  to  remove  that  annual  dependence 
on  the  States,  which  has  already  so  much  de- 
ceived, and  will,  should  no  more  effectual  means 
be  devised,  in  the  end  £itally  disappoint  us. 
This  article  will,  I  think,  be  generuly  agreed 
to  by  the  States.  The  measure  of  regulating 
trade  is  nearly  assented  to  by  all,  and  the  only 
objections  to  the  impost  being  from  New  York, 
MMul  entirely  of  a  constitutional  nature,  must  be 
removed  by  the  powers  being  incorporated 
with  and  becoming  a  part  of  uie  federal  sys- 
tem. • 

The  8th  article  only  varies  so  £&r  from  the 
present,  as  in  the  article  of  the  Post  Office,  to 
g^ve  the  federal  government  a  power  not  only 
to  exact  as  much  postage  as  will  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  the  office,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
reusing  a  revenue.  Congress  had  this  in  con- 
templation some  time  since,  and  there  can  be 
BO  objection,  as  it  is  presumed,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  Post  Office  will  be  capable  of 
yielding  a  considerable  sum  to  the  public 
treasury. 

The  9th  article,  respecting  the  appointment 
of  federal  courts  for  deciding  territorial  contro- 
versies between  different  States,  is  the  same 
with  that  in  the  confederation;  but  this  may 
with  propriety  be  left  to  the  supreme  Judicial. 

The  10th  article  gives  Congress  a  right  to  in- 
stitata  all  such  offices  as  are  necessary  for  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  the  Union ;  of  erecting  a 
federal  indicial  court  for  the  purposes  therein 
^Mcified ;  and  of  appointing  courts  of  Admiral- 
tj  for  the  trial  of  maritime  causes  in  the  States 
respectively.  The  institution  of  a  federal  Judi- 
cial upon  the  principles  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle, has  been  long  wanting.  At  present  there 
is  no  tribunal  in  the  Union  c^[>able  of  taking 
cognizance  of  their  officers  who  shall  misbehave 
in  any  of  their  depajrtments,  or  in  their  ministe- 
rial capacities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  For  this,  as  well  as  the  trial  of  ques- 
^ns  arising  on  the  law  of  nations,  the  con- 
ttroction  of  treaties,  or  any  of  the  regulations 
of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  their  powers,  or 
wherein  tiiey  may  be  a  party,  there  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a  Judidal,  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  confederacy;  lor  securing  whose  in- 
dependence and  integrity  some  adeauate  pro- 
vision must  be  made,  not  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  legislature.  As  the  power  of  deciding 
finally  in  cases  of  appeal,  and  all  maritime  reg- 
ulations are  to  be  vested  in  the  United  States, 
the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  several  States, 
which  are  to  be  goveniad  altogether  by  thehr 


regulaticms  and  the  civil  law,  ought  also  to  be 
i^pointed  by  them ;  it  will  serve  as  well  to  se- 
cure the  uprightness  of  the  Judges,  as  to  pre- 
serve an  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  maritime 
cases  throughout  the  Union. 

The  exclusive  right  of  coining  money — ^regu- 
lating its  alloy,  and  determining  in  whi^  species 
of  money  the  common  treasury  shall  be  sup- 

E lied— is  essential  to  assuring  the  federal  twMo, 
f  you  allow  the  States  to  coin  money,  or  emit 
bilk  of  credit,  they  will  force  you  to  take  them 
in  payment  for  federal  taxes  and  duties,  for  the 
certain  consequence  of  either  introducing  base 
coin,  or  depreciated  paper,  is  the  banishing 
q>ecie  out  of  circulation ;  and  though  Congress 
may  determine  that  nothing  but  specie  shidl  be 
received  in  payment  of  federal  taxes  or  duties, 
yet,  while  the  States  retain  the  rights  they  at 
present  possess,  they  will  always  have  it  in 
their  power,  if  not  totally  to  defeat,  yet  very 
much  to  retard  and  confuse  the  collection  of 
fdderal  revenues.  The  payments  of  the  respec- 
tive States  into  the  treasury,  either  in  taxes  or 
impostSj  ought  to  be  regular  and  uniform  in 
proportion  to  their  abilities;  no  State  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  others,  but  all  alike  in  actual  money. 
There  can  be  no  other  mode  of  ascertaining  this 
than  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  exdusive 
right  of  coining,  and  determining  in  what  man- 
ner the  federal  taxes  shall  be  paid. 

In  all  those  important  questions,  where  the 
present  confederation  has  made  the  assent  of 
nine  States  necessary,  I  have  made  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  when  assemUed 
in'  Congress,  and  added  to  the  number  the  reg- 
ulation of  trade,  and  acts  for  levying  an  impost 
and  raising  a  revenue.  These  restraints  have 
ever  app^u^  to  me  proper;  and  in  determin- 
ing questions  whereon  the  political  hi^>pine6S 
and  perhaps  existence  of  the  Union  may  de- 
pend, I  think  it  unwise  ever  to  leave  the  de- 
cision to  a  mere  minority.  No  acts  of  this  kind 
should  pass,  unless  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
are  of  opinion  they  are  beneficial,  it  may  then 
be  presumed  the  measure  is  right ;  but  when 
merely  a  minority  determines,  it  will  be  doubt- 
ful ;  and  in  questions  of  this  magnitude,  where 
their  propriety  is  doubtfhl,  it  will  in  general  be 
safest  not  to  adopt  them. 

The  exclusive  right  of  establishing  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  militia  of  the 
United  States,  ought  certainly  to  be  vested  in 
the  federal  coun<»ls.  As  standing  armies  are 
Qcmtrwrj  to  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the 
States  and  the  nature  of  our  government,  the 
only  immediate  aid  and  suf^rt  tiiat  we  can 
look  up  to,  in  case  of  necessity,  is  the  militia. 
As  tiie  several  States  form  one  government, 
united  for  their  common  benefit  and  security, 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  a  nation — their 
militia  therefore  should  be  as  far  as  possible  na- 
tional—an uniformity  in  discipline  and  regula- 
tions should  pervade  the  whole;  otherwise^ 
when  the  militia  of  several  States  are  required 
to  act  together,  it  will  be  difficult  to  combine 
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their  operations,  from  the  oonfosion  a  difTerenoe 
of  discipline  and  military  habits  wiU  prodaoe. 
Independent  of  oar  being  obliged  to  rely  on  the 
militia  as  a  security  a^painst  foreign  invasions 
or  domestic  convnlsions,  they  are  in  &ot  the 
only  adequate  force  the  Union  possess,  if  any 
should  be  requisite  to  coerce  a  refractory  or 
negligent  member,  and  to  carry  the  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  Congress  into  execution.  This, 
as  well  as  the  ca^es  I  have  alluded  to.  will  some- 
times make  it  proper  to  order  the  militia  of  one 
State  into  another.  At  present  the  United 
States  possess  no  power  of  oirecting  tibe  militia, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  States  to  carry  their 
recommendations  upon  this  subject  into  execu- 
tion. While  this  dependence  exists,  like  all 
thehr  other  reliances  upon  the  States  for  meas- 
ures they  are  not  obliged  to  adopt,  the  federal 
views  and  designs  must  ever  be  delayed  and 
disappointed.  To  place  therefore  a  necessary 
and  constitutional  power  of  defence  and  co- 
ercion in  the  hands  of  the  federal  authority, 
and  to  render  our  militia  uniform  and  national, 
I  am  decidedly  in  opinion  they  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  establishing  regulations  for 
their  government  and  discipline,  which  the 
States  should  be  bound  to  comply  with,  as  well 
as  with  their  requisitions  for  any  number  of 
militia,  whose  march  into  anotiber  State  the 
public  safety  or  benefit  should  require. 

In  every  confederacy  of  States,  fonned  for 
their  general  benefit  and  security,  there  ought 
to  be  a  power  to  oblige  the  parties  to  fm^ish 
their  respective  quotas  without  the  possibility 
of  neglect  or  evasion; — there  is  no  such  clause 
in  the  present  confederation,  and  it  is  therefore 
without  this  indispensable  security.  Experi- 
ence Justifies  me  in  asserting  that  we  may  de- 
tail as  minutely  as  we  can,  the  duties  of  the 
States,  but  unless  thev  are  assured  that  these 
duties  will  be  required  and  ^iforced,  the  details 
will  be  regarded  as  nugatory.  Ko  government 
has  more  severely  felt  the  want  of  a  coercive 
power^  than  the  United  States;  for  want  of  it, 
the  principles  of  the  confederation  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity  in  the  hour  of  the 
most  pressing  necessity,  and  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  its  existence;  nor  are  we  to  expect 
they  will  be  more  attentive  in  future.  Unless 
there  is  a  compelling  principle  in  the  confeder- 
acy, there  must  be  an  ii^justice  in  its  tendencv; 
it  will  expose  an  unequal  proportion  of  the 
strength  and  resources  of  some  of  the  States, 
to  the  hazard  of  war  in  defence  of  the  rest — 
the  first  principles  of  Justice  direct  that  this 
danger  should  be  provided  against — many  of 
the  Sti^tes  have  certainly  shown  a  disposition 
to  evade  a  performanoe  of  l^eir  federal  duties, 
and  throw  the  burden  of  government  upon 
their  neighbors.  It  is  against  this  shameful 
evasion  in  the  delinquent  this  forced  assump- 
tion in  the  more  attentive,  I  widi  to  provide, 
and  they  ought  to  be  guarded  against  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  Unless  this  power  of  co- 
ercion is  infused,  and  exercised  when  necessary, 
the  States  will  most  assuredly  ne^ect  their  du- 


ties. The  consequence  is  eitiier  a  dissolntion 
of  the  Union,  or  an  unreasonable  saorifioe  bj 
those  who  are  diq^wsed  to  support  and  num- 
tain  it 

The  article  empowering  the  United  States 
to  admit  new  States  into  the  oonfsderaflj,  ii 
become  indi^>ensable,  from  the  separation  of 
certain  districts  from  the  original  States-«Dd 
the  increasing  population  and  oonsequ^ioe  of 
the  western  territory.  I  have  also  added  m 
article  authorizing  the  United  States,  vpoa 
petition  from  the  minority  of  the  citiiois  of 
any  l^tate  or  convention  authorized  for  tiiat 
purpose,  and  of  the  legislature  of  tiie  State  to 
which  they  wish  to  be  annexed,  or  of  t^ 
States  among  which  they  are  willing  to  be  di- 
vided, to  consent  to  such  function  or  divisioa, 
<m  the  terms  mentioned  m  tiie  article.  The 
inequality  of  the  federal  members,  and  the 
number  of  small  States,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  of  our  Union*  It  is  to  be  ho^  tfaii 
inconvenience  will,  in  time,  correct  itself;  ind 
that  the  smaller  States,  being  fatigued  with  the 
expense  of  their  State  systems,  and  mortified 
at  their  want  of  importance,  will  be  indined 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  larger,  hj 
being  annexed  to  and  becoming  a  part  of  their 
governments.  I  am  informed  sentiments  of  this 
kind  already  prevail ;  and,  in  order  to  encoiu> 
age  propositions  so  generally  beneficifd,  a  pow- 
er should  be  vested  in  the  Union,  to  accede  to 
them  whenever  theyare  made. 

The  Federal  Government  should  also  possess 
the  exclusive  right  of  declaring  on  what  tenns 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  naturaliistioii 
should  be  extended  to  foreigners.  At  present 
the  citizens  of  one  State  are  entitied  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  in  every  State.  Hence  it  fal- 
lows, that  a  foreigner  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  one,  becomes  en- 
titied to  them  in  all  The  States  differed  widel J 
in  their  regulations  on  this  subject  I  have 
known  it  already  productive  of  inconvenience^ 
and  think  they  must  increase.  The  younger 
States  will  hold  out  every  temptation  to  for- 
eigners, by  making  the  admission  to  offices  le« 
difficult  in  their  governments,  than  the  older. 
I  b^eve  in  some  States,  the  residence  which 
will  enable  a  foreigner  to  hold  any  office,  will 
not  in  others  entitie  him  to  a  vote.  To  i^^>^ 
this  power  generally  useful,  it  must  be  jrfsoed 
in  the  Union,  where  alone  it  can  be  eqnslv 
exercised. 

The  16th  article  proposes  to  dedare  that  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  necessary  to  the  United 
States  to  recommend  the  grant  of  anyadditios* 
al  powers,  that  the  assent  of  a  given  nniDber 
of  the  States  shall  be  suffident  to  invest  them 
and  bind  the  Union  as  fully  as  if  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  all  the  Stst» 
The  principles  of  this,  and  the  article  whitf» 
provides  for  the  fhture  alteration  of  the  const*- 
tution  by  its  being  first  agreed  to  in  OoMpetf, 
and  ratified  by  a  certain  proportion  of  thelegto* 
latures,  are  precisely  the  same ;  they  both  go  w 
destroy  that  unanimity,  which,  upon  these  oo- 
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oasioDs,  the  present  system  has  onfortiinatelj 
made  necessary ; — ^the  propriety  of  this  altera- 
tion has  been  so  frequently  suggested,  that  I 
^lall  only  observe,  that  it  is  to  this  unanimous 
oonsent)  the  depressed  situation  of  the  Union 
is  undoubtedly  owing.  Had  the  measures  re- 
commended by  Congress  and  assented  to,  some 
of  them  by  eleven  and  others  by  twelve  of  the 
States,  been  carried  into  execution,  how  differ- 
ent would  have  been  the  complexion  of  public 
affairs?  To  this  weak,  this  absurd  part  of  the 
government,  may  all  our  distresses  be  fairly  at- 
tributed. 

If  the  States  were  equal  in  size  and  impor- 
tance, a  minority  of  the  legislatures  might  be 
■offioient  for  the  grant  of  any  new  powers ;  but 
di^roportioned  as  they  are  and  must  continue 
for  a  time,  a  larser  number  cuay  now  in  pru- 
dence be  required; — ^but  I  trust  no  ^vemment 
will  ever  again  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
whose  alteration  cannot  be  effected  but  by  the 
assent  of  all  its  members.  The  hazardous  sit- 
uation tiie  United  Netherlands  are  frequently 
placed  in  on  this  account,  as  well  as  our  own 
mortifying  experience,  are  sufficient  to  warn  us 
from  a  dsAger  which  has  already  nearly  proved 
flEktaL  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  government  so 
perfect  as  to  render  alterations  unnecessary; 
we  must  expect  and  provide  for  them.  But 
difficult  as  the  forming  a*perfect  government 
would  be,  it  is  scarcely  more  so,  thiui  to  induce 
thirteen  separate  legislatures  to  think  and  act 
alike  upon  one  subject; — the  alterations  that 
nine  thmk  necessary,  ought  not  to  be  impeded 
by  four — a  minority  so  inconsiderable  snould 
he  obliged  to  yield.    Upon  this  principle,  the 

J^reeent  articles  are  formed,  and  are,  in  my 
adgment,  so  obviously  proper,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  remark  farther  upon  them. 

There  is  also  in  the  articles  a  provision  re- 
specting the  attendance  of  the  members  of  both 
Uoosee ;  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  the 
Judges  of  their  own  rules  and  proceedings, 
nominate  their  own  officers,  and  be  obliged, 
after  accepting  their  appointments,  to  attend 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  legislature ;  the  pen- 
alties  nnder  which  their  attendance  is  required, 
are  such  as  to  insure  it,  as  we  are  to  suppose  no 
man  would  willingly  expose  hims^  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  disqualification.  Some  effectual 
mode  must  be  adopted  to  compel  an  attend- 
ance, as  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
must  depend  on  its  formation; — the  inconven- 
iences  arising  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  re- 
preaentation,  have  been  frequently  and  severely 
felt  in  Congress.  The  most  important  ques- 
tions have,  on  this  account,  been  delayed,  and 
I  believe  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  they  have  not  lately  had 
■dch  a  representation  as  will  enable  them  to 
proceed  on  business  of  consequence.  Punctu- 
alitr  Is  essential  in  a  government  so  extensive, 
and  where  a  part  of  Uie  members  come  fh>m 
considerable  distancea,  and  of  course,  have  no 
fanmediate  calls  to  divert  their  attention  from 
the  public  business,  those  who  are  in  the  vicin- 
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ity  should  not  be  suffered  to  disappoint  them ; 
if  the  power  of  compelling  their  attendance  is 
necessary,  it  must  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of 
the  constitution  which  the  States  will  be  bound 
to  execute ;  at  present,  it  is  contended  that  no 
such  authority  exists;  that  the  members  of 
Congress  are  only  responsible  to  the  State  they 
represent,  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  that 
shameM  remissness  in  forming  the  Federal 
council,  which  has  been  so  derogating  and  in- 
jurious to  the  Union.  The  article  I  have  in- 
serted b  intended  to  produce  a  reform,  and  I 
do  not  at  present  discover  a  mode  in  which  the 
attendance  of  the  members  can  be  more  effect- 
ually enforced. 

The  next  article  provides  for  the  privilege 
of  the  writ- of  habeas  corpus — ^the  trial  by  iury 
in  all  cases,  criminal  as  well  as  civil — the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  prevention  of  religious 
tests  as  qualifications  to  offices  of  trust  or  emol- 
ument. The  three  first  essential  in  free  gov- 
ernments ;  the  last  a  provision  the  world  will 
expect  from  you,  in  the  establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem founded  on  Republican  principles,  and  in 
an  age  so  liberal  and  enlightened  as  the  pres- 
ent. 

There  is  also  an  authority  to  the  national 
legislature,  permanentiy  to  fix  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  to  authors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  performances  and  dis- 
coveries, and  to  establish  a  Federd  University. 

There  are  other  articles,  but  of  subordinate 
consideration.  In  opening  the  subject,  the 
limits  of  my  present  observations  would  only 
permit  me  to  touch  the  outiines;  in  these  I 
have  endeavored  to  unite  and  apply,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  our  Union  would  permit,  the  ex- 
cellencies of  such  of  the  State  Constitutions  as 
have  been  most  approved.  The  first  object 
with  the  convention  must  be  to  determine  on 

{principle — ^the  most  leading  of  these  are,  the 
ust  proportion  of  representation,  and  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  the  powers  of 
government  In  order  to  bring  a  system 
founded  on  these  principles  to  the  view  of  tiie 
convention,  I  have  sketched  the  one  which  has 
Just  been  read— I  now  submit  it  with  deference 
to  their  consideration,  and  wish,  if  it  does  not 
appear  altogether  obiectionable,  ^at  it  may  be 
referred  to  the  exammation  of  a  committee. 

There  have  been  frequent,  but  unsuccessfri], 
attempts  by  Congress,  to  obtdn  fh>m  the  States 
the  grant  of  additional  powers,  and  such  is  the 
dangierous  situation  in  which  their  negligence 
and  inattention  have  placed  the  federal  con- 
cerns, that  nothing  less  than  a  convention  of 
the  States  could  probably  prevent  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Whether  we  shall  be  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  concur  in  measures  calculated  to  re- 
move these  difficulties,  and  render  our  govern- 
ment firm  and  energetic,  remains  to  be  proved. 
A  change  in  our  political  system  is  inevitable ; 
the  States  have  wisely  foreseen  this,  and  pro- 
vided a  remedy.  Congress  have  sanctioned  it. 
The  consequences  may  be  serious  should  the 
convention  dissolve  without  conung  to  some 
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determination.  I  dread  even  to  think  of  the 
event  of  a  convulsion,  and  how  mnch  the  in- 
effectual assemblage  of  this  body  may  tend  to 
produce  it  Our  citizens  would  then  suppose 
that  no  reasonable  hope  remained  of  quietly 
removing  the  public  embarrassment,  or  of  pro- 
viding by  a  well-formed  government  for  the 
protection  and  happiness  of  the  people, — they 
might  possibly  turn  their  attention  to  eiSecting 
that  by  force,  which  had  been  in  viun  constitu- 
tionally attempted. 

I  ought  again  to  apologize  for  presuming  to 
intrude  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject  of  such 


difficulty  and  importance.  It  is  one  that  I  have 
for  a  considerable  time  attended  to.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  convention  will,  at  fint, 
be  inclined  to  proceed  as  far  as  I  have  in- 
tended ;  but  this  I  think  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  upon  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  relative  situation  of  the  Union,  and  its 
members,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  policy 
of  concentring  in  the  federal  head,  a  complete 
supremacy  in  the  affairs  of  government;  leav- 
ing only  to  the  States  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  management  of  their  intenal 
oonoema. 
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LUTHER  MARTIN. 

Thb  anoestors  of  Lnther  Martin  oame  originally  fr<»n  England.  His  father  was  a  worthy 
and  indostrioos  fSarmer,  who,  with  a  brother,  emignkted  from  Piscataqna,  in  New  England,  and 
aettled  on  the  Raritan  Biver,  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  time  when  a  greater  portion  of  that  colony 
was  a  dense  wilderness.  Lather  was  bom  in  New  Bnmswick,  in  the  year  1744.  He  was  the 
third  of  nine  children.  His  early  days  were  spent  chiefly  in  the  labors  of  his  father's  farm ;  his 
leisure  hoars  only  being  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  was  placed  in  a  grammar  schod,  where  he  acquired  the 
radiments  of  the  Latin  language,  and,  in  September,  1762,  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  At  that  institution  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  greatness.  With  the  other  classical  exercises  at  college,  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
French  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Martin  were  poor,  and  unable  to  afibrd  a 
liberal  education  to  any  of  their  sons  but  Luther,  and  as  an  equiT^ent  for  the  additional  labor 
which  his  two  elder  brothers  had  undergone  for  the  support  of  his  father-s  family,  while  he  was 
in  college,  he  conveyed  to  them  a  small  tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  him  by  his  grand- 
father for  his  own  support  In  speaking  of  his  education,  the  only  inheritance  he  received 
from  his  parents,  he  remarks,  "  it  b  a  patrimony,  for  which  my  heart  beats  toward  them  a  more 
grateful  remembrance,  than  had  they  bestowed  upon  me  the  gold  of  Peru  or  the  gems  of 
Golconda."* 

Having  determined  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  left  his  home,  and 
shortly  after  took  charge  of  a  school  at  Queenstown,  in  Queen  Anne^s  county,  Maryland.  Here 
he  remiuned  until  AprU,  1770,  earnestly  devoUng  himself  to  the  double  duty  of  preceptor  and 
Btudent  at  law.  Among  many  valuable  acquaintances  he  made  here,  was  Mr.  Solomon  Wright, 
who  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  his  library,  and  viewed  him  as  a  member  of  his  family. 
In  1771  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continuing  his  legal  studies  until  the  next 
year,  he  went  to  WiUiamsburgh,  then  the  chief  city  of  Virginia,  where  the  general  court  was 
then  in  session.  Here  he  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
were  George  Mason,  John  Randolph,  George  Wyeth,  and  Patrick  Henry. 

So<»i  after,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Northampton,  Virginia,  and  its 
Ticinity,  and  was  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  the  courts  of  Somerset  and  Worcester,  the  former 
of  which  he  chose  as  a  place  of  residence.  His  practice  here  was  large  and  lucrative,  amount- 
ing, as  he  informs  us,  *'to  about  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum; ''  this,  however,  was  some- 
what diminished  on  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  splendid  capabilities 
were  at  this  time  fully  appreciated,  and  he  was  considered  *^  one  of  the  most  able  hiwyers  at  the 
bar.^  As  an  evid^ce  of  his  success  in  practice,  the  following  fiust  is  recorded,  that  in  thirty 
criminal  cases,  in  which  he  was  employed  as  counsel,  ^twenty-nine^'  of  his  clients  were 
acquitted.! 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  on  various  committees  to  oppose  the  claims  and  resist  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  British  crown.  His  services  at  this  time  were  marked  and  important,  ^^  throughout 
which,'^  to  use  his  own  expression,  ^not  only  myself  but  many  others,  did  not  lie  down  one 


•  Modern  Ontitiida,  by  Lniker  Martin,  of  MarTUmd,  iMgt  ISl 
tHaUoulPdrtnitOiUery.   Aitldo  Luther  Mnrttn. 
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night  on  their  beds,  without  the  hazard  of  waking  on  board  a  British  armed  ship,  or  in  the 
other  world."  The  Howes,  on  their  way  to  the  Chesapeake  Baj,  published  a  prodamadon, 
addressed  to  the  people  of  that,  part  of  the  United  States,  against  which  thej  were  directing 
their  military  operations.  This  proclamation  was  answered  in  an  address  to  the  Howes,  bj 
Mr.  Martin.  About  the  same  time  he  published  an  address  To  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Petwuula 
between  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Chesapeake^  to  the  Southward  of  the  British  Lines, 

He  was  appointed  attomej-general  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  February,  1778.  In  this 
office  the  fearlessness  of  his  character,  his  uncompromising  regard  for  truth  and  justice,  and  his 
extensive  legal  knowledge,  were  most  strikin^y  exhibited.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coo- 
Tention,  in  1787,  he  opposed  the  forming  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  its 
earliest  stages,  and  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  several  States  for  their  adoption,  he  addressed 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  endeavoring  to- obtain  their  disapproval  of  it. 

Associated  with  R.  Goodloe  Harper  and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  he  was  engaged,  in  1804,  in  the 
defence  of  Judge  Chase,  then  one  of  the  justices  of  the  SuperiDr  Court  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  impeached  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  malfeasance  in  office.  With  Judge  Chase  he 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  he  viewed  him  as  a  friend ;  '^  though 
that  circumstance,''  he  said,  in  his  opening  argument,  "would  be  a  sufficient  inducement  for  me 
to  appear  in  his  defence,  I  am  at  this  time  actuated  by  superior  motives.  I  consider  this  cause 
not  only  of  importance  to  the  respondent  and  his  accusers,  but  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  general 
(whose  eyes  are  now  fixed  upon  us),  and  to  their  posterity,  for  the  decision  at  this  time  will 
establish  a  most  important  precedent  as  to  ftiture  cases  of  impeachment  After  a  powerful 
and  learned  argument,  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted.  In  1807  Mr.  Martin  was  engaged  in  the  de- 
fence of  Aaron  Burr,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  in  preparing  the  means  of  a  military  ei^^editicn 
against  Mexico^  a  territory  (f  the  King  <f  Spain^  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
His  friendship  for  Burr  and  his  course  at  this  trial,  excited  the  ill-will  of  President  Jefierson. 
"Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin,  asparticeps  criminis  with  Burr?''  says  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  George  Hay,  the  conductor  of  the  prosecution ;  "  Gray  bell  will  fix  upon  him  misprison  at 
treason  at  least;  and  at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will  put  down  at  least  this  unprincipled  and  im- 
pudent federal  bull-dog,  and  add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  defenders  of  Burr  are 
all  his  accomplices.  It  will  explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to  the  '  dd  of  his  honor- 
able friend,'  abandoning  his  dionts  and  their  property  during  a  session  of  a  principal  court  in 
Maryland."*  Throughout  the  trial  Mr.  Martin  displayed  the  warmest  friendship  for  Burr,  en- 
tering, from  day  to  day,  into  a  recognizance  for  his  appearance  before  the  bar  of  the  court 
Burr  was  acquitted. 

In  1814  Mr.  Martin  was  elevated  to  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  the 
city  and  county  of  Baltimore,  and  four  years  after,  was  agidn  qualified  as  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  and  district  attorney  of  Baltimore,  but  was  prevented  from  performing  the  duties  of  those 
positions,  by  declining  health.  Shortly  after  this  period  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  whidi 
almost  totally  destroyed  his  faculties ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth  of  July,  1826,  he  died,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  and  dient,  Aaron  Burr,  who  fiuthfrilly  paid 
him  the  last  rites  of  kindness,  in  the  imbecility  of  his  age,  in  return  for  the  valuable  services 
which  Martin  had  rendered  him  when  he  was  in  the  fdll  vigor  and  glory  of  manhood. 

^*  As  a  lawyer,"  says  his  biographer,  **Mr.  Martin  was  learned,  dear,  and  solid.  His  mind 
was  so  completely  stored  with  the  principles  of  legal  science,  and  his  professional  suocarscj  was 
•0  generally  acknowledged,  that  his  mere  opinion  was  considered  law,  and  i^  now  deemed  sound 
auUiority  before  any  American  tribunal.  His  cast  of  mind  was  less  brilliant  than  solid.  He 
ordinarily  commenced  his  efibrts  at  the  bar  with  a  long  and  tedious  exordium.  He  seemed  to 
labor  amid  the  vast  mass  of  genertd  matters  at  the  commencement  of  his  speeches,  sometimes 
continuing  for  an  hour  in  a  conftised  essay,  and  then  suddenly  springing  off  upon  his  track  with 
a  cogent  and  well-compacted  argument  *  *  *  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  geoeroos 
fedings;  but  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  was  rigorous  and  unyieiding.t 


*  J«ffenK»ii*i  Works,  toL  fl^  pago  99L 

tNfttlona]  Portrait  GaUeiy.    Arttole,  Latber  Mvtia. 
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The  following  information,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Qeneral  Convention,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1787,  was  delivered  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  hj  Mr. 
Martin,  early  in  the  year  1788.  When  called 
upon  he  addressed  the  Honse  nearly  as  follows  :* 

Since  I  was  notified  of  the  resolve  of  this 
honorahle  Hoase,  that  we  shonld  attend  this 
day,  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  convention,  my  time 
Las  necessarily  heen  taken  up  with  hosiness, 
and  I  have  also  heen  obliged  to  make  a  Journey 
to  the  Eastern  Shore.  These  circnmstanoes 
have  prevented  me  from  being  as  well  prepared 
as  I  conld  wish  to  give  the  information  re- 
quired. However,  the  few  leisure  moments  I 
eonld  spare,  I  have  devoted  to  refreshing  my 
memory,  by  looking  over  the  papers  and  notes 
in  my  possession ;  and  shall,  with  pleasure,  to 
the  l>est  of  my  abilities,  render  an  account  of 
my  conduct 

It  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  the  con- 
Tention  immediately  on  my  appointment.  I 
took  my  seat,  I  believe,  about  the  Sth  or  9th 
of  June.  I  found  that  Qovemor  Randolph,  of 
Virginia^  had  laid  before  the  convention  certain 
propositions  for  their  consideration,  which  have 
been  read  to  this  House  by  my  honorable  col- 
league ;  and  I  believe  he  has  very  faithfully  de- 
tailed the  substance  of  the  speech  with  whidi 
the  business  of  the  convention  was  opened; 
for,  though  I  was  not  there  at  the  time,  I  saw 
notes  which  had  been  taken  of  it 

The  members  of  the  convention  from  the 
States  came  there  under  different  powers ;  the 
greatest  number,  I  believe,  under  powers  nearly 
Uie  same  as  those  of  the  delegates  of  this  State. 
Some  came  to  the  convention  under  the  former 
appointment,  authorizing  the  meeting  of  dele- 
gates merely  to  regulate  trade.  Those  of  Dela- 
ware were  expressly  instructed  to  agree  to  no 
BYStem  which  should  take  away  from  the  States 
^t  equality  of  suffk'age  secured  by  the  original 
articles  of  confederation.  Before  I  arrived,  a 
number  of  rules  had  been  adopted  to  regulate 
the  proceediuffs  of  the  convention,  by  one  of 
which,  seven  States  might  proceed  to  business, 
and  consequently  four  States,  the  m^ority  of 
that  number,  might  eventually  have  agreed 
mx>n  a  ^stem  which  was  to  afflict  the  whole 
Union.  By  another,  the  doors  were  to  be  shut, 
and  the  whole  proceedings  were  to  be  kept 


*  A  report  of  this  speeoh  vm  not  taken  at  the  time  of  its 
deUreiy.  Snbeeqnentlj  Mr.  Martin  oommonicated  It,  to- 
gether vlth  a  letter,  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  0.  Deye,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  soon  after  It  vas  published  In 
a  pamphlet,  with  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  remarks  relatlTe  to  a  standing  armj  and  a 
bUl  of  rights. 


secret;  and  so  fiu*  did  this  rule  extend,  that  we 
were  thereby  prevented  fi^m  corresponding 
with  gentlemen  in  the  different  States  upon  the 
subjects  under  our  discussion — a  circumstance, 
su*,  which  I  confess  I  greatly  regretted.  I  had 
no  idea  that  all  the  wisdom,  integrity,  and 
virtue  of  this  State,  or  of  the  odiers,  were 
centred  in  the  convention.  I  wished  to  have 
corresponded  fi^y  and  confidentially  with 
eminent  political  characters  in  my  own  and 
other  States— not  implicitly  to  be  dictated  to 
by  them,  but  to  give  their  sentiments  due 
weight  and  consideration.  So  extremely  soli- 
citous were  they  that  their  proceedings  should 
not  transpire,  that  ^e  members  were  prohibit- 
ed even  from  taking  copies  of  resolutions,  on 
which  the  convention  were  deliberating  or 
extracts  of  any  kind  from  the  journals,  without 
formally  moving  for,  and  obtaining  permission, 
by  a  vote  of  the  convention  for  that  purpose. 

You  have  heard,  sir,  the  resolutions  which 
were  brouffht  forward  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  conduct  of  Virginia  when 
our  confederation  was  entered  into.  That  State 
then  proposed,  and  obstinately  contended,  con- 
trary to  the  sense  o^  and  unsupported  by, 
the  other  States,  for  an  equality  of  suiOfrage, 
founded  on  numbers,  or  some  such  scale,  which 
should  give  her,  and  certain  other  States,  influ- 
ence in  the  Union  over  the  rest  Pursuant  to 
that  spirit  which  then  characterized  her,  and 
uniform  in  her  conduct,  the  very  second  resolve 
is  calculated  expressly  for  that  purpose—to 
give  her  a  representation  proportionea  to  her 
numbers, — ^as  if  the  want  of  that  was  Uie  prin- 
cipal defect  in  our  original  system,  and  this 
alteration  the  great  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  we  had  experienced  under  our  present 
government 

The  object  of  Virginia  and  other  large  States, 
to  increase  their  power  and  influence  over  the 
otiiers,  did  not  escape  observation.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  discussed  with  great  cool- 
ness in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
ffor  the  convention  had  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  deliberate  upon 
the  propositions  delivered  hi  by  the  honorable 
member  fix)m  Virginia.)  Hopes  were  formed 
that  the  f&rther  we  proceeded  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  resolutions;  the  better  the  House 
might  be  satisfled  of  the  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing them,  and  that  they  would  finally  be  reject- 
ed by  a  minority  of  the  committee.  If;  on  the 
contrary,  a  m^ority  should  report  in  their 
fiivor,  it  was  oonsideo^  that  it  would  not  pre- 
clude the  members  from  bringing  forward  and 
submitting  any  other  system  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  convention ;  and  acconlingly,  while 
those  resolves  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  Committee  of  tiie  Whole  House,  a  number 
of  the  members  who  disapproved  them  were 
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preparing  another  sjatem,  snch  aa  they  thon|;ht 
more  oondnoive  to  the  happineea  and  welnre 
of  the  States.  The  propositions  originally  sab- 
mitted  to  the  convention  having  been  debated, 
and.  ondergone  a  variety  of  alterations  in  the 
coarse  of  oar  proceedings,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hoase,  by  a  small  minority,  agreed 
to  a  report,  which  I  am  happy,  sir,  to  have  in 
my  power  to  lay  before  yoo.  It  was  aa  fol- 
lows : — 

^*  1.  Betohed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  a  national  government  ooght 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, jadidary,  and  executive. 

*^  2.  That  the  legislative  ought  to  consist  of 
two  branches. 

**  8.  That  the  members  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  for  the  term 
of  three  years;  to  receive  fixed  stipends,  by 
which  they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  national  treasury ;  to  be  ineligible  to 
any  office  established  hj  a  particular  State,  or 
under  the  aathority  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  particularly  belonging  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  branch,  during  the  term  of 
service,  and  under  the  national  government,  for 
the  space  of  one  year  after  its  expiration. 

**4.  That  the  members  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  in- 
dividual legislatures ;  to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty 
years  at  least;  to  hold  their  offices  for  a  term 
sufficient  to  insure  their  independency,  namely, 
seven  years,  one-third  to  go  out  bieimiolly,  to 
receive  fixed  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be 
compensated  for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to 
public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  national 
treasury;  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office  by  a 
particmar  State,  or  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  those  peculiarly  belong- 
ing to  the  functions  of  the  second  In^nch, 
during  the  term  of  service,  and  under  the  na- 
tional government,  for  the  space  of  one  year 
after  its  expiration. 

^  5.  That  each  branch  ought  to  possess  the 
right  of  originating  acts. 

^*  6.  That  the  national  legislature  ou^t  to  be 
empowered  to  ei\|oy  the  l^^ative  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  confederation,  and  more- 
over to  legislate  in  all  cases  to  which  the  sepa- 
rate States  are  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
rupted oy  the  exercise  of  individual  legishition ; 
to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
StiUes,  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
leg^atnre  of  the  United  States,  the  articles  of 
union,  or  any  treaties  subsisting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Union. 

'^7.  That  the  right  of  sufEWige,  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  ought  not  to 
be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  tiie  aj*ti- 
des  of  comederation,  but  according  to  some 
equitable  rate  of  representation;  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  numb^  of  white,  and 
other  firee  citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age, 


sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to 
servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons  not  compreh^ided  in  ^e 
foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not  pay- 
ing taxes,  in  eaon  State. 

^*  8.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  second 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  first. 

^  9.  That  a  national  executive  be  instituted, 
to  consist  of  a  single  person,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  national  legislature  for  the  term  ot  seven 
years,  with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
national  laws ;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  casee  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  to  be  ineligible  a 
second  time,  and  to  be  removable  on  impeach- 
ment and  conviction  of  malpractice  or'  neglect 
of  duly ;  to  receive  a  fixed  stipend,  by  which 
he  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of  his 
time  to  public  service,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

^^  10.  That  tiie  national  executive  shall  have 
a  right  to  negative  any  legislative  act,  which 
shall  not  afterwards  be  passed  unless  by  two- 
thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legnblatare. 

**  11.  That  a  national  judiciary  be  established, 
to  consist  of  one  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the  second  branch 
of  the  national  legislature,  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavigr,  and  to  receive  punctu- 
ally, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminu- 
tion shall  be  made,  so  as  to  afiect  the  persons' 
actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or 
diminution. 

*'  12.  That  the  national  legislature  be  em- 
powered to  appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

^^18.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  which  respect 
the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  cases 
arising  under  tiie  laws  of  the  United  States,  im- 
peachments of  any  national  officer,  and  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

'^14.  Iteiolved^  That  provision  ouaht  to  be 
made  for  the  admission  or  States  lawfully  arising 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether 
f^om  a  voluntary  junction  of  government,  terri- 
tory, or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  num- 
ber of  voices  in  the  national  legislature  less 
than  the  whole. 

**  15.  Be9oheAy  That  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  continuance  of  Congress,  and 
their  authority  and  privilcjsea,  until  a  given  day 
after  the  reform  of  the  articles  of  union  shall  M 
adopted,  and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  en- 
gagements. 

**  Id.  That  a  republican  constitution  and  its 
existing  laws  ought  to  be  guarantied  to  each 
State  by  the  United  States. 

'*17.  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  amendment  of  the  articles  of  union  when- 
soever it  shall  seem  necessary. 

'^18.  That  the  legislative,  exeotitive,  and 
judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  States, 
ought  to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  artir 
des  of  the  union. 
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^  19.  That  the  amendments  whioh  shall  be 
offered  to  the  confederation  by  this  convention, 
ought,  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  ap- 
probation or  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
assembly  or  assemblies,  recommended  by  the 
legislatures,  to  be  expressly  chosen  by  the 
people,  to  consider  and  decide  thereon.** 

lliese  propositions,  sir,  were  acceded  to  by  a 
minority  of  the  members  of  the  committee — a 
system  by  which  the  large  States  were  to  have 
not  only  an  inequality  of  suffrage  in  tbe  first 
branch,  but  also  the  same  inequality  in  the 
second  branch,  or  Senate.  However,  it  was 
not  designed  the  second  branch  should  consist 
of  the  same  number  as  the  first  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Senate  should  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  formed  on  the  following  scale : — 
Virginia  to  send  five,  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts each  four ;  South  Oarolina,  North  Oaro- 
lina,  Iforyland,  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
two  each,  and  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Khode  Island,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia, 
each  of  them  one.  Upon  this  plan,  the  three 
large  States,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, would  have  thirteen  senators  out  of 
twenty-eight — almost  one  half  of  the  whole 
number,  fifteen  senators  were  to  be  a  quorum 
to  proceed  to  business;  those  three  States 
would,  therefore,  have  thirteen  out  of  that 
quorum.  Having  this  inequality  in  each  branch 
of  tiie  legislature,  it  must  be  evident,  sir,  that 
they  would  make  what  laws  they  pleased,  how- 
ever injurious  or  disagreeable  to  the  other 
States,  and  that  they  would  always  prevent  the 
other  States  fix)m  making  any  laws,  however 
necessary  and  proper,  if  not  a^eeable  to  the 
views  of  those  three  States.  They  were  not 
only,  sir,  by  this  system,  to  have  such  an  undue 
superiority  in  making  laws  and  regulations  for 
the  Union,  but  to  have  the  same  superiority  in 
the  appointment  of  the  President,  the  judges, 
and  all  other  oflScers  of  government. 

Hence  these  three  States  would,  in  reality, 
have  the  appointment  of  the  President,  judges, 
and  all  other  officers.  This  President,  and 
these  judges,  so  appointed,  we  mav  be  morally 
certdn,  would  be  citizens  of  one  of  those  three 
States;  and  the  President,  as  appointed  by 
them,  and  a  citizen  of  one  of  them,  would 
espouse  their  interests  and  their  views,  when 
they  came  in  competition  with  the  views  and 
interests  of  the  other  States.  This  President, 
so  appointed  by  the  three  large  States,  and  so 
unduly  under  their  influence,  was  to  have  a 
negative  upon  every  law  that  should  be  passed, 
wj^ch,  if  negatived  by  him,  was  not  to  take 
effect  unless  assented  to  by  two-thh^  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature — a  provision  which 
deprived  ten  States  of  even  the  faintest  shadow 
of  Vb^ly ;  for  if  they,  by  a  miraculous  una- 
nimity, having  all  their  members  present^  should 
outvote  the  other  three,  and  pass  a  law  contrary 
to  their  wishes,  those  three  large  States  need 
only  procure  the  President  to  negative  it,  and 
thereoy  prevent  a  possibility  of  its  ever  taking 
eSkctf  because  the  representatives  of  those  three 


States  would  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  (almost  one  half)  of  the  representatives 
in  each  branch.  And,  sir,  this  government,  so 
organized,  with  all  this  undue  superiority  in 
those  three  large  States,  was,  as  you  see.  to 
have  a  power  of  negativing  the  laws  P&ss^  by 
every  State  legislature  in  ths  Union.  Whether, 
therefore,  laws  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ma- 
ryland, New  York,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  or  of 
any  other  of  the  ten  States,  for  the  r^ulation 
of  their  internal  police,  should  take  ef^t,  and 
be  carried  into  execution,  was  to  depend  on  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  representatives  of  Virginia^ 
Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts. 

This  system  of  slavery,  which  bound  hand 
and  foot  ten  States  in  the  Union,  and  placed 
them  at  the  mercy  of  the  other  three,  and  un- 
der the  most  altject  and  servile  subjection  to 
them,  was  approved  by  a  mtdorlty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  and  reported  by  the 
committee. 

On  this  occasion,  the  House  will  recollect 
that  the  convention  was  resolved  into  a  Oom- 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  Of  this  committee  Mr. 
Grorham  was  chairman.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington was  then  on  the  floor,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion with  the  other  members  of  the  convention 
at  large,  to  oppose  any  system  he  thought  inju- 
rious, or  to  propose  anv  alterations  or  amend- 
ments he  thought  benetfciaL  To  these  proposi- 
tions, so  reported  bv  the  committee,  no  opposi- 
tion was  given  by  tnat  illustrious  personage,  or 
by  the  president  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  both  appeared  cordially  to  approve  them, 
and  to  give  them  their  hearty  concurrence. 
Yet  this  system,  I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  member  in  this  House  would  ad- 
vocate, or  who  would  hesitate  one  moment  in 
saying  it  ought  to  be  rcnected.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  in  compliance  with  the  duty  I 
owe  this  honorable  body,  not  with  a  view  to 
lessen  those  exalted  diaracters,  but  to  show  how 
&r  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  may  be  led  to 
adopt  very  improper  measures,  through  error  in 
judgment,  State  mfluence,  or  by  other  causes ; 
and  to  show  that  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suffer  our 
eyes  to  be  so  far  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of 
names  as  to  run  blindfolded  into  what  may  be 
our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  revere  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages as  much  as  any  man  here.  No  man  has 
a  higher  sense  of  the  important  services  they 
have  rendered  this  country.  No  member  of 
the  convention  went  there  more  disposed  to 
pay  deference  to  their  opinions.  But  I  should 
little  have  deserved  the  trust  this  State  reposed 
in  me,  if  I  could  have  sacrificed  its  dearest  in- 
terests to  my  complaisance  for  their  sentiments. 

When,  contrary  to  our  hopes,  it  was  found 
that  a  nu^ority  of  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion had,  in  the  committee,  agreed  tp  the  sys- 
tem I  have  laid  before  you,  we  then  thought  it 
necessary  to  bring  forward  the  propositions 
which  such  of  us  who  had  disapproved  the 
plan  before  had  prepared.  The  members  who 
prepared  tiiese  resolutions  were  principally  of 
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the  Oonneoticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland  delations.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Jerseys,  laid  them  before 
the  conventioa.  Of  these  propositions  I  am  in 
posseedon  of  a  copy,  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
read  to  yon. 

These  propositions  were  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  Unfortunately, 
the  New  Hampshire  delegation  had  not  yet 
arrived ;  and  the  sickness  of  a  relation  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  M^Henry  obliged  him  still  to  be  ab- 
sent— a  ciroomstanoe,  sir,  which  I  considered 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  Maryland  thereby  was 
represented  by  only  two  delegates,  and  they 
nxihappily  differed  very  widely  in  their  senti- 
ments. 

The  result  of  the  reference  of  these  last  pro- 
positions to  a  committee,  was  a  speedy  and 
nasty  determination  to  reject  them.  I  doubt 
not,  sir,  to  those'  who  consider  them  with  at- 
tention, so  sudden  a  r^ection  will  appear  sur- 
prising; but  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  you, 
that,  on  our  meeting  in  convention,  it  was  soon 
found  there  were  among  us  three  parties  of  very 
different  sentiments  and  views: — 

One  party^  whose  object  and  wish  it  was  to 
abolish  and  annihilate  all  State  governments, 
and  to  bring  forward  one  general  government 
over  this  extensive  continent,  of  a  monarchical 
nature,  under  certain  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions. Those  who  openly  avowed  this  senti- 
ment were,  it  is  true,  but  few ;  yet  it  is  equally 
true,  sir,  that  there  was  a  considerable  number 
who  did  not  openly  avow  it,  who  were,  by  my- 
self and  many  others  of  the  convention,  consid- 
ered as  being  in  reality  favorers  of  that  senti- 
ment, and,  acting  upon  those  principles,  covertlv 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect  what  they  well 
knew  openly  and  avowedly  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. The  second  party  was  not  for  the 
abohtion  of  the  State  governments,  nor  for  the 
introduction  of  a  monarchical  government  under 
any  form ;  but  they  wished  to  establish  such  a 
system  as  oould  give  their  own  States  undue 
power  and  influence,  in  the  government,  over 
the  other  States. 

A  third  party  was  what  I  considered  truly 
federal  and  republican.  This  party  was  nearly 
equal  in  number  with  the  other  two,  and  was 
composed  of  the  delegations  from  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  part 
from  Maryland ;  also  of  some  individuals  from 
other  representations.  This  party,  su-,  were  for 
proceeding  upon  terms  of  federal  equality ;  they 
were  for  taking  our  present  federal  system  as 
the  basis  of  theur  proceedings,  and,  as  far  as  ex- 
perience had  shown  us  that  there  were  defects, 
to  remedy  those  defects ;  as  far  as  experience 
had  shown  that  other  powers  were  necessary  to 
the  federal  government,  to  give  those  powers. 
They  considered  this  the  object  for  which  they 
were  sent  by  their  States,  and  what  their  States 
expected  from  them.  They  urged  that  if;  ^ter 
domg  this,  experience  should  show  that  there 
still  were  defects  in  the  system,  (as  no  doubt 
there  would  be,)  the  same'  good  sense  that  in- 


duoed  this  convention  to  be  oaSed,  would  < 
the  States,  when  they  found  it  neoeanry,  to  call 
another ;  and  if  that  convention  should  act  with 
the  same  moderation,  the  members  of  it  would 
proceed  to  correct  such  errors  and  defects  as 
experience  should  have  brought  to  light— that, 
by  proceeding  in  this  tndn.  we  should  have  a 
prospect  at  length  of  obtaining  as  perfect  a  siys- 
tem  of  -federal  government  as  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we,  contrary  to  ^ 

gurpose  for  which  we  were  intrusted,  consider- 
ig  ourselves  as  master-builders,  too  proud  to 
amend  our  original  government,  should  d^nol- 
ish  it  entirely,  and  erect  a  new  system  of  our 
own,  a  short  time  might  show  the  new  aystem 
as  defective  as  the  old,  perhaps  more  so.  I&ould 
a  convention  be  founa  necessary  agidn^  if  the 
members  thereof  acting  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, instead  of  amending  and  correcting  its  de- 
fects, should  demolish  that  entirely,  and  bring 
forward  a  third  system,  that  also  might  soon  be 
found  no  better  than  either  of  the  former;  and 
thus  we  might  always  remain  young  in  govern- 
ment, and  always  .suffering  the  inconveniences 
of  an  incorrect,  imperfect  system. 

But,  sir,  the  favorers  of  monarchy,  and  those 
who  wished  the  total  abolition  of  State  govern- 
ments,—  well  knowing  that  a  government 
founded  on  truly  federal  principles,  the  ba:d8 
of  which  were  the  thirteen  State  governments 

S reserved  in  full  force  and  energy,  would  be 
estructive  of  their  views ;  and  knowing  they 
were  too  .weak  in  numbers  openly  to  bring  for- 
ward their  system;  conscious,  also,  that  the 
people  of  America  would  reject  it  if  proposed 
to  them,— joined  their' interest  with  that  narty 
who  wished  a  system  giving  particular  States 
the  power  and  influence  over  the  others,  pro- 
curing, in  return,  mutual  sacrifices  frt>m  them, 
in  giving  the  government  great  and  undefined 
powers  as  to  its  legislative  and  executive ;  well 
knowing  that,  by  departing  from  a  federal  sys- 
tem, they  paved  the  way  for  their  &vorite  ob- 
ject— ^the  aestruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  the  introduction  of  monarchy.  And  hence, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  apprehend,  in  a  great  measure, 
arose  the  objections  of  those  honorable  members, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gerry.  In  every  thing  that 
tended  to  give  the  large  States  power  over  ^e 
smaller,  the  first  of  those  gentlemen  could  not 
forget  ne  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Dominion: 
nor  could  the  latter  forget  that  he  represented 
old  3£assachusetts ;  that  part  of  the  system 
whic^  tended  to  ^ve  those  States  power  over 
the  others  met  with  their  perfect  approbation. 
But  when  they  viewed  it  charged  with  such 
powers  as  would  destroy  all  State  govemmenta, 
their- own  as  well  as  the  rest, — ^when  they  saw 
a  ]h'esident  so  constituted  as  to  differ  finom  a 
monarch  scarcely  but  in  name,  and  having  it  in 
his  power  to  become  such  in  reality  when  he 
pleased,— they,  being  republicans  and  federal- 
ists, as  &r  as  an  attachment  to  their  own  States 
would  permit  them,  warmly  and  zealously  op- 
posed those  parts  of  the  system.    From  these 
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different  toitiiiMnts,  and  from  this  oombination 
9i  interest,  I  apprehend,  sir,  prooeeded  the  &t6 
of  what  was  <^ed  the  Jersey  resoltitions,  and 
iSb»  r^K>rt  made  bj  the  committee  of  the  whole 
fioQse. 

The  Jersey  propositions  being  thus  r^ected, 
the  oonvention  took  np  those  reported  by  the 
committee,  and  proceeded  to  debate  them  by 
paragraphs.  It  was  now  that  they  who  disap- 
proTod  the  report  foand  it  necessary  to  make  a 
warm  and  decided  oppodtion,  which  took  place 
upon  the  discossion  of  the  seventh  resolation, 
which  related  to  the  inequality  of  representation 
in  the  first  branch.  Those  who  advocated  this 
inequality,  urged,  that,  when  the  articles  of 
confederation  were  formed,  it  was  only  from 
necessity  and  expediency  that  the  States  were 
admitted  each  to  have  an  equal  vote ;  but  that 
cor  situation  was  now  altered,  and,  therefore, 
those  States  who  considered  it  contrary  to  their 
interest  would  no  longer  abide  by  it  They 
idd  no  State  ought  to  wish  to  have  influence 
in  government,  except  in  proportion  to  what  it 
contributes  to  it ;  that  if  it  contributes  but  lit- 
tle, it  ought  to  have  but  a  small  vote ;  that  tax- 
ation and  representation  ought  always  to  go 
together ;  that,  if  one  State  had  sixteen  times 
as  many  inhabitants  as  another,  or  was  sixteen 
times  as  wealthy,  it  ought  to  have  sixteen  times 
as  many  votes ;  that  an  inhabitant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ought  to  have  as  much  weight  and  conse- 
quence as  an  inhabitant  of  Jersey  or  Delaware ; 
that  it  was  oontrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  hu- 
man mind — vrhat  the  large  States  would  never 
submit  to ;  that  the  laige  States  would  have 
great  objects  in  view,  in  which  they  would 
never  permit  the  smaller  States  to  thwart  them; 
that  equality  of  suffrage  was  the  rotten  part  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  this  was  a  happy 
time  to  ge£  clear  of  it.  In  fine,  it  was  the 
poison  which  contaminated  our  whole  sys- 
tem, and  the  source  of  aU  the  evils  we  expe- 
rienced. 

This,  sir,  is  the  substance  of  the  arguments, 
—if  arguments  they  may  be  called, — ^which  were 
used  in  favor  of  inequfdity  of  suflPrage.  Those 
who  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage  took  the 
matter  up  on  the  ori^al  principles  of  govern- 
ment They  urged  toat  all  men,  considered  in 
a  state  of  nature,  before  any  government  is 
formed,  are  equally  free  and  independent,  no 
one  having  any  right  or  authority  to  exercise 
power  over  another,  and  this  without  any  re- 
gard to  difiTerence  in  personal  strength,  under- 
standing, or  wealth — tnat,  when  such  individu- 
als enter  into  government,  they  have  each  a 
right  to  an  equal  voice  In  its  first  formation,  and 
afterwards  have  each  a  right  to  an  equal  vote 
in  every  matter  which  relates  to  their  govern- 
ment:—that  if  it  could  be  done  conveniently, 
they  have  a  right  to  exercise  it  in  person: 
where  it  cannot  be  done  in  person,  but,  for  con- 
venience, representatives  are  appointed  to  act 
for  them,  every  person  has  a  right  to  an  equal 
vote  in  choosing  that  representative  who  is  in- 
trusted to  do,  for  Ihe  whole,  that  which  the 


whole,  if  they  could  assemble,  might  do  in  per- 
son, and  in  the  transacting  of  which  each  would 
have  an  equal  voice : — ^that  if  we  were  to  admit, 
because  a  man  was  more  wise,  more  strong,  or 
more  wealthy,  he  should  be  entitled  to  more 
votes  than  another,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  that  other,  and 
would  reduce  him  to  slavery. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  ten  individuals,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  about  to  enter  into  government, 
nine  of  whom  are  equally  wise,  equally  strong, 
and  equally  wealthy ;  the  tenth  is  ten  times  as 
wise,  ten  times  as  strong,  or  ten  times  as  rich : 
i^  for  this  reason  he  is  to  have  ten  votes  for 
each  vote  of  either  of  the  others,  the  nine  might 
as  well  have  no  vote  at  all — since,  though  the 
whole  nine  might  assent  to  a  measure,  yet  the 
vote  of  the  tenth  would  countervail,  and  set 
aside  all  their  votes.  If  this  tenth  approved  of 
what  they  wished  to  adopt,  it  would  be  well ; 
but  if  he  disapproved,  he  could  prevent  it;  and 
in  the  same  manner  he  could  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  measure  he  wished,  contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  all  the  others,  he  having  ten  votes, 
and  the  others  altogether  but  nine.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  on  these  principles,  the  nine  would 
have  no  will  nor  discretion  of  their  own,  but 
must  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  tenth :  to  him  they  would  be  as 
absolutely  slaves  as  any  negro  is  to  his  master. 
If  he  did  not  attempt  to  carry  into  execution 
any  measures  injurious  to  the  other  nine,  it 
could  only  be  said  that  they  had  a  ffood  master; 
they  wodd  not  be  the  less  slaves,  because  they 
would  be  totally  dependent  on  the  will  of  an- 
other, and  not  on  their  own  wilL  They  might 
not  feel  their  chains,  but  they  would,  notwith- 
standing, wear  them ;  and  whenever  their  mas- 
ter plec^ed,  he  might  draw  them  so  tight  as  to 
gall  them  to  the  bone.  Hence  it  was  urged,  the 
inequality  of  representation,  or  giving  to  one 
man  more  votes  than  another,  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  &c.,  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  should  be  adopted,  in  fovor  of  one 
or  more,  in  that  proportion  are  the  others  en- 
slaved. It  was  urged  that,  though  every  indi- 
vidual should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  even  the  superior  wealth  strength, 
or  understanding,  would  give  great  and  undue 
advantages  to  those  who  poss^sed  them — ^that 
wealth  attracts  respect  and  attention ;  superior 
strength  would  cause  the  weaker  and  more  fee- 
ble to  be  cautious  how  they  offended,  and  to 
put  up  with  small  injuries  rather  than  engage 
in  an  unequal  contest.  In  like  manner,  supe- 
rior understanding  would  give  its  possessor 
many  opportunities  of  profitmg  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  ignorant 

Having  thus  established  these  princ^>les  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  individuals  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  what  is  due  to  each  on  entering 
into  government, — ^principles  established  by 
every  writer  on  liberty, — they  proceeded  to 
show  that  States,  when  once  formed,  are  con- 
sidered, with  respect  to  each  other,  as  individ- 
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nals  in  a  state  of  natnre;  that,  like  individuals, 
•ach  State  is  coi^dered  equally  free  and  equally 
independent,  the  one  havinff  no  right  to  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  otner,  though  more 
strong,  more  wealthy,  or  abounding  with  more 
inhabitants — ^that,  when  a  number  of  States 
unite  themselves  under  a  federal  government, 
the  same  principles  apply  to  them  as  when  a 
number  of  individual  men  unite  themselves 
nnder  a  State  government — ^that  every  argu- 
ment which  shows  one  man  ought  not  to  have 
more  votes  than  another,  because  he  is  wiser, 
stronger,  or  wealthier,  proves  that  one  State 
ought  not  to  have  more  votes  than  another,  be- 
cause it  is  stronger,  richer,  or  more  populous ; 
and  that,  by  giving  one  State,  or  one  or  two 
States,  more  votes  than  the  others,  the  others 
thereby  are  enslaved  to  such  State  or  States, 
having  the  greater  number  of  votes,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  before  put  of  indi- 
viduals, when  one  has  more  votes  than  the 
others — that  the  reason  why  each  individual 
man,  in  forming  a  State  government,  should 
have  an  equal  vote,  is,  because  each  individual, 
before  he  enters  into  government,  is  equally 
fr^e  and  independent;  so  each  State,  when 
States  enter  into  a  federal  government  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  vote,  because,  before  they 
entered  into  such  federal  government,  each 
State  was  equally  free  and  equally  independent — 
that  adequate  representation  of  men,  formed 
into  a  State  government,  consists  in  each  man 
having  an  equal  voice ;  either  personally,  dr  if 
by  representatives,  that  he  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  choosing  the  representatives — so  ade- 
quate representation  of  States  in  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, consists  in  each  State  having  an  e<|ual 
voice,  either  in  person  or  by  its  representative, 
in  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  federal 
government— that  this  adequacy  of  representa- 
tion is  more  important  in  a  federal,  than  In  a 
State  government,  because  the  members  of  a 
State  government,  the  district  of  which  is  not 
very  large,  have  generally  such  a  common  in- 
terest, that  laws  can  scarcely  be  made  by  one 
part  oppresdve  to  the  others,  without  their 
suffering  in  common ;  but  the  different  States 
composing  an  extensive  federal  empire,  widely 
distant  one  from  the  other,  may  have  interests 
so  totally  distinct,  that  the  one  part  might  be 
greatly  benefited  by  what  would  be  destructive 
to  the  other. 

They  were  not  satisfied  by  resting  it  on 
principles ;  they  also  appealed  to  history.  They 
showed  that,  in  the  Amphictyonic  confedera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  cities,  each  city,  however 
different  in  wealth,  strength,  and  other  circum- 
stances, sent  the  same  number  of  deputies,  and 
had  each  an  equal  voice  in  every  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  common  concerns  of  Greece.  It 
was  shown  that,  in  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  confederated  can- 
tons of  Switzerland,  each  canton,  and  each 
province,  have  an  equal  vote,  alUiough  there 
are  as  great  distinctions  of  wealth,  strength, 
population,  and   extent   of  territory,  amcmg 


those  provinces,  and  those  cantons,  as  among 
these  States.  It  was  sud  that  the  maxim,  that 
taxation  and  rq>resentation  oug^t  to  go  to- 
gether, was  true  so  far  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  taxed  who  is  not  represented ;  but  not  in 
the  extent  insisted  uiK>n,  to  wit,  that  the 
quantum  of  taxation  and  representation  ought 
to  be  the  same ;  on  the  contrary,  the  quantum 
of  Vepresentation  depends  upon  the  quantum 
of  freedom,  and  therefore  all,  whether  indi- 
vidual States  or  individual  men,  who  are  equally 
free,  have  a  right  to  equal  representation — that 
to  those  who  insist  that  he  who  pays  the  great- 
est share  of  taxes  ought  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  it  is  a  sufiScient  answer  to  say, 
that  this  rule  would  be  destructive  of  the  liberty 
of  the  others,  and  would  render  them  slaves  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy — ^that,  if  <m&  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  because  he 
has  more  wealth  to  be  protected  bv  government, 
and  he  receives  greater  benefits  from  the  gov- 
ernment; so,  if  one  State  pays  more  to  the 
federal  government,  it  is  because,  as  a  State,  she 
enjoys  greater  blessings  from  it ;  she  has  more 
wealth  protected  by  it,  or  a  greater  number  of 
inhabitants,  whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages. 

It  was  wrged  that,  upon  these  principles,  the 
Pennsylvanian,  or  inhabitant  of  a  large  State, 
was  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  ii^abitant 
of  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  or  any  other 
State — that  his  consequence  was  to  be  decided 
by  his  situation  in  his  own  State ;  that,  if  he 
was  there  as  free,  if  he  had  as  great  share  in 
the  forming  of  his  own  government,  and  in  the 
making  and  executing  its  laws,  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  other  States,  then  was  he  equally 
important  and  of  equal  consequence.  Suppose 
a  confederation  of  States  had  never  been 
ad<^ted,  but  ev^y  State  had  remayied  abso- 
lutely in  its  independent  situation, — ^no  person 
could,  with  propriety,  say  that  the  citizen  of 
the  large  State  was  not  as  important  as  the  citi- 
zen of  the  smaller.  The  confederation  of  States 
cannot  alter  the  case.  It  was  said  that,  in  all 
transactions  between  State  and  State,  the  tn^ 
dom,  independence,  importance,  and  conse- 
quence, even  the  individuality,  of  each  dtizen 
of  the  different  States,  might  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  swallowed  up  or  concentrated  in  the 
independence,  the  fireedom.  and  the  individual- 
ity, of  the  State  of  whicn  they  are  citizens; 
that  the  thirteen  States  are  thirteen  distinct, 
political,  individual  existences,  as  to  each  other; 
that  iJie  federal  government  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  government  over  these  thirteen  poUtical,  in- 
dividual existences,  which  form  the  members  of 
that  government;  and  as  the  largest  State  is 
only  a  single  individual  of  this  government.,  it 
ou^t  to  £ive  only  one  vote;  the  smallest  State, 
also  being  one  individual  member  of  this  govern- 
ment, ought  also  to  have  one  vote.  To  those 
who  urg^  that  the  States  having  equal  suffrage 
was  contrary  to  the  fedings  of  the  human 
heart)  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  admitted  to 
be  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  pride  and  ambi- 
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tion ;  bat  those  were  feeUngs  which  ought  not 
to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

It  was  urged  that  tne  position  that  great 
States  would  have  great  objects  in  Tiew,  in 
'which  they  would  suffer  the  less  States  to 
thwart  them,  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
whjr  inequality  of  representation  ought  not  to 
be  admitted.  If  those  great  objects  were  not 
inconastent  with  the  interest  of  the  less  States, 
they  would  readily  concur  in  them ;  but  if  they 
were  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  a  mi^or* 
ity  of  the  States  composing  the  government,  in 
that  case  two  or  three  States  ought  not  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  aggrandize  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest  To  those  who 
alleged  that  equality  of  suffrage,  in  our  federal 
government)  was  the  poisonous  source  from 
which  all  our  misfortunes  flowed,  it  was  an« 
9wered  that  the  allegation  was  not  founded  in 
iact — that  equality  of  suffrage  had  never  been 
complained  o^  by  the  States,  as  a  defect  in 
our  federal  system — that,  among  the  eminent 
writers,  foreigners  and  others,  who  had  treated 
of  the  defects  of  our  confederation,  and  pro- 
poeed  alterations,  none  had  proposed  an  altera- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  system ;  and  members 
of  the  convention,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
who  advocated  the  equality  of  suffrage,  odled 
upon  their  opponents,  both  in  and  out  of  Oon- 
gress,  and  challenged  them  to  produce  one 
single  instance  where  a  bad  measure  had  been 
adopted,  or  a  good  measure  had  failed  of  adop- 
tion, in  consequence  d  the  States  having  an 
anal  vote.  On  the  contrary,  they  urged  that 
I  onr  evils  flowed  from  the  want  of  power  in 
the  federal  head,  and  that,  let  the  right  of 
suffrage  in  the  States  be  altered  in  any  manner 
whatever,  if  no  greater  powers  were  given  to 
the  government,  the  same  inconveniences  would 
continue. 

It  was  denied  that  the  equality  of  suffrage 
was  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of  neces- 
sity or  expediency ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was 
adopted  on  the  principles  of  the  rights  of  men. 
and  Uie  rights  of  States,  which  were  then  well 
known,  and  which  then  influenced  our  conduct, 
although  now  they  seem  to  be  forgotten.  For 
this,  the  Journalfl  of  Oongress  were  appealed 
ta  It  was  from  them  shown,  that,  when  the 
committee  of  Oongress  reported  to  that  body 
tiiie  articles  of  confederation,  the  very  first 
article  which  became  the  subject  of  discussion 
was  that  respecting  equality  of  suffrage — ^that 
Yiiginia  proposed  divers  modes  of  suffrage,  all 
on  the  principle  of  inequality,  which  were 
almost  unanimouslv  rejected — that,  on  the  ques- 
tion for  adopting  the  article,  it  passed,  Virginia 
being  the  only  State  which  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive—that, after  the  articles  of  confederation 
w&^  sabmitted  to  the  States,  by  them  to  be 
ratified,  almost  every  State  proposed  certain 
amendments,  which  they  instructed  their  dele- 
gates to  endeavor  to  obtain  before  ratification ; 
and  that,  among  all  the  amendments  proposed, 
not  one  State,  not  even  Virginia,  proposed  an 
amendment  of  that  article  securing  the  equality 


of  sufflrage ;  the  most  convincing  proof  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  adopted,  not  from  necessity,  but 
upon  a  taXL  conviction  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  free  ffovernment,  the  States  had  a 
right  to  that  equality  oi  suffrage. 

But,  sir,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  fritility 
of  their  objections  was  shown.  When  driven 
from  the  pretence  that  the  equality  of  snfiVage 
had  been  originally  agreed  to  on  principles  of 
expediency  ai^  necessity,  the  representatives 
of  the  large  States  persisted  in  a  declaration, 
that  they  would  never  agree  to  admit  the 
smaller  States  to  an  equality  of  suff^rage.  la 
answer  to  this,  they  were  informed,  and  in* 
formed  in  terms  the  most  strong  and  energetic 
that  could  possibly  be  used,  tliat  we  never 
would  agree  to  a  system  giving  them  the  undue 
influence  and  superiority  they  proposed-^that 
we  would  risk  every  possible  consequence — that 
from  anarchy  and  confbsion  order  might  arise — 
that  slavery  was  the  worst  that  could  ensue^ 
and  we  considered  the  system  proposed  to  l>e 
the  most  complete,  most  abject  system  of  i^ve- 
ry  that  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised,  under  the 

gretence  of  forming  a  government  for  free 
tates — ^that  we  never  would  submit  tamely 
and  servilely  to  a  present  certain  evil  in  dread 
of  a  foture,  which  might  be  ima^^nary — ^tiiat 
we  were  sensible  the  eyes  of  our  country  and 
the  world  were  upon  us — that  we  would  not 
labor  under  the  imputation  of  being  unwilling 
to  form  a  strong  and  energetic  federal  govern- 
ment; but  we  would  publish  the  system  which 
we  approved,  and  also  that  which  we  opposed, 
and  leave  it  to  our  country  and  the  world  at 
large  to  Jndge,  between  us,  who  best  under- 
stood the  rights  of  freemen  and  free  States,  and 
who  best  advocated  them;  and  to  the  same 
tribunal  we  would  submit^  who  ought  to  be  an-* 
swerable  for  all  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  the  Union,  from  the  convention  break- 
ing up  without  proposing  any  system  to  their 
constituents.  During  this  debate,  we  were 
threatened  that,  if  we  did  not  agree  to  the  sys- 
tem proposed,  we  never  should  nave  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  in  convention  to  delib^to 
on  another;  and  this  was  fi^uentiy  mged. 
In  answer,  we  called  upon  them  to  show  what 
was  to  prevent  it,  and  firom  what  quarter  was 
our  danger  to  proceed.  Was  it  from  a  fbrai«:n 
enemy?  Our  distance  from  Europe,  and  the 
pdiitical  situation  of  that  country,  left  us  but 
little  to  fear.  Was  there  any  ambitious  Stete 
or  States^  who,  in  violation  of  every  sacred  ob- 
ligation,  was  preparing  to  enslave  the  other 
States,  and  raise  itself  to  consequence  on  the 
ruin  of  the  others?  Or  was  there  any  such 
ambitious  individual  f  We  did  not  apprehend 
it  to  be  the  case.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true ;  it 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
sacredly  guard  against  a  system  which  mi^ht 
enable  au  those  ambitions  views  to  be  earned 
into  effect^  even  under  the  sanction  of  the  Con- 
stituticm  and  government.  In  fine,  sir,  all  these 
threats  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  they 
were  told  that  we  apprehended  but  one  reason 
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to  prerent  the  States  meeting  agdn  in  conven- 
tion ;  that,  when  they  disoover^  the  part  this 
convention  had  acted,  and  how  mnch  its  mem- 
bers were  abasing  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
the  States  woold  never  tmst  another  conven- 
tion. 

At  length,  sir,  alter  every  argnment  had  been 
ozhansted  by  the  advocates  of  equality  of  repre- 
sentation, the  question  was  calleo,  when  a  ma- 
jority decided  in  favor  of  the  inequality — ^Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  OaroUna,  and  Geor(^  voting  for  it ; 
Connecticut,  New  Yoric,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, against;  Maryland  divided.  It  may  be 
thought  surprising;  sir,  that  Georgia,  a  State 
now  small,  and  comparatively  tri£ng,  in  the 
Union,  should  advocate  this  system  of  uneaual 
representation,  giving  up  her  present  equality 
in  the  federal  government,  and  sinking  herself 
almost  to  total  insignificance  in  the  scale ;  but, 
sir,  it  must  be  considered  that  Georgia  has  the 
most  extensive  territory  in  the  Union,  being 
larger  than  the  whole  i^nd  of  Great  Britain, 
and  thirty  times  as  large  as  Connecticut.  This 
system  being  designed  to  preserve  to  the  States 
tieir  whole  territory  unbroken,  and  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  new  States  witnin  the  territory 
of  any  of  them,  Georgia  looked  forward  when, 
her  population  being  increased  in  some  measure 
proportioned  to  her  territory,  she  should  rise  in 
the  scale,  and  give  law  to  the  otlier  States ;  and 
hence  we  found  the  delegation  of  Georgia 
warmly  advocating  the  proposition  of  giving  the 
States  unequal  representation.  Next  day,  the 
question  came  on  with  respect  to  the  inequality 
of  representation  in  the  second  branch;  but 
little  debate  took  place ;  the  sutject  had  been 
exhausted  on  the  former  question.  On  the 
votes  being  taken,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
voted  for  tile  inequality.  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,* 
were  in  the  negative.  Georgia  had  only  two 
representatives  on  the  floor,  one  of  whom  (not, 
I  believe,  becMise  he  was  against  the  measure, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  he  would  go  home, 
and  thereby  dissolve  the  convention,  before  we 
would  give  up  the  question)  voted  also  in  the 
negative,  by  which  that  State  was  divided. 
Thus,  sir,  on  this  great  and  Important  part  of 
the  system,  the  convention  being  equally  divi- 
ded,— ^five  States  for  the  measure,  five  against, 
and  one  divided, — ^there  was  a  total  stand ;  and 
we  did  not  seem  very  likely  to  proceed  any 
flEU*ther.    At  length,  it  was  proposed  that  a 


*0n  thU  question,  Hr.  Mutin  was  the  011I7  delegtte  for 
MaryUnd  present,  whioh  clroamttanoe  Monred  tbe  Btate 
a  negattre.  Immediately  after  tbe  question  had  been  taken, 
and  the  president  had  declared  the  Totes,  Mr.  Jenifer  came 
into  the  oonrention ;  when  Mr.  King,  from  Massaehosetts, 
Talolng  himself  on  Mr.  Jenifer  to  dirido  the  State  of  Mary- 
land on  this  qoestion,  aa  he  had  on  the  fonner,  reqneated  of 
the  president  that  the  qaestion  might  be  pat  again.  How- 
erer,  the  motion  was  too  extraordinary  in  its  nature  to  meet 
with 


select  committee  should  be  balloted  for,  com- 
posed of  a  member  fVom  each  State,  which 
committee  should  endeavor  to  devise  some  mode 
of  reconciliation  or  compromise.  I  had  tiie 
honor  to  be  on  that  committee.  We  met,  and 
discussed  the  subject  of  difference. '  Tbe  one 
side  insisted  on  the  inequality  of  snffi^tge  in  both 
branches;  the  other  side,  equality  in  both. 
Each  party  was  tenacious  of  their  sentimentB. 
When  it  was  found  that  nothing  could  induce  ns 
to  yield  the  inequalfty  in  both  brandies,  they  at 
length  proposed,  by  way  of  compromise,  if  we 
would  accede  to  their  wishes  as  to  the  first 
branch,  they  would  agree  to  an  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  second.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  there  wa^  no  merit  in  the  proposal ;  it 
was  only  consenting,  after  they  hf^L  strog^ 
to  put  both  their  feet  on  our  necks,  to  take  one 
of  them  dSf  provided  we  would  consent  to  let 
them  keep  the  other  on;  when  they  knew,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  put  one  foot 
on  our  necks,  unless  we  would  consent  to  it; 
and  that,  by  being  permitted  to  keep  on  that 
one  foot,  they  should  afterwards  be  able  to 
place  the  other  foot  on  whenever  they  pleased. 

They  were  also  called  on  to  inform  us  what 
security  they  could  give  us,  should  we  agree  to 
this  compromise,  that  they  would  abide  hj  the 
plan  of  government  formed  upon  it  any  longer 
than  suited  their  interests,  or  they  found  it  ex- 
pedient. ^  The  States  have  a  ri^t  to  an  equal- 
ity of  representation.  This  is  secured  to  as  bj 
our  present  articles  of  confederation ;  we  are  in 
possession  of  this  right  It  is  now  to  be  torn 
from  us.  What  security  can  you  give  us  that, 
when  you  get  the  power  the  proposed  system 
will  give  you,  when  yon  have  men  and  money, 
you  will  not  force  from  the  States  that  eqnality 
of  suffhige,  in  the  second  brandi,  whi<m  you 
now  deny  to  be 'their  right,  and  only  give  np 
from  absolute  necessity?  Will  you  tell  us  we 
ought  to  trust  you  because  you  now  enter  into  a 
solemn  compact  with  us?  This  you  have  done 
before,  and  now  treat  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt Will  you  now  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  call  on  him  to  guaranty 
your  observance  of  this  compact  ?  The  same 
you  have  formerly  done  for  your  observance  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  which  you  are  now 
violliting  in  the  most  wanton  manner. 

"  The  same  reason  which  you  now  urge,  for 
destroying  our  present  federal  government, 
may  be  urged  for  abolishing  the  system  yon 
propose  to  adopt :  and  as  the  method  prescribed 
by  the  articles  of  confederati<m  is  now  totally 
disregarded  by  you,  as  little  regvd  may  be 
shown  by  you  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the 
amendment  of  the  new  system,  whenever,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  by  the  government,^  yon 
shall  hereafter  be  pleased  to  discard  it  entirely, 
or  so  to  alter  it  as  to  ^ve  youn«lves  all  that 
superiority  which  you  have  now  contended  for, 
and  to  obtain  which  you  have  shown  vouisdvea 
disposed  to  hazard  the  Union." — Such,  sir,  was 
the  language  used  on  that  occasion ;  and  they 
were  told  that,  as  we  could  not  possibly  have  a 
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stronger  tie  on  them  f<^  the  ohserTanoe  of  the 
new  system  than  we  had  for  their  obserTUice 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  (which  had 
proved  totally  insoffioient,)  it  would  he  wrong 
and  imprudent  to  confide  in  them.  It  was 
fiirther  ohserved,  that  the  inequality  of  the  rep- 
resentation would  he  daily  increanng— that 
manv  of  the  States  whose  territory  was  con- 
fined, and  whose  population  was  at  this  time 
large  in  proportion  to  their  territory,  would 
probably,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  years  hence, 
iiaTe  no  more  representatives  than  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  government;  whereas  the  States 
having  extensive  territory,  where  lands  are  to 
be  procured  cheap,  would  be  daily  increasing  in 
the  numb^  of  inhabitants,  not  only  from  propa- 
gidon,  but  from  the  emigration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  States^  and  would  have  soon 
double,  or  perhi^M  treble,  the  numher  of  repre- 
sentatives that,  they  are  to  have  at  first,  and 
thereby  enormously  increase  their  influence  in 
the  national  councils.  However,  the  mi\jority 
of  the  select  conmiittee  at  length  agreed  to  a 
series  of  propositions  by  way  of  compromise, — 
psrt  of  which  related  to  the  representation  in 
the  first  branch,  nearly  as  the  system  is  now 
pabhahed,  and  part  of  them  to  the  second 
branch,  securing  m  that  equal  representation, — 
and  reported  them  as  a  compromise  upon  the 
express  terms  that  they  were  wholly  to  be 
adopted  or  wholly  to  he  rejected.  Upon  this 
oompromise,  a  great  numher  of  the  members  so 
far  engaged  themselves,  that,  if  the  system  was 
progressed  upon  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  com- 
promise, they  would  lend  their  names,  hv  sign- 
uig  it,  and  would  not  actively  oppose  it,  if  their 
States  should  appear  inclined  to  adopt  it  Some, 
however, — ^in  which  number  was  myself — ^who 
joined  in  that  report,  and  agreed  to  proceed 
upon  those  principles,  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
system  would  ultimately  be  formed  upon  it,  ^et 
reserved  to  themselves,  in  the  most  exnhcit 
manner,  the  right  of  finally  giving  a  solemn 
dissent  to  the  system,  if  it  was  Uiought  by  them 
iooonsistent  with  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
their  country.  This,  sir,  will  account  why  the 
genUemen  of  the  convention  so  generally  sign- 
ed their  names  to  the  system; — ^not  because 
they  thought  it  a  proper  one ;  not  because  they 
thoroughly  approved,  or  were  unanimous  for 
it;  but  becwise  they  thought  it  better  than  the 
system  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them. 
This  report  of  the  select  committee  was,  after 
long  dissension,  adopted  by  a  mi^jority  of  the 
convention,  and  the  system  was  proceeded  in 
accordingly.  I  believe  near  a  fortnight — per- 
haps more — ^was  f^ent  in  the  discussion  of  this 
businessi,  during  which  we  were  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  scarce  held  together  hy  the 
i^ngth  of  a  hair,  though  the  public  papers 
were  announcing  our  extreme  unanimity. 

Mr.  SpeakerTi  think  it  my  duty  to  observe 
that,  during  this  struggle  to  prevent  the  large 
States  from  having  lul  power  in  their  han&, 
which  had  nearly  terminated  in  a  dissolution 
of  the  convention,  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that 


either  of  those  illustrious  characters,  the  Hon« 
Hr.  Washington  or  the  president  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  di^>06ed  to  fkvor  the 
claims  of  the  smaller  States  against  the  undue 
superiority  attempted  hy  the  large  States.  On 
the  contrary,  the  honorable  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  a  memher  of  the  committee  of 
compromise,  and  there  advocated  the  right  of 
the  large  States  to  an  inequality  in  both 
branches,  and  only  ultimately  conceded  it  in 
the  second  branch  on  the  principle  of  concilia- 
tion, when  it  was  found  no  other  terms  would 
be  accepted.  This,  sir,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
mention  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  en- 
deavor to  prop  up  a  dangerous  and  defective 
svstem  hy  great  names.  Soon  after  this  period, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Tates  and  Mr.  Lansing,  of  New 
York,  left  us.  They  had  uniformly  opposed  the 
system ;  and,  I  believe,  despairing  of  getting  a 
proper  one  brought  forward,  or  of  rendering 
any  real  service,  uiey  returned  no  more.  The 
propositions  reported  hy  the  Oonunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  having  been  fully  discussed  hy 
the  convention,  and,  with  many  alterations^ 
having  heen  agreed  to  hy  a  minority,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  detail  the  sys- 
tem according  to  the  principles  contained  in 
what  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  majority. 
This  was  likely  to  require  some  time,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Before  the  acyoumment,  I  moved  for  liber^  to 
be  given  to  the  different  members  to  take  cor- 
rect copies  of  the  propositions  to  which  the 
conyention  had  then  agreed,  in  order  that, 
during  the  recess  of  the  convention,  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  connderinff  them,  and, 
if  it  should  be  thought  that  any  alterations  or 
amendments  were  necessary,  that  we  might  he 
prepared,  against  the  convention  met,  to  bring 
them  forward  for  discussion.  But,  sir,  the 
same  ^irit  which  caused  our  doors  to  he  shut, 
our  proceedings  to  be  kept  secret,  our  journals 
to  he  locked  up,  and  everr  avenue,  as  £ar  as 
possible,  to  be  shut  to  public  information,  pre- 
vailed also  in  this  case,  and  the  proposal,  so 
reasonable  and  necessary,  was  rcijected  by  a 
m^ority  of  the  convention;  therehy  preclumng 
even  the  members  themselves  from  the  neces- 
sary means  of  information  and  deliberation  on 
the  important  badness  in  which  they  were  en- 


t  has  heen  observed,  Mr.  Speaker,  hy  my 
honorable  colleagues,  that  the  debate  respecting 
the  mode  of  representation  was  productive  <» 
considerahle  warmth.  This  observation  is  true. 
But,  sir,  it  is  equally  true,  that,  if  we  could 
have  tamely  and  servilely  consented  to  be  bound 
in  chains,  and  meanly  condescended  to  assist  in 
riveting  them  fast,  we  might  have  avoided  all 
that  warmth,  and  have  proceeded  with  as  much 
cahnness  and  coolness  as  any  Stoic  could  have 
wished.  Having  thus,  sir,  given  the  honorable 
memhers  of  this  House  a  short  history  of  some 
of  the  interesting  parts  of  our  proceedings,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  take  up  the  system  published 
by  the  convention,  and  shall  request  your  uw 
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dalgenoe  while  I  make  some  obeenratioDS  <m 
different  parts  of  it,  and  give  70a  sadi  farther 
information  as  maj  be  in  my  power.  [Here 
Mr.  Martin  read  the  first  section  of  the  first 
article,  and  then  proceeded.]  With  respect  to 
this  part  of  the  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  waa 
a  diversity  of  sentiment.  Those  who  were  for 
two  branches  in  the  legislatore — a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate — urged  the  neces- 
sity of  a  second  branch,  to  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  first,  and  nsed  all  those  trite  and  com- 
mon-place argoments  which  may  be  proper  and 
JQst  when  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  State 
government  over  individnals  varionsly  distin- 
gnished  in  their  habits  and  manners,  fortune 
and  rank;  where  a  bodv  chosen  in  a  select 
manner,  respectable  for  their  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, may  bi  necessary,  fi*eqQentIy,  to  prevent 
the  hasty  and  rash  measures  of  a  representation 
more  popular.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
urged  that  none  of  those  arguments  could  with 
propriety  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  fed- 
eral govemment  over  a  number  of  independent 
States — ^that  it  is  the  State  governments  which 
are  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  whether  ricn  or  poor,  or  of  moder- 
ate circumstances,  and  in  which  the  democratic 
and  aristocratic  influence  or  princif^es  are  to  be 
so  blended,  modified,  and  checked,  as  to  prev^it 
oppresnon  and  injury — that  the  federal  govern- 
ment b  to  guard  and  protect  the  States  and 
their  rights,  and  to  regulate  their  common  con- 
cerns— that  a  federal  government  is  formed  by 
the  States,  as  States,  (that  is,  in  their  sovereign 
capacities,)  in  the  same  manner  as  treaties  and 
alliances  are  formed — ^that  a  sovereigntv,  con- 
sidered as  such,  cannot  be  said  to  have  jarrinff 
interests  or  principles,  the  one  aristocratic,  and 
the  other  democratic ;  but  that  the  principles 
of  a  sovereignty,  considered  as  a  sovereignty, 
are  the  same,  whethw  that  sovereignty  is 
m<Hiarchical,  aristocratical,  democratical,  or 
mixed — that  the  history  of  mankind  doth  not 
furnish  an  instance,  from  its  earliest  history  to 
the  present  time,  of  a  federal  government  con- 
stituted of  two  distinct  branches — that  the 
members  of  the  fedfloral  government,  if  appcnnt- 
ed  by  the  States  in  their  State  capacities,  (that 
Ib,  by  their  leffislaturesj  as  they  ought,)  would 
be  select  in  their  choice;  and,  coming  fh>m 
different  States,  having  different  interests  and 
views,  this  di&rence  of  interests  and  views 
would  always  be  a  snflScient  check  over  the 
whole;  and  it  was  ^lown  that  even  Adams, 
who,  the  reviewers  have  lustly  observed,  9^ 
pears  to  be  as  fond  of  checks  and  balances  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  graces, — even  he  de- 
clares that  a  council  consisting  of  one  brandi 
has  always  been  found  sufficient  in  a  federal 
government. 

It  was  urged,  that  the  government  we  were 
forming  was  not  in  reality  a  federal,  but  a  na- 
tional, government,  not  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  preservation,  but  the  abolition  or 
consolidation,  of  all  State  governments — that 
we  appeared  totally  to  have  forgotten  the  bua- 


ness  for  which  we  were  sent,  and  the  sitoatirai 
of  the  countrv  for  which  we  were  preparing 
our  system — that  we  had  not  been  sent  to  fonn 
a  government  over  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
couffldered  as  individuals^-that,  as  individuals, 
they  were  all  sul^ect  to  their  respective  State 
governments,  which  governments  would  still 
remain  though  the  federal  government  sboold 
be  dissolved — that  the  system  of  government 
we  were  intrusted  to  prepare,  was  a  govern- 
ment over  these  thirteen  States;  butthat^in 
our  proceedings,  we  adopted  principles  which 
would  be  right  and  proper  only  on  the  suppon- 
tion  that  there  were  no  State  governments  at 
all,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  thb  extennve 
continent  were,  in  th^  individual  capad^, 
without  government,  and  in  a  state  of  nature— 
that,  acccu-dingly,  the  system  proposes  the  legis- 
lature to  consist  of  two  brandies,  the  one  to  be 
drawn  from  the  people  at  large,  immediately, 
in  their  individual  capadty;  the  other  to  be 
chosen  in  a  more  select  manner,  as  a  check  upon 
the  first  It  is,  in  its  very  introductioB,  ^ 
dared  to  be  a  compact  between  the  peop^  of 
the  United  States  as  individuals;  and  it  is  to  be 
ratified  by  the  people  at  large,  in  Hieir  capacity 
as  individuals ;  all  which,  it  was  said,  would  be 
quite  right  and  proper,  if  there  were  no  Stste 
governments,  if  all  the  pec^le  of  this  continent 
were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  were  fbrming 
one  national  government  for  them  as  individ- 
uals ;  and  is  nearly  the  same  as  was  done  in 
most  of  the  States,  when  they  formed  their  gov- 
ernments over  the  people  who  composed  t^n. 

Whereas  it  was  urged,  that  the  prindples  on 
which  a  federal  government  over  Statea  ought 
to  be  constructed  and  ratified  are  the  reverse; 
and,  instead  of  the  legislature  ccmsisting  of  two 
branches,  one  branch  was  suffident,  wheUier 
ezambea  by  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  expe- 
rience of  ages — ^that  the  representation,  instead 
of  being  drawn  firom  the  people  at  large,  as  in- 
dividui^  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  States, 
as  States,  in  their  sovereign  capadty-^that,  in 
a  federal  government,  the  parties  to  the  compact 
are  not  the  people,  as  individuals,  but  the  States, 
as  States;  and  that  it  b by  the  States,  as  States, 
in  thdr  sovereign  capadty,  that  the  systoa  of 
government  ou^t  to  be  ratified,  and  not  by  the 
people,  as  individuals. 

It  was  fbrthei^  said,  that,  in  a  fedM'al  govern- 
ment over  States  equally  free,  sovereign,  and 
indeneudent^  every  State  ought  to  have  an 
equal  share  m  making  the  tederal  laws  or  rego- 
lati<»is,  in  deciding  upon  them,  and  in  carrying 
them  into  execution,  neither  c^  which  waa  the 
case  in  thb  system,  but  the  reverse,  the  States 
not  having  an  equal  voice  in  the  legislature,  nor 
in  the  appointment  of  the  executive,  the  judges, 
and  the  other  officers  of  goveniroenl.  It  was 
insisted,  that  in  the  whole  system  there  was  but 
one  federal  feature— the  i4»)ointment  c^  the 
senators  by  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
dty, that  is,  by  thdr  legislatures,  and  the  eqpnl- 
ity  oi  suffrage  in  that  branch ;  but  it  waa  said 
that  thb  feature  was  only  federal  in  ^ipearanee. 
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To  prove  this, — and  that  the  Senate,  as  oon- 
stitiitod,  could  not  be  a  security  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  the  senators  oonld  not  bo  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  States,  as  States, — ^it 
was  observed  that,  npon  jost  principles,  the 
representative  ought  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
his  constitaents,  and  ought  to  vote  in  the  same 
manner  that  his  constitaents  wonld  do,  (as  far 
as  he  can  JndgeO  provided  his  constituents  were 
acting  in  person,  and  had  the  same  knowledge 
and  information  with  himself;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  representative  onght  to  be  dependent 
on  bis  constitnents,  and  answerable  to  them ; 
that  the  connection  between  the  representatives 
and  the  represented  onght  to  be  as  near  and  as 
dose  as  possible.    According  to  these  princi- 

ftMr.  SpcNaker,  in  this  State  it  is  provided, 
\s  Oonstitntion,  that  the  representatives  in 
Cenffress  shall  be  chosen  annnally,  shall  be  paid 
bjr  the  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  recall  even 
within  the  vear — so  cantionsly  has  our  Consti- 
tutbn  gnarded  against  an  abuse  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  oor  representatives  in  the  federal  gov- 
omnent;  whereas,  by  the  third  and  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  article  of  this  new  sygtem,  the 
wnat(»rs  are  to  be  chosen  for  six  years,  instead 
ai  being  cboeen  annually ;  instead  of  being  paid 
by  their  States  who  send  them,  they,  in  oon- 
jmiction  with  the  other  branch,  are  to  pay 
tbeoKelvea  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  recalled  during 
the  period  for  which  they  are  chosen.  Thus, 
air,  for  six  years,  the  senators  are  rendered  to- 
tally and  absolutely  independent  of  their  States, 
of  whom  thev  ou^t  to  be  the  representatives, 
without  any  bond  or  tie  between  them.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  they  may  loin  in  measures  ruin- 
ous and  destructive  to  their  States,  evoi  such 
as  should  totally  annihilate  their  State  govern- 
ments; and  theur  States  cannot  recall  them,  nor 
exercise  any  control  over  them. 

Another  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
thought,  onght  to  have  great  weight  to  prove 
that  the  smaller  States  cannot  depend  on  the 
Senate  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights, 
dther  against  large  and  ambitious  Stat^or 
against  an  ambitious,  aspiring  President  The 
Senate,  sir,  is  so  constituted  that  they  are  not 
only  to  cooipose'one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but,  by  the  second  section  of  the  second  article, 
they  are  to  compose  a  privy  council  tor  the 
Prendent.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  that  they 
should  be,  in  a  great  measure,  a  permanent 
body,  constantly  residing  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment Seventy  years  are  esteemed  for  the  life 
of  a  man;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  sen- 
ator, especially  from  the  States  remote  fW>m  the 
seat  of  empire,  will  accept  of  an  appointment 
which  most  estrange  him  for  six  jem  from  his 
State,  without  giving  up,  to  a  ffreat  degree,  his 
prospects  in  his  own  State.  If  he  has  a  family, 
he  will  take  his  fiunily  with  him  to  the  place 
where  the  government  shall  be  fixed ;  that  will 
becoflM  his  home;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  hia  future  views  and  prospects  will 


centre  in  the  favors  and  emoluments  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  or  of  the  government  of  that 
State  where  the  seat  of  empire  is  established. 
In  either  case,  he  is  lost  to  his  own  State.  If 
he  places  his  ftiture  prospects  in  the  favors  and 
emoluments  of  the  general  government,  he  will 
become  a  dependant  and  creature  of  the  Presi- 
dent As  the  system  enables  a  senator  to  be 
appointed  to  ofSce,  and  without  the  nomination 
of  the  President  no  appointment  can  take  place, 
— as  such  he  will  favor  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  concur  in  his  measures,  who,  if  he  has 
no  ambitions  views  of  his  own  to  gratify,  may 
be  too  favorable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
large  States,  who  will  have  an  undue  share  in 
his  original  appointment,  on  whom  he  will  be 
more  dependent  afterw^s  than  on  the  States 
which  are  smaller.  If  the  senator  places  his 
fhture  prospects  in  that  State  where  the  seat 
of  empire  &  fixed,  from  that  time  he  will  be, 
in  every  question  wherein  its  particular  interest 
may  be  concerned,  the  representative  of  that 
State,  not  of  his  own. 

But  even  this  provision  apparently  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  State  governments,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  is  entirely  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  general 
government ;  for,  by  the  fourth  section  of  ^e 
first  article,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  the 
Oongress  shall  have  a  power  to  make  and  alter 
all  regulations  concerning  the  time  and  manner 
of  holdinff  elections  for  senators— a  provision 
expressly  looking  to,  and  I  have  no  doubt  de- 
signed for,  the  utter  extinction  and  abolition  of 
all  State  governments.  Nor  will  this,  I  believe^ 
be  doubted  by  any  person,  when  I  inform  you 
that  some  of  the  warm  advocates  and  patrons 
of  the  system  in  convention  strenuously  opposed 
the  choice  of  the  senators  by  the  State  legis- 
latures, insisting  that  the  State  govenpnents 
onght  not  to  be  mtrodnced  in  any  manner  so  as 
to  be  component  parts  of^  or  instruments  for 
carrying  into  execution,  the  general  govern- 
ment Nay,  so  far  were  the  friends  of  tiie  sys- 
tem from  pretending  that  they  meant  it  or  con- 
ridered  it  as  a  federal  qrstem,  that,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  proposed,  ^^tiiat  a  union  of  the  States, 
merely  federal,  ought  to  be  the  sole  objects  of 
the  exercise  of  the  powera  vested  in  the  con- 
vention," it  was  negatived  by  a  m^ority  of  tt  e 
members;  and  it  was  resolved,  "^that  a  naticmal 
government  ought  to  be  formed."  Afterwards, 
the  word  ^national"  was  struck  out  by  them, 
because  they  thought  the  word  might  tend  to 
ahum ;  and  although,  now,  they  who  advocate 
the  system  pretendf  to  call  themselves  f(^eral- 
ists,  in  convention  the  distinction  was  quite  tiie 
reverse ;  those  who  opposed  the  system  were 
there  considered  and  styled  the  federal  party, 
those  who  advocated  it  the  anti-ftderal 

Viewing  it  as  a  national,  not  a  federal 
government, — as  calculated  and  desigued,  not 
to  protect  and  preserve,  but  to  abolish  and 
annih  late,  the  State  governments, — it  was  op- 
posed for  the  following  reasons:  It  was  said  that 
this  continent  was  much  too  extensive  for  one 
national  government^  which  should  have  snffi- 
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dent  power  and  energy  to  pervade,  and  hold  in 
obedience  and  subjection,  all  its  parts,  consist- 
ently with  the  enjoyment  and  preservation  of 
liberty — that  the  genius  and  habits  of  the  people 
of  America  were  opposed  to  such  a  govern- 
ment— that,  during  their  connection  with  Great 
Britiun,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have  all 
their  concerns  transacted  within  a  narrow 
circle,  their  colonial  district ;  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  have  their  seats  of  government 
near  them,  to  which  they  might  have  access, 
without  much  inconvenience,  when  their  4>usi- 
nesa  should  require  it — that,  at  this  time,  we 
find,  if  a  county  is  rather  large,  the  people  com- 

Slain  of  the  inconvenience,  and  clamor  for  a 
ivision  of  their  county,  or  for  a  removal  of  the 
place  where  their  courts,  are  held,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  more  central  and  convenient — ^that,  in 
those  States  the  territory  of  which  is  extensive, 
as  soon  as  the  population  increases  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government,  the  inhabitants  are 
urgent  for  a  removal  of  the  seat  of  their  gov- 
ernment, or  to  be  erected  into  a  new  State.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
'parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  Ver- 
mont and  the  Province  of  Maine,  were  in- 
stances; even  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
parts  of  PennsylvaniiL  who,  it  is  said,  already 
seriously  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  either  be  erected  into  anew  State,  or  have 
their  seat  of  government  removed  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna. If  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
States  consider  it  as  a  grievance  to  attend  a 
county  court,  or  the  seat  of  Ux&r  own  govern- 
ment, when  a  little  inconvenient,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed they  would  ever  submit  to  have  a  na- 
tional government  established,  the  seat  of  which 
would  be  more  than  a  thousand  miles  removed 
from  some  of  them  ?  It  was  insisted  that  gov- 
ernments of  a  republican  nature  are  those  best 
calculated  to  preserve  the  freedom  and  hsipyU 
ness  of  the  citizen — that  governments  of  this 
kind  are  only  calculated  for  a  territory  but 
small  in  its  extent — that  the  onlpr  method  by 
which  an  extensive  continent^  like  America, 
could  be  connected  and  united  together,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  fi^dom,  most 
^by  having  a  number  of  strong  and  energetic 
S\ato  governments,  for  securing  and  protecting 
tii^Ljjghts  of  individuals  forming  those  govern- 
ments, and  for  regulating  all  their  concerns; 
and  a  strong,  energetic,  federal  goveminent 
over  those  States,  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
servation, and  for  regulating  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  States. 

It  wos  further  insisted  that,  even  if  it  was 
possible  to  effect  a  total  abolition  of  the  State 
governments  at  this  time,  and  to  establish  one 
general  government  over  the  people  of  America, 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  but  in  a  little  time 
would  again  be  broken  into  a  variety  of  govern- 
ments of  a  smaller  extent,  simihu*,  in  some 
manner,  to  the  present  situation  of  this  conti- 
nent The  principal  difference,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, would  be,  that  the  governments  so  estab- 
lished, being  affected  by  some  violent  convul- 


sion, might  not  be  formed  on  princi]te  so 
favorable  to  liberty  as  those  of  our  present  Stats 
governments— that  this  ought  to  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration  to  such  of  tiie  States  who 
had  excellent  governments,  which  was  the  ctts 
with  Maryland,  and  most  others,  whatever  it 
might  be  to  persons  who,  disapproving  of  their 
particular  State  government,  would  1^  wiUiof 
to  hazard  every  thing  to  overturn  and  destroy 
it  These  reasons,  sir,  influenced  me  to  vots 
against  two  brandies  in  the  legislature,  and 
against  every  part  of  the  system  which  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  principles  of  a  federal  goven- 
ment  Kor  was  there  a  single  alignment  miged, 
or  reason  assigned,  which,  to  my  mind,  wai 
satisfactorv  to  prove  that  a  good  governmeiit) 
on  federal  principles,  was  unattainable;  the 
whole  of  their  arguments  only  proving,  what 
none  of  us  controverted — that  our  federal  gov- 
ernment, as  originally  formed,  was  defeetiTe^ 
and  wanted  amendment 

However,  a  majority  of  the  conventioii, 
hastily  and  inconsideratelv,  without  conde- 
scending to  make  a  Mr  trial,  in  their  great  wis- 
dom decided  diat  a  kind  of  government  whioh 
a  Montesquieu  and  a  Price  have  declared  the 
best  calculated  of  any  to  preserve  internal  lib- 
erty, and  to  eigoy  external  strenoth  and  secnii- 
ty,  and  the  only  one  by  which  a  hurge  continent 
can  be  connected  and  united,  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  liberty,  was  totally  im|»acti- 
cable;  and  they  acted  aooordinglv. 

With  req)ect  to  that  part  of  the  second  see- 
tion  of  the  first  article  which  relates  to  the  ^ 
portionment  of  representation  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, there  were  considerable  objections  made 
to  it,  besides  the  great  objection  of  inequality. 
It  was  urged,  that  no  principle  could  josti^ 
taking  slaves  into  computation  in  apportioninc 
the  number  of  representatives  a  State  shonld 
have  in  the  government — ^that  it  involved  the 
absurdly  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in 
making  laws  for  free  men  in  proportion  as  that 
State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom— that  it 
might  be  proper  to  take  slaves  into  considtfa- 
tion,  when  taxes  were  to  be  apportioned,  be- 
cause it  had  a  tendency  to  discourage  slaveiy; 
but  to  take  them  into  account  in  giving  repre- 
sentation tended  to  encourage  the  slave  tzade^ 
and  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  States  to  ooa- 
tinue  that  infiunous  traffic — ^that  slaves  oonld 
not  be  taken  into  account  as  men,  or  citiaeni 
because  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  oc 
citizens,  in  the  States  which  adopted  or  oob- 
tinued  slavery.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  ^  proprty,  it  was  asked  what  peenlisr 
drcumstance  should  render  this  property  f  of  all 
others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled  to 
the  high  privilege  of  conferring  conseqaenca 
and  power  in  the  government  to  its  p««ifliOi^ 
rather  than  any  other  property ;  and  why  slaTSi 
should,  as  property,  be  taken  into  aoconat 
rather  than  horses,  cattle,  mules,  or  any  othtf 
species ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  an  honorw 
member  from  Massachusetts^  that  he  considered 
it  as  dishonorable  and  humiliating  to  enter  into 
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eompact  with  the  sUiTes  of  the  Soatbem  States, 
as  it  would  with  the  horsee  and  mules  of  the 
Eftrtern.  It  was  also  objected  that  the  nmnbera 
of  representatives  appointed  bj  this  section  to 
be  sent,  by  the  partioolar  States,  to  oompose  the 
first  legislature,  were  liot  preoisely  agreeable  to 
the  role  of  representation  adopted  by  this  sys- 
twm^  and  that  the  numbers  in  this  section  are 
artfnUy  lessened  for  the  larse  States,  while  the 
amaller  States  have  their  full  nroportion,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  undue  influence  which  the 
luge  States  will  have  m  the  government  from 
bemg  too  apparent ;  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tliat  this  objection  is  well  founded.  ^ 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  informa- 
tion ai  the  number  of  freemen  and  slaves  in  the 
different  States;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that^  if  the  estimate  was  now .  taken  which  is 
directed,  and  one  delegate  to  be  sent  for  every 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  that  Yirginia 
•would  have  at  least  twelve  delegates,  Massa- 
chusetts eleven,  and  Pennsylvania  ten,  instead 
of  the  number  stated  in  this  section ;  whereas 
the  other  States,  I  believe,  would  not  have  more 
than  the  number  there  allowed  them;  nor 
would  Georgia,  most  probably,  at  present,  send 
more  than  two.  If  I  am  right,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  the  enumeration  being  made,  and  the  rep- 
resentation being  apportioned  according  to  the 
rule  prescribed,  the  whole  number  of  delegates 
would  be  seventy-one,  thirty-six  of  which 
would  be  a  quorum  to  do  business :  the  delegates 
G^  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania, 
would  amount  to  thirty-three  of  that  quorum. 
Those  three  States  will,  therefore,  have  much 
more  than  equal  power  and  influence  in  making 
the  hiws  and  regulations  which  are  to  affect  this 
continent,  and  will  have  a  moral  certainty  of 
meventing  any  laws  or  regulations  which  they 
^approve,  although  they  might  be  thought 
ever  so  necessary  by  a  great  minority  of  the 
States.  It  was  further  objected  that,  even  if 
the  States  who  had  most  inhabitants  ought  to 
have  a  greater  number  of  delegates,  yet  the 
number  of  delegates  ought  not  to  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  numW  of  inhabitants,  be- 
oanse  the  influence  and  power  of  those  States 
whose  delegates  are  numerous  will  be  greater, 
when  compared  with  the  influence  and  power 
oi  the  other  States,  than  the  proportion  which 
the  numbers  of  their  delegates  bear  to  each 
other ;  as.  for  instance,  though  Delaware  has 
but  one  delegate,  and  Virginia  but  ten,  yet 
Yirginia  has  more  th^n  ten  times  as  much 
power  and  influence  in  the  government  as  Dela- 
ware. To  prove  this,  it  was  observed  that 
Virginia  would  have  a  much  greater  chance  to 
oarry  any  measure  than  any  number  of  States 
whose  delegates  were  altogether  ten,  (suppose 
the  States  of  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Khode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,)  since  the  ten  dele- 
gates from  Virginia,  in  every  thing  that  related 
to  the  interest  of  that  State,  would  act  in  union, 
and  move  one  solid  and  compact  body ;  whereas 
the  delegates  of  these  four  States,  though  col- 
kotively  equal  in  number  to  those  from  Vir- 
T0L.I. — ^25 


ffinia,  coming  from  different  States  having 
different  interests,  will  be  less  .likely  to  har- 
monize and  move .  in  concert.  As  a  further 
proof,  it  was  said  that  Virginia,  as  the  system 
is  now  reported,  by  uniting  with  her  the  dele- 
gates of  four  other  States,  can  carry  a  question 
against  the  sense  and  interest  of  the  eight  States 
by  sixty-four  different  combinations ;  the  four 
States  voting  with  Virginia  being  every  time  so 
fiu*  different  as  not  to  be  compel  of  the  same 
four ;  whereas  the  State  of  Delaware  can  only; 
by  uniting  four  other  States  with  her,  carry  a 
measure  against  the  sense  of  eight  States  by  two 
different  combinations — a  mf^ematical  proof 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  has  thirty-two  tunes 
greater  chance  of  carrying  a  measure  against 
the  sense  of  eight  States  than  Delaware,  al- 
though Virginia  has  only  ten  times  as  many 
delegates.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  idea  was 
totaSy  ffdlaoious,  which  was  attempted  to  be 
maintfuned,  that,  if  a  State  had  one  thirteenth 
part  of  the  numbers  composing  the  delegation 
m  this  system,  such  State  would  have  as  much 
influence  as  under  the  articles  of  confederation. 
To  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  it  was  shown 
that,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  the 
State  of  Maryland  had  but  one  vote  in  thirteen ; 
yet  no  measure  could  be  carried  against  her  in- 
terests without  seven  States,  a  minority  of  the 
whole,  concurring  in  it ;  whereas,  in  this  sys- 
tem, though  Maryland  has  six  votes, — ^which  is 
more  than  the  proportion  of  one  in  thirteen, — 
yet  five  States  may,  in  a  variety  of  combina- 
tioDS,  carry  a  question  against  her  interests 
though  seven  other  States  concur  with  her,  and 
six  States,  by  a  much  greater  number  of  com- 
binations, may  carry  a  measure  against  Mary- 
land, united  with  six  other  States.  I  shall  here, 
sir,  just  observe,  that,  as  the  committee  of  de- 
tail reported  the  system,  the  delegates  from  the 
different  States  were  to  be  one  for  every  forty 
thousand  inhabitants :  it  was  afterwards  altered 
to  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  This  altera- 
tion was  made  after  I  left  the  convention,  at  the 
instance  of  whom  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  alteration  is  in  fetvor  of  the  States 
which  have  large  and  extensive  territory,  to  in- 
crease their  power  and  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  ii^Jury  of  the  smaller  States ; 
since  it  is  the  States  of  extensive  territory  who 
will  most  speedily  increase  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  before  has  been  observed,  and 
will,  therefore,  most  speedily  procure  an  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  their  delegates.  By 
this  alteration,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  by  obtaining  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  additional  inhabitants,  will  be  entitled 
to  four  additional  delegates;  whereas  such 
State  would  only  have  been  entitled  to  Hiree, 
if  forty  thousand  had  remained  the  number  by 
which  to  apportion  the  delegation. 

As  to  that  part  of  this  section  that  relates 
to  direct  taxation,  there  was  also  an  objection 
for  the  following  reasons:  It  was  said  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
national  treasury  by  the  duties  on  oommeroe^ 
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which  would  he  almost  wholly  paid  hy  the  oom- 
mercial  States ;  it  wonld  be  unequal  and  ni^ust 
that  the  sam  which  was  necessary  to  be  raised 
by  cUrect  taxation  should  be  apportioned  eqosUy 
npon  all  the  States,  obliging  the  commercial 
States  to  pay  as  large  a  share  of  the  revenue 
arising  therefrom  as  the  States  from  whom  no 
revenne  had  been  drawn  by  imposts ;  since  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oommercial  States  will,  in  the  first  place,  be 
severely  taxed  through  their  commerce,  and 
afterwards  be  equally  taxed  with  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
States,  who  have  paid  no  part  of  that  revenue ; 
so  that,  by  this  provision,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oommercial  States  are,  in  this  system,  obliged 
to  bear  an  unreasonable  and  disproportionate 
share  in  the  expenses  of  the  Union,  and  the 
pajrment  of  that  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
which  was  incurred  not  more  for  the  benefit  of 
the  commercial  than  of  the  other  States. 

In  the  sixth  section  of  the  first  article,  it  is 
provided,  that  senators  and  representatives  may 
be  appointed  to  an^  civil  office  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  have  been  increased,  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected.  Upon  this  subject, 
•ir,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention.  As  the 
propositions  were  reported  by  the  Oommittee 
of  the  Whole  House,  a  senator  or  representa- 
tive could  not  be  appointed  to  any  office  under 
a  particular  State,  or  under  the  United  States, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  were  chosen, 
nor  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  until 
one  year  after  the  expiration  of  that  time.  It 
was  said— and  in  my  opinion  justly — that  no 
good  reason  could  be  assigned  why  a  senator  or 
r^resentative  should  be  incapacitated  to  hold 
an  office  in  his  own  government,  since  it  can 
only  bind  him  more  closely  to  his  State,  and 
attach  him  the  more  to  its  interests,  which,  as 
its  representative,  he  is  bound  to  consult  and 
sacredly  guard,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  Union,  and  therefore,  at  most, 
would  onlv  add  the  additional  motive  of  grati- 
tude for  discharging  his  duty;  and,  according 
to  this  idea,  the  clause  which  prevented  sena- 
tors or  delegates  from  holding  offices  in  their 
own  States  was  rejected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. But,  sir,  we  sacredly  endeavored  to 
preserve  all  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
prevented  them  from  being  eligible  to  offices 
under  the  United  States,  as  we  considered  it 
essentially  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity, 
independence,  and  digmty  of  the  legislature, 
and  to  secure  its  members  from  corruption. 

I  was  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ex- 
tremely solicitous  to  preserve  this  part  of  the 
report;  but  there  was  a  powerful  opposition 
made  by  such  who  wished  the  members  of  the 
legislature  to  be  eligible  to  offices  under  the 
United  States.  Three  different  times  did  they 
attempt  to  procure  an  alteration,  and  as  often 
&iled--ft  m^ority  firmly  adhering  to  the  reso- 


lution as  reported  by  the  committee ;  how«Ter| 
an  alteration  was  at  length,  by  dint  of  perss- 
veranoe,  obtained,  even  within  the  last  twdve 
days  of  the  convention, — ^for  it  happened  after 
I  left  Philadelphia.  As  to  the  exception  that 
they  cannot  be  appointed  to  offices  crated  bj 
themselves,  or  the  emoluments  of  whidi  are  ^ 
themselves  increased,  it  is  certainly  of  lide 
consequence,  since  they  may  easily  evade  it  hj 
creating  new  offices,  to  which  may  be  appoint* 
ed  the  persons  who  fill  the  offices  before  craated, 
and  thereby  vacancies  will  be  made,  which  nuiy 
be  filled  by  the  members  who  for  that  purpoM 
have  created  the  new  offices. 

It  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  vacalei 
their  seat^  nor  can  they  be  reelected  during 
their  contmuance  in  office ;  but  it  was  said,  that 
the  evil  would  first  take  place;  that  the  price 
for  the  office  would  be  paid  before  it  was  ob* 
tained ;  that  vacating  the  seat  of  the  peraoa 
who  was  appointed  to  office  maile  way  fur  tits 
admission  ot  a  new  member,  who  would  oome 
there  as  desirous  to  obtain  an  office  as  he  whom 
he  succeeded,  and  as  ready  to  pay  the  prios 
necessary  to  obtain  it :  in  fine,  that  it  would  b« 
onlv  driving  awav  the  flies  that  were  filled,  to 
make  room  for  those  that  were  hungij.  And 
as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the  rreeadgmi 
lUkvinff  the  power  to  nominate  to  all  offices,  it 
must  be  evident  that  there  is  no  possible  seca* 
rity  for  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
legiabiture,  but  that  they  are  most  unduly  placed 
under  the  influence  of  the  President,  and  ex- 
posed to  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  seventh  section  of  this  article  was  also 
the  subject  of  contest  It  was  thought^  bf 
many  members  of  the  convention,  that  it  wai 
very  wrong  to  confine  the  ori^ation  of  all 
revenue  bills  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  the  members  of  the  Senate  will  be  chosen 
by  the  people  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Delegates, — ^if  not  immediately,  yet 
mediately, — ^being  chosen  by  the  members  of 
the  State  legislatures  which  members  are  elected 
by  the  people ;  and  that  it  makes  no  real  differ- 
ence whether  we  do  a  thing  in  person,  or  by  a 
deputy  or  agent  appoint^  by  us  for  tlisl 
purpose. 

That  no  aigument  can  be  drawn  from  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  Britii^  constitution,  nnce 
they  are  neither  mediately  nor  immediately  the 
representatives  of  the  peo]^e,  but  are  one  of 
the  three  estates  composing  that  kingdom,  hav- 
ing hereditary  rights  and  privileges,  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  people. 

That  it  nmy,  and  probably  wiU,  be  a  future 
source  of  dispute  and  controversy  between  the 
two  branches,  what  are,  or  are  not,  revenoe 
bills,  and  the  more  so  as  t^ey  are  not  defined 
in  the  constitution;  which  controversies  may 
be  difficult  to  settie,  and  mav  become  serioos  in 
their  consequences,  there  bewg  no  power  in  the 
constitution  to  decide  upon,  or  authorixe,  w 
oases  of  absolute  necessity,  to  terminate  them 
by  a  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  either  of  the 
brandies— a  remedy  provided  in  the  Britiih 
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•onstitiitioiif  where  the  Idng  has  that  power, 
which  has  been  found  necessary  at  times  to  be 
exercised,  in  cases  of  violent  dissensions  between 
the  Lor&  and  Commons  on  the  subject  of 
monej  bills. 

That  erery  regulation  of  commerce  5  every 
law  relative  to  excises,  stamps,  the  post-office, 
the  imposing  of  taxes,  and  their  collection ;  the 
creation  of  courts  and  offices :  in  fine,  every  law 
for  the  Union,  if  enforced  by  any  pecuniary 
sanctions,  as  they  would  tend  to  bring  money 
iitto  the  Contioental  treasury,  might,  and  no 
doubt  would,  be  considered  a  revenue  act.    That 
consequently  the  Senate— the  members  of  which 
wUl,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  the  most  select  in 
their  choice,  and  consist  of  men  the  most  en- 
lightened and  of  the  greatest  abilities,  who, 
from  the  duration  of  their  appointment  and  the 
permanency  of  their  body,  will  probably  be  best 
acquainted  with  the  common  concerns  of  the 
States,  and  with  the  means  of  providing  for 
them — ^will  be  rendered  almost  useless  as  a  part 
of  the  legislature ;  and  that  they  will  have  but 
httle  to  do  in  that  capacity  except  patiently  to 
wait  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seotativea,  and  afterwards  examine  and   ap- 
prove, or  propose  amendments. 
There  were  also  objections  to  that  part  of 
'  this  section  which  relates  to  the  negative  of  the 
President.    There  were  some  who  thought  no 
ffood  reason  could  be  assigned  for  giving  the 
President  a  negative  of  any  kind.    Upon  the 
principle  of  a  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
leg^ialature,  it  was  said  to  be  unnecessary ;  that 
the  two  branches  having  a  control  over  each 
other's  proceeding  and  uie  Senate  being  chosen 
hj  the  State  legislatures,  and  being  composed 
of  members  from  the  difPerent  States,  there 
would  always   be  a  sufficient  guard  against 
measures  being  hastily  or  rashly  adopted — that 
the  President  was  not  likely  to  have  more  wis- 
dom or  integrity  than  the  senators,  or  any  of 
them;  or  to  better  ^ow  or  consult  the  interest 
of  the  States,  than  any  member  of  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  be  entitled  to  a  negative  on  that  prin- 
ciple; and  as  to  the  precedent  from  the  British 
eoDstitution,  (for  we  were  eternally  troubled 
with  arguments  and  precedents  from  the  British 
gofomment,)  it  was  said  it  would  not  apply, 
uie  king  of  Great  Britain  there  composed  one 
of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom ;  he  was 
possessed  of  rights  and  privileges  as  such,  distinct 
from  the  Lords  wid  Commons — ^rights  and  privi- 
leges which  descended  to  his  heirs,  and  were 
inheritable  by  them ;  that,  for  the  preservation 
of  these,  it  was  neoessaiy  he  should  have  a 
negative;  but  that  tliis  was  not  the  case  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  was  no 
more  than  an  officer  of  the  government ;  the 
Bovereignty  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  legisla- 
ture.   And  it  was  further  urged,  even  if  he  was 
•llowed  a  negative,  it  ought  not  to  be  of  so 
W^  extent  as  that  given  by  the  system,  rinoe 
his  single  voice  is  to  countervail  the  whole  of 
^ther  branch,  and  any  number  less  than  two 
t^rds  of  the  other.    However,  a  mf^ority  of 


the  convention  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
adopted  it  as  it  now  makea  a  part  of  the  system. 
By  the  eighth  section  of  this  article.  Congress 
is  to  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises.  When  we  met  in  conven- 
tion, after  our  a^joummeui^  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  detail,  the  members 
of  that  committee  were  requested  to  inform  us 
what  powers  were  meant  to  be  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  word  duties  in  this  section,  since 
the  word  imposts  extended  to  duties  on  goods 
imported,  and  by  another  part  of  the  system  no 
duties  on  exports  were  to  be  laid.  In  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  we  were  informed  that  it  was 
meant  to  give  the  general  government  the 
power  of  laying  stamp  duties  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, and  vellum.  We  then  proposed  to  have 
the  power  inserted  in  express  words,  lest  dis- 
putes might  hereafter  arise  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  meaning  might  be  understood  by  all 
who  were  to  be  affected  by  it ;  but  to  this  it 
was  objected,  because  it  was  said  that  the  word 
stamp  would  probably  sound  odiously  in  the 
ears  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  a  cause 
of  objection.  By  the  power  of  imposing  stamp 
duties,  the  Congress  will  have  a  right  to 
declare,  that  no  wills,  deeds,  or  other  instru- 
ments of  writing,  shall  be  good  and  valid  with- 
out being  stamped ;  that,  without  being  reduced 
to  writing,  and  being  stamped,  no  bargain,  sale, 
transfer  of  property,  or  contract  of  any  kind  or 
nature  whatsoever,  shaU  be  binding ;  and  also 
that  no  exemplifications  of  records,  depositions, 
or  probates  of  any  kind,  shall  be  received  in 
evidence,  unless  they  haVe  the  same  solemnity. 
They  may  likewise  oblige  all  proceedings  of  a 
judicial  nature  to  be  ^mped,  to  give  them 
effect.  Those  stamp  duties  may  be  imposed  to 
any  amount  they  please ;  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  securing  the  collections  of  these  duties, 
and  to  prevent  the  laws  which  imposed  them 
from  being  evaded,  the  Congress  mav  bring  the 
decision  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  convey- 
ance, disposition,  and  rights  of  property,  and  - 
every  question  relating  to  contracts  between 
man  and  man,  into  the  courts  of  the  general 
^vemment — ^their  inferior  courts  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  superior  court  by  appeal.  By 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  thev  may 
impose  duties  on  any  or  every  article  of  com- 
merce imported  into  these  States,  to  what 
amount  they  please.  By  the  power  to  lay  ex- 
cises,— a  power  very  odious  in  its  nature,  since 
it  authorizes  officers  to  go  into  your  houses, 
your  kitchens,  your  cellars,  and  to  examine  into 
your  private  concerns, — the  Congress  may  im- 
pose Guties  on  every  article  of  use  or  consump- 
tion, on  the  food  that  we  eat,  on  the  liquors  that 
we  drink,  on  the  clothes  that  we  wear,  the  glass 
which  enlightens  our  houses,  or  the  hearths  ne- 
cessary for  our  warmth  and  comfort  By  the 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  they  may  proceed 
to  direct  taxation  on  every  individual,  either 
by  a  capitation  tax  on  their  heads,  or  an  assess- 
ment on  their  property.  By  this  part  of  the 
section,  therefbre,  the  government  has  power- 
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to  lay  what  dntiee  they  pleaae  on  goods  im- 
ported ;  to  lay  what  dntiee  they  please,  after- 
wards, on  whatever  we  nse  or  consume ;  to  im- 
pose stamp  daties  to  what  amonnt  they  please, 
and  in  whatever  case  they  please ;— afterwards, 
to  impose  on  the  people  direct  taxes,  by  capita- 
tion tax,  or  by  assessment,  to  what  amount  they 
choose,  and  thus  to  slaioe  them  at  every  vein 
as  long  as  they  have  a  drop  of  blood,  without 
any  control,  limitation,  or  restraint ;  while  all 
the  officers  for  collecting  these  taxes,  stamp 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  general  government,  under  its  directions, 
not  accountable  to  the  States ;  nor  is  there  even 
a  security  that  they  shall  be  citizens  of  the 
reactive  States  in  which  they  are  to  exercise 
their  offices.  At  the  same  time,  the  construc- 
tion of  every  kw  imposing  any  and  all  these 
taxes  and  duties,  and  directing  the  collection 
of  them,  and  every  question  arising  thereon, 
and  on  tne  conduct  of  the  officers  appointed  to 
execute  these  laws,  and  to  coUect  these  taxes 
and  duties,  so  various  in  their  kinds,  is  taken 
away  from  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  different 
States,  and  confined  to  the  courts  of  the  general 

fovemment,  there  to  be  heard  and  determined 
y  judges  holding  their  offices  under  the  ap- 
pointment, not  of  the  States^  but  of  the  general 
government. 

Many  of  the  members,  and  myself  in  the 
number,  thought  that  States  were  much  better 
judges  of  the  circumstances  of  their  citizens, 
and  what  sum  of  money  could  be  collected  from 
Uiem  bv  direct  taxation,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  It  could  be  raised  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  convenience  to  their  citizens,  than  the  gen- 
eral government  could  be;  and  that  the  general 
g>vemment  ought  not  to  have  the  power  of 
ying  direct  taxes  in  any  case  but  in  that  of 
the  delinquency  of  a  State.  Agreeably  to' this 
sentiment,  I  brought  in  a  propoeftion  on  which 
a  vote  of  the  convention  was  taken.  The 
proposition  was  as  follows:  ^And  whenever 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  find  it 
necessary  that  revenue  should  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  having  apportioned  the  same 
by  the  above  rule,  requisitions  shall  be  made 
of  the  respective  States  to  pay  into  the  conti- 
nental treasury  their  respective  quotas  within  a 
time  in  the  said  requisitipn  to  be  specified ;  and 
in  case  of  any  of  the  States  failing  to  comply 
wiUi  such  requi^tion,  then,  and  then  only,  to 
have  power  to  devise  and  pass  acts  directing 
the  mode  and  authorizing  the  collection  of  the 
same." 

Had  this  proposition  been  acceded  to,  the 
dangerous  and  oppressive  power  in  the  general 
government  of  miposing  direct  taxes  on  the 
mhabitants,  which  it  now  ei\ioys  in  all  cases, 
would  have  been  only  vestea  in  it,  in  case  of 
the  non-compliance  of  a  State,  as  a  punishment 
for  its  delinquency,  and  would  have  ceased  the 
moment  that  the  State  complied  with  the  re- 
quisition. But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by 
a  mi^rity^  condstent  with  their  aim  and  deure 
of  increakng  the  power  of  the  general  govem< 


ment  as  flur  as  possible,  and  destroying  the 
powers  and  influence  of  the  States.  And  thon^ 
there  is  a  provision  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform, — that  is,  to  be  laid  to 
the  same  amount  on  the  same  artides  in  et^ 
State, — ^yet  this  will  not  prevent  Congress  frcMU 
having  it  in  theur  power  to  cause  them  to  M 
very  unequally,  and  much  heavier  on  some 
States  than  on  others,  because  these  duties  maj 
be  laid  on  articles  but  little  or  not  at  all  used  in 
some  States,  and  of  absolute  necessity  for  the 
use  and  consumption  of  others;  in  which  case, 
the  first  would  pay  little  or  no  part  of  the  reve- 
nue arising  therefrom,  while  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  pmd  by  the 
last,  to  wit,  the  States  which  use  and  consume 
the  articles  on  which  the  imposts  and  excises 
are  laid. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation,  the 
Congress  have  power  to  borrow  money  and 
emit  bills  of  credit  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States ;  agreeable  to  which  was  the  report  on 
this  system,  as  made  by  the  committee  or  detuL 
When  we  came  to  this  part  of  the  report,  a 
motion  was  made  to  strike  out  the  words  ^  to 
emit  bills  of  credit"  Against  Uie  motion  we 
urged,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  deprive  the 
Congress  of  that  power;  that  it  would  be  a 
novdty  unprecedented  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  should  not  have  such  aumority ; 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  forward  into  fu- 
turity so  far  as  to  dedde  diat  events  might  not 
happen  that  should  render  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  absolutely  necessary;  and  that  we 
doubted  whether,  if  a  war  should  take  place,  it 
would  be  possible  for  this  country  to  ddend  it- 
self without  having  recourse  to  paper  credit,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  our  enemies,  or  violating  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  government ;  and  that,  consid- 
ering the  administration  of  the  government 
would  be  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
there  could  be  little  reason  to  fear  an  abuse  of 
the  power  by  an  uilnecessary  or  ii\jurious  use 
of  it.  But,  sir,  a  minority  of  tiie  convention, 
being  wise  beyond  every  event,  and  being  wil- 
ling to  risk  any  political  evil  rather  than  admit 
the  idea  of  a  paper  emission  in  any  possible  case, 
refused  to  trust  this  authority  to  a  government 
to  which  they  were  lavishing  the  most  unlim- 
ited powers  of  taxation,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
which  they  were  willing  blindly  to  trust  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  every 
State  in  the  Union ;  and  they  erased  that  clause 
fh>m  the  system.  Among  other  powers  given 
to  this  government  in  the  eighth  section,  it  has 
that  of  appointing  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  To  thb  power  there  was  an  op- 
position. It  was  urged  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  inferior  oonrts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  be  appointed  in  the  different  States, 
and  that  such  ought  not  to  be  admitted — that 
the  different  State  Judiciaries  in  the  respective 
States  would  be  competent  to,  and  sufficient 
for,  the  cognizance  in  the  first  instance  of  all 
oases  that  uiould  arise  under  the  laws  of  the 
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general  government^  which,  heing  hj  this  sys- 
tem made  the  snpreme  law  of  the  States,  would 
he  hinding  on  the  different  State  judiciaries — 
that,  by  gi  vinff  an  appeal  to  the  Snpreme  Oonrt 
of  tne  TJnitea  States,  the  general  government 
would  have  a  sufficient  check  over  their  decis- 
ions, and  security  for  the  enforcing  of  their 
laws — ^that  to  have  inferior  courts  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  in  the  differ- 
ent States,  would  eventually  absorb  and  swallow 
up  the  State  judiciaries,  by  drawing  all  business 
from  them  to  the  courts  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  the  extensive  and  undefined  pow- 
ers, legiidative  and  judicial,  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sessed, would  easUy  enable  it  to  do— that  it 
would  unduly  and   dangerously  increase  the 
weight  and  influence  of  Congress  in  the  several 
States;  be  productive  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  officers;  and  be  attended  with  an  enormous 
additional  and  unnecessary  expense — that,  the 
iadiciaries  of  the  respective  States  not  having 
power  to  decide  upon  the  laws  of  the  genend 
government,   but  the  determination  of  those 
laws  being  confined  to  the  judiciaries  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  Consress  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  well  as  on  appeal,  there  would  be  a 
necesnty  for  judges  or  magistrates  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  those  to  a  considerable 
number,  in  each  county  of  every  State— that 
there  would   be  a  necessity  for  courts  to  be 
holden  by  them  in  each  county,  and  that  these 
courts  would  stand  in  need  of  all  proper  offi- 
cers, such  as  sheriff,  clerks,  and  others,  com- 
missioned under  the  authority  of  the  general 
government — ^in  fine,  that  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  it  will  relate  to  the  laws  of  the 
general  government,  would  require   in  each 
otate  all  the  magistrates,  courts,  officers,  and 
expense^  which  are  now  found  necessary,  in  the 
re^>ective  States,  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice as  it  relates  to  the  laws  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments.   But  here,  again,  we  were  overruled 
by  a  majority,  who,  assuming  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  general  government  and  the  State  gov- 
ernments (as  long  as  they  should  exist)  would 
he  at  perpetual  variance  and  enmity,  and  that 
their  interests  would  constantly  be  opposed  to 
0^  other,  insisted,  for  that  reason,  that  the 
State  judges,  being  citizens  of  their  respective 
States,  ar.d  holding  their  commissions  under 
them,  ought  not,  though  acting  on  oath,  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  general  government. 

By  the  eighth  section  of  the  first  article,  the 
Congress  have  also  a  power  given  them  to  raise 
AQd  support  armies,  without  any  limitation  as 
te  numbers,  and  without  anv  restriction  in  time 
^  peace.  Thus,  sir,  this  plan  of  government^ 
™B^^  of  guarding  against  a  standing  army, — 
™t  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  which  has  so 
<»ten  and  so  successfully  been  used  for  the  sub- 
^rsion  of  fireedom,— has,  in  ito  formation^ 
^▼en  it  an  express  and  constitutional  sanction, 
Mid  hath  provided  for  its  introducticm.  Nor 
o^nld  this  be  prevented.  I  took  the  sense  of 
w©  convention  on  a  propotUaoUi  by  which  the 


Congress  should  not  have  power,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  keep  imbodied  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  r^^r  troops,  that  number  to  be 
ascertained  by  what  should  be  considered  a 
respectable  peace  establishment  This  propo- 
sition was  r^ected  by  a  m^ority,  it  being  their 
determination  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
keep  up  a  standing  army,  even  in  peace,  should 
only  be  restrained  by  their  will  and  pleasure. 

This  section  proceeds,  further,  to  give  a  power 
to  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
8np[Hress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  As 
to  giving  such  a  power  there  was  no  objection; 
but  it  was  thought  by  some  that  this  power 
ought  to  be  (^ven  with  certain  restrictions.  It 
was  thought  that  not  more  than  a  certain  part 
of  the  militia  of  any  one  State  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  march  out  of  the  same,  or  be  em- 
ployed out  of  the  same,  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  such  State. 
This  amendment  I  endeavored  to  obtain;  but 
it  met  with  the  same  &te  which  attended  al- 
most every  attempt  to  limit  the  powers  given 
to  the  general  government,  and  constitutionallv 
to  g[uard  against  their  abuse :  it  was  not  adopted. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Congress  will  have  the 
power,  if  they  please,  to  march  the  whole 
militia  of  Maryland  to  the  remotest  part  of  the 
Union,  and  keep  them  in  service  as  long  as  they 
think  proper,  without  being  in  any  respect  de- 
pendent upon  the  government  of  Maryland  for 
this  unlinuted  exercise  of  power  over  its  citi- 
zens— all  of  whom,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
greatest,  may,  during  such  service,  be  subjected 
to  military  law,  and  tied  up  and  whipped  at  the 
halbert,  like  the  meanest  of  sUves. 

By  the  next  paragraph.  Congress  is  to  have 
the  power  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming, 
and  disciplining,  the  militia,  and  for  ^veming 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States. 

For  this  extraordinary  provision,  by  which 
the  militia — ^the  only  defence  and  protection 
which  the  State  can  have  for  the  security  of 
their  rights  against  arbitrary  encroachments  of 
the  general  government — ^is  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  power  of  their  respective  States,  and 
placed  under  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was 
speciously  assigned,  as  a  reason,  that  the  gene- 
ral government  would  cause  the  militia  to  be 
better  regulated  and  bettor  disciplined  than  the 
State  governments,  and  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  whole  militia  of  the  Union  to  have  a 
uniformity  in  their  arms  and  exercise.  To  this 
it  was  answered,  that  the  reason,  however  spe- 
cious, was  not  just^— that  it  would  be  absurd 
that  the  militia  of  the  western  settlements,  who 
were  exposed  to  an  Indian  enemy,  should  either 
be  confined  to  the  same  arms  or  exercise  as  the 
militia  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  Stetee— that 
the  same  penalties  which  would  be  sufioient  to 
enforce  an  obedience  to  militia  laws  in  some 
States,  would  be  totally  disregarded  in  others 
— that,  leaving  the  power  to  the  several  States^ 
they  wonld  respectively  best  know  the  aitua- 
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Uon  and  oirooniBtanoe  of  th^  oitijsenfl,  and  the 
regnlatioiift  that  would  be  neoesiary  and  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  well-regolated  militia  in  each — 
that  we  were  satisfied  we  militia  had  heretofore 
been  as  well  disciplined  as  if  thej  had  been 
nnder  the  regnktions  of  Congre68--and  that 
the  States  would  now  have  an  additional  mo- 
tlve  to  keep  their  militia  in  proper  order,  and 
fit  for  eervioe,  as  it  would  be  the  onlj  chance 
to  preserre  their  existence  against  a  general 

government,  armed  with  powers  sufficient  to 
estroj  them. 

These  observaticMis,  sir,  procured  from  some 
of  the  members  an  open  avowal  of  those  rea- 
sons by  which  we  believed,  before,  that  they 
were  actuated.  They  said  that,  as  the  States 
would  be  opposed  to  the  general  government, 
and  at  enmity  with  it, — which,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  they  assumed  as  a  principle, — 
if  the  militia  was  under  the  control  and  the 
authority  of  the  respective  States,  it  would  en- 
able them  to  thwart  and  oppose  the  general 
government.  They  said  the  States  ought  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  gen«td  government,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  militia  ought  to  be  put  under 
its  power,  and  not  suffered  to  remain  under  the 
power  of  the  respective  States.  In  answer  to 
these  declarations,  it  was  urged  that  if,  after 
having  retained  to  the  generd  government  the 
great  powers  alreadv  granted,— and  among  those, 
&at  of  raising  and  keeping  up  regular  troops 
without  limitation, — the  power  over  the  militia 
sl)ould  be  tfdcen  away  from  the  States,  and  also 
given  to  the  general  government,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  last  coup  de  grace  to  the 
State  governments;  that  it  must  be  the  most 
convincing  proof,  the  advocates  of  this  system 
design  the  destruction  of  the  State  governments, 
and  that  no  professions  to  the  contrary  ought 
to  be  trusted;  and  that  every  State  in  the  Lln- 
ion  ought  to  reject  such  a  system  with  indigna- 
tien,  since,  if  the  general  government  should 
attempt  to  oppress  and  enslave  them,  they  could 
not  have  any  possible  means  <^  self-defence; 
because  the  proposed  system,  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  right  of  organichig,  arming,  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  the  first  attempt 
made  by  a  State  to  put  Uie  militia  in  a  situation 
to  counteract  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  gen- 
eral government  would  be  construed  into  an 
act  of  rebellion  or  treason,  and  Congress  would 
faistantly  march  their  troops  into  the  State.  It 
was  ftirther  observed  that,  when  a  government 
wishes  to  deprive  their  citizens  of  freedom,  and 
reduce  them  to  slavery,  it  goierally  makes  use 
of  a  standing  army  for  that  purpose,  and  leaves 
the  militia  in  a  situation  as  contemptible  as 
possible,  lest  they  might  oppose  its  arbitrary  de- 
signs— that  in  this  system  we  give  the  general 
government  every  provision  it  could  wwh  for, 
and  even  invite  it  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
States  and  their  citizens,  since  we  give  it  the 
light  to  Increase  and  keep  up  a  standing  army 
as  numerous  as  it  would  wiah,  and,  by  placing 
the  militia  under  its  power,  enable  it  to  leave 
the  militia  totally  unorganised,  undisciplined. 


and  even  to  disarm  them ;  while  the  cttiseDs, 
so  far  from  complaining  of  this  ne^ect,  might 
even  esteem  it  a  &vor  m  the  general  goven- 
ment,  as  thereby  they  would  be  freed  from  the 
burden  of  militia  duties,  and  left  to  their  own 
private  occupations  and  pleasures.  However, 
all  arguments,  and  every  reason  which  coold 
be  urged  on  this  subject^  as  well  as  on  mtny 
others,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  one  that  was 
unansweraUe,  a  minority  upon  the  divisioa. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  this  article,  the  im- 
portation of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  SuUs 
now  existmg  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  8h«n 
not  be  proMbited  prior  to  the  year  one  thoa- 
sand  ei|^t  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  dutj  maj 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding 
ten  dollars  each  person. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  the 
general  government  from  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  slaves ;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
caused  them  to  strike  out  the  word  ^*  national,*^ 
and  not  admit  the  word  '^  stamps,*^  inflaenoed 
them  here  to  guard  against  the  word  ^sUyei." 
They  anxiously  sought  to  avoid  the  admission  of 
expressions  which  mi^t  be  odious  in  the  ears  of 
Americans,  although  they  were  willing  to  admit 
into  their  system  those  things  which  the  ex- 
pressions signified;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
clause  is  so  worded  as  really  to  authorize  the 
general  government  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten 
dollars  on  every  foreigner  who  comes  into  a 
State  to  become  a  citizen,  whethw  he  cornea 
absolutely  free,  or  qualifiedly  so  as  a  servant; 
although  this  is  contrary  to  the  design  of  the 
framers,  and  the  duty  was  only  meant  to  extend 
to  the  importation  of  slaves. 

This  dause  was  the  subject  of  a  great  diver 
sity  of  sentiment  in  the  convention.  As  the 
system  was  reported  by  tiie  committee  of  de 
tail,  the  provisicm  was  general,  that  sudi  impo> 
tation  should  not  be  prohibited,  without  con- 
fining it  to  any  particular  period.  Thia  was 
rejected  by  eight  States-— Georgia,  South  Car- 
olina, and,  I  think,  North  Carolina,  voting 
for  it. 

We  were  then  told  by  the  del^rates  of  the 
two  first  of  those  States,  that  their  States  woold 
never  agree  to  a  system  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  pevent 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  that  tney,  as 
delegates  from  those  States,  must  withhold  their 
assent  from  such  a  system. 

A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State 
was  chosen  by  iMdlot,  to  take  this  part  of  the 
system  under  their  consideration,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  agree  upon  some  report  which  should 
reconcile  those  States.  To  this  committee  also 
was  r^erred  the  following  proportion,  which 
had  been  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
viz:  '*'No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  with- 
out the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  membeis 
present  in  each  House  " — a  propositi<m  whioh 
the  staple  and  commercial  States  were  solicitons 
to  retain,  lest  their  commerce  should  be  pboed 
too  much  under  the  power  of  the  Eastern  otates, 
but  whidi  these  last  States  were  as  anxioos  to 
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r^eot  This  o<Hiimittee— of  which  also  I  had 
the  hoDor  to  he  a  memher— met,  and  took  un- 
der their  consideration  the  snljeots  committed 
to  them.  I  fonnd  the  Eastern  States,  notwith- 
standing their  aversion  to  slavery,  were  very 
willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States,  at  least 
with  a  temporary  liberty  to  proeeonte  the  slaye 
trade,  provided  the  Southern  States  would,  in 
their  turn,  gratify  them,  by  laying  no  restric- 
tion on  navigation  acts;  and  after  a  very  Uttle 
time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  migority  agreed 
on  a  report,  by  which  the  general  government 
was  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the 
restrictive  clause  relative  to  navigation  acts  was 
to  be  omitted. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  a  mi\}ority  of  the 
convention,  but  not  without  considerable  oppo- 
ntion.  it  was  said  that  we  had  Just  assumed  a 
|dace  among  independent  nations,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of 
Great  Britain  to  enslave  us;  that  this  opposi- 
tion was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of 
those  ri^ts  to  which  Grod  and  nature  had  en- 
titled us,  not  in  particular,  but  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  all  mankind — that  we  had  i^pealed 
to  Uie  Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  the 
God  of  freedom,  who  could  not  but  q)prove  our 
efforts  to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus 
imparted  to  his  creatures— that  now,  when  we 
flcvcely  had  risen  fk>om  our  knees,  from  suppli- 
cating his  aid  and  protection,  in  forming  our 
government  over  a  free  people,^-a  government 
fbrmed  pretendedly  on  the  principle  of  liberty, 
and  for  its  preservation, — ^in  that  government 
to  have  a  provision  not  only  putting  it  out  of 
ita  power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  slave 
trade,  but  even  encouraging  that  most  infamous 
traffic,  bv  ^ving  the  States  power  and  influence 
in  the  Umon  in  proportion  as  they  cruelly  and 
wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn 
mockery  o^  and  insult  to.  that  God  whose  pro- 
tection we  had  then  implored ;  and  could  not 
fiiU  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us 
contemptible  to  every  true  fHend  of  liberty  in 
the  world.  It  was  siud,  it  ought  to  be  conoid- 
eredf  that  national  crimes  can  only  be,  and  fre- 
quently are,  punished  in  this  world  by  national 
punishments;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sanc- 
tion and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  jnfdy  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  ven- 
geance of  Him  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all,  and 
who  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  AfHcan 
slave  and  his  American  master. 

It  was  urged  tiiat,  by  this  system,  we  were 
giving  the  general  government  fall  and  absolute 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  gen- 
eral power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or 
totally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade;  it  must,  there- 
fore, appear  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgrace- 
In],  to  the  last  degree,  that  we  should  ezcq>t 
from  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  only  branch 
of  commerce  which  is  unjustifiable  in  its  na- 
ture, and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  mankind— 


that,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  pro- 
hibit expressly,  in  our  Constitution,  the  farther 
importation  of  slaves;  and  to  authorize  the 
general  government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  which  are 
already  in  the  States — that  slavery  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  ffenius  of  republicanism,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which 
it  is  sapported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the 
equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habicuates  us  to 
tvranny  and  oppression.  It  was  further  urged 
that,  by  this  system  of  government,  every  State 
is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign  invanon 
and  from  domestic  insurrections ;  that,  from  this 
c<msideration,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  it 
should  have  a  poww  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  was  increased  in  any  State,  in  the 
same  proportion  the  State  is  wedcened  and  ex- 
posed to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insur- 
rection, and  by  so  much  leas  wUl  it  be  able  to 
protect  itself  agdnst  either;  and,  therefore, 
will,  by  so  much  the  more,  want  aid  fh>m,  and 
be  a  burden  to,  the  Union.  It  was  further  said, 
that  as,  in  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  gen- 
eral government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  na- 
tionid  character  or  national  interest,  to  regulate 
even  our  weights  and  measurets,  and  have  pro- 
hibited all  posdbility  of  emitting  paper  money, 
and  passing  insolvent  laws,  ^.,  it  must  i^pear 
still  more  extraordinary,  that  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  government  from  interfering  with  the 
slave  trade,  than  which  nothing  could  so  mate- 
rially affect  both  our  national  honor  and  inter- 
est These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  .the 
committee  and  in  convention^  most  decidedly 
to  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  now 
makes  a  part  of  the  system. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  gen- 
eral government  is  prohibited  from  interfering 
in  the  slave  trade  before  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  that  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  Oonstitution  that  it  shall  afterwards  be 
prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  saoh  prohibi- 
tion will  ever  take  place ;  and  I  think  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  importation 
of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eight,  it  will  not  be  prohibited 
afterwards.  At  this  time  we  do  not  generally  \  . 
hold  this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as  /  l 
we  have  done.  When  our  liberties 
stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  i 
men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past 
which  threatened  ourselves,  we  are  daily  grow- 
ing more  insenable  to  those  rights.  In  those 
States  which  have  restrained  or  prohibited  the 
importation  of  daves,  it  is  only  done  by  l^;ia- 
lative  acts,  which  may  be  repealed.  When 
those  States  flnd  that  they  must,  in  their  na- 
tional character  and  connection,  suffer  in  the 
disgrace,  and  share  in  the  inconveniences,  at- 
tendant upon  that  detestable  and  iniquitous 
traffic,  they  may  be  desirous,  also,  to  share  in 
the  benefits  arising  from  it ;  and  the  odium  at- 
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tending  it  will  be  greatl;^  effiu^ed  by  the  sano- 
tion  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  general  govem- 
ment. 

B7  the  next  paragraph,  the  general  govem- 
ment  is  to  bave  a  power  of  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  in  cases  of  rebdlion  or  in- 
vasion. 

As  the  State  governments  have  a  power  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  those  cases, 
it  was  said  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving 
such  a  power  to  the  general  government,  since, 
whenever  the  State  which  is  invaded,  or  in 
which  an  insurrection  takes  place,  finds  its 
.safety  requires  it,  it  will  make  use  of  that 
power;  and  it  was  urged  that,  if  we>  gave  this 
power  to  the  general  government,  it  would  be 
an  engine  of  oppression  in  its  hands,  since, 
whenever  a  State  should  oppose  its  views,  how- 
ever arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  refuse 
submission  to  them,  the  general  government 
may  declare  it  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  suspend- 
ing the  habeas  corpus  act,  may  seize  upon  the 
persons  of  those  advocates  of  freedom  wno  have 
had  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  excite  the 
opposition,  and  may  imprison  them  during  its 
pleasure  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  Union,  so 
that  a  citizen  of  Georgia  might  be  Bastiled  in 
the  farthest  part  of  New  Hampshire,  or  a  citi- 
zen of  New  Hampshire  in  the  farthest  extreme 
to  the  South,— cut  off  from  their  family,  their 
friends,  and  their  every  connection.  These 
considerations  induced  me,  sir,  to  give  my  neg- 
ative also  to  this  clause. 

In  this  same  section,  there  is  a  provision  that 
no  preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  another,  and  that  vessels  bound  to 
or  from  one  State  shall  not  be  obliged  to  ent^r, 
clear,  or  pay  duties,  in  another.  TMs  provis- 
ion, as  well  as  that  which  relates  to  the  uni- 
formity of  impost  duties  and  excises,  was  in- 
troduced, sir,  by  the  delegation  of  this  State. 
Without  such  a  provision,  it  would  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  general  government  to  com- 
pel all  ships  sailinff  into  or  out  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, to  clear  and  enter  at  Norfolk,  or  some 
port  in  Virginia — ^a  regulation  which  would  be 
extremely  injurious  to  our  commerce,  but  which 
would,  if  considered  merely  as  to  the  interest 
of  the  Union,  perhaps  not  be  thought  unreason- 
able, since  it  would  render  the  couection  of  the 
revenue  arising  from  commerce  more  certain 
and  less  expensive. 

But,  sir,  as  the  system  is  now  reported,  the 
general  government  have  a  power  to  establish 
what  ports  they  please  in  each  State,  and  to 
asoertam  at  what  ports  in  every  State  ships  shall 
dear  and  enter  in  such  State — a  power  which 
may  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  that 
provision,  since  by  it  may  be  established  a  port 
in  such  a  place  as  shall  be  so  inconvenient  to  the 
States  as  to  render  it  more  eligible  for  their 
•hipping  to  clear  and  enter  in  another  than  in 
their  own  States.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
general  government  should  determine  that  all 
ships  which  cleared  or  entered  in  Maryland, 
should  dear  and  enter  at  Georgetown,  on  the 


Potomac ;  it  would  oUige  all  the  ships  whkh 
sailed  from,  or  were  bound  to,  any  oUier  port 
of  Marylano,  to  dear  or  enter  in  some  port  in 
Virginia  To  prevent  such  a  use  of  the  power 
which  tLe  general  government  now  has  of  lim- 
iting the  number  of  ports  in  a  State,  and  fixing 
tl^e  place  or  places  where  they  shall  be,  we  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  providon,  that  the  general 
government  should  only,  in  the  first  instance^ 
have  authority  to  ascertain  the  number  of  porti 
proper  to  be  established  in  each  State,  and 
transmit  information  thereof  to  the  sevonl 
State&  the  legislatures  of  which,  respectivdy, 
should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  places  where 
those  ports  shoul(ft  be,  according  to  thdr  idea 
of  what  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the 
commerce  of  their  State,  and  most  for  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  their  dtizens;  and  that  the 
general  government  should  not  int^ere  in  the 
establishment  of  the  places,  unless  tiie  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  should  neglect  or  refuse  so  to 
do ;  but  we  could  not  obtain  this  alteration. 

By  the  tenth  section,  every  State  is  prohib- 
ited from  emitting  bills  of  credit.  As  it  wai 
reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  the  States 
were  only  prohibited  from  emitting  them  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress;  but  the  conven- 
tion was  so  smitten  with  the  paper-money  dread 
that  they  insisted  the  prohibition  should  bo 
absolute.  It  was  my  opinion,  sir,  that  the 
States  ought  not  to  be  totally  deprived  of  the 
right  to  emit  bills  of  credit,  and  that,  as  we  had 
not  given  an  authority  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  that  purpose,  it  was  me  more  neces- 
sary to  retain  it  in  the  States.  I  oonddered 
that  this  State,  and  some  others,  have  fwmerlj 
received  great  benefit  from  paper  emissions,  and 
that)  if  public  and  private  credit  should  ones 
more  be  restored,  such  emissions  may  hereafter 
be  equally  advantageous ;  and  further,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  that  events  may  not  tabs 
place  which  shall  render  paper  money  of  abso- 
lute necessity ;  and  it  was  my  opinion,  if  this 
power  was  not  to  be  exercised  by  a  State  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  general  government, 
it  ought  to  be  satis&otory  even  to  those  who 
were  the  most  haunted  by  the  iq>prehen8ions 
of  paper  money.  I,  therefore,  thou^t  it  my 
dul^  to  vote  against  this  part  of  the  system. 

The  same  section  also  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  States  to  make  any  thing  but  gdd  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  pavment  of  debts,  or  to 
pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts. 

I  considered,  sir,  that  there  might  be  times 
of  such  great  public  calamities  and  distress,  and 
of  such  extreme  scarcity  of  spede,  as  shodd  ren- 
der it  the  duty  of  a  government,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  even  the  most  valuable  part  of  its  cit^ 
izens,  in  some  measure  to  interiere  in  tbeir 
favor,  by  passing  laws  totally  or  partiallj  stop- 
ping courts  of  justice ;  or  authorizing  the  debtor 
to  pay  by  instalments,  or  by  delivering  up  bis 
property  to  his  creditors  at  a  reasonable  and 
honest  valuation.  The  times  have  been  socb 
as  to  render  regulations  of  this  kind  neoesiaiy 
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in  most  or  all  of  the  States  to  prevent  the 
vealtbj  creditor  and  the  moneyed  man  from 
totally  destroying  the  poor,  though  IndnBtrions 
debtor.  8nch  times  m&j  again  arrive.  I  there- 
fore voted  against  depriving  the  Btates  of  this 
power — ^a  power  which  I  am  decided  thev  ought 
to  poesees,  but  which,  I  admit,  ought  only  to  be 
exercised  on  very  important  and  ursent  occa- 
sions. I  apprehend,  sir,  the  prinoipfu  cause  of 
complaint  among  the  people  at  large  is,  the 
public  and  private  debt  with  which  they  are 
oppressed,  and  which,  in  the  present  scarcity 
of  cash,  threatens  tiiem  witli  destruction,  unless 
they  can  obtain  so  much  indulgence,  in  point 
of  time,  that,  by  industry  and  frugality,  they 
may  extricate  themselves. 

This  government  proposal,  I  apprehend,  so 
fxt  from  removing,  will  greatly  increase  those 
complaints,  since,  grasping  in  its  all-powerful 
hand  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States,  it  will, 
by  the  imposition  of  the  variety  of  taxes,  im- 
posts, stamps,  excises,  and  other  duties,  squeeze 
from  them  the  little  money  they  may  acquire, 
ibe  hard  earnings  of  their  industry,  as  you 
would  squeeze  &e  juice  from  an  orange,  till 
not  a  drop  more  can  be  extracted ;  and  then 
let  loose  upon  them  their  private  creditors,  to 
whose  mercy  it  consigns  them,  by  whom  their 
property  is  to  be  seized  upon  and  sold,  in  this 
scarcity  of  specie,  at  a  shenflTs  gale,  where  noth- 
ing but  ready  cash  can  be  received,  for  a  tenth 
part  of  its  value,  and  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ifies  to  be  consigned  to  indicence  and  distress, 
witliout  their  governments  having  a  power  to 
give  them  a  moments  indulgence,  however  ne- 
oeasary  it  might  be,  and  however  desirous  to 
grant  them  aid. 

By  this  same  section,  every  State  is  also  pro- 
hibited from  laying  any  imposts,  or  duties,  on 
imports  or  exports,  without  the  permission  of 
the  general  government.  It  was  urged  that,  as 
almost  all  sources  of  taxation  were  given  to 
Congress,  it  would  be  but  reasonable  to  leave 
ibe  States  the  power  of  bringing  revenue  into 
their  treasuries  by  laying  a  duty  on  exports,  if 
they  should  think  proper,  which  might  be  so 
light  as  not  to  injure  or  discourage  industry, 
and  yet  might  be  productive  of  considerable 
revenue;  also,  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  proper,  for  the  purpose  of 
eneonraging  manufactures,  to  lay  duties  to  pro- 
hiMt  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and,  even 
in  addition  to  the  duties  laid  by  Congress  on 
iooporta,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  to  lay  a  duty 
to  discourage  the  importation  of  particular  ar- 
ticles into  a  State,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer 
here  to  supply  us  on  as  good  terms  as  they 
ooold  be  obtained  from  a  foreign  market  How- 
ever, the  most  we  could  obtain  was,  that  this 
power  might  be  exerdsed  by  the  States  with, 
and  only  with,  the  consent  of  OongresSy  and 
sahsJect  to  its  control ;  and  so  anxious  were  they 
to  seize  on  every  shilling  of  our  money  for  the 
general  government,  that  they  insisted  even  the 
uttle  revenue  that  mi^t  thus  arise,  should  not 
be  iqipropriated  to  the  lue  of  the  respective 


States  where  it  was  collected,  but  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
accordingly  it  is  so  determined. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  Executive— 
his  mode  of  election,  his  powers,  and  the  length 
of  time  he  should  continue  in  office. 

On  these  subjects  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  sentiment.  Many  of  the  members  were  de- 
sirous that  the  President  should  be  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  not  to  be  eligible  a  second 
time.  Others  proposed  ^hathe  should  not  be 
absolutely  ineligible,  but  that  he  should  not  be 
capable  of  being  chosen  a  second  time,  until  the^ 
expiration  of  a  certain  number  of  years.  The' 
supporters  of  the  above  proposition  went  upon 
the  idea  that  t^e  best  security  for  liberty  was  a 
limited  duration,  and  a  rotation  of  office,  in  the 
chief  Executive  department 

There  was  a  party  who  attempted  to  have 
the  Pre&lent  appointed  during  good  behavior, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  time ;  and,  not  be- 
ing able  to  succeed  in  that  attempt^  they  then 
endeavored  to  have  him  re-eligible  without  any 
restraint  It  was  objected  that  the  choice  of  a 
President  to  continue  in  office  during  good  be- 
havior, would  at  once  be  rendering  our  system 
an  elective  monarchy;  and  that,  if  the  Pred- 
dent  was  to  be  re-eligible  without  any  interval 
of  disqualification,  it  would  amount  nearly  to 
the  same  thing,  since,  from  the  powers  that  the 
President  is  to  enjoy,  and  the  interests  and  in- 
fluence with  which  they  will  be  attended,  he 
will  be  almost  absolutely  certain  of  being  re- 
elected from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  he  lives. 
As  the  propositions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  the  President  was 
to  be  chosen  for  seven  years,  and  not  be  eligible 
at  any  time  after.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
proposition  was  agreed  to  in  convention ;  and 
so  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
although  a  variety  of  attempts  were  made  to 
alter  that  part  of  the  system  by  those  who  were 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  in  which  they  repeatedly 
failed ;  but,  sir,  by  never  losing  sight  of  their 
object,  and  choosing  a  proper  time  for  their 
purpose,  they  succeeded,  at  length,  in  obtaining 
the  alteration,  which  was  not  made  until  within 
the  last  twelve  days  before  the  convention  ad- 
journed. 

As  these  propositions  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  President 
was  to  be  appointed  by  the  national  legislature ; 
and,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee  of 
detail,  the  choice  was  to  be  made  by  ballot,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  States  should  have  an 
equal  voice  in  the  appointment  of  this  officer, 
as  they,  of  right,  ought  to  have ;  but  those  who 
wished,  as  far  as  posable,  to  establish  a  national 
instead  of  a  federal  government,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  have  the  President  chosen  by  the 
people  at  large.  On  this  the  sense  of  the  con- 
vention was  taken,  I  think,  not  less  than  three 
times  while  I  was  there,  and  as  often  rc^jected; 
but  within  the  last  fortnight  of  their  session^ 
they  obtained  the  alteration  in  the  manner  it 
now  stands,  by  which  the  large  Stales  have  a 
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▼ei7  nodoe  influence  in  the  appointment  of  the 
president  There  is  no  case  where  the  States 
will  have  an  eqoal  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  except  where  two  persons  shall 
have  an  eanal  number  of  votes,  and  those  a  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  number  of  electors, — ^a  case 
very  unlikely  to  happen,— or  where  no  person 
has  the  majority  of  the  votes.  In  these  in- 
stances, the  House  of  Representatives  are  to 
choose  by  ballot,  each  8tate  having  an  equal 
voice;  but  they  are  confined,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, to  the  five  who  have  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  which  gives  the  largest  States  a 
very  unequal  chance  of  having  the  President 
chosen  under  their  nomination. 

As  to  the  Vice  President, — that  great  ofScer 
of  government,  who  is,  in  case  of  the  death, 
resignation,  removal,  or  inability,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  supply  his  place^  and  be  vested  with 
his  powers,  and  who  is  officially  to  be  President 
of  the  Senate, — there  is  no  provision  by  which 
a  majority  of  the  voices  of  the  electors  are  ne- 
cessary to  his  appointment ;  but  after  it  is  de- 
cided who  is  chosen  President,  that  person  who 
has  the  next  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  is 
declared  to  be  legally  elected  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency ;  so  that,  by  this  system,  it  is  very  possi- 
ble, and  not  improbable,  that  he  might  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  electors  of  a  single  large  State ; 
and  a  very  undue  influence  in  the  Senate  is 
given  to  that  State  of  which  the  Vice  President 
is  a  citizen,  since,  in  every  question  where  the 
Senate  is  divided  that  State  will  have  two 
votes — ^the  President  having,  on  those  occasions, 
a  casting  voice.  Every  ^irt  of  the  system 
which  relates  to  the  Vice  President,  as  well  as 
the  present  mode  of  electing  the  President,  was 
introduced  and  agreed  upon  after  I  left  Phila- 
delphia. 

Objections  were  made  to  that  part  d  this 
article  bv  which  the  President  is  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  mihtia  of  the  sev- 
eral States ;  and  it  was  wished  to  be  so  far  re- 
strained, that  he  should  not  command  in  per- 
son; but  this  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
power  given  to  the  President  of  granting  re- 
prieves and  pardons  was  also  thought  eztrem^y 
dangerous,  and  as  such  opposed.  The  President 
thereby  has  the  power  of  pardoning  those  who 
are  guilty  of  treason,  as  well  as  of  other  oflfen- 
ces.  It  was  said  that  no  treason  was  so  likely 
to  take  place  as  that  in  which  the  President 
himself  might  be  engaged — the  attempt  to  as- 
sume to  himself  powers  not  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  establish  himself  in  regal  autho- 
rity ;  in  which  attempt  a  provision  is  made  for 
him  to  secure  from  punishment  the  creatures  of 
his  ambition,  the  aaaooiates  and  abettors  of  his 
treasonable  practices,  by  granting  them  pardons, 
should  they  be  defeated  in  their  attempts  to 
subvert  the  Constitution. 

To  that  partvof  this  article,  also,  which  gives 
the  President  a  right  to  nominate,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  all  the  officers, 
dvil  and  military,  ot  the  United  States,  there 


was  oondderable  opposition.  It  was  said  tint 
the  person  who  nommates  will  always  in  reality 
appoint,  and  that  this  was  giving  the  President 
a  power  and  influence  which,  together  with  the 
other  powers  bestowed  upon  hmi,  would  plaoe 
him  above  all  restraint  or  control.  In  fise,  it 
was  urged  that  the  President,  as  here  consti- 
tuted, was  a  king  in  every  thing  but  the  name; 
that  though  he  was  to  be  chosen  for  a  limited 
time,  yet,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  be 
is  not  re-elected,  it  will  depend  entirely  upoa 
his  own  moderation  whether  he  wDl  resign  that 
authority  with  which  he  has  once  been  inveated 
— that,  from  his  having  the  appointment  of  afl 
the  variety  of  officers  in  every  part  of  the  wH 
department  for  the  Union,  who  will  be  very 
numerous  in  themselves  and  their  connectioos, 
relations,  friends,  and  dependants,  he  will  hare 
a  formidable  host  devoted  to  his  interest,  and 
ready  to  support  his  ami  jtious  views— that  the 
army  and  navy,  which  may  be  increased  witli- 
out  restraint  as  to  numbers;  the  officera  of 
which,  from  the  highest  to  tiie  lowest,  are  all 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  and  dependent  on  bis 
will  ana  pleasure,  and  commanded  by  him  in 
person,  will,  of  course,  be  subservient  to  bit 
wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  his  commands;  ia 
addition  to  whidL  the  militia  are  also  entirely 
subjected  to  his  orders :  that  these  ciroomstancea, 
combined  together,  will  enable  him,  when  be 
pleases,  to  become  a  king  in  name  as  well  as  ia 
substance,  and  establish  himself  in  ofiioe  not 
only  for  his  own  life,  but  even,  if  he  choosea,  to 
have  that  authority  perpetuated  to  his  famij. 

It  was  further  observed,  that  the  only  appcMff- 
ance  of  responsibility  in  the  President,  'which 
the  system  holds  up  to  our  view,  is  the  proris> 
ion  for  impeachment ;  but  that,  when  we  refle<A 
that  he  cannot  be  impeadied  but  by  the  Hoom 
of  Delegates,  and  that  the  members  oi  thii 
House  are  rendered  dependent  upon,  and  undoly 
under  the  influence  0^  the  President,  by  being 
appointable  to  offices  of  whidi  he  has  the  sole 
nomination,  so  that,  without  his  &vor  and  ap- 
probation, they  cannot  obtun  them,  there  ii 
littie  reason  to  believe  that  a  m^ority  will  erer 
concur  in  impeaching  the  President,  let  his  con- 
duct be  ever  so  reprehensible;  especially.  to(^ 
as  the  final  event  of  that  impeachment  will  de- 
pend upon  a  different  body,  and  the  members 
c^  the  House  of  Delegates  will  be  certain,  sboold 
the  decision  be  ultimately  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  become  thereby  the  objects  of  bis  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  bar  to  themselves  every  aTesne 
to  tiie  emoluments  of  government. 

Should  he,  contrary  to  probability,  be  im- 
peached, he  is  afterwards  to  be  Uied  and  ad- 
judged by  the  Senate,  and  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  who  shall 
be  present,  he  cannot  be  convicted.  This  S^ 
ate  being  constituted  a  privy  council  to  the 
President,  it  is  probable  many  of  iU  leading  and 
influential  members  may  have  advised  or  oon- 
curred  in  the  very  measures  for  which  be  m^y 
be  impeached*  The  members  of  the  Senati 
also,  are,  by  the  system,  placed  as  undu)y  om^ 
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the  infloenoe  o^  and  dependent  upon,  the  Pres- 
ident, as  the  members  of  the  other  branch,  since 
thej  also  are  appointable  to  offices,  and  cannot 
obtain  them  but  through  the  favor  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent 

There  will  be  great,  important,  and  valuable 
offices  under  this  government,  should  it  take 
plac€L  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  hold 
out  toe  expectation  of  one  of  them  to  each  of 
the  Senators.  Under  these  circumstances,  will 
any  person  conceive  it  to  be  difficult  for  the 
President  always  to  secure  to  himself  more  than 
one-third  of  that  body  ?  Or  can  it  reasonably 
be  believed  ^at  a  criminal  will  be  convicted, 
who  is  constitutionally  empowered  to  bribe  his 
Judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  is  to  preside,  on 
those  occasions,  the  chief  justice — ^which  offi- 
cer, in  his  original  appointment,  must  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President,  and  will,  therefore, 
probably,  be  appointed,  not  so  much  for  his 
eminence  in  Ic^  knowledge  and  for  his  integrity, 
as  from  favoritism  and  influence ;  since  the  Pre- 
iddent,  knowing  that,  in  case  of  impeachment, 
the  chief  justice  is  to  preside  at  his  trial,  will 
naturally  wish  to  fill  that  office  with  a  person 
of  whose  voice  and  influence  he  shall  consider 
himself  secure.  These  are  reasons  to  induce  a 
belief  that  there  will  be  but  little  probability  of 
the  President  ever  being  either  impeached  or 
convicted.  But  it  was  ^so  urged  tnat,  vested 
with  the  powers  which  the  system  gives  him, 
and  with  the  influence  attendant  upon  those 
powers,  to  him  it  would  be  of  little  consequence 
whether  he  was  impeached  or  convicted,  since  he 
will  be  able  to  set  both  at  defiance.  These 
considerations  occasioned  a  part  of  the  conven- 
tion to  give  a  negative  to  this  part  of  the  sys- 
tem establishing  the  Executive  as  it  is  now  of- 
fered for  our  acceptance. 

By  the  third  article,  the  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may, 
from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  These 
courts,  and  these  only,  will  have  a  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
questions  arising  upon  their  construction,  and 
in  a  Judicial  manner  to  carry  those  laws  into 
execution ;  to  which  the  courts,  both  superior 
and  inferior,  of  the  respective  States,  and  their 
Judges  and  other  magistrates,  are  rendered  in* 
competent  To  the  courts  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment are  also  confined  all  cases,  in  law  or 
equity,  arising  under  tlie  proposed  Constitution 
and  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States — all  cases  afiecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  minister^  and  consuls — ^all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction — all  con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  are  a 
party — all  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  between  citizens  of  the  same  State, 
cLaiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  States : 
and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects.  Whether 
tlierefore,  any  laws  or  regulations  of  the  Con- 
gress, any  acts  of  its  President  or  other  officers, 
are  contrary  to,  or  not  warranted  by,  the  Con- 


stitution, rests  only  with  the  judges,  who  are 
appointed  by  Congress,  to  determine ;  by  whose 
determinations  every  State  must  be  bound. 
Should  anv  question  arise  between  a  foreign 
consul  and  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  however  remote  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
it  is  to  be  heard  before  the  judiciap-  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  however  incon- 
venient to  the  parties,  and  however  trifling  the 
BuUect  of  dispute. 

Should  the  mariners  of  an  American  or  for- 
eign vessel,  while  in  any  American  port,  have 
occasion  to  sue  for  their  wages,  or  in  any  other 
instance  a  controversy  belonging  to  the  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  should  take  place  between 
them  and  their  masters  or  owners,  it  is  in  the 
courts  of  the  general  sovemment  the  suit  must 
be  instituted ;  and  either  partv  may  carry  it  by 
appeal  to  its  supreme  court;  tne  ii^ury  to  com- 
merce and  the  oppression  to  individuals  whidi 
may  thence  arise,  need  not  be  enlarged  upon. 
Should  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  or 
any  other  of  the  United  States  be  indebted  to, 
or  have  debts  due  frx>m,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
or  any  other  claim  be  subsisting  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  commerdal  or  oth- 
er transactions,  it  is  only  in  the  courts  of  Con- 
gress that  either  can  apply  for  redress.  The 
case  is  the  same  should  any  claim  subsist  be- 
tween citizens  of  this  State  and  foreigners,  mer- 
chants, mariners,  and  others,  whether  of  a  com- 
mercial or  of  any  other  nature,  they  must  be 
prosecuted  in  the  same  courts;  and  though  in 
the  first  instance  they  may  be  brought  in  the 
inferior,  yet  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  su- 
preme judiciary,  even  from  the  remotest  State 
m  the  Union« 

The  inquiry  concerning,  and  trial  of  every 
offence  again^  and  breach  of  Uie  laws  of  Con- 
gress, are  also  confined  to  its  courts;  the  same 
courts  also  have  the  sole  right  to  inauire  con- 
cerning and  try  every  offence,  from  tne  lowest 
to  the  highest,  committed  by  the  citizens  of  any 
other  State,  or  of  a  foreign  nation,  against  the 
laws  of  this  State  within  its  territory — and  in 
all  these  cases  the  decision  may  be  ultimately 
brought  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  since  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  extends  to  criminal  aa 
well  as  to  civil  cases. 

And  in  all  those  cases  where  the  general 
government  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  questions, 
the  proposed  constitution  not  only  makes  no 
provision  for  the  trial  bvjury  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  by  its  appellate  jurisdiction  abso- 
lutely takes  away  that  inestimable  privilege, 
since  it  expressly  declares  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  appellant  jurisdiction  both  as  to  law 
and  fact  Should  therefore  a  junr  be  adopted 
in  the  inferior  court,  it  would  only  be  a  need- 
less expense,  since  on  an  appeal  the  determina- 
tion or  that  Jury,  even  on  queistions  of  fact, 
however  honest  and  upright,  is  to  be  of  no  pos- 
sible effect — the  supreme  court  is  to  take  up  all 
(questions  of  fact — to  examine  the  evidence  rela- 
tive thereto— to  decide  upon  them  in  the  same 
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manner  as  if  tbej  had  never  been  tried  hj  a 
jory — nor  is  trial  by  jury  secured  in  criminal 
case&  It  is  true,  that  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  inferior  oonrt  the  trial  is  to  be  by  inry ;  in 
this,  and  in  this  only,  is  the  difference  between 
criminal  and  civil  cases.  Bnt,  sir,  the  appellate 
Jurisdiction  extends,  as  I  have  observed,  to 
oases  criminal  as  well  as  to  civil,  and  on  the 
appMd  the  conrt  is  to  decide  not  only  on  the 
law  bnt  on  the  fact  If,  therefore,  even  in  crim- 
inal cases,  the  general  government  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict  of  the  Jary,  its  of3oer  may 
remove  the  prosecution  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  there  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  is  to  be  of  no 
effect,  but  the  judges  of  this  court  are  to  decide 
upon  the  fact  as  weU  as  the  law,  the  same  as 
in  civil 


Thus,  sir,  iurv  trials,  which  have  ever  been 
the  boast  of  the  English  constitution,  which 
have  been  by  our  several  State  Constitutions 
•o  cautiously  secured  to  us— jury  trials  which 
have  so  long  been  considered  the  surest  barrier 
against  arbitrary  power,  and  the  palladium  of 
liberty — with  the  loss  of  which  the  loss  of  our 
freedom  may  be  dated,  are  taken  away  by  the 
proposed  form  of  government,  not  onl^  in  a 
great  variety  of  questions  between  individual 
and  individual,  but  in  every  case  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  the  execution  of  those  laws.  It 
is  taken  away  in  those  very  cases  where  of  all 
others  it  is  most  essential  for  our  liberty,  to 
have  it  sacredly  guarded  and  preserved,  in  every 
case,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  between  gov- 
ernment and  its  officers  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  subject  or  citizen  on  the  other.  Nor  was 
thb  the  effect  of  inattention,  nor  did  it  arise 
from  any  real  difficulty  in  establishing  and  se- 
curing jury  trials  by  the  proposed  constitution, 
if  the  convention  had  wishea  so  to  do ;  but  the 
same  reason  influenced  here  as  in  the  case  of 
the  establishment  of  the  inferior  courts ;  as  they 
could  not  trust  State  judges,  so  would  they  not 
confide  in  State  juries.  They  alleged  that  the 
general  government  and  the  State  governments 
would  always  be  at  variance ;  that  the  citizens 
of  the  different  States  would  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  their  respective  States, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  deter- 
mining causes  in  which  the  general  government 
was  any  way  interested,  without  giving  the 
general  government  an  opportunity,  if  it  disap- 
proved the  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  appod,  and  to 
have  the  facts  examined  into  again  and  decided 
upon  by  its  own  judges,  on  whom  it  was  thought 
a  reliance  might  be  bad  bv  the  general  govern- 
ment, they  being  appointed  under  its  authority. 

Thus,  sir,  in  consequence  of  this  appellate 
Jurisdiction  and  its  extension  to  facts  as  well  as 
to  law,  every  arbitrary  act  of  the  general  gor- 
emment,  and  every  oppression  of  all  that  va- 
riety of  officers  {^pointed  under  its  authority 
for  the  collection  of  taxes,  duties,  impost  excise, 
and  other  purposes,  must  be  submitted  to  by 
the  individual,  or  must  be  opposed  with  little 
proq>ect  of  success,  and  almost  a  certain  proe- 


I  pect  of  ruin,  at  least  in  those  cases  where  the 
middle  and  common  class  of  citizens  are  inte^ 
ested.  Smce  to  avoid  that  oppression,  or  to 
obtain  redress,  the  application  must  be  made  to 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States— bj 
good  fortune  should  this  implication  be  in  the 
first  instance  attended  with  success,  and  shoald 
damages  be  recovered  equivalent  to  the  ngory 
sustdned,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  conrt, 
in  which  case  the  citizen  must  at  onoe  sive  up 
his  cause,  or  he  must  attend  to  it  at  the  distance 
perhaps  of  more  than  a  thousand  mOes  from  tbe 
place  of  his  residence,  and  must  take  measures 
to  procure  before  that  court  on  the  appeal  all 
the  evidence  necessary  to  support  his  action, 
which  even  if  ultimiUely  prosperous  must  be 
attended  with  a  loss  of  time,  a  neglect  of  busi- 
ness, and  an  expense  which  will  be  greater  than 
the  original  grievance,  and  to  which  men  in  mo- 
derate circumstances  would  be  utterly  unequal 

By  the  third  section  of  this  article,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  treason  against  the  United  States, 
shall  consist  in  levying  war  agunst  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort. 

By  the  principles  of  the  American  revelation 
arbitrary  power  may,  and  ought  to  be  resisted 
even  by  arms  if  necessary.  The  time  may  come 
when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  State,  in  order  to 
preserve  itself  from  the  oppression  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword— 
in  which  case  the  proposed  form  of  government 
declares,  that  the  State  and  every  one  of  its 
citizens  who  act  under  its  authority,  are  guilty 
of  a  direct  act  of  treason;  reducing  by  this 
provision  the  different  States  to  this  alternative, 
that  they  must  tamely  and  passively  yield  to 
despotism,  or  their  citizens  must  oppose  it  at 
the  hazard  of  the  halter  if  unsucces^m — and  re- 
ducing the  citizens  of  the  State  which  shall  take 
arms,  to  a  situation  in  which  they  must  be  ex- 
posed to  punishment,  let  them  act  as  they  will, 
since  if  tney  obey  the  authority  of  their  Stats 
government,  they  will  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States — if  they  join  tbe 
general  government  they  will  be  guilty  of  trea- 
son against  their  own  State. 

To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
fh>m  this  disagreeable  dUenmia,  and  to  secure 
them  from  being  punishable  as  traitors  to  the 
United  States,  when  acting  expressly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I 
wished  to  have  obtained  as  an  amendment  to 
the  third  section  of  this  article,  the  following 
clause: 

"Provided,  That  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United  State^ 
or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States  under  the  autho/ity  of  one  or  more  of 
the  said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  pun- 
ished as  such ;  but  in  case  of  war  being  levied 
by  one  or  more  of  the  States  against  the  United 
States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  towards  the 
other,  and  their  adherents  respectively,  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.'' 

But  this  provision  was  not  adq>ted,  being  too 
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much  opposed  to  the  great  object  of  manv  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  oonvention,  which 
was  by  all  means  to  leave  the  States,  at  the 
mercnr  at  the  general  government,  since  thej 
ootdd  not  sncc^in  then:  immediate  and  entire 
abolition. 

67  the  third  section  of  the  fonrth  article,  no 
new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  such  State. 

There  are  a  number  of  States  which  are  so 
circumstanced,  with  respect  to  themselves  and 
to  the  oUier  States,  that  every  principle  of  Jus- 
tice and  sound  policy  requires  their  dismember- 
ment or  division  into  smaller  States.  Massa- 
dhnsetts  is  divided  into  two  districts,  totally 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  north-east  side  of  which  lies 
the  province  of  Maine  and  Sagadohock,  more 
eztensdve  in  point  of  territory,  but  less  popu- 
lous than  old  Massachusetts,  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  New  Hampshire.  No  person  can 
cast  his  eye  on  the  map  of  that  State  but  he 
must  in  a  moment  admit,  that  every  ar^meut 
drawn  from  convenience,  interest,  and  justice, 
requires  that  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Sagado- 
hock should  be  erected  into  a  new  State,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
connected  with  old  Massachusetts  under  all  the 
inconveniences  of  their  situation. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  larger  in  extent  than 
the  whole  island  of  Great  Britdn,  extending 
froxa  its  sea  coast  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance 
of  eight  hundred  miles  or  more ;  its  breadth  for 
the  most  part,  about  three  hundred  miles.  The 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  the 
same  manner  reach  from  the  sea  coast  to  the 
Hissisdppi. 

The  hardship,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  in- 
Jnstice  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  those 
States  who  may  dwell  on  the  western  side  of 
'tiie  mountains,  and  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  remain  connected  with  the  in- 
habitants of  those  States  respectively,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountains,  and  subject  to 
the  same  State  governments,  would  be  such,  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  even  recourse  to 
arms,  to  free  themselves  from,  and  to  shake  off 
80  ignominious  a  yoke. 

1^  representation  was  made  in  convention, 
and  it  was  further  urged,  that  the  territory  of 
these  States  was  too  large,  and  that  the  in- 
liabitants  thereof  would  be  too  much  discon- 
nected for  a  republican  government  to  extend 
to  them  its  benefits,  which  is  only  suited  to  a 
small  and  compact  territoir.  That  a  regard 
also  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Uniom 
ought  to  excite  a  desire  that  those  States  should 
become  in  time  divided  into  separate  States, 
since  whenl^eir  population  should  become  pro- 
portioned in  degree  to  their  territory,*  they 
would  from  their  sti'ength  and  power  become 
dangerous  members  of  a  federal  government. 
It  was  f^irther  said,  that  if  the  general  govern- 
ment was  not  by  its  constitution  to  interfere, 
the  inconvenience  would  soon  remedy  itself. 


for  that  as  the  population  increased  in  those 
States,  their  legisli&ures  would  be  obliged  to 
consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States  to  avoid 
the  evils  of  a  civil  war;  but  as  by  the  proposed 
constitution  the  general  government  is  obliged 
to  protect  each  State  against  domestic  violence, 
ana  consequently  will  be  obliged  to  assist  in 
suppressing  such  commotions  and  insurrections 
as  may  take  place  fi'om  the  struggle  to  have 
new  States  erected,  the  general  government 
ought  to  have  a  power  to  decide  upon  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  establishing  or  ereotinff 
a  new  State,  even  without  the  approbation  or 
the  legislature  of  such  States,  within  whose 
Jurisdiction  the  new  State  should  be  erected, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  submitted  to  the  conven- 
tion the  following  proposition :  ^^  That  on  the 
application  of  the  iiihabitants  of  any  district  of 
territory  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  States, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  if  they  shall  under  all  circum- 
stances think  it  reasonable,  to  erect  the  same 
into  a  new  State,  and  admit  it  into  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  of  which  the 
said  district  may  be  a  part''  And  it  was  said, 
that  we  surely  might  trust  the  general  govern- 
ment with  this  power  with  more  propriety  than 
with  many  others  with  which  they  were  pro- 
posed to  be  intrusted — and  that  as  the  general 
government  was  bound  to  suppress  all  insurrec- 
tions and  commotions  which  might  arise  on  this 
subiect,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  decide  upon  it,  and  not  in 
the  power  of  the  legislature  of  a  single  State, 
by  obstinately  and  unreasonably  opposing  the 
erection  of  a  new  State  to  prevent  its  taking 
effect,  and  thereby  extremely  to  oppress  that 
part  of  its  citizens,  which  live  remote  from, 
and  inconvenient  to  the  seat  of  its  povernraent, 
and  even  to  involve  the  Union  in  war  to  sup- 
port its  ii\justice  and  oppresdon.  But,  upon 
the  vote  being  taken,  G€K>rgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina^  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, were  m  the  negative.  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, were  in  the  affirmative.  New  York  was 
absent. 

That  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
fi-ee  and  independent  States,  to  have  their  ter- 
ritory dismembered  without  their  consent,  was 
the  principal  argument  used  by  the  opponents 
of  this  proposition.  The  truth  of  the  objection 
we  readfly  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  in- 
eaatod  that  it  was  not  more  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  of  free  and  independent  States  than 
that  inequality  of  suffrage  and  power  which  the 
larger  States  had  extorted  ftom  the  others;  and 
that  if  the  smaller  States  yielded  up  their  rights 
in  that  instance,  they  were  entitled  to  demand 
from  the  States  of  extensive  territory  a  surren- 
der of  their  rights  in  this  instance ;  and  in  a 
particular  manner,  as  it  was  equally  necessary 
for  the  true  interest  and  happiness  of  the  citi- 
zens of  their  own  States,  as  of  the  Union. 
But,  sir,  although  when  the  large  States  de- 
manded undue  and  improper  sacrifices  to  be 
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made  to  their  pride  and  ambition,  thej  treated 
the  rights  of  free  States  with  more  contempt 
than  e?er  a  British  parliament  treated  the  rights 
of  her  colonial  establi^ment ;  yet  when  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  sacrifice  was  asked 
finom  them,  they  epomed  the  idea  with  in- 
effable disdain.  They  then  perfectly  under- 
stood the  (nil  value  and  the  sacred  obligation 
of  State  rights,  and  at  the  least  attempt  to  in- 
fringe them  where  they  were  concerned,  they 
were  tremblingly  aHye  and  agonized  at  every 
pore. 

When  we  reflect  how  obstinately  those  States 
contended  for  that  utmost  superiority  of  power 
in  the  government,  which  they  have  in  part  ob- 
tdned,  and  for  the  establishment  of  this  supe- 
riority by  the  constitution — ^when  we  reflect 
that  they  appeared  willing  to  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  the  union  rather  than  not  to  succeed  in 
their  unjust  attempt — that  should  their  legisla- 
tures consent  to  the  erection  of  new  States 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  it  would  be  an  imme- 
diate sacrifice  of  that  power,  to  obtmn  which 
they  appeared  disposed  to  sacrifice  every  other 
consideration.  When  we  fhrther  reflect  that 
thev  now  have  a  motive  for  desiring  to  preserve 
their  territory  entire  and  unbroken,  which  they 
never  had  before — ^the  gratification  of  their  am- 
bition in  possessing  and  exercising  superior 
power  over  their  riyster  States — and  that  this 
constitution  is  to  give  them  the  means  to  effect 
this  desire  of  which  they  were  formerly  desti- 
tute— the  whole  force  of  the  United  States 
pledged  to  them  for  restraining  intestine  com- 
motions, and  preserving  to  them  the  obedience 
and  subjection  of  their  citizens,  even  in  the  ex- 
tremest  part  of  their  territory :  I  say,  sir,  when 
we  consider  these  things,  it  would  be  too  ab- 
surd and  improbable  to  deserve  a  serious  an- 
swer, should  any  person  suggest  that  these 
States  mean  ever  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
erection  of  new  States  within  their  territory : 
some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  been  for  some 
time  past,  amusing  their  inhabitants  in  those 
districts  that  wished  to  be  erected  into  new 
States,  but  should  this  constitution  be  adopted 
armed  with  a  sword  and  halter,  to  compel  uieir 
obedience  and  subjection,  they  will  no  longer 
act  with  indecision ;  and  the  State  of  Maryland 
may,  and  probably  will  be  called  upon  to  assist 
with  her  wealth  and  her  blood  in  subduing  the 
inhabitants  of  Franklin,  Kentucky,  Vermont, 
and  the  provinces  of  Miune,  and  Sagadohock, 
in  compelling  them  to  continue  in  sul^ection  to 
the  States  which  respectively  claim  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  these  large 
and  extensive  States,  which  they  now  hold  in 
possession,  and  over  which  they  now  claim  and 
exercise  jurisdiction,  were  crown  lands,  unlo- 
cated  and  unsettled  when  the  American  revolu- 
tion took  place— lands  which  were  acquired  bv 
the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  common  stock,  and  for 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Union.    Let  it  be 


remembered  that  the  State  of  Maryland  was  so 
deeply  sensible  of  the  tqiustice  that  these  lands 
should  be  held  by  particular  States  for  their 
own  emolument,  even  at  a  time  when  no  supe- 
riority of  authority  or  power  was  annexed  to 
extensive  territory,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  lute 
war  and  aU  the  dangers  which  threatened  us,  it 
withheld  for  a  long  time  its  assent  to  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  that  reason,  and  when 
it  ratified  those  articles  it  entered  a  soleom  pro- 
test against  what  it  considered  so  flagrant  in- 
justice: but,  sir,  the  question  is  not  now 
whether  those  States  shall  hold  that  territory 
unjustly  to  themselves,  but  whether  by  that  a^ 
of  ii^ustice  they  shall  have  superiority  of  power 
and  mfluence  over  the  other  States^  and  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  domineer  and  lord  ii 
over  them— nay,  more,  whether  we  will  agree 
to  a  form  of  government,  by  which  we  pledge 
to  those  States  the  whole  force  of  the  Umon  to 
preserve  to  them  their  extensive  territory  entire 
and  unbroken,  and  with  our  blood  and  wealth 
to  assist  them,  whenever  they  please  to  demand 
it,  to  preserve  the  inhabitants  thereof  under 
their  sul^ection,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  superiority  over  us — of  gratifying  their 
unjust  ambition — ^in  a  word,  for  the  purpoae  of 
giving  ourselves  masters,  and  of  riveting  our 
chains! 

The  part  of  the  system,  which  provides  that 
no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 

Sualification  to  any  oflSce  or  public  trust  under 
iie  United  States,  was  adopted  by  a  great  ma- 
iority  of  the  convention,  and  without  much  de- 
bate—however, there  were  some  members  so 
unfashionable  as  to  think  that  a  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  and  of  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  would  be  some  secu- 
rity for  the  good  conduct  of  our  rulers,  and  that 
in  a  Christian  country  it  would  be  at  least  de- 
cent to  hold  out  some  distinction  between  the 
professors  of  Christianity,  and  downright  infi- 
delity or  paganism. 

The  seventh  article  declares,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  nine  States  shall  be  sufiScient  for  the 
establishment  of  this  constitution,  between  the 
States  ratifying  the  same. 

It  was  attempted  to  obtain  a  resolve  that  if 
seven  States,  whose  votes  in  the  first  branch 
should  amount  to  a  m^prity  of  the  representa- 
tion in  that  branch,  concurred  in  the  adoption 
of  the  system,  it  should  be  sufiScient,  and  this 
attempt  was  supported  on  the  principle,  that  a 
majority  ought  to  ffovern  the  minority :  but  to 
this  it  was  objected,  that  although  it  was  true, 
after  a  constitution  and  form  of  gov^nment  is 
agreed  on,  in  every  act  done  under  and  oon- 
sistent  with  that  constitution  and  form  of  goY- 
emment,  the  act  of  the  minority,  unless  ouier- 
wise  agreed  in  the  constitution,  ahould  bind  tiie 
ndnority,  yet  it  was  directiy  the  reverse  in 
originally  forming  a  constitution,  or  dissolving 
it — ^tbat  in  originally  forming  a  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  that  every  individual  should 
agree  to  it  to  become  bound  thereby — and  that 
when  once  adopted,  it  could  not  be  dissolved  by 
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eonsent,  iinlefls  with  the  oonsent  of  every  indi- 
Tidnal  who  was  pBity  to  the  ori^nal  agree- 
ment— tiiat  in  formiDg  our  original  federal 
government,  every  memher  of  tnat  govern- 
ment, that  is,  each  State,  expressly  consented  to 
it ;  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  compact  made  and 
entered  into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
there  should  be  no  dissolution  or  alteration  of 
that  federal  government  without  the  consent 
of  every  State,  the  members  o^  and  parties  to, 
the  original  compact ;  that  therefore  no  altera- 
tion oonld  be  made  by  the  consent  of  a  part  of 
these  States,  or  bv  the  oonsent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  part  of  tne  States,  which  could  either 
release  the  States  so  consenting,  from  the  obli- 
gation they  are  under  to  the  other  States,  or 
which  could  in  any  manner  become  obligatorv 
npon  those  States  that  should  not  ratify  such 
alterations.  Satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions, and  not  holding  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
yiolate  the  compact,  which  this  State  nad 
solemnly  ei^red  into  with  the  others,  by  alter- 
ing it  in  a  mfTerent  manner  fh>m  that  which  by 
the  same  compact  is  provided  and  stipulated,  a 
nnmber  of  the  members,  and  among  those  the 
delegation  of  this  State,  opposed  the  ratification 
of  this  system  in  any  other  manner  than  bv  the 
nnaoimous  oonsent  and  agreement  of  all  the 
States. 

By  our  original  articles  of  confederation  any 
alterations  proposed  are  in  the  first  place  to  be 
approved  by  Congress.  Accordingly,  as  the 
resolutions  were  originally  adopted  by  the  con- 
Tention,  and  as  they  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee of  detail,  it  was  proposed  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  laid  before  Congress,  for  their 
approbation:  but,  sir,  the  warm  advocates  of 
this  system  fearing  it  would  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  and  determined-  even 
though  Congress  and  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures should  disapprove  the  same,  to  force  it 
npon  them,  if  posmble,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  people  at  hurge,  moved  to  strike  out 
the  words  '*for  their  i^probation,"  and  succeed- 
ed in  their  motion ;  to  which,  it  being  directly 
in  violation  of  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation  for  the  alteration  of  our 
federal  government,  a  part  of  the  convention, 
and  myself  in  the  number,  thought  it  a  duty  to 
give  a  decided  negative. 

Agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  en- 
tered into  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  for 
the  observance  of  which  the  States  pledged 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  called  upon  the 
Supreme  Being  as  a  witness  and  avenger  be- 
tween them,  no  alterations  are  to  be  made  in 
those  articles,  unless  after  they  are  approved  by 
Conffrese,  they  are  agreed  to,  and  ratified  by 
tiie  kgislature  of  every  State ;  but  by  the  re- 
solve of  the  convention  this  constitution  is  not 
to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  respeo- 
tive  States,  but  is  to  be  submitted  to  conven- 
tions chosen  by  the  people,  and  if  ratified  by 
them,  is  to  be  binding. 

This  resolve  was  opposed  among  others  by 
the  delegation  of  litoyland;   your  delegates 


were  of  opinion,  tiiat  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment proposed  was,  if  adopted,  most  essentially 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  as 
our  constitution  had  pointed  out  a  mode  by 
which,  and  by  which  only,  alterations  were  to 
be  made  therein,  a  convention  of  the  people 
could  not  be  called  to  agree  to  and  rat^  tiie 
said  form  of  government  without  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  our  constitution,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  in  this  State  to  protect  and 
support  In  this  opinion,  all  your  dd€^atee 
who  were  attending  were  unanimous.  ^  ^, 
opposed  it  also  upon  a  more  extensive  ground, 
as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  mode  of  alter- 
ing our  federal  government  established  in  our 
original  compact;  and,  as  such,  being  a  direct 
violation  of  the  mutual  faith  plighted  by  the 
States  to  each  other,  I  gave  it  my  negative. 

I  was  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered 
as  States,  in  their  political  capacity,  are  the 
members  of  a  federal  government;  that  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity,  or  as  sover- 
eignties, are  entitled,  and  only  entitled  origi- 
nally to  agree  upon  the  form  of,  and  submit 
themselves  to,  a  federal  government,  and  after- 
wards by  mutual  consent  to  uissolve  or  alter  it : 
That  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  forma- 
tion, the  dissolution,  or  the  alteration  of  a  fed- 
eral government  over  States  equally  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent,  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  tne  States  in  their  sovereign  or  pohtaoal  ca- 
pacity, in  the  same  manner  as  what  relates  to 
forming  alliances  or  treaties  of  peace,  amity,  or 
oomnaerce,  and  that  the  people  at  laige  in  theur 
individual  capacity,  have  no  more  r^t  to  in- 
terfere in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other :  That 
according  to  these  principles,  we  originally  act- 
ed in  forming  our  confederation;  it  was  the 
States  as  States,  by  theur  representatives  in 
Congress,  that  formed  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion; it  was  the  States  as  States,  by  their  leg- 
isUtures,  who  ratified  those  articles,  and  it  was 
there  established  and  provided,  that  the  States 
as  States,  that  la,  by  their  legislatures,  should 
agree  to  any  alterations  that  should  her^ifter  be 
proposed  in  the  federal  ffovemment,  before  they 
should  be  binding— -and  any  alterations  i^greed 
to  in  any  other  manner  cannot  release  the  States 
from  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  each 
other  by  virtue  of  the  original  articles  of  confed* 
oration.  The  people  of  the  different  States  never 
made  any  objection  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  formed  or  rati- 
fied, or  to  the  mode  by  which  alterations  were 
to  be  made  in  that  government — with  the  rights 
of  their  respective  States  they  wished  not  to  in- 
terfere. Nor  do  I  believe  the  people,  in  their 
individual  capacity,  would  ever  have  expected  or 
desired  to  have  been  appealed  to  on  the  present 
occasion,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  their  re- 
spective States,  if  the  &vorers  of  the  proposed 
constitution,  imagining  they  had  a  better  chance 
of  forcing  it  to  be  adopted  by  a  hasty  appeal  to 
the  people  at  large  (who  could  not  be  so  good 
judges  of  the  dangerous  consequence),  had  not 
insisted  upon  this  mode.    Nor  do  these  posi- 
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tions  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  principle, 
that  all  power  originates  fi'om  the  people,  be- 
oaose  when  onoe  the  people  have  exercised 
their  power,  in  establishing  and  forming  them- 
selyes  into  a  State  government,  it  never  de- 
volves back  to  them,  nor  have  they  a  right  to 
resume  or  again  to  exercise  that  power  nntil 
snch  events  take  place  as  will  amount  to  a  dis- 
solntion  of  their  State  government : — And  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  a  dissolution  or 
alteration  of  a  federal  government  doth  not  dis- 
solve the  State  governments  which  compose  it. 
It  was  also  my  opinion,  that  upon  principles  of 
sound  policy,  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to 
the  proposed  system,  ought  to  have  been  by  the 
State  legislatures,  in  which  case,  let  the  event 
have  been  what  it  would,  there  would  have 
been  but  little  prospect  of  the  public  peace 
being  disturbed  tnereby — ^Whereas,  the  attempt 
to  force  down  this  system,  although  Congress 
and  the  respective  Stats  le^latures  should  dis- 
approve, by  appealing  to  the  people,  and  to 
procure  its  establishment  in  a  manner  totally 
unconstitutional,  has  a  tendency  to  set  the  State 
governments  and  their  subjects  at  variance 
with  each  other — ^to  lessen  the  obligations  of 
government — ^to  weaken  the  bands  of  society — 
to  introduce  anarchy  and  confbsion — and  to 
light  the  torch  of  discord  and  civil  war  through- 
out this  continent  All  these  considerations 
weighed  with  me  most  forcibly  a^^ainst  giving 
my  assent  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  resolved 
that  this  system  is  to  be  ratified,  and  were  urged 
by  me  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

I  have  now,  sir,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  I 
owe  to  this  House,  given  such  information  as 
hath  occurred  to  me,  which  I  consider  most 
material  for  them  to  know ;  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  from  this  detail,  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  devoted 
calmly  and  impartially  to  consider  what  altera- 
tions in  our  federal  government  would  be  most 
likely  to  procure  and  preserve  the  happiness 
of  iJie  Union,  was  employed  in  a  violent  struggle 
on  the  one  idde  to  obtain  all  power  and  dominion 
in  theur  own  hands,  and  on  the  other  to  pre- 
vent it ;  and  that  the  aggrandizement  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  particular  individuals,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  much  more  the  subject 
sought  after  than  the  welfare  of  our  country; 

Tne  interest  of  this  State,  not  confined  mere- 
ly to  itself^  abstracted  from  all  others,  but  con- 
sidered relatively,  as  fiu*  as  was  consistent  with 
the  common  interest  of  the  other  States,  I 
thought  it  my  dutr  to  pursue  according  to  the 
beet  opinion  I  could  form  of  it. 

When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  convention,  I 
found  them  attempting  to  bring  forward  a  sys- 
tem, which  I  was  sure  never  had  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  those  I  had  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  which,  upon  the  Aillest  consider- 
ation, I  considered  not  only  ii^urious  to  the  in- 
terest and  rights  of  this  Sta^9,  but  also  incompat- 
ible with  the  political  happiness  and  freedom  of 
the  States  in  general ;  from  that  time  until  my 


business  compelled  me  to  leave  the  convention, 
I  gave  it  every  posrible  exposition  in  everj 
stage  of  its  progression.  I  opposed  the  system 
there  with  the  same  explicit  frankness  with 
which  I  have  here  given  you  a  history  of  oor 
proceedings,  and  an  account  of  my  own  conduct, 
which  in  a  particular  manner  I  consider  yon  ts 
having  a  right  to  know — ^while  there  I  eit 
deavored  to  act  as  beoaone  a  freeman,  and  the 
dele^te  of  a  free  State.  Should  my  condoct 
obtam  the  approbation  of  those  who  appomted 
me,  I  will  not  deny  it  would  afford  me  satisfiEie- 
tion ;  but  to  me  that  approbation  was  at  most 
no  more  than  a  secondary  consideration— my 
first  was  to  deserve  it ;  left  to  myself  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  discretion,  my  coo- 
duct  should  have  been  the  same,  had  I  been  even 
sure  your  censure  would  have  been  my  only  re- 
ward, since  I  hold  it  sacredly  my  duty  to  ^h 
the  cup  of  poison,  if  possible,  from  the  h*^ 
a  State,  or  an  individual,  however  anxio  ^ui 
one  or  the  other  might  be  to  swallow  i  .^ 
Indulge  me,  sir,  in  a  single  t>b6i  Jon 
further : — ^There  are  persons  who  em  r  to 
hold  up  the  idea,  that  this  system  L«  /op- 
posed by  the  oflloers  of  government.  ar.  am 
in  that  predicament  I  have  the  hon  co  hold 
an  appointment  in  this  State.  Had  it  been 
considered  any  objection,  I  presume  I  shonid 
not  have  been  appohited  to  the  oonvention;  if 
it  could  have  had  any  effect  on  jny  mind,  it 
would  only  be  that  of  warming  my  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  rendering  me  more  anxions  to 
promote  the  true  interest  of  that  State,  which 
has  conferred  on  me  the  obligation,  and  to 
heighten  my  guilt  had  I  joined  in  sacrificing  its 
essential  rights :  but,  sir,  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member, that  this  system  is  not  calculated  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  value  of  offices,  on 
the  contrary,  if  adopted,  it  will  be  prodnctive 
of  an  enormous  increase  in  their  number ;  man/ 
of  them  will  also  be  of  great  honor  and  emoln- 
ments.  Whether,  sir,  in  this  variety  of  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  scramble  for  them,  I  might 
not  have  as  good  a  prospect  to  advantage  my- 
self as  many  others,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  bnt 
this,  sir,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  so  fiir  was  I 
from  bmng  infiuenced  in  my  conduct  by  inter- 
est, or  the  consideration  of  office,  that  I  wonid 
cheerfully  resign  the  appointment  I  now  hold, 
I  would  bind  myself  never  to  acc^t  another 
either  under  the  general  government  or  that  or 
my  own  State :  I  would  do  more  sir,  so  destmo- 
tivQ  do  I  consider  the  present  system  to  the 
happiness  of  my  ooimtiy,  I  would  cheerftdly 
sacrifice  that  share  of-  property  with  which 
heaven  has  bleaaed  a  life  of  ind]]i0tary--l  would 
reduce  myself  to  indigence  and  poverty,  and 
those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  exist- 
ence, I  would  intrust  to  the  care  and  protection 
of  that  Provid^ce  who  hath  so  kindly  pn^ 
tected  myself  if  on  those  terms  only,  I  conld 
procure  my  country  to  r^}ect  tliose  chains  which 
are  forged  for  it. 
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'^HiKF  JuanoB  EixffwosiH  was  a  natiye  of  the  andeiit  town  of  Wind8(»',  in  Conneotioiit, 
^  ^.he  waa  bom  on  the  twentj-ninth  of  April,  1745.  His  &ther  was  a  plain  and  frugal 
rioL  '^'•nnred  to  the  hardships  of  early  colonial  life,  and  edncated  his  son  in  that  simple  and 
reg.  ;*iode,  so  characteristic  of  the  colonists  of  Oonnecticnt,  and  so  well  calculated  to  prepare 
mba  "  f)ie  stmg^es,  dangers  and  exigencies  of  a  great  revolntion.  The  youth  of  Ifr.  Elb- 
wortL  .  «  passed  alternately  in  the  labors  of  the  Unn,  and  the  preparatory  studies  of  a  liberal 
ednoati  '*■  He  entered  Tale  OoUege  at  the  age  of  seyenteen  years,  and  after  spending  some 
tinae  the  '/removed  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  and  received  his  first 
deer^  late  in  September,  1766.*  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  native 
State,  and  immediately  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  An 
anecdote  of  his  practice  at  this  period  is  preserved.  His  &ther  presented  him  with  a  small 
£imi,  situated  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  ipanagement  of  this  and  the 
few  suits  with  which  his  acquaintances  and  friends  intrusted  him,  his  ardent  and  active  mind 
was  forced  for  a  time  to  ocmtent  itselfl  As  often  as  the  seedcm  of  the  court  occurred  at  Hart- 
ford, leaving  hlB  farm  and  revolving  his.  cases  in  his  mind,  he  travelled  thither  on  foot,  and  back 
again  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  season  was  over.  Soon,  however,  a  suit  was  conunitted  to 
hifl  management,  of  trivial  importance,  indeed,  so  fiar  as  concemed  the  pecuniary  interest  at 
stake,  but  at  the  same  time  involving  the  decision  of  a  legal  principle  of  the  deepest  moment. 
Toung  Oliver  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergency;  and  by  the  ability  and  skill  he  exhibited 
in  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  at  once  established  his  reputation  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  he  took 
his  stand  among  the  most  promising  and  talented  of  the  younger  members  of  his  profession  at 
the  Hartford  bar.t 

The  jurispmdence  of  Oonnectiout,  after  a  long  period  of  doubtftilness  and  obscurity,  had,  a 
short  time  prior  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  entrance  upon  professional  life,  assumed  a  regular  form,  and 
a  mode  of  practice,  sufficientiy  accurate  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  was  then  settied.  With 
this  era  of  legal  reform  he  cooounenced  practice.  His  general  or  profesnonal  learning  was  not 
extensive ;  but  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind  supplied  every  deficiency ;  the  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions fiilly  answered  for  the  want  of  previous  knowledge ;  the  ^Uligent  study  of  the  cases 
which  arose  in  actual  buriness,  enriched  his  mind  with  principles ;  whatever  was  thus  acquired 
was  firmly  rooted  in  his  memory,  and  thus,  as  he  became  eminent  he  grew  leamed.  It  would 
seem,  that  no  ambition  of  distinction  had  at  this  time  stimulated  his  career.  Perhaps  his  mind 
was  not  fully  aware  of  its  own  splendid  powers.  Its  incentive  had  been  the  consciousness  of 
duty,  and  a  desire  to  make  provision  for  Ms  young  and  growing  family ; — but,  **  during  a  period 
of  extreme  exertion,  while  sustaining  a  difficult  cause,  he  received  a  new  incentive — the  voice 
of  praise.    '  Who  is  that  young  man?    He  speaks  welL'    These  were  the  words  of  a  stranger, 

•Aaintoratlng  aeeoiuit  of  tlie  exerdaet  <m  tlw  oocatloii  of  lir.  EDfwoitli*!  gndottfoB,  Is  paUUlMd  la  tb«  ITew  Toffc 
GmHIo,  or  Weekly  Poet-Bof,of  OetoberS,  1761 

tSketeheeoftbeUTee  end  Judicial  SottSmi  of  Ike  Chief  JnittoM  of  Ike  BopiMM  Court  of  tho  United  8tite%  bj 
Qeerfe  Tea  Seotroord,  pefe  IH. 
TOL.  L— 2d 
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and  they  tank  into  his  heart  As  he  went  homeward  he  ruminated  upon  them.  '  He  qwtb 
wen,'  was  a  new  idea  to  him.  Yanitj  was  not  an  inherent  to  an  intellect  of  his  order,  bat  tbe 
•weetness  of  merited  praise  came  when  it  began  to  be  needed  as  an  encouragement  on  its  trdi- 
ons  course."    Of  this  incident  he  often  spoke,  even  in  his  latest  years,  to  his  descendants. 

The  whole  powers  of  Hr,  Ellsworth's  mind  were  applied  with  assidoons  and  constant  tttn- 
tion  to  the  business  of  his  profession,  and  those  public  duties  in  which  he  was  occasionallj  co- 
gaged.  *' Capable  of  great  apidicadim,''  sajs  a  graceful  writer,  *'and  constitutionally  M  of 
ardor,  he  pursued  every  object  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  strong  and  constant  intenit, 
which  never  suffered  his  mind  to  flag  or  grow  torpid  with  listless  indolence.  But  his  ardor  w« 
always  under  the  guidance  of  sober  reason.  His  cold  and  colorless  imagination  never  led  lum 
astray  from  the  realities  of  life  to  wanton  in  the  gay  visions  ei  fancy ;  and  his  attention  wsi 
seldom  attracted  by  that  general  literary  curiosity  which  so  often  beguiles  the  man  of  gvoioi 
away  from  his  destined  pursuit,  to  waste  his  powers  in  studies  of  no  inmiediate  personal  utility. 
At  the  same  time  his  unblemished  character,  his  uniform  prudence  and  regularity  of  condnci, 
acquired  him  the  general  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow*citizen»— a  people  in  a  remariraWe 
degree  attentive  to  all  the  decorum  and  decendes  of  civilized  life.  He  very  soon  rose  into  Id^ 
reputation  and  lucrative  practice ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  the  bar  received  the  ^ipoi^ 
ment  of  State's  Attorney  for  the  district  of  HiOrtford,  an  office  at  that  time  of  very  considerable 
emolument  This  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  rev<^tioDary  war.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  that  contest  he  declared  himself  resolutely  on  the  side  of  his  eoon- 
try ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  when  Oonnecticut  was  harassed  by  the  incurnons  of  tbe 
enemy,  went  out  with  the  nulitia  of  his  country  into  actual  service,  more,  however,  for  the  aib 
of  example,  than  from  any  particular  inclination  to  military  life.  For  several  sessions  in  tbe 
years  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  represented  the  town  in  ▼bioh 
he  resided  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  with  great  reputation,  and  took  a  large  shaie, 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House,  but  also  in  all  those  public  acts  and  dedaratioDS 
which  were  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times.  About  the  commenoaneot 
of  the  war  he  presided  for  a  short  time  at  the  pay-tabU^  as  it  was  called,  or  office  of  public 
accounts  of  the  State  of  Oonnecticut"  * 

Ifr.  Ellsworth  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Oontinental  Oongress  in  October,  1777,  but  be 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  that  assembly  until  the  eighth  of  the  same  month  of  the  fdlowing  jesr. 
Previous  to  his  arrival  at  the  Oongress  he  was  appointed  by  that  body,  with  William  Whipple, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Egbert  Benson,  and  Henry  Marchant,  a  committee  to  conduct  an  inqoify 
into  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Rhode  Island,  then  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
British,  and  to  discover  the  conduct  of  the  general  officers  commanding  that  undertaking.!  He 
was  also  appointed  upon  several  other  important  committees,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  unwearied  exertions  and  steady  applicati<m  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  placed 
on  the  ICarine  committee,  on  the  day  following  his  attendance  at  the  Oongress,!  and  remained 
in  that  station  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term  of  office.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Appeals,§  which,  until  the  establishment  of  a  court  for  that  purpose,  in  the  year  178(^ 
examined  and  reported  to  Oongress  upon  all  ^>peals  from  the  decisions  of  the  several  ooorts  of 
admiralty  erected  in  the  different  States. 

In  1780  Mr.  Ellsworth  returned  to  his  home,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
State  Oouncil ;  in  which  office  he  continued  by  re-election  nntil  1784,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Judgeship  of  the  Superior  Oourt  The  duties  of  this  podtion  he  discharged  witb  great  abQity 
and  reputation  for  several  years.  In  1787  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  to  represent  the 
State  of  Oonnecticut  in  the  Federal  Oonvention,  and,  after  the  formation  of  the  Oonstitntion, 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  State  Oonvention,  to  decide  upon  its  adoption  or  r^ecttoH' 

•  From  ui  orSgfiua  Mognphiotl  tketoh  of  JndfO  EOnrorth,  pnUlahed  in  the  AnalMtle  lltcMlna,  for  Mi^,  1811 
t  Jounali  of  Oongrm,  Deoem^Mr  lltk,  1777. 

t  This  oommittM  aeted  as  %  Board  of  Admiraltj,  and  bad  tha  genaral  soperlBUBdaMa  of  tta  UTtl  aflUn  of  tht  VMM 
ttatoa,imtUthoondoftha7oarl779.~Jb«nMlt^OMi^riH  Oolofror  9(JK  1778. 
I  Joamals  of  Gongroaa,  Ootobor  Mth,  1778. 
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On  the  ratification  of  tho  Oonstitntion,  be  became  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
met  at  New  York  in  1789.  His  great  powers  of  intellect  and  brilliant  legal  attainments,  were 
now  called  into  operation  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country.  Li  the  organization  of  the  Jadi- 
dary,  the  several  departments  of  State,  and  all  those  schemes  of  national  policy,  whicb  were 
formed  nnder  the  administration  of  Washington,  bis  services  were  extensive  and  of  the  highest 
conseqnence. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  on  the  resignation  of  Ohief  Jnstice  Jay,  Ifr.  Ellsworth  was  ^>- 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  character  of  his  mind,  his  habits  of  patient  and  laborioos  in- 
vestigation, his  sound  judgment,  and  large  experience,  rendered  him  eminently  fitted  for  that 
station.  He  soon  attdnedan  elevated  position  in  the  confidenceof  the  people  and  the  estimation 
of  the  bar ;  and,  in  a  period  of  violent  party  rancor,  the  purity  and  impartiality  of  his  judicial 
diaracter  was  untarnished  even  by  suq>icion.  He  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
until  the  end  of  1799,  when  he,  with  Governor  Davie  '*'  and  William  Vans  ICurray,  was  ap- 
pohited  on  a  mission  to  France.  After  concluding  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  received  the  most  marked  attention  from  many  of  the  leading  men  of  that  nation. 
Curiosity  to  see  an  American  chief  justice,  drew  about  him  many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
and  judges.  **  One  of  these,  an  old  lawyer,  high  in  office,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  unvarjring  routine  of  the  business  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  whose  mind,  rendered  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  habit  perfectly  technical,  presented  a  curious  contrast  to  the  various  talents 
and  diversified  pursuits  of  the  chief  justice,  is  said,  immediately  upon  his  introduction,  to  have 
accosted  him  with,  *Pray,  chief  justice,  in  what  oases  do  the  half-blood  in  America  take  by 
descent?' "t 

Failing  in  health,  and  rendered  by  that  circumstance  unable  to  endure  the  arduous  labors  of 
his  judicial  position.  Judge  Ellsworth  transmitted  a  resignation  of  his  chief  justiceship  to 
President  Adams,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  retired  to  his  home  at  Windsor.  In  1802,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of  Connecticut,  and  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
incident  to  that  position,  until  his  death.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  his  native  State  in 
1807,  but  the  infirmities  of  age  led  him  to  decline  the  profiTered  honor.  Shortiy  after  he  was 
seized  with  a  violent  illness,  which  terminated  his  life  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  November,  1807. 

In  the  elevated  course  assigned  to  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  he  moved  not  only  secure  from 
the  tongue  of  slander,  and  without  a  blot  upon  his  fame,  but  with  that  true  dignity,  which  al- 
ways accompanies  real  greatness.  From  his  appearance  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  in  early  life, 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  high  trusts  which  were  imposed  upon  him, 
his  sound  discretion,  his  manly  and  irresistible  eloquence,  his  incorruptible  integrity,  and  his 
profound  wisdom,  were  every  where  seen,  every  where  acknowledged,  and  at  aU  times,  by 
all  good  men,  justiy  respected  and  admired,  He  loved  his  country ;  he  knew  her  true  in- 
terests, and  he  pursued  them  with  that  finnness^  that  independence,  that  intrepidity  and  skill, 
which  constitute  the  civilian,  the  statesman,  and  the  real  patriot  In  his  death  the  United  States 
lost  one  of  her  best  and  greatest  men.} 

♦  Willi«m  Blebardsoii  Darle,  was  bora  tt  the  Tillage  of  Egremont,  near  Whitehayeii,  Bngland,  Joae  M^  17561  He  eama 
to  this  eonntiy  in  1788,  and  was  graduated  at  Prineeton  College  in  1774L  Boon  afterwards  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ofll- 
cer  in  the  eavahy  of  Count  Palaski*s  legion.  B7  his  talents  and  seal  he  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  He  firaght  ai 
Stono,  where  he  was  severely  woonded,  at  Hanging-Roek,  and  Kooky  Moont  Having  great  strength  and  aotivity,  it  was 
his  delight  to  lead  a  charge  and  to  engage  in  personal  confliot.  At  the  period  of  Oatea^  defeat,  he  expended  the  last  shilling 
of  an  estate,  beqaeathed  him  by  his  ancle,  Ber.  William  Blchardson,  in  equipping  the  legionsry  oorpsi  which  he  command- 
ed. Greene  appointed  him  a  commissary.  During  the  whole  struggle,  he  displayed  great  leal  and  energy.  After  tho 
war,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law  at  Haliikz,  on  the  Roanoke,  and  rose  to  eminence.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  though  his  absence  prevented  his  name  ftom  being 
affixed  to  It :  and  in  the  Convention  of  North  Carolina,  he  was  an  able  advocate  for  its  acceptance.  Through  his  elforta, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  goveraor,  but  was  soon  after  appointed  by 
President  Adams,  Envoy  to  France,  with  Ellsworth  and  Murray.    He  died  at  Camden,  November  8, 1890,  aged  M  years. 

t  Analectic  Magaxine,  vol  8,  page  897. 

X  Hew  York  Evening  Peat,  1807:  AUen^s  Biographical  Dictionary. 
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Chief  Jmlke  lakwortk  deliTered  the  (know- 
ing Speech,  at  the  <^>eniBg  of  the  debates  on  the 
Federal  Conatitntioii,  in  the  Conyention  of  the 
State  of  Oonneotioiit,  on  the  fourth  of  January, 
1788:  . 

Mb.  'BBamDmst:  It  is  obsenraUe  that  there 
is  no  pr<^aoe  to  the  proposed  Constitoti<m ;  but 
it  eyiaently  presappoees  two  things ;  one  is^  the 
neoessitj  of  a  federal  goyemmeBt ;  the  other  is 
ihb  ineflBdem^  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. A  nnion  is  necessary  fcM*  the  purposes 
of  a  national  defence.  United,  we  are  strong; 
dlyided,  we  are  wei^.  It  is  easy  for  hostue 
nations  to  sweep  off  a  nomber  of  separate 
atates  one  after  another.  Witness  the  states 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ancient  Borne.  They 
were  sncoessiyety  snbdned  by  that  ambitions 
city,  which  they  might  haye  conquered  with 
the  utmost  ease,  if  they  had  been  united. 

Witness  the  Uanaanitish  nations,  whose  diyi- 
ded  situation  rendered  them  ap  easy  prey. 
Witness  England,  which,  when  diyided  into 
separate  stateo^as  twice  conquered  by  an  in- 
ferior force.  Thus  it  always  happens  to  small 
states,  and  to  great  ones,  if  diyided.  Or,  if  to 
ayoid  this,  tiiey  connect  th^msdyee  with  some 
powerful  state,  their  situation  is  not  much  bet- 
ter. This  shows  us  the  necessity  of  combining 
our  whole  force,  and,  as  to  national  purposes, 
becoming  one  State. 

A  union,  sir,  is  likewise  necessary,  consido^ 
with  relation  to  economy.  Small  states  haye 
enemies,  as  well  as  great  ones.  They  must 
proyide  for  their  defence.  The  expense  of  it, 
which  would  be  moderate  for  a  large  king- 
dom, would  be  intolerable  to  a  pet^  state. 
The  Dutch  are  wealthy ;  but  they  are  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  European  nations ;  and  their 
taxes  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  The  taxes  amount  to  forty  dbillings 
pM*  head,  wiien  those  g£  Enghmd  do  not  ex- 
ceed half  that  sum. 

We  must  unite  in  order  to  preserye  peace 
among  ourselyes.    If  we  be  diyided,  what  is  to 

Sreyent  wars  from  breaking  out  among  the 
tates?  States,  as  well  as  indiyiduals,  are 
sutject  to  ambition,  to  ayarice,  to  those  Jarring 
passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 
What  is  to  check  these  ?  If  there  be  a  paren- 
tal hand  oyer  the  whole,  this,  and  nothing  else, 
can  restrun  the  unruly  conduct  of  mem  Ws. 

Union  is  necessary  to  presenre  commutatiye 
Justice  between  the  States.  If  diyided,  what  is 
to  preyent  the  lafge  States  from  oppressing  the 
small  ?  What  is  to  defend  us  from  the  unbi- 
tion  and  rapacity  of  New  York,  when  she  has 
spread  oyer  that  yast  territory  which  she  claims 
and  holds?  Do  we  not  already  see  in  her  the 
seeds  of  an  oyerbearing  ambition!  On  our 
other  i&de,  there  is  a  large  and  powerfbl  State. 


Haye  we  not  already  begun  to  be  tribttiiwt 
If  we  do  not  improye  the  present  eriticaL  tiiM 
— if  we  do  not  unite—shall  we  not  1^  fib 
lasaohar  of  dd,  a  strong  ass  crouching  dom 
between  two  burdens  f  New  Jersey  aim  Deb- 
ware  haye  seen  this,  and  haye  adqited  thtooor 
stitution  unanimonaly. 

A  more  energetic  i^ston  is  necesMry.  Tbi 
present  is  merely  adyisory.  It  has  no  eoereiT« 
power.  Without  this,  goyemment  is  ineffoet- 
ual,  or  rather  is  no  goyemment  at  all  Bot  ifc 
is  said,  ^^Snch  a  power  is  not  neoessaiy.  Stetaa 
will  not  do  wrong.  They  need  <»ily  to  be  toU 
their  duty,  and  they  will  do  if  I  ask,  or, 
what  warrant  is  there  for  this  assertioii}  Do 
not  states  do  wnmg?  Whence  come  wmf 
One  of  two  hostile  nations  must  be  in  ths 
WTOijff.  But,  it  is  said,  *^  Among  dster  stately 
this  ^  neyer  be  presumed."  Sut  do  we  nol 
know  that,  when  friends  become  en^nies^  tbdr 
enmity  is  the  most  yimlent?  The  seventeen 
proyinces  of  the  Netiierlands  were  once  eoa- 


federated ;  they  fou^^t  under  the  i 
Antwerp,  hard  pressed  by  Philip^  applied'lo 
the  other  states  for  reliefl  Holland,  a  ri?al  ii 
trade,  opposed  and  preyented  for  the  need j,  so^ 
cors.  Antwerp  was  made  a  samfice.  I  wiak 
I  could  say  there  were  no  seeds  of  nmilar  in- 
justice sprhiging  up  amo^g  us.  .Is  there  nol  ii 
one  of  our  StaStes,  ii^nstice  too  barefaced  iior 
Eastern  despotism?  That  State  is  small;  it 
does  little  hurt  to  any  but  itself.  But  it  has  a 
spirit  which  woukL  make  a  Tophet  of  the  Doi- 
yerse.  But  some  will  say,  ^'  We  formeriy  did 
well  without  any  union.''  I  answer,  onr  aitiii- 
tion  Is  materially  changed.  While  Great  Britain 
held  her  authority,  she  awed  us.  She  appoint- 
ed goyemors  and  councils  for  the  Amerieaa 
proyinces.  ^e  had  a  negatiye  xxpaa  onr  laws. 
But  now  our  circumstances  are  so  altered,  that 
there  is  no  arguing  what  we  shall  be,  from 
what  we  haye  been. 

It  is  said,  that  other  confederacies  haye  not 
had  the  principle  of  coercion.  Is  this  sol  I^ 
us  attend  to  those  confederacies  which  hafe 
resembled  our  own.  Some  time  before  Alexan- 
der, the  Grecian  states  confederated  together. 
The  Amphiotyonic  council,  consisting  of  depn- 
ties  frt)m  these  states,  met  at  Delphos,  and  had 
authority  to  regulate  the  general  interesti  d 
Greece.  This  council  did  enforce  its  decreei 
by  coerdon.  The  Boeotians  once  infringed  apoo 
adecreeof  theAmphictyons.  A  mulct  was  laid 
upon  them.  They  refiised  to  pay  it  Upon 
that,  their  whole  territory  was  confiacatei 
They  were  then  glad  to  compound  the  matter. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Achaaa 
league  was  formed.  The  decrees  of  this  oon- 
federacy  were  enforced  by  dint  of  arms.  The 
^toUan  league  was  formed  by  some  other 
Grecian  cities,  in  opposition  to  the  Adisaa ; 
and  there  was  no  peace  between  them  until 
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tbej  were  conquered  and  rednoed  to  a  Roman 

Eroyinee»  Thej  were  then  obHced  to  dt  down 
I  peaoe  under  the  aame  yoke  of  despotiam. 
How  is  it  with  reapeet  to  the  prindple  of  co- 
ercion in  the  Germanic  bodjt  In  G^ermanj 
there  are  about  three  handled  prineipalitiea 
and  ^repnblica.  Depnliea  from  these  meet  an- 
Buall J  in  the  general  Diet,  to  make  reffolations 
for  the  empire.  Bat  the  e:(ecation  of  theae  is 
not  left  voluntarilj  with  the  members.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  over  each  of 
wli^  a  soperintendent  Is  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  a  mi^or-i^eneraL  It  is  his  doty  to  ez^ 
onte  the  decrees  oi  the  empire  with  a  military 
force. 

The^^onMeraUofi  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  has 
been  conddered  as  an  example.  Bat  their  dr- 
emnstances  are  Uir  different  from  oars.  They 
are  small  repablics  abont  twenty  miles  square, 
ritaated  among  the  Alps,  and  inaccessible  to 
hostile  attacks.  They  have  nothing  to  tempt 
an  Invasion.  Till  lately,  they  had  neither  com- 
meroe  nor  mannfactares.  They  were  merely 
a  act  <tf  herdsmen.  Their  inacoessibleness  has 
availed  them*  Four  hundred  of  those  moon- 
taineers  defeated  15,000  Austriana,  who  were 
marking  to  subdue  them.  They  spend  the 
ardor  of  youth  in  fm^ign  service :  they  return 
eld,  and  disposed  for  tranqdllity.  Between 
some  of  the  cantons  and  France,  there  has  long 
aabeisted  a  defensive  treaty.  By  this  treaty, 
France  is  to  be  a  mediator  to  settle  differences 
between  the  cantons.  If  any  one  be  obstinate, 
France  is  to  compel  a  submission  to  reasonable 
terma 

The  Dutch  republic  is  an  example  that  merits 
attention.  The  form  of  their  constitutioiL  as 
H  is  on  paper,  admits  not  of  coercion.  But 
necenity  nas  introduced  it  in  practice.  This 
eoerdve  power  is  the  influence  of  tlie  stadt^ 
bolder,  an  officer  originally  unknown  to  their 
eonstitution.  But  they  have  been  necessitated 
to  appoint  him,  in  order  to  set  their  unwieldy 
■saomne  of  ffovemment  in  motion.  He  is  com- 
mander-inH&ief  of  their  navy,  and  of  their 
army,  condsting  of  forty  or  nfty  regiments. 
He  appoints  the  officers  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces.  He  premdes  in  the  States  General, 
and  in  tlie  states  of  every  province;  and,  by 
means  of  this  he  has  a  great  opportunity  to  in- 
flnence  the  elections  and  decisions.  The  province 
of  Holland  has  ever  been  opposed  to  the  m>- 
pointment  of  a  stadtholder;  because  by  its 
wealth  and  power,  being  equal  to  all  the  other 
provinces,  it  possesses  the  weight  and  influence 
of  the  stadtholder,  when  that  office  is  vacant. 
Without  such  an  influence,  their  machine  of 
government  would  no  more  move,  than  a  ship 
without  a  wind,  or  a  dock  without  weights. 

But  to  come  nearer  home.  Mr.  Piesident, 
bave  we  not  seen  and  fdt  the  necessity  of  such 
a  coercive  power!  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  want  of  it  firing  the  late  war,  particu- 
larly towards  the  dose?  A  few  States  bore 
the  borden  of  the  war.  WhUe  we  and  one  or 
two  more  of  the  Statea  were  paying  eighty  or  a 


hundred  dollars  per  man  to  recruit  the  Conti- 
nental army,  the  resiments  of  some  States  had 
scarcely  men  enough  to  wait  on  tiieir  officers. 
Since  the  dose  of  the  war,  some  of  the  States 
have  done  nothing  towards  complying  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress.  Otners,  who  did 
scHnething  at  first,  seeing  that  they  were  left  to 
bear  the  whole  burden,  have  become  equally 
remiss.  What  is  the  consequence?  To  what 
shifts  have  we  been  driven  t  To  the  wretched 
expedient  of  negotiating  new  loans  in  EuropcL 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debts.  Ana 
what  is  still  worse,  we  have  been  obliged  to 

2>ply  the  new  loans  to  the  support  of  our  own 
vO  government  at  home. 

Another  ill  consequence  of  this  want  of  en- 
ergy is,  that  treaties  are  not  performed.  The 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  very 
fSftvorable  one  for  us.  But  it  did  not  ham>ea 
perfediy  to  please  some  of  the  States,  and  tn^ 
would  not  comply  with  it.  The  consequence 
is,  Britain  charges  us  with  the  breach,  and  re- 
mes  to  deliver  up  the  forts  on  our  northern 
quarter. 

Our  befaig  tributaries  to  our  sister  States  is 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  federal  system. 
The  State  of  New  York  raises  60  or  £ao,000  a 
year  by  impost  Connecticut  consumes  about 
one-third  of  the  goods  upon  which  this  impost 
is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one-third  of  this 
sum  to  New  York.  If  we  import  by  the  medi- 
um of  Massachusetts,  she  has  an  impost,  and  to 
her  we  pay  a  tribute.  U  this  is  done  when  we 
have  the  shadow  of  a  national  government^ 
what  shall  we  not  suffiur  when  even  that 
shadow  is  gone  f 

If  we  go  on  as  we  have  done,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  foreign  debt!  Will  sovereign  na- 
tions forgive  us  Uiis  del^  because  we  neglect 
to  pay!  or  wUl  they  levy  it  by  reprisals,  as  the 
laws  of  nations  authoriie  them?  Will  our 
weakness  induce  Spain  to  rdinquish  the  exdu- 
sive  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  terri- 
tory whidi  she  claims  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river!  Will  our  weakness  induce  the  Britidi 
to  give  up  the  northern  postsf  If  a  war  breaks 
outL  and  our  situation  invites  our  enemies  to 
make  war,  how  are  we  to  defend  oursdvesf 
Has  government  the  means  to  enlist  a  man  or 
to  buy  an  ox?  Or  shall  we  rally  the  remainder 
of  our  old  army  t  The  European  nations  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  friendly  to  us.  They  were 
pleased  to  see  us  ^Dsconnected  from  Great 
Britain;  thev  are  ^eased  to  see  us  ^Bsunited 
among  ourselves.  If  we  continue  so,  how  easy 
is  it  for  them  to  canton  us  out  among  them,  as 
thev  did  the  kingdom  of  Pdandl  But  sup- 
ponng  this  is  not  done,  if  we  suffer  the  Union 
to  expire,  the  least  that  may  be  expected  is, 
that  the  European  powers  wUl  form  alliances, 
some  with  one  State  and  some  with  another, 
and  play  the  States  off  one  against  another,  and 
that  we  shall  be  ihvdved  in  all  the  labynntha 
of  European  politios.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
ccmtinue  the  painfol  redtd ;  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  a  power  in  the  generd  gov- 
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•nunent  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  XTnioii  is 
absolatel J  necessary. 

The  ConsdtQtion  before  ns  is  a  conuplete  bjb- 
tern  of  legislatiTe,  judicial,   and  KzecutiYe 


power.  It  was  derigned  to  samdy  Uie  defeels 
of  the  former  STStem ;  and  I  believe,  upon  a 
fall  discussion,  it  will  be  found  calcolated  to 
answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  waa  dengned. 


OK  THE  POWER  OF  CONGBESS  TO  LETT  TAXES.* 


Mb.  Pbbsidint:  This  is  a  most  important 
danse  in  the  Constitution ;  and  the  sentlemen 
do  well  to  offer  all  the  objections  which  they 
have  affdnst  it  Through  the  whole  of  this 
debate,  I  liave  attended  to  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  this  clause;  and  I 
think  them  all  to  be  unfounded.  The  clause  is 
general;  it  gives  the  general  legislature  **  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imbosta,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.'*  There  are  three  objections 
against  this  clause — ^first,  that  it  is  too  exten- 
sive, as  it  extends  to  all  the  objects  of  taxation ; 
secondly,  that  it  is  partial ;  thirdly,  that'  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  have  power  to  lay  taxes  at 
all. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  this  clause  extends 
to  all  the  objects  of  taxation.  But  tiiough  it 
does  extend  to  alL  it  does  not  extend  to  them 
exclusively.  It  does  not  say  that  Congress 
shall  have  all  these  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
States  none.  All  excepting  the  impost,  still  lie 
open  to  the  States.  This  State  owes  a  debt ;  it 
must  provide  for  the  payment  of  it  So  do  all 
the  c^er  States.  This  will  not  escape  the 
attention  of  Congress.  When  making  calcula- 
tions to  raise  a  revenue,  they  will  bear  this  in 
mind.  They  will  not  take  away  that  which  is 
necessary  for  the  States.  They  are  the  head, 
and  will  take  care  that  the  members  do  not 
perish.  The  State  debt^  which  now  lies  heavy 
upon  us,  arose  from  the  want  of  powers  in  the 
federal  system.  Give  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  national  government,  and  the  State  will  not 
be  again  necMsitated  to  involve  itself  in  debt 
for  its  defence  in  war.  It  will  lie  upon  the  na- 
tional government  to  defend  all  the  States,  to 
defend  all  its  members,  from  hostile  attacks. 
The  United  States  will  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  war.    It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 

Sneral  legislature  should  extend  to  all  the  ob- 
cts  of  taxation,  that  government  should  be 
able  to  command  all  Uie  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  because  no  man  can  tell  what  our  exigen- 
cies may  be.  Wars  have  now  become  Mhet 
wars  of  the  purse  than  of  the  sword.  €k>veni- 
ment  must,  merefore,  be  able  to  command  the 
whole  power  of  the  purse ;  otherwise  a  hostile 
nation  may  look  into  our  Constitution,  see 
what  resources  are  in  the  power  of  government, 


*  8p«Mii  dflNT«rtd  bj  Clitof  JiutiM  Xni1rora^  In  tlM 
OouiMtlMt  OoBTMtloB,  Jamouf  7,  ITSSb 


and  calculate  to  go  a  little  beycmd  ns ;  tins 
they  may  obtain  a  decided  supoiority  over  us, 
and  reduce  us  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  gov- 
ernment which  can  command  but  half  its  re- 
sources is  like  a  man  with  but  one  arm  to 
defend  himselt 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  impost  is 
not  a  proper  mode  of  taxation ;  that  it  is  partial 
to  the  Southern  States.  X  confess  I  am  morti- 
fied when  I  find  gentlemen  supposing  that  their 
delegates  in  Convention,  were  inattentive  to 
their  duty,  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  their  constituents.  I(  however,  the  impost 
be  a  partial  mode,  this  circumstance,  bi^  as 
my  opinion  of  it  is,  would  weaken  my  attaeh- 
ment  to  it ;  for  I  abhor  partiality.  But  I  think 
there  are  three  n>ecial  reasons  why  an  impost 
is  the  best  way  m  raising  a  national  revenue. 

The  first  is,  it  is  tiie  most  fruitful  and  ei^y 
way.  All  nations  have  found  it  to  be  sa 
Direct  taxation  can  go  but  little  way  towards 
raising  a  revenue.  To  raise  money  in  this  wav, 
people  must  be  provident ;  they  must  constant 
be  laying  up  money  to  answer  the  denuads  of 
the  collector.  But  you  cannot  make  people 
thus  provident  If  you  do  any  thing  to  the 
purpose,  you  must  come  in  when  tiiey  are 
spending,  and  take  a  part  with  them.  This 
does  not  take  away  the  tools  of  a  man's  busi* 
ness,  or  the  necessary  utensils  of  his  family :  it 
only  comes  in  when  he  is  taking  his  f^emire, 
and  feels  generous ;  when  he  is  laying  out  a 
shilling  for  superfluities,  it  takes  twopence  of 
it  for  public  use,  and  the  remainder  will  do 
him  as  much  good  as  the  whole.  I  will  in- 
stance two  fad»  which  show  how  easy  aiul 
insensibly  a  revenue  is  raised  by  in^rect  taxa- 
tion. I  suppose  people  in  general  are  not  sen- 
sible that  we  pay  a  tax  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  Tet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
we,  the  people  of  Connecticut,  pay  annually 
into  the  treasury  of  New  York  more  than  fifl^ 
thousand  dollars.  Another  instance  I  will  men- 
tion ;  one  of  our  common  river  sloops  pays  in 
the  West  Indies,  a  portage  bill  of  £60.  This  is 
a  tax  which  foreigners  lay  upon  us,  and  we  pay 
it ;  for  a  duty  Md  upon  our  shipping,  which 
transports  our  produce  to  foreign  mark^  sinks 
the  price  of  our  produce,  and  operates  as  as 
effectual  tax  upon  those  who  till  the  sroond 
and  bring  the  fruits  of  it  to  market  All  na- 
tions have  seen  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
raishig  a  revenue  by  indirect  taxation,  by  duties 
upon  articles  of  consumption.    France  raisss  a 
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reTeDoe  <^  twenty-foiir  mOlioiis  sterling  per 
aonam;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  waj.  Fifty 
jnillions  of  liyres  they  raise  npon^the  single  ar- 
ticle of  salt  The  Swiss  Cantons  raise  almost 
the  whole  of  their  revenne  npon  salt.  Those 
states  purchase  all  the  salt  which  is  to  be  used 
in  the  country :  they  sell  it  out  to  the  people  at 
an  adranoed  price ;  the  advance  is  the  revenue 
of  the  country.  In  England,  the  whole  public 
levenue  is  about  twelve  millions  sterling  per 
annom.  The  land  tax  amounts  to  about  two 
millions;  the  window,  and  some  other  taxes, 
to  about  two  millions  more.  The  other  eight 
millions  are  raised  upon  articles  of  consump- 
tion. The  wh<de  standing  army  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  enforce  the  collection  of  this 
vast  sum  by  direct  taication.  In  Holland,  their 
prodigious  taxes,  amounting  to  forty  shillings 
&r  each  inhabitant,  are  levied  chiefly  upon 
articles  of  ocmsumption.  They  excise  every 
thii^^  not  even  excepting  their  houses  of  in- 
famy. 

The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in 
our  own  country,  show  the  productive  nature 
ci  indirect  taxes.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  amount  to  a  very  lar^  sum.  They  will 
never  be  less,  but  will  contmue  to  increase  for 
centuries  to  come.  As  the  population  of  our 
country  increases,  the  imports  will  necessarily 
increase.  They  will  increase  because  our  citi- 
seuB  wQl  choose  to  be  farmers,  living  indepen- 
dently on  their  freeholds,  ratiier  than  to  be 
manufacturers,  and  work  for  a  groat  a  day.  I 
3nd  by  calculation,  that  a  general  impost  of  5 
per  oent  would  raise  the  sum  of  £245,000  per 
annum,  deducting  8  per  cent,  for  the  charges 
of  collecting.  A  further  sum  might  be  de- 
ducted for  8mnggling-*a  business  which  is  too 
well  understood  among  us,  and  which  is  looked 

ri  in  too  favorable  a  light  But  this  loss  in 
public  revenue  will  be  overbalanced  by  an 
increase  of  importations.  And  a  further  sum 
may  be  reckoned  upon  some  articles  which 
will  bear  a  higher  duty  than  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Congress.  Bum,  instead  of  4d,  per 
gallon,  may  be  set  higher  without  any  detriment 
to  our  health  or  morals.  In  England,  it  pays  a 
doty  of  4s.  6^.  the  gallon.  Now,  let  us  com- 
pare this  source  of  revenue  with  our  naticmal 
wants.  The  interest  of  the  foreign  debt  is 
£180,000  lawful  money,  per  annum.  The  ex- 
penies  of  the  civil  list^  are  £37,000.  There 
art  likewise  ftirther  ei^nses  for  maintaining 
the  frontier  posts,  for  the  support  of  those  who 
have  been  msabled  in  the  service  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  some  other  contingencies,  amounting 
together  with  the  civil  list^  to  £180,000.  This 
nun,  added  to  the  interest  of  the  foreign  debt, 
will  be  £260,000.  The  conseunence  follows, 
that  the  avails  of  the  impost  will  pay  the  inter- 
eit  of  the  whole  foreign  aebt|  and  nearly  satisfy 
those  current  national  expenses.  But  perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  these  paper  calculations  are 
overdone,  and  that  the  reaX  avails  will  M  far 
short  Let  me  point  out,  then,  what  has  actu- 
ally been  done.    In  only  three  of  the  States  in 


Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
160.  or  £180jOOO  per  annum  have  been  ndsed 
by  impost  From  this  fSiu^  we  may  certunly 
conclude  that,  if  a  general  impost  should  be 
laid,  it  would  raise  a  greater  sum  than  I  have 
calculated.  It  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
an  impost,  that  the  collection  of  it  will  inter- 
fere less  with  the  internal  police  of  the  States 
than  any  other  species  of  taxation.  It  does  not 
fill  the  country  with  revenue  oflBcers,  but  is 
confined  to  the  sea-coast,  and  is  chiefly  a  water 
operation.  Another  weighty  reason  in  favcnr 
oi  this  brandi  of  the  revenne  is,  if  we  do  not 
give  it  to  Congress,  the  individtud  States  will 
have  it  It  will  give  some  States  an  opportunity 
of  oppressing  others,  and  destroy  all  harmony 
between  them.  If  we  would  have  the  States 
friendly  to  each  other,  let  us  take  away  this 
bone  of  contention,  and  place  it,  as  it  ought  in 
justice  to  be  placed,  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
government 

^^But,"  says  an  honorable  gentleman  near 
me,  "the  impost  will  be  a  partial  tax;  the 
Southern  States  will  pay  but  little  in  compari- 
son with  the  Northern."  I  ask.  What  reason 
is  there  for  this  assertion  t  Why,  says  he,  we 
live  in  a  cold  dimate,  and  want  warming.  Do 
not  they  live  in  a  hot  climate,  and  want  quench- 
ing ?  Until  you  get  as  far  south  as  the  Caro- 
linas,  there  is  no  material  difi^erence  in  the 
quanUtv  of  clothing  which  is  worn.  In  Vir^ 
ginia,  they  have  the  same  course  of  clothing 
that  we  have;  in  Carolina,  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  odd,  raw,  chilly  weather;  even  in 
Georgia,  the  river  Savannah  has  been  crossed 
upon  the  ice.  And  if  they  did  not  wear  quite 
so  great  a  quantity  of  doUiing,  in  those  States 
as  with  us,  yet  people  of  rank  wear  that  which 
is  of  a  mudi  more  expensive  kind.  In  these 
States,  we  manufscture  one-half  of  our  clothing^ 
and  all  our  tools  of  husbandry ;  in  those,  tiiey 
manufacture  none,  nor  ever  wiU.  They  will 
not  manufacture,  because  they  find  it  much 
more  profitable  to  cultivate  their  hmds,  which 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Hence  they  import 
almost  every  thing,  not  excepting  the  carriages 
in  which  they  ride,  the  hoes  wiUi  which  they 
till  the  ground,  and  the  boots  which  they  wear. 
If  we  doubt  of  the  extent  of  their  importa- 
tions, let  us  look  at  their  exports.  So  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  profitable  are  their  lands,  that 
a  nundred  lar^  ships  are  every  year  loaded 
with  rice  and  mdigo  fh>m  the  single  port  of 
Charleston.  The  ridi  return  of  these  cargoes 
of  immense  value  will  be  all  subject  to  the  im- 
post. Nothing  is  omitted ;  a  duty  is  to  bepaid 
upon  the  blacks  which  they  import  from 
Yirdnia,  their  exports  are  valued  at  a  million 
sterung  per  annum ;  the  single  artide  of  tobac- 
co amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand. 
How  ^oes  ihuB  come  back  f  Not  in  money ;  for 
the  Virginians  are  poor,  to  a  proverb,  in  money. 
They  antidpate  their  crops ;  they  spend  faster 
than  they  earn ;  they  are  ever  in  debt  Thehr 
rich  exports  return  in  eatables,  in  drinkables, 
and  in  wearables.    All  these  are  sutject  to  tbt 
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inqMst  In  lUrjUmd^  Ihdr  ^PortB  are  as 
grett  in  proportion  as  thoee  in  Virginia.  The 
upports  and  ezportt  of  tiie  Sonthem  States  are 
qnite  as  great  in  proportion  as  those  of  the 
Northern.  Where,  then,  exists  this  partiaKty, 
whidi  has  been  otjjeotedf  It  exists  nowhere 
bnt  in  the  nninfoimed  mind. 

Bnt  there  is  one  objeetion^  Mr.  President, 
whioh  is  broad  enoogh  to  eover  the  whde  snb- 

Sot  Bajs  the  olijeotor,  Congress  onj^t  not  to 
TO  power  to  raise  any  monej  at  all  Why  f 
Beeanse  they  have  the  power  of  the  sword; 
and  if  we  give  them  the  pow«r  of  the  purse, 
they  are  despotic  Bnt  I  ask,  sir,  if  ever  there 
were  a  gOTeniment  without  the  power  of  the 
sword  and  the  pnrsef  This  is  not  a  new  coined 
phrase;  bnt  it  is  misanplied;  it  belongs  to 
qnite  another  snlijeot  It  was  bron|^t  into  nse 
in  Qreat  Britain,  where  they  have  aking  vested 
with  hereditary  power.  Here,  say  they,  it  is 
dangerous  to  plaoe  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
the  pnrse  in  tne  hands  of  one  man,  who  claims 
an  MUhority  independent  of  the  people ;  there- 
fore we  will  have  a  Parliament  Bat  the  Ido^ 
and  Paiiiament  togeUier,  the  supreme  power 
of  the  nation, — they  have  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  And  they  must  have  both;  dse  how 
could  the  country  be  defended  t  For  the  sword 
without  the  purse  is  of  no  effect;  it  is  a  sword 
in  the  scabbed.  But  does  it  follow,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  give  the  power  of  the  sword 
and  purse  to  an  hereditary  prince,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  peofde,  that  therefore  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  ffive  it  to  the  Parliament— to  Con- 
gress, which  is  your  Paiiiament— 4o  men  i^ 
pdnted  by  yourselves,  and  dependent  upon 
yourselves?  This  argument  amounts  to  this: 
you  must  cut  a  man  in  two  in  the  middle^  to 
prevent  his  hurting  himself. 

But^  says  the  honorable  objector,  if  Congress 
levies  money,  they  must  legislate.  I  adnut  it 
Two  legislative  powers,  says  he,  cannot  l^is- 
late  in  the  same  place.  I  adc.  Why  can  they 
not?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  cannot  I 
wish  for  some  reason.  I  grant  that  both  can- 
not legislate  upon  the  same  object  at  the  same 
time,  and  carry  into  effect  laws  whidi  are  con- 
tranr  to  each  other.  But  the  constitution  ex- 
cludes every  thing  of  this  kind.  Each  legida- 
ture  has  its  province ;  their  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. Kthey  will  run  foul  of  each  other; 
if  they  will  be  trying  who  has  the  hardest 
head,  it  cannot  be  helped.  The  road  is  broad 
enough ;  but  if  two  men  will  Jostle  each  other, 
the  unit  is  not  in  the  road.  Two  several  legis- 
lature have  in  fact  existed  and  acted  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  territory.  It  is  in  vain 
to  say  they  cannot  exist,  when  they  actually 
have  d<me  it  In  the  time  of  the  war,  we  had 
an  army.  Who  made  the  laws  for  ^e  army  ? 
By  whose  authority  were  offenders  tried  and 
executed?  Congress.  By  their  authority  a 
man  was  taken,  &ied,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
in  this  very  city.  He  belonged  to  the  armv ; 
he  was  a  proper  subject  of  military  law ;  he 
deserted  to  toe  enemy,  he  deserved  his  fote. 


Wherever  the  amy  was,  i^  whatever  Stale^ 
there  Ccmgress  had  complete  legldalive,  jndi- 
dal,  and  executive  powers.  This  very  spot 
where  we  now  are,  is  a  dty.  It  fans  complete 
legislative,  Judicial,  and  executive  pow««;  it  is 
a  complete  State  in  miidatare.  Yet  it  breeds 
no  conflnrion,  it  makes  no  sdlism.  Hie  dty 
has  not  eaten  up  the  State,  nor  the  State  the 
dty.  But  if  there  be  a  new  city,  if  ft  have  not 
had  time  to  unfold  its  prindples;  I  wfU  instaaee 
the  dty  of  New  Tori[,  whlcn  is  and  long  faai 
been,  an  important  part  of  the  State ;  it  has 
been  found  beneficial:  its  powei«  and  privi- 
leges have  not  dashed  witn  the  State.  The 
e\tj  of  London  contains  three  or  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  the  whole  State  oi  Connec- 
ticut It  has  extendve  powers  of  government, 
and  yet  it  makes  no  interference  with  the  gen- 
eral ffovemment  of  the  kingdom,  lliis  con- 
stitunon  defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  govemm^t  If  the  general  le^sk^ore 
diouM  at  any  time  overleap  their  limits,  the 
Judicial  department  is  a  constitutional  dieek. 
If  the  United  States  (po  bev<md  their  powers, 
if  they  make  a  law  which  the  constitution  does 
not  authorize,  it  is  void,  and  the  Jndidal  power, 
the  nati(mal  judges,  who,  to  secure  their  im- 
partiality, are  to  be  made  ind^>endent,  will 
declare  it  to  be  void.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  States  go  beyond  their  limits,  if  they  make 
a  law  whi<m  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  genersl 
government,  the  law  is  void,  and  upright,  inde- 
pendent Judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so.  StOl, 
however,  if  &e  United  States  and  the  individ- 
ual States  will  quarrd,  if  tiiey  want  to  fight, 
they  may  do  it,  and  no  frame  of  flovemment 
can  possibly  prevent  it  It  is  snffideot  for  this 
constitution,  that  so  fer  firom  laying  them  un- 
der a  neoesdty  of  contending,  it  provided  every 
reasonable  check  against  it  tf  ut  perhaps,  at 
some  t^me  or  other,  there  will  be  a  contest ; 
the  States  may  rise  against  the  general  govern- 
ment If  this  do  take  place,  if  all  the  States 
combine,  if  all  oppose,  the  whole  will  not  eat 
up  the  memb^^  out  the  measure  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  sense  of  the  people  will  prove 
abortive.  Jn  repubHcs.  it  is  a  fondamental 
prindple  that  the  minority  govern,  and  that  the 
minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.  How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  prindfJes,  how 
humiliating,  is  our  present  situation !  A  single 
State  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon  the  most 
important  public  measures.  We  have  seen  this 
actually  take  place.  A  sinale  State  has  con- 
trolled the  general  voice  of  the  Union ;  a  minor- 
ity, a  very  small  minority,  has  govoned  ua. 
So  far  is  this  ttom  being  consistent  with  re- 
publican principles,  that  it  is,  in  eifoct,  the 
worst  spedes  of  monarchy. 

Hence  we  see  ^ow  necessary  for  tiie  Union  is 
a  coerdve  prindple.  No  man  pretoids  the 
contrary:  we  all  see  and  fed  this  necessity. 
The  only  question  is.  Shall  it  be  a  coerdon  of 
law,  or  acoerdonof  arms?  There  is  no  otiier 
possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coerdon  of  law  ocnne  out?    Where 
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wiH  ther  «idf  A  neoessarj  conseqnenoe  of 
their  pnndples  k  a  war  of  the  States  one 
agMBst  the  other.  I  am  for  coercion  bj  kw — 
that  coercion  which  acts  only  upon  delinquent 
indiyidnalB.  This  constitntion  does  not  at^ 
tempt  to  coerce  soyereifn  bodies,  States,  in 
their  political  capacity.  Ko  coercion  is  appli- 
cable to  snch  bodies,  but  that  of  an  armed 
force.  If  we  shonld  attempt  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union  bj  pending  an  armed  force 
•gainst  a  delinqnent  State,  it  would  inTolre  the 
good  and  bad,  the  innocent  and  guiltj,  in  the 
same  calamity. 

Bnt  this  legal  coercion  singes  ont  the  guilty 
indiYidnal  and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the 


laws  of  the  Union.  All  men  will  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this ;  they  will  acquiesce,  and 
say,  Let  the  guilty  suffer. 

How  have  the  morals  of  the  people  been  de- 
praved for  the  want  of  an  efficient  goyemment, 
which  mi^t  establish  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness. For  the  want  of  this,  iniquity  1^  come 
in  upon  us  like  an  OTcrflowing  flood.  If  we 
wish  to  prevent  this  alarming  evil,  if  we  wish 
to  protect  the  sood  citizen  in  his  right,  we  must 
lift  up  the  standard  of  Justice ;  we  must  establish 
a  national  government,  to  be  enfcnrced  by  the 
equal  decisions  of  law,  and  the  peaceable  arm 
of  the  magistrate. 
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CHRISTOPHER   GORE. 

Thb  eminent  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Boston^  Massaohnsetts,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  September,  1768.  His  father  was  a  worthy  and  respectable  mechanic,  who  by  a  coarse  of 
honest  and  skilfol  industry  acqaired  a  large  property.  He  married  Frances  Rnckney,  by  whom 
he  had  fourteen  children.  On  the  commencement  of  the  difficolties  between  the  ccrfoniea  and 
the  mother  country,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Crown:  was  an  Addresser  of  General  Gage, 
went  to  Halifax  on  the  eyacuation  of  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  from  thenoe  to  England. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1795. 

Christopher  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons.  He  received  his  early  instruction  at  the  public 
schools  in  Boston,  and  fitted  for  college  in  the  Latin  school,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cele- 
brated Master  Lovell,  whose  name  is  honorably  associated  with  the  early  days  of  many  of  the 
best  scholars,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  New  England.  He  entered  Harvaid 
College,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  was  among  the  youngest  of  his  class ;  but  young  as  he 
was,  his  talents  were  of  that  high  order,  his  tastes  for  literary  pursuits  so  decided,  and  his  aj^- 
cation  so  judicious,  that  he  soon  acquired  and  sustuned  the  reputation  of  a  good  scholar. 
During  his  junior  year  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced,  and  the  college  buildinga  being 
wanted  for  the  use  of  the  American  army,  the  students  were  dispersed.  On  retuiping  to  his 
home,  his  father  expressed  a  desire  that  he  should  retire  from  college  altogether  and  enter  upon 
the  study  of  medicine.  Unwilling  to  gratify  the  desire  of  his  father,  "as  he  had  no  taste  ibr 
that  profession,"  he  resolved  if  possible  to  complete  his  collegiate  course,  and  for  that  purpoae 
went  to  Bradford,  in  his  native  State,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  WiHiania. 
On  the  removal  of  Harvard  College  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Gore,  with  many  of  the 
students,  attended  there  and  continued  his  studies;  graduating  in  1776,  with  honor  and  with 
a  character,  that  gave  promise  of  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 

At  college,  he  was  uncommonly  popular.  "  His  manners  were  engaging,^  says  his  bio- 
grapher, '^  his  disposition  was  ingenuous,  and  his  conduct  fair  and  honorable.  It  is  saying 
much  for  the  integrity  of  his  principles,  that  he  passed  the  dangerous  period  of  a  college  lif^ 
pure  and  unstained  by  vice.  Nothing  mean,  disgracefbl  or  degrading  was  ever  attached  to  lus 
youth."  It  was  this  amiable  character.  Joined  to  his  social  disposition  and  literary  taste,  tiiat 
led  him  to  form  fHendships,  which  in  after  years  continued  to  increase  in  strength  and  bri^t- 
ness,  and  to  yield  purer  satisfaction,  to  the  close  of  life. 

Mr.  Gore  left  college  about  the  time  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was  declared,  and 
like  .many  others  who  were  destined  for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  professional  life,  was  ani- 
mated with  the  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  for  a  short  season  Joined  himself  with  a  number, 
who  cheerfully  prepared  to  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  of  military  service,  to  repel  an 
expected  invasion  of.  the  British  on  Bhode  Island.  The  invasion  did  not  take  place,  however, 
and  his  services  were  not  required. 

Soon  after  this  period  he  became  a  student  at  law,  under  the  guidance  of  Judge  LoweD,  and 
continued  with  him,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  untU  he  commenced  practice.  This  situatkn 
afforded  him  great  moral  and  intellectual  advantages;  and  the  character  he  snbseqaently  hove 
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erinoed  how  able  he  was  to  appreciate  and  improve  them.  When  he  entered  on  the  practiee 
of  his  profession,  he  brought  to  it  not  only  a  mind  prepared  bj  a  Jndidoos  oonrse  of  study,  bat 
the  enriable  recommendation  of  an  nnoormpted  jonth. 

He  rose  rapidlj  in  public  esteem.  His  strict  attention  to  bosiness,  his  futhfhl  applicaticm 
of  time  and  talent,  his  punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  confided  to  him,  his  powers  of 
eloquence,  and  his  ease  of  manners,  soon  secured  him,  at  an  earlj  age,  not  only  patrcHi- 
sge,  but  an  eminence  in  his  profession.  His  fellow-dtizens  manifested  the  regard  in  which  they 
held  him,  and  the  confidence  they  had  in  his  abilities,  by  delegating  him,  befwe  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  to  the  Massachusetts  Cimyention,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  In  that  assembly,  associated  with  those  long-tried  and  ardent  patriots,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  he  bore  an  actiye  and  honorable  part 

In  the  year  1789,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington,  the  first  United  States  Attorney  of  the 
District  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  new  constitution,  and  in  April,  1796,  was  associated  with 
William  Pinckney  of  Maryland  and  Colonel  Trumbull  of  Connecticut,  in  a  commission  to  settle 
the  claims  for  British  spoliations,  under  the  fourth  article  of  Jay^s  treaty.  He  remained  in 
England  eight  years  in  this  employment,  yisiting  his  home  once  during  that  time,  on  business 
of  a  private  nature.  His  unsullied  public  character,  the  polished  courtesy  of  his  manner,  and 
his  high  literary  attainments,  secured  him  the  friendship  and  regard  of  all  who  became 
known  to  him,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Great  Britain.  At 
the  same  time,  by  his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  his  profound  knowledge  of  commercial 
law,  his  labored  arguments,  and  his  personal  influence,  he  recovered  sums  to  a  vast  amount  for 
the  citizens  of  his  native  country.  Mr.  Gore's  and  Mr.  Pinckney's  great  exertions  during  this 
oomrnissioDy  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood,  that  to  Mr.  Gore  one  large 
description  of  sufferers  were  principally  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  their  daims.  Mr.  Pinckney 
^lad  great  doubts  as  to  that  class  of  captures,  which  were  made  under  the  rule  of  1756.  Mr. 
Gore  made  a  very  elaborate  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  those  daims,  and  by  his  perse- 
verance and  exertions,  a  great  interest  was  secured  to  the  pe<^le  of  the  United  States. 

When  Bufiis  King,  who  had  been  minister  to  the  British  Court,  returned  to  America,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Gore  charg6  d'affdres.  In  this  station  he  continued  until  the  following  year.  On 
lus  return  from  England,  "so  acceptable  had  been  the  perfonnance  of  his  duties,'*  says  Sullivan, 
"  that  the  most  respectable  persons  united  in  a  festivd  to  do  him  honor :  and  a  more  sincere 
and  cordial  testimonid  of  respect  and  esteem  was  never  given  to  any  man." 

Soon  after  his  return,  Mr.  Gore  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  during  1806  and  1807,  and  in  the  year 
following,  was  chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legidature.  His  podtion  in  this  body 
was  conspicuous,  uinright,  and  honorable.  One  of  the  ablest  papers  that  appeared,  on  the  orders 
in  coundl,  and  the  decrees  of  France,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  these  had  been  treated  by 
the  national  government,  was  drawn  up  by  him,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  on  a  memorid  of  the 
dtizens  to  the  legislature.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  in 
office  one  year.  As  chief  magistrate,  he  made  himself  ^miliar  with  every  subject,  that  related 
to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  people.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  returned  to  private  life,  to  remain  but  a  short  time  however, 
as,  hi  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Strong,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
assembly  he  displayed  his  usud  ability  and  zeal,  and  exerted  a  great  persond  influence  among 
dl  parties.  After  a  service  of  three  years  in  this  station,  the  duties  of  which  were  becoming 
too  arduous  for  his  hedth,  he  redgned  his  seat,  and  did  not  thereafter  enter  public  life. 

Mr.  Gore  was  an  active  and  inflnentid  member  of  many  of  the  literary  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions in  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy,  and  from  1806  to  1818,  occupied  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Historicd 
Sodety,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful  bodies  in  America.  To  these  institutions  he 
bequeathed  vduable  legacies ;  as  he  did,  also,  to  Harvard  College— snaking  the  corporation  of 
that  institution  his  r^iduary  legatee. 

Mr.  Gore*s  persond  appearance  is  thna  described  by  one  of  his  cotemporaries :  **He  was 
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rather  tall,  and,  In  middle  Hft,  cf  ML  person  and  erect,  but  began  to  bend  forward  at  an4 
age  than  common.  He  was  bald  on  the  wbole  upper  snr&ce  of  hU  head,  at  an  onnsiiaDy  early 
period.  His  hair  was  tied  behind,  and  dressed  with  powder.  His  fkce  was  roond  and  floiid, 
his  ejes  bk^ ;  his  manners  coorteons  and  amiable.  His  eloqneDce  was  dignified  and  impres- 
slve,  and  in  all  his  relations  and  deportment^  he  had  the  bearing  and  polish  ai  a  well-bred  gea- 
tleman.^*^  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  soffbred  intenselj  from  bodfly  infirmitiea;  yet 
"  soch  was  his  fortitj^de,  such  the  equanimity  of  his  mind,  sustained  by  reflection,  philoeoi^, 
and  religion,  that  to  a  stranger  he  seemed  not  to  snflfer.  His  noble  perscm  literally  bent  down 
with  pain  and  disease,  he  received  his  friends  with  cheerfblness,  and  so  exerted  hinaself  to  sn- 
tortain  them,  that  they  left  him  with  increased  admiration  of  his  intelleetnal  and  moral  worth,^ 
On  the  first  of  March,  1829,  baring  endured  his  suflTerings  like  a  mar^,  without  a  murmur  of 
eomplainty  he  yielded  to  the  violence  mi  hk  disease,  and  oheerftilly  surrendered  hia  spirit  Into 
the  hands  of  his  Ifaker.t 


PBOmBinON  OF  CESTAEf  DIPtATfl. 


On  the  twenty-eeventh  of  January,  1814^  the 
*«  Senate  of  the  malted  States,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  **to  pn^bitthe  importatkm  of  certain  ar- 
ticles therein  described,^  when  Mr.  Gore,  mov- 
ing to  strike  out  from  section  firsts  the  words 
^any  article  manufactured  or  composed  of  wool, 
or  of  which  wod  is  the  material  of  diief  value ; 
any  article  manuftctured  or  composed  of  cotton, 
or  of  which  cotton  is  the  article  of  chief  value, 
except  nankeens  froiyi  b^ond  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope ;  ^  addressed  the  chair  aa  IbUews :  | 

Mb.  PnieiDKNT:  I  have  listened,  sir,  with 
undivided  attention,  to  learn  if  there  were  anv 
substantial  reasons  fbr  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
I  can  perceive  none  that  are  even  spedous.  We 
may  be  confident,  from  the  known  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  information  of  the  honorable 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  introduced  the 
subject,  that  if  any  such  existed,  he  would  have 
produced  them.  Indeed,  sir,  the  gentleman 
considers  the  proposed  measure  as  a  mere  sup- 

Element  to  another,  via:  the  non-importation 
tw ;  the  policy  of  which  is  not  to  be  brought 
into  question  at  the  present  Ume,  and  on  the 
present  occarion. 

Should  that  law  be  deemed  improper,  the 
only  mode  in  which  he  thinks  its  wisaom  and 
policy  can  be  discussed,  will  be  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion for  its  repeal  It  is  not  clear  to  mv  mind, 
how  the  propriety  of  this  bill  can  be  decided, 
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which  is  a  mere  accident,  without  considering 
the  merits  of  the  principal  measure  to  whidi  it 
is  to  be  attached,  and  which  it  is  intended  to 
enforce.  If  the  act  which  this  is  to  execute, 
was  originallv  wrong,  or  has  become  so  now, 
although  at  first  proper,  we  ought  at  least  to 
refrain  from  doing  any  thing  which  may  give  it 
strength.  This  is  yet  in  our  power.  To  repeal 
the  law  does  not  depend  on  this  House ;  the 
other  branch  of  the  leffidature  may  reftise  its 
concurrence:  should  toat  body  concur,  the 
President  may  decline  to  afford  his  ^proba- 
tion :  and  considering^  how  dear  this  system  is 
to  him,  we  have  a  moral  certainty  he  would 
not  I  am,  therefore,  not  satisfied  to  f^ow  the 
advice  of  the  honorable  chairman,  by  obeying 
the  rules  which  he  has  prescribed  to  himsd^ 
and  which  seem  to  have  induced  him  to  rest 
the  bill  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  Uie 
message  of  the  President  He  too,  sir,  has 
omitted  to  offor  any  grounds  for  the  <^>lnkm  he 
has  been  pleased  to  advance.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  President  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  the  most  respectfhl  attention,  but  we  have 
no  right  by  our  votes  to  sanction  error,  frtmi 
whatever  source  it  may  come.  We  ought  to 
refrain  firom  acting,  until  our  minds  aro  con- 
vinced of  the  proprietv  of  the  measure  recom- 
mended. We  have  already  sir,  without  any 
evidence  of  the  assumed  fiict  on  which  it  was 
recommended— contrary  to  the  conviction  of  a 
mi^ty  of  this  House  I  cannot  say,  but  I  may 
sav,  contrary  to  the  avowed  conviction  of  aome 
who  voted  for  the  measure-jpassed  a  bUl,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
which  subjects  all  our  citiiens  to  inunenae  loss 
and  privation ;  which  dooms  large  and  popu- 
lous districts  of  our  country  to  want  and  wretch- 
edness :  which  pronounces  to  the  worid,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
trusted  out  of  the  immediate  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  that  reduces  the  country  to  adeaert,  and 
then  converts  it  into  a  prison  for  its  miserable 
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lidMiiitaDta,  vider  aU  the  regoklioiM  of  milttarj 
difloipline. 

EnonglL  nr,  has  been  done,  I  hope,  to  satisfy 
the  I^^aident,  and  the  world  at  large,  of  his 
weight  and  inflnenoe  in  this  honorable  and  in- 
dependent branch  of  the  le^pslature.  Let  ns, 
then,  on  the  present  ocoasion,  examine  this 
message,  at  least  those  parts  of  it  which  relate 
to  the  snbJeot  before  ns,  with  all  the  deference 
which  is  one  to  the  President,  and  with  all  Uie 
freedom  whidi  is  required  by  onr  paramount 
dat  J  to  the  pablio. 

'Die  message  declares,  that  ^'  the  tendency  of 
our  commercial  and  navigation  laws,  in  their 
present  state,  to  faror  the  enemy,  and  thereby 
prolong  the  war,  is  more  and  more  dereloped 
by  experience.  Abuses  of  a  like  tendency  take 
place  in  our  important  trade;  British  &brics 
and  products  fina  their  way  into  our  ports,  un- 
der the  name  and  from  the  ports  of  other 
countries.'' 

'*  To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  enemy 
should  feel  all  the  pressure  that  can  be  given  by 
it  The  restraints  will  affect  those  most  who 
are  most  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their 
country  in  pursuit  of  their  own.'' 

The  evil  complained  of  is  the  tendency  of 
our  navigation  and  commercial  laws,  by  allow- 
ing the  importation  of  articles  of  a  kind  like  to 
those  manufactured  in  England,  to  introduce 
British  fabrics  and  products,  to  fletvor  the  enemy 
and  prolong  the  war. 

The  remedy  proposed,  is  the  express  and  ab- 
solute prohibition  of  all  sucdi  articles,  from 
whatever  country  they  may  come.  The  object 
is  to  cause  such  a  pressure  on  the  foe  as  to 
shorten  the  war;  that  is,  to  compel  him  to 
accede  to  our  terms.  It  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  our  commercial  and  navigation  laws  pro- 
hibit, under  heavy  penalties,  the  introduction 
of  all  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain ;  that  our  criminal  laws 
are  very  severe  on  those  who  obtain  such  arti- 
cles by  trading  with  the  enemy.  With  all 
these  laws  against  offenders,  and  penalties  im- 
posed on  all  concerned  in  the  importation  of 
British  goods,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
amount  of  the  prohibited  articles  can  be  im- 
ported, at  most  to  such  a  degree  as  to  afford  to 
Great  Britain  any  essential  means  to  carry  on 
the  war.  It  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  what 
tendency  such  laws  have  to  bring  into  our  ports 
British  fabrics  and  products. 

The  President  has  been  pleased  to  say,  that 
experience  more  and  more  developes  these  facts 
snd  consequences.  Let  us  then,  sir,  appeal  to 
experience,  to  ascertain  the  pressure  that  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  the  prohibition  proposed 
^d  its  effects  on  the  enemy.  In  our  revolu- 
tionary contest  we  endeavored,  by  reftising  to 
unport  her  manufacture,  to  oblige  Great  Britain 
to  listen  to  our  just  complaints.  We  were  aided 
by  the  great  body  of  her  merchants  and  manu- 
"jcturers,  trading  to  this  country,  by  some  of 
the  most  opulent  of  her  corporations^  and  by 


the  talents  and  eloquence  of  hw  most  distin- 
guished and  infiuential  statesmen.  All  these 
were  without  effect ;  she  disregarded  the  pres- 
sure and  was  inexorable  to  our  complaints. 

The  war  ensued,  and  laws  against  the  im- 
portation of  all  goods,  the  ^wth,  produce,  and 
manu&oture  of  Great  Britain,  were  enacted. 
No  one*  will  doubt  those  laws  were  as  fftithfhUy 
executed  then  as  now.  The  pressure,  whatever 
it  was,  had  not  the  smallest  effect.  She 
swerved  not  from  her  purpose,  until  all  Europe 
engaged  in  the  war  against  her ;  until  we  had 
captured  two  of  her  largest  and  best  appointed 
armies,  under  the  command  of  her  most  re- 
nowned and  illustrious  Generals,  nor  until 
an  hostile  fleet  swept  the  British  Channel,  and 
braved  her  navy  in  her  own  ports.  In  the 
spring  of  1806  we  again  uplifted  this  weapon, 
so  terrible  in  our  eyes,  so  harmless  in  hers ;  we 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
certain  articles,  of  the  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  blow  was  suspended  for  seven 
months ;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  eight  months 
more  of  grace  were  allowed  to  the  alleged 
offenders  against  our  rights,  with  a  power  to 
the  President  to  extend  the  time  six  months 
longer,  in  which  she  might  redeem  our  favor. 
No  effect  was  produced.  Shortiy  after  the 
lapse  of  this  term,  a  general  embaivo  was  im- 
posed. In  March,  1 809,  when  President  Jeffer- 
scm  and  his  very  obsequious  Congress,  who,  at 
his  mere  suggestion,  passed  that  abominable 
act,  and  its  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  sup- 
plements, were  obliged  to  capitulate  with  pubhc 
opinion,  uid  repeal  their  odious  laws,  a  non- 
intercourse  was  established  against  France  and 
England,  and  conditions  held  out  to  these  rareat 
powers,  a  compliance  witii  which  should  rdieve 
them  from  this  dreadful  pressure.  On  applica- 
tion to  one  of  them  to  accept  our  good  will  and 
custom,  and  aid,  in  extricating  us  from  the 
effects  of  our  own  folly,  we  were  tauntingly 
told  that  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  tiie 
repeal  of  our  laws,  nor  in  relieving  us  from  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  we  had  been 
pleased  to  place  ourselves.  By  the  other,  our 
ships  were  Dumed,  our  property  plundered,  our 
national  character,  our  government,  and  people 
insulted  and  reviled  in  the  grossest  manner, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  worldl  AH  this  was 
borne  with  a  patience  that  was  never  surpassed 
by  the  meanest  of  vassal  nations  and  unequalled 
by  any  that  ever  made  the  smaUest  pretensions 
to  independence.  In  this  exercise  of  our  re- 
strictive energies,  according  to  the  strange  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  we  reaped  nothing  but  mis- 
fortune and  dlB^*aoe.  At  length,*  smarting  un- 
der the  failure  of  our  abortive  schemes,  and 
stung  with  the  mortifying  convicti<Hi  that  the 
world  saw  and  ridiculed  our  extreme  weakness, 
in  attempting  such  mighty  ends  by  such  feeble 
means,  we  rushed  unprovided  and  unprepared, 
into  a  war  of  arms,  with  a  nation  amply  pro- 
vided and  well  premired  to  contend  with  all  the 
Powers  of  the  earth.  Thus  much  for  our  ex- 
perience of  the  pressure,  and  the  effects  thereof 
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on  Great  Britain^  hj  prohibitiiig  the  importa- 
tion of  her  manofaotaree. 

We  can  draw  gtill  deeper  on  ezperienoe,  to 
test  the  sonndnefls  or  fhtilitj  of  snoh  meaanrea, 
if  we  will  rerert  to  the  efforts  of  the  potent 
Emperor  of  France  on  Great  Britain.  To  aid 
his  mimeroos  armies  in  the  conqnest  of  tiiose 
prond  islanders,  he  prohibited  the  nse  of  her 
mannfiiotares,  not  only  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  in  those  of  his  vassal  states,  but  through- 
ont  all  Europe ;  and  for  many  years  he  socoeed- 
ed  in  cansing  this  prohibition  to  be  general 
over  the  Continent  No  foothold  ooold  Great 
Britain  obtain  on  which  to  empty  her  over- 
loaded stores  and  magazines,  bat  some  distant 
island  or  some  obscure  port  in  the  North  Sea. 
She  was  shut  oat  from  the  market  of  more  than 
an  hundred  millions  of  people  by  this  seemingly 
all-powerfhi  monarch ;  undismayed  she  met  8ie 
world  in  arms,  bore  every  privation  for  the  loss 
of  open  markets,  for  the  labor  of  her  people, 
and  the  products  of  her  vast  po^es^ons,  with- 
out discovering  the  smallest  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing an  iota  of  her  pretensions.  Her  proud  uid 
unbending  neck  spumed  the  yoke.  It  bent  not 
the  least,  although  we  too  added  our  mite  to 
the  pressure.  She  never  hesitated  between  the 
alternative  of  no  trade,  or  a  surrender  of  what 
she  deemed  her  rights.  The  effects  of  her  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  are  not  likely  to  render 
her  more  submissive  to  the  blows  we  have  in- 
flicted, or  to  those  we  are  preparing  for  her  by 
this  bill.  She  now  has  all  the  world  courting 
her  trade,  and  receiving  her  products,  dimin- 
i^ed  France,  impoverished  America  except- 
ed. 

When  she  considers  how  successftdly  she  met 
her  numerous  foes,  armed  also  with  prohibition 
«nd  proscriptions  of  her  products  on  every  foot 
of  land,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  compares  the  situation  of  her  then  enemies 
with  that  of  our  fallen  country,  will  she  be 
frightened  into  submission  by  the  increased 
pressure  of  this  act?  She  attempts  to  capture 
our  ships,  to  destroy  our  trade,  and  prevent  us 
ttom  receiving  supplies  from  abroad.  We  co- 
operate most  manrally  in  this  work  of  ruin ; 
nay,  we  do  more  to  tiiia  end,  in  a  few  short 
days,  than  she  could  do  in  many  years.  We 
annihilate  our  ships,  destroy  our  produce,  im- 
prison all  our  citizens,  suffer  not  one  to  escape 
from  the  United  States,  doom  whole  States  to 
sloth  and  famine,  allow  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  to  cross  a  river  or  bay  without  permission 
from  the  President,  to  obtain  the  smallest  com- 
fort in  the  greatest  need,  break  down  all  the 
barriers  heretofore  thought  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  public  and  individual  liberty, 
disregard  the  provisions  of  our  constitution, 
and  subject  ourselves  and  property  to  martial 
law.  When  our  vindictive  foe  has  obtmned  so 
efficient  an  ally,  in  bringing  destruction  on  the 
people  of  this  country,  he  may  cheerftilly  sus- 
tiun  the  loss  which  will  be  incurred  by  retain- 
ing at  home,  or  selling  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
few  blankets  that  mi^t  be  smuggled  into  the 


United  States  by  some  crafty  fiH-eigner  from  m 
neutral  port 

The  remedy  proposed  for  this  enormoos  evU, 
as  it  is  believed,  the  practice  cf  which  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  to  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
continuing  the  war  against  us,  is  an  ezprefls  and 
absolute  prohibition  of  articles  of  a  kind  like 
to  those  of  British  fslnios,  from  all  ooontries. 
The  existing  laws  render  liable  to  forfritare  afl 
British  goods,  and  three  times  their  Talue,  or 
the  veesd  or  carriage  which  shall  ocmvey  them. 
These  laws,  moreover,  render  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  and  all  parties  to  the  offence,  liable  to 
heavy  and  severe  penalties,  and  superadd  to 
those  inflicted  by  public  law,  and  by  tiie  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  other  and  more  aggra- 
vated penalties. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  as  proffi- 
gate,  as  the  message  referred  to  supposes  them, 
and  do  now  risk  all  the  fines  and  forfeitorei^ 
pains  and  penalties,  to  which  they  are  liable, 
will  such  an  act  as  the  one  proposed,  efioctnaDy 
secure  the  entire  exclusion  of  such  goods? 

The  Emperor  of  France,  I  will  not  say  more 
despotic  in  the  quality  of  his  laws  than  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  but  possess- 
ing ^ater  power,  exerted  all  the  iufenuitf  of 
his  mquisitive  policy,  and  employed  his  vast 
means,  to  detect  offences  against  his  prohibi- 
tory statutes,  and,  when  detected^  punished 
them  with  unmitigated  severity.  Yet  the  pro- 
hibited goods  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  c^ 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  his  do- 
minions. Surely  such  a  leaaon  will  not  be  lost 
on  any  legislature,  guided  by  a  sound  discretion, 
nor  on  any  man  not  predetermined  to  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  light  of  experience. 

It  is  not  merely  the  experience  of  the  present 
day  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  gen- 
tlemen. The  experience  of  all  times,  and  of  all 
nations,  has  shown  that  the  most  arbitrary, 
even  the  most  sanguinary  provisions  of  the  best 
executed  laws  are  ineffectual  agunst  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  commodities,  which  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  the  domestic.  It  has  b^n 
truly  said,  the  strongest,  the  highest  bars  that 
the  tyranny  or  folly  of  government  can  erect, 
always  have,  and  we  may  therefore  safely  pre- 
dict always  will,  prove  poweriess  against  the 
cheapness  of  foreign  articles.  Private  interest 
will  either  overleap  or  burst  tiiem  asunder. 
Laws  against  the  long-continued  habits,  and  the 
manifest  benefit  of  a  people,  serve  but  to  cor- 
rupt their  morals,  to  compromit  t^e  charact^ 
of  government,  to  expose  its  weakness,  and 
finfliUy  to  render  it  both  odious  and  contemp- 
tible. 

To  render  the  miserable  system,  of  which 
this  bill  is  to  be  the  keystone,  more  palatable, 
we  are  told  encouragement  will  hereby  be 
afforded  to  our  own  manufactures.  This  comes 
with  an  HI  grace,  indeed,  from  that  government 
which  has  most  unfeelingly  destroyed  all  the 
numerous  manufactures  that  spring  fix>m,  and 
are  supported  by,  navigation  and  conmieroe. 
Manufactures  that  inspire  health,  courage,  fiim* 
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J  and  intrepiditj,  thai  nerve  the  arm  and 
invigorate  the  mind,  that  provide  yon  men,  at 
all  umw^  ahle  and  willing  to  defend  tiie  soil 
Ueased  07  their  indnstry,  and  to  advance  the 
glory  of  A  naUon  that  haa  the  wiadom  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish  them. 

Inrtead  of  these  hardy  employments,  yon 
offer  the  loom  and  shuttle.  Yon  hnddle  to- 
gether men,  women,  and  children,  in  one  con- 
taminated, and  o<mtaminating  mass,  and  will 
soon  render  your  men  more  effeminate  than 
voor  women.  Ton  have  sentenced  the  sons  of 
mdnstry  and  enterprise  to  penary  and  want, 
and  expect  to  stifle  their  complaints  b)r  sending 
thfim  to  work  at  a  machine,  where  an  idiot  can 
work  as  akilftdly  as  themselves,  and  a  feeble 
girl  of  ten  years  of  age  can  earn  as  much. 

I  know,  sir,  the  people  of  this  coontry  are 
patient  beyond  all  example.  They  have  be- 
ueved  the  government  was  not  hostile  to  their 
interests.  They  have  been  taoght  to  think 
the  privation  they  endured  was  a  necessary 
price  for  the  protection  ci  their  rights,  and  the 
soppcnrt  of  their  freedom.  This  opiate,  which 
has  been  so  plentifully  administered,  must,  and 
will  lose  its  effect  They  cannot  continue  the 
dupes  of  that  policy,  of  which  they  are  so  man- 
ifestiy  the  victims.  They  will  not  stoop  to  beg ; 
they  cannot  see  their  wives  and  children  perish 
with  hunger  and  nakedness.  You  take  from 
them  Uieir  livelihood,  and  restredn  them  from 
the  sad  privilege  of  seeking  abroad  that  bread 
which  you  will  not  permit  them  to  earn  at  home. 
They  will  feel  themselves  degraded  and  insult- 
ed by  being  told^  that  they  must  fight  the  ene- 
my for  U^ir  nghts,  when  the  government, 
which  ought  to  be  their  friend  and  protector, 
deprives  them  of  all  their  rights,  of  even  the 
means  of  obtaining  subsiBtenoe,  and  at  the  same 
time  renders  them  the  scoff  and  ridicule  of  the 
world. 

Would  to  heaven,  sir,  the  government  might 
awake  firom  its  own  fatol  illusions,  before  it  be 
too  late, — ^before  the  people  shall  awake  to  the 
deformity  of  that  despotism  which  debases  and 
oppresses  them  I 

The  President  tells  you  the  restndnts  will 
affect  those  most  who  are  most  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  their  country  in  pursuit  of 
their  own.  These  restraints  will  affect  all  who 
Qse  any  articles  like  those  which  are  prohibited. 
The  bill  grants  a  monopoly  to  the  manufac- 
turer, at  Sie  expense  of  every  one  who  wears 
the  article  whidi  he  makes.  You  tax  the 
weaver  the  difference  that  is  occasioned  in 
piioe,  by  want  of  those  commodities,  which 
would  have  been  imported  had  not  your  pro- 
hibition been  imposed. 

Bv  the  destruction  of  commerc^  with  its  de- 
pendent arts,  and  the  flattering  bounties  you 
thereby  heap  on  the  fletvored  manufiacturers, 
loa  prematurely  seduce  the  capitalists  of  the 
^ntry  into  new  and  untried  employments. 
When  peace  returns,  and  trade  shall  be  restor- 
^  should  that  ever  be  the  case,  these  manu- 
factures will  not  compete  with  foreign.    They 


will  then  be  destroyed  with  the  same  apathy 
that  is  now  discovered  in  the  destruction  cf 
others  that  are  more  usefid.  From  the  Ugh 
price  of  labor  in  America, — ^the  cheapness, 
quantity,  and  excellence  of  our  lands,  and  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  in  foreign 
commerce, — ^we  cannot  expect  to  manufitcture 
many  articles  so  cheap  as  they  can  be  afforded 
from  other  countries,  less  fortunately  situated. 
Buch  will  then  be  imported,  and  the  numerous 
adventurers  in  these  new  establishments  must 
£euL  Sad,  but  certain  result  of  not  leaving  to 
the  sagacity  of  individuals,  at  all  times  more 
quick-sighted  and  intelligent  on  subjects  of  this 
sort  than  the  wisest  governments,  the  employ- 
ment of  their  wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
own  industry. 

All  writers,  sir,  on  political  economy,  all  na- 
tions, except  our  own;  all  statesmen,  except 
those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  the  United 
States;  are  satisfied  of  the  vast  importance  of 
commerce  to  the  population,  the  riches,  and 
prosperity  of  a  country ;  that,  with  it,  are  in- 
separably connected  individual  wealth  and  na- 
tional power,  of  which  it  is  essentially  the 
source  and  support. 

From  some  cause,  which  I  will  not  now  un- 
dertake to  develope,  but  which  is,  at  last, 
pretty  well  understood  throughout  this  conn* 
try,  the  efforts  of  our  government  have  all 
tended  directly  to  the  destruction  of  commerce. 
To  this  end  it  has  been  loaded  with  all  tiie 
shackles  and  restrictions  for  which  any  far^ 
tence  could  be  invented,  and  to  as  high  a  de- 
gree, and  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the  people 
would  bear.  Congress  has  now  finally  sup- 
pressed all  that  can  be  exercised  by  our  own 
citizens,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

The  little  remnant  which  had  been  spared 
from  prohibitions,  proscriptions,  embaigoea, 
and  war  measures  against  Great  Britain,  at 
the  evident  hazard  of  offending  the  few  friends 
which  remain  to  us  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
now  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  exterminating 
spirit.  Not  an  article,  of  which  wool  or  cot- 
ton is  an  ingredient,  is  to  be  admitted  from 
abroad.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  ap- 
parel of  the  whole  population  of  this  countiy, 
is  composed  of  wool  or  cotton.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  one-half  the  supply  necessary 
to  cover  our  citizens  from  absolute  nakedness^ 
can  be  made  at  home.  Without  recurring  to 
the  uncertain  accounts,  of  who  makes,  and 
where  these  goods  are  made,  and  the  quantitiea 
that  interested  manufacturers  pretend  can  be 
delivered,  there  is  one  fact  known  to  every 
one,  that  puts  this  question  beyond  all  doubt: 
notwithstanding  the  immense  influx  of  those 
articles  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  and  the  quan- 
tities which  we  are  told  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  goods  of  this 
kind,  especially  of  the  coarser  sort,  and  such  aa 
are  used  almost  exclunvely  by  the  poor,  have 
been  sold  for  a  year  past  at  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  original  cost^  whereas^  in  oom- 
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mon  and  ordintfy  tfasMi  ibrtjr,  or  at  moat  fifty 
per  oent  adyanoe,  on  the  firat  price,  waa  oon- 
aidered  anffident  to  paj  all  obaiiieay  and  afford 
a  bandaomo  profit  to  the  hnporter. 

If  the  bill  paasea,  and  effecto  the  exdiiaicm 
which  is  eipeoted,  tiie  rich  must,  and  wUl  paj 
the  monopogr  price  of  the  mannfactiirer.  The 
poor  most  suffer  extreme  distress.  Formeriy, 
the  number  of  this  dass  was  small,  and  it  has 
become  yery  large,  and  soon  will  embrace  a 
uuioritj  of  onr  citiaens.  On  them  will  £U1 
these  restraints.  Wherein  haye  thej  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  ooontry 
in  pnrsoit  of  their  own?  Their  poyertj  is 
their  onlj  crime,  and  this  cannot  be  charged 
on  them.  It  fiows  directly  and  palpablj  mm 
the  goyemment  They  haye  been  generally, 
bo&  in  fiuth  and  practice,  deyoted  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Well  may  they  exdaim.  What  haye  we  done 
to  merit  from  yoor  hands  both  nakedness  and 
hanger?  All  this  is  to  be  indicted  and  soffored 
nnder  the  notion,  that,  by  such  pitifbl  schemes, 
yon  can  compel  the  most  opnlent,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  prond* 
est  nation  on  the  earth,  to  reoeiye  the  law 
at  your  hands,  and  to  accept  peace  on  yoor 
own  terms.  I  forbear  to  press  this  subject  fur- 
ther. I  am  persoaded,  sir,  and  I  trust  this 
House,  if  it  will  exercise  its  own  judgment 
will  also  be  persuaded  that  this  bill,  if  passed 
into  a  law,  can  haye  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  the  nation  ridiculous,  and  to  increase 
the  misery  and  distress  of  a  loyal  and  futhful 
people,  already  bowed  to  the  earth  with  priya- 
tions  and  sufferings.  There  is  one  other  con- 
sideration in  the  minds  of  many,  of  greater 
magnitude  than  any  yet  contemplated,  against 
employing  our  time  and  strength  in  such  fruit- 
less schemes,  which  will  now — they  always 
haye  done — ^proye  a  mere  ignis-fsttuus,  as  re- 
lates to  the  enemy.  They  delude  us  from 
examining  into  the  critical  state  of  our  nii- 
tional  a&irS)  and  from  adopting  measures 
suited  to  the  extreme  exigency  of  our  con- 
dition. 

It  is  time  to  cease  thb  trifling,  and  to  look 
fhlly  at  the  dangers  of  our  present,  and  prepare 
for  the  horrors  of  onr  future  situation.  On  our 
aouthem  frontiers,  we  haye  an  inyading  foe, 
and  no  force,  that  we  know  of^  to  preyent  deso- 
lation and  ruin,  as  £tf  as  he  chooses  to  proceed. 
In  the  west,  it  \b  true  we  hear  the  yoice  of  joy 
and  gladnesa,  arising  from  the  great  influx  of 
wealth,  from  projects  for  new  demarcation 
of  boundaries,  extended  territories,  increasing 
population,  and  unclouded  prosperi^.  I  reidly 
rcgoice,  sir,  that  any  part  of  our  soil  is  free  from 
the  general  ^oom,  frmn  the  otherwise  uniyer- 
aal  despair  that  peryades  the  country,  I  need 
not  say  it  is  only  in  that  highly  fayored  portion 
of  the  United  Statea,  where  the  occasion  w  the 
sound  of  gladness  is  to  be  heard. 

On  our  seaboard,  we  are  dosely  inyested  by 
the  enemjr^s  fleet,  from  the  St  Croix  to  the 
Misnssippi,  menacing  destruction  and  deyasta- 


tion,  should  onr  gorenunent  azaeoto  1 
dared  purpose.  On  aU  that  extent  of  eoast^ 
from  Ix>nisiana  to  Maine,  we  haye  aoastodj  a 
fortress  to  protect  ns  against  thia  numaca, 
should  we  proceed  the  nn^JIowed  kngth  that 
has  been  tiireatened.  And  we  haye  the  nnsfe 
&tal  eyidence^  that  cor  enemy  is  neither  alow 
nor  measured  m  his  retaliations.  OnooriMxtb- 
em  frontier^  late  a  scene  of  the  moat  extrmra* 
gant  yanntmg,  and  whence  we  expected  ta 
realize  all  the  promised  fruits  of  the  war,  we 
behold  our  towns  altogether  defencelesa,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  an  exasperated  foe,  the  ooontiy 
laid  waste  and  desolatcL  yiUacea  sacked  and 
burning  and  their  wretched  inhabitanta  naked 
and  fmom,  fleeing  in  the  moat  indement  sea- 
son, firom  the  flamea  of  their  honaea^  and  the 
tomahawk  of  the  sayage. 

All  this  time,  the  goyemment  of  the  nation 
amuses  itself^  by  weighing  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure it  can.miake  on  a  powerful  enemy,  by  de- 
priying  her  woollen  dr4>erB  and  cotton  weayen 
of  the  sale  of  a  fsw  bales  of  goods.  Keyer  waa 
such  a  scene  exhibited,  since  the  day  when  tiia 
master  of  a  great  empire  thought  to  diyert  him- 
self by  the  most  friyolous  amusement  while  his 
capital  was  in  flames.  Let  us  quit  this  disfraoe- 
fhl  and  humiliating  game,  and  seriously  betake 
oursdyes  to  the  prelection  of  onr  defenceless 
and  neglected  inhabitants,  rest(»«  to  them  their 
ancient  rights,  suffer  them  to  retnm  to  dieeriBg 
industry  and  honest  enterprise,  endeayor  to 
bring  back  peace,  pron>erity,  and,  if  poenble, 
character,  to  our  bleeding  coimtiy— nrnce  the 
just  pride  of  eyery  American,  and  the  enyy  of 
eyery  nation,  now  so  fallen,  so  dislumored,  so 
disgraced,  and  degraded,  as  to  be  unworthy  the 
consideration  of  the  meanest 

The  system,  sir,  of  which  this  is  a  pait^  baa 
been  tried  in  youth,  and  in  manhood^  m  peace, 
and  in  war.  In  no  instance  has  it  eyer  presaed 
on  Great  Britain  so  aa  to  prodnoe  firom  her  a 
more  fletyorable  attention  to  onr  complaints 
To  us  it  has  been  pregnant  with  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  When  practised  by  the  most  popu- 
lous and  most  wealthy  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
has  also  been  ineffectuaL  Great  Britain  has 
risen  triumphant  oyer  all  the  efforta  of  her 
numerous  foes,  and  has  now  aa  firiends,  almcat 
all  those  who  were  her  enemies,  and  near^  the 
whole  world  is  open  to  her  aa  a  market  It 
would  seem  then,  condusiye  to  any  men,  not 
bereft  of  reason,  that  to  persist  in  this  oonrae 
of  measures,  as  instraments  of  war,  marka  the 
grossest  imbecility  of  mind  and  power.  We 
haye  also  seen  that  the  most  powtffnl  nationi 
haye  neyer  been  able  to  execute  sndi  a  ^yatan. 
The  bill  before  us,  and  the  message'*  whidi  pro- 
duced it,  confess  that  we  haye  not  exeonted  it; 
we  haye  tried  all  the  dyil  and  military  force  of 
the  country— 411  the  forfdtnre  and  penalties 
that  human  ingenuity  and  uneoiitrolled  power 
could  inyent  and  enact,  without  effect  It  must) 
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thweiDM,  be  worse  than  idle  to  perrist,  eq>e- 
oumr  by  Boeh  lideble  means. 

Idid not)  Bfar,  in niT motkm  ibr  Btriking  ont, 
indnde  spirito  distilled  from  the  sugar  oane, 
beoanse  I  am  satisfied  we  can  make  at  home, 
nirits  in  as  great  quantities  as  can  be  nseM  for 
domestio  oonsomption.  The  onlj  remaining 
oooiideration  womd  be  that  of  revenue.  AM 
nnoe,  by  all  the  skill  of  onr  financiers,  and  the 
wisdom  of  onr  statesmen,  we  have  only  reduced 


the  annual  amount  of  cash  receiTable  in  duties, 
from  sixteen  millions  to  a  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, it  cannot,  in  the  view  of  the  administration, 
be  important  to  regard  the  article  in  this  rela- 
tion ;  moreover,  the  prohibition  of  spirits  dis- 
tilled from  cane,  and  the  admission  of  French 
brandy,  discoyer  a  due  respect  to  that  power 
and  those  interests^  with  which  our  own  seem 
intimately,  if  not  mseparably  and  fatally  in- 
Yolved. 


SPEECH  ON  DIBEOT  TAXATION. 


The  following  remarks,  on  the  bill  '*to  pro- 
Tide  additional  revenue  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  by  kying  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  for  assessing  and 
odleeting  the  same,^'  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gore,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  fifth 
of  January,  1815. 

Mb.  Pbbsidknt:  This  bill  imposes  burdens 
extremely  heavy  on  all  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
mon country,  and  on  those  with  which  I  am 
most  acquainted,  a  load  that  under  existing 
droumstanoea,  will  b^intoleraole. 

With  the  principle  of  the  bill,  in  selecting  as 
objects  of  taxation  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
the  United  Stivtes,  I  have  no  fault  to  find. 

I  consider  tiiem  as  fit  and  proper  subjects  of 
revenue,  and  such  assessments  calculated  to 
equalize  the  hardens  of  the  country,  as  impos- 
ing them  on  all  parts^  and  with  more  impar- 
tidity  than  can  be  attamed  by  any  other  mode. 
And,  sir,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  a 
bill  imposing  soch  a  tax  to  any  reasonable  amount 
had  it  not  pleased  the  government  of  the  nation 
to  place  the  State,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  determine,  that  while  it  shall 
bear  a  full  proportion  or  the  taxes,  none  of 
their  fruits  shall  redound  to  her  relief. 

The  motives  of  Oongress  in  granting  supplies, 
are  doubtless  to  provide  for  ttie  defence  of  tiie 
country,  and  the  security  of  its  rights,  by  a  safe 
and  honorable  peace. 

These  motives  are  wise  and  irresistible ;  all 
ooBour  in  the  necessity  of  defending  our  terri- 
tonr  against  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  assertion 
and  maintenance  of  our  essential  rights  at  eveir 
peril,  and  if  necessary,  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
that  conduces  to  private  ease  and  personal 
eiHoyment 

No  one  feels  this  troth  more  sensibly  than 
myself— no  one  connders  the  duty  more  im- 
perative. With  its  obligations  I  have  no  com- 
promises to  make,  and  in  its  performance  I  ask 
for  no  limitations  on  account  of  the  folly  and 
improvidence  with  which  the  war  was  urged, 
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nor  of  the  degrading  imbecility,  and  prodigal 
waste  of  treasure,  of  blood,  and  character,  by 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted. 

The  enemy  pubhdy  proclaims  his  purpose  to 
spread  desolation  feur  and  wide,  on  our  unpro- 
tected sea-coasts.  He  proceeds  to  execute  his 
threats  with  a  barbarity  and  baseness,  in  many 
instances,  unprecedented. 

The  mansions  of  the  rich,  the  palaces  of  the 
nation,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poorest  citizen, 
feel  alike  his  disgracefhl  vengeance.  The  opu- 
lence of  the  wealthy  is  destroyed ;  the  means 
of  subsistence  to  the  impoverished  inhabitants 
of  the  sands  are  redeemed  from  his  rapacity  by 
grinding  impositions,  which  the  charity  of  such 
as  being  out  of  the  reach  of  his  power  are  alone 
able  to  supply.  Even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are 
not  suffered  to  repose  in  quiet  And,  as  the 
last  act  of  atrocity,  your  slaves  are  seized  and 
seduced,  embodied  in  military  array,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  their  masters,  and  the  plun- 
der of  their  possessions. 

Whether  those  acts  seek  an  apolc^  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  government,  we  cannot 
inquire  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  our  duty  to 
repel  his  attack.  Whoever  comes  to  our  shores 
in  the  character  of  an  enemy  must  be  resisted. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  defend  our- 
selves and  our  soil  from  an  invading  foe. 

A  question  arises.  Have  we  any  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  grants  of  men  and  money 
will  be  wisely  applied  to  the  purposes  of  defence 
and  protection? 

Honorable  gentlemen  will  please  go  back  to 
November,  1811,  when  the  Executive,  in  wind- 
ing its  devious  course  to  the  fatal  act  of  June, 
1812,  addressed  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  vanity, 
and  pride  of  the  people,  and  owning  its  duty 
to  establish  the  general  security,  assured  the 
nation.  "  that  the  works  of  defence  on  our  mar- 
itime m>ntier  had  been  prosecuted  with  an  ac- 
tivity leaving  little  to  be  added  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  most  important  ones.  The  land 
forces  so  disposed  as  to  ensure  appropriate  and 
important  services,  and  embodied  ana  marched 
toward  the  north-western  frontiers,"  to  seek 
satisfaction  for  acts,  which  it  was  declared,  had 
alike,  "the  character  and  effects  of  war." 

The  subsequent  course  of  things  must  be  fhll 
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in  the  mind  of  every  one,  and  the  reenlt  known 
and  felt  bj  alL 

We  learn  that  the  same  measores  are  to  be 
pnrsaed.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  to  be  defended, 
as  heretofore,  by  attempts  on  Canada.  This  is 
frankly  and  formally  told  to  the  Congress,  that 
no  pretence  can  be  nrged  in  ftitore,  of  disap- 
pointment or  deception. 

I  forbear  to  speak  on  this  sabject  In  the 
actual  state  of  things,  all  reasoning  mnst  be 
ftitile.  The  powers  of  langnage  cease  before 
the  eloqnent  monitors  constantly  in  our  view. 

We  are  doomed  to  remain  in  this  scene,  that 
we  may  not  for  a  moment  lose  dght  of  our  de- 
gradation and  disgrace.  The  government  had 
complete  information  of  the  desj^of  the  enemy 
months  before  his  attack  on  Washington.  In 
this  city  were  aU  the  means  of  defence,  for- 
tresses, ships,  cannon^  men,  and  money ;  here, 
too,  was  concentrated  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
administration,  to  deliberate,  examine,  decide, 
and  prepare  for  the  support  of  the  Ci^itolf  at 
least  sixty  days  prior  to  its  destmction^  by  a 
few  thonsand  worn  down  and  exhausted  sol- 
diers. Ton  have  now  in  ftill  view  the  effect  of 
their  combined  councils — of  their  individual 
and  united  talents,  prudence,  and  energies. 

These  monuments  show,  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken,  the  future  in  the  past,  and  the 
desolation  around.  They  declare  the  fate  of 
every  place  under  the  influence  and  protection 
of  our  government,  if  approached  by  the  en- 
emy. 

Congress  continues  to  grant,  with  no  sparing 
hand,  supplies  of  every  kind  to  the  same  men, 
in  the  hope,  it  is  imagined  that  heaven  may,  by 
some  miracle,  interpose  for  their  application  to 
the  safety  and  relief  of  the  countnr. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  crave  your  indulgence,  and 
that  of  the  honorable  Senate,  while  I  relate  the 
condition  of  the  country  which  I  represent,  as 
the  grounds  of  the  vote  I  am  constrained  to 
give  on  this  occasion.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  a  sea-coast  of  about  six  hundred  miles 
in  extent  Its  eastern  boundary  Joins  that  of 
the  enemy.  It  is  of  course  pecuharly  liable  to 
invasion.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  avowedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
invaded  immediately  on  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  There  were  several  islands,  and  one 
of  great  importance,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  the 
title  to  which  was  not  definitively  acknowledg- 
ed by  Great  Britain.  The  daim  of  Massachu- 
setts had  been  allowed  by  this  power  in  a  treatv 
made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Prea- 
dent,  which  treaty  the  United  States  had  chosen 
to  rcjiect  The  government,  therefore,  super- 
added to  the  general  obliffation  ei\]oined  upon  it, 
to  protect  and  defend,  the  territory  of  all  the 
States,  had  incurred  a  peculiar  responsibility  to 
guard  this  particular  frontier  firom  fidling  into 
Uie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  State  has  been  left  entirely  unprotected 
and  defenceless,  and  has  at  no  time  had  witiiin 
it  and  destined  to  its  defence,  sufficient  force 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  any  one  pomt 


against  a  oommon  and  ordinaiy  hostile  at- 
tack. 

Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitotion 
die  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  fortiessoa 
in  her  possession.  These,  with  all  the  pronn- 
nent  points  of  lands  and  sites,  appropriate  ibr 
fortifications,  to  defend  the  State  against  in- 
vasion, were,  and  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  war  had  been,  in  the  exdudve  ponesaon 
of  the  United  States.  The  State,  therefore,  had 
no  authority  or  Jurisdiction  over,  nor  even  to 
enter  them  for  any  purpose;  much  less  to  as- 
sume the  defence  of  tiieir  territory,  through 
these  means. 

One  great  and  principal  object  of  the  consti- 
tution was  to  provide  by  this  govemmoit  fiir 
the  common  defence,  and,  by  uie  powa*  and 
resources  of  all  the  States,  to  protect  eadi 
against  invasion. 

The  pr&mble  declares :  "  We  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establidi  Justice,  ensure  domotie 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  wel&re,  and  secure  the  Uess- 
mgs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  For 
this  end  the  States  surrendered  the  princxpid 
sources  of  revenue,  over  which  theyprevioc^ 
had  unoontrdled  dominion. 

**  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  to  y^ 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defmoe, 
to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States."^ 

Here  are  ample  resources,  and  means  com- 
mensurate to  the  duties  the  United  States  were 
enjoined  and  undertook  to  perform. 

This  cannot  be  denied  oy  the  men  now  in 
power;  for  they  abolished  many  taxes,  in  ftaU 
and  productive  operation,  at  t^e  time  they  re- 
ceived the  govemm^it 

Power  was  also  granted  to  raise  and  sof^MHt 
any  kind  of  force  necessary  to  ensure  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  to  protect  the  State  agafa»i 
invasion,  viz. :  *^  To  raise  and  support  anniea. 
To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  To  exerefcw 
exclusive  legislation  over  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
in  which  the  same  shall  W  for  the  eredkm  of 
fbrts,  magarinea,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other 
needifU  buildiuffs.'* 

The  several  States,  having  surrendered  tiicir 
own  resources,  and  afforded  such  ample  provi- 
sion for  the  commcm  defencei  left  no  ^mbt  of 
the  paramountduty  in  the  United  States  to  per- 
form it  punctually  and  fiuthfuUy. 

In  the  present  war,  they  are  without  exoose, 
if  this  be  not  fblly  and  perfsotiy  done;  for  the 
war  was  of  their  own  dioice ;  they  made  it, 
and  at  their  own  time. 

The  several  States  received  ftcm  the  United 
States  a  solemn  obligation,  t^at  they  woold 
protect  each  against  invasion.  *'The  United 
States  guarantee  to  eveiy  State  a  repaUieaa 
form  of  government^  and  shall  protect  tadk  of 
them  against  invasion." 
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If  any  thin^  were  wanting  to  show  the  saored- 
ness  of  this  dnty  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
abeolate  reliance  which  the  States  entertained 
of  its  complete  performance,  it  is  to  he  found 
in  the  restrictions  and  privations  which  the 
several  States  imposed  on  themselves. 

''No  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marqne  and 
reprisal  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  lay  any  imposts,  or  duties  on  im- 
ports or  exports,"  except,  Ac.  "No  State 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any 
daty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war, 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agroement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  a  war,  unless  actually  in- 
Taded,  or  in  such  inmiinent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay." 

Having  thus  surrendered  all  the  pecuniary 
reaooroes  necessary  to  provide  the  means  of 
defence,  and  also  the  right  to  raise  a  force  re- 
quisite to  this  end,  the  several  States  did  rely, 
and  were  justified  in  relying,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, for  complete  protection  and  defence, 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  such  defence  has 
been  afforaed  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union. 
Massachusetts  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 
The  men  raised  there  for  the  regular  army  have 
been  marched  out  of  the  State. 

Within  a  month  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  governor  of  that  State  was  informed,  by 
direction  of  the  President,  that  the  regular 
troops  were  all  ordered  from  the  sea-coast ;  and 
his  threat,  if  intended  as  such,  was  instantly 
executed.  Thus,  the  moment  the  United  States 
had  placed  the  country  in  a  situation  to  require 
defence,  and  which  it  was  their  duty  to  pro- 
Tide,  they  wantonly  took  away  the  only  force 
which  could  afford  it 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  President  called 
forth  the  militia,  in  June  and  July,  ]r612,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  defence,  and  pro- 
tecting the  State  against  invasion,  and  the 
governor  reftised  to  obey  the  requisition.  On 
the  12th  June,  1812,  the  President,  by  his 
Secretary  of  War,  requested  Governor  Strong 
to  order  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  requisition  of  General  Dearborn,  such 
parts  of  the  militia  as  the  general  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast;  and, 
oa  the  22d  June,  the  same  general  informed  the 
governor  that  war  was  declared  against  Great 
Britain,  and  requested  forty-one  companies  for 
the  defence  of  the  ports  and  harbors  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  harbor  of  Newport,  in 
Rhode  IsUad. 

The  governor  of  a  State  is  obliged  to  ooBiply 
with  every  re^ubition  of  the  United  States  for 
militia,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  He  is  equally  bound,  by  his 
duty  to  the  States,  to  refrain  from  calling  them 
forth,  for  purposes  not  within  these  provisions. 

The  only  cases  which  authorize  a  call  for  the 
militia  of  the  several  States,  to  act  agamst  an 
^emy,  is  to  repel  invasion. 

The  President  neither  by  himself  nor  any  of 


his  officers,  ever  pretended  that  this  case  ez« 
isted,  at  the  time  the  requisition  was  issued* 
The  reauisition  was  made  expressly  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  ports  and  harbors  of  that  State  and 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  militia  is  a  force  which  belongs  to  the 
several  States  respectively  and  exclusively,  and 
is  so  recognized  by  the  Constitution  or  the 
United  States.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  of  limited  authorities, 
and  has  no  other  powers  than  what  are  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution.  A  power  to  call  forth 
the  militia  to  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
or  to  protect  against  invasion,  is  nowhere 
granted  to  the  United  States  in  express  terms. 
All  the  authority  over  the  militia  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  is  to  call  them  forth  to  repel 
invasion  ^  to  execute  the  laws,  and  to  suppress 
insurrection.  The  United  States  are  bound  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence. 

To  repel  invasion,  is  included  in  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence ;  and  as  in- 
vasion may  be  sudden,  even  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  before  the  United  States  can  bring 
their  forces  to  meet  an  unexpected  attack,  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  is  granted  to  the 
United  States,  frt>m  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  the  means  by  which  they  may  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  in  such  particular  in- 
stance. 

If  the  United  States  have  authority  to  call 
forth  the  militia  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
war,  for  the  common  defence,  or  for  protection 
against  invasion,  under  any  of  the  general  pow- 
ers granted,  such  as  that  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  the  special  clause  authorizing 
Congress  to  provide  for  calling  them  forth  to 
repel  invasion;  for  repelling  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly one  part  of  the  duty  of  providing  for 
the  common  defence. 

If  it  were  the  intent  of  the  constitution  to 
grant  to  the  United  States  expressly,  a  power 
over  the  militia  for  protection  against  invasion, 
it  would  have  declared,  that  for  such  purposes, 
the  United  States  might  call  forth  the  militia; 
or  it  would  have  said  to  protect  against  or  re- 
pel invasion.  And  especially  in  the  clause 
which  ei\joins  on  the  United  States  the  duty  of 
protecting  each  State  against  invasion,  the 
constitution  would  have  declared,  and  that,  for 
this  purpose,  the  United  States  shall  call  forth 
the  militia.  No  such  words,  no  such  grants, 
are  made  in  this  instrument  I^  therefore,  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the 
militia  to  protect  the  ports  and  harbors  of  a 
State,  be  granted,  it  must  be  by  the  terms  to 
repel  invasion.  Common  defence  includes  all 
the  means  by  which  a  nation  may  be  guarded, 
protected,  defended,  and  secured  against  dan- 
ger, both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

To  repel  invadon,  is  onl  v  one  particular  and 
specific  act  providing  for  the  common  defence. 
It  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  rules  of  logic,  to  say  that  a  specifio 
power  or  duty  incliraes  the  general  power,  or 
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datj,  of  which  it  is  a  part ;  it  if  to  iaj  that  a 
part  oontainB  the  whole. 

To  repel  inTasion  is  to  drive  back  and  resist 
that  which  has  alreadj  hi^ypened.  To  protect 
against  inyasion  is  to  prevent  its  happening,  to 
seonre  against  its  existence.  The  one  act  is 
against  an  event  that  has  occurred— the  other 
is  to  ensure  and  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event. 

To  protect  against  invasion,  is  to  erect  for- 
tresses, to  have  them  well  manned,  and  sup- 
plied with  all  requisite  stores,  to  provide  and 
equip  ships  of  war,  to  have  an  army  and  navy 
well  oraanixed  and  disciplined,  ai  peace  and  in 
war.  To  repel  invasion  is  one  specific  act  of 
war,  against  another  act  of  the  like  character. 

To  repel  invasion  is  one  part  of  the  duty  of 
providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  this 
part  a  puticular  force  is  granted.  To  say  that 
a  grant  of  this  force,  for  this  special  service, 
includes  a  grant  of  the  same  force  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection  and  defence,  is  to  say  that 
a  grant  for  one  purpose,  is  a  grant  for  another, 
and  for  every  purpose,  and  that  the  grant  of  a 
limited  is  the  grant  of  a  general  authority.  This 
would  be  both  illogical  and  irrational.  And  if 
under  the  limitations,  which  were  intended  to 
control  the  powers  granted  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States^  and  especially  under  the 
express  limitation,  viz.  **  that  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  or  to  the  people,"  such  construc- 
tion may  be  adopted,  there  remains  no  security 
for  any  right  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to  the 
people. 

However  conclusive  this  reasoninff  may  be, 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that,  after  the  strides 
of  power  in  wnich  the  spirit  of  party  has  in- 
dulged, it  will  have  any  effect  on  those  who 
direct  the  affairs  of  this  country ;  I  will,  sir, 
however,  refer  to  opinions  and  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
to  many  gentlemen  did  not  formally  admit 
either  of  exception  or  appeaL 

These  are  to  be  founa  in  the  resolutions  and 
arguments  of  the  legishiture  of  Virginia,  and 
of  Mr.  Madison,  one  of  that  legislature  in  the 
years  1799  and  1800.  I  refer  the  Senate  to  the 
third  resolution  passed  by  that  body,  and  fram- 
ed by  the  pen  of  the  President^  in  the  words 
following : 

*'  8.  Beiohed^  That  this  Assembly  doth  expli- 
citly and  peremptorily  declare,  tiiat  it  views 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  submitted  by  the  plain  sense  and 
intention  of  the  instrament  constituting  that 
compact,  as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  au- 
thonxed  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  con- 
tract ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  power  not 
granted  by  the  same  compacts,  the  Stistes  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  a  right  and  are  in  duty 
bound  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 


respective  limits  the  authorities,  ri^ts,  and 
liberties  m>pertaining  to  them." 

"  It  is  Biud,  that  Congress  are,  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  protect  each  State  against  invanon, 
and  that  the  means  of  preventing  are  included 
in  the  power  of  protection  agunst  it." 

"  The  power  of  war  in  general  having  been 
before  granted  by  the  constitution,  this  clause 
must  either  be  a  mere  specification,  for  great«r 
caution  and  certainty,  of  which  there  are  other 
examples  in  the  constitution,  or  be  the  i^june- 
tion  of  a  duty,  superadded  to  a  grant  of  powo*. 
Under  either  explanation,  it  cannot  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress  on  the  subject  The  poww 
and  duly  to  protect  each  State  against  an  in- 
vading enemy  would  be  the  same,  tmder  the 
general  powers,  if  this  regard  to  greater  canti<m 
had  been  omitted." 

^^Invadon  is  an  operation  of  war.  To  protect 
against  invasion  is  an  exercise  of  the  power  gI 
war.  A  power,  therefore,  not  incident  to  war, 
cannot  be  incident  to  a  particular  modificatioD 
of  war.  And  as  the  removal  of  alien  fiien^ 
has  i^peared  to  be  no  incident  to  a  general 
state  of  war,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  a  par- 
tial state,  or  to  a  particular  modificadon  of 
war." 

'*  Nor  can  it  ever  be  granted,  that  a  power  to 
act  on  a  case,  when  it  actually  occurs,  inchides 
a  power  over  all  the  means  that  way  tend 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  case.  Sndi 
a  latitude  of  construction  would  render  una- 
vailing every  practicable  definiticm  of  limited 
powers."* 

If  the  observations  which  I  have  made,  aie 
founded  on  truth,  and  Justified  by  the  oonstita- 
tion,  the  following  positions  are  established, 
viz.: 

That  the  United  States  have  no  right  to 
call  on  the  several  States  for  militia  to  perfonn 
any  act  of  war,  but  to  repel  invasion. 

That  to  defend  the  ports  and  harbors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  militia  was  required  in  1818,  is 
not  within  the  power  delegated  by  the  consti- 
tution to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
repel  invasion.  In  the  case  aUuded  to  in  1812, 
it  was  not  declared  by  the  President,  nor  even 
pretended  by  his  officers,  that  any  invasion  was 
made.  In  fact,  no  invasion  was  attempted  until 
two  years  after  this  time.  If  the  United  States 
had  no  authority  to  make  the  requisition,  the 

governor  would  have  betrayed  his  duty  to  the 
tate,  in  complying  with  the  demand. 
That  the  United  States  had  no  such  authority, 
I  think  evident  from  the  examination  that  has 
been  made  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  con- 
stitution. And  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
stead of  being  a  just  object  of  censure,  by  tibe 
United  States,  has  a  well-founded  oomplamt 
against  their  government,  for  an  attempt  to 
usurp  her  rights  and  invade  her  prerogative. 

*  Bee  prooeedingB  in  tbe  Houm  of  Delegatee  of  Tfagtelm 
on  the  7th  Janoary,  1800,  on  the  resotottoos  of  the  GeMfil 
Aasembly  of  Deoomber  Slit,  17ML 
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A  question  has  sometimes  been  sogf^ested, 
whether  the  governor  of  a  State  has  a  n^ht  to 
jndge  if  the  requisition  be  within  the  provisions 
of  ^e  constitution.  A  little  reflection  on  the 
nature  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  a  State,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the 
sapreme  executive  of  the  latter  stands  to  the 
dnited  States,  and  to  the  citizens  of  his  particu- 
lar State,  will  show  that  he  is  obliged  to  exam- 
ine, if  the  case  for  which  the  requisition  is 
made,  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  if  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  declared 
are  manifestly  not  within  the  powers  delegated 
by  that  instrument,  to  withhold  a  compliance. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  can 
exercise  no  powers  not  granted  by  the  consti- 
talion ;  and  so  far  as  this  government  can  sup- 
port such  as  it  claims  on  this  charter,  it  is 
sovereign,  and  has  no  other  control  than  its 
own  discretion. 

The  government  of  the  several  States  is 
eanally  sovereign  with  respect  to  every  power 
of  an  independent  State,  which  it  has  not  dele- 
gated by  the  same  instrument  to  the  United 
States,  or  which  is  not  thereby  prohibited  to 
tbe  several  States.  It  is,  also,  a  sacred  duty  of 
the  governments  of  the  sevenil  States,  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  every  .right  and  authority 
retuned  by  the  State,  either  in  its  corporate 
ea pacity,  or  for  its  individual  citizens.  Whether 
the  militia,  the  peculiar  force  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  which  is  to  protect  and  defend 
every  right  and  power  they  possess,  is  called 
forth  by  the  United  States  according  to  the 
provisions  which  they  made,  in  delegating  to 
this  government  its  powers,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  question  between  two  sovereign  independ- 
ent governments,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
tribimal  authorized  to  judge  between  them. 
And  if  the  governors,  who  are  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  should 
surrender  this  force  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
case  not  authorized  by  the  constitution,  they 
would  betrav  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the 
citizens  of  their  States.  They  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  case  when  called  upon,  and  decide 
according  to  their  duty  as  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of 
their  particular  State  shall  demand. 

General  Gushing,  while  superintendent  of  the 
military  district  in  which  Massachusetts  is  situ- 
ated, informed  Governor  Strong  that  he  ex- 
pected an  order  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  request  a  detachment  of  mili- 
tia for  the  defence  of  the  sea-coast,  and  particu- 
larly of  Boston.  That  he  had  not  more  troops 
than  sufficient  to  man  one  of  the  forts,  and  pro- 
posed that  one  should  be  occupied  by  the  miU- 
tia,  and  that,  while  out,  they  snould  be  subject 
to  the  command  of  no  officer  of  the  United 
States,  except  the  superintendent  of  the  district 
The  governor  acceded  to  the  proposaL 

General  Dearborn  shortiy  after  superseded 
General  Gushing,  and  on  the  8th  of  July,  by 
order  of  the  President,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  expectation  of  Brigadier-General  Gushing, 


requested  a  detachment  of  eleven  hundred  mili- 
tia to  occupy  the  fort  and  harbor  of  Boston. 

Governor  Strong,  although  under  no  consti- 
tutional obligation  to  call  forth  the  militia  for 
the  purposes  required,  yet  seeing  the  forlorn 
condition  of  the  country,  the  vast  property  of 
the  United  States  in  the  navy  yard,  a  ship-of- 
the-line  nearly  completed,  and  a  frigate  all 
abandoned  by  the  government  to  the  meroy  of 
the  enemy — at  the  same  time  that  these  offered 
to  him  preat  temptations  to  attack  and  destroy 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  its  environs — and 
feeling  authorized  by  the  resolution  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  detached  the  militia,  in 
confidence  that  the  agreement  made  with  Gen- 
eral Gushing  would  be  ftdfilled. 

At  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  these  men 
were  offered  an  uncurrent  and  depreciated  pa- 
per, as  their  only  compensation. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  General  Dear- 
bom  notified  the  governor  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  and  requested  a  detach- 
ment of  the  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  defending  such  parts  of  that  State,  and 
New  Hampshire,  as  were  not  in  the  occupation 
of  the  enemy. 

Such  complaints  and  objections  had  arisen 
in  executing  the  order  of  July,  that  the  gover* 
nor,  although  he  issued  an  order  for  troops, 
found  himself  obliged  to  place  the  detachment 
under  the  command  of  a  migor-general  of  the 

mill  Mil, 

The  governor  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  requesting  to  know 
from  the  President  if  the  expenses,  tiius  neces- 
sarily incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  State, 
would  be  ultimately  reimbursed  to  that  State 
by  the  United  States. 

The  answer  was,  that  if  the  force  thus  put 
into  service  by  the  governor  had  been  required 
by  General  Dearborn,  or  received  by  him,  and 
put  under  his  command,  the  expenses  attending 
it  would  be  defrayed  by  the  United  States.  If 
otherwise,  in  either  of  these  particulars,  the 
United  States  were  not  chargeable  with  the 
expense. 

Mere  is  a  distinct  and  plain  case,  in  which  the 
United  States  had  neglected  that  protection 
which  they  were  expressly  bound  to  afford  the 
State,  and  thereby  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  fifth 
part  of  its  territory  ;*  and  then  called  upon  the 
State  itself  to  protect  the  remaining  territory. 
The  State  obeyed  the  call,  and  reserved  only 
that  right  which  the  constitution,  in  express 
terms,  reserved,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  officers 
to  command  the  militia  required;  and  tiie 
United  States  say  this  expense  must  be  borne 
by  the  State,  and  that  they  will  not  reimburse 
the  amount)  because  the  militia  is  not  placed 


•  Then  were,ftt  the  attack  and  eaptim  of  OMttM,  twwitj- 
eight  men  and  a  Ueatenant  in  the  ft>rt  Thii  waa  all  the 
proteotton  for  one  of  the  moat  important  harbora  and  rireit 
of  tho  United  Statea,  and  alfordlng  the  beat  attnatlon  ftr  a 
naral  depot  tot  Great  Britain. 
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under  the  command  of  an  iJtSLo&r  of  the  United 
States.* 

For  this  aot  of  ii^jnstioe,  for  this  neglect  of 
duty  in  the  United  States  towards  the  Btate  of 
Massachnsetts,  for  this  ahandonmeDt  of  terri- 
tory to  the  violence  of  the  enemy,  I  haye  never 
heard  the  smallest  apolcM^. 

I  forbear  to  mention  the  rights  of  the  State, 
the  necessity  to  which  this  wanton  abandon- 
ment by  those  who  ought  to  protect  them  may 
reduce  the  inhabitants.  The  laws  of  self-pre- 
servation and  of  nature,  confinned  by  that  of 
nations,  afford  the  rule  for  any  member  of  a 
confederacy  thns  deserted  and  forsaken. 

I  most  earnestly  hope,  that  althoa^  omelly 
deserted  by  the  govermnent,  which  contrary  to 
their  entreaties  brought  them  into  this  perilous 
conation,  that  citizens  of  the  country  may  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  They  will  do  all 
that  men  can  do  under  tiieir  circumstances. 
But  I  am  confident,  that  if  this  tax  be  collected 
there,  and  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  ezdusiv^  support  and  defence  of 
others,  they  will  be  destitute  of  the  means  of 
making  any  adequate  resistance.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  vote  for  this  bill 

The  present  year  the  Commonwealth  has  ex- 
pended more  than  $700,000  in  her  own  defence. 


*  In  the  millteiy  district,  Na  1,  which  Indoded  New 
Hampehlrc  and  llMMchiuetts,  there  were  leet  than  oae 
thooeuid  three  hnadred  men.  Tbeee  were  Mattered  orer 
«a  extenaiTe  treet  of  eonntry.  In  the  forte  in  Boston  herbor, 
there  were  not  two  hundred  end  sixty  men,  and  in  the  other 
forts  In  the  State  a  rerj  small  corps,  inadequate  to  anj  de- 
fence. There  was,  however,  a  m^or-fenersl,  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  several  eolonelsi  In  no  one  plaoe  were  there 
men  enough  to  constitute  a  coloners  oomnumd. 


She  is  now  called  on  by  this  bill  for  $682,041 
to  defend  other  parts  of  the  territory  <^  the 
United  States,  and  her  citizens,  more  exposed 
than  any  other,  are  left  to  provide  for  their  own 
defence. 

They  who  calculated  on  the  ability  of  MasM- 
chusetts  to  pay,  from  the  exactness  and  imncto- 
ality  which  she  has  heretofore  observed  in  the 
discharge  of  taxes,  will  recollect,  that  her 
fiiculty  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Treasniy, 
even  in  times  the  most  prosperous,  arose  princi- 
pally from  the  daring  enteiprise,  unrivaUed  in- 
dustry, and  rigid  economy  of  the  inhabitsDto; 
that  her  resources  are  now  annihilated,  and  she 
is  borne  down  by  obloquy,  insult,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

They  who  have  observed  the  patience  where- 
with she  has  submitted  to  see  the  public  treason 
squandered,  to  purchase  slanders  against  her 
citizens,  and  notwithstandinff  a  complete  ftilnre 
by  the  frill  confession  of  the  hireling,  that  then 
citizens  were  so  far  beyond  all  temptation  as 
not  even  to  be  approached  for  diraonoraUe 
purposes,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  de- 
grading insinuations,  from  the  first  authority; 
who  lutve  witnessed  all  the  resources  oi  her 
wealth,  all  the  means  of  her  industry,  the  ob- 
ject of  unabaling  persecution  frtxn  the  goven- 
ment  and  her  possessions  coldly  and  exprenlf 
abandoned,  by  the  same  authority,  to  the  depre- 
dations ana  seizure  of  the  enemy,  may  conoeiTe 
that  taxes  like  these  will  still  be  paid  for  ike 
exclusive  protection  of  others.;  but  if  gentle- 
men will  only  condescend  to  view  the  people 
of  this  country  as  their  brethren,  as  freaneo, 
as  men,  they  must  come  to  the  conclofflon  that, 
had  they  the  means,  they  oould  not  poeaiU/ 
have  the  wilL 
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8A-QO-TX-WAT-HA,  ov  Ee-heep$'ihem'awahe^  *  **  the  last  of  the  Seiieoas,^^  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  a  place  called  Old  Castle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Seneca  Lake,  near  the  present  lovely  village 
of  Geneva.  His  earlj  history  exists  only  in  tradition,  which  says,  '^  that  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, his  abilities,  especially  his  activity  in  the  chase,  and  his  remarkably  tenacious  memory, 
attracted  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  tribe,  and  he  was  frequently  employed  daring  the 
war  of  the  Bevolution,  as  a  runner^  to  carry  despatches,^^  for  the  British  offii^ers  who  were  en- 
gaged on  the  border  service.  '^ In  that  contest,"  says  the  author  above  quoted,  "he  took  little 
or  no  part  as  a  warrior;  and  it  would  appear  that,  like  his  celebrated  predecessors  in  rhetorical 
fiune,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he  better  understood  how  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  war  than 
to  lead  them  to  victory."  Some  incidents  relating  to  his  slender  military  career  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Genesee  country  by  General  Sullivan,  account  for  the  reputation  he  bore  for  cow- 
ardice, and  the  enmity  and  contempt  he  experienced  from  the  Mohawk  chief  Brant  After  the 
battle  of  Newtown,  which  was  90  disastrous  to  the  Indians,  Red  Jacket  was  accustomed  to  hold 
private  councils  with  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more  timid  sachems,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  persuade  them  to  sue  for  peace,  and  at  one  time  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  induce 
tiiem  to  send  privately,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chie&,  a  runner  into 
General  Sullivan^s  camp,  to  make  known  to  him  the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that 
prevailed  among  the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  certun  propositions 
cakolated  to  increase  their  divisions  and  produce  a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  was  pri- 
vately informed  of  aU  these  proceedings,  and  fearing  the  consequences  of  disclosing  and  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  despatched  secretly  two  confidential  warriors  to  way- 
lay the  flag  on  its  return  from  the  American  camp,  and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and 
return  wiUi  his  despatches.  This  was  done  with  true  Indian  adroitness,  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Seneca  chief  were  thereby  frustrated,  t  During  the  same  campaign  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Complanter,  to  pppose  General  Sullivan^s  forces  on  the  beach  of  the  Canandaigna  lake.  "  On 
the  i4>proach  of  the  Americans,  a  small  number  of  the  Indians,  among  whom  was  Red  Jacket, 
began  to  retreat.  Complanter  exerted  himself  to  rally  them.  He  sprang  in  front  of  Red  Jacket 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  fight — ^but  in  vain.  Whereupon  the  indignant  chie^  turning 
to  the  joung  wife  of  the  recreant  warrior,  exclaimed — '  Leave  that  man— he  is  a  coward.* "  I 

•  HbiMnMof  **B«d  JMkat,**b7wUch  hawattolmg  flunlUwlf  known  Among  the  wUto  paopla,  It  Mid  to  hATt  boon 
Mfvlred  in  tho  Mlonriag  muuMr:  During  tho  wnr  |a«t  montlonod,  liU  aetlTltj  and  intelligence  nttnoted  the  Attention  of 
•eversl  officers  in  the  eerrioe  of  the  British  crown,  and  soqoired  ibr  him  their  friendship.  One  of  them,  either  as  a  com- 
pliment, or  for  serrioes  rendered,  **  preaented  him  with  a  riohlf  embroidered  scarlet  jacket,  which  he  took  great  pride  in 
wcartag.  When  this  was  worn  out,  he  was  preaented  with  another;  and  he  conttnned  to  wear  this  pecnllar  dress  nntll  it 
bfinsMifi  a  mark  oi  distlnetloa,  and  garo  Urn  the  name  Ij  which  he  was  afterward  beet  known.  At  the  treatf  of  17H 
held  at  Qinandalgna,  Captain  Pariah,  cm  of  the  Interpfetera  In  the  serrlce  of  the  United  States,  gave  him  another  red 
jacket,  to* perpetuate  the  name  to  which  hewMsomneh  atta^sd.* **— iSMolb  4^ itstf  .Tadbs^  to  JPT§im§^§  Indiai^ 


t  lifo  of  Joseph  Brsnt,  by  William  L.  Stono,  yd.  8,  page  85. 

$Hlstor7  of  the  Indian  Tribca  cf  North  America,  4n[,  by  Thoaias  L^  ICVennej  end  Jamca  HaU  toL  1,  pi^  4 
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From  this  period  until  the  treaty  of  Fort  Staawix,  in  the  jear  1784,  the  bistorj  of  Bed 
Jacket  IB  lost  At  what  time  he  attained  his  chieftainship  is  not  known.  The  Sue  Nationawere 
lovers  of  eloquence  and  cnldvators  of  that  art*  Bed  Jacket's  intellect  was  of  a  superior  order. 
He  was  an  orator  \>j  nature,  and,  moreover,  as  artAil  and  amMtioos  as  he  was  eloquent  As- 
piring to  the  rank  of  a  chief^  he  not  only  wron^^t  npon  the  minds  of  hk  people  hj'ihe  exertkn 
of  that  facolly,  which  was  ever  with  them  a  high  standard  of  merit,  hnt  he  soeoeeded  in  tenS^ 
ing  himself  of  the  snperstitioas  constitution  of  his  race,  to  effect  his  purpose.  His  first  esnj 
was  to  dream  that  he  was,  or  should  he  a  ohief^  and  that  tlio  Great  l^irit  was  angry  that  hn 
nation  had  not  advanced  him  to  that  dignity.  This  dream,  with  the  necessary  variadcma,  was 
repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him  the  small-pox  ^roke  out  among  the  Senecas.  He  then  pro- 
claimed the  loathsome  infliction  a  judgment  sent  by  the  Great  Spiriti  to  punish  them  for  their 
ingratitude  to  him.  The  consequence  was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  woitiBg 
upon  the  superstitious  fears  of  others,  and  by  awakening  the  admiration  of  all  "By  fats  eloqueues^ 
he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  Hence  his  appearance  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  unless  the  several  tribes  not  induded 
in  the  Six  Nations,  might  be  invited  to  join  the  counciL  His  speech  on  that  occasi<Hi  is  diarao- 
terized,  '*  as  a  master-piece  of  oratory,''  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  every  warrior  present  was 
carried  away  by  his  eloquence.  But  the  commissioners  would  not  listen  to  such  a  pr(^>oritlon; 
and  Oomplanter,  who  was  an  old  and  wise  man,  though  less  eloquent  than  Bed  Jacket,  suc^ 
ceeded  in  giving  a  favorable  termination  to  the  nego1iation.t 

Oomplanter'i  agency  in  the  treaty  operated  unfavorably  upon  his  character,  and  weakened  his 
influence  with  his  tribe.  Aware  that  Bed  Jacket  was  taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to 
elevate  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  he  resolved  on  counteracting  him.  For  Oiis 
purpose  he  ordained  one  of  his  brothers  a  prophet,  and  set  him  at  work  to  pouhtoow  against  Lis 
rival  and  his  followers.  A  council  was  held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  New  York,  and  Bed  Jacket  was 
assailed  in  the  midst  of  the  tribe,  by  all  those  arts  that  are  known  to  be  so  powerftd  over  tiie 
superstition  of  the  Indian.  ^^  At  this  crisis,"  says  De  Witt  Clinton,  ''Bed  Jacket  well  knew  that 
the  future  color  of  his  life  depended  upon  the  powers  of  his  mind.  He  spoke  in  his  defence  ftr 
near  three  hours — ^the  iron  brow  of  superstition  relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence.  He 
declared  the  prophet  an  impostor  and  a  cheat — he  prevailed — the  Indians  divided,  and  a  smafl 
majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhi^s  the  annals  of  history  cannot  ftimish  a  more  oonspicu- 
ous  instance  of  the  power  and  triumph  of  oratory  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstitiott, 
and  looking  up  to  the  accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Bed  Jacket  was  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  but  being  overruled  by  ^ 
tribe,  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  in  consequence  of  an  argument  which  occurred  to 
him,  that,  ''if  the  British  succeed,  they  will  take  our  country  from  us;  if  the  Americans  drive 
them  back,  they  will  clmm  our  land  by  right  of  conquest"  His  career  in  that  contest  redeemed 
his  character  from  those  charges  of  weakness  and  cowardice,  which  had  been  bestowed  open  it 
during  his  early  years.  Opposed  to  war,  not  ambitious  of  martial  fune,  and  unskilled  in  nffi- 
tary  affairs,  he  went  to  battie  from  principle,  and  met  its  perils  with  the  spirit  of  a  vetersD 
warrior,  while  he  shrunk  from  its  cruelties  with  the  sensibility  of  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 

Several  interesting  anecdotes,  which  illustrate  the  character  and  eloquence  of  Bed  Jacket^ 
are  preserved  in  M'Eenney  and  Hall's  valuable  work  before  referred  to,  from  which  the  fbDow- 
ing  are  extracted : — ^In  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  S^ecas  by  Governor  Tomf^iBs,  of 
New  York,  a  contest  arose  between  that  gentieman  and  Bed  Jacket,  as  to  a  fiftct  connected  with 
a  treaty  of  many  years  standing.  The  American  agent  stated  one  things  the  Indian  chief  cor- 
rected him,  and  inslBted  that  the  reverse  of  his  assertion  was  true.    But,  it  was  rained,  "yoa 

*  Th«  most  remarkable  diffsrenoe  ezlated  between  the  OonMenitei  [Blx  Nattona]  and  the  other  IiidlaU|  -with  rMpect 
to  eloqvenoo.  Yon  may  search  in  Talm  the  records  and  writings  of  the  past,  or  in  the  events  of  the  present  ttmesi  in  a 
ilnc^e  model  of  eloquence  among  the  Algonqnlns,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawaneee^  or  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  exespi 
the  Iroqnols.  The  few  sclntfllati<ms  of  intelleetnal  light,  the  &lnt  glimmerings  of  genios,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  Ibnnd 
In  their  speeches,  are  evidently  deriratlTe,  and  borrowed  from  the  Confederates.— De  WiU  OUmion:  L^  amd  TImm  qf 
JMl  Jackst;  page  SS. 

t  life  of  Joseph  Brant:  and  the  life  and  Tfanes  of  Bed  Ja<^t,  by  William  1m  Btena. 
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lu^re  ftMrgotteor— w6  have  it  written  down  on  paper.^  **  The  paper,  then,  tells  a  lie,*^  was  the  confi- 
dant answer;  *' I  have  it  written  here,''  continued  the  chief^  placing  his  hand  with  great  dignity 
vptm  his  brow.  ^  Ton  Yankees  are  bom  with  a  feather  between  jour  fingers ;  but  jonr  paper 
doee  not  speak  the  tmth.  The  Indian  keeps  his  knowledge  here — ^this  is  the  book  the  Great 
Spirit  gaTe  ms— 4t  does  not  lie! ''  A  reference  was  made  to  the  treat j  in  question,  which  con- 
firmed every  word  he  had  nttered. 

Lafajette  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1784,  and  noticed  the  young  warrior,  ' 
'^who  declared  that  when  an  alliance  was  entered  into  with  America,  he  should  consider  the 
ran  of  his  country  had  set  for  ever.''  In  his  travels  through  the  Indian  country,  when  last  in 
America,  it  happened  at  a  large  assemblage  of  chiefe,  that  he  referred  to  the  treaty  in  question, 
and  taming  to  Red  Jacket,  said,  *^pray  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  has  become  of  that  daring 
yooth  who  so  decidedly  opposed  aU  our  propositions  for  peace  and  amity  1  Does  he  still  live, 
and  what  is  his  condition  t "  **  I,  myself^  am  the  man,"  replied  Red  Jacket,  "the  decided  enemy 
<^  the  Americans,  so  long  as  the  hope  of  opposing  them  successfully  remained,  but  now  their 
tme  and  fiuthfnl  ally  until  death." 

Bed  Jacket  was  an  implacable  opponent  to  Ohristianity  and  its  teachers.  Yet  he  manifested 
a  better  disposition  towards  the  Quakers,  who  had  exercised  a  watchful  guardianship  over  the 
Alleghany  dan  of  the  Senecas,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  by  means  6f  boards 
of  visitors  and  resident  agents.  To  them  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  assistance,  or  for  the 
exertion  of  their  influence  in  keeping  the  missionaries  at  a  distance.  On  being  questioned  why 
he  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  missionaries,  after  a  brief  pause,  he  replied  :  '^Because  they  do 
UB  no  good.  If  they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people,  why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
^ansf  If  they  are  nsefol  to  the  white  people,  and  Cio  them  good,  why  do  they  not  keep  them 
at  home  ?  They  are  surely  bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every  one  who  can  make  them  bet- 
ter. These  men  know  we  do  not  understand  their  religion.  We  cannot  read  their  book — they 
teU  us  different  stories  about  what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they  make  the  book  talk  to  suit 
tliemselves.  If  we  had  no  money,  no  land,  and  no  country  to  be  cheated  out  of,  these  black- 
eoats  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  our  good  hereafter.  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish 
us  for  what  we  do  not  know.  He  will  do  Justice  to  his  red  chUdren.  These  black-coats  talk  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask  for  li^t,  that  we  may  see  as  they  do,  when  they  are  blind  themselves, 
and  quarrel  about  the  light  which  guides  them.  These  things  we  do  not  understand,  and  the 
Ul^t  they  give  us  makes  the  straight  and  plain  path  trod  by  our  fathers  dark  and  dreary.  The 
black-coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com ;  they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would  starve  to 
death  if  somebody  did  not  feed  them.  All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  that  will 
not  make  com  or  potatoes  grow ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they  beg  from  us  and  from  the  white  peo- 
ple ?  The  red  men  knew  nothing  of  trouble  until  it  came  from  the  white  men ;  as  soon  as  they 
crossed  the  great  waters  they  wanted  our  country,  and  in  return  h^ve  always  been  ready  to 
teaoh  us  to  quarrel  about  their  religion.  Red  Jacket  can  never  be  the  friend  of  such  men.  The 
Indians  can  never  be  civilized — they  are  not  like  white  men.  If  they  were  raised  among  the 
white  people,  and  learned  to  work,  and  to  read  as  they  do,  it  would  only  make  their  situations 
worse.  They  would  be  treated  no  better  than  negroes.  We  are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a 
long  time  be  happy  if  we  hold  fast  to  our  countiy  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers  I  "* 

The  chief  object  of  the  life  of  Red  Jacket  was  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his  people. 
His  opposition  to  Ohristianity,  to  the  education  and  civilization  of  his  tribe,  he  maintained  till 
his  death.  This  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  January,  1880.  For  some  time  previous,  fully 
sensible  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  conversed  on  the  subject  with  philosophic  calmness. 
He  visited  succ^Mvely  all  his  most  indmate  friends  at  their  cabins,  and  talked  with  them 
upon  the  conation  of  their  nation,  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  manner.  He  told  them 
that  he  was  passing  away,  and  his  counsels  would  be  heard  no  more.  He  ran  over  the  history 
of  his  people  fit>m  the  most  remote  period  to  which  his  knowledge  extended,  and  pointed  out, 
as  fsw  could,  the  wrongs,  the  privations,  and  the  loss  of  character,  which  almost  of  themselves 


*  Cokoel  U'Kitnntj'^  Indlin  Biognpbj. 
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oonstitated  that  history.  '*I  am  aboot  to  leave  jeo^^  he  said,  ^and  when  I  am  goiM^  aad  mj 
warnings  shall  be  no  longer  heard  or  regarded,  the  craft  and  aTarioe  of  the  white  man  will  pi^ 
vaiL  Kanj  winters  have  I  breasted  the  storm ;  bat  I  am  an  aged  tree,  and  can  stand  no  longer. 
Hj  leaves  are  fallen,  mj  branches  are  withered,  and  I  am  shaken  hj  every  breeze.  Sood  my 
aged  tnmk  will  be  prostrate,  and  the  foot  of  the  exulting  foe  of  the  Indian  may  be  placed  upon 
it  in  safety ;  for  I  have  none  who  will  be  able  to  avenge  snoh  an  indignity.  Think  not  I  moiom 
for  mysell  I  go  to  join  the  spirits  of  my  finthers,  where  age  cannot  come ;  but  my  heart  &ils 
when  I  think  of  my  people,  who  are  so  soon  to  be  scattered  and  forgotten.**  These  several  inter- 
views were  all  concluded  with  particular  instructions  respecting  his  domestic  afliirB  and  his 
fimeraL  *^  Bury  me,"  said  he,  ^*  by  the  side  of  my  former  wife ;  and  let  my  ftmeral  be  accord- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  our  nation.  Let  me  be  dressed  and  equipped  as  my  fathers  were,  that 
their  spirits  may  rejoice  at  my  coming.  Be  sore  that  my  grave  be  not  made  by  a  wjiite  man; 
let  them  not  pursue  me  there."* 


REPLY  TO  SAMUEL  DEXTER. 


A  succession  of  outrages  upon  the  Indians 
residing  along  the  Pennsylvania  border,  result- 
ing at  different  times  in  the  murder  of  several 
of  their  people,  induced  the  Senecas  and  Tus- 
caroras  in  February,  1801,  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion of  their  chiefs  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which,  since  the  last  Seneca  em- 
bassage, had  been  transferred  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  City  of  Washington.  Red  Jacket 
was  at  the  head  of  this  deputation,  which  was 
received  formaUy,  with  an  appropriate  speech, 
by  the  acting  Secretary  at*  War,  Samuel  Dexter, 
on  the  10th  of  February.  On  the  11th,  Bed 
Jacket  replied,  setting  forth  the  business  of  his 
mission  in  the  following  speech : 

BnoTHBB :  We  yesterday  received  your  speech, 
which  removed  all  uneasiness  from  our  minds. 
We  then  told  you  that  should  it  please  the  Great 
Spirit  to  permit  us  to  rise  in  health  this  day, 
you  should  hear  what  we  have  come  to  say. 

Bbothxb:  The  business  on  which  we  are 
now  come,  is  to  restore  the  friendship  that  has 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six 
Nations,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
missioner from  the  fifteen  fires  of  the  United 
States.  He  assured  us  that  whensoever,  by  any 
grievances,  the  chain  of  friendship  should  be- 
come rusty,  we  might  have  it  brightened  by 
calliuff  on  you.  We  dispense  with  the  usual 
formuity  of  having  your  speech  again  read,  as  we 
fully  comprehended  it  yesterday,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  waste  time  in  a  repeti- 
tion of  it 

Bbothsb:  Yesterday  you  wiped  the  tears 
from  our  eyes,  that  we  might  see  clearly ;  you 


•  Bketeh  9t  Sad  Jacket  in  M'Keiuie7*s  Indlui  Biogra- 
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unstopped  our  ears  that  we  might  hear;  and 
removed  the  obstructions  from  our  throats  that 
we  might  speak  distinctly.  You  offered  to  join 
with  us  in  tearing  up  the  largest  pine  tree  in 
our  forests,  and  under  it  to  bury  the  tomdbawk. 
We  gladly  ioin  with  you,  brother,  in  this  work, 
and  let  us  heap  rocks  and  stones  on  the  root'of 
tliis  tree,  that  the  tomahawk  may  never  again 
be  found. 

Bbothxb  :  Your  apology  for  not  having  wam- 
pum is  sufficient,  and  we  agree  to  accept  ci 
your  speeches  on  paper,  to  evince  our  sincerity 
in  wishing  the  tomahawk  for  ever  buried.  We 
accompany  a  repetition  of  our  assurances  with 
these  strings,    [^(rtn^f  of  Wanynun,] 

Bbotheb  :  We  always  desire,  on  similar  mel- 
ancholy occasions,  to  go  through  our  customa- 
/y  forms  of  condolence,  and  have  been  happy 
to  find  the  officers  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  willing  in  this  manner  to  make 
our  minds  easy. 

Bbothxb  :  We  observe  that  the  men  now  in 
office  are  new  men,  and,  we  fear,  not  fhlly  in- 
formed of  all  that  has  befUl^  us.  In  1791,  a 
treaty  was  held  by  the  commissioners  of  Con- 
gress with  us  at  Tioga  Point,  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. We  have  lost  seven  of  our  warriors, 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  white  men,  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  We  are  tired  of 
this  mi^ty  grievance,  and  wish  some  general 
arrangement  to  prevent  it  in  future.  The  firrt 
of  these  was  murdered  on  the  banks  of  die 
Ohio,  near  Fort  Pitt.  Shortly  after,  two  men 
belonging  to  our  first  fiunilies,  were  murdered 
at  Pine  Creek;  then  one  at  Fort  Franklin; 
another  at  Tioga  Point;  and  now  the  two  that 
occasion  this  visit,  on  the  Big  Beaver.  These 
last  two  had  famUies.  The  one  was  a  Seneca; 
the  other  a  Tuscarora.  Their  ftmilies  are  now 
destitute  of  support;  and  we  think  that  the 
United  States  should  do  something  toward  their 
support,  as  it  is  to  the  United  States  they  owe 
the  loss  of  their  heads. 
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Bbotbib:  TheM  oflfenoes  are  •lwa79  com- 
mitted in  one  place  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  the  Genesee  oonntry  we  live  happy, 
and  no  one  molests  ns.  I  mnst  therefore,  beg 
that  the  President  will  exert  all  his  infloenoe 
with  all  officers,  dvil  and  military,  in  that 
ooarter,  to  remedy  this  grievance,  and  tmst 
tnat  he  will  thus  prevent  a  repetition  of  it, 
and  save  our  blood  £K>m  being  spilled  in  fntore. 
[A  BeU.] 

Bbothsb:  Let  me  call  to  mind  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations, 
concluded  at  Canandaigna.  At  that  treaty, 
GoL  Pickering,  who  was  commissioner  o^  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
ted States  should  pay  to  the  Six  Nations  fonr 
thousand  five  hundred  doUars  per  annum^  and 
that  this  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Buperintendent  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  This  treaty  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  then  General  Wae^- 
ington;  and  as  he  is  now  no  more,  perhaps  the 
present  President  would  wish  to  renew  the 
treaty.  But  if  he  should  think  the  old  one 
valid,  and  is  willing  to  let  it  remain  in  force, 
we  are  also  willing.  The  sum  above  mentioned 
we  wish  to  have  part  of  in  money,  to  expend 
in  more  agricultural  tools,  and  in  purchasmg  a 
team,  as  we  have  some  horses  that  will  do  for 
the  purpose.  We  also  wish  to  build  a  saw-mill 
on  Uie  Buffalo  Greek.  If  the  President,  how- 
ever, thinks  proper  to  have  it  continue  as  here- 
tofore, we  shall  not  be  very  uneasy.  Whatever 
he  may  do  we  agree  to ;  we  only  suggest  this 
for  his  consideration.    [A  BeltA 

Bbothbb:  I  hand  you  the  above-mentioned 
treaty,  made  by  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  name 
of  General  Washington,  and  the  belt  that  ac- 
companied it;  as  he  is  now  dead,  we  know  not 


if  it  is  still  valid.  If  not,  we  wish  it  renewed— 
if  it  is,  we  wish  it  copied  on  clean  parchments 
Our  monev  got  loose  m  our  trunk  and  tore  it. 
We  also  uiow  you  Uie  belt  which  is  the  path 
of  peace  between  our  Six  Nations  and  the 
United  States.    [Treatp  and  two  Belts,] 

Bbothbb:  a  request  was  forwarded  by  us 
from  the  Onondaga  Nation  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  that  he  should  impoint  a  commis- 
isioner  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them.  They  have 
a  reservation  surrounded  by  white  men  which 
they  wish  to  sell.  The  Gayugas,  also,  have  a 
reservation  so  surrounded  that  they  have  been 
forced  to  leave  it,  and  they  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent's c<Hnmissioner,  whom  they  expect  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  ai^int,  will  be  instructed  to 
attend  to  this  busmess.  We  also  have  some 
business  with  New  York,  which  we  would 
wish  him  to  attend  to. 

Bbothbb:  The  business  that  has  caused  this 
our  long  journey,  was  occasioned  by  some  of 
your  biMi  men:  the  expense  of  it  has  been 
heavy  on  us.  We  beg  that  as  so  nreat  a  breach 
has  been  made  on  yourpart,  the  President  will 
judge  it  proper  that  the  United  States  should  bear 
our  expenses  to  and  from  home,  and  whilst  here. 

Bbothbb:  Three  horses  belonging  to  the 
Tuscarori^  Nation  were  killed  by  some  men 
under  the  command  of  Mi^or  Rivardi,.on  the 
plains  of  Niagara.  They  have  made  application 
to  the  superintendent  and  to  M^jor  Rivardi,  but 
get  no  redress.  You  make  us  pay  for  our 
breaches  of  the  peace,  why  should  you  not  pay 
also?  A  white  man  has  told  us  the  horses 
were  killed  by  M^jor  Rivardi's  orders,  who 
said  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  come 
there,  although  it  was  an  open  common  on 
which  they  were  killed.  Mr.  Ghapin  has  the 
papers  respecting  these  horses,  which  we  re- 
quest you  to  take  into  consideration.* 


DEFENCE  OF  8TIFF-ARMED-0E0RGE. 


Some  time  during  the  year  1802,  John  Hew- 
itt, a  white  man,  was  murdered  at  BufOolo 
Greek,  by  Stiff-armed-George,  an  Indian,  who 
was  intoxicated  at  the  time  he  committed  the 
act  His  surrender  was  demanded  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  New  York.  This  demand  was 
rensted,  the  fact  of  drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  offender,  being  pleaded  in  extenuation  of 
the  crime.    After  several  meetings  between  the 

*  Hr.  Dexter  uswercd  Um  deputation  on  the  16th,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  President,  (the  elder  Adama,)  promised 
a  tboroogh  inreetigation  into  the  drenmataneea  of  the  mur- 
ders eomplained  ot,  a  oomplianoe  with  their  wishes  touching 
an  exchange  of  oertaln  lands,  and  payment  for  the  horsea 
killed  at  Niagara.  The  expenses  of  their  mission  were  also 
dlneted  to  be  paid.-iSkMM*«  2^  4^  Aaci  .TaeML 


Indians  and  the  citizens,  in  which  the  latter 
had  vidnly  attempted  to  persuade  the  former 
to  surrender  the  culprit,  a  council  of  the  prin- 
cipal chieft  of  the  Senecas,  Gayugas,  and  C^on- 
dagas,  was  convened  at  Ganandaigua,  to  give 
the  question  a  more  solemn  consideration.  A 
conference  having  been  arranged  between  the 
council  and  the  principal  inhabitants.  Red 
Jacket,  arguing  agidnst  the  surrender  upon  the 
principles  already  indicated,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech,  addressed  particularly  to  the 
white  portion  of  his  audience : 

Bbothbbs:  Open  your  ears,  and  give  your 
attention.  This  day  is  iqppointed  by  Uie  Great 
Spirit  to  meet  our  friends  at  this  place.   During 
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tiie  manj  yean  that  we  haTe  UTed  together  in 
this  coontrj,  good  will  and  harnumj  mire  rab- 
sifted  among  us. 

Bbothkrs:  We  hare  now  oome  forward  on 
an  nnhappy  occasion.  We  cannot  find  words 
to  express  our  feelings  npon  it  One  of  oar 
people  has  mordered  one  of  jonr  pe(^le.  So 
it  has  been  ordered  hj  the  Great  Spirit,  who 
controls  all  events.  This  has  been  done:  we 
cannot  now  help  it  At  first  view  it  would 
seem  to  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  onr 
friendship ;  but  let  ns  reflect,  and  pvt  oar  minds 
together.  CanH  we  point  oat  measores  whereby 
onr  peace  and  harmonv  may  still  be  preserved? 
We  have  come  forward  to  this  place,  where  we 
have  always  had  a  saperintendent  and  friend 
to  receive  us,  and  to  make  known  to  him  such 
grievances  as  lay  npon  onr  minds ;  bat  now  we 
have^one;  and  we  have  no  gaardian, — no  pro- 
tector,— no  one  is  now  anthorized  to  receive  ns. 

BsoTHKBs:  We.  therefore,  now  call  npon  yon 
to  take  onr  speech  in  writing,  and  forward  onr 
ideas  to  tiie  President  of  the  United  States. 

BsoTHKBs:  Let  ns  look  back  to  onr  former 
dtoation.  While  yon  were  nnder  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
our  saperintendent,  iwpointed  by  the  king.  He 
had  power  to  settle  onences  of  this  kind  among 
all  the  Indian  nations,  without  adverting  to  the 
laws.  Bat  under  the  British  govermnent  you 
were  uneasy, — you  wanted  to  change  it  for  a 
better.  Generd  Washington  went  forward  as 
your  leader.  From  his  exertions  you  gained 
your  independence.  Immediately  i2fterward  a 
treaty  was  made  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Six  Nations,  whereby  a  method  was  pointed 
out  of  redressing  such  an  accident  as  the  pre- 
sent Several  such  accidents  did  happen,  where 
we  were  the  sufferers.  We  now  crave  the 
same  privilege  in  making  restitotion  to  yon, 
that  you  adopted  toward  us  in  a  similar  situation. 

Bbothsrs:  At  the  close  of  our  treaty  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, General  Washington  told  us  that  we 
had  formed  a  chain  of  friendship  which  was 
bright:  he  hoped  it  would  c(»itinue  so  on  our 
part:  that  the  United  States  would  be  equally 
willing  to  brighten  it,  if  rusted  by  any  means. 
A  number  of  murders  have  been  committed  on 
our  people — ^we  shall  only  mention  the  last  of 
them.  About  two  years  aso,  a  few  of  our  war- 
riors were  amusing  themselves  in  the  woods,  to 
the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt;  two  white  men 
coolly  and  deliberately  took  their  rifles,  trav- 
elled nearly  three  miles  to  our  encampment, 
flred  upon  the  Indians,  kOled  two  men  and 
wounded  two  children.  We  then  were  the 
party  ii\jured.  What  did  we  dot  We  flew  to 
the  treaty,  and  thereby  obtained  redress,  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  us,  and  we  hope  agreeable 
to  you.  This  was  done  a  short  time  before 
President  Adams  went  out  of  office :  complete 
peace  and  harmony  was  restored.  We  now 
want  the  same  method  of  redress  to  be  pursued. 

Bbothsbs:  How  did  the  present  accident 
take  place  f  Did  our  warriors  go  from  home 
cool  and  sober,  and  commit  murder  on  you? 


No.  Onr  brother  was  in  liquor,  and  a  qnsml 
ensued,  in  which  the  unhappy  accident  hap- 
pened. We  would  not  excuse  him  on  aoconnt 
of  his  being  in  liquor ;  but  such  a  thing  wu  ta 
from  his  intention  in  lus  sober  moments.  We 
are  all  extremelv  grieved  at  it,  and  are  wil&ig 
to  come  forward  and  have  it  settled,  as  criiiMi 
of  the  same  nature  have  heretof<M«  been. 

BsoTHBBs:  Since  this  accident  has  tiksa 
place,  we  have  been  informed  that,  by  tiie  laws 
of  this  State,  if  a  murder  is  comnlitted  within 
it,  the  murderer  must  be  tried  by  tiie  lain  cf 
the  State,  and  punished  with  death. 

Bbothkbs:  When  were  sudi  laws  explained 
to  us?  Did  we  ever  make  a  treaty  with  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  agree  to  o(Hiform  to  its 
laws?  No.  We  are  independent  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Gresft 
Spirit  to  create  us  different  in  color:  we  have 
different  laws,  habits,  and  customs,  from  the 
white  people.  We  shall  never  consent  that  the 
government  of  this  State  shall  try  our  brother. 
We  i^peal  to  the  government  of  the  Umted 

Bbothkbs  :  Under  the  customs  and  habits  of 
our  forefathers  we  were  a  happy  people;  we 
had  laws  of  our  own;  they  were  dear  to  is. 
The  whites  came  among  us  and  introdaoed 
their  customs;  they  introduced  Uouor  among 
us,  which  our  forefathers  always  told  us  woold 
prove  our  ruin. 

Bbothsbs:  In  consequence  of  the  introdne- 
tion  of  liquor  among  us,  numbers  of  onr  peoole 
were  killed.  A  council  was  held  to  connder 
of  a  remedy,  at  which  it  was  agreed  by  us  that 
no  private  revenge  should  take  place  for  any 
such  murder— tiiat  it  was  decreed  by  the  Great 
Spirit  and  that  a  council  should  be  called  to 
consiaer  of  redress  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Bbothkbs:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  called  a  great  man,  possessing  great 
power.  He  may  do  what  he  pleases, — ^be  ma^ 
turn  men  out  of  office, — ^men  who  held  their 
offices  long  before  he  held  his.  K  he  can  do 
these  things,  can  he  not  even  control  tiie  laws 
of  this  State?  Oan  he  not  m>point  a  commis- 
sioner to  come  forward  to  our  country  and  set* 
tie  the  present  difference,  as  we,  on  our  part, 
have  heretofore  often  done  to  him,  npon  a  aim- 
ilar  occasion? 

We  now  call  upon  you,  Bbothbbs,  to  repre- 
sent these  things  to  the  I^^dent,  and  we  tnui 
that  he  will  not  refbse  our  request  of  sending 
a  commissioner  to  us^with  powers  to  settle  the 
present  difference.  The  conseonence  of  a  re- 
nisal  may  be  serious.  We  are  determined  that 
our  broUier  shall  not  be  tried  bv  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Their  laws  md»  no 
difference  between  a  crime  committed  in  liqoor, 
and  one  committed  coolly  and  deliberatel/. 
Our  laws  are  different,  as  we  have  before  star 
ted.  If  tried  here,  onr  brother  must  be  hanged. 
We  cannot  submit  to  that ; — ^has  a  murder  been 
committed  upon  our  people,  when  was  it  pan- 
ishedwitii  death? 
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Bbothibs:  We  have  now  finished  what  we 
had  to  Mj  on  the  sabjeot  of  the  murder.  We 
with  to  addreos  jon  upon  another,  and  to  have 
oar  ideas  oommonicated  to  the  Prendent  npon 
it  also. 

Bbothbbs:  It  was  understood  at  the  treaty 
^  oondoded  bj  Colonel  Pickering,  that  onr  su- 
perintendent should  reside  in  the  town  of  Ca- 
nandaigna,  and  for  very  good  reasons:  that 
situation  is  the  most  central  to  the  Six  Nations; 
and  hj  subsequent  treaties  between  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  Indians,  there  are  still 
stronger  reasons  why  he  should  reside  here, 
principally  on  account  of  the  annuities  being 
stipulated  to  be  paid  to  our  superintendent  at 
this  place.  These  treaties  are  sacred.  If  their 
soperintendent  resides  elsewhere,  the  State  may 
ob^wt  to  sending  their  money  to  him  at  a 
greater  distance.  We  would,  therefore,  wish 
oar  superintendent  to  reside  here  at  all  events. 

Bbothkbs  :  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  our  present  superintendent,  we  look  upon 
ooselves  as  much  neglected  and  ii^ured.  When 
General  Chimin  and  Captain  Chapin  were  ap- 
pointed, our  wishes  were  consulted  upon  the 
occasion,  and  we  most  cordially  agreed  to  the 
i4>pointments.   Captain  Chapin  has  been  turned 


out,  however,  within  these  few  days.  We  do 
not  understand  that  any  nedeot  of  duty  has 
been  alleged  against  hhn.  We  are  told  it  is 
because  he  di&rs  from  the  President  in  his 
sentiments  on  government  matters.  He  has 
also  been  perfe<^y  satisflMstory  to  us ;  and  had 
we  known  of  the  intention,  we  should  most 
cordially  have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  continue  him  in  office.  We  feel  our- 
selves ii^ured — ^we  have  nobody  to  look  to— 
nobody  to  Ibten  to  our  complaints — none  to 
reconcile  any  differences  among  us.  We  are 
like  a  young  family  without  a  fs^er.* 

Bbothbbs:  We  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  a  superintendent  who  is 
altogether  unknown  to  us,  and  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  Indian  afffum  We  know  him 
not  in  our  country.  Had  we  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  we  might  have  named  some 
one  residing  in  this  country,  who  was  well 
known  to  us.  Perhaps  we  might  have  agreed 
upon  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps^  whose  politics,  coinci- 
dmg  with  those  of  the  President,  might  have 
recommended  him  to  the  office. 

Bbotbsbs  :  We  cannot  conclude  without 
again  urging  you  to  make  known  all  these  our 
sentiments  to  the  Presidentt 


BEPLY  TO  MR.  CRAM. 


In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  young  ^Ossionary 
named  Cram,  was  sent  into  the  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  by  the  Evangelical  Missionary 
Society  of  Massachusetts,  to  found  a  mission 
among  the  Senecas.  *A  council  of  their  chiefs 
was  convoked  to  hear  his  proportions.  These 
were  ma4e  in  a  short  speech,  to  which  the 
Indians  listened  with  earnest  attention. 

After  a  long  Sonsultation  among  themselves, 
Bed  Jacket  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

FuKND  Am>  Brotheb  :  It  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet  together  this 
day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  has  given  us  a 
fine  day  for  our  council.  He  has  taken  his  gar- 
ment from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it  to  shine 
with  brightness  upon  us.  Our  eyes  are  opened, 
that  we  see  clearly;  our  ears  are  unstopped, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the 
words  you  have  spoken.  For  all  these  favors 
we  thank  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  Him  only. 

Bbothbb  :  This  council  fire  was  kindled  by 
you.  It  was  at  your  request  that  we  came  to- 
gether at  this  time.  We  have  listened  with 
attention  to  what  you  liave  said.  You  requested 
us  to  speak  our  minds  freely.  This  gives  us 
great  Joy ;  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand 
upright  before  yon,  and  can  speak  what  we 
thii£.     All  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all 


speak  to  you  now  as  one  man.  Our  minds  are 
agreed. 

Bbothbb  :  You  say  you  want  an  answer  to 
your  talk  before  you  leave  this  ])lace.  It  is 
right  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great 
distance  from  home,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain you.  But  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and 
what  we  have  heard  from  the  white  people. 

Bbothbb:  Listen  to  what  we  say.  There 
was  a  time  when  our  forefatliers  owned  this 
great  island.  Their  seats  extended  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  The  Great  Spirit 
had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had 
created  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals 


*  Captain  Chaptn  was  remored  hj  PrMident  Jaffenoo,  aa 
ban  stated. 

t  Tba  aloqnant  plaadlnga  of  the  Indiana  wara  nnavafllng. 
Tkay  were  eompellad  to  aarrander  tba  olfendar  to  tha  Inax- 
orabla  law  of  tha  white  man,  though  It  waa  dona  with  great 
Talnetanoa.  Hla  nama  waa  8lif-armMt'0§orff^  Ha  waa 
tried  and  oonvlctad  at  tha  Of  ar  and  Tennlnar  ct  Ontario 
Coontj,  on  tha  SSd  of  Fabniarf,  180S— Broekholat  lirlng- 
aton,  one  of  tha  joatleea  of  tha  Saprama  Conrt,  prealdlng; 
tmt  aa  tha  mnidar  waa  withoat  pra-axlatkng  malloa,  and  waa 
moraovar  attended  bj  Tariona  mitigating  alroamataneea,  tha 
court,  tha  attonef-ganaral,  tha  grand  jnry  that  indicted 
him,  together  with  many  of  the  people  of  Canandalgna, 
mlted  in  a  petition  to  the  Ooremor,  George  OUnton,  for 
hia  paidoa.-ifllkMM^«  2^  ^  JM  .Tadbit 
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forfbocL  He  had  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver. 
Their  akma  serred  us  for  dothhig.  He  had 
scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taog^t  ns 
how  to  take  them.  He  had  oansed  the  earth 
to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  He  had 
done  for  his  red  children,  becanse  He  loved 
them.  If  we  had  some  disjmtes  abont  onr  bant- 
ing ground,  thej  were  ffenerally  settled  withont 
the  shedding  of  much  olood.  Bnt  an  evil  day 
came  upon  ns.  Yonr  forefathers  crossed  the 
great  water,  and  landed  on  this  island.  Their 
numbers  were  smalL  They  found  friends  and 
not  enemies.  They  told  us  they  had  fled  from 
their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men^^d 
had  come  here  to  ei\Joy  their  religion.  They 
asked  for  a  small  seat  We  took  pity  on  them ; 
granted  their  request;  and  they  sat  down 
amongst  us.  We  gave  them  com  and  meat; 
they  gave  us  poison'^  in  return. 

The  white  people,  brother,  had  now  found 
our  country.  Tioings  were  carried  back,*  and 
more  came  amongst  us.  Yet  we  did  not  fear 
them.  We  took  them  to  be  friends.  They 
called  us  brothers.  We  believed  them,  and 
save  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their  num- 
bers had  greatly  increased.  They  wanted  more 
land ;  they  wanted  our  country.  Our  eyes  were 
opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars 
took  place.  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against 
Indians,  and  many  of  our  people  were  destroyed. 
They  also  brought  strong  liquor  amongst  us.  It 
was  strong  and  powerfm,  and  has  slain  thou- 
sands. 

Bbotheb:  Our  seats  were  once  large,  and 
yours  were  smalL  You  have  now  become  a 
great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our 
country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  yon  want  to 
force  yonr  religion  upon  us. 

Bbothxb:  Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that 
you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  worship  the 
Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  which  you 
white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after. You  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are 
lost  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true  ?  We 
understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a 
book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well  as  you, 
why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  to  us,  and 
not  only  to  us,  but  why  aid  he  not  dve  to  our 
forefathers,  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the 
means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only 
know  what  you  tell  us  about  it   How  shall  we 


*  Bmn, 


know  when  to  believe,  being  so  often  dec^ved 
by  the  white  people  t 

Bbothsb  :  You  say  there  is  but  one  way  to 
worship  and  aerre  the  Great  Spirit  If  there  is 
but  one  religion,  why  do  you  wnite  people  d^er 
so  much  about  it  f  Why  not  all  agreed,  as  you 
can  all  read  the  book  ? 

Brothbb  :  We  do  not  understand  these  tilings. 
We  are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to  yoar 
fore&thers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion,  whidi 
was  given  to  our  fore&thers,  and  has  been 
handed  down  to  us,  their  children.  We  wor- 
ship in  that  way.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thankM 
for  all  the  fovors  we  receive;  to  love  each 
other,  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quarrel 
about  religion. 

Brothbb  :  The  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  sH, 
but  He  has  made  a  ereat  difference  between  hb 
white  and  red  children.  He  has  given  us  dif- 
ferent complexions  and  different  customs.  To 
you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To  th^e  He  has 
not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  things 
to  be  true.  Since  He  has  made  so  great  a  dif- 
ference between  us  in  other  things,  why  may 
we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  differ- 
ent reli^on  according  to  our  understanding! 
The  Great  Spirit  does  right  He  knows  what 
is  best  for  his  children ;  we  are  satisfied. 

Bbotheb  :  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your 
religion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only  want 
to  eiyoy  our  own. 

Bbotheb  :  You  say  you  have  not  come  to  get 
our  land  or  onr  money,  but  to  enlight^i  our 
minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
at  your  meetings,  and  saw  you  collect  money 
from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  ^ 
monev  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  that  it 
was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  ^ould  con- 
form to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may 
want  some  from  ns. 

Bbothbb  :  We  are  told  that  yon  have  been 
preaching  to  the  white  people  in  this  place. 
These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  so- 
quainted  with  them.  We  will  wait  a  little 
while,  and  see  what  effect  yonr  preaching  has 
upon  them.  If  we  find  it  does  ^em  good, 
makes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  diest 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  of  what 
you  have  said. 

Bbotheb  :  You  have  now  heard  our  answer 
to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  we  have  to  say  at 
present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will 
come  and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and.  hope  tlie 
Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  jouni^, 
and  return  you  safe  to  your  friends. 
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URIAH  TRACY. 

Tms  eminent  and  accomplished  statesman  was  bom  in  the  year  1754.  His  early  youth  was 
deToted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  radiments  of  a  liberal  education ;  and,  in  1778,  with  Joel  Bar- 
low, Noah  Webster,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  other  distinguished  personages,  he  graduated  at  Tale 
College,  with  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence  and  erudition.  Directing  his  attention  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  by  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  a  rigid  devotion  to  business,  he  soon 
rose  to  eminence  and  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 

From  this  period  of  his  life  until  his  election  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  in  1798,  little  is 
kiftown  of  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1796,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  taking 
his  seat  in  that  assembly,  at  once  became  a  distinguished  and  important  member,  admired  by 
his  political  Mends  and  respected  by  his  opponents.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  himself  one  of  the 
ablest  associates  of  Mr.  Tracy,  thus  speaks  of  Uie  '*  members  from  New  England,"  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  spending  their  evenings  at  his  house.  '^  When  I  mention  such  names  as  Ellsworth^ 
Ames,  Griswold,  Goodrich,  Tracy  and  others,  you  may  imagine  what  a  rich  and  intellectual 
society  it  was.    I  will  not  say  that  we  have  no  such  now,  but  I  don^t  know  where  they  are."  * 

In  wit  and  homor,  Mr.  Tracy  was  unrivalled,  and  his  sarcasm  was  alike  dreaded  in  the 
Senate  chamber  and  the  drawing-room.  An  anecdote  of  his  sarcastic  power  is  preserved,  alike 
commemorative  of  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  ih»  drde  in  which  he  moved,  and  his  own 
peculiar  wit  "  Mr.  Liston,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hammond  as  British  ^Gnister  at  Philadelphia, 
and  who  was  thoroughly  English  in  his  ideas,  on  one  occasion  remarked  to  Mr.  Tracy — *  Tour 
countrywoman,  would  be  admired  even  at  St  Jameses.*  *  Sir,*  retorted  the  Senator  from  Con- 
neotiout,  *  she  is  admired  even  on  Litchfield  HilL' "  t 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Tracy,  while  a  member  of  the  Congress,  were  sometimes  perhaps  tinc- 
tured with  severity ;  but  the  ardor  of  debate,  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  impetuosity  of 
his  eloquence  always  constituted  an  apology.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  administration  of 
John  Adams,  the  principles  of  which  he  ever  advocated  and  sustained.  Among  the  many  ind- 
dieaita  that  have  been  related,  illustrating  his  political  career,  is  the  following.  "  Toward  the 
latter  part  of  Adams's  administration,  the  latter  nominated  to  office  a  connection  of  his  family, 
by  tiie  name  of  Johnson,  formerly  a  federalist,  but  recentiy  turned  democrat  This  was  offen- 
sive to  the  federalists,  and  Tracy,  then  of  the  Senate,  being  regarded  as  a  skilful  diplomat,  was 

^  M«moli*  of  t)ie  Admlnlstntloii  of  Wcthliigton  and  John  Adams,  hj  George  Gibba. 

t  The  Tldnltj  of  the  realdenco  of  OUver  W<dcott:— At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tracj*B  reaidence  in  Philadelphia,  a  sodatj 
eilated  there,  marked  bj  eyerj  eharaeteriatio  whioh  eonld  reoonmiend  it  to  one  of  a  coItiTated  mind  and  a  socUd  diapoel- 
tion,  embiaelng  mnch  of  the  geniua,  the  worth,  and  no  little  of  the  wit  and  beantj  of  ihe  oonntry.  Of  this  sode^  two 
memben  of  the  hxaXLj  of  OliTer  Woloott,  hia  yoonger  sleter  and  hia  wife,  were  themaeWea  no  ineonapioaons  omamenta. 
The  Ibrmer,  married  to  Ctaxaoej  €K>odrioh,  waa  dlatingnished  for  her  personal  beaaty  and  brilliant  oonyersatlon ;  Mrs^ 
Woloott^  with  leaa  beantj,  had  stiU  a  oonntenanoe  of  mooh  lorelineas,  and  mannen  graoefbl  and  dignified.  To  the  most 
%"*«?!»»*^  gentleness  of  disposition,  she  added  sound  sense,  and  that  kind  of  onltiyation  whioh  is  aoqnired  In  intereonrse 
with  thinkers.  Both  belonged  to  a  elass  of  women  of  whom  Connectlent  ooold  then  boast  many,  whoae  ndnda  wer» 
formed,  and  habita  of  refleetion  directed  by  men;  and  withont  coming  within  the  category  of  fbmale  politicians,  they  had 
been  almoat  ttvm  childhood  fomiliar  with  qneationa  of  pnblic  and  general  iDi6neti.—AdmM4lraUo9i$  qf  Wa$kUgtim 
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appointed  to  go  and  remonstrate  with  the  President  He  according  went^  and  haTing  pot  Ui 
Ezcellenoy  hi  excellent  humor,  by  some  of  his  beet  stories,  at  last  said— 

"  By  the  way,  we  have  been  thinking  over  this  nondnation  of  J<^mson,  and  find  theie  is  t 
good  deal  of  objection  to  him.  The  democrats  will  oppose  him,  because  yon  ncnninated  him; 
and  some  of  the  federalists  will  oppose  him,  becaose  he  is  a  democrat  We  fear  that  if  he  goei 
to  a  vote,  he  will  fail  of  a  confirmation.  As  it  would  be  unfortunate,  just  now,  to  have  tht 
administration  defeated,  ^our  friends  have  requested  me  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency  wheto 
It  would  not  be  best  to  withdraw  his  name  and  substitute  another  ?  ^ 

The  President  thrust  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  strode  fiercely  acroes  the  imn: 

then  coming  up  to  Tracy,  he  said— "No,  sir,  no— that ^Boston  Junto  will  never  be  satiflfied 

till  they  drive  me  and  my  flunily  back  to  Bndntree  to  dig  potatoes.  No,  sir — ^111  not  wi^ 
drawit!"* 

During  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Tracy's  life  he  experienced  frequent  and  severe  illness.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1807,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of  health,  he  exposed  himself  in  attend- 
ing the  ftmeral  of  Abraham  Baldwin,  his  former  fellow-student  and  colleague  in  the  Senstei 
Bapidly  declining,  he  died  at  Washington,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  1807.  His  death  wis 
deeply  deplored,  and  from  the  useful  talents  he  possessed,  was  justly  considered  a  natioutl 
loss.t 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  following  speech  on  a  proposed  amend- 
^ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  faiode  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tracy,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
second  day  of  December,  1802. 

Mb.  Pbxsidknt:  I  moved  an  adjournment, 
because  I  thought  a  more  fall  and  fair  discus- 
sion was  due  to  this  important  question,  than 
could  be  had  after  this  late  hour. 

The  merits  have  never,  until  now,  been  be- 
fore us,  for  although  considerable  time  has  been 
consumed  in  debate,  it  has  chiefly  been  directed 
to  the  subordinate  amendments,  and  not  to  the 
main  resolution.  But  since  the  Senate  have 
refused  to  adjourn,  I  will  now  ofi^er  some  ob- 
servations on  the  merits,  in  doing  which,  I  will 
study  brevity,  as  much  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  will  permit 

^  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  sir,  that  the  resolu- 
tion, I  before  us,  contains  principles  which  have 


*  BMoIleetionf  of  a  Ufetlme,  hj  B.  O.  Ooodrich,  toL  % 

t  Bm  New  York  EToaing  Post,  1807. 

$The  rotolotioB  wm  m  follows :  B^tohtd^  By  ths  Senate 
md  House  of  SepresentsttTes  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea,  in  Congress  assembled,  two-thirds  of  both  Hooses 
oonoorring,  that  la  Uen  of  the  third  parsgraph  of  the  flnt 
section  of  the  second  artlde  of  the  Constitntlon  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  be  proposed  ss  an  amendment 
to  the  Oonstttntion  of  the  United  States,  which,  when  rati- 
fied bj  three-fourths  of  the  legislatores  of  the  seyersl  States, 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ss  part  of  the  said 
oonstitntion,  to  wit: 


a  manifest  tendency  to  deprive  the  amall  States 
of  an  important  right,  secured  to  them  \if 
a  solemn  and  constitutional  compact,  and  to 
vest  an  overwhelming  power  in  the  srest 
States.  And,  further,  I  shaU  attempt  to  shofw, 
that  in  many  other  points  the  resolution  is  ob- 
jectionable, and  for  a  variety  of  causes,  ongbt 
not  to  be  adopted. 

As  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  delineating  tiie  msia 
features  of  this  resolution,  to  mention  the  great 
States  in  the  Union  as  objects  of  jealouqr,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  no  special  stigma 
is  intended.  **  Man  is  man,^'  was  the  maxim 
expressed,  in  an  early  part  of  this  debate,  1^ 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Butler, 
and,  in  application  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, the  maxim  is  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  sold.  Tes,  sir,  *^man  is  man,''  and 
the  melandioly  truth,  that  he  is  sJways  imper 
feet  and  A*equentiy  wicked,  induce  us  to  fear 
his  power,  and  guard  against  his  na>acity,  by 
the  establishment  and  preservation  ofuiws,  and 
well  regulated   constitutions  of  govemmei^ 


The  eleeton  shall  meet  in  their  reqMotlTe  states,  sad  Tfti 
\>j  ballot  for  Presldeat  and  Vioe-Presideat,  one  of  whom,  si 
lesst,  shall  aot  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  seme  State  with  the» 
selves;  thej shall  aame  ia  their  bsllots,  the  person  voled  *r 
ss  Presldeat,  aad  in  distinct  bsllots  the  person  TOted  *r  « 
Yice-President,  and  thej  shaU  make  disHaet  Bsts  of  sB  p«> 
sons  TOted  for  ss  Pi^dent,  aad  of  all  peitoas  Toted  ftr  m 
Vice-President,  and  of  the  nnmber  o#  Totes  for  esdi,  ^kh 
lists  thej  shall  sign  and  eerttty,  aad  traasmit  sssled  to  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  SeaatoshsB, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  RiprsseatotlTes, 
open  aU  the  oerOfloates,  and  the  Totes  shsn  then  be  eoaatsi 
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Ifjud,  when  (xmiieotod  with  Terj  many  of  his 
fellow-men,  in  a  great  State,  derives  power 
from  the  circumstanoe  of  this  numerous  combi- 
nation; and  from  every  oircnmstanoe,  which 
clothes  him  with  additional  power,  he  will  gen- 
erally derive  some  additional  force  to  his  pas- 
eions. 

Having  premised  this,  I  shall  not  deem  it 
requisite  to  make  anj  apology,  when  I  attempt 
to  excite  the  attention,  the  vigilance,  and  even 
the  J^oosy  of  the  small,  in  reference  to  the 
oondoct  of  the  great  States.  The  caution  is 
meant  to  apply  against  the  imperfections  and 
passions  of  man,  generally,  and  not  against  any 
State,  or  description  of  men,  particularly. 

Ifjr.  Tracy  here  made  some  observations  ex- 
planatory of  his  meaning,  when  he  used  the 
words  small  and  great,  as  applicable  to  States. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that,  in  the  various 
tarns  which  this  debate  has  taken,  gentlemen 
have  repeatedly  said,  that  the  constitution  was 
formed  for  the  people,  that  the  good  of  the 
whole  was  its  object,  that  nothing  was  discern- 
ible in  it  like  a  contest  of  States,  nothing  like 
jealousy  of  small  States  agidnst  the  great;  and 
although  such  distinctions  and  jealousies  might 
have  existed  under  the  first  confederation ;  yet 
they  could  have  no  existence  under  the  last. 
And  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
has  said,  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  this 
government  ten  years,  and  has  heard  nothing 
of  great  and  small  States,  as  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  operations  of  government,  or  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  a£ninister  it.  Propriety, 
tiierefore,  requires,  that  we  attentively  examine 
the  constitution  itself^  not  only  to  obtain  cor- 
rect ideas  upon  these  observations,  so  repeated- 
ly urged ;  but  to  place,  in  the  proper  light,  the 
operations  and  effects  of  the  resolution  in  de- 
bate. 

If  we  attend  to  the  constitution,  we  shall 


The  person  luving  the  greeteet  number  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent, shAll  be  the  President,  if  snch  number  be  a  m^oritj 
ot  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  per- 
scm  h*TO  snch  mijoritj,  then  from  the  persons  havtog  the 
highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
Toted  fiir  as  President,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall 
Chooee  Immediatelj,  hj  ballot,  the  President  But  in  choos- 
ing tiie  President,  the  rotes  shall  be  taken  bj  BUtes,  the 
representation  from  each  State  haying  one  rote;  a  quorum 
for  lids  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  mi^ritj  of  all  the  States 
mnstt  iM  necessarj  to  a  choice. 

Tbe  poison  haTing  the  greatest  number  of  yotes  as  Vice- 
Prsaideat,  sbaU  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a 
DU^OTltf  of  tbe  whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if 
BO  penon  hare  a  nuifoiitj,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers  OB  tbe  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Yioe-Prestdent; 
a  qnoTUB  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whelo  number  of  Senators,  and  a  m^forltj  of  the  whole  num- 
ber shall  be  aecessarf  to  a  choice.  But  no  penon  constitn- 
tionaUf  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President,  shaU  be  eligible 
to  that  €f  Vice-President  of  the  United  BtatM. 
VOL.  I.— 28 


immediately  find  evident  marks  of  concession 
and  compromise;  and  that  the  parties  to  these 
concessions  were  the  great  and  small  States. 
And  the  members  of  the  convention  who 
formed  the  instrument,  have,  in  private  infor- 
mation and  public  communications,  united  in 
the  declanUion,  that  the  constitution  was  the 
result  of  concession  and  compromiBe  between 
the  great  and  small  States.  In  this  examina- 
tion of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  keep  out  of  view  our  political  relations  under 
the  first  confederation.  We  primarily  united 
upon  the  footing  of  complete  State  equality; 
each  State  had  one,  and  no  State  had  more  than 
one  vote  in  the  federal  council  or  Congress. 
With  such  a  confederation  we  successfully 
waged  war,  and  became  an  independent  nation. 
When  we  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
war,  that  confederation,  both  in  structure  and 
power,  was  found  inadequate  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  States,  by  their  convention, 
entered  into  a  new  agreement,  upon  principles 
better  adapted  to  promote  their  mutual  security 
and  happiness.  But  this  last  agreement,  or 
Constitution,  under  which  we  are  now  united, 
was  manifestly  carved  out  of  the  first  confede- 
ration. The  small  States  adhered  tenaciously 
to  the  principles  of  State  equality,  and  gave  up 
only  a  part  of  this  federative  principle,  com- 
plete State  equality,  and  that  with  evident  cau- 
tion and  reluctance.  To  this  federative  princi- 
ple they  were  attached  by  habit;  and  their 
attachment  was  sanctioned  and  corroborated 
by  the  example  of  most,  if  not  all  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  confederacies.  And  when  the 
great  States  claimed  a  weight  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  proportionate  to  their  numbers 
and  wealth,  the  novelty  of  the  claim,  as  well 
as  its  obvious  tendency  to  reduce  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  small  States,  must  have  produced 
serious  obstacles  to  its  admission.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  find  in  the  constitution  but  one  entire 
departure  from  the  federal  principle.  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  established  upon 
the  popular  principle  and  given  to  numbers  and 
wealth,  or  to  the  great  States,  which,  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  are  synonymous.  It  was 
thought  by  the  convention,  that  a  consolidation 
of  the  States  into  one  simple  republic,  would 
be  improper :  and  the  local  feelings  and  jeal- 
ousies of  all,  but  more  especially  of  the  small 
States,  rendered  a  consolidation  impracticable. 
The  Senate,  who  have  the  power  of  a  legislative 
check  upon  the  House  of  jRepresentatives,  and 
many  other  extensive  and  important  powers,  is 
preserved  as  an  entire  federative  feature  of 
government,  as  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  small 
States,  under  the  first  confederacy. 

In  the  article  which  obliges  the  electors  of 
President  to  vote  for  one  person  not  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves,  is  dis- 
covered State  jealousy.  In  the  mfgorities  re- 
quired for  many  purposes  by  the  constitution, 
although  there  were  other  motives  for  the  reg- 
ulations, yet  the  jealousy  of  the  small  States  is 
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olearlj  disoernible.  Indeed,  sir,  if  we  perose 
the  c(HiBtitntion  •  with  attention,  we  shall  find 
the  small  States  are  perpetnallj  guarding  the 
federative  principle,  that  is,  State  equality :  and 
this,  in  every  part  of  it,  except  in  the  choice 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  their 
ordinary  legislative  proceedings.  They  go  so 
£ar  as  to  prohibit  any  amendment  which  may 
affect  the  emiality  of  States  in  the  Senate. 
This  is  guarding  against  almost  an  impossi- 
bility; because  the  Senators  of  small  States 
must  be  criminally  remiss  in  their  attendance, 
and  the  legislatures  extremely  off  their  guard, 
if  they  permit  such  alterations,  which  aim  at 
their  own  existence.  But  lest  some  accident 
some  unaccountable  blindness  or  perfidy  should 

gut  in  Jeopardy  the  federative  principle  in  the 
enate,  they  totally  and  for  ever  prohibit  all 
attempts  at  such  a  measure. 

In  the  choice  of  President,  the  mutual  cau- 
tion and  concession  of  the  great  and  small 
States,  is,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  constitution.  He  is  to 
be  chosen  by  electors  appointed  as  the  State 
legislatures  shall  direct,  not  according  to  num- 
bers entirely,  but  adding  two  electors  in  each 
State  as  representatives  of  State  sovereignty. 
Thus  Delaware  obtains  three  votes  for  F^resi- 
dent,  whereas  she  could  have  but  one  in  ri^ht 
of  numbers.  Yet,  mixed  as  this  mode  of  choice 
is,  with  both  popular  and  federative  principles, 
we  see  the  small  States  watching  its  motions 
and  circumscribing  it  to  one  attempt  only ;  and 
on  failure  of  an  electoral  choice,  they  instantly 
seize  upon  the  right  of  a  federal  election,  and 
select  from  the  candidates  a  President,  by 
States,  and  not  by  numbers.  In  confirmation 
of  my  assertion,  tiiat  this  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  peculiarly  the  effect  of  compromise 
between  the  great  and  small  States,  permit  me 
to  quote  an  authority,  which  ¥rill  certainly  have 
great  weight,  not  only  in  the  Senate,  but 
through  the  Union,  I  mean  that  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  federal  convention  who 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention,  who 
adopted  the  constitution.  In  the  Debates  of 
the  Virginia  Convention,  volume  three,  page 
seventy-seven,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  mode 
of  electing  tiie  President,  "As  to  the  eventual 
voting  by  States,  it  has  my  approbation.  The 
lesser  States  and  some  larger  States  will  be 
generally  pleased  by  that  mode.  The  deputies 
from  the  small  States  argued,  and  there  is  some 
force  in  their  reasoning,  that  when  the  people 
voted,  the  large  States  evidently  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  rest,  and  without  varying  the 
mode,  the  interests  of  tiie  littie  States  might  be 
neglected  or  sacrificed.  Here  is  a  compromise. 
For,  in  the  eventual  election,  the  small  States 
will  have  the  advantage." 

After  this  view  of  the  constitution,  let  us 
inquire,  what  is  the  direct  object  of  tiie  pro- 
pNOsed  alteration  in  the  choice  of  President? 
To  render  more  practicable  and  certain  the 
choice  by  electors:  and  for  this  reason;  that 


the  people  at  large,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
great  Stipes,  ought  to  have  more  weight  and 
influence  in  tiie  choice ;  that  it  should  be  brougbt 
nearer  to  the  popular,  and  carried  further  fi^ 
the  federative  principle.  This  claim,  we  find 
was  made  at  the  formation  of  the  oonstitotioiL 
The  great  States  naturally  wished  for  a  popular 
choice  of  first  magiBtrate :  this  mode  was  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  example  of  many  of  the  States, 
in  the  choice  of  governor.  The  small  Stales 
claimed  a  choice  on  the  federative  prindple,  by 
the  legidatures,  and  to  vote  by  States:  analo- 
gies and  examples  were  not  wanting  to  sanc- 
tion this  mode  of  election.  A  consideration  of 
the  weight  and  infiuence  of  a  President  of  this 
Union,  must  have  multiplied  the  difiScuUks  of 
agreeing  upon  the  mode  of  choice.  But,  as  I 
have  before  said,  by  mutual  concession,  Uict 
agreed  upon  the  present  mode,  combining  both 
principles  and  dividing  between  the  two  par- 
ties, thus  mutually  Jealous,  as  they  could,  this 
important  privilege  of  electing  a  diief  magis- 
trate. This  mode  then  became  established,  and 
the  right  of  the  small  States  to  elect  Dpon  the 
federative  principle,  or  by  States,  in  case  of 
contin^ncy  of  electoral  failure  of  choice,  can- 
not, with  reason  and  fairness,  be  taken  from 
them  without  their  consent,  and  on  a  foil  un- 
derstanding of  its  operation;  since  it  waa  meant 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  the  constitutioiL,  and 
was  one  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  became 
members  of  the  present  confederacy;  and£ir 
which  privilege  they  gave  an  equivtJent  to  tiie 
great  States,  in  sacrificing  so  much  of  the  fede- 
rative principle,  or  State  equally. 

The  constitution  is  nicely  balanced,  witii  the 
federative  and  popular  principles;  the  Senate 
are  the  guardians  of  the  former,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  latter;  and  any  at- 
tempts to  destroy  this  balance,  under  whatever 
specious  names  or  pretences  tiiey  may  be  pre- 
sented, should  be  watched  with  a  jetdoas  eye. 
Perhaps  a  £ur  definition  of  the  oonstitational 
power  of  amending  is,  that  you  may,  upon  ex- 
periment, so  modify  the  constitution,  in  its 
practice  and  operation,  as  to  give  it,  upon  its 
own  principles,  a  more  complete  effect  But 
this  is  an  attack  upon  a  Aindamental  prindple 
established  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  by 
mutual  concession — a  principle  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  instrument  itself  and  an  at- 
tempt to  wrest  from  the  small  States  a  vested 
right,  and,  by  it,  to  increase  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  large  States.  I  shall  not  pretend, 
sir,  that  the  parties  to  this  constitutional  com- 
pact, cannot  alter  its  original,  essential  prind- 
ples;  and  that  such  alterations  may  not  be  ef- 
fected under  the  name  of  amendment;  but,  let 
a  proposal  of  that  kind  come  forward  in  its  own 
proper  and  undisguised  shape;  let  it  be  taidj 
stated  to  Congress,  to  the  State  legulatures,  to 
the  people  at  large,  that  the  intention  is  to 
chan^  an  important  federative  feature  in  tiie 
constitution,  which  change,  in  itself  and  aH 
its  oonsequenoes,  will  tend  to  a  consolidatMai 
of  this  Union  into  a  simple  repuUic;  let  it  be 
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&iily  stated  that  the  small  States  have  too 
mnoh  agencj  in  the  important  article  of  elect- 
ing a  chief  magistrate,  and  that  the  great  States 
oMm  the  choice,  and  we  shall  then  have  a  fair 
decision.  If  the  senators  of  the  small  States, 
and  if  their  State  legislatures  will  then  qnietlj 
part  with  the  right  they  have,  no  person  can 
reasonably  oomnuun. 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  in- 
tention of  the  plan,  adopted  bj  our  constitu- 
tion, for  choosing  a  President.  The  electors 
are  to  nominate  two  persons,  of  whom  they 
cannot  know  which  will  be  President;  this  cir- 
cumstance not  only  induces  them  to  select  both 
from  the  best  men,  but  gives  a  direct  advan- 
tage into  the  hands  of  the  small  States,  even  in 
the  electoral  choice.  For  they  can  always  se- 
lect from  the  two  candidates,  set  up  by  the 
electors  of  hu^ge  States,  by  throwing  their  votes 
upon  their  favorite,  and  of  course  giving  him  a 
minority;  or,  if  the  electors  of  the  large  States 
should,  to  prevent  this  effect,  scatter  their  votes 
for  one  candidate,  t^en  the  electors  of  the  small 
States  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  a 
Vice-President  So  that,  in  anv  event,  the 
small  States  will  have  a  considerable  agency  in 
the  election.  But  if  the  discriminating  or  de- 
signating principle  is  carried,  as  contained  in 
this  resolution,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
right  and  agency  of  the  small  States  in  the 
electoral  choice  of  chief  magistrate,  is  destroy- 
ed, and  their  chance  of  obtaining  a  federative 
choice  by  States,  if  not  destroyed,  is  very  much 
diminished.  For  this  identical  purpose  is  the 
principle  of  electoral  discrimination  and  desig- 
nation, introduced  into  the  resolution  before 
you ;  for  the  same  purpose  is  the  number  of 
candidates  reduced  from  five  to  three,  from 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  may  elect, 
in  case  of  electoral  fieulure  of  choice;  that  is,  to 
destroy,  or  diminish  the  agency  of  the  small 
States,  in  the  choice  of  President.  For  what 
purpose  else,  ofq  we  perpetuallv  told,  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  Senate,  that  the  public  will  is 
opposed  by  the  present  mode,  and  the  public 
inll  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  discriminating  principle.  By  the 
public  will  thus  mentioned,  the  gentlemen  mean 
the  will  of  a  popular  minority,  or  the  will  of  the 
great  States^  which,  in  this  case,  I  repeat  it, 
are  the  same.  How  is  it  possible  for  toe  gen- 
tlemen to  increase  the  chances  of  gratifying 
this  description  of  the  public  will  without  de- 
creasing the  agency  of  tbe  small  States? 

The  whole  power  of  election  is  now  vested 
in  the  two  parties — ^numbers  and  States,  or 
ffreat  and  small  States;  and  it  is  demonstration 
melty  that  if  you  increase  the  power  of  the  one, 
in  just  such  proportion  you  diminish  that  of  the 
other.  Do  the  gentlemen  suppose,  that  the 
public  will,  when  constitutionally  expressed, 
by  a  majority  of  States,  in  pursuance  of  tiie 
federative  principle  of  our  government,  is  of 
less  validity,  or  less  binding;  upon  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  than  the  public  will  expressed  by 
a  popnlar  miyority  ?    The  fr^mers  of  your  con- 


stitution, the  people  who  adopted  it,  meant, 
that  the  public  will,  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent, should  be  expressed  by  electors,  if  they 
could  agree ;  and  if  not,  that  the  public  will 
should  be  expressed  by  a  minority  of  the  States, 
acting  in  their  federative  capacity,  and  that,  in 
both  cases,  the  expression  of  the  public  will 
should  be  equally  blading.  Is  it  pretended 
that  the  public  will  can  never,  properly  or  con- 
stitutionally, be  expressed,  but  by  a  migority 
of  numbers,  of  the  people  or  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  ?  Tnis  may  be  a  pleasing  doc- 
trine enough  to  great  States ;  but  it  is  certainly 
incorrect.  Our  constitution  has  given  the  ex- 
pression of  the  public  will,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, other  than  that  of  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent, into  very  different  hands  frx)m  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  people  at  large. 
The  President  and  Senate,  and  in  many  cases 
the  President  alone,  can  express  the  public  will 
in  appointments  oi  Ydgh.  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, and  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  Pres- 
ident sometimes  expresses  the  public  wiU,  by 
removals.  Treaties,  highly  important  expres- 
sions of  the  public  Xi'Sh  are  made  bv  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate;  and  they  are  uie  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  In  the  several  States,  many 
great  offices  are  filled,  and  even  the  chief  ma- 
gistracy by  various  modes  of  election.  The 
public  will  is  sometimes  expressed  by  plurdi- 
ties,  instead  of  minorities;  sometimes  by  both 
branches  of  the  legislatures,  and  sometimes  by 
one;  and  in  certain  oontinffencies,  elections  are 
settled  by  lot.  The  people  have  adopted  con- 
stitutions containinff  such  regulations,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  their  liberties  and  promote 
their  happiness.  From  what  good,  or  even 
pardonable  motive,  then,  can  it  be  ursed,  that 
the  present  mode  of  electing  our  Presiaent,  has 
a  tendency  to  counteract  the  public  will  ?  Do 
gentlemen  intend  to  destroy  every  federal  fea- 
ture in  this  constitution  t  And  is  this  resolu- 
tion a  precursor  to  a  complete  consolidation  of 
the  Union,  and  to  the  estaolishment  of  a  simple 
republic?  Or  will  it  suffice  to  break  down 
every  federative  feature,  which  secures  to  one 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  the  small  States,  their 
rights  ?  I  am  not  without  my  fears,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  evils,  and 
that  this  constitution,  the  bulwark  of  the  feeble 
members  of  the  confederacy;  tHe  protection 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong;  the  security 
of  the  small  against  the  great;  the  last,  best 
hope  of  man,  with  a  view  to  stability  in  a  fr^ 
government,  and  to  the  preservation  of  liberty 
m  a  republic ;  is  destined  to  undergo  changes, 
and  suffer  innovations,  till  there  be  no  residue 
worth  preserving,  and  nothing  left,  which  am- 
bition ¥rill  condMcend  to  overturn. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  any  longer 
(m  this  part  of  my  arffument  But  I  am  de- 
ceived, sir,  if  the  view  I  have  now  taken  of  the 
oonstitation,  does  not  show  most  obviously,  that 
in  its  formation^  there  was  a  straggle  between 
the  great  and  small  Stateo,  with  respect  to 
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many  of  its  prmoii>lei9  and  leading  features : 
and  tkat  the  participation  in  the  election  of  a 
chief  magistrate,  clearly  secured  to  them  l^ 
the  constitotion,  will  receive  a  deadly  blow  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  can  be  no  contradiction  to  my  ideas  npon 
the  subject,  if  we  have  heard  nothing  of  State 
conflicts,  in  the  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment The  great  States  have  never,  till  now, 
directly  attempted  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
the  small,  ana  despoil  them  of  their  rights; 
had  this  been  earlier  attempted,  we  should  have 
heard  and  seen  the  same  Jealousy  awakened, 
and  the  same  opposition  exerted.  The  conflict 
could  happen  in  no  other  way,  than  by  an  at- 
tack from  the  larger  States.  We  had  neither 
the  desire  nor  ability  to  ii^ure  them,  and  we 
now  ask  no  flavors,  but  their  permission  to  en- 
joy, in  peace  and  safety,  the  rights  conceded 
to  us  by  themselves,  and  secured  by  a  solemn 
constitutional  compact 

We  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  from 
Yirginia,  that  it  would-  be  impolitic  in  us  to 
rouse  the  great  States.  I  shall,  at  present, 
take  no  further  notice  of  this  warning,  given 
to  us,  no  doubt,  in  the  frill  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, but  to  request  the  small  States  to  pre- 
serve it  in  constant  recollection.  It  may  induce 
them  not  hastily  to  part  with  constitutional  se- 
curity. There  are  some  other  points  of  light, 
in  which  I  wish  to  place  the  subject  before  us. 
The  constitution  is  of  recent  date ;  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  mutual  concessions  of  conflicting 
parties,  and  balanced  with  a  view  to  the  secur- 
ing of  alL  Experience  alone  can  test  its  utility, 
and  time  and  practice  discover  its  faults.  It  is 
a  sound  position,  that  you  should  never  attempt 
an  alteration  in  an  instrument  so  complicated, 
and  calculated  to  serve  so  many  various  and 
opposite  interests,  without  being  able,  by  the 
test  of  experiment,  to  discern  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity of  alteration,  and  without  a  moral  cer- 
tainty, that  the  change  shall  not  only  remove 
an  existing  evil,  but  that  it  shall  not  produce 
any  itselfl  The  article  in  the  constitution,  es- 
tablishing the  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magis- 
trate, and  which  is  now  proposed  to  be  altered, 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  whole,  at  its  formation.  I  am  convinced, 
air,  that  the  public  mind  is  not  sufficientiy  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  adopting,  not  only 
an  unexceptik^nable,  but  even  a  tolerable  and 
practicable  mode  of  electing  a  chief  magistrate, 
possessing  such  important  and  extensive  powers 
as  are  constitutionally  vested  in  the  President 
of  the  Udited  States.  An  attempt  to  detail  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  powers,  to  this 
Senate,  would  be  impertinent:  but  it  must  and 
will  be  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the  President 
is  vested  with  powers  vastiy  extensive  and  im- 
portant, and  that  he  will  bring  with  him  into 
the  government  more  or  less  of  Stale  politics 
and  State  preiudioes;  and  these  facts,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  probability  that  he  will  be 
taken  from  a  large  State,  must  have  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  convention^  in  fixing  on  a 


mode  of  choice.  How  often  have  oontesta^ 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  the  destraction  of  con- 
federacies, of  liberty,  and  of  vaat  portions  ci 
the  human  race,  arisen  from  the  election  (^ 
chief  magistrates  f  Wh&i  we  consider  that  the 
powei^  vested  in  the  Premdent  of  this  Union, 
are  sufficientiy  important  to  excite  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  the  human  heart,  its  two  moGt 
active  principles,  to  sain  possession  of  the  of- 
fice ;  when  we  consiaer  the  difTerenoe  of  eest- 
timent,  habit,  and  interest  in  this  countzy; 
State  pride  and  State  lealousy,  whic^  toM 
never  oe  laid  asleep;  tne  difficulties  of  fixing 
upon  a  proper  mode  of  election,  must  be,  also^ 
infinitely  multiplied.  And  yet  this  article  ii 
now  selected  for  alteration.  All  the  amend- 
ments, which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  wat 
to  some  general  explanation,  upon  very  general 
principles,  not  changing  but  rather  expoundin§ 
the  constitution. 

This,  as  I  have  bef<n«  said,  is  taking  up  the 
most  difficult  and  most  important  article  in  the 
constitution,  both  in  relation  to  rights  and  prin- 
ciples. But  it  is  said,  that  experience  has 
shown  us  the  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  ^is 
article ;  that  an  evU  has  been  found  in  fn^M^ke 
to  ^w  out  of  the  constitutional  provisioa, 
which  calls  imperiously  for  remedy. 

Here  Mr.  Tracy  referred  to  the  late  presiden- 
tial election,  and  drew  an  inference,  that  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  aflTorded  no 
ground  of  argument  in  flavor  of  the  pix^Msed 
amendment 

I  have  said,  that  the  article  finng  the  mode 
of  electing  a  chief  magistrate  was,  from  its  na- 
ture, attended  witii  many  difficultiee.  A  man 
strict  inquiry  into  the  constitutional  mode,  and 
a  comparison  of  it,  in  some  other  and  more 
particular  points,  with  the  proposed  alteration, 
will  be  useftd  in  forming  an  opinion  of  ih&t 
relative  merits. 

As  the  constitution  stands,  each  elector  is  to 
write  the  names  of  two  persons  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  called  a  ballot  Either  of  the  two  per- 
sons, thus  voted  for,  may  be  President,  and  the 
elector  cannot  know  which:  this  affords  the 
most  powerful  inducement  to  vote  for  two,  both 
of  whom  are  qualified  for  the  very  important 
office.  For  it  is  not  only  uncertain  upcm  whom 
the  choice  will  flaJl  at  first,  but  the  one  remain- 
ing will  certainly  be  President,  upon  any  con- 
tingency which  shall  remove  or  incapacitate  the 
first  The  convention  seem  to  have  selected 
a  mode  of  proceeding  the  most  simple,  the  least 
liable  to  accident,  and  the  best  odculated  to 
insure  the  main  object ;  that  is^  that  both  ehooM 
be  really  worthy  of  the  trust  If  one  candidate 
wishes  to  make  interest  with  the  electors,  as 
each  must  vote  for  two,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  bribery  or  intrigue  to  succeed ;  for  without 
corrupting  the  whole,  or  certainly  many  more 
than  half^  he  may  be  defeated  by  tiie  other  can- 
didate on  a  ballot    This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
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•ffectoal  bar  to  intrigae,  that  was  eyer  oon- 
terived ;  for,  unless  all,  or  a  sreat  proporticm  of 
the  electors  are  oomipted  (tai  extreme  case  of 
depravity  not  probable  in  any  oonntry),  intrigae 
can  have  no  assurance  of  success.  The  danger 
and  difficulty,  which  must  always  attend  such 
an  important  election  as  that  of  chief  magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  was  meant  to  be  avoided, 
by  diminishing  the  chances  of  its  frequent  re- 
corrence.  So  two  persons  are  placed  in  condi- 
tion to  act  as  President  in  succession,  to  prevent 
both  the  evils  of  vacancy,  and  a  recurrence  of 
choice  more  frequently  than  once  in  four  years. 
And  it  seems  merely  incidental  to  this  second 
person,  to  be  called  Vice-President,  and  ndther 
the  first  nor  second  description  of  electors  can 
have  any  right  to  vote  for  liim  as  such ;  indeed, 
he  can  have  no  existence  till  the  first  character 
is  designated,  and  then  seems  to  be  discovered, 
not  elected.  The  Senate,  in  case  of  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  two  or  more  renudninff 
persons,  after  the  President  is  elected,  are  vested 
witii  authority  to  choose  a  Vice-President,  for 
as  such  he  is  to  preside  over  this  body,  and  this 
body,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  only  constitu- 
tiomii  organ  to  designate  him.  Both  the  other 
descriptions  of  electors  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  character  or  office;  but  are  con- 
fined to  act  with  a  single  reference  to  the  char- 
acter and  office  of  President ;  and  are  trusted 
wi^  no  power  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  char- 
acter or  qualifications  of  a  Vice-President  And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  there  are  no  appropriate 
qualifications  made  necessary  by  the  constitu- 
tion, for  a  Vice-President ;  but  every  qualifica- 
tion has  reference  to  the  President. 

There  is  another  important  feature  in  this 
part  of  the  constitution.  It  was  known  by  the 
convention,  that  in  this  country,  in  conlmon 
with  all  others  where  there  is  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  of  speech,  there  would  be  parties. 
They  likewise  knew,  that  the  intolerance  of 
the  mijor,  or  ruling  sect  and  political  party, 
was  frequently  exercised  upon  the  minor  party, 
and  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  ought  to  be 
protected  to  them.  As  well,  then,  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  minority,  as  to  check  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  nu^ority,  they  placed  the  ma- 
jority in  jeopardy,  if  they  should  attempt  at 
msping  all  the  benefits  of  a  President  and 
Vice-President  within  themselves,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  the  minority.  This  very  case  which 
happened  at  the  last  election  was  contemplated, 
in  which  the  minority  attempted  totally  to  ex- 
clude the  minorify  from  any  participation.  The 
language  of  the  constitution  to  such  minorities 
is,  ^take  care  that  you  lum  not  at  too  much, 
for  if  you  do,  it  is  put  into  the  power  of  the 
minority  to  check  you,  and  by  a  Judicious  dis- 
jKfsition  of  their  few  votes,  determine  the  choice 
of  President"  To  avoid  this  event,  the  ma- 
jority will  probably  be  cautious  in  the  exer- 
cise of  power ;  and  thus  the  rights,  the  proper 
weight  and  influence  of  a  minority  are  secured 
against  the  conduct  of  the  minority,  which  is 
certainly  liable  to  be  Intolerant  and  oppressive. 


In  this  respect,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  is, 
political  moderation.  And  it  is  dear  to  my 
mind,  that  the  experience  of  the  last  election 
has  taught  a  lesson  to  all  nu^orities,  which  will 
in  future  completely  secure  them  firom  again 
incurring  a  similar  risk.  I  recollect  well,  that 
it  was  &ought  probable,  when  the  electoral 
votes  were  given,  that  Mr.  Burr  would  have  a 
vote  or  two,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States.  II 
he  had  received  but  one,  he  would  have  been 
by  an  electoral  choice,  the  constitutional  Presi- 
dent If  the  majority  in  future  have  powers 
of  recollection,  they  will  undoubtedly  avoid  the 
evil,  if  it  is  one,  which  happened  at  the  last 
election,  with  such  unfailing  certainty,  that 
there  will  be  no  need  of  the  remedy  proposed 
by  the  amendment  But  the  majority  say,  if 
their  votes  are  so  scattered  for  one  candidate  as 
to  avoid  this  danger,  that  another  will  be  in- 
curred ;  and  that  is,  the  minority  will  elect  a 
Vice-President  The  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  them,  is  again,  "  that  this  was  meant  as 
a  security  for  the  minority  against  the  migor- 
ity.''  But  the  minority  exclaim  against  both 
these  provisions,  as  very  unreasonable  indeed ; 
"what,"  say  they,  "are  minorities  to  govern 
minorities  t "  The  answer  of  the  constitution 
is,  "  no,  but  their  due  weight  and  influence  shall 
be  secured  to  them,  and  the  danger  of  your  in- 
tolerance guarded  against"  For  the  security 
of  small  States  and  minorities,  there  is,  in  the 
constitution  a  mixture  of  the  federative  with 
the  popular  principles.  And  as  it  is  well  known, 
that,  when  popular  m^forities  alone  prevail, 
and  exercise  power  uncontrolled^  by  constitu- 
tional checks,  the  minorities,  who  generally 
possess  their  proportion  of  integrity  and  virtue, 
are  overwhelmed,  and  liberty  itself,  by  the 
same  means,  destroyed ;  so  it  is  in  kindness  to 
both  parties,  to  the  country  and  to  humanity, 
that  these  wholesome  checks  are  constitution- 
ally provided.  Had  the  minority,  or  the  great 
States  been  willing,  fiuriy  to  have  submitted  to 
the  constitutional  checks  in  the  last  election, 
no  evil  could  have  happened.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  constitution  completely  pro- 
tects them,  as  Icmg  as  they  obey  its  precepts,  in 
the  creation  of  which  thej  had  an  aiencjy 
and  to  which  they  have  solemnly  agreea  To 
prove  that  I  am  correct  in  these  ideas,  I  not 
only  refer  to  the  constitution,  but  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Madison.  In  the  Virginia 
Debates,  Volume  I.,  page  96,  he  says :  "  But  on 
a  candid  examination  of  history,  we  shall  flnd 
that  turbulence,  violence,  and  abuse  of  power, 
by  the  minority  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  have  produced  factions  and  commo- 
tions, wluoh,  in  republics,  have  more  frequentiy 
than  any  other  cause,  produced  despotism.  If 
we  go  over  the  whole  history  of  ancient  and 
modem  republics,  we  shall  flnd  theur  destruction 
to  have  generally  resulted  from  those  causes. 
If  we  consider  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States,  and  what  are  the  resources  of 
that  diversity  of  sentiments  which  pervades  its 
inhabitants,  we  shall  flnd  great  danger  that  the 
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same  caases  may  terminate  here,  in  the  aame 
fatal  effects  which  they  produced  in  thoee  re- 
puhlics.  This  danger  ought  to  be  wisely  gnurded 
againHt :  perhaps,  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  will  appear  that  the  only  possible 
remedy  for  those  evils,  and  means  of  presenring 
and  protecting  the  principles  of  republicanism, 
will  be  found  in  that  very  Qrstem  which  is  now 
exclaimed  against  as  the  parent  of  oppression." 
Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  said,  by  the 
discerning  and  judicious  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, that  our  constitution,  for  its  brevity,  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  perspicuity,  and  the 
political  skill  contained  in  it,  was  the  best  state 

Saper  extant  I  believe  all  this,  and  even  more 
I  a  tribute  Justly  due  to  its  merits ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  article  which  fixes  a  mode 
for  the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  stands  most 
prominent  amonff  its  excellencies.  Let  us  now, 
sir,  examine  and  compare  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  with  a  special  reference  to  this 
last  view  we  have  taken  of  the  cMistitutional 
provision. 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  electors  to 
vote  for  a  President,  and  for  a  Vice-President, 
by  specific  designation.  Is  ambition  in  your 
country  ?  Here  is  a  direct  and  inviting  object 
for  its  operation.  Is  the  integrity  of  your  elec- 
tors assailable  ?  Ton  place  it  liere  in  the  most 
encouraging  attitude  for  an  assault.  A  fear  of 
detection,  and  a  sense  of  shame,  upon  the  ex- 

Cure  of  an  improper  action,  has  been,  per- 
js,  a  better  security  against  political  errors 
or  crimes,  than  all  the  moral  virtues  united, 
when  the  temptation  has  been  attended  with 
an  impossibility  of  detection.  An  intrigue  with 
an  elector,  can  be  carried  on  without  much 
danger  of  detection ;  but  when  your  election  is 
carried  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  weight  of  cnaracter  in  favor 
of  the  members  of  that  Houscl  a  detection  of  an 
intrigue  with  a  candidate  is  almost  certain.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that,  at  the  last  election, 
two  or  three  members  held  the  choice  perfectly 
in  their  own  hands.  If  I  mistake  not,  three 
gentlemen,  that  is,  a  member  from  New  Jersey, 
a  member  from  Vermont  and  one  fh)m,  either 
Maryland,  Delaware  or  Tennessee,  could  have 
given  a  President  to  the  United  States.  The 
particular  gentlemen  mentioned,  were  above 
suspicion  of  bribery;  but  in  addition  to  this 
circumstance,  if  they  had,  hi  the  contest,  gone 
over,  from  improper  motives,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bribery,  a  detection  was  certain. 

This  vrill  remain  for  ever,  the  criterion,  as  it 
respects  the  relative  danger  of  intrigue  and 
bribery,  in  the  two  modes  of  choice.  And  the 
amendment  is  avowedly  intended  to  secure  a 
choice  by  electors,  and  to  prevent  a  resort  to 
the  House ;  because,  says  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Taylor,  "  if  you  permit  the  elec- 
tion to  go  into  the  House,  there  are  small  States, 
and  minorities,  and  all  the  evils  of  a  diet  elec- 
tion : "  meaning,  that  corruption  must  be  the 
consequence.  But  he  says,  **  let  there  be  a 
divided  election,  by  the  electors,  meeting  by 


States  separately,  and  you  lessen  the  tendencr 
to  eorruption.'^  This  may  look  plausible  in 
theory,  but  I  think  practice  will  show  its  fid- 
lacy.  It  may  be  better  for  the  electors  to  meet 
by  States,  than  for  all  to  be  together,  but  this 
can  never  prove  that  they  are  less  liable  to  oor 
ruption  than  the  House  of  Representativei; 
which  is  the  only  point  in  question. 

The  manner  of  electing  the  Vice-Presideot, 
as  proposed  by  the  amendment,  not  only  in- 
vites ambition  to  an  unchecked  operation ;  bat 
exposes  us  to  the  selection  of  a  less  importaat, 
and  more  unfit  person,  than  the  oonstitutionil 
provision.  In  addition  to  his  importance  in  the 
government  arising  from  his  incidental  gQoe«»- 
sion  to  the  chief  magistracy,  the  Vice-Preodent 
is,  ex  officio^  president  of  the  Senate,  and  sires 
a  direct  influence  to  the  State  from  which  he  is 
chosen,  of  a  third  vote  in  ^is  body,  in  all  ct8» 
of  equal  division,  whidi  are  usually  the  cases 
of  the  most  importance.  Besides,  his  inflnenee 
as  presiding  oflicer,  is  perhaps,  more  than  equal 
to  the  right  of  a  vote.  It  bc^oomes,  tiierefore^ 
peculiarly  important  to  the  small  States,  and  to 
minorities,  whose  security  rests  in  this  ho4j, 
not  only,  that  their  influence  in  the  election  of 
Vice-President  should  not  be  diminished;  bat 
that  no  measure  be  adopted,  which  may  tend 
to  bestow  the  ofiioe  upon  an  unworthy  <^ 
acter.  By  the  proposed  amendm^it,  this  char- 
acter must  neoessaril|r  become  a  sort  of  mak^ 
weight,  and  stepping-stone  for  the  Presidency. 
As  in  recruiting  for  an  army,  a  man,  active  and 
of  a  particular  cast  of  character,  but  not  ?ei7 
proper  for  a  commander-in-chie^  is  employed 
to  obtain  recruits,  and  upon  condition  that  be 
obtains  a  given  number,  is  to  be  rewanded 
with  a  sergeant's  warrant ;  so  in  this  case,  ^ 
man  Vho  can  procure  a  g^ven  number  of  votes 
for  President,  will  be  encouraged  to  hope  for 
the  Vice-Presidency ;  and  where  wfll  such  cbar- 
acters  be  sought  after  t  In  Delaware  or  Rhode 
Island  ?  No,  sir,  but  in  the  great  States ;  there 
the  recruiting  talents  will  be  put  in  operation, 
because  the  number  of  recruits,  or  votes,  will 
be  sufficient  to  test  his  active  and  recrai^ 
merits.  And  thus  the  office  of  Vice-President 
will  be  sent  to  market,  with  hardly  a  possible 
chance  to  meet  an  honest  purchaser. 

I  have  already  remarkea  upon  the  ^^i'*'^ 
made  by  the  Senate,  in  the  reedution  pfl»^ 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  changing  the 
number  five  to  three.  But  one  addition  made 
this  morning,  deserves  attention ;  I  mean  that 
which  authorizes  the  Vice-President  to  admin- 
ister the  government,  in  case  neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  constitutional  electors  efect  a 
choice  of  President* 

This  is  a  new  principle  and  its  operation  w 


•  An  unendment  to  th*  resolation  luul  bMB  propoiei 
which  proTlded,  that  in  th«  cue  the  Hoiue  of  Bepretent*' 
tlree  riioiild  not,  within  dayi,  effect  the  oWee  dt 

President,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  *nd  s  Vlce-Pi«M«J 
shaU  be  dolj  elected,  the  Yiee-Preeident  shoold  i   ^ 
the  duties  of  President 
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more  unoertain,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  Viewing  it  in  one 
point  of  light,  it  may  be  thooght  to  confer  a 
new  power  upon  the  Senate ;  l£at  of  giving  a 
President  to  the  Union.  And  it  is  said,  that 
this  part  wUl  recompense  the  small  States,  who 
have  the  ascendencj  in  the  Senate,  for  the  in- 
jurj  inflicted  bj  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  be  true,  that  the  last  part  restores 
all  which  the  former  parts  have  taken  away 
from  us,  it  is  inconceivable,  why  any  man  can 
wish  to  pass  a  resolution,  the  parts  of  which 
thus  mntnaUy  destroy  each  other.  It  is  possi- 
ble, that  by  the  force  of  ijitrigne  and  faction, 
the  electors  may  be  induced  to  scatter  their 
votes  for  both  President  and  Vice-President,  in 
such  manner,  as  to  present  several  candidates 
to  the  House  for  President  and  two  or  more  to 
the  Senate  for  Vice-President.  In  which  case, 
the  Senate  might  immediately  choose  or  select 
a  Vice-President  In  this  state  of  things,  there 
is  an  opportunity  afforded  for  an  intri^e,  of  a 
very  extensive  and  alarming  nature.  The  Sen- 
ate, I  mean  a  majority  of  them,  might  wish 
that  the  man  whom  they  had  elected  Vice-Pre- 
sident, should  administer  the  government,  and 
if  the  House  could  be  prevented  from  agreeing, 
their  wishes  would  be  gratified.  The  fiftcility 
of  preventing  over  that  of  producing  a  choice, 
is  very  obvious. 

A  bold  address  may  be  made  to  any  member 
of  the  House,  without  wounding  his  pride,  or 
offending  his  morality,  to  adhere  to  his  candi- 
date, and  not  change  his  vote  so  as  to  effect  a 
choice.  He  can  be  told,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  leaving  the  United  States  without  a 
President,  as  there  is  one  already  chosen  to  his 
hand  by  the  Senate ;  and  this  person  may  be 
more  the  obiect  of  his  wishes,  than  any  of  the 
other  candidates,  his  favorite  excepted.  In  this 
process,  l^e  Senate  may  give  a  President  to  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  probability  of  such 
a  process  and  such  an  event  is  increased  by  the 
amendment  of  this  morning,  it  cannot  certainly 
greatly  recommend  it.  For  myself  I  wish  for 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution,  not  even  if  its 
operations  were  directly  in  favor  of  the  small 
States,  more  especially  if  such  a  favor  is  to  be 
derived  through  a  sort  of  double  conspiracy  of 
*  intrigue ;  in  the  first  place,  to  operate  on  the 
electors,  and  then  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  seems  to  me,  that  the  small  States 
had  better  be  contented  to  ei\joy  tiie  rights  now 
secured  to  them  by  the  constitution,  which 
they  can  honestly  do,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
deprivation  of  their  rights,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
honestly obtaining  a  restoration  of  them.  We 
may  charitably  and  safely  conclude,  that  the 
minority  do  not  intend,  by  this  part  of  the 
amendment,  to  expose  the  country  to  such  a 
scene  of  iniquity.  And  the  uncertainty  of  its 
operations,  alone,  is,  in  my  mind,  a  sufficient 
ground  for  rejection.  However  the  operation 
of  this  part  of  the  amendment  may  i^pear  in 
theory  as  to  other  points,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
in  one  point  all  must  agree,  and  that  is,  when 


the  House  of  Representatives  know  that  the 
United  States  will  be  left  without  an  executive 
magistrate,  in  case  they  do  not  agree;  this 
awful  responsibility  will  speak  in  a  voice  too 
loud  for  the  hardihood  of  party  entirely  to  dis- 
regard. And  may  not  I  suggest,  without  giv- 
ing offence,  that  the  operation  of  this  very 
responsibility  has  been  proved,  at  least  in  some 
degr^  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last  presiden- 
tial election  ? 

K  this  last-mentioned  security  be  worth  pre-  v 
serving,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  part  of 
the  amendment  alluded  to  ought  not  to  pass. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  constitution, 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  general  subject 
before  us;  and  that  is,  the  caution  exhibited 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  amend- 
ments. In  an  instrument  so  important,  and 
containing  many  features  new,  if  not  to  the 
world,  at  least  to  ourselves,  although  we  might 
approve  of  its  principles ;  yet  experience  might 
discover  errors  as  to  the  mode  devised  for  car- 
rying those  principles  into  effect.  Hence  it 
was  the  part  of  wisdom  and  caution  to  provide 
for  such  alterations  in  practice  as  would  give 
the  fairest  operation  to  principles,  without  in- 
curring the  confUsion  and  agitation  incidental 
to  a  general  convention.  But  lest  the  daring 
and  restive  spirit  of  innovation  should  injure  or 
destroy,  under  the  specious  name  of  amend- 
ment tnat  same  wisdom  and  caution  have  pro- 
vided salutary  checks. 

*^  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
shall  deem  it  necessaiy"  to  propose  amend- 
ments :  and  three-fourths  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures shall  ratify  such  amendments,  before  they, 
acquire  validity.  .  I  speak  now,  sir,  of  the  mode 
which  has  always  been,  and  probably  will  be 
put  in  practice  to  obtain  amendments.  The 
other  constitutional  mode  is  equally  guarded  as 
to  numbers,  but,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the 
subject  now  in  debate,  may  be  laid  aside. 
"  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses "  must,  I  think, 
on  every  fair  principle  of  construction,  mean 
two-thiixls  of  all  the  members.  The  number 
of  senators  is  thirty-four;  two-thirds  being 
twenty-three.  And  as  there  is  no  representa- 
tion from  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives is  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  two- 
thirds  being  ninety-one. 

My  impressions  are,  sir,  that  this  amendment 
cannot  constitutionally  be  proposed  to  the  State 
legislatures,  unless  it  is  agreed  to,  in  the  two 
Houses,  by  those  numbers,  twenty-tliree  and 
nmetv-one,  respectively.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tion J  point,  which,  I  am  told,  has  never  been 
agitated,  but  is  certainly  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  construction  should  prevail,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  time, 
might  propose  amendments,  the  consequencels, 
that  twelve  senators,  being  two-thirds  of  a 
quorum,  and  forty-eight  representatives,  being 
a  similar  two-thirds,  might  propose  any  and  the 
most  important  amendments.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  it  may  be  said,  such  propositions  are  not 
final,  they  may  yet  be  ratified  or  rejected  by^ 
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the  State  legislataret.  But  the  ^irit  of  the 
oonstitatioii  seems  to  require  two-tnirds  of  the 
BatioD,  acting  by  its  proper  organs,  to  propose 
amendments;  and  that,  in  so  interesting  a  snb- 
lect  as  a  constitutional  alteration,  a  less  nnm- 

ir  should  have  no  anthoritT*. 

The  letter  of  the  constitution  will  oerteinl  j 
Justify  this  idea  of  its  spirit.  When  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  are  requisite  to  consent  and  ad- 
Tise  to  a  treaty,  the  words  are  '*  two-thirds  of 
the  senators  present.**  To  convict  on  impeach- 
ment)  **  two-thirds  of  the  members  present** 
Teas  and  nays  are  to  be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
**atthe  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present.'* 
In  the  two  first  cases,  it  is  requisite  to  act  im- 
mediately, whether  two-thirds  of  the  whole  are 
present  or  not ;  then  we  see  the  expressions  are 
dear,  ^Hwo-thirds  **  refers  to  the  numbers 
present.  Why  so?  Because,  without  these 
expressions^  the  reference  would  have  been  un- 
derstood to  be  the  whole  number  of  members. 
In  the  last  case,  why  add  the  word  **  present  ** 
to  the  one-fifth  ?  Because,  without  that  word, 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  would  have  been  its 
meaning.  In  all  other  cases,  when  two-thirds 
are  required,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  cer- 
tainly is,  and  the  words  seem  to  carry  the  mean- 
ing, ^Hwo-thirds  **  of  the  whole  numbers.  It 
is  said,  *^  that  a  minority  of  each  House  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business.**  House, 
in  this  case,  must  mean  all  the  members.  Two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  must,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, mean  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of 
both.  There  is,  I  acknowledge,  some  obscurity, 
in  the  constitutional  use  of  the  word  House, 
when  either  of  the  two  branches  of  Congress  is 
described  by  it ;  but  if  the  intention  and  sense, 
as  well  as  words  are  attended  to,  I  am  forcibly 
led  to  believe,  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  are  required  to  sanction 
propositions  for  amendments,  and  that  this  con- 
struction is  most  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
and  politick  skill  of  the  convention.  The  con- 
struction for  which  I  contend,  is  analogous  to 
the  caution  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  well  known  to  the  conven- 
tion, that  amendments,  if  recommended  or  pro- 
posed by  Congress,  would  have  an  imposing  in- 
fluence with  the  State  legislatures ;  and  that,  in 
no  possible  instance,  could  more  evil  arise  from 
indigested  measures,  than  in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  clearly 
foreseeing  their  operation  and  effects  on  the 
general  constitutional  system.  It  was  made  re- 
quisite, therefore,  to  wait  for  the  uninfluenced 
movement  of  two-thirds  of  the  popular  and 
federative  representatives  of  the  nation.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  on  the  point  now  dis- 
cussed, the  State  legislatures  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  Judge  of  it  for  themselves,  and 
to  determine  whether  a  proposition  for  an 
amendment  is  presented  to  them,  with  the  sanc- 
tion required,  and  i^  in  their  opinions,  the  re- 
Siisite  numbers  have  not  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
on,  they  will  guard  the  constitution,  by  re- 
using to  ratify  such  amendment.   My  honorable 


friend  from  New  Harapdiire,  Ht.  PliiBMr,  has 
done  such  ample  justioe  to  thk  part  of  the  sub- 
ject,  as  to  place  it  out  of  the  reach  of  my  as- 
sistance and  beyond  the  need  of  any. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that  tbe 
amendment  now  under  consideration  eoaM  not^ 
in  -the  Senate,  obtain  a  constitutional  mi^onty 
of  two-thirds,  or  even  a  simple  mifjority,  were 
it  not  for  the  influence  of  instructions.  Sooie 
gentlemen  have  ingeniously  said,  that  until  they 
gave  this  amendment  the  present  particnlar  ex- 
amination, they  had  not  contemplated  the  ex- 
tent of  its  probable  effects,  and  although  they 
entertained  doubts,  yet  they  were  induced  by 
the  instructions  given  them,  to  make  the  propo- 
sition to  the  legislatures,  and  let  them  decida 
for  themselvea. 

Whatever  may  or  can  be  said  in  favor  of  in- 
structions generally,  cannot  be  applicable  to  this 
case.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  Congress  can  only 
propose,  and  the  State  legislatures  ratify.  The 
duties  are  appropriate  and  distinct,  and  the  un- 
influenced, independent  act  of  both,  requiaito. 
The  legislatures  cannot  ratify,  till  a  proposal  is 
made.  This  sutpect  can  be  elucidated  and  en- 
forced by  ^Eunihar  examples.  The  House  of 
Representatives  alone  can  originate  a  bill  for 
raising  revenue,  but  it  cannot  become  a  law 
without  a  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Would 
not  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  Senate  to 
the  House^  intimating  our  desire  that  they 
would  originate  and  send  to  us  for  concurrence 
a  revenue  bill,  be  thought  improper,  indelicate, 
and  even  unconstitutional  ?  The  President  and 
Senate  can  appoint  certain  cheers,  but  they 
have  distinct  and  appropriate  agencies  in  the 
appointment  The  President  can  nominate,  but 
cannot  appoint  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

But  the  Senate'  cannot  nominate,  nor  oould 
their  advice  to  the  President,  to  make  a  nomi- 
nation, be  either  binding  or  proper.  The  char- 
acter of  the  several  independent  branches  of 
our  government,  forming  constitutional  chedca 
upon  each  other,  cannot  be  exemplified  more 
folly,  ^an  in  the  mode  of  producing  am^sd* 
ments.  And  an  interference  of  one  independ- 
ent body  upon  tiie  appropriate  and  distinct 
duties  of  another,  can,  in  no  instance,  have  a 
more  prejudicial  effect  Can  it  be  Uiooght, 
then,  either  proper,  or  constitutional,  for  the 
State  legislatures  to  assume  the  power  of  in- 
structing to  propose  to  them  a  measure,  when 
the  power  of  proposing  is  not  only  not  given 
to  them,  but  given  exdnsively  to  Congress  t 
As  well  and  with  as  much  prc^riety  might 
Congress  make  a  law,  attempting  to  bind  the 
State  legislatures  to  ratify ;  as  the  legislatures 
bv  instructions  bind  Congress  to  propose.  In 
either  case,  the  dieck,  which,  for  obviously 
wise  purposes,  was  introduced  into  the  consti- 
tution, is  totally  destroyed.  And  we  have  not 
as  much  security  against  improper  amendments^ 
as  we  should  have,  if  the  power  were  exdn- 
sively vested  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  for 
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tiiiB  obyions  reason,  that  in  this  mode  of  operar- 
tion  the  responmbilhy.  for  the  adoption  of  an 
hnproper  amendment,  is  divided  and  destroyed. 
Is  the  sentiment  correct,  sir,  that  we  shall  be 
Justifiable  in  sending  forth  this  proposition  to 
be  considered  by  the  State  legislatures,  if  we 
believe  it  ought  not  to  be  ratified?  What 
wodd  be  thought  of  the  Senate,  if  Uiey  should 
pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  concxirrence,  the  provisions  of 
which  they  disliked  entirely,  and  wished  ixl 
to  be  established  f  And  can  any  sound  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  such  a  measure  and  the 
one  now  before  us?  In  either  case,  the  single 
set  of  the  other  body  would  be  final ;  and  in 
either  case,  the  people  at  large  would  be  safer 
to  have  but  one  body  in  existence,  to  legislate, 
or  make  amendments;  for  all  our  agency  in 
both  cases  would  only  tend  to  deceive  and  mis- 
lead, and,  in  addition,  to  diminish,  if  not  de- 
stroy, as  has  just  been  observed,  the  reepon^- 
l^ty  of  the  otfiN^Jbody. 

It  has  been  said^  sir,  that  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives have  twice  given  a  sanction  to 
this  measure,  and  that  their  conduct,  in  this 
particular,  adds  weight  to  it ;  I  wish  to  treat 
that  honorable  body  with  the  highest  respect; 
but  I  must  deviate  fh)m  the  truth,  were  I  to 
acknowledge  that  their  conduct  upon  this 
amendment,  has  a  tendency  to  convince  me 
that  they  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject Twice  have  they  sent  us  a  resolution, 
similar  in  its  leading  feature  to  Hiat  on  your 
table,  and  made  no  provision  that  the  person 
to  be  Vice-President  should  be  qualified  for 
the  highly  responsible  ofilce,  either  in  age  or 
citizenship.     And    for  aught  that  they  had 

r^ed  aj^inst,  we  might  have  had  a  man 
the  chief  magistracy,  from  Morocco,  a  for- 
eigner, who  had  not  been  in  tiie  tsoUntry  a 
month. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  suggested,  in  a  former 
part  of  the  debate,  by  a  gentleman  fVom  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Butler,  that  the  great  States,  or 
nding  party  of  the  day,  had  brought  forward 
this  amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  choice  of  a  federal  Vice-President  at  the  next 
Section.  And  we  are  now  put  beyond  the  power 
of  doubt,  that  this  is,  at  least,  one  motive,  by  the 
observations  of  several  of  the  migority,  but  espe- 
cially by  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
He  informs  us,  and  I  appreciate  his  frankness, 
that  if  the  friends  of  this  measure  do  not  seize 
the  present  opportunity  to  pass  it,  the  oppor- 
tw^y  will  never  recur.  He  tells  us  plainly, 
that  a  minor  faction  ought  to  be  discouraged, 
that  all  hopes  or  prospect  of  rising  into  conse- 
juonee,  much  more  of  rising  into  office,  should 
be  crushed,  and  that  thb  amendment  is  to  pro- 
duce a  part  of  these  beneficial  effects;  which 
ttnendment  he  compares  to  the  bill  which  was 
™oduced  into  the  Brifish  Parliament,  to  ex- 
«^e  a  popish  successor  to  the  Crown,  oom- 
n»only  called  the  exclusion  bill.  Have  the  mi- 
^writy.  then,  no  right  left  but  the  right  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  the  minority  ?    This  is  iden- 


tically the  conduct  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  which  I  nave  had  the  honor  to  make 
from  the  Secretary  of  State :  to  which  I  ask 
leave  to  recur.  "  The  majority,  by  trampling 
on  the  rights  of  the  minority,  have  produced 
factions  and  commotions,  which,  in  republics, 
have,  more  frequently  than  any  other  cause, 
produced  despotism." 

What  avails  it,  then,  that  this  country  haa 
triumphed  over  the  invasion  and  violence  of 
one  oppressor,  if  they  must  now  be  victims  to 
the  violence  of  thousands?  Political  death  is 
denbunced  now;  what  denunciation  will  fol- 
low ?  It  would  be  a  useless  a£Eectation  in  us,  to 
pretend  to  close  our  eyes  upon  either  the  cause 
or  consequences  of  this  measure. 

The  spirit  of  party  has  risen  so  high,  at  the 
present  day,  that  it  dares  to  attempt,  what  in 
milder  times  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cal- 
culation. To  this  overwhelming  torrent,  every 
consideration  must  give  way. 

The  gentleman  is  perfectly  correct,  in  sup- 
posing that  now  is  the  only  time  to  pass  tins 
resolution;  there  is  a  tide  in  the  afiTairs  of 
party  most  emphatically,  and  unless  its  height 
is  taken,  its  acme  improved,  the  shallows  soon 
appear,  and  the  present  demon  of  party  gives 
place  to  a  successor.  A  hope  is  undoubtedly 
now  indulged,  that  one  great  and  dominant 
passion,  will,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up 
every  other,  and  that  the  favorable  moment 
cim  now  be  seized  to  crush  the  small  States, 
and  to  obtain  their  own  agency  in  the  transac- 
tion. And  when  we  recur  to  the  history  of 
former  confederacies,  and  find  the  small  States 
arrayed  in  conflict  against  each  other,  to  fight, 
to  suffer,  and  to  die  for  the  transient  gratinca- 
tion  of  the  great  States;  have  we  not  some 
reason  to  fear  the  success  of  this  measure? 

In  the  Senate  is  the  security  of  the  small 
States;  their  feeble  voice  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives is  lost  in  the  potent  magic  of 
numbers  and  wealth.  Never  until  now  has 
the  force  of  the  small  States,  which  was  provi- 
ded by  the  constitution,  and  lodged  in  this 
federative  body,  as  a  weapon  of  self-defence, 
been  able  to  bear  upon  this  question.  And 
will  the  small  States,  instead  of  defending  their 
own  interest,  their  existence,  sacrifice  them  to 
a  gust  of  momentary  passion — ^to  the  short- 
lived gratification  of  party  pr^udice  ? 

This  resolution,  if  circumstances  shall  une- 
quivocally demand  it,  can  pass  at  the  next  or 
any  future  session  of  Congress.  But  once  pass- 
ed, and  its  passage  will  operate  like  the  grave ; 
the  saorific^  rights  of  the  small  States  will  be 
gone  for  ever.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  any  small 
State  can  submit  to  oe  a  satellite  in  the  State 
system,  and  revolve  in  a  secondary  orbit  around 
a  great  State — act  in  humble  devotion  to  her 
will  till  her  purposes  are  gratified,  and  then 
content  hersefr  to  be  thrown  aside  like  a  cast- 
off  garment,  an  object  of  her  own  unceasing 
regret,  and  fit  only  for  the  hand  of  scorn  to 
point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at?  Oan^the 
members  of  the  Senate,  who  represent  the 
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smaU  States,  qnietlj  cross  their  hands  aod  re- 
.  qaest  the  great  States  to  bind  them  fast  and 
to  draw  the  ligature  ? 

I  am  aware,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  aocnsed  of  an 
attempt  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  small 
States.  Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  small 
State ;  I  feel  the  danger,  and  claim  the  consti- 
tutional right  to  soand  the  alarm.  From  the 
same  altar  on  which  the  small  States  shdl  be 
immolated,  will  rise  the  smoke  of  sacrificed 
liberty:  and  despotism  must  be  the  dreadful 
successor. 

It  is  the  cause  of  my  country  and  of  human- 
ity, which  I  plead.  And  when  one  vast  over- 
whelming passion  is  in  exercise,  full  well  I 
know,  sir,  that  no  warning  Toice,  no  excite- 
ment but  jealousy,  has  been  found  suflSciently 
active  and  energetic  in  its  operation  to  dissolve 


the  wizard  spoU,  and  force  mankind  to  listen  to 
argument. 

Jealous,  hateful  in  private  life,  has  perhipt 
done  more  in  the  preservation  of  political  ri^ts 
than  all  the  virtues  united. 

I  have  made  the  stand,  sir,  in  the  Senate, 
which  I  thought  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded,  u  I  fail  here,  there  is  hope  of  suc- 
cess with  the  State  legislaturea.  If  nothing 
can  withstand  the  torrent  tiiere,  I  shall  experi- 
ence the  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from  a 
consciousness  of  having  raised  my  feeble  voice 
in  defence  of  that  constitution,  which  is  not 
onl  V  the  security  of  the  small  States,  but  the 
palladium  of  my  countiy's  rights;  and  shall 
console  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I  have 
done  my  duty. 


THE  JUDICIART  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  Tracy  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  twelfth  of  January, 
1602,  on  the  following  motion :  '^  Resolved,  that 
the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  February,  1801,  entitled  an  *  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be 
repealed."  ♦ 

Feeble  as  I  am,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
offer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Owing  to 
severity  of  indisposition,  I  have  not  been  in  my 
place,  nor  have  I  heard  any  of  the  discussion. 
This  circumstance  will  be  ray  apology,  if^  in  the 
remarks  I  shall  make,  repetitions  shdl  occur  on 
the  one  hand,  and  apparent  inattention  to  ar- 
guments on  the  other. 

Having  been  a  member  of  this  government 
during  several  years,  and  being  impressed  with 
the  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  a  ju- 
diciary system,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  give 
a  concise  history  of  legislative  proceedings  on 
this  important  subject.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir, 
that  the  first  institution  of  such  a  system  must 
be  an  experiment.  It  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain until  tried,  the  effects  of  a  system  co-exten- 
sive with  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  different 
laws  and  habits  of  the  different  States. 

Soon  after  the  nrst  law  was  enacted,  as  early 
as  the  year  1798,  and  I  believe  sooner,  oom- 

*  Tb«  Mt  of  1801,  referred  to  in  the  aboye  reeolation,  rwy 
etsentiAlly  changed  the  JndioUry  system  of  the  United  States, 
teom  wh«t  it  had  been  preTions  to  that  time.  It  provided 
ft>r  the  establishment  of  seyeral  new  tribonals,  denominated 
drooit  Courts,  the  abolition  of  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  adrocates  of  th«  reeolntion.— /Soe  JbumaU  qf 


plaints  were  made  of  the  system  of  cirouit 
courts.  The  Union  then  being  divided  into 
three  circuits,  and  two  of  the  six  judges  were 
obliged  to  attend  each  court,  if  one  indge  failed, 
all  tiae  business,  of  course,  was  oontmued  to  the 
next  term.  Judges  complained  of  the  distences 
they  had  to  travel,  and  suitors  and  lawyers 
complained  of  delays.  In  1793,  if  my  memoiy 
is  correct,  the  law  passed  allowing  one  judge 
to  attend  with  the  district  judge  in  each  du- 
trict,  with  some  other  modifications,  not  im- 
portant in  the  present  view  of  the  subject  I^ 
by  reason  of  distance,  badness  of  roads,  mcknen. 
or  any  other  accident,  this  one  judge  failed  of 
attendance,  or  if  he  and  the  district  judge  dif- 
fered on  any  point,  a  delay  was  occadoned.  If 
the  same  judge  attended  tiie  same  circuit  at  the 
next  term,  another  delay,  and  so  on,  till  expe- 
rience taught  us  that  some  alteration  in  the 
svstem  was  requisite.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  judges  had  to  travel  over  this  extensive 
country  twice  in  each  year,  and  to  encounter 
the  extremes  of  both  heat  and  cold.  Of  this 
they  complained;  but  this  was  not  all;  the 
business  was  not  done. 

At  several  sessions  of  Congress,  the  subject 
of  circuit  courts  was  before  them ;  committees 
were  i^pointed  in  both  Houses,  and  in  more 
thui  one  communication  of  the  Executive  it 
the  commencement  of  sessions,  a  revision  of  the 
system  was  reccmunended.  I  cannot  on  memory, 
det(ul  the  exact  particulars,  or  order  of  time; 
but  in  the  speech  made  by  the  President  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1799,  Uie  subject  is 
stated  as  follows : 

*•*'  To  give  due  effect  to  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  government  and  to  ensure  a  just  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  a  revision  and  amendment  of 
the  iudiciary  system  is  indispensably  necessary. 
In  this  extendve  country  it  cannot  but  happen 
that  numerous  questions,  respecting  the  int^ 
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pretation  of  the  laws,  and  the  rights  and  dntiea 
of  officers  and  citizens,  must  arise.  On  the 
one  hadid  the  laws  shonld  be  ezeonted,  on  the 
other  individnals  should  be  gaarded  fh)m  op- 
pression ;  neither  of  these  objects  is  snffioientlj 
assured  under  the  present  organization  of  the 
jndicial  department.  I,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  the  subject  to  your  serious  consid- 
eration." 

Although  this  subject  had  been  recommended 
before,  and  ooounittees  had  contemplated  a  re- 
Tision  and  alteration  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
remember  that  a  bill  had  ever  been  presented 
to  either  House  of  Congress  until  1799.  In  that 
session  a  bill  was  reported,  similar  in  its  fea- 
tures to  the  act  which  passed  last  session.  It 
might  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
confident:  but  I  recollect  it  was  printed,  and 
the  members  of  both  Houses  had  it  before 
them,  and  at  the  last  session,  with  some  alter- 
ations and  amendments,  it  was  enacted  into  a 
law.  I  believe  all  parties  wished  for  a  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  system,  in  respect  to 
circuit  ooorts;  the  difference  of  opimonwas 
principally  this:  some  supposed  an  morease  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  such  a  num- 
ber as  would  render  the  duties  of  the  circuit 
practicable  for  them,  and  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  business,  would  be  the  best  amend- 
ment; the  others  thought  the  law,  as  it  passed, 
was  preferable. 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  deliberating  upon  this 
subject,  we  always  assumed  the  principle,  that 
the  establishment  of  courts  was  important  to 
protect  Uie  rights  of  the  people;  we  did  not 
fear  an  army  of  judges,  as  has  been  hinted  by 
the  gentleman  last  up,  Mr.  Jackson.  In  this 
opinion  we  might  be  mistaken,  but  we  were 
honest  in  our  professions.  Although  some  be- 
lieved that  more  of  the  business  of  the  United 
States  might  be  confided  to  the  State  courts ; 
yet  it  is  not  within  my  reoolleotion,  that  the 
question  was  considered  in  any  measure  a  party 
question.  I  am  confident,  that  at  the  session 
of  1799,  and  for  a  lona  time  before  that,  the 
friends  of  this  law,  which  eventually  passed 
last  winter,  could  not,  nor  did  not.  contemplate 
any  change  of  administration.  A  revision  of 
the  system  was  long  a  subject  of  deliberation ; 
we  believed  an  increase  of  circuit  jud^^es,  to  the 
number  requisite  to  perform  the  duties,  would 
be  an  inconvenient  increase  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  though  it  was  desirable  for  the 
Judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  see  the  people 
and  be  seen  of  them,  yet  the  preference  was 
given  to  the  system  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed. We  suppose  it  would  be  an  evil  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
oourt  to  thirteen,  fifteen,  or  seventeen.  A  court 
which  is  to  act  together,  should  not  be  numer- 
ous; on  this  subject  all  men  have  agreed;  here 
may  be  danger  of  an  *'  army  of  judges,"  as  the 
gentleman  says;  for  although  in  Great  Britain 
tiie  twelve  judges  are  sometimes  called  to  give 
an  opinion,  yet  no  man  will  feel  equal  confi- 


dence in  a  tribunal  of  judges  for  the  businesi 
of  a  court,  oonsLsting  of  many,  as  of  few ;  from 
three  to  five,  the  good  sense  and  experience  of 
all  nations  has  declared  to  be  about  the  proper 
number,  and  we  thought  it  conducive  to  the 
general  good  to  establish  tribunals  in  such 
manner  as  to  carry  justice  to  the  door  of  every 


In  this  modification  of  the  system,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended 
as  it  respects  the  sum  in  demand,  of  which  they 
are  to  take  cognizance,  and  as  it  respects  the 
disputes  which  arise,  concerning  the  title  of 
lands;  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  given  of  all 
orimes  committed  within  fifty  miles  of  their 
plaoe  of  session.  The  intention  was  to  ensure 
a  prompt  execution  of  justice,  and  'experiment 
alone  can  test  the  wisdom  of  tlie  plan. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule,  adopted  by  all 
wise  and  deliberate  bodies,  not  to  repeal  an 
existing  law  until  experiments  shall  have  dis- 
covered errors,  or  unless  there  is  a  vice  so  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  law,  as  that  justice 
shall  require  an  immediate  destruction  of  it. 
Has  there  been  time  to  gain  information  by 
experiment?  No  manwiU  pretend  tiiis  as  a 
Justificaticm  of  the  repeal;  for  the  little  time 
me  law  has  been  in  force,  so  £ar  as  I  have  ob- 
tidned  any  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  it  has 
gained  credit 

Another  maxim  in  legislation,  I  think,  is  cot- 
rect,  not  to  give  up  a  kw  in  existence,  which 
is  conversant  about  extensive  and  important 
concerns  of  the  community,  and  i^ut  which 
there  is  a  necessity  of  enacting  some  law,  with- 
out seeing  clearly  what  can  be  substituted  for 
it,  and  that  the  substitute  has  manifest  advan- 
tages. This  resolution  leads  to  no  result,  but  a 
repeaL  I  have  stated  the  errors  of  the  former 
system  of  Circuit  Courts,  and  if  expense  is  an 
objection  to  the  present  system,  as  I  have  heard 
urged  out  of  doors,  the  same,  or  nearly  as  much, 
must  be  incurred,  if  we  increase  the  number  of 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Circuit  Court.  Why  repeal  this 
law,  then,  and  leave  us  without  any,  or  with- 
out an  V  adequate  to  its  purpose  ? 

Is  this  system  so  very  vicious,  that  it  de- 
serves nothinff  but  abhorrence  and  destruction? 
It  costs  us  aUttle  more  than  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  it  the  number  of  circuit  judges 
is  increased  to  sixteen ;  and  bv  it  likewise  is 
contemplated  reducing  the  number  of  supreme 
judges  to  five,  when  it  can  constitutionally  be 
done.  Is  the  expense  an  object,  when  by  that 
expense  we  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 
over  this  vastiy  extensive,  growing  country, 
and  carry  law  and  protection  to  every  man? 
This  country  is  in  a  singular  condition ;  a  great 
tract  of  unsettied  lands  is  peopling  with  rapid- 
ity, and  numerous  emigrations  mcrease  our 
population  fiur  beyond  its  natural  increase ;  is 
it  not  of  importance  that  courts  should  be  loca- 
ted among  them,  early,  to  correct  the  recess 
spirit  which  is  frequent  in  new  and  scattered 
settiements?     And  are  not  tiie  emigrations 
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ooinpofed  of  raoh  as  require  the  prompt  t0- 
sistanoe  of  the  law,  to  preserve  among  them 
regularity  ?  Ponithment  to  us,  and  to  all  good 
men,  should  be  a  strange  work ;  but  to  prevent 
crunes,  is  the  work  of  a  God.  I  Bpeik  to  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  many  of  them  graced  the 
Jndge^s  bench,  and  adorned  the  professional 
robe  they  have  worn,  and  are  therefore  not 
obliged  to  be  particular  that  I  may  be  under- 
stood; a  word  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient. 
A  judiciary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  ab- 
solutely ne^^essary,  and  an  extension  of  it  to 
every  national  purpose  is  equally  necessary. 
To  depend  upon  State  Courts,  not  under  obli- 
gations nor  amenable  to  you,  besides  having  as 
much  business  allotted  to  them  by  the  respec- 
tive States,  as  they  can  accomplish,  and  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  not  on  us,  for  exist- 
ence— ^will  require  only  to  be  mentioned,  to  be 
exploded.  Locating  your  Judges  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  by  them  promulgatinff  the 
national  laws,  which  is  well  known  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  giving  them 
dail  V  opportunity  of  mixing  with  people,  not 
well  disposed  to  order  and  law,  may  prevent 
disorders  and  insurrections,  and  save  millions 
of  expense,  which  pecuniary  saving  will  be  the 
least  of  the  important  events  arising  from  such 
a^stem. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  the  courts  have 
not  business  to  employ  them;  and  the  docu- 
ments received  from  the  Executive  will  be  pro- 
duced in  evidence.  And  it  may  fhrther  be 
said,  the  President  has  in  his  message  recom- 
mended a  repeal  of  this  law.  The  words  of  the 
message  are:  ^'The  Judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
lately  erected,  will  of  course  present  itself  to 
the  contemplation  of  Congress;  and  that  thev 
may  be  able  to  iudge  of  the  proportion  which 
the  institution  bears  to  the  business  it  has  to 
perform,  I  have  caused  to  be  procured  from  the 
several  States,  and  now  lay  before  Congress, 
an  exact  statement  of  all  the  causes  decided 
iince  the  first  establishment  of  the  courts,  and 
of  those  that  were  depending  when  additional 
courts  and  Judges  were  brought  in  to  their  aid." 

Is  this  a  recoDunendation  to  repeal?  Sup- 
pose, for  argument's  sake,  it  is.  Let  us  look 
at  this  "  exaot*^  statement.  In  the  reci^itula- 
tion,  19th  page  of  document  8,  there  appears 
to  have  been  instituted  8,276  suits,  and  pend- 
ing when  this  court  went  into  operation  1,580. 
But  on  farther  inspection,  it  will  be  found,  that 
Maryland  is  entirely  mnitted;  this  ondssion  is 
unaccountable,  since  the  means  of  knowledge 
were  so  near  at  hand;  110  causes  undecided 
in  Tennessee;  184  in  North  Carolina,  and  881 
in  Virginia,  are  omitted ;  making  in  the  whole 
an  error  of  ftve  or  six  hundred  causes.  In  ad- 
dition to  this.  tJie  number  of  suits  in  New  York 
are  not  stated  correctly  by  the  statement  of  liie 
attorney  when  he  made  the  return;  and  not 
one  is  carried  out  as  pending  in  the  recapitula- 
tion ;  and  the  return  of  Massachusetts  is  incor- 
rect on  its  face;  so  that  nothing  more  than 


coi^ture  can  be  derived  from  this  "exact** 
statement.  The  President  is  usually  more  cor- 
rect, and  how  this  peremptory  language  in  the 
message  comports  with  the  document,  every 
man  can  see  for  himself.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
attribute  intentional  error  to  any  man,  much 
less  to  the  Executive ;  but  in  point  of  use  the 
stat^nent  amounts  to  nothing;  we  may  just  as 
well  imagine  without  it  as  with  it,  how  many 
suits  were  pending  at  the  institution  of  the  new 
courts. 

But  I  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  salts 
pending  is  not,  in  my  mind,  any  criterion  upon 
which  a  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  courts ;  or  to  say  ti^e 
most  of  it,  it  forms  \mt  one  ground  of  judging, 
and  that  not  a  very  conclusive  one.  In  a  coun- 
try thinly  settled,  it  is  frequently  as  important 
to  establish  courts  as  in  a  more  populous  coun- 
try ;  and  as  this  igovemment  is  situated  it  may 
be  more  so ;  and  yet  the  number  of  miits  will 
bear  no  proportion.  Why  did  we  establish 
courts  in  our  territcnial  government  but  on  this 
{H-inciple? 

A  number  of  courts,  properly  located,  will 
keep  the  business  of  any  country  in  such  con- 
dition as  but  few  suits  will  be  instituted ;  and 
courts  badly  organized  will  discourage  suitcnrs, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  actions  returned. 
From  the  number  of  suits  alone,  there  can  no 
sound  Judgment  be  formed. 

But  there  is  another  obiection  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Judiciary  law,  which  in  my  mind  is  con- 
dunve.  I  mean  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
constitution. 

In  the  formation  of  every  government  in 
which  the  people  have  a  share  in  its  adminis- 
tration, some  established  and  indisputable  prin- 
ciples must  be  adopted.  In  our  government 
the  formation  of  a  legislative,  executive,  and 
Judiciary  power  is  one  of  the  incontrovertible 
principles ;  and  that  each  should  be  indepcoid- 
ent  of  the  other,  so  far  as  human  frailty  wiU 
permit,  is  equally  incontrovertible.  Will  it  be 
expected  that  I  shall  quote  Sidney,  De  Lofane, 
Montesquieu,  and  a  host  of  elementary  writers, 
to  prove  this  assertion  ?  There  is,  probably,  no 
conflict  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  When  we 
look  into  our  constitution  of  government,  we 
shall  find  in  every  part  of  it,  a  close  and  unde- 
viatlng  attention  to  this  principle.  Our  par- 
ticular form  is  singular  in  its  requir^nents, 
that  full  force  and  operation  be  given  to  this 
all  important  principle.  Our  powers  are  limit- 
ed, many  acts  of  sovereignty  are  prohibited  to 
the  national  government,  and  retdned  by  the 
States,  and  many  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
State  sovereign^.  If  either  by  accident  or 
design,  it  should  exceed  its  powers,  there  is  the 
utmost  necessity  that  some  timely  diecks,  equal 
to  every  exigenoy,  should  be  interposed.  The 
judiciary  is  established  by  the  constituticm  for 
that  valuable  purpose. 

In  the  British  Government,  the  legislature  is 
omnipotent  to  every  legislative  effect,  and  b  a 
perpetual  convention  for  almost  every  consti- 
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totioiial  parpoee.    Henoe  it  is  easy  to  discern 
the  different  part  which  most  be  assigned  to 
the  jodioiAry  in  the  two  kinds  of  goyenunent. 
In  England  the  execntiye  has  the  most  exten- 
give  powers,  the  sword  or  the  military  force ; 
the  nght  of  making  war,  and  in  effect  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  with  an 
nnqnaliiied  yeto  to  eyery  legiskitiye  act    It  is, 
th^efore,  rational  for  that  nation  to  preserve 
their  jndioiary  completely  independent  of  their 
soVereign.    In  the  United  States,  the  cantion 
mnst  l^  I4>plied  to  the  existing  danger;  the 
indiciary  are  to  be  a  check  on  the  execntiye, 
but  most  emphatically  to  the  legialatare  of  the 
Union,  and  tnose  of  the  several  States.    What 
seonrit^  is  there  to  an  individual,  if  the  legia- 
latare of  the  Union  or  any  particular  State 
shonld  pass  a  law,  making  any  of  his  transac- 
tions criminal  which  took  place  anterior  to  the 
date  of  the  law  ?    None  in  the  world  bat  by  an 
appeal  to  the  jadiciaiy  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  will  obtain  a  decision  that  the  law 
itself  is  nnconstitational  and  void,  or  by  a  resort 
to  revolutionary  principles  and  exciting  a  civil 
war.    With  a  view  to  these  principles,  and 
knowinff  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
were  Mly  possessed  of  them,  let  us  examine 
the  instrument  itself.    Article  Third,  Section 
First :  "  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shaU  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office.''    Are  there 
words  in  the  English  language  more  explicit  ? 
Is  there  any  condition  annexed  to  the  judges' 
tenure  of  office  other  than  good  behavior  ?    Of 
.  whom  shall  your  judges  be  independent?    We 
are  led  to  an  erroneous  decision  on  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  governmental  subjects,  by  con- 
stantiy  recurring  to  Great  Britain.    That  their 
courts  shcrald  be  independent  of  their  sovereign 
Ib  an  important  object ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
honor  and  power,  and  can  do  no  wrong ;  our 
President,  at  least  for  several  years  past,  has 
been  considered  as  the  fountain  of  dishonor  and 
weakness ;  and  if  there  was  any  maxim  upon 
tiie  subject,  it  was  that  he  could  do  no  right. 
Of  course  the  great  object  of  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  must  here  have  reference  not 
only  to  our  executive,  but  our  le^Uvture.   The 
legislature  with  us  is  the  fountain  of  power. 
No  person  will  say  that  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  can  be  removed  unless  by  im- 
peachment and  conviction  of  misbehavior ;  but 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  as  soon  as 
<^damed  and  established,  are  placed  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  grounds  of  independence  with 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court    Congress 
may  take  their  own  time  to  ordain  and  estab- 
blish,  but  the  instant  that  that  is  done,  all  the 
ririits  of  independence  attach  to  them. 
If  tins  reasoning  is  correct,  can  you  repeal  a 


law  establishing  an  inferior  court  under  the 
oonstitntionf  Will  it  be  said,  that  although 
you  cannot  remove  the  judge  fh)m  office,  yet 
you  can  remove  his  office  from  him?  Is  mur- 
der prohibited,  and  may  you  shut  a  man  up, 
and  deprive  him  of  sustenance  till  he  dies,  and 
this  be  not  denominated  murder  ?  The  danger 
in  our  government  is,  and  always  will  be,  that 
the  legislative  body  will  become  restive,  and 
perhaps  unintentionally  break  down  the  bar- 
riers of  our  constitution.  It  is  incidental  to 
man,  and  a  part  of  our  imperfections  to  believe 
that  power  may  be  safely  lodged  in  our  hands. 
We  have  the  wealth  of  the  nation  at  com- 
mand, and  are  invested  with  almost  irresistible 
strengtii ;  the  judiciary  has  neither  force  nor 
wealth  to  protect  itself.  That  we  can,  with 
propriety,  modify  lOor  judiciary  system,  so  that 
we  always  leave  the  judges  independent,  is  a 
correct  and  reasonable  position ;  but  if  we  can, 
by  repealing  a  law,  remove  them,  they  are  in 
the  .worst  state  of  dependence. 

I  have  exhausted  myself  and  I  fear  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Senate,  and  regret  exceedingly 
that  my  indisposition  prevented  me  from  a  bet- 
ter preparation  upon  this  important  question. 
I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judiciary  system  for  this  country  is, 
and  must  be  attended  with  difficulties;  and 
that  the  legislature  have  taken  such  measures 
as  to  a  nu^ority  of  them  seemed  most  reasona- 
ble, after  much  attention  to  the  subject,  to  cure 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  by  the  substitution 
of  a  new  system. 

And  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  law  now 
under  consideration,  although  it  modified  our 
courts,  is  strictiy  guarded  against  a  violation  of 
the  principles  I  have  here  contended  for.  The 
Supreme  Court  is  but  to  consist  of  five  Judges 
after  the  next  vacancy  shall  happen ;  and  the 
district  judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
associated  with  a  Circuit  Judge,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  circuit  Judges ;  which  duties  it  is  well 
known  they  peiformed  ever  since  the  district 
courts  were  established ;  and  in  the  clause 
which  increases  their  salimes,  they  are  styled 
the  district  Judges;  and  all  the  alteration  made 
in  their  circumstances,  is  an  increase  of  duty 
and  of  salary.  I  have  attempted  to  show  tiie 
primary  necessitnr  of  rendering  the  judiciary  of 
this  confederated  government  completely  inde- 
pendent, not  only  of  the  executive,  but  e^>ecial- 
ly  so  of  the  legislature. 

And  by  adverting  to  the  words  of  the  instru* 
ment  itself,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
judiciary  are  secured,  so  utr  as  words  can  do  it, 
as  well  as  from  a  circuitous  removal,  by  repeal- 
ing the  law  constituting  the  court  of  which 
they  are  Judges,  as  by  any  direct  removal 

I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  subject ;  perh^[)s  the  whims  of  a  sick 
man's  fancy  have  too  much  impressed  me  to 
view  it  correctly ;  but,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  re- 
peal of  this  law  will  involve  in  it  the  total  de- 
struction of  our  constitution.  It  is  supp6rted 
by  tiiree  independent  pillars— the  legi^!itive, 
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ezeontiTe,  and  jadioiaiy ;  nnd  if  any  rade  hand 
should  plack  either  of  tiiem  awaj,  ^  heantifol 
fabric  must  tumble  into  mina.  The  jadioiaiT' 
is  the  centre  pillar,  and  a  support  to  each  bj 
checking  both ;  on  the  one  side  is  the  sword, 
on  the  other  side  is  the  wealth  of  the  nation ; 
and  it  has  no  inherent  capacity  to  defend  itselfl 
These  very  circumstances  united  may  pro- 
yoke  an  attack,  and  whicheyer  power  preyails 
so  far  as  to  inyest  in  itself  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, the  power  of  the  judiciary,  by  rendering  it 
dep^ddent,  it  is  the  precise  denniti(m  of  tyran- 
ny, and  must  produce  its  effects.  The  Goths 
and  Vandals  destroyed  not  only  the  goyemment 
of  Rome,  but  the  city  itself;  they  were  sayages, 
and  felt  the  loss  of  neither ;  but  if  it  be  p<M8i- 
ble  there  can  be  an  intention,  like  the  son  of 
Manoah,  with  his  strength  without  his  godH- 


ness,  to  tumble  this  iiftbric  to  the  earth,  kt  it 
be  remembered  it  will  crush,  in  one  undistin- 
guished  ruin,  its  perpetrators,  with  those  whom 
they  may  call  their  pditical  enemieflL 

I  most  earnestly  entreat  gentlonen  to  pause 
and  consider.  I  apprehend  the  repeal  ci  this 
act  will  be  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall,  stamp- 
inff  Mens  Tektl  upnon  all  we  hold  dear  and  yal- 
uable  in  our  constitnticm.  Let  not  the  imputa- 
tion of  instability  %hich  is  cast  upon  all  popu- 
lar bodies  be  yerified  by  us,  in  adc^iting  laws 
to-day  and  repealing  them  to-morrow,  for  no 
reason  but  that  we  haye  the  power  and  will 
exercise  it 

The  constitution  is  an  inyaluable  inheritance; 
if  we  make  inroads  upon  it  and  destroy  it^  no 
matter  with  what  intentions,  it  cannot  be  re- 
placed; we  shall  neyer  hAye  another. 
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HENRY  LEE. 

GxNEB^L  HsNBT  Lek,  A  member  of  a  family  distingoislied  in  the  amials  of  Amerioai  was  a 
natiTe  of  Virginia^  where  he  was  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1756.  At  the  age  ol 
thirteen  years  he  entered  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and,  continuing  there  liie 
nsnal  term,  distinguished  himself  by  a  dose  and  steady  application  to  his  studies,  and  a  slarict 
adherence  to  the  collegiate  rules.  On  graduating,  late  in  September,  1773,*  he  delivered  an 
English  oration  on  the  Liberal  Art$^  and  received  the  honors  of  the  coUege.  The  following 
year  was  passed  at  his  home,  and  while  his  fsither  was  engaged  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
diff^nt  Indian  tribes,  the  management  of  the  private  concerns  of  the  feunily  was  intrusted 
to  him. 

At  this  time  the  troubles  existing  between  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonists 
were  A*«"w^'Tig  a  decided  character ;  the  importation  of  tea  had  already  been  prohibited  in  the 
several  colonies,  and  the  "good  citizens ^  had  been  called  on  to  discountenance  all  those  ui\just 
measures  of  the  Crown  "  which  ought  to  be  opposed,  as  contrary  to  every  principle  of  liberty, 
and  which  righteously  incur  the  Just  indignation  and  resentment  of  every  true  American.'' 

Animated  by  the  exciting  scenes  which  were  being  enacted  around  him,  and  in  which  so 
many  of  his  kinsmen  were  engaged,  young  Lee  relinquished  "  the  soft  scenes  of  tranquil  life  for 
the  rough  adventures  of  war,"  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  he  entered  the  service  of  his 
oountry,  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the  Virginia  line.  In  this  situation  he  soon  commanded  the 
respect  and  attention  of  his  countrymen,  by  his  active  enterprise  and  manly  heroism. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777,  Lee's  company,  with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  raised  by  Virginia,  were 
formed  into  one  regiment,  and  united  to  the  Oontinental  army.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  ao- 
qoired  distinction  as  an  able  and  gallant  officer,  and  by  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency 
be  maintained  in  his  company,  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the  commander-in-chie^  a  confidence 
which  continued  through  life. 

An  account  of  one  of  Captain  Lee's  earliest  exploits,  and  which  probably,  in  some  measure, 
led  to  his  preferment,  is  given  by  that  officer,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  De- 
partment  It  is  as  follows : — ^After  the  success  of  the  British  at  the  Brandywine,  the  British 
general  pursued  his  route  across  the  Schuylkill,  cQrecting  lus  course  to  Philadelphia.  Con- 
tiguous to  his  route,  lay  some  mills  stored  with  flour  for  the  use  of  the  American  army.  Their 
destruction  was  deemed  necessary  by  Washington,  and  his  aide-de-camp,  lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton,  attended  by  Captdn  Lee,  with  a  small  party  of  his  troop  of  horse,  were  de^atched 
in  front  of  the  enemy  with  the  order  of  execution.  The  mill,  or  mills,  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
BchuyUdlL  Approaching,  you  descend  a  long  hill,  leading  to  a  bridge  over  the  mill-race.  On 
the  summit  of  this  hill  two  videts  were  posted;  and  soon  after  the  party  reached  the  mills, 
lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  took  possession  of  a  fiat-bottomed  boat  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting himself  and  his  comrades  across  the  river,  should  the  sudden  approach  of  the  enemy 
render  such  retreat  necessary.    In  a  littie  time  this  precaution  manifested  his  sagacity :  the  fire 

•  An  extended  aeooant  of  the  eommeneement  ezenieee  wm  pnbUshed  In  BlTlDgton*t  Hew  Toik  Gaietteer,  of  Oolo 
lMrl4tb,177lL 
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<^  the  yidets  annoiinced  the  enemj's  aiq;>earanoe.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  instantlj  to 
embark*  Of  the  small  party,  fom-,  with  the  lieutenant-colonel,  jnmped  into  the  boat,  the  van 
of  the  enemy's  horse  in  fbll  view,  pressing  down  the  hill  in  pursuit  of  the  two  yidets.  Captain 
Lee,  with  the  remaining  two,  took  the  decision  to  regain  the  bridge,  rather  than  detain  the 
boat  Hamilton  was  committed  to  the  flood,  struggling  against  a  violent  current^  increased  by 
recent  rains;  while  Lee  put  Mb  safety  on  the  speed  and  soundness  of  his  horse. 

The  attention  of  the  enemy  being  engaged  by  Lee's  push  for  the  Bridge,  delayed  the  nttaxk 
upon  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes,  and  thus  afforded  Hamilton  a  better  chance  of  escq>e.  The 
two  yidets  preceded  Lee  as  he  reached  the  bridge;  and  himself,  with  the  two  dragoons,  safely 
passed  it,  although  the  enemy's  ftx)nt  section  emptied  their  carbines  and  pistols  at  the  distance 
of  ten  or  twelve  paces.  Lee's  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Hamilton  continued  to  increase, 
as  he  heard  volleys  of  carbines  discharged  upon  the  boat,  which  were  returned  by  the  guns 
singly  and  occasionally.  He  trembled  for  the  probable  issue,  and  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  ended, 
which  did  not  long  continue,  he  despatched  a  dragoon  to  the  commander-in-chief^  describing 
with  feelings  of  anxiety  what  had  passed,  and  his  sad  presage.  His  letter  was  scarcely  perused 
by  Washington,  before  Hamilton  himself  appeared;  and,  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  paper 
in  the  general's  hand,  renewed  his  attention  to  the  iU-boding  separation,  with  the  probability 
that  his  friend  Lee  had  been  cut  ofi^  inasmuch  as  instantly  after  he  turned  for  the  bridge,  the 
British  horse  reached  the  mill,  and  commenced  their  operations  upon  the  boat  Washington, 
with  Joy,  relieved  his  fears,  by  giving  to  his  aide-de-camp  the  captain's  letter.  Thus  did  fortune 
smile  upon  these  two  young  soldiers,  already  united  in  friendship,  which  ceased  only  with  lifo. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton  escaped  unhurt,  but  two  of  his  four  dragoons,  with  one  of  the 
boatmen,  were  wounded.* 

At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  Lee's  company  of  cavalry  was  selected  by  General  Washing- 
ton as  his  body  guard.  In  January,  1778,  when  occupying  a  small  stone  house,  with  a  body 
of  ten  men,  the  rest  of  his  command  being  absent  on  a  foraging  expedition,  the  building  was 
surrounded  by  two  hundred  of  the  British  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  take  him  prisoner,  but 
were  miet  wiUi  so  spirited  a  resistance  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  Soon  after  this  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  m^or,  with  the  command  of  three  companies  of  cavalry.  WhOe 
in  this  position  he  planned  and  executed  the  celebrated  attack  on  the  British  poet  at  Panlus 
Hook,  opposite  to  the  city  of  New  York,  their  head-quarters.  He  surprised  and  took  the  garri- 
son, under  the  eye  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  safely  conducted  his  prisoners  into  the 
American  Unes,  many  miles  distant  from  the  post  captured.  There  are  few  enterprises  to  be 
found  on  military  record,  equal  in  hazard  or  difficulty,  or  conducted  with  more  consnmmate 
skill  and  daring  courage.  It  was,  too,  accompanied  without  loss ;  filled  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
with  shame  and  astonishment,  and  shed  an  unfading  lustre  on  the  American  arms. 

In  1760,  Lee  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  commandant  of  a  separate 
legionary  corps,  and  was  sent  to  the  southern  department  of  the  United  States,  to  join  the  army 
under  General  Greene,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  The  many  brilliaQt 
achievements  which  he  performed  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  war,  under  that  celebrated  and 
consummate  commander,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate ;  "  they  are  so  many  illustrious  mon- 
uments of  American  courage  and  prowess,  which  in  all  friture  ages  will  be  the  theme  of  histor- 
ical praise— of  gratefol  recollection  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  ardent  imitation  by  every  brave 
and  patriotic  man." 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  the  peacefol  walks  of  civil  life.  He  was  sub- 
sequently a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  in  1786,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress.  Two  years  after,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  instrument  he  supported.  In  1792,  he  was  elect- 
ed (Governor  of  Virginia,  continuing  in  office  three  years.  During  his  administration,  in  August, 
17i>4,  the  celebrated  Whiskey  Insurrection,  in  Pennsylvania,  had  taken  so  serious  a  character, 
that  an  army  was  formed  composed  of  volunteers  from  that  State,  and  detachments  of  militia 
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frem  Kew  Jersey,  Ifaryliiidf  and  Ylrgiida.  Governor  Mifflin  took  command  <tf  the  trocfw  of 
liSs  State.  TheGoremorof  New  Jersey  commanded  the  troops  of  that  State,  and  those  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  others,  were  nnder  the  command  Of  General  (then  Governor) 
Lee.  When  these  troops  had  assembled  at  their  respective  places  of  encampment,  General 
Washington  vi^ted  them,  and  directed  General  Hamilton  to  accompany  them  to  the  west. 
The  insurgents  did  not  venture  to  meet  this  force,  and  the  rebellion  ceased  without  a  conflict* 

General  Lee  was  diosen  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  year  1799, 
and  was  selected  by  that  body  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Washington. 
Ho  continued  in  Ooagreas  until  the  commencement  of  Mr.  JeflferB<m's  Presidency,  when  he  re- 
tired altogether  from  puMic  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  while  General  Lee  was  residhig  in  Baltimore,  he  was  concerned  in 
a  political  riot,  and  suffered  a  severe  assault,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 
After  pasdng  some  time  in  the  West  Indiea  for  the  benefit  <rf  his  health,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  died  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  1818,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw,  the 
daughter  of  General  Greene,  at  Cumberland  Idand,  near  St.  Mary's,  Georgia. 

He  left  behind  him  an  extenmve  and  valuable  historical  work,  entitied,  Memoin  qf  the  War 
m  the  8autkem  JDepartm&tU  af  the  United  Siatee,  in  which  the  difliculties  and  privations  en- 
dured by  the  patriotic  army  employed  in  that  quarter— their  courage  and  entwrprise,  and  the 
akin  and  talents  of  their  fidthftil,  active,  and  illustrious  conmiander.  General  Greene,  are  dis- 
played in  never-&ding  colors,  t 


SULOQY  ON  WASHINGTON. 


This  oration  was  prepared  and  delivwed  at 
the  request  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  General  Lee,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  1799.  { 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise  your  humble 
organ,  with  the  hope  of  executina  a  part  of  the 
i^stem  of  public  mourning  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  adopt,  commemorative  of  the 
death  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most  beloved 
personage  this  country  has  ever  produced ;  and 
whidi,  while  it  transmits  to  posterity  your 
aense  of  the  awfril  event,  Mntly  represents 
jonr  knowledge  of  the  consummate  excellence 
you  so  cordially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  anv  attempt  on  earth 
to  meet  correspondentiy  this  dispensation  of 
heaven;  for,  wnOe  with  i^ous  resignation  we 
anbmit  to  the  will  of  an  all-gracious  Provi- 
dence, we  can  never  cease  lamenting,  in  our 
finite  view  of  Omnipotent  wisdom,  the  heart- 
rending privation  for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civilized  world  shakes  to  its  centre; 
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when  every  moment  gives  Wrth  to  stranoe  and 
momentous  changes;  when  our  peaceful  ouar- 
ter  i)i  the  alobe,  exempt  as  it  happily  has  been 
from  any  share  in  the  slaughter  of  the  human 
race,  may  yet  be  compelled  to  abandon  her 
pacific  policy,  and  to  risk  the  ddeM  casualties 
of  war;  what  limit  is  there  to  the  extent  of  our 
loss  ?  None  within  the  reach  of  my  words  to 
express;  none  which  your  feelings  wiU  not 
diuivow. 

The  founder  <^  our  federate  republic— our 
bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in  peace,  is  no  more ! 
O  that  this  were  but  questionable  I  Hope,  the 
comforter  of  the  wretched,  would  pour  into 
our  agonizing  hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But, 
alasl  there  is  no  hope  for  us;  ourWAsniNO- 
Tov  is  removed  for  ever!  Possessinff  the  stout- 
est frame,  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed 
neariy  to  his  sixtv-eighth  year,  in  the  ei^oy- 
ment  of  high  health,  when,  habituated  by  his 
care  of  us  to  ne^^ect  himself^  a  slidfht  cold,  dis- 
regarded, became  inconvenient  on  Friday,  c^ 
pressive  on  Saturday,  and,  defying  everv  mem* 
cal  interposition,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end  did  I 
say f— his  fbme  survives!  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  extent  of  the 
human  mind.  He  sorvives  in  our  hearts,  in 
the  growing  knowledge  of  our  children,  in  the 
affection  of  the  good  tlirougbout  the  worid: 
and  when  our  monuments  shall  be  dime  away ; 
when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  no  more; 
when  even  our  voung  and  fkr-spreading  empire 
shall  have  perished,  still  will  our  WiiBuraTON'a 
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glory  QofAded  shine,  and  die  not^  until  lore  of 
virtoe  oease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sinks  into 
chaos. 

How,  mj  fellow-eitizens,  shall  I  single  to 
jowt  grateftil  hearts  his  pre-eminent  worth? 
Where  shall  I  besrin  in  opening  to  jonr  view  a 
diaraoter  thron«boat  sublime  f  Stiall  I  speak 
of  his  warlike  achievements,  all  springing  mnn 
obedience  to  hb  country's  will — all  durected  to 
his  country's  good? 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the 
Monongahela,  to  see  your  youthful  Washiho- 
TON,  supportinj;,  in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian 
yictory,  the  ilffated  Braddock,  and  saving,  by 
his  Judgment  and  by  his  valor,  the  remains  of  a 
defeated  army,  pressed  by  the  conquering  sav- 
age foe;  or,  when  oppessed  Am^ca,  nobly 
resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  vio- 
lated rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  ar- 
mies? Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high 
grounds  of  Boston,  where,  to  an  undisciplin^ 
courageous,  and  virtuous  yeomanry,  his  pres- 
ence gave  the  stability  of  system,  and  inmsed 
the  invincibility  of  love  of  country ;  or  shall  I 
cdhy  you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long  Island, 
York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  combat- 
luff  superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  pow- 
ernil  fleets,  and  led  by  chiefe  high  in  the  roll  of 
fame,  he  stood,  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  un- 
dismayed by  disaster,  unchanged  by  change  of 
fortune  ?  Or  will  you  view  him  in  the  preca- 
rious fields  of  Trenton,  where  deep  gloom,  un- 
nerving every  arm,  reigned  triumnhant  through 
our  thumed,  worn  down,  muddea  ranks;  him- 
self unmoved?  Dreadful  was  the  night  It 
was  about  this  time  of  winter,  the  storm  raged, 
the  Delaware  rolling  furiously  with  floating  ice, 
forbade  the  approach  of  man.  Washinoton, 
self-collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene; 
his  country  called;  unappalled  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore;  he 
fought ;  he  conquered.  The  morning  sun  cheer- 
ed the  American  world.  Our  country  rose  on 
the  event ;  and  her  dauntless  chief,  pursuing 
his  blow,  completed,  in  the  lawns  of  Prince- 
ton, what  his  vast  soul  had  conceived  on  the 
shores  of  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown, 
he  led  his  small  but  fffdlant  band ;  and  through 
an  eventful  winter,  by  the  high  efforts  of  his 
genius,  whose  matchless  force  was  measurable 
only  by  the  growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in 
check  formidable  hostile  legions,  conducted  by 
a  chief^  experienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
fjEuned  for  his  valor  on  the  ever  memorable 
heights  of  Abraham,  where  fell  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm, and  since,  our  much  lamented  Montgom- 
ery, all  covered  with  fflory.  In  this  fortunate 
interval,  produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our 
fathers,  oui-selves,  animated  by  his  resistless 
example,  rallied  around  our  country's  standard, 
and  continued  to  follow  her  beloved  chief 
through  the  various  and  trying  scenes  to  which 
the  destinies  of  our  Union  led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgott^  the  vales  of 


Brandywine,  the  fields  of  C^rmantown,  or  the 
plains  of  MonmonUi?  Every  where  present, 
wants  of  every  kind  obstructing,  numerous  and 
valiant  armies  encountering,  himself  a  host,  be 
assuaged  our  sufferings,  limited  our  privatioitt^ 
and  upheld  our  tottering  republic  Shall  I  dis- 
play to  you  the  spread  of  the  fira  of  his  sod, 
by  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the  hero  of  San- 
toga,  and  his  much  loved  compeer  of  the  Caro- 
linas?  No;  our  WiiSHmoTOH  wears  not  bor- 
rowed glory.  To  Gates— to  Greene,  he  gave 
without  reserve  the  applause  due  to  their  emi- 
nest  merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Sara- 
toga, and  of  Eutaw,  receive  the  grateful  respect 
of  a  gratefbl  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  impltfted  heat 
and  lig^fat  to  his  most  distant  satellites;  md 
combininjg  the  physical  and  moral  force  of  aO 
within  his  sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he 
took  his  course,  commiserating  foUy,  dis£dniiig 
vice,  dismaying  treason,  and  invigorating  de- 
spondency ;  until  the  auspicious  hour  arrived, 
when,  united  with  the  in^epid  forces  of  a  po- 
tent and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  to  sub- 
mission the  since  conqueror  of  India ;  thus  fin- 
ishing his  long  career  of  military  ^ory  with  a 
lustre  corresponding  to  his  great  name,  and  in 
this,  his  last  act  of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of  £ite 
to  our  nation's  birth. 

To  the  horrid  din  of  battle,  sweet  peace  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  our  virtuous  Ghief^  mindful  on^ 
oi  the  common  ^ood,  in  a  moment  tempting 
personal  aggrandisement,  hushed  the  discon- 
tents of  growing  sedition;  and  surrenderina 
his  power  into  the  hands  £i*om  which  he  had 
received  it,  converted  his  sword  into  a  plough- 
share, teaching  an  admiring  world  that  to  be 
truly  great,  you  must  be  truly  good. 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  be  in- 
complete, and  the  task  imposed  unfini^ed. 
Great  as  was  our  WASHnroroif  in  war,  imd  as 
much  as  did  that  greatness  contribute  to  pro- 
duce the  American  ^public,  it  is  not  in  war 
alone  his  pre-eminence  stands  conspicuous.  HIb 
various  talents,  combining  all  the  capacitiea  oi 
a  statesman^  with  those  of  a  soldier,  fitted  him 
alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  armies  of 
our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  rested  from  his 
martial  toils,  while  his  invaluable  parental  ad- 
vice was  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  when  he, 
who  had  been  our  shield  and  our  sword,  was 
called  forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im- 
portant part 

Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind,  a 
strong  and  sound  judgment)  calmness  and  teoi- 
per  for  deliberation,  with  invincible  firmness 
and  perseverance  in  resolutions  maturely  Ibnii- 
ed ;  drawing  information  from  all ;  acting  from 
himself  with  incorruptible  integrity  and  un- 
varying patriotism ;  his  own  superiority  and 
the  public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  the 
man  designed  by  heaven  to  lead  in  the  mU 
political  as  well  as  militaiy  events  which  have 
distingui^ed  the  era  of  his  life. 

The  finger  of  an  overruling  Prorideneai 
pointing  at  WAaHureroir,  was  netther  mistahw 
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nor  Qnobsenred ;  when,  to  realize  the  yast 
hopes  to  which  our  ReTolntion  had  given  birth, 
a  ohange  of  political  system  became  indispen- 
sable. 

How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle  t  Inde- 
pendent States,  stretched  over  an  immense  ter^ 
ritorj,  and  known  onlj  by  conunon  difScnlty, 
dinging  to  their  nnion  as  the  rock  of  their 
safety,  deciding  by  frank  comparison  of  their 
relative  condition,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  nnder 
the  gnidance  of  reason,  a  common  government 
through  whose  commanding  protection,  liberty 
and  order,  with  their  long  train  of  blessings, 
should  be  safe  to  themselves,  and  the  sore  in- 
heritance of  their  posterity. 

This  arduous  task  devolved  on  dtizens  select- 
ed by  the  people,  from  knowledge  of  their  wis- 
dom and  confidence  in  their  virtue.  In  this 
angust  assembly  of  sages  and  of  patriots,  Wash- 
ington of  course  was  found ;  and  as  if  acknow- 
ledged to  be  most  wise  where  all  were  wise, 
yrrSi  one  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief. 
How  well  he  merited  this  rare  distinction,  how 
futhftil  were  the  labors  of  himself  and  his  com- 
patriots, the  work  of  their  hands  and  our  union, 
strength  and  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  that  work, 
best  attest 

But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  presenting 
to  his  country  this  consummation  of  her  hopes, 
neither  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  fellow-citizens 
on  his  talents,  nor  those  duties  which  the  pos- 
session of  those  talents  imposed.  Heaven  had 
not  infused  into  his  mind  such  an  unconmion 
share  of  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  unem- 
ployed ;  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unac- 
companied with  the  corresponding  duty  of 
devoting  it  to  the  common  good.  To  have 
framed  a  constitution,  was  showing  only,  with- 
out realizing,  the  general  happiness.  This  great 
work  remained  to  be  done ;  and  Am^ca, 
steadfast  in  her  preference,  with  one  voice 
sommoned  her  beloved  Washington,  unprac- 
tised* as  he  was  in  the  duties  of  civil  adminis- 
tration, to  execate  thb  last  act  in  the  completion 
of  the  national  felicity.  Obedient  to  her  call, 
he  assumed  the  high  office  with  that  self-dis- 
tzust  peculiar  to  his  innate  modesty,  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  pre-eminent  virtue.  What 
was  the  burst  of  Joy  through  our  anxious  land, 
on  this  exhilarating  event,  is  known  to  us  all. 
The  aged,  the  young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rival- 
ed each  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  grati- 
tude ;  and  this  high-wroi^ht,  delightful  scene, 
was  heightened  in  its  effect,  by  the  singular 
contest  between  the  zeal  of  the  bestowers  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  receiver  of  the  honors 
bestowed.  Commen,dng  his  admiidstration, 
what  heart  is  not  charmed  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  announced 
by  himsell^  as  the  basis  of  his  political  life  I 
He  best  understood  the  indissoluble  union  be- 
tween virtue  and  hi^>piness,  between  duty  and 
advantage,  between  the  genuine  maxims  of  an 
honest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid 
rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  individual 
fdleitj ;  watching,  with  an  equal  and  compre- 


hensive eye,  over  this  great  asaemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests,  he  laid  the  foundaiiona 
of  our  national  policy  in  the  unerring,  immu- 
table principles  of  morality,  based  on  religion, 
exemplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, by  all  the  attributes  which  win  the  afflBC- 
tions  of  its  citizens,  or  command  the  respect  of 
the  worid. 

**  0  fortmiAtoi  niminm,  sua  si  bona  norint  I  ** 

Leading  through  the  complicated  difficulties 
produced  by  previous  obligations  and  conflict- 
mg  interests,  seconded  by  succeeding  Houses 
of  Congress,  enlightened  and  patriotic,  he  sur- 
mounted all  original  obstruction,  and  bright- 
ened the  path  of  our  national  felicity. 

The  presidential  term  expiring,  his  solicitude 
to  exchange  exaltation  for  humility,  returned 
with  a  force  increased  with  increase  of  age ; 
and  he  had  prepared  his  farewell  address  to  his 
countrymen,  proclaiming  his  intention,  when 
the  united  interposition  of  all  around  him,  en- 
forced by  the  eventful  prospects  of  the  epoch, 
Sroduced  a  farther  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
nty.  The  election  of  President  followed,  and 
Washington,  hv  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  na- 
tion, was  called  to  resume  the  chief  magistracy^ 
What  a  wonderftil  fixture  of  confidence  I  Which 
attracts  most  our  admiration,  a  people  so  cor- 
rect, or  a  citizen  combining  an  assemblage  of 
talents  forbidding  rivalry,  and  stifiing  even  envv 
itself  ?  Such  a  nation  ought  to  be  happy,  such 
a  chief  must  be  fbrever  revered. 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  now 
broke  out;  and  the  terrible  confiict,  deluginff 
Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed  its  banefm 
infiuence  over  our  happy  land.  To  the  first, 
outstretching  his  invincible  arm,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  gallant  Wavne,  the  American  Eagle 
soared  triumphant  throagh  distant  forests. 
Peace  followed  victory;  and  the  melioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  enemy,  followed  peace. 
Godlike  virtue,  which  uplifts  even  the  subdued 
savage! 

To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.  New  and 
delicate  was  the  conjuncture,  and  great  was  the 
stake.  Soon  did  his  penetrating  mind  discern 
and  seize  the  only  course,  continuing  to  us  all 
the  felicity  enjoyed.  He  issued  ^  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  This  index  to  his  wh<de 
subsequent  conduct,  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 
probation of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

To  tnis  sublime  policy  he  inviolably  adhered, 
unmoved  by  foreign  intmrimi,  unshaken  by 
domestic  turbulence. 


**  Jnttom  et  tanaeem  propositi  vimm, 
Non  oiTinm  ardor  prara  jabentiiiin, 
Non  Tultus  instanos  tyrmnni, 
Hente  qoatit  toUda." 

Maintaining  his  pacific  svstem  at  the  expense 
of  no  duty,  America,  fidthful  to  herself,  and 
unstained  in  her  honor,  continued  to  e^Joy  the 
ddights  of  peace,  while  afflicted  Europe  mouma 
in  every  quarter,  under  the  aooumulated  mise 
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rietof  an  wmxwnpkd  wr;  ■dfleriw in  whioh 
«Qr happy  oaantnrmiwl  liaye  ahared,  had  not 
•or  pre-eminent  WJUODHcrvcHi  been  aafinn  in 
oonnofl,  aa  he  was  braye  in  the  field. 

Porsidng  stoadfiMUj  hia  oonne^  he  held  aaf e 
the  pnbHo  happineaa,  preyentinff  fbrdgn  war, 
and  qneUing  hitenud  dlaoord,  tiU  ihe  reydlyinf^ 
period  of  a  third  election  ^proaebed,  when  he 
executed  his  interrupted  bnt  ineztingoiahable 
desire  of  returning  to  the  hmnble  walks  of  pri- 
yatelifb. 

The  promnlgation  of  his  fixed  resdlntion, 
storaed  the  anxious  wishes  of  an  affectionate 
people  fnm  adding  a  third  unanimous  testimo- 
nial of  their  nnabated  oonfidenoe  in  the  man  so 
long  enthroned  in  thdr  hearts.  When  befcnre 
was  affection  like  this  exhibited  on  earth!  Tom 
oyer  the  records  of  ancient  Greece;  reyiewthe 
annals  of  migh^  Bome;  examine  the  yolmnes 
of  modem  Europe;  yon  search  in  yain.  Ame- 
rica and  her  Washdiqtov  onlj  aff»rd  the  digni- 
fied exemplification. 

The  illnstiions  personage,  called  b  j  the  na- 
tional yoice  in  saccession  to  the  ardnons  office 
of  goiding  a  firee  pe<^>le,  had  new  difficnltieB  to 
encoonter.  The  amicable  effort  (d  settling  onr 
difficnltieB  with  Fruice,  begun  by  Washdigtok, 
and  pnrsned  by  his  soccessor  in  yirtae  as  in 
station,  proyinc  aUurtiye,  Am^ioa  took  mea- 
aures  of  self-defence. ,  No  sooner  was  the  pub- 
lic mind  roused  by  a  proq>ect  of  danger,  than 
eyery  eye  was  turned  to  the  Mend  of  au,  tnough 
seduded  from  pnli^c  yiew,  and  gray  in  public 
seryice.  The  yirtuous  yeteran,  following  his 
plouffh,  reoeiyed  the  unexpected  summons  with 
mingled  emotions  oi  indignation  at  the  unmeri- 
ted ul-treatment  of  his  country,  and  of  a  deter- 
mination once  mcHreto  risk  his  all  in  her  de- 


The  annunciation  of  these  feelings,  in  his  af- 
fecting letter  to  the  Flresident,  accepthig  the 
command  dT  the  army,  condudes  his  dicial 
conduct. 


First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  oouMiTmen,  he  was  second  to 
none  in  the  humUe  and  endearing  soenei  of 
priyate  life.  Pious,  Just,  humane,  tempento^ 
and  sincere;  uniforai,  dignified,  and  canunaDd- 
ing,  his  example  was  as  edifying  to  all  around 
him  as  were  the  effiMts  <tf  that  example  lasliBf. 

To  his  equals  he  was  cimdescending;  tolui 
intoiorskii£d;  and  to  the  dear  olo^^^i"" 
affections  exemj^arily  tender.  Ooneot  throng 
out,  yice  shuddered  in  hia  presence,  and  yiitot 
always  felt  his  fostering  hand;  the  pnritj of 
his  iniyate  dharacta*  gaye  effblgence  to  hii 
public  yirtnes. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  life:  although  in  extreme  pnin,  not 
a  sigh,  not  a  groan  eMMmdhim;  and  withua- 
distarbed  seraii^  he  dosed  his  wellspent  lils. 
Such  waa  the  man  America  has  lost!  Saek 
was  the  man  for  whom  onr  nation  monmst 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  nnd  hear, 
falling  firom  his  yeneraUe  lips,  these  deep  sink- 
ing words: 

*^  Cease,  Mms  of  Amm^ca,  lamteting  our  sep- 
aration: go  on,  and  confirm  by  your  wisdom 
the  fruits  of  onr  ji^t  counsels,  joint  efforts,  sod 
common  danoers.  Beyerence  reHsion ;  diffins 
knowledge  throos^ont  your  land;  patrooiie 
the  arts  and  sdenoes;  let  liberty  and  order  be 
inseparable  companions;  control  party  spiiit, 
the  bane  of  free  goyemment;  obaerye  good 
faith  to,  and  cnltiyate  peace  with  all  nation; 
shut  up  eyeiy  ayenue  to  foreign  infiuenoe ;  con- 
tract rathw  than  extend  national  connexioD; 
r^  on  yonrselyes  only;  be  American  in 
thought  and  deed.  Thus  will  you  nye  inuuor- 
tality  to  that  Union,  which  was  m  ooostant 
ol|{eot  of  my  tevestrial  labora.  Thna  will  you 
prsaerye,  undisturbed  to  the  latest  posteri^. 
the  Ididty  of  a  people  to  me  most  dear:  and 
thus  wHl  you  supply  Qt  my  happiness  is  now 
aught  to  you)  the  only  yacan<7  in  the  ronad 
of  pure  buss  high  heayen  bestows.*' 
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GOUYERNEUR  MORRIS. 

BiGQSABD  MoBUB,  the  great-grandfertJier  of  Goayeineor,  and  the  fint  of  his  anoeston  wlio 
emigrated  to  America,  left*  En^and  in  the  tfane  of  Cromwdl,  and  aettled  in  the  West  Indiea, 
from  wh^ee  he  remoTed  to  New  Tork,  as  eai^  aa  the  year  1670.  Here  he  became  possessed 
of  an  estate,  containing  more  than  three  thousand  aeres  of  land,  situated  about  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  and  near  the  town  of  Harlem.  Subsequently  this  domain  was  invested  with  manorial 
prifileges,  and  received  the  name  of  ICorrisania.  In  167S  Richard  Morris,  and  Sarah  his  wife, 
died,  leaving  a  son  called  Lewis,  about  dx  months  old,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
were' appointed  by  the  government  to  take  care  of  him.*  After  the  surrender  of  New  York  to 
the  English,  by  the  peace  of  1674,  his  unde,  detain  Lewis  Morris,!  emigrated  from  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  to  An^rica,  and,  settling  at  Morrisania,  took  him  under  his  care,  and  finally  made 
him  hdr  to  his  fortune. 

The  youth  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  nephew,  was  wild  and  fHvokms.  Smith,  the  colonial  histo- 
rian of  New  York,  records  an  incident  of  his  early  career.  **Hugh  Oopperthwait,  a  Quaker 
zealot,  was  young  Morris's  preceptor ;  the  pupil  taking  advantage  <tf  his  entiiusiasm,  hid  himself 
in  a  hoUow  tree,  and  calling  to  him,  ordered  him  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  Mohawks. 
The  credulous  Quaker  took  it  for  a  miraculous  call,  and  was  up<Hi  the  point  of  setthig  out,  when 
the  cheat  was  discovered.^ 

Endued  with  strong  pasrions,  young  Mcvris  gave  frequent  offence  to  his  uncle,  and,  on  one  of 
those  occasiona,  through  fear  of  his  resentment,  '^strolled  away  into  Virginia,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  to  support  himsdf;  he  set  up  for  a  scrivener.'^  Some  time 
after,  tired  of  a  life  <^  dissipation  and  dq>endence,  he  returned  to  his  uncle's  rooi^  where  ho  was 
reeeived  with  joy  and  kindness.  Possessed  of  solid  natural  powers  and  ambitious  of  preferment, 
he  soon  entered  upon  public  Mfe,  in  idiich  he  afterward  exerted  the  greatest  influence.  He  was 
one  <tf  the  Oouncil  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1692,  a  Judge  of  l^e  Supreme  Court 

^  mttory  tf  ir«w  T«k,  >f  WnHMn  Duilam  Toi  1,  page  fn 

tTh*  Harris  flui^w^MoriglMllj  of  Waul  cxtntttoa.  It  WMnpnMBUdtmllSSbjttiMlMoaMn,  Lewis,  WIIUti% 
udBlefasrd  Morris,  l^wts,  who  inherited  the  pstMroslsstete  of  Tlatefii,nis«ls  ttoop  of  iMNMtm 
■MBt,  tar  which  Chsries  the  Fint  eonflsested  his  estates  in  Monmonthshire.  In  retain  §n  his  losies,  OUrer  Oroaiwea 
nhMqaeaUy  Indemntfled  him.  At  the  sttsek  npon  Chepstow  Osstle,  whleh  was  deltoded  bj  fiir  NIeholas  Kemlsh,  the 
UaiTtCeneial,  Lewis  Morris  was  the  ssoood  in  oommaDd.  Alter  aa  obsUaate  leatatanoe  the  sarrlson  was  redneed,  by  oQt- 
tiac  off  the  snpplj  of  water  whi<^  fan  thtoai^  the  estate  of  PeareeAeld,  then  owned  bj  OaloMl  Motrin  soo^n^aw,  Joh^ 
Walton,  and  setting  fire  te  the  eastle.  From  this  drenmstaaee,  the  Ihmilj  aisamed  as  their  erest  a  eaeftte  la  fiaaiea,  with 
the fenowtng  DMtto:  ** Tandem  TineItiir**—all«»^Jte<foo«9iMred/  In  1654  he  was  deqMtched  bj  OomweU  to  the 
fipaalsh  West  Indies,  with^irden  to  mskehfanselfmasteror  those  seas.  In  this  nndertakiac  he  was  sided  bj  his  aephew, 
Oiptatn  John  Morris,  who  had  been  1««  aettted  oa  the  Iskad  of  Baibadeei^ 

While  ia  this  serrioe.  Captain  Lewis  Morris  porehssed  a  large  estate  in  that  Islsad.  When  the  Pioteetor  seat  forees  to 
attaet  Hispaaiola,  aader  Admirals  Peria  aad  VeaaMee,  he  Ibrwarded  a  -raeaat  reglmeat  and  a  eoloaer>  eommlarioa  to  him, 
with  the  iastnietlons  that  the  foraes  were  to  hmd  as  directed  b J  OoteBdMortic  The  iUlare  of  the  eapeditioa  is  said  to 
hsTs  beea  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  non-oompUaace  with  his  direetloBS.  la  the  attack  apon  the  lalaad  of  Jamafrn^ 
Lewis  was  second  in  commend.  On  the  restoration  of  Kiag  CSksrles  the  Beoond,  Colonel  Monis  deemed  It  pradeat  aot  to 
t«tQratoEnglaBd,wh«rehlsllualljrhadplajedsoboIdapari  la  16tt  h^  with  others,  paiehased  the  Iskad  of  St  Lnela 
efAmiwatteBaba,ehief  proprietor  of  the  Garrfbee  lstead%  cad  la  mi  hs  Mlgmtad  to  Amarisa.— JMte»*«  JHii^  4^ 
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there.  Snbeeqnentl j,  for  fereral  yean,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembl j  of  that  colony,  and 
became  its  first  goTemor,  on  its  establishment  as  a  separate  proyince  from  "Sew  York.  He  alao 
occupied  the  office  of  Ohief  Justice  of  New  York.  Shortl j  a^r  his  retom  from  tiie  West  Indies^ 
he  was  married  to  a  lOss  Graham,*  bj  whom  he  had  tweWe  children,  four  sons  and  el^ 
daughters.  His  two  eldest  sons,  Lewis  and  Robert  Hunter,  became  distinguished  in  pnblie 
serrioe. 

Lewis,  the  father  of  GouTemeur  Morris,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  resided  on  the 
family  estate  at  ICcnrrisania,  and  at  an  early  age  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  LegUatare. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  Judge  of  Vice-Admiralty  <^  New  York,  haying  juris- 
4iction  also  oyer  all  maritime  afhirs  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  He  had  eight  children,  of 
whom  four  were  sons.  Gouyemeur  was  the  youngest  by  a  second  marriage,  and  was  bom  at 
ICorrisania,  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  175S.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed  in  the  fiemiily  oc 
H.  Tetar,  at  New  Bochelle,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  language, 
which,  in  aftec  life,  he  wrote  and  spoke  with  nearly  as  much  fiuency  and  correctness  as  his  na- 
tiye  tonguct  After  due  preparation  he  entered  King's,  now  Ckdumbia  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated on  the  seyenteenth  of  May,  1768.  In  the  exercises  of  the  commencement,  he  pronoimieed 
an  oration  on  Wit  and  Beoutfj  in  which  he  ''acquitted  himself  with  credit,  and  won  the  at^ 
planse  of  his  auditory."  On  leaying  college  he  was  presented  with  a  sQyer  medal,  by  the  liter- 
ai7  society  connected  with  the  ooUege.t 

Haying  resolyed  to  deyote  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  )i6  commenced  a  oovrae  of 
study  under  the  direction  of  William  &nith,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  anin^it  lawy^v,  and 
subsequently  chief  Justice  of  the  proyince'  of  New  York.§  In  May,  1771,  he  receiyed  his  second 
degree,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  then  preyailing  in  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  deliyered  another  oration.  His  subject  at  this  time  was  Love,  In  that 
effort  he  treated  of  the  objects  and  uses  of  loye ;  of  loye  as  a  religious  sentiment,  of  beneyol«ice 
and  patriotism,  of  parental,  filial,  and  connubial  loye,  and  traced  the  CiMisequwcee  of  that  aD- 
peryading  principle  on  the  order  of  nature  and  condition  of  men.  Of  the  loye  of  country,  he 
doquently  spoke.  ''The]re  is  some  secret  princii^e  within  us,''  he  said,  ''some  innate  tender- 
ness for  that  spot  where  we  first  drew  our  breath,  first  saw  the  light,  the  scene  of  our  inftnt 
ioys,  some  gentie  effbsion  of  diyinity  congenial  with  the  soul,  which  enforces  it  far  beyond  the 
power  of  reason.  This  is  a  uniyersal  principle  of  patriotism  confined  by  no  bounds.  It  rules  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  nations.  The  sons  of  tyranny  acknowledge  it;  the  meanest  slaye  has 
through  this,  an  affection  for  his  country.  What  then  must  be  his  loye,  who  has  tasted  Hberty 
at  the  fountain,  who  liyes  under  a  constitution  dispensing  the  Joys  of  fireedom  whereyer  it  pre- 
yaiU,  who  possesses  the  sacred  rights  of  a  British  subject;  rights  torn  from  the  heart  of  tyran- 
ny, nourished  with  the  best  blood  of  his  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  him  on  the  point  of  their 
swords!  A  Briton's  loye  of  country  is  fixed  on  the  sdid  basis  of  freedom.  liberty  I  Nuns 
of  heroesi  Parent  of  worth!  Best  blessing  of  society!  Long  eontinue  to  smile  upon  this 
happy  soiL  Grant  that  my  countrymen  may  feel  the  fblness  of  thy  infiuence,  that  they  msy 
nobly  adyanoe  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  in  the  pursuit  of  true  glory,  rise  yirtnondy  sape- 
rior  to  the  ills  of  fortune,  and  ati;ain  to  that  perfection,  in  attempting  to  acquire  which,  the  Bo- 
mans  iUled.    May  they  oyer  be  loyal,  may  they  eyer  be  ft'ee."  | 

In  the  winter  of  1769,  a  project  for  raising  money  by  issuing  bills  of  credit,  was  brought  be- 
fbre  the  Assembly  of  New  York.  As  this  money  was  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  colony,  it  was 
popular  with  the  people ;  but  some  ei  **  the  sensible  men  of  the  proyince,"  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme,  seeing  no  absolute  relief  in  it,  and  an  increase  of  difficidties  at  the  end.  At  this  time, 
young  M(»ris  entered  upon  the  discusi^on  of  the  question.  He  wrote  anonymously  against  the 
project,  and  deprecated  **  the  eyil  of  a  paper  currency,  as  no  other  than  a  mischieyous  pretence 

•  The  Hlitoiyof  t^  PtotIiim  of  ir«wToi1c,ftvin  tbefliBt  diMOTOijto  the  jear  1788,  bj  WOUmb  SmitlL    Xdltioa  17R 

t  life  of  Q<raT«nMar  Monla,  by  Jared  BpaikB,  ToL  1,  page  4 

t  Hoire  New  Tork /ovnud ;  or  the  Genenl  AdTortiMr,  of  Mey  MCh,  1TI8. 

I  Bee  notlee  of  Judge  Smith,  it  pege  88,  Ante. 

lirewToricQMettewdWeeUjMeniirj.ofMe/fTthflTTt    Ufeof  i}oiZT8nieorMdRig,ToLl,pH«ia. 
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for  pattiiig  off  a  daj  of  pajmeni^  wbieh  must  come  at  some  time,  and  which  ought  to  he  mot 
promptlj  hj  rahstantial  fdnds  ooUected  from  the  resoaroes  of  the  proyinoe." 

He  oommenoed  the  praotioe  of  law,  as  an  attornej,  in  Ootoher,  1771,  and  soon  gaye  jwoofi 
of  his  eztensiye  powers  and  extraordinary  eloqnenoe.  In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  memher  of  the 
Proyincial  Congress  of  New  Twk,  in  which  hodj  he  attrad;ed  attention  hj  a  report  and 
speech  on  the  mode  of  emission  of  a  paper  carrency  bj  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  Dill 
of  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  General  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Torktown, 
Pennsylyania ;  Philadelphia  being  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  A  short  time  after  his  arriyal  at 
the  Congress,  he  was  appointed  on  a  ccMnmittee  to  inyestigate  the  state  of  the  American  army, 
then  at  Valley  Forge,  enduring  unparalleled  sufferings,  from  the  effects  of  exposure,  want  of 
dothing  and  of  food,  and  to  report  such  measures  as  ^onld  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  reliefl 
Here  the  committee  remained  three  months,  during  which  time  they  prepared  a  new  plan  few 
the  army,  and,  about  the  middle  of  April,  1778,  returned  to  Torktown. 

Mr.  Morris  resumed  his  congressional  labors  with  seal,  and  was  of  great  seryioe  in  ad- 
yancing  measures  for  the  better  support  and  efficiency  of  the  American  forces.  He  was,  at  an 
early  day,  placed  on  seyeral  committees,  that  required  constant  at^tion  and  great  exertion. 
Here  also  he  commenced  a  corree^ndence  with  General  Washington,  which  continued,  with 
•light  interruptions,  while  Mr.  Morris  was  in  Congress :  a  correspondence  which  eyinces  the 
mutual  regard  and  conMence  which  existed  between  those  emin^it  men  at  that  time,  and  which 
continued  unabated  until  the  dose. of  their  liyes. 

In  1780,  being  no  longer  in  a  public  position,  Mr.  Morris  established  himself  in  Philadelphia, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  early  portion  of  that  year,  he  wrote  a  series 
ci  papers  on  finance,  which  were  published  in  tbe  Pennsylyania  Packet,  oyer  the  signature  of 
Jin  American,  Early  in  the  month  of  May,  1780,  he  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  and  injured 
to  such  an  extent .  as  to  render  the  amputation  of  his  left  leg  necessary.  During  the  operation, 
he  maintained  great  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirits,  eyen  while  suffering  intense  pdn.  The 
day  following  the  accident,  a  friend  called  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  as  much 
ocmsolation  as  he  could,  on  an  eyent  so  melancholy.  He  enlarged  upon  the  good  effects  whidx 
aoch  a  trial  would  produce  <m  his  character  and  moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  in- 
ducements it  would  leaye  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young 
men  are  too  apt  to  be  led.  ^*My  good  sir,**  replied  Mr.  Morris,  ^^you  argue  the  matter  so  hand- 
somely, and  point  out  so  dearly  the  adyantages  of  being  without  legs,  that  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  part  with  the  other.''  On  another  similar  occasion,  he  remarked,  ^*  O,  sir,  the  loss  is  much 
lees  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless  be  a  steadier  man  with  one  leg  than  with  two."  *  A 
plain  wooden  leg  was  substituted  for  his  loss,  '*  and  he  socm  acquired  sudx  a  facility  in  its  use, 
that  it  gaye  him  little  trouble,  dther  in  walking  or  in  the  other  moyements  of  the  body." 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Morris  was  appointed  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  the  superintendent  of  the 
finances  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  in  that  position,  dosely  deyoting  himself  to  its 
duties,  during  the  space  of  three  years.  After  the  war  he  resigned,  and  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  connection  with  Bobert  Morris  in  priyate 
eonmiercial  enterprises.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1786,  he  became  possessed  of  the  estate 
at  Morrisania,  by  purchase,  but  he  did  not  take  up  his  residence  there  for  seyeral  years.  In 
1787,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Conyention  from  the  State  of  Penn^lyania,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  body  during  the  whole  of  its  deliberations,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days 
which  were  deyoted  to  the  arrangement  of  his  priyate  a£Ekirs.  His  senrices  at  this  time  can 
best  be  estimated  from  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  James  Madison,  of  the  date,  April 
8th,  1881 :  "  It  may  be  jusUy  said,  that  he  was  an  able,  an  eloquent,  and  an  actiye  member. 
*  *  TheJInish  giyen  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  the  constituti<m  £urly  belongs  to  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Morris;  the  task  haying,  probably,  been  handed  oyer  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  himself  a  highly  respectable  member,  and  with  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  others. 
A  better  choice  could  not  haye  been  made,  as  the  performance  of  the  task  proyed.    It  is  true 

•  lift  or  GoiiT«ni«Br  Morrla,  by  Jued  Sparki,  toL  1,  p«ce  SMl 
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that  t^  stito  of  the  miit«iia]%  MBiiilkigaf  a  i^^ 
aooorately  penned,  and  fidling  easUy  into  their  proper  plaeea,  waa  agood  preparatkA inr  the 
Ummetrj  and  phraaeologj  of  the  inatniment,  b«t  there  waa  mfflciart  room  lor  the  talents  and 
taite  atamped  1^  the  anther  <»v  the  faee  of  it.^* 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Deoember,  1789,  Mr.  ICorris  emhaii»d  for  Fraiiee,  and  earij  in  Febra- 
ary  of  the  next  year,  arrired  at  Paris.  His  dotiea  at  thia  time  were  akogether  of  a  eommeraal 
natore.  Among  the  yariona  ineidenta  of  tiiia  portion  of  hia  life  aie  the  following;  reeoided  hj 
Tnekenwin,  in  hia  faithM  aid  daeaio  aketoh  ci  Mr.  Morria:-— ^^  When  abroad  he  tried  aeveral 
Tory  arlastio  anbatitotea  for  hia  kat  m^nber ;  hot,  natoraUy  impatient  of  dee^tion,  ev^i  in  ooa- 
tome,  he  0(mtinaed  to  nae  a  atomp  attached  to  the  fraetored  leg;  and  managed  to  accommodate 
hia  locomotion  to  thia  inconyenience  without  in  the  leaat  impairing  the  dignity  ai  hb  move- 
menta.  Indeed,  it  eerred  him  an  ezceUent  pnrpoee  on  (me  oecaaioo,  for  the  cry  of  'Ariatoorai!  * 
bdng  raised  against  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  for  appearing  in  his  carriage,  when  no  umA 
yehides  wero  allowed  by  the  mob,  he  was  snrronnded  by  a  bloodthirsty  crowd,  who  threatened 
his  life;  bnt  he  ooolly  thrust  his  wooden  leg  ont  <tf  the  window,  and  cried  oot,  ^An  ariatocrakt 
Tea;  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  canse  of  American  liberty  I '  The  roactlon  was  instantaaeona; 
he  waa  not  only  allowed  to  proceed,  bat  Tchemently  cheered  on  his  way.^^t 

Eariy  in  1791,  Prendent  Washington  ^pointed  Mr.  Morris  a  priyate  agent  to  aettle  with 
the  English  goyernment  the  nnaccmni^ished  artides  of  the  treaty  ei  peace ;  and  in  the  ilrilaw- 
ing  year  he  was  delegated  minister  to  the  Ooort  of  France.  He  continned  in  thia  office  JUtSk 
the  £idl  of  1794,  when  he  was  saoceeded  by  Mr.  Monroe.  The  seyeral  sabseqnent  years  whidi 
he  passed  in  Europe,  were  spent  in  trayelling,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  business  relatjena. 

In  1799,  the  year  after  Ms  return  to  America,  he  waa  chosoi  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea,  and  in  May,  1800,  he  Joined  that  body  at  Riiladelphia.  Hero  he  became  celebrated  aa 
one  oi  the  most  influential  and  aealous  of  the  federal  party.  His  speeches  on  the  Judiciary  aad 
the  Missiarippi  question  ace  elaborate,  and  eyince  the  best  diaracteristics  of  senatorial  elo- 
quence, t  At  the  close  of  his  term,  in  1808,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Monisania,  where  ha 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  the  winter  of  1809,  he  married  lOss  Anne  C^  Banddph,  a  natiye  of  Yirgifiia, 
distinguished  by  birth,  accomplishments  in  mind,  and  person ;  with  whom  he  passed  the  ^^  eyen* 
ing  of  his  day ''  in  continued  satisfooti<m  and  ha]^»iness. 

After  a  short  illness,  he  died  on  the  sixth  of  Noyember,  1816.  From  the  nature  of  his  dia* 
eaae,  he  was  aware  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  inquired 
of  a  near  relatiye,  what  kind  of  day  it  was.  ^A  beautiftd  day,'^  answered  his  nephew.  "The 
air  is  soft,  the  sky  cloudless,  the  water  like  crystal;  you  hear  eyery  ripi^  and  eyen  the  plaah 
of  the  steamboat  wheels  on  the  riy w ;  it  is  a  beantiftd  day.*'  The  dying  man  seemed  to  take  in 
this  description  with  that  aest  for  nature,  which  accorded  with  the  poetic  instlnet  of  his  charac- 
ter. Like  Webster,  his  mind  reyerted  to  Gray's  Elegy:  he  looked  at  the  kind  rektiye  and  re- 
peated his  last  words,  '*A  beautiM  day ;  yea,  but 

' who,  to  damb  forgetfolneas  a  prey, 

This  pleasiDg,  anxious  being  e*er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  preoinots  of  the  cheerfnl  cby, 

Kor  east  one  longing,  lingering  look  behlad  >"  I 

«  Lift  of  GoaTenev  Monla,  by  Jared  Spai1ca»  TeL  1,  page  184. 

t  Blogiaphioal  SMsys  b j  Haary  T.  TnckemiiB,  page  4S4 

t  Among  the  literary  prodnetioiii  of  Mr.  ICorrIa,  were  pabllshad,  OburwiH^m  m»  Oa  AmmHoam  lUwokMom,  In  ITIf ; 
AddrwM Offoitut the  AboUHon^ the Bamtiifirorik  America,  \n  I'm;  Ealoglea on  Waahington,  HamUton,  and  Oaerge 
(Union;  An  Oration  before  the  Kew  Toik  Hlalorleal  Sodaty,  in  tBl%;  another  en  the  Bml^raHom  ^  Oa  JbwreoMla 
JWMiei^lnlS14;  and  an /fMsn^nrol  iMMonraa,  as  pteaklent  of  the  NewToik  Hlalorieal  Baele^,  floplamhar  4th,  IMC 
Hia  UIb,  with  aelecttona  from  hte  eorreapondenoe,  waa  pnbliahed  by  Jared  Spailca,  LLJ).,  In  three  Tolmnea,  Sro.,  VKKL 

f  Comparison  of  Webeter  end  Morrla,  In  the  speech  of  Dootor  John  W.  Franola,  at  the  seventy  aeeond  analTetsaiy  of 
tta  birthday  of  Daniel  Webatar,  Janoary  18th,  1864. 
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Ifr.  Morris  delirered  this  gpeeoh  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
January,  1803,  on  the  motion,  ^^BeBohedf  That 
tlie  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
daj  of  Febroarj,  1801,  entitled,  *An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
the  Oonrta  of  the  United  States,'  ought  to  be 
repealed.^* 

Mr.  PngsroBRT :  I  had  fostered  the  hope  that 
aoine  gentleman,  who  thinks  with  me,  would 
have  taken  upon  himsdf  the  task  of  replying 
to  the  observations  made  yesterday,  and  this 
morning,  in  &vor  of  the  motion  on  your  table. 
But  since  no  gentleman  has  gone  so  folly  into 
the  subject  as  it  seems  to  require,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  request  your  attention. 

We  were  tdd,  yesterday,  by  the  honorable 
member  from  Virginia,  that  our  objections 
were  calculated  for  the  bystanders,  and  made 
with  a  view  to  produce  effect  upon  the  people 
at  large.  I  know  not  for  whom  the  charge  is 
intended.  I  certainly  recollect  no  such  obser- 
vations. As  I  was  personally  charged  with 
making  a  play  upon  words,  it  may  have  been 
intended  for  me.  But  surely,  sir,  it  will  be 
recollected  that  I  declined  that  paltiy  game,  and 
declared  that  I  considered  the  verbal  criticism, 
which  had  been  relied  on,  as  irrelevant.  If  I 
can  recollect  what  I  said,  from  recollecting  well 
what  I  thought,  and  meant  to  say,  sure  I  am, 
that  I  uttered  nothing  in  the  style  of  an  appeal 
to  the  peo|^e.  I  hope  no  member  of  this  House 
has  so  poor  a  sense  of  its  dignity  as  to  make 
such  an  appeaL  As  to  myself^  it  is  now  near 
thirty  years  since  I  was  called  into  public  office. 
During  that  period,  I  have  Areouently  been  the 
servant  of  the  people,  always  their  friend;  but 
at  no  one  moment  of  my  life  their  flatterer,  and 
God  forbid  that  I  ever  should  be.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  considers  the  course  we 
have  taken,  he  must  see  that  the  observation  he 
has  thus  pointed,  can  light  on  no  object.  I 
trust  that  it  did  not  flow  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  intentions.  He,  I  hope,  had  no 
view  of  this  sort  If  he  had,  he  was  much, 
very  much  mistaken.  Had  he  looked  round 
upon  those  who  honor  us  with  their  attend- 
ance, he  would  have  seen  that  the  splendid 
flashes  of  his  wit  excited  no  approbatory  smile. 
The  countenances  of  those  by  whom  we  were 
surrounded,  presented  a  different  spectacle. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  this 
House ;  they  perceived  in  it  the  dignity  of  the 
American  pecmle,  and  felt,  with  high  and  manly 
sentiment,  their  own  participation. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  by  the  honorable 


*  Sm  aoto  fll  ptfo  441,  ante. 


Sentleman  from  Virginia,  that  there  is  no  in- 
ependent  part  of  this  government;  that  in 
popular  governments  the  force  of  every  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  government  itself,  must 
depend  upon  popular  opinion.  The  honorable 
member  from  North  Carolina  has  informed  us^ 
that  there  is  no  check  for  the  overbearing 
powers  of  the  legislature  but  public  opinion ; 
and  he  has  been  pleased  to  no^ce  a  sentiment 
I  had  uttered — a  sentiment  which  not  only  UXL 
from  mv  lips,  but  which  flowed  from  my  heart 
It  has,  however,  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied. After  reminding  the  House  of  the 
dangers  to  which  popular  governments  are  ex- 
pos^ from  the  influence  of  designing  dema- 
gogues upon  popular  passion,  I  took  the  liberty 
to  say,  that  we,  we  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  are  assembled  here  to  save  the  people 
from  tlieir  most  dangerous  enemy,  to  save  them 
from  themselves;  to  guard  them  against  the 
banefol  efiects  of  their  own  precipitation,  their 
passion,  their  misguided  zeal,    it  is  for  these 

Surposes  that  all  our  constitutional  checks  are 
evised.  If  this  be  not  the  language  of  the 
constitution,  the  constitution  is  all  nonsense. 
For  why  are  the  senators  chosen  by  commnni« 
ties,  and  the  representatives  directly  by  the 
people  f  Why  are  the  one  chosen  for  a  longer 
term  than  the  other?  Why  give  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  a  negative  upon  the  acts  of 
the  other?  Why  give  the  President  a  right  to 
arrest  the  proceedings  of  both,  till  two-thirds 
of  each  should  concur?  Why  all  these  nralti- 
plied  precautions,  unless  to  check  and  control 
that  impetuous  spirit,  that  headlong  torrent  of 
opinion,  which  has  swept  away  every  popular 
government  that  ever  existed  ? 

With  the  most  respectful  attention,  I  heard 
the  declaration  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
of  his  own  sentiment  '^Whatever,"  said  he, 
^^may  be  my  opinion  of  the  constitution,  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  respect  it*^  He  disdained,  sir, 
to  profess  an  attachment  he  did  not  feel,  and  I 
accept  his  candor  as  a  pledge  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  But  he  will  admit  this  ne- 
cessary inference  firom  that  frank  confession, 
that  although  he  will  struggle  against  his  incH* 
nation  and  support  the  constitution,  even  to  the 
last  moment,  yet,  when  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
it  shall  fall,  he  will  rejoice  in  its  deetructioii 
Far  different  are  my  feelings.  It  is  possible 
that  we  are  both  prejudiced,  and  that  in  takiiy^ 
the  ground,  on  which  we  respectively  stan{ 
our  judgments  are  influenced  by  the  sentiments 
which  fflow  in  our  hearts.  I,  sir,  wish  to  sup- 
port thk  constitution  because  I  love  it;  and  I 
love  it  because  I  consider  it  a»1iie  bond  of  our 
union;  because  in  my  soul  I  believe,  that  on  it 
depends  our  harmony  and  our  peace;  that 
without  it,  we  should  soon  be  plunged  in  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war ;  that  this  country  would 
be  deluged  with  tiie  Mood  of  its  inhaUtaat^ 
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and  a  brother's  hand  raised  against  the  bosom 
of  a  brother. 

After  these  preliminarj  remarks,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  indulged  while  I  ocmsider  the  snbject 
in  reference  to  the  two  points  which  have  been 
taken,  the  expediency  and  the  oonstitutionalitj 
of  the  repeal. 

In  considering  the  expediencj,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  pardoned  for  asking  yonr  attention  to  some 
naits  of  the  constitotion,  which  have  not  yet 
been  dwelt  upon,  and  which  tend  to  elucidate 
this  part  of  oar  inqnirj.  I  agree  folly  with  the 
gentleman,  that  every  section,  every  sentence, 
and  every  word  of  the  constitntion,  ought  to  be 
deliberately  weighed  and  examined ;  nay,  I  am 
content  to  go  along  with  him,  and  give  its  due 
value  and  importance  to  every  stop  and  comma. 
In  the  beginning,  we  find  a  declaration  of  the 
motives  which  indnced  the  American  people  to 
bind  themselves  by  this  compact  >  And  in  the 
foreground  of  that  declaration,  we  find  these 
objects  specified;  "to  form  a  more  perjfect 
nmon,  to  establish  Justice,  and  to  insure  domes- 
tic tranquillity."  But  how  are  these  objects  ef- 
fected ?  The  people  intended  to  estabfbh  jus- 
tice. What  provision  have  they  made  to  folfil 
that  intention  ?  After  pointing  out  the  courts 
which  should  be  established,  the  second  section 
of  the  third  article  informs  us,  "  the  judicial 
power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  thb  constitution,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made  or  which 
diall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  ehaXi  be  a  party ;  to  contro- 
verues  between  two  or  more  States ;  between 
a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
citizens  of  different  States ;  between  citizens  of 
the  same  State  clmming  laiids  under  grants  of 
different  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the 
citizens  thereol^  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

*'In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  original  jurisdiction,  in  all  the  other 
oases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Congross  shall  make." 

Thus  then  we  find  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  only  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  in  all  admiralty  and  maritime 
causes,  in  all  controversies  between  the  United 
States  and  private  citizens,  between  citiz^is  of 
different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same 
State  claiming  lands  under  different  States^  and 
between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign states,  citizens  or  subjects.  The  honor- 
ame  gentleman  from  Eentuckv,  who  made  the 
motion  on  your  table,  has  told  us  that  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  judiciary  provisions,  contem- 
plated only  those  cases  which  oould  not  be 


tried  in  the  State  ooortsw  But  he  win,  I  hope, 
pardon  me  when  I  contend  that  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  merely  contemplate,  bat  did  by 
express  words  reserve  to  the  national  tribmiaJs 
a  right  to  decide,  and  did  secure  to  the  citueos 
of  .^erica  a  right  to  demand  their  decinon, 
in  many  cases  evidently  cognizable  in  the  State 
courts.  And  what  are  these  cases!  Thjsj  wte 
those,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  by  the  oonsti- 
tution  presumed,  that  the  State  courts  would 
not  always  make  a  cool  and  calm  investigatiaii, 
a  fair  and  just  decision*  To  form,  tiier^M^  a 
more  perfect  union,  and  to  insure  domeatio 
tranqmllity,  the  constitntion  has  said  than 
shall  be  courts  of  the  Union  to  try  canaea,  by 
the  wnHigful  decision  of  which,  the  Union 
might  be  endangered  cm*  domestic  tranquillity 
be  disturbed.  And  what  courts  ?  Look  again 
at  the  cases  designated.  The  Supreme  Gonrt 
has  no  original  jurisdiction.  The  coiisdtatian 
has  said  that  the  judicial  powers  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Supreme  and  inferior  oonrta.  It  has  d^ 
dared  that  the  judicial  power,  so  vested,  ahaU 
extend  to  the  cases  mentioned,  and  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  original  jnrudic- 
tion  in  those  cases.  Evidently,  therefore,  it 
has  declared,  that  the^  shall  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  tried  by  inferior  courts,  with  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  This,  thercibre,  amoonts 
to  a  declaration,  that  the  inferior  courts  shall 
exist;  since,  without  them,  the  citizen  is  de- 
prived of  those  rights  for  which  he  stipnlated, 
or  rather,  those  rights  verbally  granted  woold 
be  actually  withheld ;  and  that  freat  aecority 
of  our  union,  that  necessary  guard  of  our  tran- 
quillity, be  completelv  paralyzed,  if  not  destroy- 
ed, in  declaring,  tiien,  that  these  tribunsb 
shall  exist,  it  equally  declares,  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  ordain  and  establish  them.  I  say 
they  shall ;  this  is  the  evident  intention,  if  not 
the  express  words,  of  the  constitution.  The 
convention  in  framing,  the  American  people  in 
adapting  that  compact,  did  not,  could  not  pre- 
sume, that  the  Congress  would  omit  to  do  what 
they  were  thus  bound  to  do.  They  could  not 
presume,  that  ^e  le|^Uture  would  hesitate 
one  moment,  in  establishing  the  organs  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  those  wholesome,  those 
important  provisions. 

The  honorable  member  from  Virginia  has 
given  us  a  history  of  the  Judicial  system,  and, 
in  tiie  course  of  it,  has  told  us,  that  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  knew,  when  they  accepted 
their  offices,  the  duties  they  had  to  perfimn, 
and  the  salaries  they  were  to  receive.  He 
thence  infers,  that  if  again  called  on  to  do  the 
same  duties,  they  have  no  right  to  complun. 
Agreed — ^but  that  is  not  the  question  betwe^ 
us.  Admitting  that  they  have  made  a  hard 
barsain,  and  that  we  may  hold  them  to  a  strict 
performance,  is  it  wise  to  exact  their  compliance 
to  the  injury  of  our  constituents  ?  We  are  nived 
to  go  back  to  the  old  system ;  but  let  us  ust 
examine  the  effects  of  that  system.  The  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  rode  the  circoita,  and  two 
of  tiiem,  with  the  assistaiioe  of  a  district  Judge, 
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beld  circidt  courts  md  tried  causes.  As  a  su- 
preme court,  they  have  in  most  cases  onljr  an 
appellate  jurisdiction.  In  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  they  tried  a  cause,  sitting  as  an  infe- 
rior court,  and  then,  on  *PPf  ali  tried  it  oyer 
again,  as  a  supreme  court.  Thus  then  the  ap- 
peal was  from  the  sentence  of  the  Judges  to  the 
ludges  themselves.  But  say,  that  to  avoid  this 
unnropriety,  you  will  incapacitate  the  two 
judges  who  sat  on  the  circuit  from  sitting  in 
the  supreme  court  to  review  their  own  decrees. 
Strike  them  off;  and  suppose  either  the  same 
or  a  contrary  decision  to  have  been  made  on 
another  circuit,  by  two  of  their  brethren^  in  a 
similar  case :  for  the  same  reason  you  strike 
them  ofE^  and  then  you  have  no  court  left.  Is 
this  wise  ?  Is  it  safe  ?  You  place  yourselves 
in  the  situation  where  your  citizens  must  be 
deprived  of  the  advantage  given  to  them  of  a 
court  of  appeals,  or  else  run  the  greatest  risk 
that  the  decision  of  the  first  court  will  carry 
with  it  that  of  the  other. 

The  same  honorable  member  has  given  us  a 
history  of  the  law  passed  the  last  session, 
which  be  wishes  now  to  repeal  That  history 
is  accurate,  at  least  in  one  ipiportant  part  of  it 
I  believe  taiat  all  amendments  were  rejected, 
pertinaciously  rejected ;  and  I  acknowledge 
that  I  joined  heartily  in  that  rejection.  It  was 
for  the  clearest  reason  on  earth.  We  all 
perfectly  understood,  that  to  amend  the  bill 
was  to  destroy  it ;  that  if  ever  it  got  back  to 
the  other  House,  it  would  peri^.  Those, 
therefore,  who  approved  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  tiiat  bill,  were  determined  to  adopt 
it.  We  sought  the  practicable  good,  and  would 
not,  in  pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection, 
sacrifice  tnat  good  to  the  pride  of  opinion.  We 
took  the  bill,  therefore,  with  its  imperfections, 
convinced,  that  when  it  was  once  passed  into  a 
law,  it  might  be  easily  amended. 

We  are  now  told,  that  this  procedure  was 
improper ;  nay,  that  it  was  indecent ;  that  pub- 
lic opinion  had  declared  itself  af^nst  us ;  that 
a  minority,  holding  different  opmions,  was  al- 
ready chosen  to  the  other  House ;  and  that  a 
similar  majority  was  expected  for  that  in  which 
we  sit.  Mr,  President,  are  we  then  to  under- 
stand, that  opposition  to  the  n^jority  in  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  is  improper,  is  inde- 
cent ?  If  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those  gen- 
tiemen,  who,  not  only  with  proper  and  decent, 
bnt  with  laudable  motives,  for  such  is  their 
daim,  00  long,  so  perseveringly,  so  pertina- 
ciously opposed  that  voice  of  the  people,  which 
had  so  repeatedly,  and  for  so  many  years,  de- 
clared itself  against  them,  through  the  organ 
of  their  representatives  ?  Was  this  indecent  in 
them  f  If  not,  how  could  it  be  improper  for 
us  to  seize  the  only  moment  which  was  left 
for  the  then  majority  to  do  what  they  deemed 
a  necessary  act!  Let  me  again  refer  to  those 
imperious  demands  of  the  constitution,  which 
eaAed  on  us  to  establish  inferior  courts.  Let 
me  remind  gentlemen  of  their  assertion  on  this 
floor,  that  centuries  might  elapse  before  any 


judicial  system  conld  be  established  with  goi- 
eral  consent  And  then  let  me  ask,  being  uius 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  duty  and  the 
difficulty  of  performing  that  arduous  tusk,  was 
it  not  wise  to  seize  the  auspicious  moment  ? 

Among  the  many  stigmas  affixed  to  this  law, 
we  have  been  told,  that  the  President,  in  select- 
ing men  to  fill  the  offices  which  it  created, 
made  vacancies  and  filled  them  from  the  fioor 
of  this  House ;  and  that  but  for  the  infiuence 
of  this  circumstance,  a  minority  in  favor  of  it 
could  not  have  been  found.  Let  us  examine 
this  suggestion.  It  is  grounded  on  a  supposi- 
tion of  corrupt  infiuence,  derived  from  a  hope 
founded  on  two  remote  and  successive  contin- 
gencies. Fir»t,  the  vacancy  might  or  might 
not  exist ;  for  it  depended  as  well  on  the  accept- 
ance of  another  as  on  the  President's  grant; 
and  secondly,  the  President  misrht  or  mifl»it  not 
fill  it  with  a  member  of  this  House.  Yet  on 
this  vague  conjecture,  on  this  unstable  ground, 
it  is  inferred,  that  men  in  high  confidence  vio- 
lated their  duty.  It  is  hard  to  determine  the 
infiuence  of  sefr-interest  on  the  heart  of  man. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  make  the  attempt  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  imputa- 
tion may  be  just  but  1  hope  not,  I  beHeve  not 
At  any  rate,  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  cidculati(»Lis  uncertain^  and  the  ciH^ecture 
vague.    . 

'  But  let  it  now,  for  argument's  sake,  be  ad- 
mitted, saving  always  the  reputation  of  honor- 
able men,  who  are  not  here  to  defend  them- 
selves— ^let  it^  I  say,  for  argnment's  sake,  be 
acbnitted,  that  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  acted 
under  the  infiuence  of  improper  motives.  What 
then?  Is  a  law  that  has  received  the  varied 
assent  required  by  the  constitution,  and  is 
clothed  With  all  the  needfiil  formalities,  there- 
by invalidated  ?  Can  you  impair  its  force  by 
impeaching  the  motives  of  any  member  who 
voted  for  it  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  a  law  is  bad 
because  all  those  who  concurred  in  it  cannot 

S've  good  reasons  for.  their  votes?  Is  it  not 
»fore  us?  Must  we  not  judge  of  it  by  its  in- 
trinsic merit?  Is  it  a  fair  argument,  addressed 
to  our  understanding,  to  say,  we  must  repeal  a 
law,  even  a  good  mie,  if  the  enacting  of  it  may 
have  been  effected,  in  any  degree,  by  improper 
motives  ?  Or,  is  the  judgment  of  this  House  so 
feeUe,  that  it  may  not  be  trusted? 

Gentlem^i  tell  us,  however,  that  the  law  is 
materially  defective,  nay,  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tionaL  What  follows?  Gentlemen  bid  us  re- 
peal it  But  is  this  just  reasoning  ?  If  the  law 
be  only  defective,  why  not  amend  ?  And  if 
unconstitationi^  why  repeal?  In  this  case,  no 
repeal  can  be  necessary;  the  law  is  in  itself 
void;  it  is  a  mere  dead  letter. 

To  show  that  it  ia  unconstitutional,  a  pardcu- 
lar  clause  is  pointed  out,  and  an  inference  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  goods,  where,  because 
there  is  one  contraband  article  oo,  board,  the 
whole  cargo  is  forfeited.  Admits  for  a  mo- 
ment^ that  the  part  alluded  to  were  unconstitu* 
tionali  this  would  in  nowise  affidct  the  remain- 
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dir.  That  part  wo«ld  be  toM,  or  if  jKm  tUnk 
propM,  joa  oan  repeal  thai  part 

Led  DB,  howerer,  eiamine  the  dame  ol^Jeoted 
to  on  the  gnNmd  of  tbe  ooaetitatioiL  R  is 
eaid,  that  bjr  thia  law  the  dittriot  Jodgee,  in 
Tenneatee  «id  Kentookj,  are  remored  tnm 
office  by  making  than  oircoit  JndM.  And 
attin,  that  yon  have  b j  law  app<mitM  two  new 
oiSoea,  thoae  of  eirooit  Jodges.  and  filled  them 
hy  law,  ini^ead  of  puvQinff  the  modes  of  ap- 
pointment fvesoribed  by  the  eonstitotlon.  To 
|HK>Te  all  thiS)  the  gentleman  tnm  Virginia  did 
na  the  fiavor  to  resd  those  parts  of  tbe  law 
whifih  be  condemns,  and  if  lean traet  to  my 
memcNy,  it  is  clear,  fWxn  what  he  read,  that  the 
law  does  not  reaoore  these  district  jMg^ 
neither  does  it  appoint  them  to  the  office  of 
eironit  Judges.  It  ooes,  indeed,  pnt  down  tiie 
district  courts;  bnt  is  so  far  flrom  destroying  the 
offices  of  district  Judge,  that  it  declares,  the 
persons  filling  those  ^oes  shall  perform  the 
duty  of  haldin|f  the  circuit  courts.  And  so  far 
is  It  from  imomting  circuit  Judges,  that  it  de- 
ckrss,  the  circuit  courts  shall  be  held  by  the 
district  Judges.  But  gentlemen  contend,  that 
to  discontinue  the  district  courts,  was  in  effect 
to  remore  the  district  Judge.  This,  sir,  is  so 
far  from  being  a  Just  imerence  flrom  the  law, 
that  the  direct  contranr  fbllows  as  a  necessary 
result;  for  it  is  on  the  principle,  that  theqe 
judges  continue  in  office  after  t&eir  courts  are 
dUioontinned,  that  the  new  duty  of  holding 
courts  is  assigned  to  them.  Butgentleroen  say, 
this  doctrine  miUtales  with  tiie  principles  we 
contend  for.  Surely  not  It  must  be  recoUeot- 
ed,  sir,  that  we  have  repeatedly  admitted  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  change,  alter,  modiiy 
and  amend  the  Judiciary  system,  so  as  best  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people.  We  only 
contend,  that  tou  shall  not  exceed  or  con- 
travene the  anth<Hrity  by  which  you  act  But, 
say  gentlemen,  you  forced  this  new  office  on  the 
district  Judges,  and  this  is  hi  efi^  a  new  ap- 
pointment I  answer,  that  the  question  can 
only  arise  on  the  r^^Ml  of  those  Judges  to  act. 
But  is  it  unconstitutional  to  assign  new  duties 
to  officers  ah-eady  existing  t  Ifear,  that  if  this 
construction  be  adopted,  our  labors  will  speed- 
ily end;  for  we  shall  be  so  shackled,  that  we 
cannot  move.  What  is  the  practice?  Do  we 
not  every  day  call  upon  particular  ofBcers  to 
perform  duties  not  previously  assigned  to  or 
required  of  themt  And  must  the  executive, 
in  every  such  case,  make  a  new  appointment  f 

But  as  a  farther  rsaaon  to  restore,  by  repeal- 
ing this  law,  the  <dd  system,  an  honorable  mem- 
ber from  North  Cardina  has  told  us,  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  should  attend  in  the 
States^  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
local  institutions,  and  for  tMs  purpose  should 
continue  to  ride  the  circuits,  i  believe  there 
is  great  use  in  sending  young  men  to  travel ;  it 
tends  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  gives  them 
more  liberal  ideas  than  they  might  otherwise 
possess.  Nay,  if  they  reside  long  enough  in 
wrsign  countries,  they  may  beecmie  acquainted 


with  the  manners  of  the  peoples  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  their  civil  institutiona.  Bui 
I  am  not  quite  convinced,  that  riding  nqkidly 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  is 
the  best  way  to  study  law.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  that  knowledge  may  be  more  conve- 
niently acquired  in  the  closet  than  in  the  high 
road.  It  is  moreover  to  be  presumed,  that  tbe 
first  magistrate  would,  in  selecting  persons  to 
fill  these  offices,  take  the  best  characters  firom 
the  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  already 
possess  the  needfhl  acquiremeDts.  But  admit- 
ting that  the  President  should  not  duly  exer- 
cise, in  this  respect,  his  discretionaiy  powers, 
and  admitting  tnat  the  ideas  of  the  gentieman 
are  correct,  how  wretched  must  be  our  condi- 
tion !  These,  our  Judges,  when  called  on  to 
exercise  their  ftmctions,  would  but  begin  to 
learn  their  trade,  and  that  too  at  a  period  of 
life  when  the  intellectual  powers  with  no  great 
&ciB^  can  acqidre  new  ideas.  We  mmt, 
therefore,  have  a  double  set  of  judges.  One 
set  of  apprentice-Judges,  to  ride  circuits  and 
leam ;  tbe  other  set  of  master-Judges,  to  hold 
courts  and  decide  controversies. 

We  are  told,  sir,  that  the  repeal  asked  for  is 
important,  in  that  it  may  establish  a  preoedent| 
for  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  on  the  pro- 
priety of  disbanding  a  corps  of  sixteen  rank 
and  file ;  but  that  provision  may  hereafter  be 
made,  not  for  sixteen,  but  for  sixteen  hundred, 
or  sixteen  thousand  judges,  and  that  it  mav  be- 
come necessary  to  turn  them  to  the  right-about 
Mr.  President,  I  will  not  I  cannot  presuroeu 
that  any  such  provision  wul  ever  be  made,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  conceive  any  such  necessity ; 
I  will  not  suppose,  for  I  cannot  suppose,  that 
any  party  or  faction  will  ever  do  any  thins  so 
wild,  so  extravagant  But  I  will  ask,  how  does 
this  strange  supposition  consist  with  the  doc- 
trine of  gentlemen,  that  public  opinion  is  a 
sufficient  check  on  the  legislature,  and  a  scuffi- 
cient  safeguard  to  the  people  f  Put  the  case  to 
its  consequences,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
check  f  Will  gentlemen  say,  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  force  of  this  wise  precedent  t  Is  this  to 
c<»itrol  succeeding  rulers,  in  their  wfld,  their 
mad  career?  But  howt  Is  the  creation  of 
Judicial  officers  the  only  thing  committed  to 
their  discretion  t  Have  they  not,  according  to 
the  doctrine  contended  for,  our  aQ  at  their  dk- 
posaL  with  no  other  check  than  public  opmion, 
which,  according  to  the  supposition,  wm  not 
prevent  them  from  committing  the  greatest 
follies  and  absurdities  t  Take  then  all  the  gen- 
tleman^s  ideas,  and  compare  them  together,  it 
win  result,  that  here  is  an  inestimable  treasure 
put  into  the  hands  of  drunkards,  madmen  and 
fools. 

But  away  with  afl  these  derogatory  supposi- 
tions. The  legislature  may  be  trusted.  Our 
government  is  a  system  ofsanitary  checks :  one 
legislative  branch  is  a  check  on  the  other.  And 
riKmld  the  violence  of  party  spirit  bear  both  oi 
them  away,  the  President,  an  officer  high  in 
honor,  hi^  in  the  public  confidence,  charged 
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with  weightj  concerns,  responnble  to  his  own 
reputation,  and  to  the  world,  stands  ready  to 
arrest  their  too  impetaoos  coarse.  This  is  onr 
system.  It  makes  no  mad  appeal  to  every  moh 
in  the  country.  It  appeals  to  the  sober  sense 
of  men  selected  from  their  fellow-citizens  for 
their  talents,  for  their  virtoe ;  of  men  advanced 
in  life,  and  of  matured  Judgment  It  appeals 
to  their  understanding,  to  their  integrity,  to 
their  honor,  to  their  love  of  fame,  to  their  sense 
of  shame.  If  all  these  checks  should  nrove  in- 
sufficient, and  alas!  such  is  the  conoition  of 
human  nature,  that  I  fear  they  will  not  always 
be  sufficient,  the  constitution  has  given  us  one 
more :  it  has  given  us  an  independ^it  Judiciary. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  executive  authority 
carries  your  laws  into  execution.  But  let  us 
not  be  the  dupes  of  sound.  The  executive 
magistrate  commands,  indeed,  your  fleets  and 
arises ;  and  duties,  imposts,  excises,  and  other 
taxes  are  collected,  and  all  expenditures  are 
made  by  officers  whom  he  has  appointed.  So 
&r,  indeed,  he  executes  your  laws.  But  these, 
his  acts,  apply  not  often  to  individual  concerns. 
In  those  cases,  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  society,  the  execution  of  your  laws 
is  confided  to  your  Judses;  and  therefore 
are  thev  rendered  independent.  Before,  then, 
you  violate  that  independence — pause.  There 
are  state  sovereignties,  as  well  as  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  gotemment  There  are  cases, 
too  many  oases,  in  which  the  interest  of  one  is 
not  considered  as  the  interest  of  the  other. 
Should  these  confliot^  if  the  Judidary  be  gone, 
the  quesUon  is  no  longer  of  law,  but  of  force. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  no  honest  and 
wise  man  can  view  without  horror. 

Sappose,  in  the  omnipotence  of  vour  legisla- 
tive aathority,  you  trench  upon  the  rights  of 
your  fellow-citizens,  by  passing  an  unconstitu- 
tional law :  if  the  judiciary  department  pre- 
serve its  vigor,  it  will  stop  jou  short:  instead 
of  a  resort  to  arms,  there  will  be  a  happier  i4>- 
peal  to  argument  Suppose  a  case  still  more 
impressive.  The  President  is  at  the  head  of 
your  armies.  Let  one  of  his  generals,  flushed 
with  victory,  and  proud  in  command,  presume 
to  trample  on  the  ri^ts  of  your  most  insigni- 
ficant citizen :  indignant  of  the  wrong,  he  will 
demand  the  protection  of  your  tribunals,  and 
safe  in  the  shadow  o£  their  wings,  will  langh 
his  oppressor  to  scorn. 

Having  now,  I  believe,  examined  all  the  ar- 
guments adduced  to  show  the  expediency  of 
this  motion — and  which,  fairly  sifted,  reduce 
themselves  at  last  to  these  two  thinss :  restore 
the  aadent  system,  and  save  the  additional  ex- 
pense—before I  close  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  ground,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  say- 
ing one  or  two  woras  about  the  expense.  I  hope, 
also,  that,  notwithstanding  the  epithets  which 
may  be  applied  to  my  arithmetic  I  shall  be 
pardoned  lor  unng  that  which  I  leumed  at 
M^hooL  It  may  Mve  deceived  me  when  it 
taogfat  me  that  two  and  two  make  four :  but 
though  it  should  now  be  branded  with  of^ro- 


brions  terms,  I  mutt  still  believe  that  two  aai 
two  do  still  make  four*  Gentlemen  of  newer 
theories,  and  of  lugher  attainments,  while  they 
smile  at  my  inleriori^,  must  bear  with  my  ia- 
firmities,  and  take  me  as  I  am. 

In  all  this  great  i^stem  of  saving,  in  all  this 
ostentatious  econ<miy,  this  rage  of  reform,  how 
happens  it  that  the  eagle  eye  has  not  yet  been 
turned  to  the  mint?  That  no  one  piercing 
glance  has  been  able  to  behold  the  expenditures 
of  that  department  ?  I  am  fiar  from  wiriiing  to 
overturn  it.  Though  it  be  net  of  great  neces- 
sity, nor  even  of  substantial  importance ;  though 
it  be  but  a  ^lendid  trapping  of  your  govern- 
ment; yet^  as  it  mav,  by  impressing  on  yev 
current  cchu  the  emblems  of  your  soverei^ty. 
have  some  tendency  to  encourage  a  natMmal 
spirit,  and  to  foster  the  national  pride^  I  am 
willing  to  contribute  my  share  for  its  sonpint. 
Tes,  sir,  I  would  foster  the  national  pride.  I 
cannot  indeed  approve  of  national  vanity,  nor 
feed  it  with  vile  adulation.  But  I  would  gladly 
cherish  the  lofty  sentiments  of  national  pride. 
I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  fed  like  Bo- 
mans,  to  be  as  proud  as  Fjiglishmen ;  and,  going 
still  farther,  I  would  wi(£  them  to  veil  their 
pride  in  the  well-bred  modesty  of  French  polite- 
ness. But  can  this  establishment,  ihe  mere 
decoration  of  your  political  edifice,  can  it  be 
compared  with  the  massy  odumns  on  which 
rest  your  peace  and  si^ty  t  Shall  the  striking 
of  a  few  hal4>ence  be  put  into  a  parallel  with 
the  distribution  of  Justice  t  I  find,  sir,  from  the 
estimates  on  your  table,  that  the  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  mint  amount  to  ten  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  that  the  expenses  are  eeA* 
mated  at  t^i  thousand,  nine  hundred ;  making 
twenty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  dollars. 

I  find  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  last 
year,  exclusive  of  salaries,  amounted  to  twenfy* 
five  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dol- 
lars; add  the  salaries,  ten  thousand)  six  hundred 
dollars,  we  have  a  total  of  thirty-five  thousand, 
seven  nnndred  and  fifty-four  dollars;  a  sum 
which  exceeds  the  salaiy  of  these  sixteen 
judges. 

I  find  fbrther,  that  during  the  last  year,  th^ 
have  coined  cents  and  half  cents  to  the  amouml 
of  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  and  seventy-three 
dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  Thus  their  cop* 
per  coinage  falls  a  little  short  of  what  it  eosta 
us  for  theu*  salaries.  We  have,  however,  fh>m 
this  estaUishment,  about  a  million  of  ceots; 
one  to  each  femily  in  America;  a  little  em- 
blematii^  medal,  to  be  hung  over  thefar  diimney 
pieces ;  and  this  is  all  th^  tompeDaatixm,  for 
all  that  e]q>ense.  Tet  not  a  w(»d  has  been  said 
about  the  mint:  while  the  Jndm,  whose  ser- 
vices are  so  maoh  greater,  and  m  so  much  mofe 
importance  to  the  community,  are  to  be  struck 
off  at  a  blow,  in  order  to  save  an  expense  whi^ 
compared  with  the  oljeet,  is  pitifbL  WhatcoiH 
dusion,  then,  are  we  to  draw  firom  this  predi- 
lection! 

I  will  not  pretend  to  assign  to  gentlemen  the 
motiTes  by  which  they  mi^  be  infiseBoed;  bst 
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if  I  should  permit  myself  to  make  the  inquiry, 
the  style  of  many  obserrations,  and  more  espe- 
cially th^  manner,  the  waimth,  the  irritability, 
which  have  been  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
would  lead  to  a  eolation  of  the  problem.  I  haa 
the  honor,  sir,  when  I  addressed  yon  the  other 
day,  to  observe,  that  I  believed  the  nniTcrse 
could  not  afford  a  spectacle  more  sublime  than 
the  yiew  of  a  powerful  state  kneeling  at  the 
altar  of  justice,  and  sacrificing  there  her  passion 
and  her  pride :  that  I  once  fostered  the  ho^ 
of  beholding  that  spectacle  of  magnanimity  m 
America.  And  now  what  a  world  of  figures 
has  the  gentleman  from  Vir^nia  formed  on  his 
misapprehension  of  that  remark.  I  never  ex- 
pressed any  thing  like  exultation  at  the  idea  of 
a  state  ignominiously  dragged  in  triumph  at  the 
heels  of  vour  iudges.  But  permit  me  to  say, 
the  gentleman's  exquisite  sensibility  on  that 
subject,  his  alarm  and  apprehension,  all  show 
his  strong  attachment  to  state  authority.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to  charge  the  gentle- 
man with  improper  motives.  I  know  that  his 
emotions  arise,  f^om  one  of  those  imperfections- 
in  our  nature,  which  we  cannot  remedy.  They 
are  excited  by  causes  which  have  naturally 
made  him  hostile  to  this  constitution,  Ihouffh 
his  duty  compels  him  reluctantly  to  support  it 
I  hope,  however,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  sentiments,  and  who  are  less 
irritable  on  the  score  of  state  dignity,  will  think 
it  essential  to  preserve  a  constitution,  without 
which,  the  independent  existence  of  the  States 
themselves  will  be  but  of  short  duration. 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  the  second  object  I  had 
proposed.  I  shall  therefore  pray  your  indul- 
gence, while  I  consider  how  far  this  measure 
is  constitutional.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover the  expedienpy,  but  will  now,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  admit  it;  and  here  I  cannot  but 
express  my  deep  remt  for  the  situation  of  an 
honorable  member  irom  North  Carolina.  Tied 
fast  as  he  is  by  his  instructions,  arguments, 
however  forcible,  can  never  be  effectual.  I 
ought  therefore  to  wish,  for  his  sake,  that  his 
mind  may  not  be  convinced  by  any  thing  I  shall 
say ;  for  hard  indeed  would  be  his  condition,  to 
be  bound  %7  the  contrariant  obligations  of  an 
order  and  an  oath.  I  cannot,  however,  but  ex- 
press my  profound  respect  for  the  talents  of 
those  who  gave  him  his  instructions,  and  who, 
sitting  at  a  distance,  without  hearing  the  argu- 
ments^ could  better  understand  the  subject  than 
their  senator  on  this  floor,  after  fail  discussion. 

The  honorable  member  fh>m  Virginia  has  re- 
peated the  distinction,  before  taken,  between 
the  supreme  and  the  inferior  tribimals ;  he  has 
insisted  on  the  distinction  between  the  words 
iJuUl  and  may  ;  has  inferred  fW)m  that  distinc- 
tion, that  the  Judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are 
subjects  of  legislative  discretion ;  and  has  con- 
tended that  the  word  may  includes  all  power 
respecting  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied, 
consequently  to  raise  up  and  to  put  down,  to 
create  and  to  destroy.  I  must  entreat  your  pa- 
tience, air,  while  I  go  more  into  this  sutject 


than  I  ever  suppoeed  would  be  necessary.  By 
the  article,  so  often  quoted,  it  is  declared  ^  that 
the  judicial  power  of^the  United  States  thaU  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may  finom  time  to 
time  establish.'^  I  beg  leave  to  recall  your  at- 
tention to  what  I  have  already  said  of  tiiese  in- 
ferior courts :  that  the  original  jurisdictioii  of 
various  subjects  being  ^ven  exclusively  to 
them,  it  became  the  bounden  duty  of  Congress 
to  establish  such  courts.  I  will  not  repeat  the 
argument  already  used  on  that  sutject.  But  I 
wSl  ask  those  who  urge  the  distinction  between 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior  tribunah, 
whether  a  law  was  not  previously  neoeesaiy 
before  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  orgaouxed  f 
They  reply  that  the  constitution  says  there  shaH 
be  a  Supreme  Court,  and  therefore  the  Congrev 
are  commanded  to  organize  i^  while  the  rest  m 
left  to  their  discretion.  This,  sir,  is  not  the 
fact  The  constitution  says  the  judidid  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
inferior  courts.  The  legislature  can  therefore 
only  organixe  one  Supreme  Court,  but  they  may 
establish  as  manv  inferior  courts  as  they  shall 
think  proper.  The  designation  made  of  them 
by  the  constitution  is,  such  inferior  courts  aa 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  But  why,  say  gentlemen,  ftL  pre- 
cisely one  Supreme  Court,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  l^slative  discretion  f  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple: it  results  fW)m  the  nature  of  things,  from 
the  existent  and  probable  state  of  our  country. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  one 
and  only  one  Supreme  Court  would  be  proper 
or  necessary,  to  which  should  lie  appeals  tinm 
inferior  tribunals.  Not  so  as  to  these.  The 
United  States  were  advancing  in  rapid  progree- 
sion.  Their  p<n>ulation  of  Uiree  millions  was 
soon  to  become  five,  then  ten,  afterwards  twenty 
millions.  This  was  well  known,  as  £ur  as  the 
future  can  become  an  object  of  human  compre- 
hension. In  this  increase  of  numbers,  with  a 
still  greater  increase  of  wealth,  with  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commerce  and  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  it  was  evident,  that  althou^  a  great  many 
tribunals  would  become  necessary,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  either  on  the  precise 
number,  or  the  most  convenient  form.  Hie 
Convention  did  not  pretend  to  this  prescience; 
but  had  they  possessed  it,  would  it  have  been 
proper  to  ^ave  established  then  all  the  tribu- 
nals necessary  for  all  future  times  f  Would  it 
have  been  wise  to  have  planted  courts  among 
the  Chickasaws,  the  Choctaws,  the  Cherokee^ 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  God  knows  how  many 
more,  because  at  some  future  day  the  regions 
over  which  they  roam  mi^t  be  cultivate  by 
polished  men?  Was  it  not  proper,  wise,  and 
necessary,  to  leave  in  the  discretion  of  Congress 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  courts  which  they 
might  find  it  proper  to  establish  for  the  purpose 
designated  by  the  constitution  f  This  dmple 
statement  of  facts — facts  of  public  notoriety- 
is  alone  a  sufficient  comment  on  and  explicadon 
of  the  word  on  which  gentlemen  have  to  mntk 
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TOHdd.  The  oonyentkni  in  framing,  the  people 
in  adopting  this  oompaot,  saj  the  jndicial  power 
•hall  extend  to  nuuiy  casea,  the  original  cogni- 
zance whereof  shall  be  bjr  the  inferior  conrta ; 
but  it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible, 
now  to  determine  their  number  or  their  form : 
tiiat  essential  power,  therefore,  shall  vest  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  progression  of  time  and  ao- 
oording  to  the  indication  of  circumstances,  estab- 
lish :  not  provide,  or  determine,  bnt  establish. 
Kot  a  mere  temporary  provision,  bat  an  estab- 
lishment. H  after  this,  it  had  said  in  general 
terms,  that  judges  should  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  could  a  doubt  have  ex- 
isted on  the  interpretation  of  this  act,  under  all 
its  attending  circumstances,  that  the  Judges  of 
the  inferior  courts  were  intended,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  t  But  did  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  stop  there?  Is 
there  then  nothing  more?  IHd  they  risk  on 
these  grammatical  niceties  the  fate  of  America? 
Did  they  rest  here  the  most  important  branch 
of  our  government?  Little  important  indeed, 
as  to  foreign  danger;  but  infinitely  valuable  to 
our  domestic  peace  and  to  personal  protection 
against  the  oppression  of  our  rulers.  No ;  lest 
a  doubt  should  be  raised,  they  have  careftdly 
connected  the  Judges  of  both  courts  in  the  same 
sentence;  they  have  said,  *Hhe  judges  both  of 
the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,'*  thus  coupling 
them  inseparably  together.  You  may  cut  the 
bands,  but  you  can  never  untie  them.  With 
salutary  caution  they  devised  this  clause,  to  ar- 
rest the  overbearing  temper  which  they  ^ew 
belonged  to  legislative  bodies.  They  do  not 
say  the  Judges  simply,  but  the  Judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior.  They  say,  there- 
fore, to  the  legislature,  you  may  Judge  of  the 
propriety,  the  utility,  the  neoessi^  of  organ- 
izing these  courts ;  but  when  established^  you 
have  done  your  duty.  Anticipating  the  course 
of  padsion  in  future  times,  they  say  to  the  legis- 
lature, you  shall  not  di^praoe  yourselves  by  ex- 
hibiting the  indecent  spectacle  of  Judges  estab- 
lished by  one  legislature  removed  by  another ; 
we  will  save  you  also  from  yourselves ;  we  say 
these  Judges  shall  hold  their  offices ;  and  sure- 
ly, sir,  to  pretend  that  they  can  hold  their  office 
i&ter  the  offlk^  is  destroyed,  is  contemptible. 

The  framers  of  this  constitution  had  seen 
much,  read  much,  and  deeply  reflected.  They 
knew  by  experience  the  violence  of  populiff 
bodies,  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  since 
that  day  many  of  the  States,  taught  by  experi- 
ence, have  found  it  necessary  to  change  their 
forms  of  government  to  avoid  the  effects  of  that 
violence.  The  convention  contemplated  the 
very  act  you  now  attempt  They  knew  also 
the  Jealousv  and  the  power  of  the  States ;  and 
they  established  fbr  your  and  for  their  protec- 
tion this  most  important  department.  I  beg 
rntiemen  to  hear  and  remember  what  I.say : 
is  this  department  alone,  and  it  is  the  inde- 
pendenoe  <^  this  department^  which  can  save 


you  from  civil  war.  Yes,  sir,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  gentiemen,  say  with  them,  by  the  act 
to  which  you  are  urged,  **if  we  cannot  remove 
the  JudgesL  we  can  destroy  them."  Establish 
thus  the  dependence  of  tiie  Judiciary  depart- 
ment ;  who  will  resort  to  them  for  protection 
against  you?  Who  will  confide  in,  who  will 
be  bound  by  their  decrees  ?  Are  we  then  to 
resort  to  the  ultimate  reason  of  kings?  Are 
our  arguments  to  fly  from*  the  mouths  of  our 
cannon? 

We  are  told,  that  we  may  violate  our  con- 
stitution, because  similar  constitutions  have 
been  violated  elsewhere.  Two  States  have 
been  cited  to  that  effect,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  honorable  gentieman  from  Virginia  tells 
us,  that,  when  t£is  happened  in  the  State  he 
belongs  to,  no  complaint  was  made  by  the 
judges.  I  will  not  mquire  into  that  fact,  al- 
though I  have  the  protest  of  the  Judges  now 
lying  before  me :  Judges  eminent  for  meir  tal- 
ents, renowned  for  their  learning,  respectable 
for  their  virtue.  I  will  not  inquire  what  con- 
stitutions have  been  violated.  I  wiU  not  ask 
either  when  or  where  this  dangerous  practice 
began,  or  has  been  followed;  I  will  admit  the 
fact  What  does  it  prove?  Does  it  prove,  that 
because  they  have  violated,  we  also  may  vio- 
late ?  Does  it  not  prove  directiy  the  contrary  ? 
Is  it  not  the  strongest  reason  on  earth  for  pre- 
serving the  independence  of  our  tribunals  ?  If 
it  be  true,  that  they  have,  with  strong  hand, 
seized  their  courts,  and  bent  them  to  their 
will,  ought  we  not  to  give  suitors  a  fair  chance 
for  Justice  in  our  courts,  or  must  the  suffering 
citizen  be  deprived  of  all  protection? 

The  gentieman  from  Virginia  has  called  our 
attention  to  certain  cases  which  he  considers  as 
forming  necessary  exceptions  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  contend.  Permit  me  to  say,  that 
necessity  is  a  hard  law,  and  frequentiy  proves 
too  much ;  and  let  the  gentieman  recoUect,  that 
arguments,  which  prove  too  much,  prove  noth- 
ing. He  has  instanced  a  case  where  it  may  be 
proper  to  iq>point  commissioners,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  settie  some  particular  description  of 
controversies.  Undoubtedly  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  iorm  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  pfuticular  purposes.  He  asks,  are 
these  inferior  courts,  and  must  they  also  exist 
for  ever?  I  answer,  that  the  nature  of  their 
offices  must  depend  on  the  law  by  which  they 
are  created ;  if  called  to  exercise  the  judicial 
ftmctions  designated  by  the  constitution^  they 
must  have  an  existence  conformable  to  its  ii^ 
Junctions.   ^ 

Again,  he  has  instanced  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, claimed  by  and  which  may  be  surren- 
dered to  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and  a  part  of  the 
Union,  which  may  be  conquered  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  And  he  asks  triumphantiy,  are  our 
inferior  courts  to  remain  after  our  Jurisdiction 
is  gone?  This  case  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
simple,  that  I  am  surprised  the  honorable  mem- 
ber did  not  perceive  the  answer  in  the  veiy 
moment  when  he  made  the  objection.    Is  it 
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bj  our  aet  thai  a  oomitry.if  takm  from  na  bj  a 
Ibreifli  enemy  ?  Ii  it  bjr  our  eoment  that  our 
joritdiotioQialoat?  I  had  the  h<mor,  in  tpeak- 
lag  the  other  daj,  ezprMtly,  and  for  the  Bioat 
ohriooi  reaaoniy  to  exoept  the  oate  of  ooaqnert. 
A»  well  mi^t  we  conteiid  for  the  goyemment 
of  a  town  swallowed  np  by  an  earthquake. 

ICr.  Mason  explained :  he  had  lappoted  the 
ease  of  territory  conquered,  and  aherwards 
ceded  to  the  conqneror,  or  some  other  terri- 
tory ceded  in  lien  of  it 


The  CMC  is  precisely  the  same:  vntil  after 
the  peace  the  cooqoest  is  not  complete.  Erery 
body  knows,  that  mitil  the  cession  by  treaty, 
the  original  owner  has  the  postHmiaar  r^t 
to  a  territory  taken  from  him.  Beyond  all 
qoestioa.  where  Congress  are  compelled  to  cede 
toe  territory,  the  Judges  can  no  longer  exist, 
unless  the  new  sovereign  confer  ue  office. 
Oyer  soch  territory,  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitntioB  ceases,  and  of  conrae  the  rights  whidi 
it  cMifors. 

It  is  said,  the  Jodieial  iastitstion  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 

Indge ;  and  it  is  complained  <^  that  in  q)eak- 
ng  of  the  office,  we  say  it  is  his  office.  Un- 
dcmbtedly  the  institotton  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Bnt  the  question  remains,  How 
will  it  be  rendered  most  beneficial  ?  Is  k  by 
making  the  Judge  independent;  by  making  it 
his  office,  or  is  it  by  placing  him  in  a  state  of 
al^eet  dependence,  so  that  the  oi&ce  shall  be 
his  to-day  and  beuHig  to  another  to-morrow  ? 
Let  the  ^ntleman  hear  the  words  of  the  oonsti- 
totton :  It  speaks  of  their  offices ;  consequently, 
as  applied  to  a  sins^e  Judge,  of  his  office,  to  be 
exercised  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo|4e 
of  America,  to  which  exercise  his  independence 
is  as  necessary  as  his  office. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  on  this 
occasion,  likened  the  Judge  to  a  bridge,  and  to 
TarioQS  other  objects;  but  I  hope  for  his  par- 
don, if^  while  I  admire  the  lofty  fiights  of  hb 
eloquence,  I  abstain  from  noticing  oWrvationa 
which  I  conceive  to  be  utterly  irrelevant 

The  same  honorable  member  has  not  only 

S'ven  us  his  history  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
IS  tdd  us  of  the  mamier  in  which  they  do 
business,  and  expressed  his  foars  that,  having 
little  else  to  do,  they  would  do  mischief.  We 
are  not  competent,  sb,  to  examine,  nor  ouaht 
we  to  prfjudge,  thdr  conduct  I  am  persuaded 
they  will  do  their  duty,  and  presume  they  will 
have  the  decency  to  believe  that  we  do  our 
dnt}^.  In  so  for  as  they  may  be  busied  with 
the  great  nuschief  of  checking  the  legislative 
or  executive  departments  in  any  wanton  inva- 
sion of  our  rights,  I  shall  r^okse  in  that  mis- 
chiet  I  hope,  indeed,  th^  will  not  be  so  bu- 
sied, because  I  hope  we  shall  give  them  no 
cause.  But  I  also  hope  they  will  keep  an  eagle 
eve  upon  ua,  lest  we  should.  It  was  partly  for 
thb  purpose  they  were  estaUished,  and  I  trust, 
that  when  properiy  called  on,  they  will  dare 


toaet  I  knowthiadoetrlneiai 
know  it  is  more  popular  to  appeal  to  publie 
o|4nion;  that  equivocal,  transieni  bdng,  which 
exists  nowhere  and  every  where.  But  if  ever 
the  occasion  caUs  for  it^  I  trust  that  the  SupreiM 
Court  will  not  neglect  doing  the  great  mischief 
of  saving  this  constituti<m,  whi(£  can  be  done 
mudi  better  by  their  deliberations,  than  by  re- 
sorting to  what  are  called  revolutionary  meas 


The  honorable  meBBber  from  Forth  Oarolina, 
sore  prest  by  the  delicate  situation  in  whi^  he 
is  pUioed,  tUnks  he  has  discovered  a  new  argu- 
ment in  fovor  of  the  vote  which  he  is  instructed 
to  ffive.  As  for  as  I  can  enter  into  his  idea% 
and  trace  thdr  progresi,  he  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed the  position  which  was  to  be  proved, 
and  then  searched  through  the  constitntion,  not 
to  discover  whether  the  kgidature  have  the 
right  contended  for,  but  whether,  admittiag 
tlMm  to  possess  it,  there  may  not  be  somethiiM 
which  might  not  comport  with  thai  idea.  I 
shall  state  the  honorable  membra  argument 
as  I  understand  it,  and  if  mistaken,  pray  to  be 
corrected.  He  read  to  us  that  dause  which 
relates  to  impeachment,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  which  fixes  the  tenure  of  Judicial  oOce, 
observed  that  this  dense  must  relate  solely  to 
a  removal  bv  the  executive  power,  whose  ri^ 
to  remove,  tnou^  not,  indeed,  any  wha«  bmii- 
tioned  in  the  constitntion,  has  bsen  admitted 
in  a  practiee  founded  on  legislative  oonstruo- 
tion. 

That,  as  the  tenure  of  the  office  ia  during 
good  behavior,  and  as  the  dense  respecting 
impeachment  does  not  qpedfy  misbehavior, 
there  is  evidently  a  cause  of  removal,  whk^ 
cannot  be  reached  by  impeachment,  and  of 
course  the  executive  not  being  permitted  to 
remove,  the  right  must  necessarily  devolve  on 
the  legislature.  Is  this  the  honcM-aUe  member^ 
ai^^mentf  K  it  be,  the  r^y  is  very  simple. 
Mubehavior  is  not  a  term  Imown  in  our  )aw; 
the  idea  is  expressed  by  the  word  misdemeanor; 
which  word  is  in  the  dause  quoted  re^Mcting 
impeadiments.  Taking,  therefore,  the  two  to- 
gether, and.  speaking  plain  dd  Kngliah,  tiie 
constitution  says:  ''^niejudgesshsll  hold  their 
c^oes  so  long  as  they  shall  demean  themsdves 
well ;  but  if  they  shaU  misdemean,  if  they  diall, 
on  impeachment,  be  convicted  of  misdemeanor, 
they  shall  be  removed.^'  Thus,  sir,  the  honora- 
Ue  member  will  find  that  the  one  dause  is  iust 
as  broad  as  the -other.  He  will  see,  therefore^ 
that  the  legislature  can  assume  no  ri^t  ftxn 
the  defidency  of  either,  and  will  find  that  this 
clause,  whidi  he  relied  on,  goes,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, to  the  confirmation  of  our  doctrine. 

Is  there  a  member  of  this  House,  who  can 
lay  his  hMid  on  his  heart,  and  say,  that  consist- 
entlv  with  the  plain  words  of  our  constitutioa, 
we  have  a  right  to  reped  this  law  t  I  believe 
not  And  if  we  undertake  to  construe  this 
constitution  to  our  purposes,  and  say  that  public 
opinion  is  to  be  our  Judge,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
constitutiona.    To  wnait  will  not  this  dangerous 
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doctrine  lead  f  Should  it  to-dajr  be  the  popolar 
wirii  to  destrojr  the  first  magutrate,  jou  can 
destrojr  him :  and  should  he  to-morrow  be  able 
to  oonoiliate  to  himself  the  will  of  the  people, 
sod  lead  them  to  wish  for  your  destmction,  it 
k  easily  eflfeoted.  Adopt  this  prineinle,  and  the 
whim  of  the  moment  will  not  only  be  the  law, 
hot  the  oonstitntion  ci  onr  oonntiy* 

IIm  gentleman  from  Yirginia  has  mentioned 
a  great  nation  bron^^t  to  the  flset  of  one  of  her 
aenrants.  But  why  is  she  in  that  sitaje^tiimt 
la  It  not  beoanse  pomdar  opinion  was  called  on 
to  decide  every  thmg,  nntil  tiiose  who  wore 
bayonets  decided  for  all  the  rest!  Onr  situa- 
tion is  peculiar.  At  present,  our  national  com- 
pact can  prevent  a  State  from  acting  hostilely 
towards  tne  general  interest  But  let  this  com- 
pact be  destroyed,  and  each  State  becomes  in- 
atantaneously  vested  with  absc^ute  sovereignty. 
la  there  no  instance  of  a  similar  situation  to 
be  finmd  m  historyt  Look  at  the  States  of 
Greece.  They  were  onse  in  a  condition  not 
imlike  to  that  in  which  we  should  then  stand. 
They  treated  the  recommendations  of  their 
Amphictyonic  conncil,  which  was  more  a  meet- 
ing of  ambassadors  than  a  legislative  assembly, 
aa  we  did  the  resolutions  of  the  old  Congress. 
Are  we  wise  f  So  were  they.  Are  we  valiant? 
They  also  were  brave.  Have  we  od»  common 
laogoage,  and  are  we  united  xmder  one  head? 
In  this  also  there  was  a  strong  resemblance. 
But  by  their  divisions,  tiiey  became  at  first  vic- 
tims to  the  ambition  of  Philip,  and  were  at 
length  swallowed  up  in  the  Boman  empire. 
Are  we  to  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  to  all  the  ex- 
amples of  history?  And  are  the  maxims  of  ex- 
perience to  bec(»ne  fiilse  when  lulled  to  our 
fkte? 

Some,  indeed,  flatter  themselves,  that  our 
destiny  will  be  like  that  of  Borne.  Such  in- 
deed it  might  be,  if  we  had  the  same  wise,  but 
vile  aristooraoy,  under  whose  guidance  they 
became  the  masters  of  the  worid.  But  we  have 
not  that  strong  aristocratic  arm,  which  can 
seize  a  wretched  citizen,  scourged  almost  to 
death  by  a  remorseless  creditor,  turn  him  into 
the  ranks,  and  bid  him,  as  a  soldier,  bear  our 
ea^e  in  triumph  round  the  globe  I  I  hope  to 
Gm  we  diall  never  have  such  an  abominable 
institution.  But  what,  I  ask  will  be  the  situa- 
tion of  these  States,  organued  as  they  now 
are,  if,  by  the  dissolution  of  our  national  com- 
pact they  be  1^  to  themselves?    What  is  the 


po^bable  result?  We  shall  either  be  the  vic- 
tims of  foreign  intrigue,  and  split  into  factions, 
Ml  under  the  domination -of  a  foreign  power, 
or  else,  after  the  misery  and  torment  of  civil 
war,  become  the  subjects  of  an  usurping  uni- 
tary despot  What  but  this  compact,  what  but 
this  apecific  part  of  it,  can  save  us  from  ruin? 
The  Judicial  power,  that  fortress  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  now  to  be  overturned.  Tes,  with 
honest  AJax,  I  would  not  only  throw  ti  shield 
before  it  I  would  build  around  it  a  wall  of 
brass.  But  I  am  too  weak  to  defend  the  ram- 
part against  the  host  of  assailants.  I  must  call 
to  my  assistance  their  good  sense,  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  virtue.  Do  not,  gentlemen,  suffer 
the  racre  of  pasdon  to  drive  reason  from  her 
seat.  If  this  law  be  indeed  bad,  let  us  join  to 
remedy  the  defects.  Has  it  been  passed  in  a 
manner  which  wounded  your  pride,  or  roused 
your  resentment?  Have,  I  coigure  you,  the 
magnanimity  to  pardon  that  offence.  I  entreat, 
I  implore  you,  to  sacrifice  those  angry  passions 
to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Pour  out  this 
nride  of  opinion  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 
Let  it  be  an  expiatory  libation  for  the  weal  of 
America.  Bo  not,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  suffer 
that  pride  to  plunge  us  all  into  the  abyss  of 
ruin.  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  but  of  little, 
very  little  avail,  whether  one  opinion  or  the 
other  be  right  or  wrong ;  it  will  heal  no  wound& 
it  will  pay  no  debts,  it  will  rebuild  no  ravaged 
towns.  Do  not  rely  on  that  popular  wilL 
which  has  brought  us  frail  beings  into  pditical 
existence.  That  opinion  is  but  a  chiuigeable 
thing.  It  will  soon  change.  This  very  measure 
will  change  it  Tou  will  be  deceived.  Bo  not, 
I  beseech  you.  in  rdiance  on  a  foundation  m> 
frail,  commit  the  dignity,  the  harmony,  the  ex- 
istence of  our  nation  to  the  wild  wind.  Trust 
not  your  treasure  to  the  waves.  Throw  not 
your  compass  and  your  charts  into  the  ocean. 
Do  not  believe  that  its  billows  will  waft  you 
into  port  Indeed,  indeed,  you  will  be  deceiv- 
ed. Oast  not  away  this  only  anchor  of  our 
safety.  I  have  seen  its  progress.  I  know  the 
difficulties  through  which  it  was  obtained:  I 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of 
the  world ;  and  I  declare  to  yon,  that  if  you 
lose  this  charter,  never  I  no,  never  will  yon  get 
another  I  We  are  now,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the 
parting  point  Here,  even  here,  we  stand  on  the 
Drink  of  fkte.  Pause— Pause— For  Heaven's 
sake,  Pause  1 1 
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mSTORICAL  DISOOUBSB. 


This  diflcoarse  was  delivered  befbre  the  Kew 
York  Historical  Societj,  by  ICr.  Morris,  at  their 
annlTersarj  meetlDg,  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
1813* 

Mr.  PsBBiDKinr,  and  GKBTLEicnr  of  thb  Hia- 
TOBiOJLL  Soomtt:  It  was  my  purpose,  in  obey- 
ing your  orders,  to  make  a  sketch  of  oar  his- 
tory from  the  year  1768  to  the  year  1788,  and 
compare  oar  condition  at  the  close  of  two  ric- 
torioos  wars,  in  both  of  which  this  State  was 
distingnished  among  her  brethren  as  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  and  greatest  sufferer.    This  im- 
portant period  of  twenty  years,  marked  by  one 
of  those  evento  on  which  history  delights  to 
dwell,  will,  I  trnst,  be  related  with  philosophic 
impartiality  by  some  fbtore  Hame,  to  amase 
ana  instruct  posterity,  when  then*  ancestors 
shall  have  mouldered  to  dust    Bat  reflection 
told  me  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived.    More- 
over, the  bounds  of  a  discourse  like  this  are  too 
narrow  to  embrace  the  more  prominent  inci- 
dents and  characters.    Another  droumstanoe 
contributed  to  deter  me:  however  rapid  and 
concise  ^e  narrative,  egotism  could  not  wholly 
have  been  avoided.     This  circumstance  not 
only  forbade  the  attempt  first  contemplated, 
but  raised  difficulties  which  I  feared  to  en- 
counter, in  selecting  some  anterior  term.    Con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  with  per- 
sons deeply  engaged  in  those  feuds,  b^  whick 
at  an  early  day,  the  colony  was  agitated,  I 
trembled  lest  duty  and  affection  should  wrong 
the  memory  of  their  foes;  lest  some  incautious 
word  of  praise  or  blame  should  obscure  the  lus- 
tre of  truth.    I  must,  therefore,  entreat  your 
pardon,  that  shunning  wliat  may  t^  deemed 
the  more  proper  course,  I  venture  to  present 
some  reflections  on  prominent  historical  facts 
and  geographical  circumstances  whioh  distin- 
guish our  State. 

On  a  cursory  glance  at  the  nu»  of  North 
America,  our  eye  is  caught  by  that  deep  indent, 
where  Long  Island,  whose  eastern  point  lies 
between  thirty  and  forty  leagues  west  of  the 
south  end  of  Nantucket  shoal,  after  stretching 
thirty  leagues,  on  a  course  but  flfteen  degrees 
to  the  southward  of  west,  is  separated  by  a  deep 
bay  from  the  main  land,  whose  general  direction, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  Hatteras,  is  but  sev- 
enteen degrees  to  the  westward  of  south.  The 
upper  end  of  that  bay,  divided  from  the  lower 
by  Staten  Island,  is  nearest  to  the  valley 
which  embosoms  the  great  lakes,  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  the  Mississippi,  of  any  seaport  on  the 
Atkntic;  and  the  huk  which  intervene  are 
neither  so  numerous,  so  lofty,  nor  so  steep,  as 
those  by  which  other  routes  are  obstructed. 


•  Mr.  Morris  VM,  ftt  this  tlnM,  tb«  lint  TlM-Pnddent  of 
tlM  N«w  Totk  Hittorl«al  Sodetj. 


The  city  of  New  York,  at  the  head  of  thb  bay, 
from  causes  which  will  probably  endnre  as  long 
as  the  earth  itself;  is  ffenerally  aoceasible ;  and 
the  navigation  to  it  is  ft^uently  open  when 
tiiat  of  more  southern  rituations  is  barred  by 
firost  The  channel  on  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  thoa§^  broad  and  deep,  may  be  so  ob- 
structed as  to  fhistrate  hostile  attempts.  Tlie 
other  channel,  whose  mouth  is  two  degrees  to 
the  eastward,  and  therefore  of  eader  and  saftr 
access  hi  daik  bad  weather,  presents  a  securs 
and  pleasantpassage  till  within  ei^t  mOes  of 
this  city.  There  a  rapid  whirlpool  and  pro- 
iecting  rocks,  our  Scylla  and  Charrbdis,  render 
it  so  narrow  and  difficult,  that,  althon^  per- 
fectly safid  at  a'  proper  time,  and  wiUi  a  good 
pilot,  it  may  easdy  be  rendered  too  hazanicNB 
for  an  enemy.  By  the  flrst  of  these  diannefe 
vessels  outward  bound,  within  a  few  boars 
after castingoff  fW>m  their  moorinss,  gidn tht 
open  sea.  By  the  second,  those  which  arrive 
can,  with  common  prudence,  reach  safe  anchor- 
age witiiout  a  pilot;  and  the  distance  fh>m  the 
montii  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other  is  sncii 
that  boUi  cannot  easily  be  blockaded  by  the 
same  squadron.  These  circnmstances  iJooe, 
point  out  New  Toii:  as  a  commercial  em- 
porium. 

But  there  are  others  which  contribute  lai^gdy 
to  the  same  effect.    Beside  many  small  streiunB, 
the  great  Connecticut  Biver  pours  its  waters 
into  the  eastern  channel;    and  the  western 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island  is  washed  by  the 
Hudson,  navigable  fifty  leagues  by  large  ves- 
sels; and  whiU;  is  peculiar  to  this  noble  oand, 
shii^  take  with  them  a  favoring  tide  beyond  all 
the  ranges  of  mountain  east  of  that  great  valley 
already  mentioned,  which  stretches  upward  of 
fburteen  hundred  mUes  in  a  8i)athwe8tem  di- 
rection fW>m  the  island  of  Orleans,  in  the  flt 
Lawrence,  to  the  citv  of  Orleans,  on  the  IGs- 
sissippi.    To  this  valley  an  inland  navigation 
from  the  Hudson,  can  easily  be  extended  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  westward  to  the 
great  lakes,  whose  depth,  whose  extent,  whose 
pellucid  water,  and  whose  fertUe  shores,  are 
unparalleled.    It  is  probable,  that  if  otur  wei^ 
em  hemisphere  had  been  known  to  antiquity, 
those  immortal  bards  who  crowned  tiieir  thun- 
dering Jove  on  the  peak  of  Olympns,  would 
have  reared  to  commerce  a  golden  throne  on 
the  granite  rock  of  Manhattan.    They  might 
have  pictured  her  as  receiving,  in  a  vast  range 
of  magazines,  fh>m  Haerlem  village  roond  to 
Haerlem  cove,  a  distance  of  twen^  mOes,  the 
willing  tribute  of  mankind ;  as  fostering  indus- 
try in  the  remotest  regions;  scattering  on  bar- 
ren shores  that  plenty  which  nature  had  denied; 
(Uspensing  to  millions  the  multiplied  means  of 
ex\Joyment,  and  pouring  the  fiood-tide  of  wealth 
on  tills,  her  favored  land.     Not,  indeed,  that 
weal^  which,  tiie  plunder  of  war  and  the 
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wages  of  vice,  exalts  a  rapacious  head  over  a 
aervUe  crowd;  but  that  honest  wealth,  which, 
aooompaoied  by  freedom  and  justice,  comforts 
the  Deedy,  raises  the  abject,  instmcts  the  igno- 
rant, and  fosters  the  arts.  Such  are  the  oat- 
Hnes  of  a  picture  which,  adorned  by  classic  col- 
oring, might,  with  the  JQiad,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  royal  pupil  by  that  sage  whose 
mind,  acote  and  profound,  was  equally  skilled 
in  moral,  physical,  and  political  science. 

The  first  settlement  of  this  State  coincided 
with  its  natural  advantages.  While  Englishmen 
came  to  America,  either  flying  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal intolerance,  or  pursuing  the  treasure  its 
savages  were  supposed  to  possess;  Dutchmen, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  trade,  instead  of  sit- 
ting down  on  the  skirts  of  tne  new  world, 
boldly  penetrated  to  the  head  navigation  of  the 
Hudson.  They  built  there  a  fort,  in  the  year 
1614,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  that  august  fam- 
ily, whose  talents  and  labors,  in  the  cabinet  and 
tiie  field,  secured  the  liberty  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  Holland,  and  established  the  independence 
of  Europe. 

The  Dutch  exhibited  a  new  and  interesting 
ffl)ectacle.  Near  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
smce,  confederated  with  the  other  ten  provinces 
of  the  low  countries,  they  took  up  arms  to  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  the  inquisition.  Af- 
ter a  struggle  of  thirteen  years,  abandoned  by 
their  associates,  they  had  to  contend  for  civil 
as  well  as  for  religious  liberty,  not  only  agdnst 
their  bigoted  and  bloody  foe,  but  aginnst  their 
former  friends  also;  then  submitted  to  his 
power.  They  had,  for  many  preceding  ages, 
been  free.  The  supreme  authority  belonged  to 
the  States,  who  met  on  their  own  adjournment, 
and  without  whose  consent  neither  laws  could 
be  passed,  nor  taxes  raised,  nor  war  declared.* 
These  privileges,  which  every  sovereign  had 
sworn  to  defend,  were  respected  by  Charles  Y., 
but  formed  no  obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  his 
unfeeling  son.  Thus  the  revolutions,  if  without 
the  violation  of  language  that  term  can  be  so 
applied,  of  Holland,  of  Engknd,  and  of  Amer- 
ica, bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Each  was  a  contest  to  maintain  the  liberty  al- 
ready ei^joyed,  and  defend  it  against  usurpation. 
In  England,  a  powerful  nation,  surroTmded  j>y 
the  sea,  disnussed  their  prince,  and  placed  on 
his  throne,  the  husband  of  his  daughter.  This 
work  was  easy  and  eflfectuaL  In  America,  the 
Inhabitants  of  a  great  continent,  separated  from 
the  invader  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  favored  at 
first  by  the  wishes  and  at  last  by  the  arms  of 
other  nations,  were  successful  after  a  short 
though  severe  struggle.  But  in  the  case  of 
HoU^Dul,  seven  poor  provinces,  whose  surfSace 
(about  eight  and  a  half  million  of  acres)  does 
not  exceed  one  of  our  senatorial  districts,! 
whose  population,  a  century  after  establishing 
tiieir  independence,  and  when  they  had  reached 
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to  the  highest  pdnt  of  proQ>erity,  was  but  two 
million;  about  double  our  present  number. 
These  poor  provinces  sustained  a  conflict  of 
thirty  years  with  the  most  .powerful  nation  in 
Europe.  They  opposed  the  ablest  generals,  at 
the  head  of  the  best  troops  of  that  most  warlike 
age.  An  awful  scene  I  interrupted,  not  dosed, 
in  April,  1609,  by  a  truce  of  twelve  years. 
When  that  expired,  another  contest  ensued  of 
seven  and  Uventy  years.  At  length,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1648,  almost  a  centory,  eighty- 
two  years,  from  the  tune  they  first  took  vp 
arms,  their  independence  was  admowledged  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

It  is  natui-al  here  to  ask,  by  what  miracle  did 
these  feeble  provinces  resist  that  mighty  em- 
pire ?  The  sufficient,  and  only  sufficient  answer, 
is,  bv  the  will  of  Him  who  holds  in  his  hana 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  He  bade  their  gloomy 
climate  produce  a  persevering  people,  whose  in- 
dustry no  toil  could  abate,  whose  fortitude  no 
danger  could  dismay.  He  gave  them  leaders 
sagacious,  intrepid,  active,  unwearied,  incor- 
ruptible. He,  as  01  old,  from  the  eater  brought 
forth  meat,  and  from  the  strong,  sweetness. 
He  gave  them  food  from  a  tempcMstuous  ocean, 
and  treasure  from  the  jaws  of  devouring  des- 
potism. But  i^  with  reverence,  we  seek  those 
causes  to  which  reason  may  trace  events,  we 
shall  find  the  miracle  we  admire  to  have  been 
the  work  of  commerce.  From  the  sea  they 
gathered  meant  to  defend  the  land  against  hos- 
tile armies  on  one  side,  and  against  the  sea  it- 
self on  the  other :  for  the  singularity  of  their 
situaticm  exposed  them,  alike  to  be  inundated 
and  to  be  subdued.  The  sea,  which  threatened, 
and  still  threatens  to  overwhelm  them,  gave 
access  to  the  riches  of  both  the  Indias.  They 
pursued,  along  that  perilous  road,  the  persecu- 
tors of  mankind,  and  wrested  fh>m  their  grasp 
the  unrighteous  plunder  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Thus,  surrounded  by  danger,  impelled  by  want, 
inured  to  toil,  animated  by  exertion,  strength- 
ened by  flaith,  stimulated  by  hope,  and  exalted 
by  religion,  a  few  miserable  fishermen,  scattered 
on  a  sterile  coast,  were  converted  into  a  race 
of  heroes.  They  acquired  power  in  the  strug^e 
for  existence,  and  wealth  under  the  weight  of 
taxation. 

Such,  gentlemen,  were  our  Dutch  ancestors, 
who,  immedi^ely  after  concluding  the  twelve 
years'  truce,  came  hither  and  brou^t  with  them 
their  skill,  their  integrity,  their  liberty,  and 
their  courage.  From  a  sense  of  justice,  that 
animating  soul  of  commerce,  without  which  it 
is  a  dead,  and  must  soon  become  a  corrupt  and 
stinking  carcass,  they  enteved  into  a  treaty 
with  tlM  natives ;  in  whom  they  found  patience, 
fortitude,  and  a  love  of  liberty  like  their  own. 
While  the  seven  United  Provinces,  by  their 
steady  perseverance,  astonished  the  nations  of 
the  east,  our  six  confederate  tribssi  by  their 
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military  prowess,  subdued  those  of  the  west 
The  first  treaty  formed  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  MaanaaS)  or  Mohawks,  has  been  freqnentlj 
renewea;  and  few  treaties  have  been  bettM" 
observed.  The  exedlent  disooorse*  delirered 
to  yon  last  year,  leaves  me  nothing  to  say  of 
those  tribes.  Permit  me,  however,  to  express 
the  astonishment,  in  whieh  yon  will  doubtless 
participate,  that  men,  reputed  to  be  wise  and 
learned,  should  suppose  the  people  of  this  State, 
bom,  brought  up,  and  situated  as  they  are,  can 
be  restrained  from  oommeroial  pursuits. 

Half  a  century  after  Fort  Onmge  was  built, 
Charles  II.  of  England,  within  three  years  from 
his  restoration,  granted  this  State  to  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York ;  and  in  that  year  (1664)  it 
was  conquered  by  the  British  arms.  En^and, 
which  Elizabeth  (after  reigning  near  five-and- 
forty  years)  had  Icrft  in  the  possession  of  peace, 
wealth,  and  g^ory,  passed  two-and-twenty  more 
under  a  conceited  pedant,  powerful  in  words, 
and  poor  in  act  He  had  neither  the  courage 
to  establish,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  abaod<m 
pr^'ogatives,  which,  inconsistent  with  ^e  spirit 
of  his  age  and  country,  became  every  day  more 
and  more  intolemble.  Thus  the  scholastic  im- 
becility of  a  projector  prepared  the  tragic  scene 
in  which  his  son  was  doomed  to  act  and  to 
perish.  A  hideous  scene,  where  the  spectators 
beheld,  with  horror  and  dismay.  Justice  vio- 
lated, honor  polluted,  religion  degraded,  and 
freedom  destroyed.  But  great  <»1mes  were 
palliated,  as  they  were  perpetrated,  by  great 
talents.  The  in&my  of  murder  and  usurpation 
was  ennobled  by  the  swm^  of  victory.  And 
the  multitude,  daziled  by  the  splendor  of  suo- 
cess,  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  virtue  alcme, 
was  blindly  and  basely  offered  at  tiie  shrine  of 
power.  In  seventeen  years  after  (Varies  as- 
cended his  frither's  throne,  he  was  engaged  in 
civil  war.  At  the  dose  of  another  seventeen 
years  he  was  led  to  the  scaffokL  During  nine 
years  the  British  sceptre  was  in  the  iron  gra^ 
of  CromwelL  He  made  the  nations  tremble. 
But  in  less  than  three  years  from  his  decease, 
the  son  of  Oharles  was  restored.  Fortunately 
for  our  freedom,  this  witty  sensualist^  who,  if 
we  are  to  believe  one  of  his  profligate  compan- 
ions^ "  never  said  si  foolish  thing,  and  tiever  did 
a  wise  one,"  although  he  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive, had  not  the  steadiness  to  pursue,  nor  the 
address  to  secure,  the  advantages  of  his  situa- 
tion. He>might  have  put  himself  in  possession 
of  absolute  poww  over  a  nation  inured  to  war, 
and  naturally  brave.  He  might  have  held  in 
his  hand  the  fhte  of  Europe.  He  might  have 
been  the  rival  of  Louis  the  Fourteentii ;  per^ 
haps  his  superior.  Instead  of  this,  he  baselr 
became  his  pensioner,  and  in  that  mean  condi- 
tion waged  war  with  the  United  Netheriands. 
But  a  majority  of  his  Parliament,  too  wise  to 
be  decdved,  too  brave  to  be  intimidated,  too 
honest  to  be  seduced,  obliged  him  to  make 
peace,  by  withholding  the  means  to  make  war. 
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The  first  of  these  wars  was  terminated  in  Qxm 
years  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  which  gaveKew 
York  to  the  British  crown,  the  26th  of  Januarr, 
1667. 

After  a  licentious  reign  of  near  two-md- 
twenty  years,  the  throne  of  in^orious  Charies 
was  mounted  by  his  buoted  brother  James; 
who.  crowned  in  1684,  n&^  to  France  in  168a 
Hall  a  century  had  ekpsed,  from  the  time  irbes 
Oharles  the  First  made  his  lavish  levy  of  ship 
money,  to  the  accession  of  his  son  James.  In 
the  former  half  of  this  p^od  the  £iu^  oha^ 
acter  was  degraded  by  hypocrisy  and  crim&  ia 
the  latter  by  impiety  and  vice.  During  the  nnt 
five-and-twenty  years,  we  had  no  connection 
with  them.  On  the  contrary,  for  two  jean, 
from  1652  to  ^654,  there  was  war  between 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  States  General  Jkr- 
ing  the  last  five-and-twen^,  we  were  seoored 
against  the  contagion  of  their  immorality,  Ifj 
distance,  by  poverl^,  and  by  the  simple  man- 
ners and  habits  whu^  duuncterixed  our  Dntdi 
ancestors.  8ix  years  after  New  York  was  ceded 
to  Charles  the  Second,  it  was  retaken  by  tbe 
Dutch,  but  restored  to  En^^d  the  9th  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  next  year  (1674)  by  the  trea^<tf 
Westminster.  In  littie  more  than  fifteen  jean 
from  that  period,  an  insurrection  under  Leider 
took  this  city  for  Kins  William;  whose  var 
with  France  (terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Bys^ 
wick,  in  160T) lasted  eight  year&  Afteraahort 
breathing  of  four  years,  however,  it  was  renew- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centoiy,  and 
laired  thirteen  years  more ;  till,  at  lengtbr  tbe 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  on  the  11th  of  A^  1714^ 
followed  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  m  hmsX 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  Louis  XIV .  on  the  ntrt 
of  September  in  the  next  year,  gave  to  oar 
country  a  more  durable  repose.  For  thoof^  B 
might  have  been  imagined  that  our  distance 
and  our  inrngn^cance  would  have  secured  ns^ 
a  lowly  bush,  from  tempests  which  tore  tbe 
tops  of  loftv  trees ;  yet,  bordering  as  we  do  on 
Canada,  so  long  as  IVance  continued  in  ponee- 
sion  of  that  province,  every  war  in  whicb  abe 
was  engaged  with  England,  laid  waste  oar  fron- 
tiers, and,  calling  forth  every  effort  for  tb«ir 
defence,  exhausted  our  resources.  From  tbii 
rapid  sketch,  gentiemen,  it  appears  that^  ^' 
dren  of  commerce,  we  were  rocked  in  the  cra- 
dle of  war,  and  sucked  the  principles  of  liber^ 
with  our  mothers'  milk.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  long  before  that  controversy  which  r^ 
the  British  empire  asunder,  in  dispates  with 
royal  aovernors  attempting  to  8tret<m  aniboritT^ 
beyond  its  just  bounds,  there  was  a  steadj  q|- 
peaL  by  our  ftitiiers,  to  the  princqxles  on  wbm 
theBe^ and  British  patnots  reUed  in  tb<nr 
q>position  to  Iramny. 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  <^  Nants,  in  t» 
year  168S,  drove  many  French  protestanto  tn 
seek  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  and  OoTernnr 
Hunter,  in  the  year  ITIO,  brought  with  bun  a 
number  of  palatines.  Thus  our  ancestiy  niaX 
be  traced  to  four  nati<ms,  the  Dutch,  the  Bn^ 
ish,  Uie  French,  and  the  German.   It  v<^ 
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bftve  been  rtraage  had  a  people  so  fbimed, 
been  tinted  wHh  national  pnjndiee.  Far  from 
it  We  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  flay  so,  bom 
eoemopolite ;  and  poflsesa,  without  effort,  what 
others  can  with  difficulty  acquire  by  mnoh 
travel  and  great  expense.  Bat  aa  no  earthly 
good  is  pure,  so  this  equal  respect  and  regard 
for  strangers  diminishes  the  preference  to  na- 
tiTes,  on  occasions  where  natives  ought  to  be 
prderred ;  and  impairs  the  activity,  if  not  the 
strength,  while  it  removes  the  blindness  of 
parotic  sentiment  In  like  manner,  it  may  be 
numbered  among  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
that  a  libendity  which  extend  to  foreign  cor- 
respondents, the  gentle  appellation  of  friend, 
enoouraffes  the  growth  of  general  benevolence. 
It  is  at  the  same  lime  to  be  lameiited,  that  with 
tills  anuable  sentiment  is  connected,  a  fondness 
for  the  fashions  and  productions  of  foreign 
countries  which  is  injurious  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners.  But,  from  the  combined 
operation  of  these  causes,  the  emigrant  fi*om 
every  nation  finds  himself  here  at  home.  Na- 
tives of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Apen- 
nines, the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  as  well  as  those  who  inhabit 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  the  Thames,  the 
Seine,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Danube,  meeting 
here,  see  in  each  other  the  faces  of  foUow- 
eoontrymen.  It  results,  from  our  mixed  popu- 
lation, tiiat  he  who  wishes  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  tibe  various  languages  and  manners  of 
mankind,  need  not  ramble  mto  distant  regions. 
He,  also,  who  would  trace  up  society  to  its  ori- 
gin, can  here  behold  it  in  the  rudest  condition. 
He  can  safely  shut  the  volumes  of  philosophic 
dreaming,  and  look  into  the  book  of  nature 
which  lies  open  before  him.  Ethical  reasoning 
may  here  be  raised  on  the  foundation  of  fciot 
If  it  be  admitted,  as  a  principle  in  the  natural 
history  of  animals,  that  the  state  in  which  a 
particular  species  of  them  is  most  powerful  and 
abundant,  is  the  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and 
therefore  its  natural  state,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  that  in  which 
tiiey  have  the  most  activity,  strength,  and 
beauty.  If  this  conclusion  be  iust,  we  need 
but  open  our  eyes  on  our  savage  brethren  to  be 
eonvinced,  by  a  comparison  of  th^n  with  civil- 
ized man,  that  in  so  far  as  regards  our  own 
ipecies,  ^e  state  of  nature  and  of  society  are 
one  and  the  same.  The  half-naked  Indian,  who 
now  sits  shivering  on  the  banks  of  Niagara, 
while  he  views  that  stupendous  cataract,  may 
view  also  the  ships,  the  houses,  the  dothin^ 
and  arms  of  his  civitized  fellow-creatures,  and 
hear  the  thunders  of  their  cannon  roar  louder 
than  the  torrent  If  he  compares  his  feeble 
means  and  wretched  condition  with  their  power 
•ud  wealth,  he  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  his 
great  inferiority.  And  much  more  wUl  civil- 
ized man,  who,  daring  death  at  the  caU  of  duty, 
not  only  spares  an  unresisting  fbe,  but  sooliies 
his  distress,  relieves  his  wants,  and  heals  his 
wonnds— much  more  will  he  feel  superiority 
over  the  savage  hunter  of  men,  whose  rule  of 


war  is  general  daughter ;  whose  trophies  are 
torn  bleeding  fh)m  the  skulls  of  women  and 
childrmi,  and  who  gluts  his  ferocity  by  the  tor- 
ture of  helpless  prisoners.  The  civilised  man 
wiU  pereeive,  also,  if  historr  has  occupied  his 
attention,  by  comparing  the  laws  oi  ancient  and 
modem  war,  the  influence,  and,  in  that  influ* 
ence,  the  truth  of  our  hc^y  religion.  If  it  be 
true  that  one  great  end  of  history  is  to  com- 
municate a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and,  by 
making  man  ao<^uainted  with  his  species,  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  that  most  important 
science,  the  knowledge  of  himself;  we  may  be 
permitted  to  believe  that  a  faithfbl  narrative 
of  deeds  done  by  our  fatiiers  wiU  eminentlv 
merit  a  studious  regard.  The  comparison  whid^ 
will,  obtrusively,  present  itself  betwe^i  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  toe  various  oolomsts,  the  emi- 

Cts  from  £unH>e,  and  the  troqra  of  dif* 
it  nations,  will  display  a  more  perfect  pio> 
ture  of  our  species  than  can  easily  be  delineated 
on  any  other  historical  canvas  Neither  will 
the  strong  lineaments  ci  character  be  wanting. 
Those  arduous  droumstances  which  marked  our 
origin^  and  impeded  our  growth ;  those  ravage* 
to  which  we  were  expoMd,  not  only  until  tiie 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  but  in  the  war  from  1744 
to  1748,  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
OhapeUe;  in  that  which  began  in  1755  and 
ended  in  1760  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
in  our  war  with  Great  Britain,  from  April, 
1775,  to  November,  1768 ;  above  all,  the  per- 
severing efforts  to  defend  our  countiy,  in  that 
long  period  of  near  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years  fh>m  the  first  settlement  by  ^e  Dutch  in 
1614,  to  the  time  when  this  city  was  evacuated 
by  the  British  in  the  dose  of  1768,  during 
which  there  was  little  repose  (except  in  a  ^ace 
of  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  and  the  war  of  1744)  brought 
forth  men  worthy  of  req>ectful  imitation,  and 
formed  the  mass  of  our  citizens  to  the  hardi- 
hood of  military  Hfe;  notwithstanding  a  soil 
and  climate  which,  teeming  with  abundance, 
tempt  to  the  enjoyment  of  ease  mad  luxury. 

May  we  not  be  permitted,  also,  to  bl^ieve 
that  they  are  by  nature  brave  t  Pardon,  gen- 
tlemen, a  digression  which,  though  it  should 
conclude  noUiing,  may  fdrnish  amusement — 
perhaps  reflection.  He  who  virits  the  nations 
which  Tacitus  and  OsBsar  have  described,  will 
be  struck  with  a  resemblance  between  those 
who  now  inhabit  particular  districts,  and  those 
who  dwelt  there  so  many  centuries  ago.  Not- 
withstanding the  wars  and  conquests  whidi 
have  laid  waste,  depopulated,  and  repeopled 
Europe ;  notwithiBtandinff  the  changes  of  gov«> 
emment,  and  those  whi<ui  have  been  wro^t 
by  the  decline  and  by  the  advance  of  society 
and  the  arts;  notwithstanding  the  differenoea 
of  religion,  and  the  diflBsrence  of  manners  re- 
sulting ttom  all  other  dreomstances ;  still  Uie 
same  distinctive  traits  ^of  character  appear. 
Similar  bodies  are  animated  by  similar  souls. 
We  flnd,  also,  extending  our  view  a  little  further 
east)  and  taking  in  a  Itfger  snr&ce  <tf  the  globe, 
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that  peodiarities  In  drfl  ertabUdmient  uid 
poUUoal  (M^ftnixation,  ocMre^KXidiiiff  with  the 
peonliarities  of  nalioiuil  character,  h>Te,  from 
the  earliest  agea^  distinguished  those  regions. 
We  find  that  the  attempt  of  tjrants  to  eatah- 
Ush  deepotinn,  in  some  comitriea,  was  freqnentljr 
haffled ;  while  the  endearor  of  patriots  to  secure 
freedom,  in  others,  was  eqnally  finitless.  He 
who  considers  the  changes  wrought  hy  the  tide 
of  time  on  the  face  of  our  glohe,  this  solid  earth 
itself  altematelT  raised  ahove  the  ocean  or 
plunged  heneath  its  waves,  and  perceives  those 
peculiarities  of  form  and  mind,  which  remain 
unchanged  through  such  a  long  succession  of 
generations,  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  of 
Uie  simple  Indian,  who,  pressed  to  s^  the  pos- 
session of  his  tribe,  replied,  **  We  grew  out  of 
this  ground.  In  its  bosom  our  fathers  repose. 
What!  Shall  we  call  upon  their  honest  Shall 
we  bid  them  arise  and  go  with  us  to  a  strange 
land?" 

We,  gentlemen,  grew  out  of  this  same  ground 
with  our  Indian  predecessors.  Have  we  not 
some  traits  to  marl:  our  common  origin?  This 
question  will  be  answered  with  more  precision, 
when,  after  the  Ii^mc  of  centuries^  the  blood  oi 
our  progenitors,  operating  with  less  fSoroe,  the 
changes  produced,  not  aaly  in  man,  but  in  other 
ani^ials,  by  that  unknown  canse  which  exhibits 
a  peculiar  race  in  each  particular  country,  shall 
be  more  fully  diiiplayed.  Let  us,  however,  col- 
lect the  fSacts  which  now  present  themselves. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  newly-discovered 
America  was  the  Indian  canoe.  Its  slender  and 
elegant  form,  its  ri4>id  movement,  its  capacity  to 
bear  burdens  and  resist  the  rage  of  biUows  and 
torrents,  excited  no  small  degree  of  admiration 
for  the  skill  by  which  it  was  constructed. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  ships  of 
America  were  equally  admired  in  the  ports  of 
ffreat  naval  powers,  for  their  lightness,  their 
beauty,  the  velocity  with  which  they  sail,  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  managed*  Nauti- 
cal architecture  may  be  ccMisidered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  mechanic 
knowledge.  The  higher  <»rder  of  mathematic 
science  has  been  called  into  act  for  its  advance- 
ment And  certainly  a  line  of  battie  ship  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  enffines  that  was  ever 
ftramed.  In  comparison  with  it,  the  ancient  in- 
ventions, for  defence  or  destruction,  dwindle 
almost  to  insignificance.  And  yet  our  untu- 
tored ship  buflders  have,  by  the  mere  force  of 
ffenius,  excelled  their  European  brethren  in  this 
diflicult,  c(»nplex  art  So  great  is  the  differ- 
ence, that  ctuldren  distinguish,  at  first  sight, 
the  American  ship  ascendmg  the  Elbe  to  Ham- 
burgh, a  city  of  considerable  trade  IcMiff  before 
Columbus  was  bom.  Again:  We  find  among 
our  savage  tribes  the  CMnmemoration  of  events 
by  painting;  rude,  indeed,  but  more  distinct 
than  in  ower  barbarous  nations.  ICay  I  not 
remark  that  an  American  is  at  the  head  of  that 
art  in  England,  and  that  many  others,  who 
excel  in  it,  drew  their  first  breath  on  our  shores. 
Again:  Let  me  recall,  gratiemen,  to  your  reool- 


lectioB,  that  Uoody  Md  in  which  Heddaer 
felL  Thtt«  was  found  the  Indian  and  the  wbite 
man,  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobtwk,  tkir 
left  hand  clenched  in  each  other^s  bsur.  tht 
right  grasping,  in  a  gripe  of  death,  the  knife 

Sunged  in  each  other^s  bosom.  Thus  they  Itj 
owning.  Africa  presents  a  number  of  nstioos, 
like  tiiose  of  America,  undviliied.  But  how 
differentl  I  will  not  say  inferior,  for  thej  iIm 
have  excellence  peculiar  to  themBelTes.  Tbej 
are  not,  indeed,  either  painters  or  builden;  \ni 
nowhere,  not  even  in  Italy,  is  the  taste  for 
muac  more  universaL 

If  we  believe,  with  Frederick  the  Of«it, 
that  reascMi  and  experience  are  the  cmtdws  ot 
which  men  halt  along  in  the  pursuit  of  tnA^ 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  tilie  ud  of  what  is 
known  about  the  Indian  character  and  hiatoiy, 
in  order  to  draw  the  horosc(^  of  our  oooatiy. 
What  is  the  statesman's  business?  If  fotoritj 
were  known,  the  simplest  which  can  be  aai- 
gined.  F(Nr,  as  in  reading  Virgil  we  find  the 
verse  so  smooth  that  every  s<£dar  thinb  h» 
could  easily  make  as  good ;  so,  in  ^anoiog  I0 
eye  along  the  pajge  of  hirtory,  an  indoleni 
reader  figures  to  himself  that  he  too  could  bea 
prince  of  Orange,  a  Walsinffham,  a  Biehdieo. 
And  BO,  indeed,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  mI/- 
command,  common  pradenoe,  and  conmn 
sense,  could  he  see  into  futurity,  and  penetnte 
the  thoughts  of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  set. 
But  there  lies  the  difllculty. 

Let  us  see,  then,  whether  some  other  charac- 
teristic of  the  aborigines  may  not  open  to  ns  a 
view  of  ourselves,  and  the  perspective  of  <wr 
country.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the 
Dutch,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  Indian  tribei 
free.  They  were  subiect  neither  to  princee  nor 
to  nobles.  The  Mc^wks  had  not,  like  the 
Romans,  naturalised  those  whom  they  sobdoed. 
It  was  a  federal  nation,  a  federal  governmeBt, 
a  people  as  f^  as  the  air  they  breiihed;  aeate, 
dexterous,  eloquent,  subde,  brave.  Thejhad 
more  of  the  Grecian  than  of  the  Roman  cfaa^ 
acter.  The  most  stron^y  mariced,  perfasM  of 
their  moral  features,  was  a  high  sense  or  per- 
sonal independence.  Is  it  not  likdy  that  thii 
may  be  the  character  of  our  chUdren^s  chUdreot 
ICay  we  not  hope  that  the  liberty  to  which  ve 
were  bred,  will  be  ei^oyed  and  preserved  by 
them  ?  It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowlednd,  that 
an  extent  so  vast  as  that  ci  the  United  btatei  is 
less  favorable  to  fireedom  than  a  more  eoBfised 
domain,  and  i^ves  reason  to  apprehend  the 
establi^ment  of  m<Hiarohy.  Moreover,  tbe 
anxious  patriot  may  well  tremble  at  the  pre? a- 
lenoe  of  faction,  at  the  attempts  to  proetrate 
law,  and  at  those  absurd  prindples  of  nob 
power,  as  wildly  preached  by  some  as  ther  are 
wickedly  practised  by  others.  Still  tb«e  » 
ground  of  h<^>e.  Still  it  is  permitted  to  belieTe, 
that  those  who  pursue  despotic  power,  akvig 
the  beaten  path  of  democracy,  and  eipeet  to 
establish  their  dominion  over  the  pe(^  by 
fiattering  the  populace,  will  be  soray  diaa^ 
pointed.    The  soul  of  this  nation  cannot  be  nb- 
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daed.  Neither  will  those  who  tread  the  soil  in 
which  the  Mohawks  are  entombed  submit  to  be 
daves. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  that  ideas  of  this  sort 
are  treated  as  visionary  speculations.     When 
the  great  Chatham,  in  January,  1775,  having 
moved    an  address  for  recalling  the  British 
troops  from  Boston,  said,  in  a  speech  which  will 
ever  do  honor  both  to  his  eloquence  and  dis- 
cernment, "America,  insulted  with  an  armed 
force,  irritated  with  a  hostile  army  before  her 
ejes,  her  concessions,  if  von  could  force  them,- 
would  be  susnicious  and  insecure.    Bilt  it  is 
more  than  eviaent  that  you  cannot  force  them 
to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.    It  is 
impossible.    We  ourselves  shall  be  forced  ulti- 
mately to  retract    Let  us  retract  while  we 
can ;  not  when  we  must    I  repeat  it,  my  lords, 
we  shall  one  day  be  forced  to  undo  these  vio- 
lent, oppresMve  acts.    They  must  be  repealed. 
You  will  repeal  them.    I  pledge  myself  for  it, 
that  yon  will  in  the  end  repem  them.    I  stake 
my  reputation  on  it    I  will  consent  to  be  taken 
for  an  idiot  if  they  are  not  repealed.^*    When 
the  venerable  statesman  thus  poured  for&  pro- 
phetic eloquence,  the  wise  ones  of  that  day, 
exulting  in  "  a  little  brief  authoi^ty,''  shrugged 
up  their  shoulders,  and  said,  with  a  sneer  of 
affected  commiseration,  poor  did  peer  I  he  has 
outlived  his  understanding.    In  fancy,  to  be 
sure,  he  is  young  and  wild,  but  reason  is  gone ; 
he  dotes.    So,  too,  in  the  height  of  Gallio 
frenzy,  there  was  a  cry  ridsed  to  hunt  down 
those  who,  reasoning  and  reflecting,  foresaw 
and  foretold  a  milita^  despotism  as  the  naturiJ, 
the  necessary  result  of  such  unexampled  atroci- 
ties.   It  became  a  fashion  to  speak  of  those 
who  warned  their  country  against  the  contam- 
inating touch,  the  infectious  breath  of  licentious 
pollution,  as  enemies  of  liberty,  as  mad  with 
aristocratic  notions,  as  whimsical  and  fantastic. 
But  now  the  predictions  of  Chatham  and  of 
Borke  are  verihed.    And  it  may  now  be  asked, 
where  are  the  men  who  called  those  eloquent 
sages  fools?    They  are  precisely  where  Chat- 
hun,  who  knew  mankind,  would  have  predict- 
ed.   They  are  in  authority,  and  ei\joy  the  blind 
confidence  of  disciples,  who,  when  their  mas- 
ters shall  have  blundered  on  ninety  and  nine 
tunes  more,  will  most  faithfully  adhere  to  them 
in  their  hundredth  blunder. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  I  take  leave  to 
observe  that  our  State  wul  support  a  population 
of  four  millions.  Already  it  exceeds  nine  hundred 
thousand  white  inhabitants,  although  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  but  little  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  When,  therefore,  the  salubrity 
of  our  climate,  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  con- 
venient situations  for  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  our  advantageous  position  for  trade, 
are  considered,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
period  not  distant  when  we  shall  count  four 
million  inhabitants :  and,  certainly,  our  wealth, 
if  we  are  blest  by  a  good  {pvemment^  must 
keep  pace  with  our  populatum.  New-Tork, 
oonnected  with  her  eastern  brethren  and  New- 


Jersey,  had,  in  1810,  more  than  two  million 
and  a  half  of  white  inhabitants ;  wherefore  we 
may  reas<mably  conclude,  that  in  half  a  century 
they  will  ccmtain  eight  millions ;  for  in  1700 
their  number  was  short  of  one  million  and  a 
hal^  and  in  1800  was  near  two;  having  in- 
creased about  one  third  in  each  term  of  ten 
years,  but  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  whole 
term  of  twenty  years,  viz.  from  1,476,681  to 
2,697, 684.  Though  not  distingui^ed  as  a  man- 
ufacturing people,  yet^  judging  by  those  fruits 
which  the  inventive  genius  of  our  fellow  citi- 
lens  has  produced,  we  may  reasonably  foster, 
even  in  that  respect^  exulting  expectations. 
Numerous  on  land,  we  are  not  strangers  at  sea. 
Our  country  abounds  in  iron,  and  the  use  of  it 
is  not  unknown  to  her  children. 

If^  then,  monarchy  and  aristocracy  establish 
themselves  in  other  portions  of  America ;  if  the 
variously-colored  population  of  States  in  which 
domestic  slavery  prevails,  should  be  condemned 
to  civil  and  political  slavery ;  if  they  should  be 
subjected  to  haughty  caciques,  let  us  hope  that 
here  we  may  be  led  by  the  council  of  our 
sachems.  Let  it  not  however,  be  supposed, 
that  a  breach  of  the  federal  compact  is  intended : 
for,  setting  aside  all  attachment  to  national 
union,  so  essential  to  public  tranquiUitv,  if  a  sep- 
aration of  the  States  were  contemplated,  the 
Delaware  would  not  be  chosen  as  their  boun- 
dary. But  when  the  great  extent  of  our  coun- 
try ;  when  the  violence  of  rash  men ;  when  the 
dimgerous  inequality  of  civil  condition ;  when 
the  contempt  which  some  express  for  others, 
alarm  those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
liberty,  it  is  natural  to  look  about  and  inquire, 
if  there  be  no  asylum  to  which  freedom  may 
fly  when  driven  from  her  present  abode.  In 
such  moments  of  anxious  solicitude,  it  is  no 
small  consolation  to  believe,  that  here,  what- 
ever may  be  her  fate  elsewhere — ^here,  gentle- 
men, her  temple  will  stand  on  a  foundation  im- 
movable. Here  we  have,  at  this  moment,  more 
free  citizens  than  the  whole  union  could  boast 
of  in  1776.  And  here,  I  fondly  hope— here,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  spirit  of  1776  stul  glows  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 

It  is  among  the  circumstances  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked,  in  Uiis  general  view  of 
our  history,  that  the  practice  of  law  has  been 
strictly  modelled  on  that  which  prevails  in 
what  we  formerly  called  our  mother  country; 
that  land  of  good  nature  and  good  sense  fhHn 
which  we  learned  the  roost  useftil  lessons  of 
our  lives :  our  liberty,  our  laws,  and  our  religion. 
Wits  mav  toaS  at  the  pedantry  of  special  pkad- 
ing,  the  barbarous  phrasecdo^  of  lawyers,  and 
stern  severity  of  Judges,  who,  trampling  on  the 
flowers  oi  eloquence,  check  babbling,  and  eon- 
fine  the  bar  within  the  bounds  of  strict  logic ; 
but  those  who  think,  will  perceive,  that  h)a»- 
much  as  things  are  expressed  by  words,  precise 
expressions  can  only  be  efibcted  by  words  of  es- 
tablished ^gnification;  and  since  t\»  rule  of 
conduct  cannot  be  a{^Iied  until  the  HMt  be  e»> 
tabUshed,  it  is  a  {Hrerequisite  that  Bucii  pi<M&M 
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aasertioiL  be  made  by  the  one  party,  and  radi 
precise  negaUon  by  the  other,  as  distlDotly  to 
•tate  the  &cis  to  be  asoertatned.  The  jndgea 
of  fact  can  then  aoourately  determine  on  its 
existence ;  and,  that  done,  the  Jndges  of  law  can 
apply  the  rule.  Every  case,  so  a^fod^ed,  will 
serve  as  a  role  for  eases  which  may  aiWward 
arise ;  and  thus  the  general  prindples  of  natural 
justice,  the  maxims  of  ancient  usage,  and  the 
positive  ii^Junctions  or  inhiMtions  of  legislative 
providence,  are  extended  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  human  actions  and  relations ;  so  that  liberty 
and  prq)erty  are  secured.  Nor  is  it,  as  many 
have  hastily  supposed,  an  evil,  that  law  is  ei  - 
pensive  to  suitors :  for,  as  £ftr  as  the  emitor  him- 
self is  concerned,  by  deterring  him  from  litiga- 
tion, it  strengthens,  if  his  cause  be  good,  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence,  and  enforces,  if  bad, 
the  duty  of  justice.  By  lessening  the  number 
of  suits,  it  diminishes  the  causes  of  discord. 
Trifling  {injuries,  which,  if  unnoUced,  would 
soon  be  forgotten,  may,  by  a  vindictive  spirit, 
be  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  sepa- 
rate families  for  more  than  one  generation. 
Moreover,  this  great  expense  of  law  is  a  great 
public  econcHny :  for  when  cheap  lawyers,  mul- 
tiplying trivial  causes,  crowd  tribunals  with  a 
host  of  jurors,  parties,  witnesses,  and  their  need- 
Ail  attendants,  many  fields  lie  uncultivated, 
many  workshops  are  neglected,  and  habits  of 
idleness  and  dissipation  are  acquired,  to  the 
manifest  ii^Jury  and  impoverishment  of  the  re- 
public. 

Is  it  a  suggestion  of  fancy :  or  am  I  warrant- 
ed in  supposing  that  rigid  practice  of  law  may 
give  somewhat  of  precision  to  general  modes  of 
thinking ;  that  it  may  even  render  conversation 
less  difi'usive,  and  therefore  more  instructive; 
that  the  accuracy  of  fcn^nsic  argument  may 
communicate  vigor  to  parliamentary  debate; 
that  the  deep  sense  and  grave  deportment  of 
the  bench  and  bar  may  have  imparted  to  our 
character  more  of  solidity  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  possessed  ?  This  dty  was  long  the 
head  quarters  of  a  British  army ;  and  fiamiliar 
intercourse  with  officers,  many  of  Whom  were 
men  of  family  and  fashion,  while  it  gave,  pw- 
hapfi,  a  little  of  that  lustre  and  polish  which 
distinguish  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  could 
not  but  dispose  young  people  to  levitjr  and 
mirth,  more  than  is  suitea  to  the  condition  of 
those  who  must  earn  their. living  by  tiieir  in- 
dustry. Man  is  aaimitative  animal.  Not  only 
his  deportment,  his  language,  and  his  manners, 
but  even  his  morals  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
on  his  companions.  Let  us  suppose  two  indi- 
viduals, of  twin  resemblance  as  to  intellectual 
disposition  and  power,  one  of  them  frequently 
attending  on  courts  of  strict  nractioe,  the  other 
on  those  where  lengthened  acclamation  wears 
oat  tedious  days  on  questions  of  trifiing  import: 
would  not  the  latter  slide  into  a  loose  mode 
both  id  thinking  and  speaking;  might  he  not 
conceive  that  to  talk  long  is  to  talk  well ;  might 
he  not  attend  too  much  to  the  melody  of  pe- 
riods, too  little  to  the  pre<»sioa  of  thought; 


might  he  not,  at  lenglii^  be  exposed,  from  in- 
dulging the  habit  of  loose  thinking,  to  tiie  dan- 
ger of  loose  actingf  It  requires  accnraoy  of 
investigatioa  and  deaniess  of  perception  to 
distinguish  right  fhim  wrong,  when,  in  doubt- 
ful circumstances,  sdf  interest  is  ooncemed. 
A  man,  therefore,  may  easily  be  induced  to  ^ 
wrong,  in  c(»npliance  with  what  he  feels  to  be 
his  intereet,  when  he  thinks  it  may  be  right ; 
eq)eeially,  when  he  thinks  that  those  who  are 
to  judge  may  be  prevaUed  on  to  decide  in  his 
fovor.  Is  there  not,  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
to  suppose,  that  he  whose  course  of  life  has  led 
him  to  scenes  of  sharp  inquiry ;  who  has  listen- 
ed to  amunents  of  precise  logic ;  who  has  par- 
ticipated in  decisions  of  legal  strictness ;  is  there 
not  reason  to  believe,  that  this  man  will  use  a 
diction  more  concise,  possess  a  judment  more 
acute,  and  observe  a  more  correct  une  of  con- 
duct t 

These  probable,  or,  at  least,  possible  efifects 
of  forensic  accuracy,  may  be  increased,  or  di- 
minished, or  destroyed,  by  the  CTer-Taiying 
circumstances  of  our  civil  and  social  ecmdition. 
Nay,  their  very  existoice  may  be  questioned, 
or  attributed  to  other  causes.  Talents  and 
habits  of  observatioh  must  be  exercised  to 
make  the  due  investigation.  But  there  is  one 
important  consequence  which  cannot  easfly  be 
overiooked  or  assigned  to  any  other  canse:  I 
allude  to  the  value  of  property  in  this  State; 
and  merely  mention  it,  because  detailed  obser- 
vations would  be  tedious — perhaps  invidious. 
Permit  m^  however,  to  notice  the  more  prom- 
inent reasons  why  it  must  produce  diat  efPtc^ 
in  the  political  associations  of  mankind.  It  h 
evident,  at  the  first  blush,  that  a  purdhaser  of 
land  will  give  more  for  a  good  than  for  a  donbt- 
M.  title;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  titles 
must  be  less  secure  where  scope  is  given  to  de- 
clamation, than  where  strict  pnaetice  and  dose 
logic  M*e  required.  If  we  look  a  little  nearer, 
we  flhall  perceive  a  more  extensive  consequence. 
The  creditor  who  is  certain  of  getting  spee^ly 
what  is  due  to  him,  provided  die  debtor  pos- 
sess sufficient  property,  will  be  more  liberal  cf 
credit  than  where  the  recovery  of  debts  is  te- 
dious and  uncertain.  But  credit  is  equivalent 
to  money,  and,  like  money,  not  only  enhances 
the  price  of  property,  bu^  obviating  the  want 
of  money,  becomes,  to  the  nation  in  whidi  H 
prevails,  a  substitute  for  that  intrinsic  value, 
part  of  their  capita  stock,  which  would,  other- 
wise, be  sent  abroad  to  procure  the  predoos 
metals. 

InduM  me,  gentlemen,  while  on  ttiis  subject 
in  another  observation.  The  more  strict  and 
regular  ih  the  practice  of  law,  the  greater  is  our 
certainty  that  the  guilty  will  be  punished ;  and, 
of  necessary  consequence,  that  the  innoo^it 
will  be  protected.  The  law,  when  it  is  a  terror 
to  evil  doers,  is  the  safeguard  not  only  ci  pro- 
perty but  of  lif^  and  of  that  whidi  wise  and 
virtuous  cittaens  Talue  more  than  Iife-4t  is  the 
protector  of  liberty.  Where  the  law  is  supreme, 
eveiy  one  may  do  whet  it  permits  without  foar ; 
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and  frooi  thU  hnppj  ocnkUtion  arisM  that^habit 
(^  order  which  seouree  the  puUio  peace.  But 
whea  an/  man,  or  aseodation  of  men,  can  ex- 
ercise discretionary  power  over  others,  there  is 
an  end  of  that  liberty  which  onr  fathers  en- 
joyed, and  for  which  their  sons  bled.  When- 
ever snch  an  association,  asenminf  to  be  the 
people,  nndertake  to  govern  according  to  their 
will  and  pleasore,  the  republic  whidbi  sobmits; 
nay,  the  republic  which  does  not  immediately 
sabdoe  and  destroy  them,  is  in  the  steep  down- 
hill road  to  despotism.  I  cannot  here,  gentle- 
men, help  congratulating  you  on  the  high  stand- 
log  of  our  city  during  kte  events,  anbd  adding 
my  feeble  ai^robation  to  the  full  applause  so 
Justly  bestowed  on  its  magistrates.  To  say 
more  might  look  like  adulation.  To  say  less 
would  be  a  want  of  gratitude. 

Among  the  singularities  of  our  history,  is  the 
slow  prog^ress  of  population,  previous  to  the 
year  178d,  compared  with  that  of  other  States. 
Jamestown,  in  Virginia,  was  founded  in  1607, 
Quebec  in  1608,  New  York  in  1615,  New  Ply- 
mouth in  1620.  Thus,  in  the  short  space  c^ 
fourteen  years,  these  different  plantations  of 
mankind  were  made.  The  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  undertaken  fUU  sixtv  years  later: 
and  yet  at  the  commencement  of  Um  war  for 
defence  of  our  riffhts,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  after  ttie  first  settlement  of  New 
Ptymoutii,  and  only  ninety-four  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  the  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  congressional  estimate, 
was,  of 

Tkd  KMtem  StetM)  mcdMlte  of  y«rm<Mit,  umAr  at  TS 

Tkttt  «f  N«w  York,  YMVumt.  and  N«w  Jertej,  88 

TW  of  PennsTlTanU  and  Delaware,       ...  ST 

AadthatofMaiylaadaiuiyirgtiila,        ...  M 

^  TogethM,  aoo 

Moreorer,  according  to  that  estimate,  tiie  pro- 
portion Of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  was, 

TltslBl*, 44 

PeBnsTtraaia,      ......  88 

New  Yock,  indadiog  YemMNit,        .       .  8S 

Togeflier,^ 

But  Virginia  had  been  planted  168  years,  New 
York  160.  and  Pennsylvania  only  94,  which 
gives  a  proportion  to 

Tli«iiita,«f 88 

PeBBarlTaala, 88 

ABdNewYork, » 

So  that  the  nopulation  of  Virginia  had  advanc- 
ed, comparea  with  the  term  of  settlement,  5, 
and  Pennsylvania  11,  whUe  New  York  was  de- 
ficient 16.  The  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  warm- 
^  with  that  attachment  to  their  country  so 
honorable  to  man,  attributed  their  superior 
prosperity  to  natural  and  moral  advantages 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  possess. 
^^  supposed  their  cUmate  more  mild  than 
<^  more  salubrious  than  that  of  Virginia, 
their  soil  more  fertile  than  either,  and  they  con- 
trasted the  simplicity  of  manners  among  those 


called  Quakers,  and  their  eqnaHty  of  dvil  c<m- 
ditaon,  with  what  they  supposed  to  be  t^e  lux* 
ury  and  aristocracy  of  men  to  whom  manors 
had  been  mnted,  and  who  were  the  masters 
of  slaves.  The  citisens  of  New  York,  however, 
believed  that  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
Pennsylvania  might  more  naturally  be  attribu- 
ted to  circumstances  more  evident  and  of  less 
doubtfdl  q>eratlon.  Without  acknowledging 
either  a  moral  or  civil  superiority,  tiiey  believed 
that  nature  had  given  them  as  good  a  climate, 
a  better  soil,  and  a  more  fl&vorable  situation ; 
but  their  country  had  been  fh>m  the  beginning, 
a  theatre  of  war,  and  stood  in  the  fore  front  of 
the  battle.  New  York  was,  like  Joseph,  a  vic- 
tim of  parental  kindness.  Not,  indeed,  that 
her  bremren,  like  his,  were  disposed  to  sell  or 
kUl  the  favorite  child;  but  that  their  enemy 
endeavored  to  subdue  her,  as  the  means  more 
elfectually  to  annoy  them.  The  only  accurate 
scdution  of  such  questions  is  made  by  time. 
For  as  experience  is  the  ground-work,  so  is 
time  the  test  of  political  reasoning.  At  the 
end  of  seven  years  from  the  period  when  the 
estimate  mentioned  was  made,  by  the  first 
Congress,  another  severe  hurricane  of  war  had 
blown  over  our  State,  and  laid  it  in  ruins.  Our 
frontier  settlements  had  been  broken  up,  and 
a  part  of  our  capital  reduced  to  ashes.  Our 
citizens  were  bsnished  or  beggared,  and  our 
commerce  annihilated.  Whatever  doubts,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  proportions  taken  in  1775,  there  was 
no  doubt  left  in  1788,  but  that  we  were  below 
the  ratio  assumed  when  the  war  begun.  La 
less  than  eight-and-twenty  years,  fk^m  that 
time,  the  census  was  taken  on  which  the  re- 
presentation in  Congress  is  apportioned.  And 
according  to  the  ratio  thereby  established. 

The  Eaateni  States,  exdnslTe  of  Vermont,  arc  at  S) 

New  Toric,  TennoBt,  and  New  Jonaj,  60 

PennajlvanU  and  Delaware, 88 

Ifaiyland  and  YiTflnia, 4B 

Or  allowing  for  the  black  population,  which  is 
not  fblly  represented,  the  number  would  be. 

In  the  Eastern  States,  ezeloslTe  of  Yennont,  at    .     51 
New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Jersej,  ...     68 

PennsTWaaia  and  Delaware, 86 

And  Maryland  and  Virginia,     ...•.» 

TotaCioO 

If  this  be  compared  with  the  first  proportion, 
viz.,  that  made  by  estimate  in  1776,  we  shiOi 
find  that  the  Eastern  States  have  decreased  19, 
Virginia  and  Maryhmd  9,  while  this  State,  with 
Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  have  increased  25, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  8.  Or  taking  the 
relation  between  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  which  was, 


Virginia,  then. 


44    Now, 
88    Now, 


PennsjlTania.  then. 

New Tor^wltli Vermont,   88   WitiKrat Varmont,   80 


It  appears  that  Virginia  has  decreased  S,  and 
Pennsylvania  4)  makfiig  the  18  which  New  York 
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h«8  gained.  In  respect  to  Virginia,  however, 
the  variation  may  arise  from  those  colonies 
which  have  left  the  ancient  dominion  to  people 
•onthem  and  western  States.  It  maj  be  well, 
therefore,  to  confine  onr  view  to  a  comparison 
of  this  State  with  her  sister  Pennsylvania.  In 
July,  1776,  the  Conmss  estimated  the  popola- 
tion  of  Pennsylvania  and  that  of  New  lork. 
then  including  Vermont,  in  a  proportion  of 
three  to  two,  which  gives  to 


New  fork,    . 


80 

90 


but  by  the  late  apportionment  of  representativea, 


PennsrlTftnU  bit 
KewTork,    .       . 


ts 

•7 


Toc«tber,  60 

So  that  in  the  space  of  twenty-eight  yean  of 
peace,  from  1788  to  1811,  Pennsylvania  has 
lost  seven  in  thirty,  and  New  York  has  gained 
seven  in  twenty,  on  their  relative  proportion : 
and  this,  too,  without  including  Vermont 
Finally,  the  matter  may  be  examined  in  a  still 
more  simple  point  of  view,  and  speaking  in 
round  numbers,  if  the  estimate  of  1775  be  con- 
sidered as  tolerably  accurate,  Massachusetts  has 
increased  one  half^  Pennsylvania  has  doubled, 
and  New  York  quadrupled,  since  it  was  made. 
£xcuse  me,  gentlemen,  for  dwelling  so  much 
on  a  calculation  which  may  appear  to  some  as 
mere  amusement  It  shows  by  conclusions, 
which,  founded  on  arithmetic,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, that  the  growth  of  this  State  was  im- 
peded only  by  the  wars  in  which  it  has  been  so 
often,  so  deeplv,  and  so  disastrously  engaged. 
From  1614,  when  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany, 
was  built,  to  1810,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  there  are  seven  terms  of  twenty-eiftht 
vears.  During  the  first  six  terms,  which  ended 
in  1782,  we  had  not  attained  to  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  present  condition.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania began  in  1681,  but  as  it  may  be  contended 
that  antecedent  settlements  in  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  facilitated  the  undertaking  of  Mr. 
Penn,  we  may  go  back  a  few  years,  and  suppose 
it  to  have  commenced  in  1670,  from  which  time 
to  that  in  which  the  last  census  was  taken,  there 
are  fiye  terms  of  twenty-eight  years.  In  the 
first  four,  Pennsylvania  attained  to  one  half  of 
her  present  condition,  and  had  acquired  more 
by  one  half  than  we  had  in  six.  But  in  the 
last  term  they  have  little  more  than  doubled, 
while  we  have  quadrupled.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  no  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
estimate  made  by  Congress  in  1775,  and  that 
comparisons  drawn  from  proportions  then  as- 
sumed, are  not  convincing.  It  may  be  wdL 
therefore,  to  test  the  auestion  by  a  standard 
whose  accuracy  cannot  be  denied.  The  census 
of  1700  gave  to  Pennsylvania  424,099  white 
inhabitants.  The  increase  in  ten  yean  was 
88  per  cent,  in  the  next  ten  years  84  per  cent 
(or  in  the  whole  twenty  yean  65  per  cent), 


so  as  to  amoont  in  1810  to  788,804.   The 
of  1790  gave  to  New  York  only  814,143  whits 
inhabitants;  being  to  Pennsylvania,  even  then, 
only  in  the  propmtion  of  near  three  to  four. 
The  increase  in  ten  yean  was  77  per  cent,  in 
the  next  ten  yean  66  per  cent  (or  in  the  wh<^ 
twenty  years,  192  per  cent),  so  as  to  amount  in 
1810  to  918,699 :  being  to  Pennsylvanu,  in  the 
pn^rtion  of  seven  to  nx.    And  now  let  a 
fflanoe  be  oast  at  the  position  of  lands  which 
have  been  settled  in  those  two  States  witUn 
the  last  twenty  yean.    They  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  river  Delaware,  fbr 
more  than  fifty  miks^  and  then  only  by  amsthe- 
matical  line,  for  m<»re  than  two  hundred  mileB. 
It  may  be  asserted,  without  danger  of  contra- 
diction, that  alonff  this  extensive  frontier,  New 
York  is  more  thickly  settled  than  Pennsxlrania. 
Without  contending,  therefore,  as  to  oivfl  or 
moral  advantage,  it  oaa  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
soil  and  dimate  which  have  attracted  sudi  great 
population  in  the  last  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  would  have  thickly  settled  the  State  loig 
ago,  had  it  not  been  for  a  p<ditioal  cause,  which, 
while  it  retarded  the  population  of  New  York, 
promoted  and  aooelented  the  populadon  of 
Pennsylvania.    The  political  cause,  unhappily 
for  US.  again  brought  into  operation,  was  war 
with  the  possessor  of  Oanada.    It  has  abeady 
been  noticed,  that  in  the  last  ten  yean  our 
number  has  increased  66  per  cent    This  dtr 
has  in  that  period,  neariy  keeping  pace  with 
the  aggregate,  increased  60  per  cent    Bat  the 
western  district  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  179 
per  cent    If  we  add  the  counties  of  MontgoD- 
ery,  Essex,  Clinton,  and  Franklin,  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  northern  frontier,  the  rate  of 
increase  is  168  per  cent ;  the  amount  upwardi 
of  261,000,  whereas  that  district^  those  coontiefl, 
and  this  city  excepted,  the  ratio  for  the  reit  of 
the  State  was  only  20  per  crat ;  and  the  amooot 
little  more  than  75,000.    In  eflfeot,  near  262,000 
out  of  not  quite  878,000,  our  total  increiDeot, 
belonging  to  our  northern  and  western  country; 
so  that  seven-tenths  of  that  growth,  which  we 
beheld  with  astonishment  and  exnltatiou,  wn 
the  produce  of  a  country  now  exposed  to  the 
chance  and  disasten  of  war.    Nearly  one  other 
tenth  was  in  the  isapital.    This,  gentlemen,  ii 
neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  to  ioomre 
into  the  policy,  much  less  the  Justice  of  tajM 
measures,  by  which  we  are  distrosed.  Bowiag 
with  deference  to  the  national  government,  I 
am  willing  to  suppose,  that  in  so  £ur  as  regards 
the  United  States,  the  war  may  have  beeo  be- 
gun, and  is  now  carried  on  Justly,  wisely,  hap- 
Sly ;  but  for  us,  most  unhappily.  Every  ««"* 
r  of  this  society  is,  undoubtedly,  disposed,  ^ 
every  proper  exertion,  and  every  posnhle  nff^ 
fice,  to  support  the  honor  and  independesce  of 
our  coun^.    But  he  must  be  void  of  fiseern- 
m«it  who  does  not  perceive,  that  war  with 
the  greatest  naval  power  is  no  happy  condition 
for  a  commercial  people.    Wheth«r  Amen» 
will  eventually  r^oice  in  trophies  gahied,  tern- 
tory  acquired,  and  ^ril^gee  torn  from  an  ene- 
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my  subdued,  or  whether  the  shall  weep  for  de- 
jbats  sustained,  dominion  loet^  and  rights  sur- 
rendered, must  depend,  under  Gk>d,  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  Uiis  war  shall  be  conducted,  and 
the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  negotiations  by 
which  it  shall  be  concluded.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  our  sister  States,  whether 
they,  as  events  may  indicate,  shall  dothe  them- 
selves in  scarlet,  or  in  sackcloth,  our  house 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  house  of  mourn- 
ing. 

It  is  by  the  light  of  history  and  geography 
that  we  msoem  we  interests  of  a  country,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  can  best  be  pursued, 
and  secured.  Am  I  mistaken  in  concluding, 
from  the  fore^ing  details,  which  may,  I  fear, 
have  been  tedious  to  you,  that  we  should  en- 
courage husbandry,  commerce,  and  useful  arts, 
as  ihe  great  columns  which  are  to  support  the 
fabric  of  our  wealth  and  power!  That  we 
should  promote  order,  industry,  science,  and 
religion,  not  only  as  the  guai^^Uans  of  social 


happiness,  but  as  the  outworks  to  the  citadel 
of  our  liberty  t  And,  finally,  that  we  shonld, 
as  the  best  means  of  effecting  those  objects,  so 
arrange  our  concerns,  as  that  the  management 
of  public  affairs  be  entrusted  to  men  oi  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  integrity  t  I  will  venture  to  add 
the  idea  that,  in  any  political  change  which 
circumstances  may  induce,  we  should  respect 
the  example  of  our  predecessors,  the  6ix  Na- 
tions, ana  not  be  persuaded  to  ask  for  a  king, 
that  he  may  go  out  before  us,  like  the  other 
nations,  nor  submit  to  the  sway  of  hereditary 
nobles.  It  would  be  a  fiital  deliuion,  if,  for  the 
military  vigor  of  one  institution,  or  the  politi- 
cal cunning  of  the  other,  we  should  surrender 
that  freedom  which  ennobles  man.  Nor  would 
it  be  less  fktal,  tbat,  with  a  view  to  simplicity 
and  unity,  we  should  permit  the  consolidation 
of  too  great  a  mass:  for  history  teaches  that 
republican  spirit  is  liable  to  ferment,  when  in  a 
larffe  vessel,  and  be  ohanged  to  the  corroding 
add  of  despotism. 


NAVIGATION  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPL 


The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Boss,*  rehitive  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered,  by  Mr.  Morris, 
hi  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-fburth  of  February,  1808. 

Mb.  Fbxsidbnt:  I  rise  with  reluctance  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  lateness  of  the  hour 
forbids  me  to  hope  for  your  patient  attention. 
The  subject  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  relates 
to  other  countriesi  and  still  greater  to  our  own: 
yet  we  must  deciae  on  grounds  uncertain,  be- 

*  Tb«  treftty  of  ITSS^  between  the  United  Stetee  and  Spain, 
Beeored  to  the  dtlzenB  of  the  ftmner  the  free  narlgatlon  of 
the  rirer  MlMteeippl,  and  a  privilege  of  deposit  In  the  ialaad 
of  Hew  Orleana,  for  thnse  jean ;  the  prlTilege  to  be  con- 
tinoed  after  the  expiration  of  the  three  jeara,  provided, 
dnrlng  that  time,  it  was  fband  not  to  be  prejodielal  to  the 
iateresta  of  Spain.  And  It  waa  also  stipulated,  that  if  it 
Aenld  not  be  eontinned  there,  an  eqnlTalent  establishment 
ahonld  be  aaslgned  at  some  other  plaoe  upon  the  bank  of  the 
msslsslppL 

Boring  the  month  of  October,  190S,  the  Intendant  of  Hew 
Oileans  iasned  a  proelamatlon,  prohibiting  the  eltlscns  of 
the  United  States  ftom  depositing  their  merchindise  at  New 
Orleans,  without  aligning  anj  other  eqnlTalent  establish- 
■ent,  aeeoidlng  to  the  artielee  of  the  treaty. 

Pending  those  sAirs,  Mr.  Ross  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  subjoined  resolutions :  B^mO^^dL,  That  the  United  States 
of  Ameilcft  have  an  indisputable  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  river  Miaslasippi,  and  to  a  convenient  deposit  ibr  their 
prodoee  and  merehandise  In  the  Island  of  New  Orleans: 

That  the  late  Infraction  of  such  their  unquestionable  rl^t 
Is  an  aggression,  hostile  to  thoir  honor  and  Interest: 

That  it  does  not  consist  with  the  dlgnltj  or  aafttj  of  this 


cause  they  depend  on  ciroumstanoes  not  yet 
arrived.  And  when  we  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  fhturity,  after  ezerting  the  utmost  powers 
of  reason,  aided  by  all  the  lights  which  expe- 
rience could  acquire,  our  dearest  conceptions 
are  iuTolved  in  doubt  A  thousand  things  may 
happen,  which  it  Is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
and  which  will  influence  the  course  of  events. 
The  wise  Gk>vemor  of  all  things  hath  hidden 
the  fhture  fW)m  the  ken  of  our  feeble  under- 
standing. In  oomndttinff  ourselves,  therefore, 
to  the  ezan^tion  of  what  may  hereafter  ar- 
rive, we  hazard  reputation  on  contingendes  we 

union  to  hold  a  right  so  important  bj  a  tenure  so  uncertain: 

That  it  materially  concerns  such  of  the  American  dtlxeaa 
as  dwell  on  the  western  waters,  and  Is  essential  to  the  union, 
strength  and  proq>erity  of  these  States,  that  thej  obtain 
complete  security  for  the  ftUl  and  peaoeftd  eiOoTment  of 
such  their  shsolute  right : 

That  the  President  be  authoiiied  to  take  hnnwdJate  pos- 
session of  some  place  or  places.  In  ths  said  island,  or  the  ad- 
jacent territories,  fit  and  convenient  for  the  purposes  afoi«- 
said,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  for  obtaining  that  complete 
securitf,  as  to  blm,  in  his  wisdom,  shall  seem  meet: 

That  he  be  authorised  to  call  into  actual  service  anj  num- 
ber of  the  militia  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennesse^  Kentuckj  and  Ohio,  and  the  Mtosissippl  territory, 
which  he  may  think  propei^  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand, 
and  to  employ  them,  together  with  the  naval  and  military 
ibroe  of  the  Union,  for  effecting  the  otrfect  above  mentioned : 

That  the  sum  of  fire  millions  of  dollars  be  appropriated  to 
the  carrying  Into  eifoet  the  foregoing  resotntlons,  and  that 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  that  sum  be  paid  or  ^>plied  on 
warrants,  drawn  In  pursuance  of  such  dirsctioos  as  the 
President  may  froa  tfane  to  tfane  think  proper  to  give  to  tha 
socretary  of  tha  treasniy.— t^imato  qT  Clwiyresi^  ISOt. 
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oaanot  comnaBiL  And  when  eTents  ahallbe 
past,  we  shall  he  Judged  hy  thenii  and  not  hy 
the  reasons  which  we  may  now  advance. 

There  are  maoy  sabjecta  whkh  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  bnt  it  is  always  easy  to  mis> 
r^n-esent,  and  when  argnments  oannot  be  oon- 
troyerted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  calomniate  mo- 
tives. That,  which  cannot  be  eonftated,  may 
be  misstated.  The  purest  int^tions  may  be 
blackened  by  malice ;  and  envr  will  ever  foster 
the  foulest  imputations.  This  calumny  is 
among  the  sore  evils  of  our  country.  It  began 
with  our  earliest  success  in  *78,  and  has  gone 
on,  with  accelerated  velocity  and  increasing 
force,  to  the  present  hour.  It  is  no  longer  to 
be  checked,  nor  will  it  terminate  but  in  that 
sweep  of  general  deeUuction,  to  which  it  tends 
with  a  step  as  sure  as  time,  and  fiital  as  death. 
I  know,  that  what  I  utter  will  be  misunder- 
itood,  misrepresented,  deformed  and  distorted ; 
but  we  must  do  our  duty.  This,  I  believe,  is 
the  last  scene  of  my  public  life ;  and  it  shalL 
like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  be  performed 
with  candor  and  truth.  Tes,  my  noble  fiiends, 
[addressing  himself  to  the  federal  senators  near 
him,]  we  shall  soon  part  to  meet  no  more. 
But,  however  separated,  and  wherever  dis- 
persed, we  know  that  we  are  united  by  just 
principle  and  true  sentiment — ^a  sentiment,  my 
country,  ever  devoted  to  you,  which  will  ex- 
pire only  with  expiring  fife,  and  beat  in  the 
last  pulsation  of  oar  hearts  I 

Mr.  President,  my  object  is  peace.  I  could 
assign  many  reasons  to  show  that  this  declara- 
tion is  sincere.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  give 
this  Senate  any  other  assurance  than  my  word? 
Notwithstanding  the  acerbity  of  temper  which 
results  from  party  strife,  gentlemen  will  believe 
me  on  my  word.  I  will  not  pretend,  like  my 
honorable  colleague,  Mr.  Clinton,  to  describe 
to  you  the  waste,  the  ravages,  ana  the  horrors 
of  war.  I  have  not  the  same  harmonious 
periods^  nor  the  same  musical  tones;  neither 
shall  I  tx>ast  of  Christian  charity,  nor  attempt 
to  display  that  ingenuous  glow  of  benevolence, 
so  decorous  to  the  che^k  of  youth,  which  gave 
a  vivid  tint  to  every  sentence  he  uttered ;  and 
was,  if  possible,  as  impresrive  even  as  his  elo- 
quence. But,  though  we  possess  not  the  same 
pomp  of  word&  our  hearts  are  not  insensible 
to  the  woes  of  humanity.  We  can  feel  for  the 
misery  of  plundered  towns^  the  conflagration 
of  defenceless  villages,  and  the  devastation  of 
cultured  fields.  Turning  from  these  features 
of  general  distress,  we  can  enter  the  abodes  of 
private  afSiction,  and  behold  the  widow  weep- 
ing, as  she  traces,  in  the  {ded^es  <^  connubial 
afi'ection,  the  resemblance  of  him  whom  she 
has  lost  for  ever.  We  see  the  aged  matron 
bending  over  the  ashes  of  her  son.  He  was 
her  darlinff ;  for  he  was  generous  and  brave ; 
and  thererore  his  spirit  led  him  to  the  field  in 
defence  of  his  country.  We  can  observe  ano- 
ther oppressed  with  unutterable  anguish ;  con- 
demned to  conceal  her  affection;  Soroed  to 
hide  that  passion,  which  is  at  once  the  torment 


and  delight  of  life :  she  learns  that  those  evesi 
whidi  beamed  with  sentiment,  are  dosed  in 
death ;  and  his  lip,  the  ruby  harMnger  of  joy, 
lies  pale  and  cold,  the  miserable  appendage  of 
a  mangled  corpse.  Hard,  hard  indeed,  niTist 
be  that  heart,  which  can  be  insensible  to  scenes 
like  these ;  and  bold  the  man  who  dare  presvnt 
to  the  Almighty  Father  a  conscience  crimsoned 
with  the  blood  of  his  children  I 

Tea,  sir,  we  wisk  for  peace;  bnt  how  b  that 
blessing  to  be  preserved  ?  I  shall  repeat  here 
a  sentiment  I  nave  often  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press. In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  worth 
noting  for  but  national  honor:  for,  in  the 
national  honor  is  involved  the  national  inde- 
pendence. I  know  that  a  state  may  find  itsdf 
in  such  unpropitious  drcumstancea,  that  pru- 
dence may  force  a  wise  government  to  oonioeil 
the  sense  of  indignity.  But  the  insnit  dionid 
be  engraven  on  tablets  of  brass,  witu  a  pencil 
of  steel  And  when  that  time  and  cbsnce, 
which  haj^n  to  all,  shall  bring  forward  tbs 
£ftvorable  moment,  then  let  the  avenging  srm 
strike  home.  It  is  by  avowing  and  msintain* 
ing  this  stem  principle  of  honor,  that  peace 
can  be  preserved.  But  let  it  not  be  sappoeed, 
that  any  thing  I  say  has  the  slightest  aUosioQ 
to  the  ii\|nrie6  sustained  from  France,  while 
suffering  m  the  panos  of  her  revolntion.  As 
soon  should  I  upbraid  a  sick  man  for  what  he 
might  have  done  in  the  paroxysms  of  disease. 
Nor  b  this  a  new  sentiment:  it  was  feh  and 
avowed  at  the  time  when  these  wrongs  were 
heaped  upon  us,  and  I  appeal  for  the  proof  to 
the  files  of  your  secretarr  of  state.  The  des- 
tinies of  France  were  uien  in  the  hands  of 
monsters.  By  the  decree  of  heaven  she  was 
broken  on  the  wheel,  in  the  fiice  of  the  worid, 
to  warn  mankind  of  her  folly  and  madness. 
But  these  scenes  have  passed  away.  On  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons  is  now  seated  the  first 
of  the  Gallic  Caosars.  At  the  head  of  that  gal- 
nant  nation  is  the  great,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  present  age.  It  becomes  us  well  to  consider 
his  situation.  The  things  he  has  achieved  com- 
pel him  to  the  achievement  of  things  more 
great.  In  his  vast  career,  we  must  soon  be- 
come objects  to  command  attention.  We,  Uk^ 
in  our  turn,  must  contend  or  submit  By  rab- 
mission  we  may  indeed  have  peace,  alike  pre- 
carious and  ignominious.  But  is  this  the  peace 
which  we  ought  to  seek?  Will  ^is  8atis(f 
the  just  expectation  of  our  country?  Ka 
Let  us  have  peace,  permanent,  secure,  and,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  independent  -  peace  which 
depends  not  on  the  pity  of  others,  but  ott  our 
own  force.  Let  us  have  the  only  peace  worth 
having — a  peace  consistent  with  honor. 

A  gentleman  near  me,  Mr.  Ja<^uon,  has  t^ 
us  the  anecdote  of  an  old  courtier,  who  said, 
that  the  interest  of  his  nation,  was  ^  honor 
o[  his  nation.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
idea  from  that  gentleman.  But  it  was  not  htf 
own.  Buch  is  that  gentleman*s  hij^  sense  of 
his  personal  honor,  that  no  interest  wonid  in- 
duce him  to  sacrifice  it.    He  would  not  permit 
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tiie  prondest  prince  on  earth  to  blot  or  soil  it 
Millions  would  not  purchase  his  honor,  and  will 
he  feel  less  for  the  honor  of  his  countiyf  No. 
he  will  defend  it  with  his  best  blood.  He  will 
feel  with  me,  that  onr  national  honor  is  the 
best  secoritj  for  onr  peace  and  onr  prosperity : 
that  it  involves  at  onoe  onr  wealth  and  onr 
power.  And  in  liiis  view  of  the  subject,  I  must 
contradict  a  sentiment  which  fell  from  mj  hon- 
orable colleagne,  Mr.  Clinton.  He  tells  ns,  that 
the  principle  of  this  country  is  peace  and  com- 
merce. Sir,  the  avowal  of  such  principle  will 
leave  ns  neither  commerce  nor  peace.  It  in- 
vites others  to  prey  on  that  commerce,  which 
we  will  not  protect,  and  share  the  wealth  we 
dare  not  defend.  But  let  it  be  known,  that  yon 
stand  ready  to  sacrifice  the  last  man,  and  the 
last  shilling  in  defence  of  your  national  hosier, 
and  those,  who  would  have  assailed,  will  be- 
ware of  you. 

Before  I  go  into  a  minute  consideration  of 
this  snl^ect,  I  will  notice  what  the  gentlemen, 
opposed  to  me,  have  said  on  the  law  of  nations. 
But  I  most  observe,  that,  in  a  coiiguncture  like 
the  present,  there  is  more  sound  sense,  and 
more  sound  policy  in  the  firm  and  manly  senti- 
ments, which  warm  the  hearts  of  my  friends 
from  Delaware,  than  in  all  the  volumes  upon 
all  the  shelves  of  tiie  civilians.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, attend  to  the  results  of  those  logical  de- 
ductions which  have  been  made  by  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations.  The  honorable  member 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Breckenridge,  has  told  us, 
that  sovereigns  ou^t  to  show  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace,  and  should  not  hastUy  take  offence; 
because  it  may  be.  that  the  ofndusive  act  was 
the  result  of  mistake.  My  honorable  cdleague 
has  told  us,  that  among  the  Justifiable  causes 
of  war,  are  the  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power.  He  has  told  us  further,  that  at- 
tempts should  always  be  made  to  obtain  redress 
by  treaty,  unless  it  be  evident,  that  redress  can- 
not be  so  obtained.  The  honorable  member 
from  Georgia,  near  me,  informs  us,  that  the 
thing  we  would  obtain  by  war  should  be  im- 
portant, and  the  success  prpbable,  and  that  war 
should  be  avoided  until  it  be  inevitable.  The 
honoraUe  member  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Wright, 
bas  explained  to  us  the  case  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  as  beingthat  of  a  wrong, 
done  by  a  private  citizen.  Under  the  wei^t 
of  aU  Uiis  authority,  and  concurring  with  gen- 
tkmen  in  these  their  positions,  I  shiul  take  leave 
to  examine  the  great  question  we  are  called  on 
to  decide.  I  shall  moreover  fully  and  entirely 
<gree  with  the  honorable  member  near  me  in 
•nother  point  He  has,  wiUi  the  usual  rapidity 
of  his  nund,  seized  the  whole  object  He  tells 
^  and  he  tells  us  truly,  that  the  island  of  Or- 
leaos  and  the  two  Floridas  are  essential  to  this 
^owitry.  They  are  joined,  says  he,  by  God.  and 
sooner  or  later  we  must  and  will  have  tnem. 
In  this  dear  and  energetic  statement  I  fhlly 
agree;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  I  have  to 
"■J)  will  be  but  a  oommentaiy  on  the  doctrineB 


the^  have  advanced,  an  elueidation  of  thefr 
positions,  and  the  confirmation  of  that  strong 
conclusion. 

In  order  to  bring  this  extensive  subject  with- 
in such  bounds,  as  may  enable  us  to  take  a  dis- 
tant view  of  \\&  several  parts,  I  shall  oonsder, 
first,  the  existing  state  of  things :  secondly,  the 
consequence  to  the  United  States  of  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France :  thirdly,  the 
consequence  to  other  nations:  fourthlv,  the  im- 
portance of  it  to  France  herself:  fifthly,  its  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  if  poss^sed  by 
them;  and  having  thus  examined  the  thing 
itself  in  its  various  relations,  the  way  will  be 
open  to  consider,  sixthly,  the  effect  of  negotia- 
tion ;  and  then,  seventhly,  the  consequences  to 
be  expected  from  ti^ng  immediate  possession. 

Before  I  consider  the  existing  state  of  things, 
let  me  notice  what  gentlemen  have  said  in  re- 
lation to  it.  The  honorable  member  from  Ken- 
tucky has  told  us,  that  indeed  there  is  a  right 
arrested,  but  whether  by  authority  or  not,  is 
equivocal.  He  says  the  representative  of  Spain 
verily  believes  it  to  be  an  unauthorized  act  My 
honorable  colleagne  informs  us,  there  has  been 
a  clashing  between  the  governor  and  the  inten- 
dant  He  says^  we  are  told  by  the  Spanish 
minister  it  was  unauthorized.  Notwithstanding 
these  assurances,  howev^,  my  honorable  col- 
league has,  it  seems,  some  doiibts ;  but,  never- 
theless, he  presumes  innocence ;  for  my  colleague 
is  charitable.  The  honorable  member  from 
Maryland  goes  fbrther ;  he  tells  us  the  minister 
of  Spain  says,  the  intendant  had  no  such  au- 
thority ;  and  the  minister  of  France  too,  says 
there  is  no  such  authority.  Sir,  I  have  aJl 
possible  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  and  every 
proper  confidence  in  what  they  may  think 
proper  to  communicate.  I  believe  the  Spaniedi 
minister  has  the  best  imaginable  disposition  to 
preserve  peace ;  being  indeed  the  express  pur- 

Cfor  which  he  was  sent  among  us.  I  be- 
» it  to  be  an  object  near  to  bis  heart,  and 
which  has  a  strong  hold  upon  his  affections.  I 
respect  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  feel- 
ings, but  he  must  pardon  me  that  I  am  deficient 
in  courtly  complunent;  I  am  a  republican,  and 
cannot  commit  the  interests  of  my  country  to 
thegoodness of  his  heart 

Whatis  the  state  of  things?  There  has  been 
a  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
Louisiana  to  France.  Whether  the  Floridaa 
have  also  been  ceded  is  not  yet  certain.  It  baa 
been  said,  as  from  authority,  and  I  think  it 
probable.  Now,  sir,  let  us  note  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  this  cession.  It  was  at  or  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  at  the  first 
moment  when  France  could  take  up  a  distant 
object  of  attentimL  But  had  Spain  a  right  to 
make  this  cession  without  our  consent?  Gen- 
tlemen have  taken  it  for  granted  that  die  had. 
But  I  deny  the  position.  No  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  to  another  a  dangerous  neighbor  with- 
out her  consent  This  is  not  like  the  case  of 
Srivate  citizens^  for  there,  when  a  man  is  in- 
ured he  can  resort  to  the  tribunals  for  redress; 
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and  jet,  even  there,  to  dispose  of  property  to 
one,  who  is  a  had  neigfahor,  is  alwajs  consider- 
ed as  an  act  of  nnkindness.  But  as  hetween 
nations,  who  can  redress  themselyes  only  hy 
war,  soch  transfer  is  in  itself  an  aggression.  He 
who  renders  me  insecure,  he  who  hazards  my 
peace,  and  exposes  me  to  imminent  danger, 
commits  an  act  of  hostility  against  me,  ana 
gives  me  the  rights  conseqnent  on  that  act 
Suppose  Great  Britain  shotud  give  to  Algiers 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  oontribnte  thereby  to 
establish  a  nest  of  pirates  near  yonr  coasts, 
would  yon  not  consider  it  as  an  aggression  t 
Suppose,  during  the  late  war,  you  had  conveyed 
to  France  a  tract  of  land  along  Uie  nver 
Hudson  and  the  northern  route  by  the  lakes 
into  Canada,  would  not  Britain  have  considered 
and  treated  it  as  an  act  of  direct  hostility  ?  It 
is  among  the  first  limitations  to  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  property,  that  we  must  so  use  our 
own  as  not  to  ii\jure  another;  and  it  is  under  the 
immediate  sense  of  this  restriction  that  nations 
are  bound  to  act  towwd  each  other. 

But  it  is  not  this  transfer  alone :  there  are 
circumstances,  both  in  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  of  it,  which  deserve  attention.  A  gen- 
tleman from  Maiyland,  Mr.  Wright,  has  told 
you,  that  all  treaties  ought  to  be  published  and 

f  reclaimed  for  the  information  of  other  nations, 
ask,  was  this  a  public  treaty?  No.  Was 
official  notice  of  it  given  to  the  ffovemment  of 
this  country  ?  Was  it  announced  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  the  usual  forms 
of  civility  between  nations  who  duly  respect 
each  other!  It  was  not  Let  gentlemen  con«^ 
tradict  me  if  they  can.  They  wul  say,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  the  omission  only  of  a  vain  and  iole 
ceremony.  Ignorance  may,  indeed,  pretend, 
that  such  communication  is  an  empty  compli- 
ment, which,  established  without  use,  may  be 
omitted  without  offence.  But  this  is  not  so. 
If  these  be  ceremonies,  they  are  not  vain,  but 
of' serious  import,  and  are  founded  on  strong 
reason.  He  who  means  me  well,  acts  without 
disguise.  Had  this  transaction  been  intended 
&irly,  it  would  have  been  told  frankly.  But  it 
was  secret  because  it  was  hostile.  The  first 
consul,  in  the  moment  of  terminating  his  differ- 
ences with  you,  sought  the  means  of  future 
influence  and  control.  He  found  and  secured 
a  pivot  for  that  immense  lever,  by  which,  with 
potent  arm,  he  means  to  subvert  your  civil  and 
political  institutions.  Thus,  the  beginning  was 
made  in  deep  hostility.  Conceived  in  such 
principles,  it  presaged  no  good.  Its  bodings 
were  evil,  ana  evil  have  been  its  fruits.  We 
heard  of  it  during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  to  this  hour  we  have  not  heard  of  any  for- 
mal and  regular  communication  from  those  by 
whom  it  was  made.  Has  the  King  of  Spain — 
has  the  First  Consul  of  France,  no  means  of 
making  such  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  t  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  min- 
ister in  Spain ;  we  have  a  minister  in  France. 
Nothing  was  easier,  and  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.    Our  first  magistrate  has  been  treated 


with  contempt;  and  throu^  him  ofur  coontiy 
has  been  insmted. 

With  that  meek  and  peaoeM  spirit,  now  so 
strongly  recommended,  we  submitted  to  this 
insult  and  what  followed  ?    That  which  mi§^t 
have  been  expected;  a  violation  of  our  trestf 
— an  open  and  direct  vidation  by  apublie  of- 
ficer of  the  Spanish  govemm^it    This  ii  not 
the  case  cited  fr(»n  one  of  the  bocdo.    It  is  not 
a  wrong  done  by  a  private  citizen;  whkh 
might,  for  that  reason,  be  of  doubtfU  nature; 
No ;  it  is  by  a  public  officer — that  o£Scer,  in 
whose  particular  department  it  was  to  cause 
ibe  faithM  observance  of  the  treaty  whidi  he 
has  violated.  We  are  told,  indeed,  ^t  there  was 
a  clashing  of  opinion  between  the  Governor  aad 
the  Intendant    But  what  have  we  to  do  with 
their  domestic  broils  ?    The  injury  is  done,  we 
feel  it    Let  the  &ult  be  whoee  it  may,  the 
suffering  is  ours.     But,  say  gentlemen,  the 
Spanish  minister  has  interfered  to  correct  this 
irregular  procedure.    Sir,  if  the  Intendant  was 
amenable  to  the  minister,  why  did  he  not  in- 
form him  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might  sea- 
sonably have  been  apprised  of  his  intention, 
and  given  the  proper  notice  to  our  feUow-dti- 
zens?    Why  has  he  first  learned  thisoffensiTe 
act  from  those  who  suffer  by  it !    Why  is  he 
thus  held  up  to  contempt  and  derision?    Kthe 
Intendant  is  to  be  controlled  by  the  mimster, 
would  he  have  taken  a  step  so  imp^tant  witih 
out  his  advice?    Common  sense  will  sajno. 
But,  the  bitter  cup  of  humiliation  was  not  yet 
full.    Smarting  under  the  lash  of  the  Inten- 
dant, the  mini^r  soothes  you  witii  kind  ss6^^ 
ances,  and  sends  advice  boats  to  announce  joar 
forbearance.    But  while  they  are  on  thar  wi^, 
new  ii^jury  and  new  insult  are  added.    The  In- 
tendant, as  if  determined  to  try  the  extent  of 
your  meekness,  forbids  to  your  citizens  aU  com- 
munication with  those  who  inhabit  the  shorts 
of  the  MississippL     Though  they  should  be 
starving,  the  Spaniard  is  made  criminal  who 
should  give  them  food.    Fortunately,  the  wa- 
ters of  the  river  are  portable,  or  else  we  should 
be  precluded  from  the  common  benefits  of  na- 
ture, the  common  bounty  of  heaven.     What 
then,  I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  this  savage  eon- 
duct?    Sir,  it  is  war-— open  and  direct  war. 
And  yet  gentiemen  recommend  peace,  and  for* 
bid  us  to  take  up  the  gauntiet  of  defiance.  WiH 
gentiemen  sit  here  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  their  countay?    I  shall 
not  reply  to  what  has  been  said  re^>ecting  de- 
predations on  commerce,  but  c<mfine  myscof  to 
objects,  of  which  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt    Here  is  a  vast  country  given  away,  and 
not  without  danger  to  us.    Has  a  nation  a  right 
to  put  these  States  in  a  dangerous  situation? 
No,  sir.    And  yet  it  has  be^  done,  not  only 
without  our  consent  previous  to  the  grant,  but 
without  observing  the  conomon  foruM  of  etfil- 
ity  after  it  was  made.    Is  that  wondeifU  nsan, 
who  presides  over  the  deatinies  of  Ttwdm, 
ignonmt  ot  nmniodftil  of  these  forms?    See 
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what  was  done  the  other  daj.  He  directed  his 
minister  to  oommnnicate  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
yaria)  his  intended  moTements  in  Switzerbmd, 
and  their  object  He  knew  the  elector  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  mformation,  althouffh  the 
greater  part  of  Swabia  lies  between  his  domin- 
ions and  Switzerland.  And  this  right  is  found- 
ed on  the  broad  principles  already  mentioned. 

As  to  the  depredations  on  onr  commerce, 
thej  are  numerous,  and  of  great  importance ; 
but  my  honorable  colleague  has  told  us,  our 
merchants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  ^tting  redress. 
I  own,  sir,  I  am  surprised  at  this  information, 
which  is,  I  presume,  a  state  secret,  communi- 
cated from  ite  executive  department  My 
honorable  colleague,  who  is  the  pattern  of  dis- 
cretion, who  was  the  monitor,  and  threatened 
to  be  the  castigator  of  those,  who,  from  treach- 
ery or  weakness,  might  betray  or  divulge  the 
secrets  of  the  Senate,  cannot  possibly  allude  to 
sny  thing  on  our  files.  He  has,  therefore,  re- 
ceived this  information  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, and  I  feel  myself  much  obliged  by  his  kind 
communication.  But  he  must  pardon  me,  sir, 
that  until  it  comes  forward  in  some  body,  shape, 
or  condition,  which  I  can  grasp,  I  am  compelled 
to  withhold  my  faith. 

Having  thus  examined  the  existent  state  of 
things,  I  proceed  to  consider  the  consequence 
to  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  pos- 
session of  that  country  by  France.  To  this  ef- 
fect, I  shall  suppose  the  floridas  to  be  included 
in  her  newly  acquired  dominion,  and  shall  state 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  conduct  which  she 
will  pursue.  She  will,  I  presume,  consider  her- 
self as  not  bound  by  our  treaty  with  Spain. 
Declaring  this  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country,  and  repelling  the  claim  of  right,  she 
will,  as  matter  of  favor,  give  them  umimited 
freedom  of  trade  to  and  from  New  Orleans. 
At  that  place,  she  will  eventually  raise  a  con- 
nderable  duty  on  exports,  to  pay  the  expense 
of  her  garrisons,  and  of  the  civil  administration. 
But,  to  compensate  this,  she  will  probably  give 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  commerce  to  her  col- 
onies, and  obtain  from  Spun  and  Holland  sim- 
ilar priviiej^  Under  these  circumstances, 
let  us  examme  the  general  and  particular  con- 
aeouences  to  this,  our  country. 

The  general  consequences  are  those  which 
tffect  onr  commerce,  our  revenue,  our  defence, 
and  what  is  of  more  importance  even  than  these, 
our  union.  Tour  commerce  will  su^er,  because 
you  will  no  longer  hold  the  means  of  supplying 
the  West  India  Islands,  subject  to  your  single 
oontrol ;  and  because  all  the  export  from  New 
Orleans,  being,  of  course,  in  French  bottoms, 
your  navigation  will  be  proportionably  dimin- 
^ed.  Tour  revenue  will  suffer  as  much  as 
your  commerce.  The  extensive  boundary  of 
more  than  two  thousand  miles,  will  be  stocked 
with  ^oods  for  the  purpose  of  contraband  trade. 
The  inhabitants  wiU  naturally  take  their  sup- 
Pji«s  in  that  way.  Ton  must  therefore,  multi- 
ply your  revenue  officers  and  their  as^tants, 
.  tod  while  your  receipt  diminishes,  the  expense 


of  collection  will  be  increased.  As  to  what  re- 
gards your  defence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  de- 
crease of  your  navigation  and  revenue,  must 
narrow  your  means  of  defence.  Ton  cannot 
provide  the  same  force,  either  by  land  or  by 
sea;  but  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  With 
this  country  in  your  possession,  you  have  means 
of  defence  more  ample,  more  important,  more 
easy,  than  any  nation  on  earth.  In  a  short 
time,  all  the  West  India  Ishmds,  fed  from  your 
granaries,  must  depend  on  your  will.  And,  in 
consequence,  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  who 
have  colonies  there,  must  court  your  friend- 
ship. Those  rich  sources  of  commercial  im- 
portance will  be,  as  it  were,  in  your  hands. 
They  will  be  pledges  for  the  amity  of  others,  in 
seas  and  dominions  far  remote.  It  is  a  defence, 
which,  though  it  costs  you  nothing,  is  superior 
to  fleets  and  armies.  But  let  the  resources  of 
America  be  divided,  which  must  happeh  when 
the  French  are  masters  of  New  Orleans,  and  all 
this  power  and  influence  are  gone.  One-half 
of  your  resources  will  be  in  their  hands,  and 
they  will  laugh  at  your  feeble  attempts  with 
the  other  hal£  It  is  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  possessions  of  European  powers 
in  the  West  Indies  should  be  secured  to  them; 
and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  important 
that  the  Island  of  St  Domingo  should  be  sub- 
jected by  France;  it  would,  therefore,  have 
been  wise  to  have  aided  in  that  subjugation. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  special  reason  for  it  beyond 
the  considerations  of  external  policy.  That 
event  will  give  to  your  slaves  the  conviction, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  free. 
Men,  in  their  unhappy  condition,  must  be  im- 
pelled by  fear,  and  discouraged  by  despdr. 
Yes — ^the  impulsion  of  fear  must  be  strength- 
ened by  the  hand  of  despair !  Consider,  more- 
over, your  condition  in  the  wars  which  are 
most  likely  to  happen.  These  must  be  either 
with  France  or  England.  If  with  France,  your 
interior  is  ruined :  if  with  England,  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  States  will  be  distressed, 
and  that  of  the  western  country  too,  thou^^ 
not  perhq>s  in  so  great  a  degree.  Thus  let  the 
war  be  with  whichsoever  of  those  nations  it 
may,  one-half  of  the  United  States  must  be  pe- 
culiarly ii\}ured ;  and  in  all  cases,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  assist  each  other.  The  inte- 
rior has  no  seamen  for  naval  defence ;  the  sea- 
board can  send  few,  if  any  troops,  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  powerful  influence  of  one 
nation  on  one  great  division  of  our  country, 
and  of  anpther  nation  on  the  reminder,  will 
tend  to  disunite  us.  The  ridge  of  mountains 
will  mark  the  line  of  distinct  interests.  The 
effect  of  those  differing  interests  will  be  felt  in 
your  councils.  It  wm  find  its  way  to  this 
floor.  This  must  be  the  case  so  long  as  man  is 
man.  Look,  I  pray,  at  those  nations.  The 
enmity  of  France  and  England  can  terminate 
only  by  the  subjection  of  one  to  the  dominion 
of  the  other.  It  must  be  by  the  complete  ex- 
ertion of  force,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
resistance.    They  are  Uie  Bome  and  Oarthaga 
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of  modem  times.  Their  imi^aoable  i^rit  will 
ftimalate  them  to  attempt  a  divisioii  of  thia 
oomitrj,  bj  sentimenta  of  hatred,  deadlj  as 
their  own.  These  efforts  will,  I  hope,  be  vain; 
but  with  sach  powerful  engines  to  operate  on 
the  interest  and  the  will,  is  there  not  danger  to 
that  union  so  essential  to  our  proM>6rit7?  There 
will  be  a  constant  straggle  in  Congress  as  to 
the  kind  of  pnblio  force  which  ought  to  be 
maintained*  The  one  part  will  desire  an  army, 
the  other  a  nayj.  The  unyielding  spirit  or 
party,  will,  perhqM,  i>reyent  the  support  of 
either;  leaving  the  nation  completely  defence- 
less, and  thereby  increasing  the  power  of  those 
who  may  influence  or  command  our  destinies. 
For,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  a  nation  with- 
out public  force,  is  not  an  independent  nation. 
In  a  greater  or  smaller  degree,  she  will  receive 
the  law  from  others. 

Having  thus  considered  the  effect  of  this 
oesrion  upon  the  United  States,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  let  us  now  examine  it  more  par- 
ticularly, as  it  regards  the  greater  divisions  of 
our  country;  the  western,  t^e  southern,  the 
middle,  and  the  eastern  States.  I  fear,  sir,  I 
shall  oetain  you  longer  than  I  intended,  cer- 
tainly longer  than  the  light  oi  day  will  last 
notwithstanding  my  effort  to  comprise  what  I 
have  to  say  a  the  smallest  compass.  As  to  the 
western  States,  the  effects  will  be  remote  and 
immediate.  Tnose  more  remote  may  be  ex- 
amined under  the  two-fold  affl>ect  of  peace  and 
war.  In  peace,  they  will  suffer  the  diminution 
of  price  K>r  their  produce.  The  advantage  of 
supplying  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  col- 
omes,  mav,  at  first  sight,  lead  to  a  different 
opinion:  but  when  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is 
shut  to  all  but  French  ships,  there  will  no 
loiu^r  be  that  competition  which  now  exists, 
and  which  always  results  in  the  highest  price 
that  commodities  can  bear.  The  French  mer- 
chants have  neither  the  larse  capital,  nor  have 
they  the  steady  temper  and  persevering  indus- 
try which  foster  commerce.  Their  invariable 
object  in  trade  is.  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  by 
Uu^e  profit;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they 
abandon  the  pursuit  for  some  new  project.  Cer- 
tain of  the  market,  and  certwi  of  the  increas- 
ing supply,  they  will  prescribe  tiie  price,  both 
to  those  who  cultivate,  and  to  those  who  con- 
sume. Such  will  be  tne  effect  in  peace.  In  a 
war  with  England,  the  attention  of  her  fleets 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  her  enemies,  must  ne- 
cessarily affect  the  price  of  produce  in  a  still 
greater  degree ;  ana  in  a  war  with  France,  it 
will  bear  no  price  at  all,  until  New  Orleans 
•hall  be  wrested  from  their  grasp.  Add  to  this 
the  danger  and  the  devastation  from  the  troops 
of  that  country,  uded  by  innumerable  hosts 
of  savages  from  the  western  wilds.  Such  being 
the  evulent  effects  to  be  produced  in  times  not 
far  remote,  the  present  evil  follows  from  the 
anticipation  of  them.  The  price  of  land  must 
be  reduced,  from  the  certain]^  that  its  produce 
will  become  less  valuable.  The  flood  of  emi- 
gratk»a  to  those  fertile  re^^cms  must  cease  to 


flow.  The  debts,  ineurred  hi  the  hope  ef  id- 
vantageous  sales,  must  remaia  nnpud.  Ths 
distress  of  the  debtor  most  then  reeoil  <»  Ik 
creditor,  and,  from  the  common  relations  of 
society,  become  generaL 

What  will  be  the  effect  cm  the  soiitheni 
States?  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  the  MissiflBippi 
territory  are  exposed  to  invasion  from  the 
Floridas  and  New  Orleans.  There  are  dream- 
stances  in  that  portion  of  America  which  rai- 
der the  invasion  easy,  and  the  defence  difficult 
Pensacola,  though  the  climate  be  wann,  it 
among  the  healtmest  sj^ta  on  earth.  Not  only 
a  large  garrison,  but  an  army  may  remsia 
there  without  hazard.  At  Pensacola  and  8L 
Augustine,  forces  may  be  assembled  to  operate 
in  Uiat  season  of  the  year,  when  the  morsasea, 
which  separate  them  from  our  southern  fron- 
tier, no  longer  breathe  pestilence.  By  what 
are  those  armies  to  be  opposed?  Will  you  call 
the  militia  from  the  north  to  asost  their  soath- 
em  brethren?  They  are  too  remote.  Will 
you,  to  secure  their  seasonable  aid,  brii^  them 
early  to  the  fields  they  are  ordered  to  £fe&df 
They  must  perish.  The  dimate,  m<Mre  ist^ 
than  the  sword,  will  destroy  them  before  thej 
see  their  foe.  The  country,  adjoining  to  oor 
southern  frontier,  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  of  savages  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  access  to  it  from  New  0^ 
leaiis  and  the  Floridas  is  easy  and  immediate. 
The  toys  and  gewgaws  manufactured  in  France, 
will  be  scattered  in  abundance,  to  win  their 
affections  and  seduce  them  from  their  preeeot 
connexion.  The  tale^^  of  the  French  to  gain 
the  sood  will  of  the  savages,  is  well  known, 
and  the  disposition  of  those  uncultured  mea  for 
war.  \b  equally  notorious.  Here  then  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  of  destructi<Mi,  which  maj  be 
used  against  you  with  ruinous  effect  Besdes, 
what  is  the  population  of  the  southern  States? 
Do  you  not  tremble  when  you  kx^  at  it  ?  Hafe 
we  not,  within  these  few  days,  passed  a  law  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  certain  dangerooa 
characters?  What  will  hinder  them  froma^ 
riving  in  the  Floridas,  and  what  can  guard  the 
approach  from  thence  to  our  southern  frontier? 
Tnese  pernicious  emissaries  may  stimulate,  with 
a  prospect  of  freedom,  the  miserable  men  who 
now  toil  without  hope.  They  may  excite  them 
to  imitate  a  fatal  example,  ana  to  act  over  Umms 
scenes  which  fill  our  minds  with  horror.  "When 
the  train  shall  be  laid;  when  the  coDgfiM 
shall  be  ripe,  when  the  armies  of  France  shall 
have  reached  your  frontier,  tiie  firing  of  the 
first  musket  will  be  a  signal  ror  seneral  oanage 
and  conflagration.  If  you  will  not  see  yoor 
danger  now,  the  time  must  soon  arrive  whco 
you  shall  feel  it  The  southern  States  being 
exposed  to  such  imminent  danger,  their  repre- 
sentatives may  be  made  to  know,  that  a  vote, 
given  in  Congress,  shall  realixe  tne  worst  ap- 
prehensions. Ton  will  then  feel  their  dangtf 
even  on  this  floor. 

Such  being  the  probable  result  as  to  the 
southern,  what  will  It  be  to  the  middle  States  r 
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he  moment  Uiat  eomitrj  is  in  poflsession  of  the 
French.  En^^and,  to  whoee  aominions  alone 
hej  can  have  Nooane  for  the  yent  of  their 
>rodiioe,  and  the  pnrohase  of  their  supplies, 
rill  oonfine  that  commerce  to  her  own  snips. 
'.  8*7,  l^e  moment  the  Froioh  are  in  possession 
>f  New  Orleans,  jcna  West  India  traae  is  gone. 
.  do  not  mean  that  this  effect  will  he  sndden  as 
i  flash  oi  lightning,  hut  it  will  he  gone  in  a  few 
ream,  whi<m  maj  he  considered  as  a  moment 
wheal  compared  with  national  existence.  Ton 
rill  then  he  dependent  for  that  trade  on  the 
;ood  will  of  Enghmd;  and,  as  your  navigation 
leoreases,  year  dependence  will  he  still  greater, 
>eo«U8e  jon  will  relj  on  her  navj  for  your  pro- 
eotioii.  I  again  r^[>eat,  that  when  it  shall  he 
i  question  in  jonr  councils  whether  von  will 
lave  a  navy,  the  increasing  weight  of  tiie  we^t- 
im  coimtry  will  he  thrown  into  the  scale  of 

Stposition.  They  will  insist  on  an  army  for 
eir  protection.  My  honorable  colleague  has 
^zpreased  his  fears  from  a  standing  army.  Sir, 
rour  present  negligence  wUl  put  you  under  the 
leoeasity  of  having  such  an  army,  and  expose 
rou  to  all  the  consequences  to  he  apprehended 
rom  it.  Ton  may,  mdeed,  remain  united  in  a 
>ody  as  one  nation,  but  with  such  contrarient 
ntereats  and  opinions,  with  sentiments  and 
riews  so  different,  it  will  be  a  large  and  lim- 
pishing  body,  without  a  souL 

To  the  eastern  States,  when  separately  con- 
idered,  this  may  appear  a  matter  of  less  mo- 
nent  than  to  the  other  great  divisions  of  our 
iountry.  But  they  will  perceive  in  it  the  loss 
>f  their  navigation ;  they  will  see  the  theatre 
>f  their  industrious  exertions  contracted ;  they 
rill  feeL  the  loss  of  the  productions  of  that 
restem  world  in  the  mass  of  their  commercial 
>perations;  and  above  all,  they  will  feel  the 
oes  of  an  ample  resource  for  their  children, 
rhese  western  regions  are  pe<mliarly  their  heri- 
age.  It  is  the  property  of  the  father's  of 
\merica,  which  they  hold  in  trust  for  their 
ihildren.  The  exuberant  population  of  Uie 
tastem  States,  flows  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
restem  world,  and  if  that  be  rendered  useless, 
»r  pass  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power, 
he  fairest  hope  of  posterity  is  destroyed.  The 
ime  may  come,  and  I  fear  it  will  come,  when 
hose  who  cross  the  mountains,  will  cross  the 
ine  ot  Jurisdiction.  Whether  we  consider, 
hereibre,  this  object  in  its  relations  to  our 
^neral  policy,  or  examine  its  bearings  on  the 
preater  divisions  iji  our  country,  we  mid  ample 
•eason  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  near  me, 
hat  New  Orleans  and  the  rloridas  must  not  be 
leparated  from  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  consequence  of  the 
)eeston  we  complain  ot  to  other  nations ;  and 
;his  we  may  do  generally,  and  then  more  espe- 
cially as  to  those  who  have  a  direct  and  imme- 
iiate  interest  in  the  transaction.  In  a  general 
dew,  the  flrst  prominent  feature  is  the  colossal 
[>ower  of  France.  Dangerous  to  Europe  and 
be  tha  world,  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  great 
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increase  of  that  power!  Look  at  Europe.  One 
half  of  it  is  blotted  from  tiie  list  of  empire. 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  aad  Britain,  are  the 
only  powers  remaining,  except  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  and  they  are  paralyzed.  Where  is 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  all  Germany 
west  of  the  Rhine  ?  Gone,  swallowed  up  in  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls  I  Holland,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, reduced  to  a  state  of  submission  and  de- 
pendence I  What  is  the  situation  of  the  powers 
that  remain  ?  Austria  is  cut  off  from  Italy,  the 
great  object  of  her  ambition  for  more  than  three 
centuries;  long  the  rival  of  France,  long  bal- 
ancing with  the  Bourbons  the  fate  of  Europe, 
she  must  now  submit,  and  tacitly  acknowlec^ 
to  the  world  the  superiority  of  her  foe,  and  her 
own  humiliation.  Prussia,  under  the  auspioeB 
of  the  f^reat  Frederick,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Germamc  league  to  balance  the  imperial  power. 
Though  united  with  Austria  for  a  moment  in 
the  hollow  league  of  the  coalition,  she  has,  like 
Austria,  been  actuated  by  a  blind  jealousy,  and 
favoring  the  operations  of  F^ce,  for  the  ruin 
of  her  rival,  expected  to  ^are  largely  in  the 
general  spoiL  Li  this  fond  hope  she  b  disap* 
pointed ;  she  now  sees  the  power  of  France  at 
her  door.  There  is  not  a  fortress  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  except  l^igdebur^which 
the  first  consul  may  leave  on  his  left  The  fer- 
tile plains  near  Leipsic,  contain  the  magazines 
for  lus  anniesj  when  he  shall  think  proper  to 
march  to  Berlin.  Westphalia  and  lower  Siuco- 
ny  are  open  on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  EoL- 
land.  The  Maine  presents  him  a  militaiy  road 
to  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  By  the  Nedker  he 
approaches  Ulm,  and  establishes  himself  on  the 
Danube.  These  rivers  enable  him  to  take  the 
vast  resources  of  his  wide  domain  to  the  point 
where  he  may  wish  to  employ  them.  Mena- 
cing at  pleasure  lus  neighbors,  he  is  himself  se- 
en red  by  a  line  of  fortresses  along  his  whole 
frontier.  Switzerland,  which  was  the  only 
feeble  point  of  his  defence^  and  which  separated 
his  Gallic  and  Italian  dommions,  has  lately  been 
suljected.  The  voice  you  now  hear,  warned 
the  Swiss  of  their  fate  more  than  eight  years 
ago.  The  idea  seemed  then  extravagant;  but 
realized,  it  appears  but  as  a  necessary  incident 
Russia  is  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Germany, 
and  thereby  of  a  principal  instrument  by  whidi 
her  policy  might  operate  on  the  great  powers 
of  the  south.  The  Germanic  body  is,  indeed, 
in  the  hand  of  the  first  consul  Three  new 
electors  along  the  Rhine  are  under  the  mouths 
of  his  cannon.  They  dare  not  speak — speak ! 
Ifone  dare  speak;  they  dare  not  think  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  his  wishes.  Even  at 
their  courtly  feasts  they  sit  like  Damocles,  de- 
struction suspended  over  their  heads  by  a  single 
hair.  Would  you  know  the  sentiment  of  Eng- 
land? Look  at  the  debates  in  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament;  they  speak  their  fears.  Such 
being  the  creneral  sentiment  of  Europe,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  they  will  view,  without  anxiety, 
a  new  extennon  of  that  power  and  dominion, 
the  ol^eot  of  their  hatred  and  apprehenaiont 
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Will  it  be  said,  that  there  ia  a  aecnritj  to  &e 
freedom  of  mankind  from  the  moderaticMi  with 
wliich  thia  enormona  power  ia  to  be  exercised ! 
Yain  delusion !  Thia  power  ia  not  the  result 
of  accident.  At  the  moment  when  France  de- 
throned her  sovereign,  it  waa  easj  to  foresee 
that  a  contest  mnst  enane,  in  whidi  her  exist- 
ence would  be  staked  against  the  empire  of 
the  world.  If  not  oonqnered  bj  anrroonding 
princes,  (and  the  h<^  of  anch  conquest,  unless 
bj  the  aid  of  her  own  dtixens,  waa  idle,)  her 
numerous  armies,  acquirinff  discipline,  must 
CTentually  conquer.  8he  had  the  advantages  of 
aitoation,  and  those  which  result  from  union, 
opposed  to  councils  uncertain  and  aelflah.  It 
was  easjr  also  to  foresee,  that,  in  the  same  pro- 
gress of  events,  some  fortunate  ac^ier  would 
seat  himsdf  on  the  vacant  throne:  for  the  idea 
of  a  French  republic  waa  always  a  ridiculous 
chimera.  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  nation  by  deeds  which  cast  a  lus- 
tre on  his  name.  In  his  splttidid  career,  he 
must  proceed.  When  he  ceases  to  act,  he  will 
cease  to  reign.  Whenever  in  any  plan  he  fails, 
that  .moment  he  fialls.  He  is  condemned  to 
magniHoenoe.  To  him  are  forbidden  the  har- 
monies and  the  charities  of  social  life.  He 
commands  a  noble  and  j^^llant  nation  passion- 
ately fond  of  glory.  That  nation  atimulates 
him  to  glorious  enterprise,  and  beoanse  they 
are  generous  and  brave,  they  ensure  his  success. 
Thus  the  same  principle  presents  at  once  the 
ol](ject  and  the  means.  Impelled  by  imperious 
dreumstances,  he  rules  in  Europe,  and  ne  will 
rule  here  also,  unless  by  vigorous  exertion  you 
set  a  bound  to  his  power. 

Having  thus  cast  a  rapid  glance  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  Europe,  it  remains  to  look  partic- 
ularly at  the  condition  of  England  and  Spain, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the  cession  oi 
those  provinces  to  France.  England  will  see 
in  it  an  increase  of  commerce  and  naval  force 
for  her  rivaL  S>he  will  see  imminent  d«iger  to 
her  islands,  and  particularly  to  Jamaica.  The 
dimate  of  Pensacola  has  already  been  noticed. 
The  position  is  of  incalculable  moment.  Durins 
the  sickly  and  hurricane  season,  fleets  and 
armies  may  wait  there  in  safety,  till  their  enemy 
shall  be  enfeebled  and  unprotected.  Where 
will  the  British  fleets  and  armies  be  stationed 
with  equal  advantage  ?  If  they  ask  an  asylum 
in  your  ports,  you  must  refuse ;  for,  should  you 
listen  to  any  such  proposition,  your  kindness 
would  be  considered  as  a  hostile  agoression. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  been  noticed,  will  give 
doubVd  weiffht  to  her  representations.  And 
this  very  influence  is  among  the  effiscts  which 
Britain  must  deprecate.  I  have  not  time  to 
dwell  on  this  su^ect,  nor  many  others  as  fully 
as  I  ought  The  condition  of  ^[Mun  is  not  less 
worthy  ci  notice.  No  two  nations  on  earth 
have  more  rooted  hatred  for  each  other  than 
iVance  and  Spain.  There  are  none  more  difEer- 
ent  in  essential  points  of  character.  United, 
however,  under  soyereigns  of  the  same  fiunily, 


tiiese  antipathies  were  wearing  away.  But  ^ 
fotal  stroke  which  destroyed  the^Frendi  non- 
arch  has  severed  that  btnd.  Force  has  aiaee 
produced  not  unicHi,  but  submission.  It  Is  not 
m  nature,  that  the  Spanish  king  sfaonld  iMfcer 
kindly  sentiments  for  him  who  has  decind 
himself  in  the  spoil  of  his  hoase.  The  pnmd, 
the  brave  and  the  loyal  Castiliaii  groans  imder 
the  yoke  which  galls  him,  bat  whldi  be  osuBoi 
break,  and  sidcens  at  Hie  recollection  ^hls  aa* 
dent  glory.  Hia  deep  resentments  are  known, 
and  it  ia  to  prevent  their  effects  that  be  hat 
been  compelled  to  make  the  cee^on  of  tfaose 
provincea.  France  will  tiien  hcdd  at  ber  db- 
credon  the  Spanish  treasures,  and  the  rich 
provinces  of  the  new  world.  At.ltie  fint 
symptom  of  hostile  sentiment,  she  arrests  lbs 
means  of  agsres^n.  Thus  the  dependonosef 
^Mdn  is  rendered  absolute,  and  h&t^  ebidas  sre 
riveted  for  ever.  Does  Spain  behold  Ibis  stats 
of  things ^with  calm  indifference?  Ko:  die 
feds  all  the  pangs  of  wounded  pride,  drives  to 
the  necessity  of  perpetuating  its  own  bunfii- 
tion. 

A  few  words,  after  what  baa  already  bsea 
said,  wiU  sufllce  to  diow  the  importaoee  of 
those  provinces  to  Franee.  This  reeolts  fron 
the  influence  on  her  rival,  on  Spain,  and  on  tiis 
United  States,  by  means  of  the  podtdoti,  the  re- 
sources and  the  means  of  aggression  whidi 
those  provinces  afford.  Enough  has  been  ssid 
of  the  position.  The  resources  are  great  and 
inoreaai^.  Not  only  cotton  and  indigo  will  be 
furnished  for  her  manufiactures,  but  aoppiss 
and  subsistence  for  her  colonies  and  ber  trooM. 
These  resources,  too,  will  be  at  the  veiy  pint 
most  important,  both  for  defence  and  aggression. 
The  same  force  will  be  ready  to  operate  either 
against  England,  Spam,  or  America.  Thns  tet 
force  will  be  tripled  in  its  moral  effect^  aad 
influence  alike  the  conduct  of  aU  against  whom 
it  may  be  directed.  To  whiB^  has  been  said  oa 
the  focility  with  which  we  may  be  assailed,  I 
might  add  much,  but  it  is  unnecessarT-.  It  be- 
hoves us,  however,  to  condder  well  the  nirti 
of  the  French  government,  which,  in  all  iti 
changes,  has  never  lost  si^t  of  this  oi^fed 
The  Frendi  minister  M.  de  la  Lozrane,  when 
Oongress  were  deliberating  on  tbe  idtimala  for 
peace,  obtained  a  resdution  tbat  our  mhiisten 
should,  as  to  our  western  boundary,  treat  mdtr 
the  dictation  of  France.  Our  mmistera  db- 
dained  the  condition,  and  refused  to  obey. 
Their  manly  conduct  obtained  for  you  tiie  eovn* 
tries,  whose  &te  is  now  suspended  on  your  de> 
liberations.  Never,  no  never,  has  ¥riae»  lost 
sight  of  Louisiana.  Never  for  a  moment  bas 
she  been  blind  to  its  importance.  Thoee,  wba 
driven  from  her  bosom  into  exile,  wandered 
about  among  us,  have  gathered  and  oonHoaoi- 
eated  the  foBest  inf(Mination.  While  tbsgr  en- 
joyed your  horaitaUty,  they  probed  your  weak^ 
ness,  and  meditated  the  means  of  oonlroibBg 
your  conauot.  Whatever  may  be  ^e  ftir  ap- 
pearances, rdy  on  it,  that  erwr  Frencihaai 
bears  with  him  eveiy  where^  a  fnsodk  ' 
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and  so  he  oaght.    I  honor  him  for  it.    0,  that 
iouericans  had  always  an  American  heart. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  advantage  of  this 
ooontry  to  the  United  States,  as  it  maj  relate 
to  oar  power,  our  peace,  oar  commerce,  and 
above  all,  to  oar  freedooL    As  to  oar  power, 
something  has  already  been  said  on  the  peace- 
ful influence,  which  resalts  from  the  depend- 
ence of  colonies  belonging  to  the  great  nations 
of  Enrope :  add  to  this,  that  the  product  of 
those  colonies  mast  pass  by  oar  doors  and  be 
exposed  to  our  cruisers.    A  farther  advantage 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ready  means  of  invasion, 
in  concert  with  the  troops  of  others,  if  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  war.    The  possession  of 
power  will  give  as,  not  only  security,  but  peace, 
reace  inde^  can  never  be  safe  but  by  the  aid 
of  power.    Our  disposition  is  pacific.    It  is  our 
interest  to  be  at  peace,  and  the  form  of  our 
government,  while  it  secures  to  us  the  emoy- 
ment  of  as  much  liberty  as  is  ^ssibte,  renders 
it  particularly  imprudent  to  nsk,  in  war,  any 
change  of  the  constitution.     Grant  us  these 
provinces,  and  we  oan  dictate  the  conditions  of 
our  commerce  with  the  islands.    Possessed  of 
them,  it  will  be  doubly  lucrative,  and  without 
them,  wholly  aacertain.     There   is   another 
stream  of  profitable  trade  which  will  then  fiow 
in  our  channels.    The  risk  and  difficulty  which 
Spain  experiences  in  bringing  home  her  trea- 
sures, when  she  is  at  war,  will  naturally  sug- 
gest the  advantage  of  remitting  them  through 
this  country.    The  produce  of  the  Mexican 
mines  may  then  be  shipped  directly  to  Asia. 
It  will  be  paid  for  to  Spain  by  bills  on  the  com- 
mercial nations,  and  thus  furnish  to  her  the 
easy  means  of  obtaining  the  supplies  she  may 
stand  in  need  ofl    The  Dullion  will  be  so  much 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  danger  and  expense 
3f  transportation  are  diminished.    This,  tnere- 
'bre,  would,  have  a  beneficial  result  upon  the 
vhole  commercial  world.   It  would  more  espe- 
cially emancipate  Spain  from  her  present  thral- 
lonu    It  would  give  a  happy  change  to  all  her 
nterior  administration,  and  increase  both  her 
absolute  and  relative  force.    Let  me  say  here, 
bat  it  is  oar  interest  to  preserve  the  authority 
if  Spain  over  her  American  territory.    We 
ave  enough  of  our  own.  We  can  have  no  wish 
0  extend  our  dominions.    We  want  men,  not 
md.    We  are,  therefore,  the  natura,  and  the 
afe  guardians  of  Spain.    On  us  she  may  rely 
rith  perfect  confidence.  We  can  derive  from 
tiat  commeroe,  which  it  is  her  interest  to  per- 
lit,  all  the  advantage  we  ought  to  ask  for. 
But  great  as  are  the  benefits  which  will  re- 
lit from  the  possession  of  the  Floridas  and 
few  Orleans,  g^^at  as  is  their  tendencv  to  ad- 
ance  oar  power^  secure  our  peace,  and  extend 
or  commerce,  there  is  a  consideration,  in  com- 
arison    with   which,   conunerce,  peace   and 
[> wer,  are  of  but  slight  avail    These  provinces 
ill  fortify  the  defences  of  oar  freedom.    My 
3norable  colleague  has  stated  to  you  his  ap- 
rehensiona  of  standing  armies.    And  yet,  sir, 
we  be  not  possessed  of  this  territory,  stand- 


ing armies  become  necessary.    Without  an  fan* 
posing  military  force,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  country  will  be  in  such  immediate  dan* 
ger.  that  they  must  league  with  a  neighbor  who 
will  have  every  thing  to  oflbr,  and  from  whom 
they  win  have  every  thing  to  fear.    This  will 
lead  to  tlie  worst  of  all  wars,  to  civil  war. 
And  when  that  shall  happen,  liberty  will  soon 
be  lost    The  army,  which  has  defeated  one 
half  the  nation,  will  easily  lend  itself  to  enslave 
the  other.    Such  is  the  history,  and  such  will 
ever  be  the  fate  of  man.    In  this  view,  tuen, 
above  all  others,  is  that  possession  most  pre- 
cious.   When  it  is  in  our  hands,  we  need  no 
standing  army.    We  can  turn  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  naval  defence,  which  gives  complete 
security,  both  at  home  and  abnMd.    When  we 
have  twenty  ships  of  the  line  at  sea,  (and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
them,)  we  shall  be  respected  by  all  Europe. 
The  sense  of  security  resulting  ftt>m  snch  force, 
must  give  a  new  spring  to  industry  and  imn'ease 
the  stock  of  national  wealth.    The  expense, 
compared  with  the  benefit,  is  moderate,  nay 
trifling.    And  let  me  here  say  one  word  as  to 
national  expense.    Sir,  whatever  sums  are  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  national  independence, 
must  be  paid.    They  will  not  amount  to  one 
half  of  what  it  mast  cost  as  to  be  subdued.  If  we 
will  not  pay  to  be  defended,  we  must  pay  for 
beinff  conquered.    There  is  no  medium,  and 
bnt  the  single  alternative.    In  the  proper  ex- 
penditure for  defence,  therefore,  is  true  econo- 
my ;  and  every  pitiful  saving,  inconsistent  with 
that  object,  is  the  worst,  &e  most  profligate 
profrision. 

Haying  now  considered  in  its  various  rela- 
tions, the  importance  of  these  provinces,  the 
way  is  open  to  estimate  our  chance  of  obtaining 
them  by  negotiation.  Let  me  ask,  on  what 
ground  yon  mean  to  treat  Do  yon  expect  to 
persuade  ?  Do  yon  hope  to  intimidate  ?  If  to 
persuade,  what  are  your  means  of  persuasion  ? 
£)very  gentleman  admits  the  importance  of  this 
country.  Think  you  the  first  consul  whose 
capacious  mind  embraces  the  globe,  is  alone 
ignorant  of  its  valoe  t  Is  he  a  child,  whom  yon 
may  win  hj  a  rattle  to  comply  with*  your 
wishes  ?  Will  you,  Hke  a  nnrse,  sing  to  him  a 
lullaby  f  If  yon  have  no  hope  from  fondling 
attentions  and  soothing  sounds,  what  have  yoa 
to  offer  in  exchanffe  ?  Have  you  any  thing  to 
give  which  he  wifl  take?  He  wants  power: 
yon  have  no  power.  He  wants  dominion :  yon 
have  no  dominion ;  at  least  none  that  you  can 
grant.  He  wants  hiflaenoe  in  Europe.  And 
have  yon  any  influence  hi  Europe?  What,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  are  the  means  by  which 
yoa  would  render  this  negotiatioB  saocessful  ? 
Is  it  by  some  secret  spell  ?  Have  you  any  magio 
power?  Win  yon  dniw  a  circle  and  oo^jare  up 
devils  to  assist  yoa  ?  Or  do  yoo  rely  on  the 
charms  of  those  beantiftal  girls  with  whom,  the 
gentleman  near  me  says,  the  French  grenadiers 
are  to  incorporate?  If  so,  why  do  yoo  not  send 
anembasijofwomeB?    Gentferaen  talk  of  the 
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principles  of  our  gojenmmi,  as  if  they  oould 
obtftin  for  m  the  denred  boon.  But  what  will 
these  principles  avail  t  When  yon  inquire  as  to 
the  force  of  Prance,  Austria,  or  Rnssia,  do  yon 
ask  whether  they  have  a  haieai  eorpuM  act^  or  a 
trial  by  jury  f  Do  yon  estimate  their  power, 
disonss  thehr  interior  pdice  ?  No  t  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  many  battalions  have  they?  What 
train  of  artillery  can  they  bring  into  the  field? 
How  many  ships  can  they  send  to  sea  ?  These 
are  the  important  circumstances  which  com- 
mand respect  and  fadlitate  negotiation.  Can 
you  display  these  powerfbl  motiTCs?  Aksl 
Alas  I  To  all  these  questions  you  answer  by 
one  poor  word — confidence— confidoice — con- 
fidence—yea, verily,  we  have  confidence.  We 
have  fiuth  and  hope :  aye,  and  we  have  diarity 
too.  Well— ^  to  market  with  these  Christian 
Tirtnes,  and  what  will  yon  get  for  them  ?  Just 
nothing.  Tet  in  the  face  A  reason  and  expe- 
rience, you  have  confidence:  but  in  whom? 
Why,  in  our  worthv  President.  But  he  cannot 
make  the  treaty  alone.  There  must  be  two 
parties  to  a  bargain.  I  ask  if  you  have  confi- 
dence also  in  the  first  consul  Y  But  whither,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  does  this  confidence  lead, 
and  to  what  does  it  tend  f  The  time  is  precious. 
We  waste,  and  we  have  already  wasted  mo- 
ments which  will  never  return.  Tou  have  al- 
ready Uied  negotiation.  I  say  you  have  tried 
it,  because  I  know  you  have  a  minister  in 
France,  and  I  am  sure  the  first  magistrate  of 
our  country  cannot  have  been  so  negligent  as 
not  to  pay  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  con- 
fessedly of  such  nukgnitude.  Tou  have,  then, 
negotiated :  and  with  what  success  ?  Why,  in- 
stead of  defeating  the  cession,  you  have  dosed 
the  river.  Instead  of  obtaining  any  advantage 
by  a  new  treaty,  yon  have  lost  the  benefit  oif 
an  old  one.  Such  are  the  results  of  your  nego- 
tiation in  Europe.  In  this  country,  you  have 
negotiated  to  set  back  the  privilege  you  are 
robbed  of:  and  what  fc^ows?  A  prohibition 
to  touch  their  shores.  Instead  of  restoring  the 
r^hts  of  treaty,  they  cut  you  off  ftova  tiie  rights 
of  humanity.  Such  is  your  splendid  success 
from  negotiation;  and  yet  gentlemen  tell  us, 
we  must  continue  to  negotiate.  The  honorable 
member  frmn  Kentucky  says,  that  great  lengths 
are  gone  in  inauiring  into,  and  rectifying  the 
irregular  proceaure.  He  tells  us,  a  mini^r  is 
Just  appointed,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  in- 
consistent to  fight  just  now :  that  moreover  it 
would  degrade  the  President's  authority,  and 
defeat  his  pleasures.  The  gentieman  from  Geor- 
gia says,  we  have  no  ri^t  to  go  to  war  till 
there  diall  be  a  refbsal  on  the  part  of  Spain ; 
and  my  ho^norable  ooUeague  assures  us,  that  if 
our  wrongs  are  redressed  by  negotiation,  we 
can  have  np  ccmiplMut.  As  to  the  lengths 
which  are  gone,  it  is  for  those  gentiemen  to 
appreciate  their  value,  who  know  what  they 
are.  I  peofess  my  ignorance,  and  judging  by 
effects,  must  witUiold  my  confidence.  If  we 
must  wait  for  a  pointed  refiisal,  before  we  do 
wnelves  rii^t^  I  venture  to  predict  a  delay 


flatal  to  the  peace  of  this  country.  Birt,  sir, 
what  is  it  we  are  to  ask,  the  refusal  of  wfaidi 
will  Justify  war?  Is  it,  as  my  honorable  col- 
league supposes,  a  mere  restitution  of  a  privi- 
lege wrongfully  taken  away  ?  Sir,  I  answer  m 
the  words  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  mj 
friend :  '*  It  does  not  consist  with  the  dignity 
of  this  country,  to  hold  a  ri^t  so  important  by 
a  tenure  so  uncertain."  But  the  honnabis 
member  from  Maryland  has  told  us,  that  wt 
need  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  seek  for  prece- 
dents, that  we  have  enou|^  on  onr  own  ar- 
chives ;  and  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  men- 
tion our  humble  petitions  presented  to  the  king 
of  Great  Britain^  in  1775.  We  sent,  sayi  he, 
petition  after  petition.  I  am  sore  tliat  honor- 
able member  has  no  wish  that  a  minister  should 
be  sent  to  bear  our  humble  petition  to  tiie  fiwt- 
stool  of  the  first  consults  tiirone.  Bat,  wx. 
whether  we  treat  or  pray,  it  will  ood  as  it  £d 
in  1775,  by  war,  unless  we  are  determined  to 
give  up  that  independence  which  we  then  fouj^ 
to  establish.  Let  us  consider,  a  moment,  the 
natural  course  of  this  negotiation.  It  is  ^  in- 
terest of  France  to  foster  in  ns  a  h<^  froa 
treaty,  until  she  has  put  herself  in  a  condition 
to  frustrate  all  other  hope.  There  can  be  bo 
question,  therefore,  that  ^e  has  avoided,  and 
will  avoid  a  direct  refusal  And  as  long  as  we 
are  content  to  accept  of  smooth  speeches,  gen- 
eral assurances,  vague  aesertions,  and  loose  eva- 
sions, we  shall  nave  no  want  of  that  court  cur- 
rency. But  why,  it  may  be  said,  has  she  not 
already  taken  possession  ?  Because  her  (»viBal 
plans  have  been  greatiy  deranged.  St.  Doii^^ 
presented  obstacles  unexpected,  and  that  enters 
prise  must  not  be  abandoned ;  for  though  the 
island  may  not  in  itself  be  of  much  oonaequoMC^ 
though  it  must  be  ruined  before  it  can  be  eoa- 
quered,  yet  conquered  it  must  be,  for  the  mM 
must  continue  to  believe,  that  the  first  consid 
cannot  fdl  in  what  he  has  undertaken.  Mndi 
of  his  power  rests  on  that  opinion,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  maintained.  But  there  are  other 
incidents  besides  those  ci  St.  Domingo,  wlodi 
have  had  the  same  tendency.  There  fioUowed, 
on  the  general  peace,  a  serious  discii»ion  of 
the  German  indemnities ;  then  the  afi^urs  ol 
Italy;  lately  of  Switzerland;  and  dnring  the 
whole  momentous  period,  it  was  doabtAd  how 
far  England  would  bear  a  continued  inTaaion  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  And  it  was  CTideat, 
that  should  the  war  recommence  with  KnglMid^ 
the  force  sent  to  this  country  would  be  totally 
lost  It  was  important,  therefcn^  to  gain  time ; 
and  for  that  very  reason,  we  shonld  have  in- 
sisted on  an  immediate  decision.  Sa<^  thai, 
is  the  state  of  this  treaty  so  fondly  desired— a 
treaty,  by  which  we  are  to  ask  much  and  ofler 
nothing — a  negotiation,  in  whidi  we  have  no 
means  to  persuade.  Have  we  any  to  intimi- 
date? Where  is  your  public  force  t  Tou  have 
none;  and  seem  resolved  not  to  have  or  use 
any.  Hy  honorable  colleague  tdls  ns,  that  war 
will  increase  our  debt  one  hundred  miliWiM^ 
and  that  our  peq>le  are  not  fbnd  of  taxes.    Ha 
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lajB  we  are  trying  a  new  experiment  to  par 
)iir  debts  in  a  given  period^  which  war  would 
leranfle.  It  wonld  ii^nre,  moreover,  oor  pa- 
nfic  oEcracter,  and  might  draw  down  the  Jeal- 
)ruj  of  all  nations  who  have  colonies.  He 
jdidves  that  three-fborths  of  our  people  are 
^)poeed  to  war;  but  yet  he  thinks  that  nine 
nonths  hence  we  shall  be  in  a  better  condition. 
Whti  is  the  effect  of  this  language  ?  Is  it  not 
0  coQTince  the  adverse  ^axij  that  he  has 
lothing  to  fear  from  a  reftisal  t  As  to  this  ez- 
>erim0nt  fbr  the  payment  of  our  debts,  whether 
t  has  the  merit  of  novelty  I  shall  not  inquire ; 
rat  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  the  merit,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  due  to  one  of  my  worthy  friends 
rho  formerly  administered  our  finances.  The 
lime  plan,  also,  has  been  adopted  by  another 
;reat  statesman.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  has  for  many 
rears  past  provided  regularly  a  fund  to  liquidate, 
in  a  given  period,  each  debt  which  his  nation 
lasincnrrecL  But  does  England  trust  her  safety 
0  the  protection  of  her  sinking  fdnd  t  No. 
)he  has  fifty  thousand  seamen  employed,  and  a 
inndred  thousand  soldiers.  These  form  the 
(hield  of  her  defence.  A  gentleman  near  me 
las  told  us,  that  in  case  of  war,  our  mercantile 
»pital  is  egq[>osed  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  tne  same  objection 
fill  apply  with  equal  weight  upon  any  and 
^very  occasion.  But  further,  I  say,  the  arffu- 
nent  is  directly  and  completely  against  htm. 
9ow  does  it  stand  ?  He  admits,  that  if  nego- 
ifttion  Ms.  he  will  draw  the  sword.  He  goes 
^irther,  and  says  he  will  throw  away  the  soab- 
Mrd.  Kow,  sir,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  operate 
tt  once,  notice  may  be  given  to  our  merchants. 
IdTlces  may  be  sent  in  season  to  every  sea. 
ind  here  let  me  sav,  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
royermnent  to  apprise  both  our  insurers  and 
nippers  of  their  oangerous  situation.  It  is  un- 
m  as  well  as  ui^ust  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal 
lecmity.  But  suppose  the  treaty  shall  fidl,  and 
^member  that  the  eoecess  or  fiedlure  depends 
n Bonaparte;  he  will  weigh  the  present  de- 
•Jarations  and  act  aocordhigly.  He  will  com- 
Denee  a  war  on  your  commerce,  long  before 
on  know  that  war  exists.  I  say,  therefore, 
he  argument  is  directly  against  the  gentleman 
rho  used  it  And  here  let  me  say  one  word 
n  the  comparative  merits  of  the  resolutions  on 
'OUT  table.  Those  moved  by  my  honoraUe 
Hend,  give  the  President  command  not  mily  of 
be  militia,  but  of  the  naval  and  military  force, 
rhey  place  money  at  his  disposal,  and  what  is 
nost  important,  tiiey  put  it  in  his  power  to  use 
hese  efficient  means.  The  resolutions  moved 
i  an  amendment,  authorise,  indeed,  a  call  for 
^  greater  number  of  militia,  but  when  called 
hey  can  do  nothing  but  consume  their  rationsi 
rhere  is  no  power  to  bring  them  into  action, 
aid  of  course  the  expense  is  useless,  even  for 
hepurpoee  of  influence. 
Ha?ing  endeavored  to  show,  that  we  have 
M)  hope  from  treaify,  it  only  remains  to  con* 
ider  the  natural  effect  of  taking  an  inmiediate 


wssessioD.    Against  this  meafora  it  has  baen 


said,  that  war,  instead  of  giving  relief^  will  ab- 
solutely shut  up  the  Mississippi  That  a  single 
seventy-four  in  the  mouth  of  that  river  wo^d 
stop  it  effectually.  I  believe,  sir,  it  wonld  not 
only  stop,  but  turn  it ;  for  a  seventy-four  would 
run  aground  and  obstaruct  the  channel.  But 
what  is  the  amount  of  these  observations? 
The  gentlemen  all  agree,  that  if  they  cannot 
obtain  their  olject  without  war,  they  will  fight 
for  it  The  mischief  they  deprecate  must 
therefore  arrive,  unless  there  be  a  well  ground- 
ed  hope  firom  treaty ;  and  the  only  difference  is. 
that  they  are  willing  to  take  a  longer  term  or 
sufferance,  because  they  have  a  stron^r  ex- 
pectation of  relief  without  the  exertion  of 
force.  I  have  no  such  expectaticm.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  consider  what  will  follow, 
if  we  take  possession  without  a  previous  alli- 
ance with  Britain,  or  with  such  an  alliance.  I 
have  heard  it  urged  in  conversation,  that  such 
alliance  should  first  be  made,  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  {Mroper  to  take  up  the  subject  in  debate. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  remark  oi\  the  different 
language  now  held,  ftom  that  which  we  heard 
a  year  ago.  Then  it  was  the  ftshion  to  say. 
we  had  noUiing  to  do  with  other  nations.  Ana 
when  a  man  of  plain  sense  observed,  that  this 
disporition  was  of  little  avail,  because  other 
nations  would  have  something  to  do  with  us ; 
and  when  the  particuhir  danger  we  now  see 
was  pointed  out ;  oh  1  then,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  nothing  to  apprehend  from  our  dear  sister 
republic !  I  censure  no  man  for  adopting  otlier 
WM.  wiser  principles.  I  have  no  question,  but 
that  as  gentlemen  proceed  in  the  business  of 
government,  they  will  see  the  folly  of  many 
other  flancifol  notions,  but  I  must  entreat  them 
not  to  fiy  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  I 
hesitate  not  to  give  my  opinion,  that  we  ought 
to  take  possession  without  consulting  Great 
Britain.  And  having  done  so,  let  us  declare  to 
France,  that  we  mean  to  live  with  her  in  per- 
fect ttnity.  Let  us  ofi^r  every  assistance  in  our 
power  to  conquer  and  preserve  St  Domingo. 
htt  us  show  her,  that  we  have  done  an  act  of 
mere  defoice.  Let  us  prove  our  pacific  dispo- 
sition bv  declaring,  that  we  are  under  the  tie 
of  no  obiii^on  to  her  rival  To  Spain  let  us 
hold  a  similar  language.  Let  us  point  out  her 
present  danger  and  &monstrate  the  utility  of 
our  poseesdon.  To  both,  let  us  offer  to  relin- 
quish our  claims  for  spcdiations  on  our  com- 
merce and  pay  our  own  merdiante.  We  can 
well  aflbrd  to  purehase  with  that  price,  a  price 
paid  to  ourselves.  Finally,  if  our  representa- 
tions do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  let  us 
tell  them  that  we  will  ally  ourselves  to  Eng^ 
land,  and  aid  in  theeonquestof  all  their  Ameri- 
can don^i^ons.  Sir,  this  language  will  be  lis- 
tened to.  Rely  on  it,  that,  under  such  drcum- 
stances,  neither  France  nor  Spain  dare  send 
hither  a  rin^  regiment  or  a  single  ship.  The 
existence  of  the  British  naval  force  will  alone 
produce  all  the  effect  yon  could  uk  from  its 
operation.  But  what  are  we  to  hope  firom  a 
delay  until  an  alliance  shall  be  made!    What 
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will  h%  the  stipiiktkHtt  of  tbe  treaty  of  aHiamee? 
These  may  he  more  or  less  onerous  or  perni- 
cious. Certainly  the  British  minister  will  not 
hazard  the  &te  of  his  nation  without  the  hope 
of  some  correspondent  adrantage.  One  stipn- 
lation  is  cert^n.  We  must  ame  to  continue 
the  war  until  a  peace  can  he  ohtained  hy  com- 
mon consent:  and  this  is  precisely  the  stipula- 
tion which  we  ought  not  to  makei  if  it  can  he 
avoided;  hecanse  we  shall  then  oe  no  longer 
masters  of  our  exterior  relations.  To  this  it 
may  he  objected,  that  we  cannot  expect  dd 
from  Britain  without  a  previous  treaty.  I  asL 
what  reliance  you  have  for  aid  with  treaty? 
The  answer  is^  that  it  will  he  her  interest 
And,  sir,  it  is  her  interest  to  give  that  aid  with- 
out treaty. 

I  have  now  gone  through  this  tedious  discus- 
sion. I  have  trespassed  on  your  patience  more 
than  I  wished,  although,  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  much  has  been  omitted  of  what  I 
ought  to  )iave  said.  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that,  under  the  exUting  circumstances^ 
we  are  now  actuaUy  at  war,  and  have  no  ch<Hce 
but  manly  resistance  or  vile  submission ;  that 
the  possession  of  this  country  by  France  is 
dangerous  to  other  nations,  but  &tal  to  us ;  that 
it  forms  a  natural  and  necessary  part  of  our 
empire ;  that,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  the 
gentleman  near  me.  it  is  joined  to  us  l^  the 
hand  of  the  Ahnighty,  and  that  we  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  it  by  treaty.  I^  indeed, 
there  be  any  such  hope,  it  must  be  by  adopting 
the  resolutions  offered  by  m^  honorable  friend. 
Sir,  I  wish  for  peace ;  I  wish  the  negotiation 
may  succeed,  and  therefore  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  adopt  these  resolutions.  But  though  you 
should  adopt  them,  they  alone  will  not  insure 
success.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
you  ought  to  have  taken  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  floridas,  the  instant  your 
treaty  was  violated.  Tou  ought  to  do  it  now. 
Your  rights  are  invaded,  oonmlenoe  in  negotia- 
tion is  vain:  there  ia,  therefore^  no  alternative 
but  force.  Ton  are  exposed  to  imminent 
present  danger:  you  have  the  prospect  of  great 
future  advantage :  you  are  justified  by  the  dear- 
est principles  of  riffht:  you  are  ui^ed  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  policy:  you  are  oommaad- 
ed  by  every  sentiment  of  national  di^ty. 
Look  at  the  conduct  of  America  in  her  in£uit 
years.  When  there  was  no  actual  invasion  oi 
right,  but  only  a  daim  to  invade,  she  resisted 
the  claim;  she  q)umed  the  insult.  Did  we 
then  hesitate  ?  Did  we  then  wait  for  foreign 
alliance?  No*-animated  with  the  spirit^  warm- 
ed with  the  soul  of  freedom,  we  wew  our 
oaths  of  allegiance  in  the  face  of  our  sovereign, 
and  committed  our  fortunes  and  our  fate  to  the 
God  of  battles.  We  then  were  subJectSb  We 
had  not  then  attained  to  the  dignity  of  am  in- 
dependent republic.  We  then  had  no  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  we  had 
the  spirit  which  deserved  that  devated  station. 
And  now  that  we  liave  gained  it^  abaU  we  &11 
from  our  honor? 


Sir.  I  repeat  to  yoa  that  I  wiah.  for  peace: 
real,  lasting,  honorable  peace.  To  obtain  and 
secure  this  blessing,  let  us,  by  a  bcdd  and  deci- 
sive conduct,  convince  the  powers  of  Euro^ 
that  we  are  determined  to  defend  our  ri^its: 
that  we  will  not  submit  to  insult ;  that  we  will 
not  b^u*  degradation.  This  is  the  conditct 
which  becomes  a  generous  people.  This  eon- 
duct  will  command  the  respect  of  tbo  world. 
Nay,  sir,  it  may  rouse  all  £ur(^  to  a  proper 
sense  of  their  situation.  The^  see,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  on  which  their  liberties  de- 
pend, is,  if  not  destrciyed,  in  extreme  danfer. 
They  know  that  the  dominion  of  Franoe  hm 
been  extended  by  the  sword  over  miTlinfMi  who 
groan  in  the  servitude  of  their  new  masten. 
These  unwilling  subjects  are  ripe  for  revolt. 
The  empire  of  the  Gauls  is  not,  like  tiiat  of 
Rome,  secured  by  political  institutions.  It  may 
yet  be  broken.  But  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
duct of  others,  let  us  act  as  becomes  onndves. 
I  cannot  bdieve,  with  my  honorable  coHeafoe, 
that  three*fourths  of  America  are  oppom  to 
vigorous  measures.  I  cannot  believe  that  tbsy 
wul  meanly  reftise  to  pay  the  aunis  needfol  to 
vindicate  their  honor  and  support  their  inda- 
pendence.  Sir,  this  is  a  libd  on  ihe  people  of 
America.  They  will  disdain  submission  to  the 
proudest  sovereign  on  earth.  They  have  not 
lost  the  spirit  of  ^0.  But,  sir,  if  they  are  ao 
base  as  to  barter  their  rights  for  gold,  if  thej 
are  so  vile  that  they  wiU  not  defend  their  honor, 
they  are  unworthy  of  the  rank  they  ei\}oj,  sm 
it  is  no  matter  how  soon  they  are  parcellea  est 
among  better  masters. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  in 
opening  this  debate,  pledged  himself  and  fail 
friends  to  support  the  executive  govemment  H 
they  would  adopt  a  manly  oondoct.  1  have  no 
hesitation  to  renew  that  pledge.  Act  as  be- 
comes America,  and  all  America  wiU  be  united 
in  your  support.  What  is  our  conduct?  Do 
we  endeavor  to  fetter  and  trammel  the  exero- 
tive  authority  ?  Do  we  oppose  obstades?  Do 
we  raise  difficulties?  Ko.  We  are  willteig  to 
commit  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  magistrtts 
the  treasure,  the  power  and  the  energies  of  the 
country.  We  ask  foronrsdves  nothmg.  Wo 
expect  nothing.  All  we  ask  is  for  our  country. 
And  dthough  we  do  not  believe  in  the  soccesi 
of  treaty,  yet  the  resolutions  we  move,  and  tho 
language  we  hdd,  are  calculated  to  prtnaoto 
it 

I  have  now  performed,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  the  great  duty  which  I  owed  to  my 
eoimtiyv  I  have  given  that  advice  whieh  in 
my  soul  I  bdieve  to  be  the  best.  But  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted.  I  fear  that^ 
by  feeUe  cotmsdSi  we  shall  be  exposed  to  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  This  fear  is^  perhaps,  ill- 
founded,  and  if  so  I  shall  thank  God  that  I  wis 
mistaken.  I  know  that,  in  the  order  of  his 
Providence,  the  wisest  ends  fr^eououly  remit 
from  the  Bost  Ibolish  measures.  It  is  oor  &aty 
to  submit  oursdves  to  his  hi^  dj^wmsatioaa. 
I  know  that  war,  with  all  its  miseffy,  is  not 
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who^  without  adrantage.  It  caUi  fbrth  the 
eneri^es  of  cbamoter,  it  UTort  the  manly  Tir- 
toei^  it  gives  eleration  to  sentiment  it  prodoces 
natkmaf  nnioD,  generates  patriotie  lOTe,  and  in- 
fuses a  jost  sense  of  national  honor.  It,  then, 
we  are  doomed  to  war,  let  ns  meet  it  as  we 


001^;  and  when  ti»  hoar  of  trial  oomes,  let  it 
find  ns  a  band  of  brothers. 

8ir,  I  have  done,  ai^d  I  pray  to  Almighty  €k>d 
that  this  day's  debate  may  eventoate  in  the 
prosperity,  the  ft^eedom,  the  peace,  the  powei 
and  the  g^ory  of  oar  country. 


ORATION  OK  HAMILTON. 


This  oration  was  pronounced  at  the  porch  of 
the  old  Trinity  Ohuroh,  over  the  body  of  €^e- 
rsl  Hamilton,  at  the  time  of  its  interment,  Jaly 
14th,  1804.* 

If  on  tMs  sad,  this  solemn  occasion,  I  should 
endeavor  to  move  your  commiseration,  it  would 
be  doing  ii^justice  to  that  sensibility,  which 
has  been  so  generally  and  so  Justly  manifested.* 
Far  from  attempting  to  excite  your  emotions,  I 
must  try  to  repress  my  own ;  and  yet,  I  fear, 
that,  instead  of  the  language  of  a  pubUc  ^aker, 
you  will  hear  only  the  lamentations  of  a  wailing 
friend.  But  I  will  struggle  with  my  bursting 
heart,  to  portray  that  heroic  spirit,  which  has 
flown  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

8tadent0  of  Columbia— he  was  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  your  academic  shades, 
when  the  first  sound  of  the  American  war 
called  him  to  the  field.  A  young  and  unpro- 
tected volunteer,  such  was  his  zeal,  and  so  bril- 
liant his  service,  that  we  heard  his  name  before 
we  knew  hia  person.  It  seemed  as  if  God  had 
called  him  suddenly  into  existence,  that  he 
mij^  assist  to  save  a  world  I 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Washington  soon 
perceived  the  manly  spirit  which  anunated  his 
youthful  bosom.  By  that  excellent  judge  of 
men,  he  was  selected  as  an  aid,  and  thus  he  be- 
came early  acquainted  with,  and  was  a  principal 
actor  in  the  more  important  scenes  of  our  revo- 
lution. At  the  siege  of  York,  he  pertinaciously 
insisted  on,  and  he  obtained  the  command  of  a 
ForiomHope.  He  stormed  the  redoubt;  but 
let  it  be  reccHrded  that  not  one  single  man  of 
the  enemy  perished.  His  gallant  troops,  emu- 
hiting  the  heroism  of  their  chief;  checked  the 
uplifted  arm,  and  spared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing.   Here  closed  his  military  career. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  your  fl&vor— no,  your 
discernment,  called  him  to  public  office.  You 
sent  him  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia;  he 
there  assisted  in  forming  that  constitution,  which 
is  now  the  bond  of  our  union,  the  shield  of  our 
defence,  and  the  source  of  our  prosperity.  In 
■igning  the  compact,  he  expressed  his  appre- 
hension that  it  did  not  contain  sufficient  means 

•  Bm  K«w  York  Brenliig  PofC^/idjllfh,  ISM;  nd  Cdle- 
BMB^fe  OqHaoUoa  of  Faeli,  itkttTt  to  tk«  de«tk  of  HMnaton, 


of  str^igth  for  its  own  preservation ;  and  that 
in  consequence  we  should  ehate  the  fate  of 
many  other  republics,  and  pass  through  anar- 
chy to  despotisoL  We  hoped  better  things. 
We  coi^dedin  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people;  and,  above  all,  we  trusted  in  the  pro- 
teotmg  providenoe  of  the  Almighty.  On  this 
important  subject  he  never  concealed  lus  (pin- 
ion. He  disdained  concealment.  Knowing 
the  purity  of  his  heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  in 
his  hand,  exposing  to  eveiy  passenger  its  inmost 
recesses.  This  generons  indiscretion  subjected 
him  to  censure  horn  misrepresentation.  His 
speculative  opinions  were  treated  as  deliberate 
designs ;  and  yet  yon  all  know  how  strenuous, 
how  unremitting  were  his  efforts  to  establish 
and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  If,  then,  his 
opinion  was  wrcMis^  pardon,  01  pardon  that 
single  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  the  time  when  our  government  was  or- 
ganiced,  we  were  without  funds,  though  not 
without  resources.  To  call  them  into  acticm, 
and  establish  order  in  the  finances,  Wasldngton 
sou^t  for  splendid  talents,  for  extensive  infer- 
matum,  and  above  all,  he  sought  for  sterlinfl^ 
incorruptible  integrity.  All  these  he  found  m 
Hamilton.  The  system  then  adopted,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.  If  it  be 
not  without  a  &ult,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
nothing  human  is  perfect  BecoUect  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment— recollect  the  con- 
ffict  of  opinion— and  above  alL  remember  that 
a  ndnister  of  a  republic  must  bend  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  The  administration  which 
Washington  formed  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, one  of  the  best  that  any  country  was 
ever  blest  with.  And  the  result  was  a  rapid 
advance  in  power  and  prosperity,  of  which 
there  is  no  examjJe  in  any  other  age  or  nation. 
The  part  which  Hamilton  bore  is  universally 
known* 

His  unsuspecting  confidence  in  professions, 
which  he  believed  to  be  sincere,  led  him  to  trust 
too  much  to  the  undeserving.  This  exposed 
him  to  misrepresentation.  lie  felt  himself 
obliged  to  resign.  The  care  of  a  riring  flunily, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune,  made  it  k 
duty  to  return  to  his  profession  for  thdr  sup- 
port But  though  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
Eublic  life,  never,  noi  never  for  a  moment  did 
e  abandon  the  public  service.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  your  interests.    I  dedare  to  yon,  be- 
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fore  th«t  God,  in  whose  praeenoe  we  are  now 
especbllT  asflembled,  that  in  his  most  private 
and  oonfidential  oonyersationa,  the  dngle  ob- 
jects of  diiooMion  and  oonMderation  were  joar 
freedom  and  happiness.  Ton  well  remember 
^e  state  of  things  which  again  called  forth 
Washin^n  trcm.  his  retreat  to  lead  yonr  ar- 
mies. Yon  know  that  he  adced  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  seo(md  in  command.  That  venerable 
sage  well  knew  the  dangerous  incidents  of  a 
muitary  profesdon.  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time 
pinching  life  at  its  source.  It  was  probable 
that  he  would  soon  be  removed  from  the  scene, 
and  that  his  second  would  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand.  He  knew  by  experience  the  importance 
of  that  place— end  he  thought  the  sword  of 
America  might  safely  be  confided  to  the  hand 
which  now  lies  cold  in  that  coffin.  Oh  t  my 
lallow-citiMns,  remember  this  solemn  testimo- 
nial that  he  was  not  ambitious.  Yet  he  was 
charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
indentation,  when  he  hdd  down  his  command, 
he  dedareo,  in  the  proud  independence  of  his 
soul,  tiiat  he  never  would  accept  of  any  <^ce, 
unless  in  a  foreign  war  he  should  be  called  on  to 
expose  his  life  in  defence  oi  his  country.  This 
determination  was  immovable.  It  was  his  fSemlt 
that  his  opinions  and  his  resolutions  could  not 
be  changeo.  Knowing  his  own  firm  purpose, 
he  was  indignant  at  the  chaige  that  he  sought 
for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambitious  only 
for  glory,  but  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for  you. 
For  himself  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  foared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  folse  professions,  ac- 
quire your  confidence,  and  abuse  it  to  your 
rain. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati— 4here  lies  our 
chief!  Let  him  still  be  our  model  like  him, 
after  long  and  faithfdl  public  services,  let  us 
oheerftilly  perform  the  social  duties  of  private 
lifo.    Oh !  he  was  mild  and  gentie.    In  him 


there  was  no  oiKnce ;  no  guUe.    His 
hand  and  heart  were  open  to  alL 

Gentiemen  of  the  bai^-^vou  have  lost  yoor 
brightest  ornament  Ohensh  and  imitate  hk 
example.  While,  like  him,  with  iustifiable,  end 
with  laudaUe  zeal,  you  pursue  the  interest!  of 
your  clients,  remember,  like  him,  the  eternal 
principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-cituens— you  have  Ions  witnessed  his 
professional  conduct,  and  felt  nis  unrivalled 
eloquence.  Ton  know  how  well  he  p^onned 
the  duties  of  a  citizen— you  know  that  he  oever 
courted  your  favor  by  adulation  or  the  aacrifioe 
of  his  own  j  ndgpaent.  Ton  have  seen  him  coo- 
tending  against  yon,  and  saving  your  dearest 
inters^  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  yonraelTeL 
And  you  now  feel  and  ei\}oy  the  benefits  remit- 
in^  from  the  firm  energy  of  his  conduct  Bear 
this  testimony  to  the  memoiy  of  my  departed 
friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  his  fime.  It 
is  all  he  has  left— all  that  these  poor  oi^ 
children  will  inherit  from  their  fatha*.  m, 
my  countrymen,  that  £une  may  be  a  rioh  trea- 
sure to  jou  also.  Let  it  be  the  test  by  vbidi 
to  examme  those  who  solicit  your  &vor.  Dii- 
regarding  profesdons,  view  their  conduct,  aad 
on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask,  Would  Hsmiltda 
have  done  this  thing  t 

Ton  all  know  how  he  perished.  On  ^lart 
scene  I  cannot,  I  must  not  dwell  It  mightei- 
dte  emotions  too  stnmg  for  your  better  jo4^ 
ment  Suffer  not  vour  indioiation  to  lead  to 
any  act  which  might  aeain  offend  the  ioaolted 
m^esty  of  the  laws.  On  his  part,  as  from  bis 
lipjL  though  with  my  voice — ^for  his  voice  you 
wiU  hear  no  more— let  me  entreat  70a  to 
respect  yourselves. 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlaatiDg 
Gk>d,  perform  your  holy  office,  and  oomoit 
these  ashes  of  our  departed  brother  to  tlie 
bosom  of  the  grave. 
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ROBERT  GOODLOE  HARPER. 

Of  those  learned  and  eloquent  men,  who  belonged  to  the  Maryland  bar,  daring  the  latter 
portion  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentory,  no  one  was  more  justly  celebrated 
than  General  Harper.  He  was  a  native  of  Spottsylyania  county,  Virginia,  where  he  was  bom 
in  the  year  1765.  His  parents  removed,  during  his  childhood,  to  Granville,  in  North  Carolina. 
Erom  this  time  until  his  appearance  in  the  American  service  as  a  soldier  in  a  troop  of  horse  under 
General  Greene,  the  record  of  his  life  is  wanting.  He  was  then  but  fifteen  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  where,  while  perfecting  his 
oourse,  he  acted  as  a  tutor  to  some  of  the  less  advanced  classes.  In  September,  1785,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  degree,  choosing  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  Ths  Proper  Objects  of  JEdueatwn.^ 

Boon  after  leaving  college  he  embarked  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  after  experienc- 
ing a  boisterous  and  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  that  place,  "a  stranger,  with  only  a  few  dollars 
in  his  possession.*^  Through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  son  he  had  been  a  teacher 
while  at  Princeton,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law.  So  rapid  was  his  improve- 
ment that  he  commenced  practice  in  a  year,  and  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  larger  sphere  for  his 
professional  operations,  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  State.  Here  he  became  distinguished 
as  a  powerful  political  writer,  and  at  a  later  period,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the  State. 
On  his  retirement  fh>m  this  office,  he  was  delegated  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States 
Ckmgress,  in  which  body  he  guned  the  enviable  distinction  of  being  an  ^'  earnest  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  Washington,  and  a  devoted,  fearless  friend  of  his  country.'* 

In  the  animated  and  protracted  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  the  Treaty  of 
1794^  €reneral  Harper  took  a  prominent  part  During  the  winter  of  the  next  year  he  pubUshed 
an  elaborate  addr^s  to  his  constituents,  giving  his  reasons  for  approving  the  measure.  After 
pointing  out  its  merits,  and  answering  with  ability  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  he  oon- 
oludes : — ^"  Such  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the  treaty  in  question 
is  •  proper  and  expedient.'  ♦♦»♦♦♦»♦ 

Whenever  it  comes  before  us  I  shall  give  my  voice  for  its  going  fblly  into  effect ;  convinced  that 
it  is  oonnstent  with  the  honor  and  conducive  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  my  country ;  of 
that  country  am<mg  whose  citizens  and  whose  sons  it  is  my  boast  and  my  pri^e  to  be  numbered, 
and  to  which  it  is  my  highest  ambition  to  be  useful."  f 

In  May,  1797,  he  published  his  ObiorvatioM  on  the  J)itpute  hettoeen  ike  United  States  oni 
JVonetf,  and  during  the  same  month  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  the  latter  nation.  He  continued  in  Congress  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  when,  on  the  accession  of  President  Jefferson,  he  retired  for  a  time  firom  public  life;  and, 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Maryland,  he  removed  to  that  State,  and  set- 
tled at  Baltimore.  Here  he  again  oommeneed  the  practice  of  the  law.  His  great  professional 
^valifieations  were  now  brought  into  operation.    In  1805,  he  was  assodated  with  Luther  Martin 

•  Bm  H«w  Jmey  OaMtto,  «l  October  lOth,  1786L 
tfiel«etW«rlctorfiob«rtOoodlaeHMper,  Tol.l,paf»4L  ^ 
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and  Joeeph  Hopkinson,  as  counsel  for  Judge  Chase,  in  the  celelurated  trial  which  resulted  In  the 
acquittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  in  his  impeachment 

In  1812,  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes^  from  his  adqyted  State.  Thb 
following  year  he  delivered  the  eulogistic  speech  in  honor  of  the  Rusdan  yictories,  and  soon 
after  another  similar  oration  on  the  JSeoetU  THum^hs  tf  tAa  Cam»  ef  Mankh^  in  Osrmomf^ 
About  this  time  he  held  the  rank  of  General,  and  distinguished  himself  honoraUj,  in  r^MQing 
the  attack  of  the  British  on  Baltimore. 

In  the  colonization  of  Africa,  he  took  an  active  interest  One  of  the  reports  of  the  Soci^ 
formed  for  that  object,  which  was  pr^>ared  by  him,  contains  an  elaborate  ezpontion  of  tiie 
merits  of  the  system.  He  viewed  the  plan  of  colonisation  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
mischiefs  of  slavery  could  be  lessened,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  tiie  day  would  oome  when 
the  scourge  of  slavery  would  no  longer  be  felt  in  the  land,  when  the  rod  of  chastisement  should 
be  withdrawn,  and  all  voices  should  Join  in  the  song  of  freedom.  ^^  The  alarming  danger  of 
cherishing  in  our  bosom  a  distinct  nation,^  he  says,  ^^  which  can  never  become  incorporated  with 
us,  while  it  rapidly  increases  in  numbers,  and  improves  in  intelligence ;  learning  from  us  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war,  the  secret  of  its  own  strength,  and  the  talent  of  combining  and  directing  its 
force;  a  nation  which  must  ever  be  hostile  to  us,  from  feeling  and  interest,  because  it  can  never 
incorporate  with  us,  nor  participate  in  the  advantages  we  enjoy ;  the  danger  of  such  a  nation  in 
our  bosom  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out  to  any  reflecting  mind«  It  speaks  not  only  to  our  under- 
standing,  but  to  our  very  senses ;  and  however  it  may  be  derided  by  some,  or  overlooked  by 
others,  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  time,  or  do  not  give  themselves  the  trouble,  to  reflect  on 
and  estimate  properly  the  force  and  extent  of  those  great  moral  and  phyncal  causes,  which  pre- 
pare gradually,  and  at  length  bring  forth,  the  most  terrible  convulsions  in  dvil  society ;  it  will 
not  be  viewed  without  deep  and  awful  apprehensions  by  any  who  shall  bring  sound  minds,  and 
some  share  of  political  knowledge  and  sagacity,  to  the  serious  conaderation  of  the  subject  SfA 
persons  will  give  their  most  serious  attention  to  any  proposition  which  has  for  its  object  the 
eradication  of  this  terrible  mischief^  lurking  in  our  vitals.'^  t 

In  1824,  Mr.  Harper  advocated,  in  a  powerful  speech,  the  connection  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake,  by  a  canal  through  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  speech  was  soon 
after  published,  together  with  a  reply  to  some  of  the  ol^ections  of  the  opponents  of  the  schone. 
The  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  always  won  his  earnest  attentiim,  and  although  actively  em.- 
ployed  in  his  professional  duties,  he  became  identified  with  every  prefect  of  public  utility  which 
was  devised  to  increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  the  State. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1825,  he  died.  "  He  dropped  down  dead,^  says  Wirt,  "and  it 
is  said  by  his  physician,  died  probably  before  he  reached  the  floor.  He  had  no  recent  warning 
of  the  approach  of  deatii :  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  unusually  well  for  some  time  past  On 
Thursday  (the  day  previous  to  his  deceaseX  he  was  well  in  court,  and  made  one  of  the  best 
arguments  he  ever  made  in  his  life— an  argument  three  hours  long.  I  met  him  again  in  the 
afternoon,  at  a  watchmaker^s,  and  he  told  ihc  that  he  did  not  experience  the  slightest  inconve- 
nience from  his  exertions  in  speaking  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  never  felt  better.  That  ni^ 
he  was  at  a  ball,  and,  I  am  told,  was  uncommonly  gay  and  agreeable.  On  Friday  morning  he 
was  again  well,  and  had  eaten  his  breakfast  as  usual,  and  was  standing  up  before  the  fire,  read- 
ing a  new^Miper,  when  death  struck  him,  in  the  manner  I  have  mentioned.**  X  His  deaUi  was 
deeply  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  had  lived,  at  the  bar  of  which  he  was  such  a  distin- 
guished ornament ;  and  the  nation  mourned  one  of  its  purest  and  most  enlightened  patriots.  § 

*  Thl«  •peech  wm  dettTored  «t  AmMpoUa,  Maiylisd,  on  th%  90tii  cf  Jamutrj,  l^i  <u^  MbwqMBUj  pabUatod. 
t  AnnojU  Report  of  tho  American  Society  for  Colonizlitg  the  Free  People  of  Color  of  the  United  Stately  ISSS,    Hertk 
Amerlcui  Berlew,  toL  18,  page  9k 

tSxtMoilhttift  letter  of  wnsun  Wirt  to  hit  dMfMWt  wiHtoa  two  d«ji  sfttr  th*  dMtk  nT  Q«Mial  1 
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In  179T,  after  the  refiwal  of  the  French  Di- 
reetory  to  receive  Mr.  Pmckney,  the  minister 
of  the  United  States,  President  Adams  called 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  take  the  snbject 
into  consideration.  On  the  sixteenth  of  May 
of  that  year,  he  delivered  a  speech  before  both 
Hmnes  of  Congress,  in  whidi  he  expressed  in 
strong  terms  his  great  disapprobation  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  United  States ;  and  on 
the  twenty^seoond  day  following^  an  answer  to 
his  speech  was  reported  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, responding  to  his  sentimeilts.  An 
amendment,  however,  was  proposed,  expressive 
of  an  opinion  that  the  House  viewed  the  ocm- 
dnot  of  the  Directory  as  less  reprehenMble  than 
it  had  been  represented  by  the  President,  and 
recommending  conciliatory  measures  as  the 
bans  of  the  negotiations  about  to  be  entered 
into  with  France. 

On  the  twenty-ninlii  of  May,  the  amendment 
being  under  conaderation,  Mr.  Harper  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mb.  Chaismak  :  At  the  time  the  interruption 
took  place  on  Saturdav,  by  the  unfortunate  in- 
disposition of  the  Speaker,  I  had  drawn  near  to 
the  dose  of  those  observations,  with  which  at 
that  time  I  intcoided  to  trouble  the  committee. 
I  shall  now  resume,  as  neariy  as  possible,  the 
same  train  of  remarks,  and  bring  them  to  a  oon- 
olusion  as  speedily  as  possible.  As  more  time, 
however,  is  now  afforded  to  me,  I  will  take  a 
range  somewhat  more  extensive  than  I  had 

Sresoribed  to  mysdf  on  the  former  day,  en- 
eavoring,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  every 
thii^  not  strictly  relative  to  the  question  on 
the  am^dment,  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Harper  here  observed,  that  he  should  go 
a  little  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  notice  and 
refttte  some  positions  laid  down  by  gentiemen 
in  fiivor  of  the  amendment,  which,  though 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  present  question,  would 
have  a  tendency,  if  allowed  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted, to  render  the  people  discontented  with 
the  government.  Having  concluded  his  re- 
marks upon  this  subject^  he  proceeded  thus : 

The  scope  and  object  of  this  amendment  is 
to  recommend  it  to  the  President,  to  offer  cer- 
tain concessions  to  France,  in  the  negotiations 
which  he  has  dedared  it  his  intention  to  com- 
mence. These  concessions  are  understood  to 
relate  to  the  list  of  contraband,  which  is  more 
extensive,  as  stated  by  the  British  treaty,  than 


in  that  of  France ;  and  to  die  right  of  taking 
enemies'  goods  out  of  neutral  ships,  which 
Britain  ei^oys,  and  France  by  her  treaty  with 
us  has  given  up.  In  these  two  points,  it  is  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  amendment  to  recom- 
mend, that  the  two  nations  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing.  Hence  the  amendment  is  to 
be  considered  undw  two  points  of  view ;  first, 
the  recommendation  itself;  and  secondly,  the 
thing  recommended. 

As  to  the  reo(Hnmendation  itself^  I  ask,  is  it 
constitutional— is  it  usefol-^  it  politic  t 

With  respect  to  its  constitutionality,  ev^y 
body  knows,  that  the  power  of  negotiation  fe 
given  wholly  to  the  President  by  the  constito- 
tion,  and  that  of  making  treaties  to  the  Pren- 
dent  and  Senate*  Can  t£e  House  of  Represen- 
tatives contrd  or  direct  that  power  ?  Can  it 
instruct  the  Prendent  in  matters,  which  the 
constitution  has  intrusted  solely  and  exdusivdy 
to  his  judgment!  Shall  it  und^take  to  instruct 
him — ^will  he  be  bound  to  obey  those  instruc- 
tions ?  Should  he  think  fit  to  pursue  a  different 
course,  wiU  tiie  House  be  justified  by  tiie  con^ 
stitution  and  their  duty  in  withholding  supplies, 
and  in  leaving  the  country  without  defence? 
Do  gentiemen  foreeee  the  dUemma,  which  they 
are  preparing  for  themselves  and  for  the  House  ? 
a  dilemma  in  which  they  must  choose  between 
pride  and  duty,  between  supporting  the  exe- 
cutive in  measures  adopted  against  their  advice, 
and  leaving  the  country  defenceless,  at  the  mercy 
of  all  who  may  choose  to  assail  it  f  What  pos- 
sible effect  can  this  interference  have,  but  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  schism  between  the  differ* 
ent  departments  of  government  ? 

But  admitting  sudd  a  recommendation  to  be 
conformable  to  the  constitution,  in  what  is  it 
usefol?  Is  it  to  dispose  the  executive  to  treat  9 
If  so,  it  is  useless,  for  he  already  has  that  dis- 
position, and  has  strongly  deoUred  it  in  his 
speech  to  both  Houses.  He  has  declared  it  as 
his  resolution  "to  institute  a  fresh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  and  to  promote  and  accderale  aa 
accommodation,  provided  one  can  be  made  on 
terms  ccHnpatible  with  the  rights,  duties,  in« 
tereets,  and  honor  of  the  nation."  He  has  de* 
dared,  that  if  we  have  committed  "erron^  and 
these  can  be  demonstrated,  we  shall  be  willing 
to  correct  them.  If  we  have  done  iiguries,  we 
shall  be  willing,  on  conviction,  to  redress  them." 
Can  there  be  a  spirit  more  oonoiliatary— or 
would  gentiemen  wish  to  see  the  negotiationa 
conducted  on  other  prindples  ? 

Is  it  to  ffive  information  to  the  executive,  to 
point  out  the  course  which  the  public  good  re« 
quires  to  be  taken  ?  But  do  gentiemen  imagine 
that  the  executive  is  ignorant  of  the  public  in* 
terests,  or  less  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
House  ?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  bodies  of  this 
kind  are  always  unfit  for  negotiation  ?  Have 
not  the  people  dedared  it,  by  placing  that 
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power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  t  Oaa 
gentlemen  sapposo,  that  the  House  possesses, 
or  can  possess,  all  the  information  necessary,  in 
forming  an  opinion  about  what  on^^bt  to  be 
giyen,  and  what  onght  to  be  reomred,  in  a 
negotiation  with  another  nadonf  Can  the 
Honse  foresee  all  that  maj  happen,  to  render 
this  offer  inexpedient,  or  nsekes,  or  nnneces- 
sarj — ^to  Justify  other  oflbrs,  or  to  make  de- 
mands necessary,  instead  of  c#Brs  of  any  kind  t 
What  will  become  of  the  power  of  negotiation 
in  the  execntire,  if  the  Honse  is  first  to  instmct 
him,  and  afterwards  to  eensnre  him  f 

Some  gentlemen  have  seemed  to  think,  that 
this  amendment  would -give  weight  to  the  nego- 
tiation abroad ;  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  exeoutiye,  and  place  him  on  higher  flround. 
But  how  is  this  effect  to  be  produced  t  By 
(lowing,  it  is  answered,  that,  m  making  this 
oAbr,  au  the  branches  of  government  are  united, 
and  that  the  ground  thus  taken  will  be  firmly 
supported.  Biut  must  it  not  be  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  the  best  way  of  giving  this  impression 
is,  to  pursue  a  conduct  and  hold  a  limj^uaee, 
which  will  evince  a  perfect  confidence  m  &e 
Exeeutive,  and  a  determination  to  support  him 
witli  the  whole  force  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try t  Then  it  is,  that  the  offers  of  the  executive 
win  come  with  weight,  when  they  come  with 
evidence  of  union  in  tbe  government,  and  of 
mntual  confidence  among  the  various  depart- 
ments. 

Some  gentlemen  have  supported  this  amend- 
ment on  the  ground,  that  it  will  give  confidence 
to  tiie  people  of  this  country  in  the  executive ; 
and  one  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  will  not  support  the  government, 
unless  its  measures  are  right  Admitting  this 
opinion  to  be  true  (and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  may  be),  still  it  will  remain  to  be  inquired, 
by  what  means  and  on  what  standard  the  peo- 
ple would  form  their  opinion  of  the  propnety 
and  wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
government  Kot  certainly  from  the  declara- 
tions of  tiiat  gentleman  or  his  friends ;  because 
there  hM  not  been  one  measure  adopted  by  the 

Svemment,  since  its  formation,  which  they 
ve  not  opposed  in  the  House  and  out  of  it, 
on  which  they  have  not  set  the  stamp  of  their 
most  decided  censure;  and  yet  sir,  we  have 
seen  all  these  measures  supported  and  approved 
of  by  the  people.  We  have  seen  the  late  Presi- 
dent, who  was  in  a  pecuBar  manner  the  author 
of  them,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  adopt- 
ed and  established,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent 
and  perseverinff  opposition  from  these  very 
gentiemen — we  nave  seen  him  surrounded  with 
applauses,  witii  gratitude,  and  with  thanks,  from 
•very  quarter  of  the  Union ;  we  have  seen  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  administration  made 
one  very  principal  ground  of  these  thanks  and 
applauses ;  and  even  in  a  former  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, where  the  principles  of  these 
gentiemen  did  so  ffreatiy  preponderate,  when 
they  moved  to  strike  out  of  an  address  to  this 


great  man,  a  clause  expressly  amirovinff  hm  ad- 
ministration, as  wise,  firm,  and  gremj  bene- 
ficial to  his  country,  the  motion  was  ovarmled 
by  a  very  large  nuuority ;  and  when  the  addreas 
itself  containing  this  obnoxious  clause,  was  pot 
to  the  vote,  it  passed  with  only  twelve  nsjs. 
Tet  gentiemen  talk  to  us,  as  if  thev  were  the 
standard,  by  which  the  people  would  measure 
the  conduct  of  government!  Sir,  the  people 
are  not  truly  estimated  by  those  gentfomen. 
They  are  not  the  bHnd,  ignorant  herd,  whidi 
tiioee  gentlemen  take  them  to  be.  Tliey  will 
do  in  future,  what  they  have  always  done  here- 
tofore—they will  jud^  of  the  measures  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  measures  themselves,  and  by 
the  Just  confidence  which  they  have  long  placed 
in  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  adminis- 
ter it ;  not  by  the  opinions  or  invectives  ci  this 
or  that  set  of  men,  either  on  this  fioor  or  out 
of  doors.  Gentiemen  ought  to  be  admonished, 
by  the  frequent  and  always  unsuccessful  ^peiJa, 
which  tiiey  have  made  to  the  people,  to  give  up 
at  length  this  vain  chimera  of  being  able  to  rule 
public  opinion,  with  which  they  have  so  long 
suffered  themselves  to  be  deluded. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand  a  paper,  from  tiiai 
very  quarter  where  gentiemen  probably  sop- 
pose,  and  not  without  i^>pearance  €i  reason, 
that  their  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  opposition 
have  been  crowned  with  most  success.  It  is  an 
address  from  Mecklenburg  county,  in  Yirginia, 
to  their  representative  on  this  floor,  and  con- 
tains sentiments  so  just,  so  truly  patriotic,  and 
so  applicable  to  the  point  of  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment, that  I  cannot  help  reading  it  to  the 
committee,  though  I  am  sensible  it  must  have 
already  attracted  the  notice  of  every  individhoaL 

Mr.  Harper  then  read  the  address. 

This  paper,  sir,  affords  a  most  consoling  and 
honorable  contrayst  to  the  speeches,  which  have 
UJbfAj  been  heard  on  this  fioor.  It  contains 
sentiments,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are  rever- 
berated fh)m  the  hearts  of  every  American  in 
everv  part  of  the  Union,  and  whidi  prove  how 
fiir  the  people,  even  that  part  of  them  on  which 
these  gentiemen  have  most  particulariy  relied, 
are  fr^  sharing  with  them  in  their  want  of 
affection  for  the  government,  and  of  confidence 
in  its  measures.  There  is  nothing  in  this  ad- 
dress to  prove,  that  the  people  in  that  part  of 
the  Union  will  refhseto  support  the  govern- 
ment, unless  those  gentlemen  should  inform 
them  that  its  measures  were  right 

I  also  consider  the  reconunendation,  contain- 
ed in  this  amendment,  as  extremdy  impolitic 
Is  it  good  policy  to  show  the  enemy  your  eager- 
ness to  treat,  your  eaoeiness  to  make  conces- 
sions f  Is  it  good  policy  to  show  to  France,, 
that  you  have  no  confidence  in  the  executive, 
in  his  wisdom,  his  information,  his  patriotic  in- 
tentions ;  that  you  think  it  necessary  to  instruct 
and  direct  him  f  Is  it  good  policy  to  send  the 
executive  trammelled  to  France ;  to  send  him 
in  a  situation,  where  he  must  either  yield  to  a 
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part  of  her  demands,  or  go  againat  the  reoom- 
mendations  of  this  House  ?  Is  this  the  waj  to 
giTe  weight  to  his  negotiations,  or  to  lessen  her 
demands  f  Is  it  true,  that  there  is  in  this 
House  a  midority,  who  do  not  confide  in  the 
ezecative  f  I  repeat  the  question,  and  I  address 
it  not  to  those  gentlemen  whose  constant  em- 
ployment it  has  heen,  for  eight  years  past,  in 
the  Honse  and  out  of  it,  to  oppose  the  ezeca- 
tive  and  every  measure  which  he  was  under- 
stood to  fayor,  to  declare  their  distrust  of  him, 
and  endeavor  to  weaken  that  confidence  so 
jusUy  reposed  in  him  hy  the  people.  I  address 
not  myself  to  these :  I  address  myself  to  those 
gentlemen,  and  some  such  there  no  douht  are, 
who,  entertaining  just  ideas  of  the  constitution, 
and  reposing  ftill  confidence  in  the  ezecutive, 
may  nevertheless  be  inclined  to  favor  this  re- 
oommendation,  because  they  think  it  a  harm- 
less thinff.  I  could  ask  these  gentlemen, 
whether  were  is  a  minority  in  this  House,  who 
do  not  think  the  executive  worthy  of  confi- 
denoe  in  the  performance  of  his  constitutional 
functions  ?  1  could  ask  them  whether  they  are 
wilUng  to  make  this  declaration,  if  they  do  not 
believe  it?  I  could  ask  them  whether,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  true,  it  would  be  prudent  to  tell 
France  sot  I  would  ask  them  what,  beside 
andi  a  declaration,  France  can  see  in  this 
amendment?  I  answer,  and  they  must,  I  think, 
join  me  in  the  answer,  that  she  can  see  nothing 
else.  She  will  see  in  it  a  proof  and  confirma- 
tion of  her  present  opinion,  that  we  are  a  di- 
vided people ;  that  the  people  are  divided  from 
the  ffovernment,  and  the  government  divided 
within  itself.  This  will  encourage  her  to  press 
and  hei^ten  her  demands ;  for,  seeing  us,  as 
Bhe  will  think,  divided,  she  will  remember  one 
part  of  the  scripture,  while  she  forgets  all  the 
rest,  that  ^^a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand." 

As  I  believe  this  recommendation  to  be  un- 
constitutional, useless  and  highly  impolitic,  I 
can  never  give  my  vote  in  its  fovor. 

I  will  now  ask  gentlemen,  who  may  think 
the  recommendation  not  improper,  wheUier  the 
measure  recommended  is  entitled  to  their  sup- 
port? Why  should  it  be  entitled  to  support? 
Either  because  it  is  necessary,  or  because  it  is 
useful ;  because  it  is  demanded  by  justice,  or 
recommended  by  good  policy. 

If  the  measure  were  really  necessary  or  use- 
ftd,  surely  the  executive  is  as  well  apprised  of 
that  necessity  and  utility,  as  well  qualified  to 
judge  about  it^  as  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
and  the  thing  will  be  as  weU  done  by  him  alone, 
and  will  have  as  much  effect,  as  if  the  House 
were  to  loin  in  it :  the  claims  of  justice  can  be 
as  completely  satisfied  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other;  the  ends  of  policy  as  completely  attain- 
ed. Thouffh  I  myself  have  very  little  reliance 
on  the  usenilness  of  the  measure,  and  no  con- 
viction of  its  necessity,  still  I,  for  one,  am  per- 
fectly willing  that  it  should  be  tried  by  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  be 
effecte4  if  tne  executive  tl^nk  fit.    Neither 


have  I  any  doobt  that  it  will  be  tried.  The 
very  debate  in  this  House  will  inform  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  pr(^ety  of  trving  it;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  m<»reover,  that  the  executive  is 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt,  to  offer  these  ad- 
vantages to  France.  I  know  nothing  dlreoUy 
of  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  but  I  know, 
that  those  who  are  about  the  executive  have 
this  opinion,  and  are  disposed  to  make  this  offer 
to  France,  not  perhaps  in  the  unqualified  and 
unconditional  maimer  recommended  by  some 

gentlemen,  but  on  terms  ooasistent  with  the 
onor  and  interests  of  this  country,  and  wi^ 
which  the  public,  when  it  comes  to  be  informed 
of  them,  will  be  satisfied.  I,  therefore,  even  if 
I  thought  this  measure  not  only  useful  but  ne- 
cessary, should  still  leave  it  most  willing}y  to 
the  President.  But  as  there  are  gentleaien  in 
the  House,  who  may  be  inclined  to  favor  the 
recommendation  inm  an  opinion,  that  the 
measure  recommended  is  necessary  or  useful,  I 
will  address  some  considerations  to  them,  by 
which  they  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

First,  I  ask  them,  how  this  measure,  this  con- 
cession to  France,  can  be  necessary  ?  Do  gen* 
tlem^i  contend,  that  this  country  is  too  weak 
to  defend  her  rights;  that  it  must  yield  to  the 
demands  of  a  foreign  power^  merely  because 
those  demands  are  made?  I  have  not  so  vjir 
derstood  them.  Supple  as  th^  language  has 
been,  and  submissive  aa  their  course  of  i>olioy 
seems  calculated  to  become,  they  have  not  vet 
bent  thus  low.  But  they  have  contended,  that 
this  concession  is  necessary,  because  it  is  right ; 
because  justice  requires  it.  And  how  does  jus- 
tice require  it  ?  Because,  aecording  to  them, 
having  yielded  these  rights  to  England  by  our 
treaty  with  her,  impartial  justice  requires,  that 
we  should  yield  than  also  to  France. 

This  argument  rests  on  the  ground  that  Bri- 
tain does  not  possess  these  rights  by  the  law  of 
nations,  which  point  gentlemen  have  taken 
much  pains,  and  made  many  elaborate  disser- 
tations, to  establish.  I  shall  not  follow  them 
through  thiB  long  diplomatic  discussion,  which 
is  mwih  better  suited  to  the  department  of 
State,  and  has  there  been  handled  in  a  very 
masterly  and  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe^ 
that  when  the  ofScial  paper  on  this  subject^ 
lately  published  from  the  department  of  State, 
shall  be  read  and  compared  witii  the  speediea 
of  gentlemen,  very  little  doubt  will  remain  on 
the  point.  I  have  another  reason,  too,  for 
avoiaing  a  dispute  on  the  law  of  nations.  Gen- 
tlemen seem  oisposed  to  treat  the  law,  and  the 
writers  on  it,  with  as  little  respect  as  the  one 
and  the  other  have  rec^ved  iromthe  nation 
whose  cause  thev  advocate.  One  minister  of 
that  nation,  in  this  country,  has  declared  those 
writers  to  be  no  better  than  wonn-eaten  vol- 
umes, whose  contents  he  was  ha|^y  to  have 
forgotten.  Another,  at  Genoa,  declared,  thai 
the  Frmich  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  express 
purpose  of  subverting  the  law  of  nations.  Af- 
ter this  I  should  be  ahnost  afr idd  t»  dte  writera 
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on  fhe  law  of  nations,  lett  I  shonld  be  told, 
^that  they  are  wonn-eaten  Yolnmes.''  There 
ii,  however,  one  authority  on  this  point,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  admowledged,  and  whidi  I 
will  therefore  addnee.  It  is  the  marine  code 
of  France  herself;  fVom  which  it  appears,  that 
by  the  law  of  naticms,'  and  her  own  laws  founded 
upon  it,  enemies'  goods  are  liable  to  capture  in 
neutral  ships. 

8ir,  it  appears  from  Valin,  toL  fi.,  page  260, 
that  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1744,  the 
king  of  France  publidied  a  regulation,  *^  con- 
cerning prizes  made  at  sea,  and  the  narigation 
of  neutnd  yeesels  in  time  of  war.**  The  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  articles  specify  all  the 
CMes  in  which  neutral  ships  in  time  of  war  may 
sail,  free  from  molestation.  Then  comes  the 
fifth  article,  which  is  in  tiiese  words:  '^If  in 
any  of  the  cases  q>ecified  in  tlie  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  articles  of  this  regulation, 
there  shall  be  found  on  board  of  the  said  neu- 
tral ships,  to  whatsoeyer  nation  they  may  be- 
long, merchandise  or  effects,  the  property  of 
his  maiesty's  enemies,  such  merchandise  or  ef- 
foets  shall  be  good  prize,  even  though  they  be 
not  the  production  of  the  Miemies'  country :  but 
the  ships  shall  be  released.''  This  regulation 
continued  in  force  till  the  twentr-sizth  of  July, 
1778,  when  the  king  of  France,  having  engaged 
in  the  American  war,  (for  the  treaty  of  alliance 
was  early  in  Febmaiy,  1778,)  found  it  his  in- 
terest to  rdax  from  the  principle  in  hopes  of 
jpTOvdling  on  England  to  do  so  too.  Accord- 
ingly on  that  day  he  published  a  regulation,  by 
the  first  article  of  which,  enemies'  property  on 
board  of  neutral  ships  is  declared  to  be  safe 
from  capture  by  French  armed  vessels.  The 
article,  howev^,  contains  the  following  clause: 
^But  his  m^fes^  retains  to  himself  a  right  to 
revoke  the  permission  contained  in  the  present 
article,  should  the  enemy  powers  fidl  to  grant  a 
stmtiar  permi8si<m  withhi  six  UMmths  from  the 
date  hereol" 

Hence  it  is  dear,  that  France  not  only  has 
asserted  and  long  exercised  this  right,  which 
siM  charges  us  with  having  conoed^  to  Eng- 
land, but  even  possesses  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  may  exercise  it,  if  she  thinks  fit, 
without  violatiuff  the  law  of  nations ;  she  being 
only  restrained  in  those  cases,  in  which,  as  in 
ours,  she  has  renounced  it  by  treaties.  All 
this  appears  from  her  own  laws  and  nublic  acts ; 
for  her  relinquishment  of  this  right  in  July, 
1778,  having  been  merely  conditional  and  de- 
pendent on  a  similar  relinquishment  by  Eng- 
land, which  has  never  taken  place,  may  be  at 
any  moment  revoked,  and  indeed  has  been; 
for,  notwithstanding  all  her  clamors  against  the 
English  for  exercising  this  right,  it  is  verv  well 
known  tliat  she  has  constantly  exercised  it  her- 
self frxnn  the  bmnning  of  the  present  war. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  we  shall 
not  hereafter  be  told  by  either  France,  or  her 
advocates,  that  the  right  to  take  enemies'  goods 
in  neutral  vessels,  is  not  a  right  given  by  the 
law  of  nations. 


It  has,  however,  been  contended  that  the 
law  of  nations  in  this  respect  has  been  altered 
by  the  convention  of  the  armed  neutrality.  I 
will  not  stop  to  r^te  this  position,  which  has 
been  so  often  and  so  completely  exposed;  gtni 
less  win  I  undertake  to  prove  what  is  in  itself 
so  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  convention  of  tiie 
armed  neutrality,  being  no  more  than  a  treaty, 
is  confined,  like  aU  other  treaties,  to  the  parties 
who  agree  to  it,  and  can  in  no  manner  afiecw 
the  general  rights  of  other  States,  under  the 
general  law  of  nations :  but  I  will  remark,  that 
this  objection  about  the  armed  neutrality,  comes 
with  a  very  bad  grace  from  France ;  because 
France,  when  requested  to  accede  to  this  con- 
vention of  the  armed  neutrality,  expressly  de- 
clined it  She  declined  it,  indeed,  under  pre- 
tence that  its  principles  were  already  estsb- 
lished  by  her  regulation  of  July,  1778.  TMs 
regulation,  however,  as  has  been  seen,  wss 
temporary  and  conditional,  and  left  France  at 
ftdl  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  law  of  nations,  or 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  as 
she  might  afterwards  find  convenient,  ohe 
afl^BTwa^  did  refuse  to  accede,  as  appears  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon ;  in  one  of  whose 
letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  dated  S^tember  11th, 
1785,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  bis 
miscellaneous  works,  page  206,  tliere  is  foood 
this  passage:  "The  other  day  the  French  am- 
bassador mentioned,  that  the  empress  of  Bosaia 
had  proposed  to  rati^r  the  principles  of  the 
armed  neutrality  by  a  definitive  treaty,  butfliat 
the  French  had  declared  that  they  would  nei- 
ther propose  nor  accept  an  article,  so  disagree- 
able to  England." 

This,  sir,  is  a  good  comment  on  their  former 
proceedings  witti  respect  to  this  right;  and 
proves  that  they  never  meant  to  renoonoeit 
though  they  were  willing,  for  a  short  time  ana 
for  a  particular  purpose,  to  sui^nd  its  exercise. 
It  is  true  that  France  afterwards,  in  the  yesis 
1786  and  1787,  made  a  treaty  with  Bnssia*  in 
which  this  right  was  finally  relinquished.  Tbe 
same  thingis  done  in  her  treaty  with  England 
in  1786.  But  her  having  so  long  retained  i% 
and  her  very  agreement  at  last  to  give  it  np, 

E roves  most  incontestably  that  she  believes 
erself  to  possess  it,  under  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  whether  the  convention 
of  the  armed  neutrality  is  permanent  in  its  na- 
ture, or  merely  confined  to  the  duration  of  ^ 
American  war.  I  have  been  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion myself,  on  the  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  of  the  acts  which  have  grown 
out  of  it;  and  I  shall  not  enter  again  into  the 
discussion,  which  I  believe  to  be  wholly  imma- 
terid.  Because,  whether  this  convention  be 
permanent  or  temporary,  still  it  is  no  more 
than  a  treaty,  and  can  have  no  effect  on  the 
general  law  of  nations.  I  will,  however,  oo^ 
rect  a  mistake  into  which  a  gentieman  froo> 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  has  faUen  on  ws 
subject.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  oonvwitwn 
of  tiie  armed  neutrality  was  pennanent  iai^ 
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nitare,  &at  genUcman  has  aMerted  thatBorta- 
gai  acceded  to  it  after  the  war.  But  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  fbrgot  the  dates.  The  aocesaioii  of 
Pdrtogal  was  Mgned  at  Petershiirg,  July,  17d3, 
and  ratified  at  Lisbon,  September,  1769.  The 
ratifications  were  ezdianged  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1788.  Whereas  the  proridonal  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  not  signea  till  Noyember 
80^  1782.  The  armistioe  fbr  saspending  hos- 
tilities took  place  on  the  20th  of  Jannaiy,  1788, 
and  tiie  definitive  treat;f  ,  b  j  which  the  war  was 
reallj  emied,  was  not  rigned  till  September, 
1788,  many  months  after  tiie  accession  of  Por- 
tugal. Hiat  accession  even  preceded  the  pro- 
Tisional  artides  by  some  months;  and  yet  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  has  told  the  oom* 
mxttoe  that  Portogal  acceded  after  the  war. 

Tb»  gentleman,  however,  has  given  up  the 
point  so  atrongly  contended  for  by  others 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Honse.  He  has  ad- 
ndtted  that  we  did  not,  by  Ihe  treaty  witii  £ng^ 
land,  concede  to  her  the  r^ht  respecting 
neutral  bottoms;  but  he  contends  that  we 
should  have  made  no  commercial  treaty  with 
her.  till  she  had  relinquished  that  right  I 
wUl,  however,  aslc  that  gentieman  and  the 
committee,  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  obtain  the 
modification  of  a  right  which  operates  unfavoiv 
ably  to  ua,  when  we  cannot  obtain  its  relin- 
quishment f  Is  it  not  wise  and  lawful,  since 
we  cannot  prevent  this  operation,  to  render  it 
as  litde  ii\}iiriou8  as  posdble— -to  lessen  its  in- 
oonvenienoee  when  we  cannot  quite  remove 
them?  This  is  what  the  treaty  has  done ;  and 
surely  we  may  do  this  without  asking  the  per- 
mksion  of  France,  at  giving  her  canse  of 
ofl^ce. 

From  all  this  it  must  evidentiy  appear,  that 
we  have  not  conceded  this  right  to  England, 
shice  she  possessed  it  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  that  we  huve  done  IVance  no  iigury.  Oon- 
seouentiy,  Justic3  does  not  require  us  to  con- 
oeae  it  to  her.  The  argument  of  necessity,  of 
course  &lls  to  the  ground. 

WOl  the  arffument  of  utility  avail  gentiemen 
any  bettor  f  They  contend,  that  if  not  neces- 
sary, it  would  at  least  be  usefhl  to  make  this 
concession  to  Fktmoe :  that  if  not  demanded  by 
Justice,  it  is  at  least  recommended  by  policy. 
If  so,  it  may  be  done  by  tlie  President  without 
our  assistance  or  advice,  and  the  same  good 
efl^cts  will  still  result  firom  it  But  why  will 
it  be  usefhlt  Will  it  be  valuable  to  France? 
Boesshe  want  it?  Will  this  concessicm  satisfy 
hert  These  are  questions  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, deserve  particular  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  this  right 
«an  be  valuable  to  France?  We  are  not  car- 
rfers  for  Britiun.  For  many  nations, 'indeed, 
we  are  carriers,  but  not  for  Britain,  which,  on 
tiie  contrary,  is  very  considerably  a  carrier  for 
ns.  Our  produce  is  often  found  in  her  ships-- 
^f  goods  very  seldom  in  ours.  Gonsequentiy. 
the  ri^^t  to  take  British  property  on  board  of 
^^  Bmps,  is  a  right  of  no  value  to  France.    Her 


interest  and  a  very  powevfU  one  it  is— con- 
sists not  in  using  tiie  right  herself  but  in  taking* 
it  away  firom  Fngknd.  It  is  not  to  seize  Ei^- 
Hsh  prq[>erty  in  our  ships  that  she  is  so  anxious, 
but  to  make  French  property  safe  from  Im^ 
seized  in  them  by  the  Endish.  OouM  she  once 
accomplish  this  pokit,  her  commerce  would 
fioat  safely  in  our  ships,  and  England,  being  pro- 
hibited to  touch  it^  would  become  infinitely 
less  fbrmidable  to  her.  The  navy  of  Eng^d 
would,  in  fiiot,  become  in  a  great  degree  useless 
to  her,  in  a  war  against  France ;  since  it  ccmld 
not  touch  her  commerce  secured  under  our 
nentral  fiag,  while  France,  having  her  com- 
meree  thus  carried  on  for  her,  would  be  able  to 
employ  every  ship  and  every  sailor  she  pos- 
sessed,  in  attacking  and  destroying  the  com* 
merce  and  tiie  navy  of  England.  Thus  that 
naval  superiori^,  whidi  ^le  so  much  dreads, 
and  which  enables  l&igiand  to  counterbalimce 
her  power  in  Europe,  would  be  stripped  of  all 
its  effects  and  all  its  terrors.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderfol  that  France  should  be  so  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  deprive  England  of  tills 
right,  or  so  ready  to  renounce  it  herself*  It  ia 
of  no  use  to  her,  and  of  infinite  use,  perhaps 
necessity,  to  England. 

Accordingly  it  has  been  seen,  that  France, 
while  perp<itually  urging  us  to  resist  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right  by  England,  and  even  quar* 
rolling  with  us  for  not  doing  so,  has  never 
hinted  the  least,  desire  to  have  it  hersetf.  She 
has  not  been  slow  or  diffident,  every  body 
knows,  in  demanding  what  she  thinks  usefiil 
to  herself;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  most  safely 
coQolnded,  that  since  i^e  has  not  demanded  * 
this,  she  thinks  it  of  no  use  to  her,  and  does 
not  want  it  To  show  us,  indeed,  how  Uttie 
she  cares  about  it,  she  has  taken  it  lately  l^  a 
formal  decree,  and  yet  still  continues  to  quarrel 
with  us,  and  plunder  us. 

What  reason,  tiien,  I  would  ask,  is  there  for 
supposing,  that  France  will  be  satisfied  by  thia 
concession  ?  Does  ehe  limit  her  claims  to  tills  ? 
Some  gentlemen,  particularly  one  from  Mary* 
land,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  has  said  so:  butdoes  she 
say  so  ?  Is  that  gentieman  in  the  secret  of  her 
councils,  or  anthoriaed  to  explain  her  preten* 
sions  ?  If  so,  let  hinf.  show  his  credentiius.  If 
not,  the  House  must  take  the  liberty  of  Judging 
not  from  his  assertions,  but  from  the  acts  of 
France  herself;  from  the  official  papers  present- 
ed by  her  ministers.  Let  the  ^tieman  fhtm 
Maryland  read  these  papers.  He  will  find  in 
them  a  great  many  pretensions  to  which  he  wUl 
never  submit,  but  not  one  word  of  this*  That 
gentieman  has  said,  tiiat  her  ^fecree  of  Mxroh 
2d,  wherein  she  takes  these  rights,  which  sen- 
tiemen  are  so  anxious  to  have  conoeded  to  her, 
ought  to  overrule  all  her  former  acts,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  her  ultimatum,  as  the  final  dedarft- 
tion  of  her  wishes,  her  claims,  and  her  preten- 
sions. If  so,  why  continue  to  plunder  and  mal- 
treat us  since  that  decreet  Why  send  away 
our  minister?  Why  ref^ise  to  receive  another, 
unless  all  the  grievances  of  which  she  has  i 
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plained,  and  to  the  redress  of  which  she  thinks 
herself  entitled,  shall  first  he  removed?  Gen- 
tlemen have  fonnd  in  that  phrase,  ^^  to  the  re- 
dress of  which  she  is  entitled,"  a  wonderfdl  re- 
striction of  all  her  demands,  and  a  very  concili- 
atory disposition.  But  who  is  to  dedtfe  which 
are  the  c(Mn|daints,  to  the  redress  of  which  she 
is  entitled  ?  Oertsinly  she  herselt  And  where 
is  this  conntry  to  look  for  the  declaration  t  Cer- 
tainly in  the  official  acts  <^  her  goyenmient 
directed  to  ours,  and  not  in  decrees  passed  long 
after,  nor  in  the  speeches  of  memhers  on  this 
fioor.  The  first  of  these  acts  isM.de  la  Croix's 
sammary,  delivered  to  oor  ministers  at  Paris, 
March  9th,  1796,  and  containing  complaints 
against  the  whole  British  treaty,  against  the 
interference  of  oor  courts  with  French  prizes, 
and  against  the  constmction,  pnt  by  onr  govern- 
ment on  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  cm  some 
articles  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Next  comes 
the  decree  of  July  4th,  1796,  for  enfnroing  these 
complaints.  After  that  is  M.  Adet^s  fifu  note 
of  October  87th,  1796.  communicating  this  de- 
cree ;  and  last  <^  all  comes  his  manifesto, 
November  15th,  1796,  in  which  all  the  former 
oomplaints  made  by  himself,  his  predecessors 
and  M.  de  la  Croix,  are  enlarged  upon  and  en- 
forced. On  the  12th  of  December  following, 
the  directory  ref^ised  to  receive  our  minister, 
and  declared  that  they  would,  in  future,  receive 
no  minister  plenipotentiary  from  us.  till  all  the 
iz\)uries,  of  which  they  had  complained,  were 
^■edressed.  What  are  the  complaints  here  re- 
ferred tot  Certainly  those  contained  in  the 
manifesto  of  M.  Adet:  for  as  the  directory  had 
no  doubt  given  him  instructions,  as  to  tbe  man- 
ifesto and  the  time  of  pubUshing  it,  they  must 
have  known  that  it  had  been  published,  when 
they  gave  this  answer  to  Qen  Pinckney ;  and  to 
that  manifesto,  and  the  complaints  contiuned  in 
it,  the  answer  no  doubt  refers.  As  to  the 
decree  of  March  2d,  which  gentlemen  say,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  the  ultimatum  of  France,  it 
did  not  take  {dace  till  two  months  afterwards : 
and  to  suppose  that  the  directory,  in  reftising 
to  receive  a  minister  on  account  of  grievances 
complained  ofj  had  reference  to  a  complaint 
made  two  months  after,  would  certainly  be  to 
charge  them  with  a  very  singular  absurdity. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  persuaded  that  these 
ooncessi(ms,  so  much  rehed  on  by  gentlemen, 
will  satisfy  France,  since  it  is  certain  that  they 
form  no  part  of  her  present  demands,  that  she 
never  has  asked  for  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  of  little  value  to  her,  if  she  had  them.  This 
conclusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  c<m- 
sideration,  that  althou^^  she  had  possessed  her- 
self of  these  rights  by  the  decree  of  July  4th, 
1796,' and  still  more  formally  and  expressly  by 
that  of  March  2d,  1797,  she  still  continued  to 
pillage  and  maltreat  this  country,  under  the 
pretext  of  other  complaints ;  whereas,  had  these 
rights  now  mroposea  to  be  ceded  to  her,  been 
the  sole  or  cnief  object  of  her  desires,  she  would 
have  ceased  to  complain  and  plunder,  as  soon 
as  she  had  seised  them. 


I  dionld  be^ad  to  hen*  what  use  k  to  te 
made  <^  this  condnsioii,  Is  it  to  dissoade  our 
government  from  making  the  oSat  to  Fraaeef 
No ;  I,  fbr  one,  wish  the  oAer  to  be  made,  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  will  be  made,  whetlier 
recommended  by  the  House  or  not:  bat  to  dis- 
suade the  House  from  relying  too  much  on  the 
efficacy  <^  this  offer;  to  dissuade  them  fitm 
regarding  this  offer  as  in  any  degree  an  efeo- 
tual  mean  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  Fk^nee, 
of  checking  her  inscdence,  or  of  restraining  ha 
aggressicms.  To  prevent  them,  if  possible,  frtm 
bdng  led,  by  ccmfidence  so  frdse,  mto  a  nedet^ 
of  these  decided  and  eneigetk  measmres  of  de* 
fence,  on  which  the  success  of  the  negatiatka 
must  entirely  depend*  This  idea,  I  believe, 
cannot  be  too  much  iHressed  upon  the  House. 
I  ocmcdve  it  to  be  of  infii^te  importanee  in  tbe 
present  situation  of  our  affidrsL  I  am  persuaded, 
that  our  only  hope  of  avmdiag  war  or  disgraeei 
lies  in  a  strict  and  practical  attention  to  it.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  more  effeotnally  its  im- 
portance, I  conceive,  that  it  will  be  highly  use- 
ful to  inquire  what  iJie  real  wishes  and  ol^eets 
of  France  are,  as  well  as  what  they  are  not. 
In  order  to  find  out  this,  it  will  be  proper  to 
ask,  what  has  been  the  scope  of  her  policy  in 
this  country  t  And  what  is  the  ground  of  her 
anger  at  the  Britudi  treaty  9  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  scope  of  the 
French  policy  towards  this  country,  has  been 
to  draw  it  into  the  war  against  En^and,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  British  treaty  to  aefeat  this 
prelect,  the  whole  ground  of  their  animosity 
agamst  that  instrumoit  It  is,  in  my  (pinion, 
a  vain  delusion,  to  suppose  that  France  baa  con- 
ceived this  mignty  resentment,  and  is  commit- 
ting these  unheard  of  outrages,  <m  aocoimt  of 
this  or  that  article  of  a  treaty,  this  or  that  ad- 
vantage given  to  another  nation,  and  withheld 
from  her.  It  is  the  treaty  itself  whidi  has 
given  her  offence ;  and  its  tendency  to  preeerve 
peace  between  this  country  and  Britain,  is  the 
ground  of  that  offence.  If  it  should  be  asked. 
how  this  appears  to  have  been  the  drift  of 
France  ?  I  answer,  that  it  i^tpears,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  instructions  to  Genet.  These  in- 
8tructi<ms  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  M. 
Genet  himself  in  ord^  to  justify  his  conduct  in 
this  country.  They  nmst  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  most  persons ;  but  as  there  may 
be  some,  who  have  not  particularly  attended  to 
them,  or  have  forgotten  their  ten<»>,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  cite  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able passages.  "  The  executive  council,'^  sajs 
M.  Genet,  "  are  dinKwed  to  set  on  foot  a  nego- 
tiation on  these  foundations,  (the  overtures 
made  by  G^i^al  Washington  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son for  a  new  treaty,)  aiM  they  do  not  know 
but  that  such  a  tr^ky  admits  a  latitude  stiS 
more  extensive,  in  becoming  a  national  agree- 
ment, in  which  two  great  nadons  shall  bus- 
p^d  *'  (this,  sir,  should  have  been  translated 
unite,)  "  their  commercial  and  political  inter- 
ests, and  establish  a  mutual  understanding^  to 
befriend  the  empire  oi  liberty  wherever  it  can 
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lie  mnl^raoed,  and  ^onkh  those  powers  who  still 
Ic^eep  op  an  exdaave  colonial  and  commercial 
eyatemi,  bj  declaring,  that  their  yessels  shall  not 
l>e  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting 
parties.^'    Thus  it  appears,  that  this  treaty  is 
XLot  gdIj  to  be  a  oommerdal,  but  also  a  politi- 
oal  union :  that  we  are  to  assist  in  extending 
fVenoh  principles  and  French  inflaenoe,  under 
the  name  of  gnaranteeinff  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  and  befriending   the  empire  of 
liberty ;  and  that  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end,  we  are  to  shat  onr  ports  against  all  the 
powers  who  maintain  an  ezdnsive  commercial 
and  colonial  system ;  Uiat  is,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, Spaniards,  Danes  and  Dntcb.    This  amounts 
in  substance,  and  almost  in  name,  to  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  France. 

Lest,  however,  her  views  should  be  misun- 
derstood, she  has  gone  on,  in  the  instructions, 
to  explain  them  in  a  manner  still  more  dear 
and  explicit.    ^  As  it  is  possible,  however,'' 
continues  M.  Genet,  ^^  that  tiie  false  representa- 
tions, which  have  been  made  to  Oongress  of 
the  state  of  our  internal  afEairs,  of  the  situation 
of  our  maritime  force,  of  our  finances,  and 
especially  of  the  storms  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  may  make  her  ministers,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations which  citizen  G^net  is  instructed  to 
open,  adopt  a  timid  and  wavering  conduct,  the 
executive  council  charges  him,  m  expectation 
that  the  American  government  will  finally  de- 
termine to  make  a  common  cause  with  us,  to 
take  such  steps  as  it  will  appear  to  him  exi- 
gencies may  require,  to  serve  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  freedom  of  the  people."    This  pas- 
sage, sir,  assuredly  can  require  no  comment 
In  the  supplementary  instructions,  the  system 
is  more  fully  developed.    And  indeed,  the  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  point  under  consideration 
is  so  conclusive,  that  I  will  cite  it  entire.    These 
are  the  words:  *^The  reciprocal  guarantee  of 
the  possessions  of  the  two  nations,  stipulated  in 
the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  can 
be  established  upon  generous  principles,  which 
have  been  already  pointed  out^  and  shall  equally 
he  an  essential  clause  in  the  new  treaty,  which 
is  to  be  proposed."    In  order  to  understand 
this,  it  win  be  necessary  to  recollect^  that  the 
treaty  of  1778  was  purely  defensive ;  so  that 
France  could  not  claim  the  guarantee  in  a  war, 
in  which  she  should  be  the  agmssor.    As  she 
was  then  preparing  to  attack  England,  against 
which  she  declared  war  within  less  than  a 
month  after  these  instructions  were  idgned,  this 
defensive  guarantee  would  not  answer  her  pur- 

n.  She  therefore  evidently  wished  to  inake 
Tensive  and  defensive.  For  had  she  meant 
to  remain  on  the  defensive  herself^  the  defensive 
guarantee  would  have  been  suffident,  and  she 
would  have  wanted  no  other.  The  instructioDs 
then  proceed  thus:  "The  executive  council,  in 
consequence,  recommend  it  espedally  to  citizen 
C^net,  to  sound  early  the  disposition  of  the 
American  government,  and  to  make  it,  the 
gnarantee,  a  condition  iins  f%M  non  of  their 
commerce  with  the  West  hidieS)  so  essential  to 
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the  United  States.  It  nearly  concerns  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  French  nation,  that 
a  people,  whose  resources  increase  beyond  all 
calculation,  and  whom  nature  has  placed  so 
near  our  rich  colonies,  should  become  interest- 
ed by  their  own  engagements,  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  islancU.  Citizen  Genet  will  find 
the  less  difficulty  in  making  the  proposition 
relished  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  trade 
which  will  be  the  reward  of  it  will  indemnify 
them  in  the  end  for  the  sacrifices  which  they 
may  make  in  the  outset;  and  the  Americans 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  great  disproportion 
between  their  resources  and  Uiose  of  the  French 
republic,  and  that  for  a  lon^  period  the  guaran 
tee  asked  from  them  will  be  little  more  than 
nominal  for  theuL  while  on  our  part  it  will  be 
real,  and  we  shall  immediately  put  ourselves  in 
a  condition  to  ftdfil  it,  by  sending  to  the  Ameri- 
can ports  a  sufficient  force  to  put  them  beyond 
insult,  and  to  facilitate  their  communication 
with  the  islands  and  with  France."  Thus  it 
manifestly  appears,  that  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive  m  the  war,  which  she  meditated 
against  England,  was  to  be  formed  witii  France; 
that  the  object  of  this  alliance  was  to  be  the 
preservation  of  her  islands,  and  conmierdal 
privileges  its  reward;  that  we  were  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  outset,  and  be  reimbursed  by 
these  privileges ;  and  that  a  French  fieet  was 
to  be  sent  to  our  coast,  for  our  protection.  In 
other  words,  we  were  to  become  the  carriers 
and  servants  of  France,  and  she  was  to  defend 
us  against  England. 

This  point  indeed  is  so  clear,  that  it  has  been 
admitted  by  the  greater  part  of  those,  who 
possess  any  information  on  the  subject  ICany 
gentlemen,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  when 
Qenet  was  recalled,  this  system  was  given  up 
by  France.  But  I  ask  these  gentlemen^hat 
was  the  real  motive  of  Genet^s  recall  t  Was  it 
to  disavow  his  plans,  or  to  satisfy  our  com- 
plaints ?  .  Certainly  not  His  violent  and  fool- 
ish proceedings,  which  counteracted  the  plan 
instead.of  promoting  it,  were  no  doubt  intended 
to  be  censured,  and  there  probably  was  a  dispo- 
sition to  coax  and  fiatter  our  government,  by 
the  recall  of  this  minister,  in  order  to  prepare 
it  better  for  that  insidious  policy,  which  was  to 
be  adopted  by  his  successors.  The  true  cause, 
however,  of  Genet's  removal  was  the  fall  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  to  which  he  had  bdonged; 
and  every  person  connected  with  or  employed 
by  which,  Robespierre  had  removed.  Hence 
the  consuls  in  America,  against  whom  we  never 
had  complained,  were  removed,  as  well  as  the 
minister.  But  did  the  French  government  dis- 
avow the  instructions  or  the  proceedings  of  M. 
Genet  t  Did  his  successors  reUnqmsh  his  daims 
and  pretensions  ?  Certamly  not  On  tiie  con- 
trary, they  were  all  renewed  and  perpetoally 
urffed  by  those  gentlemen,  who  never  ceased  to 
talk  to  us  about  efficadous  measures  against 
England,  about  a  vigorous  reaction.  And  in 
the  manifesto  publiwed  by  one  of  them,  ]£. 
Adet^  the  whole  of  Genet's  measures  were  ex- 
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presslj  reyived,  and  all  his  oomplainta  renewed 
and  enforced.  Even  that  appeal  to  the  people, 
whidi  he  was  diw*aced  for  threatttiing,  was 
actaally  made  hj  this  manifesta 

The  policy  of  France  to  draw  this  country 
into  the  war,  wpears  also,  from  the  clamor, 
raised  hy  her  and  her  partisans  against  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality.  This  clamor  is  frean  in 
the  recollection  of  ns  alL  Genet  cried  ont 
against  this  prochimation ;  Fonchet  indirectly 
complained  of  it,  and  Adet  stigmatised  it  as  in- 
Odious,  perfidious,  and  ^*  a  doak  under  which 
this  country  presented  England  with  a  poniard, 
to  cut  the  throat  of  our  ally.**  Societies  passed 
resolutions  against  it;  orators  declaimed,  and 
newspapers  teemed  with  abuse.  Whence  all 
this,  if  the  object  had  not  been  to  engage  us  in 
the  war  ?  Had  France,  as  she  pret^ded,  been 
desirous  of  our  remaining  in  peace,  whence  all 
this  rage  at  the  measure,  the  only  possible  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  preserve  p^iee  ?  That 
such  was  her  object  is  moreover  manifest  firom 
the  measures  themselves  which  she  wished  us 
to  adopt;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  her 
government  ignorant  of  the  direct  and  necessary 
tendency  of  £ese  measures  to  bring  us  into  a 
quarrel  with  EngUuid. 

In  the  first  place,  she  wished  us  to  resist  and 
repel  the  right,  claimed  and  exercised  by  the 
British  government  under  the  law  of  nations,  of 
taking  the  property  of  their  enemies,  on  board 
of  our  ships,  bbe  constantly  urged  us,  not  only 
to  deny  this  right,  but  to  resist  its  exerdse  in 
an  emoacious  manner.  But  could  she  have 
imagined  that  England  would  ^eld  this  right  to 
us  ?  She  knew  that  the  En^ish,  when  France, 
Spun,  Holland  and  the  United  States,  were  in 
arms  against  them  alone,  had  refused  to  yield  it, 
though  pressed  by  the  formidable  combination 
of  all  the  neutral  powers,  with  the  empress  of 
Bussia  at  their  head :  a  combination,  supported 
too  by  the  united  maritime  strength  of  rrussia,' 
Sweden  and  Demnark,  She  kiMW  that  after 
the  American  war,  Bussia,  whose  treaty  with 
England  expired  in  176d,  and  who,  as  a  power 
desirous  of  extending  its  navigation,  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  thiB  conoenion,  aad  never 
been  able  to  obtain  it  from  Eng^d. 

Sir,  England  has  constantly  refbsed  it  to  the 
formidable  fleet,  the  immense  stnoigth,  the  over^ 
bearing  influence,  and  the  wise  and  vigorous 
government  of  the  empress  of  Bussia.  She  has 
constantly  refused  it  to  the  united  solicitations 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  towns : 
though  she  has  carried  on  a  very  extensive  and 
important  commerce  with  all  these  nations. 
She  has  constantly  refused  it,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  all  of  them.  To  France,  indeed,  she  conceded 
it  in  1780,  because  she  gained  gr^  equivalents, 
and  had  no  interest  m  withholding  it  from  her ; 
as  she  could  never  expect  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  without  having  France  for  her  enemy;  and 
in  that  case  the  sUpulation  could  not  operate. 
But  what  did  she  say  to  those  nations  who 
might  remain  at  peace,  while  she  and  France 
should  be  at  war— such  as  the  Bussians^  Swedes, 


Danes,  and  Hanse  towns?    She  aaid,  ^'  I  vffl 
never  rdinouish  this  right  to*  you ;  because  it 
would  MiaUe  you  to  become  the  carri^v  of 
France,  whenever  she  is  at  war  with  me ;  aad 
she  will  thereby  be  enabled,  in  her  tom,  to  eoi- 
ploy  all  her  ships  and  sailors  in  attackiiig  my 
commerce,  while  hers  will  be  safe  under  *  nes- 
tral  flag.^'     In  the  year  1798,  indeed,   when 
Bussia  entered  into  the  coalition  against  Fnmoe, 
Britain  made  a  temporary  cession  to  her  of  thb 
right,  because  the  reason,  for  which  it  had  been 
withheld,  could  not  operate,  while  Russia  as 
well  as  England  was  at  war  with  France :  b«t 
even  then  she  would  not  entirely  relinqniah  it 
All  this  France  perfectiy  well  knew ;  and  know- 
ing it,  could  she  suppose  that  England  wovld 
relinquish  this  right  to  us,  who  had  not  a  sfaigje 
ship  of  war,  when  she  had  reused  it  to  the  Tsst 
force  of  the  armed  neutrality — ^that  what  she 
had  refused  to  so  many  powerful  nations  die 
would  yield  to  a  people,  who,  though  possessiig 
vast  resources,  could  not  call  th^n  into  actian 
without  great  iz\jury  to  themselves,  and  mnch 
delax — that  what  she  had  refused  in  time  of 
peace,  she«would  surrender  in  a  war,  where  not 
only  her  success,  but  her  very  existence,  de- 
pended on  the  support  of  her  naval  power ;  and 
surrender  it  too  to  that  very  nation,  wlii<^  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  number  of  ships  and  saikn, 
was  most  capable  of  exercising  the  right  to  her 
injury  and  destruction?    Ko,  France  expected 
no  such  thing.    She  knew,  that  England  would 
not  surrender  the  right;  and  when  she  so  warmly 
and  pertinaoioudy  urged  us  to  resist  the  exercise 
of  it  she  could  have  nad  no  other  view  than  to 
set  the  two  countries  to  quarrelJing:    £n^and, 
she  well  knew,  would  not  yield.     ISiouJd  we 
persist,  a  war  must  immediately  take  place. 

The  same,  sir,  will  i^ply  to  the  measures  she 
wished  us  to  adopt^  re4)ecting  the  impressment 
of  seamen  in  our  ships.  It  is  well  known,  that 
England  insists  on  a  principle,  by  which  all  per- 
sons once  her  subjects  always  remain  so,  muesi 
the  right  to  their  allegiance  has  twden  given  up 
by  the  government  itmL  This  is  the  case  with 
all  p«W)ns  bom  in  the  United  States,  or  settled 
in  tnem  at  the  treaty  of  peace.  From  these  she 
claims  no  allegiance.  But  such  as  have  corns 
here  einoe  the  treaty,  she  still  considers  as  her 
subjects,  and  claims  the  right  of  treating  them 
as  such,  whenever  she  finds  them  on  her  own 
territory,  or  on  the  high  seas,  the  common  ter- 
ritorv  of  nations.  Of  this  description  there  ais 
numbers  of  sailors  on  board  of  our  ships,  and 
she  daims  a  right  to  impress  them.  This  ti^ 
I  do  not  mean  to  defend;  I  know  that  in  its  ex- 
ercise it  iB  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  is  partku- 
krly  inconvenient  to  this  country ;  but  it  is 
dahned  and  exercised  by  France  herself;  ai^  by 
every  other  nation,  as  well  as  England.  Tet 
France  has  constantiy  urged  us  to  resist  tiie 
exercise  of  it  by  Engkmd.  We  have  done  eveiy 
tiling  in  our  power  to  induce  Endand  to  r»- 
nounce  it,  and  not  succeeding  in  £at,  we  have 
taken  all  proper  steps  to  remedy  and  prevent 
its  abuse.    But  this  does  not  satisQr  Fraaoe; 
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abe  urges  ns  to  reeigt  the  right  itself.  Why  f — 
Beoanse  she  suppoees  that  England  will  yield  it  t 
19^0,  sir,  no  sadi  thing.  She  well  knows  that 
England  will  not  and  cannot  yield  it  with  any 
regard  to  her  own  safety :  it  heing  of  the  last 
importance  to  her  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
-where  she  has  eyery  thing  staked  on  her  mari- 
time exertions,  to  prevent  her  seamen  from 
passing  from  hers  into  nentral  ^ips,  where  they 
get  better  wages,  lifter  dnty,  and  are  firee 
SrcNn  danger.  France  well  knows,  therefore, 
that  England  will  not  yield  this  right,  and  this 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  she  nrges  as  to  re- 
sist it :  becanse  such  a  resistance  most  immedi- 
ately produce  a  quarrel  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  her  other  de- 
mands ;  all  of  which  tend  to  the  same  point 
She  wished  ns  to  adopt  a  construction  of  the 
treaty,  that  would  have  given  her  complete 
possession  of  our  ports,  and  shut  them  to 
£ngland.  She  would  have  armed  vessels,  and 
enluted  crews,  in  our  country ;  she  would  have 
sold  her  prizes  here ;  she  would  have  taken  the 
merchant  ships  of  England  on  our  shores,  and 
in  our  very  rivers ;  and  our  courts  must  not  have 
interfered.  No  English  ship  of  war  could  have 
entered  our  harbors,  which  she  would  not  have 
expelled,  by  simply  affirming,  that  it  had  made 
prize  on  her  citizens,  no  matter  whether  lately 
or  four  years  ago,  whether  in  the  East  Indies^ 
the  West  Indies,  Africa  or  Europe.  Could  she 
have  imagined,  that  England  would  see  all  this 
partiality,  all  these  favors  to  its  enemy,  without 
anger  and  jealousy  ?  Gould  she  have  imagined, 
that  bitter  complaints  or  irritating  remon- 
strances on  the  part  of  that  country,  would  not 
t^e  place?  Certainly  she  could  not.  She 
knew,  that  anger,  jealousy  and  irritation  would 
necessarily  be  excited :  she  knew,  that  a  systenL 
which,  under  the  name  of  neutrality,  would 
have  all  the  effect  of  fin  alliance  with  her,  must 
produce  resentment  and  remonstrance  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  that  these,  added  to  the 
ancient  aniAiosities  not  yet  extinguished,  but 
heightened  on  the  contrary  by  recent  injuries, 
must  speedily  end  in  hostility. 

Sir,  the  plan  of  ambition  and  aggrandize- 
ment, pursued  by  France  in  Europe,  affords 
additional  proo^  of  her  policy  respecting  this 
country.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  any  gentleman, 
who  will  carefully  examine  the  subieot,  will  be 
convinced  that  France  deliberately  attacked 
Austria  as  well  as  England,  and  of  her  own 
accord,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  regular  system 
of  policy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  present 
war.  I  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  examine 
that  question,  which  would  require  a  minute 
and  tedious  detail  of  facts,  and  is  by  no  means 
essentially  necessary  in  the  present  deliberation. 
Whether  France  began  the  war  from  projects 
of  dominion,  or  was  driven  into  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  her  independence,  is,  in  some  degree, 
unimportant  at  present;  since  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  and  has  indeed  been  admitted  on  lul 
ndea,  that  with  whatever  motives  the  war  be- 


gan, it  has  long  since  been  a  mere  contest  for 
power.  In  this  contest,  France,  having  de- 
tached Prussia  from  the  alliance,  enslaved  Bel- 
gium, subjugated  Holland,  and  obtained  an  ab- 
solute control  over  the  government  and  forces 
of  Spain,  found  her  progress  resisted  by  noth- 
ing but  the  firm,  persevering  courage  of  Austria 
on  one  side,  and  the  vast  maritime  power  of 
Enffland  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  she  bent 
all  her  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  these  two 
powers,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  to  divide 
them.  She  made  continual  efforts  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  fall  on  the  house  of  Austria  on 
one  side,  and  to  arm  Prussia  against  it  on  the 
other.  She  offered  to  divide  its  spoils  with 
Prussia,  in  order  to  engage  the  avarice  and  am- 
bition of  that  rival  power,  by  whose  assistance 
she  might  break  the  strength  of  Austria,  and 
then  rule  both,  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  As 
the  fear  of  Russia  has  kept  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  awe,  and  restnuned  his  enterprises,  she  has 
left  no  stone  wntumed,  to  lull  the  new  Emperor 
of  Russia  into  security,  and  obtain  his  acquies- 
cence. By  thua  raising  up  enemies  against 
Austria  on  every  side,  and  pressing  upon  it  at 
the  same  time  with  her  whole  muitary  force, 
she  is  attempting  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  a 
large  part  of  its  territories,  and  make  a  peace 
separate  fi*om  England.  But  she  constantly 
reftises  either  to  give  up  her  own  conquests,  or 
to  make  a  peace  in  which  both  England  and 
Austria  should  be  included.  The  policy  of  this 
is  obvious  and  important  Could  she,  after 
having  stripped  and  weakened  Austria,  succeed 
in  detaching  it  from  En^and,  she  would  be  left 
ft*ee  to  turn  her  whole  undivided  fbrce  against 
that  rival  nation,  so  Ions  the  great  object  of  her 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  whose  maritime  supe- 
riority, it  has  been  her  policy,  for  a  century,  to 
reduce.  In  the  mean  time,  she  leaves  notbinff 
unattempted  to  accompliBh  this  purpose ;  and 
knowing  that  the  naval  strength  and  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  English  depend  on  their  trade, 
she  resolves  to  assail  their  trade  in  all  possible 
ways.  Henc^  her  former  and  recent  attempts 
to  exclude  English  vessels  f^om  every  port 
Hence  her  instructions  to  (3enet  to  draw  us 
into  an  alliance,  one  condition  of  which  ^  is  to 
be  the  exclusion  of  English  vessels  from  our 
ports.  Hence  her  threats  to  Portugal  of  an  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  unless  J&iglish  v^sds  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Portuguese  ports.  Hence  her 
recent  att^npte  of  the  same  kind  on  Denmark 
and  the  Hanse  towns. 

To  the  success  of  this  project  against  the 
commerce  and  navy  of  En^and,  the  aid  of  the 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
is  so  considered  by  France.  I  have  it  fW)m  the 
highest  authority,  that  the  plan  of  a  maritune 
coalition  against  England,  was  early  formed  by 
France ;  that  to  the  completion  of  it  the  acces- 
don  of  the  United  States  was  alone  wanting; 
and  that  that  accession  was  requested  and  re- 
fused. The  pretence  of  this  coalition,  was  to 
reduce  the  exorbitant  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, and  prevant  bar  tyraonj  over  the  other 
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eommeroial  states.  The  oljeot  of  it  was,  and 
the  certain  effect  of  it  if  snccessftil  wonld  have 
been,  to  break  down  England;  bj  which  means 
France,  who  came  next  to  her  in  nayal  power, 
wonld  have  been  left  to  reign  nnrivalled  and 
uncontrolled  in  her  stead.  The  United  States 
would  have  been  the  most  important  member 
of  this  coalition.  The  mat  number  of  their 
ships  and  sailors  would  naye  enabled  them  to 
become  the  carriers  of  France,  while  she  should 
employ  all  her  maritime  resources  in  attacking 
England.  Thehr  privateers  also  would  have 
struck  a  deadlr  blow  at  the  English  commerce; 
and  the  use  of  their  resources  and  their  ports 
to  France,  would  have  given  her  a  decided  su- 
periority in  the  West  £idies,  and  obliged  the 
En^ish  to  send  so  great  aforce  there,  as  greatly 
to  weaken  their  operations  every  where  else. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  France  could  have  no 
ally  so  important  to  her.  in  the  naval  war 
against  England,  as  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
without  their  assistance,  she  could  have  no 
hopes  of  success  in  the  West  Indies.  Accord- 
ingly she  took  steps  to  secure  this  assistance, 
as  soon  as  she  began  to  fomf  her  project  against 
England,  and  has  pursued  them  ever  since  with 
the  most  unwearied  perseverance,  and  by  every 
expedient  of  threats,  promises,  flatteries,  frauds 
and  intrigue. 

It  beinff,  as  I  conoeive,  perfectly  manifest 
from  all  these  considerations,  that  the  plan  of 
France  has  always  been  to  draw  us  into  the 
war;  the  House  is  fhmished  with  a  ready  solu- 
tion of  her  anger  against  the  British  treaty, 
and  a  due  to  tSd  her  present  measures.  It  is 
evident,  that  her  anger  at  the  treaty  has  arisen 
entirely,  from  its  having  defeated  her  plan  of 
drawing  us  into  the  war;  and  it  wiU  readily 
appear,  that  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  her 
present  measures  are  to  compel  us  to  renounce 
it ;  to  drive  us  into  that  quarrel  with  England, 
into  which  she  has  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
entice  us.  She  must  either  mean  thi^  or  she 
must  mean  seriouslv  to  attack  us,  and  orive  us 
into  a  war  against  herself.  To  discover  which 
of  these  is  her  real  object,  what  is  the  true 
motive  of  her  present  measures,  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance ;  because  till  that  is  done,  it 
will  be  aifficnlt  to  determine,  in  what  manner 
those  measures  ought  to  be  counteracted,  whidi 
is  the  point  immediately  under  consideration. 
I  can  never  believe,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
France  seriously  to  attack  this  country,  or  to 
drive  it  into  a  war  against  herself.  She  has 
too  much  to  lose  and  too  little  to  gain  by  such 
a  contest,  to  have  seriously  resolved  on  it,  or 
even  to  wish  it.  In  her  counsels,  I  have  ob- 
served great  wickedness,  but  no  folly ;  and  it 
would  t^  the  extreme  of  folly  in  her  to  compel 
this  country  to  become  her  enemy ;  especially 
in  the  present  war,  when  we  can  throw  so  for- 
midable a  wei^t  into  the  oppodte  scale. 
France  well  knows  our  power  in  that  respect 
and  will  not  compel  us  to  exert  it.  She  well 
knows,  that  we  possess  more  ships  and  more 
seamen  than  any  country  upon  earth  except 


England  alone.  She  well  knows,  that  our 
sailors  are  the  most  brave,  skilfiil,  and  enter- 
prising in  the  worid,  and,  tiiat  by  arming  our 
vessels,  our  commerce  would  soon  be  m^  to 
float  safe  fVom  privateers;  while  her  fleets  sod 
large  ships  would  be  kept  in  awe  by  those  of 
En^and.  She  knows  that  in  the  late  war,  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone,  with  its  privateers 
took  cme-third  of  all  the  merchant  ships  oi 
Great  Britain;  and  that  th<Hi^  she  had  no 
commerce  to  be  attacked,  these  maritime  ma- 
terials, great]  V  increased  since  tiiat  time,  wooH 
enable  us,  if  driven  to  the  necessity,  to  creste 
speedily  a  formidable  marine,  w^  which  we 
could,  not  only  defend  ourselves,  but  attack  her 
possessions.  She  knows,  that  we  have  a  popo- 
fation  not  far  short  of  six  millioDe,  and  that  the 
martial  spirit,  which  conducted  us  ^oriourij 
throud[i  the  trying  scenes  of  the  kte  war, 
though  dormant  indeed,  could  not  have  been 
extinguished.  I^e  knows,  that  by  co-operat- 
ing with  the  English,  6  co-operation  wbidi 
must  result  naturally  from  our  bc^  driren 
into  the  war,  by  opening  our  harbors  to  their 
ships,  permitting  them  to  arm,  refit  and  victoal 
in  our  oorts,  to  recruit  among  oar  seamen,  and 
to  employ  our  vessels  as  transports,  we  could 
give  them  a  most  decided  preponderance  in  the 
American  seas,  under  which  her  own  coIooieB, 
and  those  of  Spain  and  Holland,  which  she 
most  justiy  considers  as  her  own,  must  speeditj 
fklL 

She  knows  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  JtB, 
Spain  and  Holland,  who  must  be  her  allies, 
would  be  within  our  grasp.    She  Imows  that 
the  Americans  could  and  would  lay  hold  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  they 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  road  to  Mexico; 
and  she  would  dread  that  enterprising  valor, 
which  formerly  led  them  through  barren  wilds 
and  fh>zen  mountains  to  the  walls  oi  Quebec 
She  knows,  in  fine,  that  to  drive  this  coootiy 
into  a  war  with  her  at  the  present  jimotore, 
would  bring  about  that  co-operation  m  meaas, 
and  that  union  of  interests  and  views  betveen 
us  and  the  En^ish,  which  it  has  been  the  greet 
object  of  her  policy  to  prevent,  and  which  she 
had  undertaken  two  wars,  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  for  the  scde  and  express  purpose 
of  breaking.    It  is,  therefore,  I  thii^  impossi- 
ble to  conceive,  that  France  means  to  driTO  or 
provoke  us  into  war.    Her  object,  in  my  opin- 
i<m  must  be  altogether  different    It  most  be 
to  compel  us  to  renounce  the  British  trea^t 
and  renew  all  our  differences  with  that  natioo, 
under  circumstancea  of  irritation  which  mo^ 
speedily  end  in  a  rupture.    What  has  led  her 
to  form  this  prqjectt    From  whence  oonld** 
derive  hopes  of  successt    She  has  been  led  to 
form  it,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  persuasion,  eno- 
neous  indeed,  out  favored  by  many  tpf^*^ 
ances,  that  we  are  a  weak,  pusillanimons  P^ 

Ele,  too  much  devoted  to  gain  to  regtfd  o^ 
onor,  too  carefbl  about  our  propwiy  to  w j 
in  support  of  our  rights,  too  mudi  divided  v> 
e^ert  our  strength,  too  distroatfbl  of  our  <»«> 
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flovoniment  to  defend  it,  too  much  devoted  to 
Eer  to  repel  her  aggreesions  at  the  risk  of  a 
qoarrel,  too  much  exasperated  against  En^^d 
to  consent  to  that  co-operation,  which  must  of 
necessitj  grow  out  of  resistance  to  France. 
Yarions  occorrences  have  combined  to  produce 
and  confirm  this  persuasion,  and  the  forbear- 
SDoe  which  our  government  has  exercised 
towards  herself  is  not  the  least  of  them.  She 
has  seen  us  submit,  with  patience,  to  the  insults 
and  outrages  of  three  successive  ministers,  for 
the  very  least  of  which,  she  would  have  sent 
the  minister  of  any  nation  out  of  her  country, 
if  not  to  the  guillotine.  The  minister  of  the 
Graud  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  whom  France 
had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  learning  that 
the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  was  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  countiy,  requested  permission 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  request  to  visit  an  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  the  near  relation  of  his 
fiorereign,  and  whose  tender  age  no  less  than 
her  sex,  her  virtues  and  her  calamities,  entitied 
her  to  respect,  was  answered  by  an  order  from 
the  directory,  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public His  expression  of  a  wish  to  show  one 
mark  of  regturd  to  virtuous  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering innocence,  was  considered  as  an  a£f^ont  by 
the  government  of  France,  and  punished  by  the 
instant  dismissal  of  the  minister.  Accustomed 
to  act  thus  herself^  how  can  she  impute  our 
long-suffering  and  forbearance,  under  the  per- 
petual insolence  and  insults  of  her  ministers,  to 
any  thing  but  weakness,  pusillanimity,  or  a 
blmd  devotedness  to  herself?  The  conduct  of 
gentlemen  on  this  floor^  too,  has  nK>re  and  more 
confirmed  her  in  this  ugurious  opinion  of  us; 
has  confirmed  her  in  the  erroneous  persuasion, 
tiiat  there  is  a  party  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
government,  devoted  to  her  interests.  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  gentiemen  with  acting  under 
French  influence.  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  the 
course  they  have  taken,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  aiming  at  the  good  of  their  country, 
which  they  supposed  might  best  be  promotea 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  them.  But  I 
would  ask  those  gentiemen,  and  I  solenmly  call 
on  them  to  lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and 
answer  me — ^I  would  ask  them  whether  the 
course  of  conduct  which  they  have  pursued^  is 
not  calculated  to  impress  Fnmce  with  a  behef 
that  they  are  devoted  to  her  interests,  and  not 
to  those  of  their  own  country  ?  Whether  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  always  connected 
the  interests  and  wishes  of  France  with  their 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  this  government, 
does  not  necessarily  tend  to  create  and  confirm 
tiiis  belief?  When  she  saw  them  constantiy 
makinff  it  a  ground  of  opposition  to  measures, 
that  t£ey  would  be  hurtiul  or  displeasing  to 
her;  constantiy  supporting  those  plans  which 
she  was  desirous  of  seeing  adopted;  constantiy 
opposing  all  that  she  opposed;  what  could  she 
infer,  but  that  they  were  a  party  devoted  to 
her  views?  As  she  knows  their  numbers  and 
importance,  and  has  these  apparentiy  strong 
reasons  for  relying  on  their  attaohment,  what 


can  she  conclude,  but,  that  however  unable 
they  may  be  to  direct  the  government  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  they  will  be  ready  and  able 
so  to  dog  its  (^rations  as  to  prevent  it  from 
adopting  or  pursuing  vigorous  measures  against 
her?  She  no  doubt  does  believe,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  from  tiie  most  respectable 
quarter,  our  minister  in  that  country,  that  die 
has  nothing  to  do  but  press  hard  on  the  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  lay  it,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  at  the  feet  of  this  party,  by  means  of 
which,  she  might  then  govern  we  country. 
She  is  further  confirmed  in  thisi  belief  by  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  this  country,  by  their 
warm  partiality  for  her  cause  and  her  nation, 
by  their  enthusiastic  exultation  in  her  victories, 
and  tiie  fond,  sympathizing  sorrow  with  which 
they  mourn  her  disasters.  Mistaking  the  source 
of  these  ^^erous  emotions,  she  has  seen  in 
them  nothing  but  the  proof  of  a  slavish  devo- 
tedness to  herself  wni<^  would  render  thb 
people  incapable  of  asserting  their  own  rights, 
when  it  must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  her  displea- 
sure. She  does  not  know,  nor  can  ehe  be  made 
to  understand,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  liberty  in 
which  she  is  thought  to  be  struggling^  that  in- 
spires this  enthumasm,  and  that,  should  she 
cnimge  her  conduct,  and  aband<m  the  principles 
which  she  professes,  these  generous  weU-wish- 
ers  would  be  found  among  the  firmest  of  her 
opposers.  A  similar  mistake  she  committed 
with  respect  to  England,  and  that  nustake  fur- 
ther confirmed  her  original  error.  She  saw 
much  resentment  excited  by  the  attacks  and 
outrages  of  En^and,  and  she  supposed  that  re- 
sentment to  be  deep-rooted  and  aurable.  She 
did  not  know,  and  could  not  conceive,  that, 
when  Eujdand  had  given  up  her  injurious  pre- 
tensi<Mis  K>r  the  future,  and  agreed  to  make  a 
fair  and  just  compensation  for  the  past,  we 
should  forget  our  resentments,  and  cherish  sen- 
timents of  mutual  and  friendly  intercouse.  She 
supposed  these  resentments  to  be  far  more 
deeply  rooted,  more  universal,  and  more  per- 
manent, than  they  really  are,  and  relies  on 
them  as  a  certain  me^ns  of  preventing  any 
union  of  interests  and  operations  between  us 
and  England,  however  recommended  by  policy 
or  even  required  by  necessity. 

In  all  these  delusions  she  is  confirmed  by  the 
conduct,  tiie  speeches^  and  the  writing  of 
persons  in  this  country,  both  our  own  citizens 
and  hers;  by  the.  information  and  opinions  ot 
some  of  her  citizens,  who,  having  resided  here, 
have  carried  home  with  them  those  erroneous 
opinions,  which  foreigners  generally  form  about 
countries  they  visit;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  by 
the  behavior,  too,  of  some  of  our  citizens  in 
her  own  country,  who,  forgetting  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  and  the  situations  in  which  they 
were  placed,  allowed  themselves  to  pursue  a 
course  of  conduct  and  conversation,  calculated 
to  c(Hifirm  France  in  all  her  unfounded  and 
injurious  opinions,  respecting  this  country. 
Supposing^  tiierefore,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  unwilling  to  impose  her,  and  the 
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goyemiBMit  unable;  that  we  dMmld  prefer 
peace  with  sabmiorioii.  to  the  ri«k  of  war;  that 
a  strong  party  devoted  to  her  will  hang  on  the 
government,  and  impede  all  its  meaaoree  of 
reaction ;  and,  that  if  she  -should  place  ns  bj 
her  aggressions  in  a  situation,  where  the  choice 
^onld  seem  to  lie  between  a  war  with  £ng^ 
land  and  a  war  with  her,  our  hatred  to  Eng- 
land, Joined  to  those  other  causes,  would  force 
us  to  take  the  former  part  of  the  alternative ; 
•be  has  resolved  on  the  measures  which  she  is 
now  pursuing,  and  the  ol^ect  of  whidi  is  to 
make  us  renounce  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
enter  into  a  quarrel  with  tiiat  nation;  in  fine, 
to  effect  b J  force  and  aggressions,  that  whkh 
iiie  bad  attempted  in  vain  by  four  years  of  in- 
triguing and  insidious  policy. 

If  such  are  her  objects,  how  was  she  to  be 
induced  to  renounce  them?  By  trifling  con- 
cessions <^  this,  tiiat^  or  the  other  article  of  a 
treaty ;  this,  that,  or  the  other  advantage  in 
trade?  No.  It  seems  to  me  a  delusion  equally 
&tal  and  unaccountable,  to  suppose  that  ahe  is 
to  be  thus  satisfied :  to  suppose  that^  by  these 
inconsiderable  favors  which  she  has  not  even 
asked  for,  she  is  to  be  bought  off  from  a  plan  so 

g-eat  and  important  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
tal  snd  unaccountable  delusion,  that  can  make 
gentlemen  shut  their  eyes  to  this  testimony  of 
every  nation,  to  this  glare  of  light  bursting  in 
fh>m  every  side ;  that  can  render  them  blind  to 
the  projects  of  France,  to  the  Herculean  strides 
of  her  overtowering  ambition,  which  so  evi- 
dently aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  empire,  or  universal  influence, 
and  has  fixed  on  this  country  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments for  accomplishing  hw  plsn. 

It  is  against  this  dangerous  delusion  that  I 
wish  to  warn  the  House  and  the  country.  I 
wish  to  warn  them  not  to  deceive  themselves 
with  the  vain  and  fallacious  expectation,  that 
the  concessions  proposed  by  this  amen^ent 
will  satisfy  the  wishes  or  arrest  the  measures 
of  France.  Do  I  dissuade  yon  from  these  con- 
cessions ?  Far  from  it.  I  wish  them  to  be  of- 
fered, and  in  the  way  the  most  likely  to  give 
weight  to  the  offer.  It  is  a  bridge  which  1  am 
willing  to  buUd  for  the  pride  of  France  to  re- 
treat over ;  but  what  I  wish  to  warn  the  House 
a^inst  is  the  resting  satisfied  with  buUding  the 
bridge,  to  the  neglect  of  those  measures  by 
which  France  may  be  induced  to  march  over 
it,  after  it  shall  be  built.  I  wish  to  negotiate, 
and  I  even  rely  much  on  success ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  negotiation  must  be  secured  on  this 
floor.  It  must  be  secured  by  adopting  firm 
language  and  energetic  measures;  measures 
which  will  convince  France,  that  those  opin- 
ions respectinff  this  country,  on  which  her  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  wholly  erroneous ;  that  we 
are  neither  a  weak,  a  pusillanimous,  or  a  divided 
people :  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  barter 
honor  lor  quiet,  nor  to  save  our  money  at  the 
expense  of  our  rights :  which  will  convhice  her, 
that  we  understood  her  projects,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  oppose  them,  with  all  our  resources, 


and  at  the  haaud  of  an  our  possessioaa  TU^ 
I  believa,  it  the  way  to  insure  success  to  ^ 
negotiaticA ;  and  wHhout  this,  I  shsll  oonader 
it  as  a  measure  equally  vain,  weak,  and  delo- 
sive. 

When  France  shall  at  loigtii  be  conriBed, 
that  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  call  forth  ail  ov 
resources,  and  exert  aU  our  stroigth  to  rent 
her  encroachments  and  aggresaons,  die  vi 
soon  desist  from  than.  She  need  not  be  told 
what  these  resources  are ;  she  well  knows  their 
greatness  and  extent ;  she  well  knows  tbat  tfab 
country,  if  driven  into  a  war,  could  soon  be- 
come invulnerable  to  her  attacks,  and  could 
throw  a  most  formidable  and  prepouderatiig 
we^ht  into  the  scale  of  her  adversary.  Sw 
will  not,  theref<»^  drive  ua  to  this  eztanit^f 
but  will  desist  as  soon  as  she  finds  us  dets- 
mined.  I  have  already  touched  on  our  mem 
<^  ii^uring  France,  and  of  r^>elling  her  attaeks; 
and  if  those  means  were  leas  than  they  are^sdll 
they  might  be  rendered  aU-sufBcient,  hj  rm- 
lution  and  courage.  It  is  in  these  that  the 
strength  of  nations  consists^  and  not  in  fleets, 
nor  armies,  nor  population,  nor  money:  in  the 
"  unconquerable  will — ^the  conrage  never  to  eab- 
mit  or  yield."  These  are  the  true  sonroeB  of 
national  greatness ;  and  to  use  the  w(^  of  i 
celebrated  writer, — "  where  these  means  are  not 
wanting,  all  others  will  be  found  or  created" 
It  was  by  these  means  that  Holland,  in  the 
days  of  her  glory,  triumphed  over  tiie  mightj 
power  of  Spain.  It  is  by  these,  that  in  later 
times,  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  tbe 
Swiss,  a  people  not  half  so  numerous  as  we,  nd 
possessing  few  of  our  advantages,  bave  booo^ 
ably  maintained  their  neutrality  amid  the  abock 
of  surrounding  states,  and  against  the  hxaAtf 
aggressions  of  France  herself.  The  Swias  hare 
not  been  without  tiieir  trials.  They  bad  pm 
refhge  to  many  French  emigrants,  wbom  their 
ven^sful  and  imjdacaUe  country  had  dri?co 
and  pursued  firom  state  to  state,  and  whcni  it 
wished  to  deprive  of  their  last  asylum  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzeriand.  The  Swiss  veie 
required  to  drive  them  away,  und^  the  ^ 
tence  that  to  affbrd  them  a  retreat  wasooatraix 
to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  They  at  first  tesi- 
porieed  and  evaded  the  demand:  FranoeiD* 
sisted ;  and  finding  at  length,  that  evasioD  wai 
useless,  they  assumed  a  firm  attitude,  and  de- 
clared that  having  afforded  an  aaylnm  to  tho« 
unfortunate  exiles,  which  no  law  of  neutrality 
forbade,  they  would  protect  them  in  it  at  ev«7 
hazard.  France,  finding  them  thus  resolTed, 
gave  up  the  attempt  This  was  efibcted  oj 
that  determined  courage,  which  alone  oaa  make 
a  naticHi  great  or  req)ectable :  and  this  dhd 
has  invariably  been  produced  by  the  same  cawe^ 
in  every  age  and  every  dime.  It  was  this  tb» 
made  Borne  the  mistress  of  the  world,  .aad 
Athens  the  protectress  of  Greece.  When  was 
it  that  Rome  attracted  most  strongly  ^'^ 
ratiiA  of  mankind,  and  impressed  the  deepest 
sentiment  of  fear  on  the  hearto  of  her  eueouesi 
It  was  when  seventy  thousand  of  her  Moa  w 
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Ueeding  at  OaimiB,  and  Hannibal,  rictorions 
OTOT  three  Roman  armies  and  twenty  nations, 
was  thundering  at  her  gates.  It  was  then  that 
the  yonng  and  heroic  Scipio,  having  sworn  on 
his  sword,  in  the  presence  of  the  fathers  of  the 
ooontrj,  not  to  despair  of  the  republic,  marched 
ibrth  at  the  head  of  a  peofde,  flnnly  resolved 
to  oonqner  or  die :  and  that  resolntion  insured 
them  the  victory.  When  did  Athens  appear 
the  greatest  and  the  most  formidable  ?  It  was 
iRrhen  giving  np  their  houses  and  possessions  to 
the  flames  of  the  enemy,  and  having  transferred 
thoir  wives,  Uieir  children,  their  aged  parents. 
And  the  symbols  of  their  religion  on  board  of 
their  fleet,  they  resolved  to  consider  themselves 
•8  tiie  republic,  and  their  ships  as  their  country. 
It  was  then  they  struck  that  terrible  blow,  un- 
der which  the  greatness  of  Persia  sunk  and 
expired. 

These  means,  sir,  and  many  others  are  in  our 
power.  Let  us  resolve  to  use  them,  and  act  so 
as  to  convince  France  that  we  have  taken  the 


resolution,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  This 
conviction  will  be  to  us  instead  of  fleets  and 
armies,  and  even  more  effectuaL  Beeiiig  us 
thus  prepared,  she  will  not  attack  us.  Then 
will  she  listen  to  our  peaceable  proposals ;  then 
will  she  accept  the  concessions  we  mean  to 
offer.  But  should  this  offer  not  be  thus  sup- 
ported, should  it  be  attended  by  any  circum- 
stances from  which  she  can  discover  weakness, 
distrust,  or  division,  then  will  she  reject  it  with 
derision  and  scorn.  I  view  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  circumstances  of  this  kmd;  aud 
for  that,  among  other  reasons,  shall  vote  against 
it.  I  shcdl  vote  against  it,  not  because  I  am  for 
war,  but  because  I  am  for  peace ;  and  because 
I  see  in  this  amendment  itself^  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  course  to  which  it  points,  the 
means  of  impeding,  instead  of  promoting  our 
pacific  endeavors.  And  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  give  this  vote,  we  vote  not  only 
on  the  peace  of  our  country,  but  on  what  is  fiur 
more  important,  its  rights  and  its  honor. 
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This  speech,  on  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President  and  Senate,  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Foreign  Ministers,  was  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1708.  * 

It  was  my  wish  and  my  hope,  Mr.  Ohab*- 
man,  when  this  business  was  a^n  called  up 
some  days  ago,  after  an  intermission  of  three 
weeks  or  more,  that  we  should  at  length  be 
permitted  to  come  to  a  decision,  without  far- 
ther debate,  on  a  question  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  al- 
ready perhaps  exhausted  the  patience  of  the 
public.  I  and  tiiose  with  whom  I  think  on  this 
occasion  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  an  early 
decision,  to  pass  by  unanswered  many  things, 
which  tiiough  susceptible  in  our  opinion  of  an 
easy  refutation,  were  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression to  our  disadvantage.  'We  were  even 
content  to  leave  unnoticed  the  violent  philippic 
of  the  genUeman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
who  introduced  this  motion,  and  who,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  has  allowed  himself  so  great  a  lati- 
tude of  invective,  gainst  its  opposers  and 
their  adherents.  We  therefore  repeatedly 
called  for  the  question,  and  did  all  in  our  power 
to  close  a  debate,  in  which  such  immoderate 
use  had  already  been  made  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  House. 

But  it  did  not  so  seem  good  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  He  yesterday 
pronounced  a  discourse  of  three  hours  and  a 
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half  long,  in  which  he  repeated  assertions  for- 
merly refiited,  and  made  them  the  ground  of  a 
long  train  of  reasoning ;  and  advanced  many 
new  portions  eaually  untenable,  but  equally 
capable,  if  left  undetected  and  unexposed,  of  mis- 
leading the  mind.  These  assertions,  which  the 
gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  prove,  though  they  are  the  ground-work 
of  all  his  reasonings,  were  advanced  with  a 
boldness  which  nothing  but  a  belief  that  he  was 
to  renuun  unanswered  could  have  produced. 
His  ^>eech,  when  prepared  in  his  closet,  was 
evidently  intended  for  a  concluding  speech; 
and  hence  he  has  laid  down  positions  which  he 
knew  to  be  Unfounded,  with  a  boldness  of 
which  even  he  himself  has  heretofore  exhibited 
no  example.  On  these  positions  he  has  built  a 
gigantic  structure  of  argument,  to  support  the 
present  motion ;  a  structure  which,  like  a  vast 
edifice  resting  on  loose  blocks,  must  fall  and 
crumble  in  the  dust,  as  soon  as  some  person 
shall  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  Enock 
away,  its  frail  and  temporary  props. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  now  rise,  once 
more  to  trespass  on  the  indulffence  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  loose  blocks  which  support  this 
edifice  I  mean  to  knock  away ;  an  operation 
which  requires  neither  strength  nor  skill,  which 
may  be  performed  by  any  person  who  stands 
near  enough  to  discover  the  defect ;  and  then 
it  win  be  seen  with  what  speedy  ruin  a  struc- 
ture so  large,  and  appearing  so  solid  when 
viewed  fh>m  a  distance,  wUl  tumble  to  the 
earth. 

Though  called  up,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  aaaertions  of  the  gentieman  from  Penn- 
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SlraniA,  I  thall  not  confine  myself  wholly  to 
em,  but  shall  incidentallj  notice  sach  obser- 
Tfttions  of  other  gentlemen,  as  may  i4)pear  re- 
docible  to  any  head  of  argument  There  are 
some  parts  of  the  last  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia^  Mr.  Nicholas,  on  which,  though 
they  appear  to  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  subject,  I  cannot  omit  to  make  some 
anhnadyersion.  Those  I  shall  in  the  first  place 
submit  to  the  committee,  and  then  proceed  to 
other  and  more  imp(»tant  parts  of  the  discus- 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
perhi^  foreseeing  that  ample  retribution  of 
praise  which  he  has  since  receiyed,  employed 
a  considerable  part  of  his  last  speech,  in  a  most 
pompous  panegyric  on  his  friend  from  Penn- 

Slyania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  Had  he  stopped  here, 
r.  Chairman ;  had  he  contented  himself  with 
extolling  the  yirtnes  and  talents  of  his  friend 
and  political  associate,  eyen  at  the  expense  of 
eyery  body  else,  I  should  haye  been  disposed 
to  pass  it  by  unnoticed.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  no  doubt,  entertains  this  exalted  opin- 
ion of  his  friend  from  Pennsylyania;  and  I 
should  neyer  deny  him  the  right  or  grudge 
him  the  pleasure  of  expressing  it;  nor  haye  I 
any  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylyania,  or  diminish  the 
reputation  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. But  the  gentleman  from  Y  irginia  did  not 
stop  here.  Not  content  with  extolling  his 
friend,  aboye  all  that  is  great  and  distingmshed 
in  the  country,  he  went  on  to  impute  the  worst 
of  motiyes,  the  most  base  and  contemptible  pas- 
sions, to  those  who  do  not  partake  in  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration.  He  told  us  that  fre- 
quent attacks  were  made  in  this  House,  on  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylyania,  aud  that  those 
attacks  proceeded  from  enyy  of  his  superior 
talents,  were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  that 
pre-eminence  of  ability,  which  every  day's  de- 
bate rendered  more  ana  more  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  I  know,  be  excused 
from  taking  any  part  of  this  obseryation  to 
myself  personally ;  for  it  will  be  remembered 
that  I  haye  made  none  of  those  attacks  which 
are  spoken  of^  on  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
yania. Perhaps  this  has  been  because  I  haye, 
for  my  part,  neyer  felt  that  superiority,  neyer 
perceiyed  that  pre-eminence,  from  which  the 
attacks  are  supposed  to  proceed.  That  the 
ffentleman  from  Pennsylyania  has  merit,  no- 
body will  deny,  and  nobody  can  be  less  dispos- 
ed to  deny  it  than  me ;  but  I  confess  that  I 
neyer  obseryed  that  superiority  oyer  many 
other  members  of  this  House,  much  less  oyer 
all,  whereby  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
been  so  much  dazzled.  And  I  would  remind 
that  gratleman  that  all  greatness  is  by  com- 
parison; and  that  the  comparison,  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  is  generally  made,  not  between  a 
man  and  his  antagonists^  but  between  him  and 
his  associates.  £yen  a  rush-light  may  seem  a 
resplendent  luminary,  when  compared  to  a 
^ow-worm ;  and  in  a  dark  room,  the  smallest 


spark  becomes  bri|^t  and  distingmshed.     I 
would  submit  it  to  the  gentleman  fnmt  Vir- 
ginia, whether  he  has  not  conunitted  soBie 
mistake  of  this  kind.    Amidst  the  thi<^  ^oom 
that  is  obseryed  to  rest  on  a  certain  deacK^ptioa 
of  perscms,  a  certain  class  of  political  o{nnicii, 
in  this  country,  I  will  not  say  in  this  Hooae^  ia 
it  to  be  wondered  at^  if  the  ^immeringa  of 
sense  and  capacity  whkh  are  som^mes  ctnifr- 
ted  from  that  quarter,  by  the  gentlenum  fron 
Pennsylyania,  should  danle  the  eyes  of  his  m- 
sociates  ?    But  they  must  not  Judge  of  the  eyea 
of  the  community  by  their  own  eyes,  nor  ooa- 
dude  that  the  brightness  <^  the  son  ia  to  be 
found  in  those  fiashes  of  light,  which  nndis- 
cemible  amidst  the  foil  blaze  of  day,  are  in- 
debted for  aU  their  apparent  re^l^denoy,  to 
the  blackness  of  that  night  from  whose  boeom 
they  are  sent  forth.    Let  me  adyise  the  raitle- 
man  from  Vir^ia,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  forbear 
his  panegyrics.    They  produce  no  efiTect  on  the 
decision  of  the  American  public,  before  which 
the  gentleman  i  om  Pennsylyania,  with  his  as- 
sociates and  his  opponents,  stands  to  be  Jndged. 
This  judgment  will  be  formed  on  better  premi« 
ses,  than  the  panegyrics  or  the  inyectiyes  pro- 
nounced in  this  House.    It  will  place  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Pennsylyania,  ana   those  who 
appear  with  him  on  the  political  scene,  in  th^ 
true  positions;  it  will  not  only  be  impartial, 
but  final  and  condusiye;  and  to  it  all  of  na, 
whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  ourselves  or 
of  each  other,  must  implidtiy  submit. 

The  gentieman  from  Virghiia,  having  paid 
this  lai^  tribute  of  flattery  to  his  friend  from 
Pennsylvania,  who,  to  do  him  Justice,  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  proper  retribution,  w^t 
on  to  select  from  his  political  associates,  another 
object  of  enthusiastic  adulation,  whcmi  he  has 
extolled  in  terms  still  more  extravagant,  and 
with  allusions  still  more  ofiensive.  I  mean,  sir, 
the  late  minister  to  France;  and  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  make  some  observations,  of  no  very 
flattering  nature,  on  the  conduct  of  that  gentle- 
man, I  beg  leave  to  remark  in  tiie  first  place, 
that  for  any  thing  which  I  may  say  here  I  shall 
not  daim  the  protection  of  my  seat^  or  shelter 
myself  under  its  privileges. 

The  gentieman  from  Virginia  has  represent- 
ed the  talents  and  accompl»hments  of  Uiis  per- 
son, the  late  minister  to  France,  as  so  pre-emi- 
nentiy  superior,  not  only  to  the  distinguished 
character.  General  Pinckney,  who  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  but  to  every  other  character  fa 
this  country,  to  any  person  who  might  have 
been  sent;  his  qualifications  as  so  extraordi- 
nary, his  services  as  so  great,  and  his  conduct 
as  so  exemplary;  that  ms  recall  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  the  act  of  an 
assassin.  Tes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentieman 
from  Virginia  has  declared,  that  the  re<^  of 
the  late  minister  to  France,  was  the  act  <^  an 
assassin.  And  who  is  this  assassin?  It  is 
Washington ;  for  by  Washington  this  minister 
was  recalled :  and  for  this  exercise  of  hk  con- 
stitutional powers  as  President^  he  ia  branded 
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hj  the  gentleman  frmn  Yirgink  with  the  name 
of  aaaaasin. 

Mr.  Ohabrman,  were  I  to  give  way  to  the  feel- 
ings whidi  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of  an 
American,  at  hearing  the  epithet  assassin  affixed 
to  the  name  of  Wauiington.  I  should  apply  ex- 
pressions to  the  ^ntieman  nom  Virginia,  little 
Boitable  to  the  dignity  of  this  ]plaoe,  and  little 
ooDsonant  with  the  respect  which  I  entertain 
for  his  personal  character.  But  I  will  repress 
them ;  and  instead  of  giving  vent  to  a  Jost  and 
ZMtaral  indignation,  I  will  content  mvself  with 
repelling  this  rude,  this  nnlooked  for  attacl^ 
upon  the  administration  of  this  goyemment,  and 
its  late  yenerable  and  illnstrious  chie£ 

This  I  am  fortunately  enabled  to  do,  in  a 
maoner  the  most  easy  and  complete ;  for  the 
late  minis^  to  France  has  written  a  book. 
**Oh  that  mine  enemy  might  write  a  book!'' 
was  the  affecting  exclamation  of  a  yirtnons  and 
suffering  man  or  old,  ni\jiistly  accused  but  con- 
scious of  rectitude,  and  wishing  ardently  for  an 
€jPiK>rtunity  of  confounding  his  accusers,  out  of 
their  own  mouths!  **0h  that  mine  enemy 
might  write  a  book  I"  ought  also  to  be  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  American  government ;  which, 
to  use  the  expression  of  its  late  illustrious  chief^ 
^  requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  truth 
to  justify  its  measures,  and  cannot  but  be  de- 
sirous of  having  this  truth  frankly  and  fblly  dis- 
played." The  American  govemment  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  Job.  His  enemies  wisely 
confined  themselves  to  strong  holds,  of  dark, 
vague  and  general  abuse.  They  practised  the 
**  Ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces  "  of  the 
poet,  and  wisely  avoided  the  open  field  of  facts 
and  specific  accusations.  But  not  so  the  late 
minister  to  France.  Prompted  by  that  restless 
vanity  for  which  demagogues  of  an  inferior  or- 
der are  always  remarkable,  he  has  rashly  and 
foolishly  challenged  his  enemy  to  combat,  on 
the  (^>en  plain  of  dates  and  facts,  and  has  writ- 
ten a  book.  In  thisi>ook  is  to  be  found  a  most 
complete  justification  of  the  executive  for  his 
recall,  in  every  respect  except  that  it  was  so  long 
d^yed ;  for  the  book  contains  the  most  singu- 
lar display  of  incapacity,  unfiuthfulness  and 
presomntion,  of  neglect  of  orders,  foraetfulness 
of  the  aignity,  rights  and  interests  of  his  own 
oonntry,  and  servile  devotedness  to  the  govem- 
ment of  the  country  to  whidi  he  was  sent,  that 
can  be  found  in  the  history  of  diplomacy.  In 
this  book  it  appears,  that  the  late  minister  to 
France  took  every  occasion,  of  thwarting  the 
views  of  the  govemment  by  which  he  was  sent ; 
that  he  forbore  to  do  much  that  he  was  or- 
dered, and  did  much  that  he  was  expressly  for- 
bidden; that  he  in  all  cases  set  up  his  own 
judgment,  above  the  judgment  of  his  govem- 
ment; that  he  assured  France  *^that  this  coun- 
try was  ready  to  submit  tp  any  violation  of  its 
rights,  to  any  infractions  of  its  treaties,  which 
she  might  think  fit  to  practise;  and  that  if  she 
thought  these  violations  and  infractions  ad- 
vantageous to  herself  she  ought  to  persist  in 
than,  for  in  that  case  we  shoidd  not  only  submit,  | 


but  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure:'' 
that  he  made  a  direct  attempt  to  render  this 
country  tributary  to  France,  in  order  to  gun 
her  assistance  for  accomplishing  by  force,  ob- 
jects which  our  government  was  then  striving 
to  accomplish,  and  actually  did  accomplish,  by 
amicable  negotiaticm :  that  he  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  involve  this  country  in  the  war 
against  England,  pursuant  to  the  wishes  and 
policy  of  France,  and  directly  contrary  not  only 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  our  government,  but  to  the  express 
letter  of  his  instractions.  All  this,  Mr.  Ohalr- 
man,  appears  from  this  book,  and  it  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  catalogue  which  might  be 
presented.  The  book  lies  before  me;  its  dis- 
gusting pages  I  will  not  open  to  the  House;  the 
members  no  doubt  have  perased  it,  and  to  their 
own  recollection  I  refer  tor  the  proof  of  all  that 
I  have  advanced.  The  late  minister  to  France 
stands  self-convicted,  of  every  thing  short  of 
selling  his  country  for  a  price.  Of  this  I  do  not 
accuse  him;  but  notbug  else  which  his  inca- 
pacity permitted  him  to  do,  has  he  left  undone. 
And  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  man,  for  re- 
calling whom  the  epithet  of  assassin  is  applied 
to  the  name  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Nicholas  explained,  by  saying,  that  he 
had  s^d,  ^Hhat  after  the  fall  disclosure  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  was  sorry  to  find 
that  gentlemen  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
insinuations  against  him;  but  that  since  gentle- 
men made  it  necessary  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  publication  had  proved, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
have  preserved  peace  with  France,  but  that 
they  had  wantonly  thrown  it  from  us.  He  said 
he  was  convinced  that  the  discovery  was  a  very 
unpleasant  one,  to  gentlemen  who  had  advo- 
cated certun  measures;  but  he  thought  it 
could  not  be  condenmed  after  the  attacks  made 
on  that  gentleman ;  and  that  the  effect  was  like 
the  wounds  of  the  assassin,  who  finds  his  enemy 
unexpectedly  prepared.    Mr.  Harper  continued. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  fit>m  Vir- 
ginia has  made  the  matter  better  by  his  ex- 
planation. It  appears  by  that  very  explana^ 
tion,  that  he  did  apply  the  term  assassin  to 
General  Washington,  for  having  recalled  the 
late  minister  to  France :  a  term  which,  some 
years  ago,  surely  could  not  have  been  expected 
ever  to  be  applied  to  that  name,  withm  the 
United  States,  much  less  within  these  waUs. 

I  must  beg  leave,  Mr.  Ghairraan,  to  conclude 
these  remarks,  with,  the  declaration  with  which 
I  began  them,  that  I  do  not  intend  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  privileffes  of  my  place,  for 
any  thing  that  I  have  said  on  thb  subject.  If 
the  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  ma  frioid 
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ihould  appear  harsh  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, let  him  recollect  that  he  himself  pro- 
voked and  gave  occasion  for  them,  hj  declaring 
that  General  Washington  acted  the  part  of  an 


Having  disposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  will  next  advert  to  the  consti- 
tational  ground  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin.  That  gentleman 
prefaced  his  observations  by  declaring,  that  the 
amendment  under  consideration  went  no  farther 
than  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  certain  ministers 
plenipotentiary,  from  9,000  to  4,500  dollars; 
but  unfortunately  he  forgot  his  tenet  before  he 
arrived  at  the  middle  of  his  speech:  for  he 
soon  confessed,  that  the  object  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  restrain  and  control  the  executive, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  appointing 
foreign  ministers,  which  is  vested  in  it  by  the 
constitution ;  and  having  made  this  acknowledg- 
ment, so  contradictory  to  his  first  position,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers, 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  for  the  House  thus 
to  interfere,  thus  to  control  the  executive,  and 
to  use  its  power  over  appropriations  for  effect- 
ing that  purpose.  Indeed  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  at  the  outset  of  the 
business,  expressly  stated  this  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  his  amendment  With  a  candor  and 
openness  characteristic  of  his  usual  conduct,  he 
avowed  that  his  object  was  not  to  save  money, 
but  to  restrict  the  President  in  the  exercise  of 
this  power.  He  told  us  that  the  diplomatic 
corps  had  been  improperly  increased;  that  the 
number  of  ministers  had  been  improperly  ex- 
tended ;  that  there  was  danger  of  a  farther  ex- 
tension, by  which  a  dangerous  executive  influ- 
ence in  the  House  was  nkely  to  be  produced ; 
and  that  it  was  right  for  the  House  to  interfere, 
prevent  this  extension,  and  bring  back  the 
establishment  to  its  original  limits ;  and  this  he 
stated  to  be  the  object  of  his  amendment. 
Hence  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  numifest,  not 
only  from  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  but  from  the  express  declaration 
of  the  mover  of  this  amendment  himsdf^  that 
the  question  now  agitated  is  a  question  of 
power,  and  not  a  question  of  money.  It  is 
manifestly  not  a  questicm  to  know,  whether  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  shall  have  this,  that  or 
the  other  salary,  but  whether  this  House  shall 
direct  the  President  where  he  shall  appoint 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  where  ministers  resi- 
dent, and  where  no  ministers  at  alL  The  ques- 
tion goes  this  whole  length ;  for  if  the  House  can 
say,  as  the  amendment  declares  it  can  and 
ought,  that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  ne- 
cessary at  Lisbon  or  Berlin,  it  can  say  with  the 
same  propriety,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
that  no  minister  plenipotentiary  is  necessary  at 
London,  Paris,  or  Madrid,  or  that  no  minister 
is  necessary  anywhere. 

That  such  is  the  object  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  question  between  us  is  a  question  of 
power  and  not  of  money,  is  further  evident  from 


the  mode  of  argument  by  wbioh  the  amend- 
ment is  supported.  Gentlemen  do  not  pre- 
tend that  9,000  dollars  is  too  muoh  for  a  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  at  lisbon  or  Bcnrlin;  on 
that  ground  we  should  cheerfdily  meet  tbem, 
and  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the  salary,  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  too  high :  bat  they  tdl 
us,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Liabon  or  Ber- 
lin. In  answer  we  allege,  that  by  the  oonali- 
tution  the  President  and  Senate  are  sole)  j  en- 
thorized  to  judge,  where  ministers  of  thia^  that 
or  the  other  g^ade  ought  to  be  emplojed,  and 
that  this  House  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business,  but  fix  their  salaries,  which  it  is  bomd 
to  do  in  a  suitable  manner.  Thia  gentiemoi 
f  eny ;  and  thus  the  question  of  power,  the  8o4e 
OYiestion  which  has  been  agitated,  or  is  eonsi- 
aered  as  of  any  importance,  arises  between  nsL 

I  say  "  the  only  question  which  is  eonadered 
as  important,"  because  the  supporters  of  ih» 
amendment  have  laid  no  stress  whatsoever  on 
the  question  of  expense.  They  have,  on  tte 
c<mtrary,  shown  themselves  ready  to  ab«ndon  it, 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  the  least  additioiMl 
chance  of  support  in  the  great  qoeetion,  the 
question  of  power.  This  is  manif^  from  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  8. 
Smith,  whidi  was  immediately  agreed  to  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment.  By  the  amend- 
ment, as  first  proposed,  ministers  i^enipoten- 
tiarv  were  to  be  allowed  only  at  London  ttid 
Pans.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  pro- 
posed to  allow  one  at  Madrid  also,  beeanse  he 
nad  observed  that  the  impropriety  of  recalling 
our  minister  from  that  court-had  been  partiea- 
larly  indsted  on,  by  some  who  opposed  the 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
immediately  consented  to  modiiy  his  amend- 
ment, so  as  to  leave  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  Madrid.  From  which  it  would  i^]>ear  most 
evidently,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  that 
gentlemen  care  not  how  many  ministers  pkni- 
potentiary  there  are,  nor  how  much  money  is 
q>ent  in  maintaining  them,  provided  the  House 
of  Representatives  can  obtain  the  power  of 
controlling  and  directing  the  appointment  It 
is  to  obtain  this  power,  and  not  to  save  pnblio 
money,  that  gentlemen  struggle;  and  provided 
the  principle  can  but  be  establi^ed,  they  are 
content  to  have  ministers  plenipotentiary  as 
many  as  any  body  pleases;  for  they  know  that 
the  principle  may  be  as  completely  established 
in  the  case  of  one  minister,  as  by  turning  out 
the  whole  diplomatic  corps. 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this^  the  gentlenian 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gallatin,  teUs  ns  that 
this  is  merely  a  question  about  salaries,  a  ques- 
tion of  saving  9,000  dollars,  and  wonders  how 
it  could  lead  to  a  controversy,  about  ^e  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  and  the 
House.  This  proves  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intended  his  speech  for  a  con- 
cluding speech ;  or  that  he  entertdna  a  most 
contemptuous  opini<m  of  the  nnderstaading  of 
the  House. 
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Iihallf  therefore,  Mr.  Ohairmao,  consider 
this  emendmMit  as  haying  for  its  object  and 
its  sole  object  too,  the  establishment  of  this 
princii^e :  **  that  tiie  House  of  Representatiyes, 
hj  its  power  over  appropriations^  has  a  right  to 
control  and  direct  the  executive,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  foreiffn  ministers."  I  shall  treat  the 
question  which  arises  npon  this  amendment  as 
ft  qnestion  of  power,  between  this  Honse  and 
the  President  and  Senate,  and  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  amendment,  if  carried,  wonld 
be  a  direct  breach  of  the  constitution,  an 
alarming  usurpation  bj  this  branch,  on  the 
oonst^tional  powers  of  the  executiye  depart- 
ment. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment,  avowing 
its  object  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  contKM 
over  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers,  con- 
tend that  tnis  House  have  a  right  to  exercise 
that  control,  and  rely  on  that  part  of  the  con- 
stitution which  provides,  that  **no  money  shall 
be  issued  from  the  treasury  without  an  impro- 
priation by  law."  As  this  House,  say  gentle- 
men, must  concur  in  passing  all  laws,  it  follows 
that  it  may  refuse  its  assent  to  appropriations. 
In  judging  whether  it  will  give  or  r^se  this 
assent,  it  must  be  guided  solely  by  its  own  dis- 
cretion, by  its  own  opinion  about  the  neces- 
sity or  utility  of  the  object,  for  which  an 
impropriation  is  wanted.  If  it  should  think 
this  object  unnecessary,  or  hurtful,  it  is  bound 
in  duty  to  withhold  the  appropriation.  Ck>n- 
sequently  it  may  refuse  to  appropriate  for  a 
minister  to  Dsbon,  Berlin,  or  any  other  place, 
if  it  should  think  such  minister,  thougn  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate,  unneces- 
sary or  iiyurious.  This  I  take  to  be  a  fair  state 
of  the  argument 

But  gentlemen,  while  they  lay  such  stress 
upon  this  part  of  the  constitution,  seem  entirely 
to  forget  another  part,  that  part  which  provides 
that  the  "President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
«nd  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  foreign 
ministers  and  consuls."  It  wilL  nowever,  be 
admitted,  that  these  two  parts  at  the  constitu- 
tion are  equally  authoritative,  and  must  both 
have  effect;  that  the  whole  instrument,  like 
all  other  instruments,  must  be  taken  together, 
and  so  construed  that  none  of  its  provisions 
may  be  defeated  or  rendered  nugatory.  These 
two  powers,  therefore,  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment in  the  President  and  Senate,  and  the 
power  of  appropriation  in  the  House,  must  be 
reconciled  to  each  other;  must  be  made  to  act 
as  mutual  helps,  not  as  mutual  obstructions. 
How  is  this  to  be  done?  Certainly  not  by  ad- 
mitting the  doctrine  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  utterly  destroy  one  of  the  powers; 
would  give  the  Honse  an  absolute  control  over 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  reduce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  the  mere  power  of 
making  a  nomination,  which  the  House  might 
refuse  to  agree  to  according  to  its  good  pleasure. 
This  is  the  plain  and  necessary  consequence  of 
admitdng  tne  principle  contended  for  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment)  that  the  House,  when 


called  on  to  appropriate  fat  an  ofiOcer,  legally 
appointed,  may,  in  the  first  i^aoe,  inquhre  whe* 
ther  ttie  appointment  is  necessary. 

Some  other  way  of  reconciling  these  powers 
must  therefore  be  found  out;  and  what  is  it? 
We  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  thus.  An 
office  must  first  be  authorized  by  law :  for  no- 
body pretends  that  the  President  and  Senate 
can  create  offices.  When  the  office  is  thus 
authorized,  the  President  and  Senate  exeroiM 
their  power  of  appointment,  and  fill  the  office. 
The  House  of  Bepresentatives  then  exercises 
its  constituti(Hud  power  over  appropriations, 
by  providing  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
officer.'  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they 
cannot  inquire,  whether  the  office  was  neces- 
sary or  not ;  for  that  has  already  been  de- 
termined by  the  law  which  authorized  it 
Neither  can  they  inquire  whether  the  office  was 
properly  filled ;  for  that  would  be  to  invade  the 
powers  of  the  President  and  Senate,  to  whom 
by  the  constitntion  the  right  of  choosing  the 
officer  is  exdusively  referrM.  Into  what  then 
may  they  inquire?  They  may  inquire  what 
is  a  proper  and  adequate  compensation  for  such 
an  officer ;  they  may  ^t  the  amount  of  his 
salary,  and  in  fixing  it  they  must  be  guided  by 
a  proper  discretion,  by  a  sense  of  du^,  by  the 
nature  of  the  office,  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  service.  Thus  the  con- 
stitution would  be  reconciled,  and  each  depart- 
ment would  act  within  its  proper  sphere.  The 
President  and  Senate  could  make  no  appoint- 
ment till  the  office  should  be  authorized  by  law. 
consequently  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
abuse.  When  they  had  made  the  appointment, 
they  could  not  fix  the  amount  of  salary,  or 
order  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury : 
another  guard  against  the  danger  of  abuse. 
When  the  appointment  should  he  duly  made, 
the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  bouna 
to  provide  an  adequate  salary,  and  could  not 
by  refusing  it  defeat  the  law  and  the  appoint- 
ment, becMise  they  might  think  the  one  unne- 
cessary, or  the  other  unwise;  and  this  principle 
would  be  a  guard  against  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  the  House ;  would  prevent  it  from 
invading  the  province  of  the  other  depart- 
ments, and  subverting  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

Had  gentlemen  confined  themselves  within 
these  limits,  had  they  carried  their  inquiries  no 
farther  than  to  the  adequacy  of  this  or  that 
salary,  this  debate  would  never  have  existed. 
We  should  have  met  them  on  the  ground  of 
sufficiency  of  salaries,  without  any  reference  to 
constitutional  points,  or  contention  about  con- 
stitutional powers.  But  this  was  not  their  con- 
duct They  expressly  declared,  not  that  the 
salaries  were  too  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced, 
but  that  the  appointments  themselves  were  un« 
necessary,  and  ought  to  be  abridged ;  and  thus 
they  drove  us  into  the  constitutional  question, 
ana  compelled  us  to  defend  the  Executive 
powers,  against  their  attacks  in  this  House. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  b  the  House  always 
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bound  to  ^^propriate  f  If  the  Preddent  should 
appoint  an  nandred  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
most  the  Hoose  without  inquiry  give  money  to 
support  them  all?  What  guard  would  there 
then  be,  they  exclaim,  against  an  enormous  and 
abusive  extension  of  the  diplomatio  establish- 
ment? 

To  this  I  answer,  Mr.  Oliairman,  in  the  first 
place,  that  wa  have  a  security  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  He  is  elected  by  the 
people;  and  elected  every  four  years.  All  these 
appointments,  though  sanctioned  by  the  Senate, 
must  originate  with  him ;  and  therefcHre  he  is 
particularly  and  ahnost  solely  responsible.  His 
character  is  at  stake.  He  is  a  single  actor,  on 
a  most  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  all  eyes  are 
upon  him.  He  is  watched  with  all  the  Jealousy, 
which  in  this  country  particulariy  is  entertained 
of  executive  power.  He  is  watched  by  the  gen- 
tlemen themselves,  who  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  who  are  suflSciently  prone  to  find 
flMilt  with  him  and  abuse  him,  even  when  he 
acts  properly.  This  he  well  knows,  and  conse- 
quently will  take  care  to  do  nothing  which  may 
strengthen  their  hands,  by  giving  uiem  grounds 
for  censure.  Should  he  act  improperly,  make 
foolish  or  unnecessary  appointments,  he  must 
disgust  his  Mends  and  supporters,  forfeit  the 
public  esteem,  and  lose  his  election.  He  may 
be  even  turned  out  by  impeachment,  before  the 
time  for  a  new  election  arrives.  These,  I  ^>pre- 
hend,  are  sufficient  securities  against  wanton 
misconduct 

I  answer  in  the  next  place,  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  think  fit  to  abuse  his  powers,  it  is 
his  own  concern,  and  no  business  of  this  House ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  choose  to  impeach  him.  We 
are  sent  here  by  the  people  to  exercise  our  own 
powers,  and  not  to  watch  over  the  President ; 
who  equally  with  us  derives  his  powers  fh>m 
the  people,  and  is  amenable  to  them,  and  not  to 
this  House,  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers. 
We  may,  indeed,  as  individuals,  censure  his 
conduct,  as  we  may  that  of  any  member  on  this 
fioor,  and  endeavor  to  prevent  the  people  from 
re-electing  him ;  but  as  a  body  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him,  or  his  conduct,  but  to  impeadi 
him.  If  he  proposes  measures  to  ns  which  we 
do  not  approve,  we  may  r^ect  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may  r^ect  bills  which  we 
•end  up  to  him :  but  we  have  no  more  right  to 
prevent  him,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
making  such  appointments  as  he  pleases,  than 
he  has  to  prevent  us  fr<Hn  passing  such  votes  or 
resolutions  as  we  please.  The  interference  in 
one  case  is  equally  unconstitutional  as  in  the 
other.  It  has  indeed  become  fashionable,  with 
some  gentlemen  on  this  fioor,  to  consider  this 
House  as  ^*  the  people,*'  and  to  speak  and  act  as 
if  the  people  had  delegated  to  us,  their  general 
superintending  power  over  the  other  depart- 
ments: but  tnis  doctrine  is  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  which 
it  directly  leads.  It  directly  leads  to  that  con- 
centration of  powers  in  one  popular  body,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  of  the  constitution  to 


prevent,  and  which  it  was  and  is  the  maiii  ob- 
ject of  those  gentlemen  to  introduce :  that  con- 
centration to  which  this  amendment  is  con- 
sidered and  intended,  by  its  supporters,  as  ma, 
introductory  step. 

I  answer  in  the  last  place,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  the  President  should  appoint  an  hundred 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  or  commit  any  other 
such  wanton  and  foolish  abuse  of  his  power,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  case  which  would  speak 
for  itself  and  dictate  the  line  of  conduct  wliich 
tills  House  and  the  country  ought  to  pursue. 
But  we  never  can  legislate  on  extreme  eases. 
They  must  be  left  to  suggest  and  provide  their 
own  remedies,  when  they  occur.  Suppose  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses,  under  the  infioenoe  of 
some  unaccountable  madness,  should  pass  a  law 
in  spite  of  tiie  President,  for  building  fifty  ships 
of  the  line,  to  be  given  to  France  in  order  to 
augment  her  navy,  or  for  any  other  violent  pur- 
pose, how  ought  the  President  and  the  country 
to  act  ?  I  do  not  know :  these  would  be  ex- 
treme cases,  and  they  would  carry  tiieir  own 
evidence,  and  the  indication  of  their  own  reme- 
dies, with  them.  We  may  as  well  suppose  ex- 
treme cases  of  one  kind  as  of  another;  md 
however  our  own  self-love  may  induoe  us  to 
think,  that  there  is  less  danger  from  ns  than 
from  the  President  and  Senate,  and  that  power, 
however  dangerous  in  their  hands,  is  perfeotiy 
safe  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  ours,  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  framers  of  it  judged  otherwise, 
and  they  Judged  rightiy.  It  is  mfinitely  more 
dangerous  in  our  hands,  when  uncontitdled ; 
because  we  have  less  personal  re^MmsibHity, 
and  are  far  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion. When  therefore  these  extreme  cases  oc- 
cur, we  will  act  accordingly ;  and  Aould  th^ 
obviously  require  the  breach  of  a  law,  the  neces- 
sity will  be  universally  felt  and  acknowledged, 
and  we  must  break  it  AllHhat  I  contend  for 
is,  that  the  present  Is  not  an  extreme  case; 
and  that  these  appointments  being  autiioriaed 
by  law,  a  law  must  be  broken  before  we  can 
defeat  the  appointments,  according  to  the  avow- 
ed ol(ject  of  this  amendment  I  cont^id  that 
whea  we  undertake  to  defeat  thero  appoint- 
ments, we  must  consider  them  as  authorized  hy 
law,  as  much  as  the  i^)pointment  of  a  Judge,  or 
a  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury ;  and  must  inquire 
whether  the  motives  are  sufficiently  urgent,  the 
case  sufficientiy  extreme,  to  induoe  the  neces- 
sity of  breaking  a  law.  This  is  denied  by  gen- 
tiemen  who  support  the  amendment  'mj 
contend  that  these  uipointmoits  of  foreign 
ministers  are  not  to  be  considered,  as  com- 
pletely authorized  by  law ;  and  consequently 
that  the  House  may  withhold  the  appropria- 
tion, without  breaking  any  law.  Thia  is  the 
very  point  in  dispute ;  and  to  this  point  I  shsU 
direct  such  remaining  observations,  as  seem 
necessary  to  be  made  <m  the  oonstitutitxisl 
question. 

The  question  then  is,  Mr.  CSiairman,  from 
what  source  is  the  office  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, or  any  other  fw^gn mimster  oeiiYedi 
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The  oflBoer,  ire  w^  know,  most  be  ai 
hj  the  President  and  Senate;  bnt  the 
and  the  officer  are  distinct  things ;  and  before 
an  officer  can  be  appointed,  an  office  most 
exist ;  unless  gentlemen  are  disposed  to  admit 
as  I  certainly  am  not,  that  the  President  ana 
Senate  can  create  officer  The  gentleman  fh>m 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oallatin,  well  aware  that  if 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  coold  be  considered 
as  legally  existing,  previous  to  the  appointment 
by  tbe  President  and  Senate,  and  independently 
of  it,  the  oondnsion  which  we  contend  for 
would  irresistibly  follow,  has  denied  this  posi- 
tion ;  has  denied  that  the  office  of  foreign  minis- 
ter becomes  a  complete  and  leffsl  office,  as  soon 
as  the  officer  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  Gallatin  explained.  He  had  asserted,  he 
said,  the  very  contrary;  and  had  admitted, 
though  he  considered  it  as  a  disputable  point, 
that  the  office  was  like  that  of  a  Judge,  and  be- 
came complete  on  the  appointment  by  the 
Prendent.  But  he  had  denied  that  the  House 
was  bound  to  appropriate  for  the  officer.  Mr. 
Harper  continued. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  ^ntleman 
denied,  and  what  he  admitted ;  and  it  appears 
by  his  explanation,  that  I  was  right  in  my  first 
statement  The  gentleman  contended,  and  that 
was  the  leading  point  of  his  argument,  that  the 
oflSce  of  foreign  minister  was  derived  from  the 
appointment  of  the  President  *  And  why  did 
he  contend  for  this?  Because  he  knows  that 
the  President  cannot  erect  offices ;  and  conse- 
quently if  the  office  of  foreign  minister  had  no 
other  origin  than  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  legally 
existing  and  complete  office,  until  this  House 
had  concurred  in  it.  This  was  the  scope  and 
object  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  and  hence 
his  solicitude  to  establish  the  position,  that  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  originates  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  He  said,  indeed, 
that  he  would  admit  these  offices  to  be  analo- 

nto  those  of  judges ;  but  he  immediately 
sd  it  again,  by  denying  that  the  House  was 
bound  by  any  law  to  appropriate  for  these 
offices,  as  they  evidently  are  for  judges ;  and  in 
denying  this,  he  denied  every  thing.  The  gen- 
tleman admitted  in  form,  but  denied  in  snb- 
stauee,  and  contended  for  principles  directly  at 
war  with  his  seeming  admission.  These  are 
complete  offices,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
bat  they  are  derived  from  no  l^al  authority, 
nor  is  the  House  bound  by  any  law  to  appro- 
priate for  their  support  That  is,  they  are  legal 
and  they  are  not  legal;  they  are  offices,  and 
they  are  not  offices ;  and  this  is  the  amount  of 
the  gentlemen's  admission,  and  of  his  explana- 
tion. Thus  he  told  the  House,  on  a  former 
occadon,  that  he  did  not  dispute  the  poww  of 
the  President  and  Senate  to  make  treaties ;  he 
only  c(Hitended  that  those  treaties  when  made 


were  not  binding,  till  the  House  had  concurred 
in  them  by  granting  appropriations :  in  other 
words,  that  the  Prosident  and  Senate  could 
make  treaties,  which  however  though  made, 
were  in  fact  not  treaties,  till  ratified  by  the 
House;  that  is,  that  there  might  be  treaties, 
which  were  not  treaties.  This  was  the  sub- 
stance and  amount  of  that  gentieman's  reason- 
ing, on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  exceedingly 
resembles  his  present  argoment,  as  just  now 
explained  by  himself. 

The  question,  therefore,  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  us  is,  whether  the 
office  of  foreign  minister  be  deriyed  from  the 
appointanent  of  the  President  and  Senate,  con- 
curred in  by  this  House :  or  must  be  traced  to  a 
higher  origin,  and  considered  as  completely 
existing  before  the  appointment  takes  place :  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  of  State,  which  completely  ex- 
isted as  soon  as  the  law  was  passed  establishing 
those  departments,  and  before  any  officer  was 
appointed  ?  We  ccmtend  for  the  latter  doctrine, 
and  the  gentieman  from  Pennsylvania  for  the 
former.  If  he  be  right  it  follows,  that  the  iq>- 
pointment  is  incomplete  until  this  House  gives 
Its  sanction ;  for  we  well  know  that  the  j^esi- 
dent  and  Senate  cannot  of  themselves  create  an 
office.  If  we  be  right  it  follows,  that  as  soon 
as  an  appointment  is  made  to  fill  this  office,  this 
House  is  legally  bound  to  supply  an  adequate 
salary :  in  the  same  manner  as  for  any  other 
office  created  by  law. 

There  are  two  modes,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
which  an  office  may  exist,  either  by  law  6t  by 
the  constitution ;  and  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources,  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
must  be  derived.  It  is  not  derived  from  t^e 
constitution,  like  the  office  of  President,  Vice- 
President,  or  Speaker  of  the  House ;  for  the 
constituti(m  speaks  of  it  as  already  in  existence. 
The  constitution  does  not  say  there  shall  be 
foreign  ministers,  and  then  go  on  to  direct  how 
they  shall  be  i^)pointed,  as  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent; but  considering  the  office  as  already 
existing,  it  merely  directs  how  it  shall  be  filled. 
"The  President,^'  it  says,  "by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
foreign  ministers  and  oonsols."  Unless,  then, 
gentiemen  are  disposed  to  deny  that  there  were 
foreign  ministers  previous  to  the  constitution, 
they  cannot  contend  that  the  office  of  foreini 
minister  is  derived  from  the  constitution.  It 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  the  law. 

But  from  what  law  ?  Not  from  any  act  of 
Congress ;  fc^  we  know  that  there  is  no  such 
act  Congress  has  never  done  any  thing  more 
than  to  fix  salaries  for  foreign  ministers,  and 
vote  money  to  pay  them :  And  besides,  the  con* 
stitution,  which  is  previous  to  all  acts  of  Con- 
gress, recognizes  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
as  already  existing,  and  directs  in  what  manner 
the  i^)pointments  to  fill  it  shall  be  made.  From 
what  law  then  is  this  office  derived?  Mr. 
Churman  it  is  derived  fhnn  the  law  of  nations. 

In  every  dviliied  state  there  are  two  sorts  of 
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law,  derived  from  two  disdnot  sonroet;  the 
municipal  law,  and  the  law  of  nadonf.  The 
law  of  nations,  deriving  its  origin  and  its  foroe 
fh)m  the  consent  of  nations  themselves,  mntn- 
ally  given  to  each  other,  is  independent  of  iheir 
municipal  Iftws,  which  have  relation  to  their 
own  internal  affidrs,  and  depend  npon  the  acts 
of  their  respective  governments.  The  munici- 
pal laws  of  the  United  States  consist  in  our  acts 
of  Congress,  and  are  derived  from  the  authority 
given  bj  the  constitution.  The  law  of  nadons, 
as  it  respects  us,  has  a  highw  origin,  and  be- 
came binding  on  us  from  the  moment  when  we 
erected  ourselves  into  an  independmit  state,  and 
entered  into  the  pale  of  civilised  nations.  We 
then  gave  our  consent  to  that  law,  when  we 
began  to  send  and  receive  ilinbassadors,  and  to 
form  treaties  with  other  powers.  This  law 
then  became  binding  on  us,  by  our  own  consent 
and  our  own  acts ;  and  this  law  establishes  the 
office,  regulates  the  duties,  and  defines  the 
privileges  of  foreign  ministers.  That  office  c(m- 
sequently  was  established  among  us,  as  soon  as 
we  submitted  ourselves  to  the  law  of  nations. 
Accordingly  we  had  foreign  ministers  before 
we  had  a  President,  before  we  had  a  Congress, 
and  before  we  had  a  C(mstitution.  Even  Wore 
the  first  articles  of  confederation  were  entered 
into,  we  considered  this  office  as  existing ;  for 
those  articles  do  not  establish  the  office,  but 
merely  declare  how  it  shall  be  filled,  by  whom 
foreign  ministers  shall  be  sent^  by  whom  they 
shall  be  appointed. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  indeed  has 
told  us,  that  the  office  of  foreign  minister 
originated  in  the  appointment  of  the  President 
and  Senate.  But  where  did  that  gentleman 
learn,  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
or  originate  offices?  He  has  said  that  the 
office  becomes  complete,  when  sanctioned  by  an 
appropriation  in  this  House.  But  all  offices  not 
existing  by  the  constitution  must  be  created  by 
law :  and  where  did  he  learn  that  this  House 
could  concur  in  a  law,  by  any  other  means  than 
having  a  bill  before  them,  and  passing  it  with 
the  usual  forms  ?  Where  did  he  learn  that  this 
House  could,  in  this  indirect  way,  by  voting  a 
sum  of  money,  legalize  an  act  not  otherwise 
legal,  and  give  the  force  of  a  law  to  what  other- 
wise would  not  be  a  law?  The  ^ntleman  has 
neither  learned  this  in  the  constitution,  nor  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  but  though  we 
know  not  where  he  learned  it,  we  are  well  ap- 
prized of  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced 
it  here.    That  purpose  I  have  already  explained. 

It  being  manifest  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  office  of  foreign  minister  is  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  it  only  remains  to  inauii^ 
whether  that  law  is  complete  and  binding. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  so,  within  its 
proper  sphere  f  Do  not  our  courts  of  iustice 
acknowledge  its  existence,  and  yield  to  its  au- 
thority on  all  objects  on  which  it  is  calculated 
to  act  f  Is  any  aid  required  fW>m  acts  of  Con- 
ffreas,  or  other  municipal  laws^in  order  to  give 
it  efficacy  ?    Certainly  not.    These  two  kmds 


of  law,  the  law  of  nations  and  tiie  mrnuoipal 
law,  are  each  supreme  in  their  respeetive 
spheres.  They  operate  indeed  upon  differoBt 
oqjects,  and  are  executed  in  diffiNreni  modes; 
but  each  is  complete  in  its  operatioa.  From 
hence  it  results,  that  an  office  existing  by  tiis 
law  of  nations  has  an  existence  as  eampitt^ 
legal,  as  one  which  exists  by  act  of  Ooi^ress: 
that  the  office  of  foreign  minister  is  as  mndi  a 
legal  office,  exists  as  much  by  the  laws  of  tins 
country,  as  the  office  of  Chief  Justice,  or  8ea*- 
tary  of  State :  and  that  when  one  of  theee  offices 
is  filled  by  the  anpointment  of  the  PrMdent 
and  Swiate,  the  House  is  under  as  complete  a 
legal  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate  salny 
for  it,  as  for  the  other.  This  Hooae  can  bo 
more  say  this,  that  or  the  other  minister  plesti- 
potentiai^  is  unnecessary,  and  we  will  not  pro- 
vide for  him,  than  it  can  say  a  Chief  Justice  or 
a  Secretary  of  State  is  unnecessarr,  and  we  wiH 
not  provide  for  him.  It  would  as  much  be 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  law  in  one  case,  as  in 
Qie  other. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  conclusions,  and 
the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded,  should 
be  erroneous,  if  the  doctrines  of  the  gentleoMn 
from  Pennsylvania  should  be  correct,  stili  thte 
amendment  cannot  be  supported.  It  is  in  direct 
contradiction  with  the  princidies  on  which  its 
supporters  rely,  and  is  refutea  by  the  veij  ar- 
guments adduced  to  defond  it. 

What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  g&a^emuk  from 
Pennsylvania?      That  the   office   of  Itu-eign 
minister  originates  with  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  and  becomes  completely  estab- 
lished when  this  House  has  sanotioned  it  by  aa 
appropriation.    I  state  this  to  be  his  doctrias^ 
thou|^  he  did  not  lay  it  down  in  these  expreai 
words.    ThiB  is  the  substance ;  f<»r  otherwise  he 
must  admit,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  whole 
argument,  that  the  office  not  only  originates  m 
he  says,  but  also  becomes  complete,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  President  and  Senate :  in  other 
words  that  the  President  and  Senate  can  create 
offices.    When  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia therefore  told  us,  that  although  the  oflce  of 
foreign  minister  originates  with  the  i4>point- 
ment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  yet  tiM 
House  is  not  bound  to  ^>propriate  a  proper 
salary,  as  he  admits  it  to  be  bound  hi  case  ofaa 
office  erected  by  law,  the  office  of  Chief  Justicfl^ 
for  instance,  he  U^d  us  in  substance  that  this 
office,  thougn  originating  with  the  appointment 
of  the  PresMent  and  Senate,  remained  inchoate, 
did  not  become  a  complete  and  legal  office,  t31 
sanctioned  by  an  appropriation  in  this  House. 
This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
gjratleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  his  doctrine  of  inchoate 
treaties,  about  whidi  we  heard  so  much  on  a 
former  occasion.    His  doctrine  about  treaties 
was  tJus ;  that  a  treaty,  though  made  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  is  but  an  inchoate  aot| 
till  completed  by  the  assent  and  sanction  of 
this  House.    The  House,  he  said,  wm  in  no 
wise  bound  to  give  this  assent ;  nat  whea  it 
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•hoQld  be  giyen,  the  treaty  would  then  become 
eomplete.  Aooordin^lj,  after  this  House  had 
anented  to  the  BritiAh  treaty,  by  passing  an 
appropria;doB  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  that 
gentleman  told  ns  that  the  treaty  was  complete, 
and  had  become  as  moch  the  act  of  this  Honse 
as  of  the  President  and  Senate.  This  position 
he  has  repeated  more  than  once ;  and  in  the 
debates  on  the  President's  speech,  during  the 
sommer  eefssion,  he  laid  it  down  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  I  presome,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  an  ^'  inchoate  office "  is  like  an  inchoate 
treaty,  and  may  become  perfect  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gentleman  admits,  nay  contends, 
that  what  he  calk  an  inchoate  treaty  becomes 
perfect  and  binding,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
on  this  Honse  and  every  body  else,  as  soon  as 
the  House  gives  its  sanction  by  an  appn^ria- 
tion.  Henoe  it  irresistibly  follows,  that  this 
inchoate  otiice  of  foreign  minister,  this  office 
originating  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  but  not  binding  on  the  House, 
and  therefore  not  complete,  must  become  com- 
plete and  binding^  from  the  moment  when  it 
receives  the  sanction  of  the  House.  If  not,  it 
never  can  be  complete  and  binding ;  must  al- 
ways remain  an  inchoate  thing,  which  would 
be  a  most  manifest  absmrdity. 

I£  therefore,  the  sanction  of  the  House  can 
legalize  and  complete  that  office  of  foreign  min- 
ister, which  originates  in  the  appointment  of 
the  President,  wis  sanction  has  already  been 
given,  and  these  officers  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  which  it  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  amendment  to  destroy,  have  already 
been  legalized  and  completed  by  the  assent  of 
this  House.  They  are  consequently,  at  this 
thne,  according  to  the  principles  of  gentlemen 
themselves,  comi^etely  legal  officers;  as  much 
so  as  those  of  President,  Ohief  Justice,  or  Se- 
cretary of  State;  and  these  gentlemen  in  at- 
tempting to  destroy  them,  by  withholding  an 
appropriation,  are  guilty  of  as  direct  and  as 
great  an  infraction  of  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution, as  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  drive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  his  office, 
byrefusinff  the  annual  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment of  his  salory.  An  office  must  either  be 
legal  or  not  legal.  If  legal  it  is  equally  binding, 
in  whatever  mode  it  became  so,  whether  by 
the  law  of  nations,  an  act  of  Congress,  or  the 
ippointment  of  the  President  and  Senate,  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House;  and  there  exists  the 
nme  obligation  on  the  House  to  provide  an 
^equate  ralary,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Will  gentiemen  ask  when  these  offices,  of 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Lisbon  and  Berlin, 
received  tiie  sanction  of  this  House  ?  Lest  they 
Bbonld  have  forgotten,  I  will  tell  them.  The 
first  received  it  m  Kay,  1796,  and  the  second 
from  this  present  Congress,  in  June,  1797.  It 
will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
House,  that  on  the  28th  of  M17, 1796,  the  Pre- 
sent of  tiie  United  States  sent  a  message  to 
tlis  House,  informing  it  that  he  had  appointed 


ministers  plenipotentiary  to  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
instead  of  ministers  resident ;  and  that  this  aug- 
mentation of  the  grade  would  require  an  adm- 
tional  appropriation.  In  consequence  of  this 
messa^  a  bill  was  passed  on  the  6th  of  June, 
following,  by  which  the  necessary  appropria- 
tion was  made.  Thus  the  office  of  minister 
plenipotentiaiy  to  Lisbon  received  the  express 
sanction  of  this  House. 

Surely  we  cannot  have  forgotten  what  passed 
in  this  House  last  June,  durbig  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  We  were  informed  by  the 
estimates  from  the  department  of  state,  that 
18,600  dollars  would  be  wanted  for  the  salary 
and  outfit  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Ber- 
lin. A  bill  was  brought  in  containing  tiiis  uh 
propriation.  The  appropriation  was  opposea; 
but  after  full  discussion  it  was  carried  by  a 
great  m^ority,  and  the  bill  passed.  Thus  the 
office  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin  re- 
ceived tiie  express  sanction  of  this  present  House 
of  Representatives. 

If  these  offices,  therefore,  were  inchoate  be- 
fcN^  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  they  became  complete 
on  his  own  principles,  as  soon  as  these  appro- 
priations were  consented  to  by  this  House;  for 
he  has  told  us  over  and  over  that  an  inchoate 
treaty  becomes  complete,  as  soon  as  this  House 
gives  its  assent  by  an  act  of  appropriation; 
and,  by  the  whole  tenor  and  the  very  terms  of 
his  argument,  he  places  an  inchoate  treaty  and 
an  inchoate  office  on  the  same  footing.  Conse- 
quentiy  he  is  now  bound  to  appropriate  for  this 
office,  as  much  as  he  admits  himself  to  be  bound 
to  appropriate  any  sums  which  may  still  be 
wanted,  for  carrying  into  effect  a  treaty  once 
sanctioned  by  this  House.  And  yet  that  gen- 
tieman,  and  those  who  agree  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion,  are  content,  for  the  sake  of 
efiTecting  their  favorite  object^  the  establishment 
of  a  control  over  Executive  appointments,  to 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  principles^ 
in  manifest  inconsistency  with  those  very  doc- 
trines, for  which,  on  former  occasions,  they 
have  so  strenuously  contended!  The  truth  is 
that  they  shape  their  doctrines  to  the  purposes 
of  the  moment,  and  abandon  them  witnout  dif- 
ficulty when  those  purposes  require  it.  When 
they  had  resolved  to  defeat  the  British  treaty 
in  this  House,  they  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
inchoate.  They  alleged  that  the  House  was 
under  no  obligation  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect^ 
because  it  was  only  an  indioate  act.  till  sanc- 
tioned by  this  House;  but  they  admitted,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  and  made  it  a  part 
of  their  doctrine  of  inchoate,  that  when  this 
House  had  given  its  sanction,  the  treaty  became 
complete  and  obligatory.  Now  that  their  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  certain  ministers  plenipotentiary 
out  of  office,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  of  the 
control  of  this  House  over  the  Executive,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  functions,  tney 
discard  their  favorite  doctrine  of  inchoate, 
which  is  no  longer  adequate  to  the  puipoee. 
They  go  fturther,  and  contend  that  the  J^Mise 
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b7  its  power  orer  i^proprifltioiifl,  his  a  right  to 
oontrol  all  the  acta,  to  Btop  all  the  movements 
of  the  other  departments ;  that  it  mar  withhold 
appropriations,  in  all  cascMi,  according  to  its 
own  good  pleasure  or  caprice,  which  the  gen- 
tlemen dignify  with  the  name  of  discretion. 
There  cannot  be  a  donbt  that  the  doctrine  now 
contended  for,  would  enable  this  House  to 
driye  the  secretaries,  the  Judges,  and  even  the 
President,  from  office,  bj  withholding  the  m>- 
prqiriation  for  their  salaries,  if  ever  they  shooid 
become  personally  obnoxious  to  a  mi\jority  of 
this  House.  The  step  from  the  present  doc- 
trines to  that  point  would  be  far  shorter  than 
from  inchoate  to  the  present  doctrines;  and 
the  right  of  encroachment  being  once  estab- 
lished, there  will  be  nothing  to  set  bounds  to 
it,  but  the  good  pleasure  of  the  House.  I  have 
heard  it  avowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  affiurs 
of  this  country  can  never  prosper,  until  all  the 
present  heads  of  departments  shall  be  driven 
from  office;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
means  of  effecting  that  purpose,  so  desirable  to 
these  gentlemen,  are  intended  to  be  furnished 
bj  this  amendment  Should  it  prevail  it  will 
establish  a  precedent,  that  may  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  that  or  any  other  object;  and  have 
we  reason  to  believe,  from  what  we  now  see, 
and  have  witnessed  on  former  occasions,  that 
the  extension  will  not  be  attempted? 

Let  not  gentlemen,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
accuse  us  of  too  much  Jealousy,  when  we  zeal- 
ously oppose  these  attempts,  and  charge  them 
with  supporting  principles  which  lead  to  the 
utter  overthrow  ct  the  constitution.  I  view 
their  principles  in  that  light;  and  in  thb  view 
I  am  fblly  confinned  by  the  most  mature  re- 
flection, not  only  on  the  consequences  of  those 
grineiples,  but  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
ave  been  introduced  and  supported  here. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  what  interest  can  we 
have  to  subvert  the  constitution  ?  Why  should 
we  harbor  designs  of  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment, and  introducing  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion ?  Have  we  not  as  much  at  stake,  as  much 
to  lose,  as  you  f  Have  we  not  equally  concur- 
red in  the  establishment  of  this  government? 
And  what  inducement  can  we  have  to  wish  for 
its  destruction  ? 

Since  gentlemen.  Mr.  Chairman,  make  this 
appeal  to  their  motives,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
oner  a  few  observations  on  that  subject,  before 
I  dilate,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  da  on  the  ob- 
ject and  tendency  of  their  political  system. 

As  to  motives,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  declaring,  that  I  believe  the  far  mater 
part  of  these  gentlemen  to  be  actuated  by  the 
purest  motives.  I  do  not  say  all,  because  I  am 
not  bound  to  answer  for  the  motives  of  all. 
There  are  some  among  them  of  whose  motives 
I  know  nothing ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  support  the  system,  of  which  this 
amendment  is  a  leading  member,  are  actuated 
in  my  opinion  by  motives  as  pure,  I  will  not 
say  as  my  own,  because  perhaps  those  gentle- 
men may  deny  me  the  merit  of  pure  motives, 


but  as  those  of  the  best  and  purest  men  in  fim 
country :  and  if  I  could  find  security  against 
the  consequences  of  men^s  actions,  in  the  up- 
rightness of  their  intentions,  I  never  shootd 
apprehend  harm  fit>m  these  gentlemen.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  does  history,  experience  or  com- 
mon sense  inform  us,  that  such  security  can  be 
found?  Do  we  not  confine  lunatics,  and  keep 
knives  and  razors  out  of  the  hands  of  chOdren? 
Why  ?  Not  because  we  are  afraid  of  their  in- 
tentions, but  of  their  actions :  because  we  are 
Justiy  f^prehensive  of  their  doing  miachiei^ 
without  mtending  it 

Does  not  history  teach  us  that  there  is  nothing 
more  common,  tiban  for  men  to  do  mischief 
when  they  mean  to  do  good  ?  Did  the  La  Fay- 
ettes,  the  Rochesancalda,  the  Lianconrs,  the 
Lameths,  and  the  Clements  of  Francet,  when 
tkej  first  taught  the  doctrines  of  insurrection, 
and  stirred  up  the  mob  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment, intend  to  pull  down  ruin  on  their  ooun- 
tay,  their  funHies  and  themselves  ?  Did  they 
intend  to  procure  their  own  death  or  banish- 
ment, and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates ;  to 
send  to  the  guillotine  hundreds  of  thoussn^ 
of  the  best  of  citizens,  indnding  their  own 
families  and  friends ;  to  drench  the  whole  coun- 
try in  blood,  and  transf^n*  the  most  absolute 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  vilest  of  mankind? 
Certainly  they  had  no  such  intentions ;  and  yet 
we  find  that  these  consequences  did  result  from 
their  measures.  France  and  the  worild  have 
groaned  and  are  groaning  under  these  conse- 
quences; nor  are  they  less  real  or  less  deplwa- 
Ue,  because  their  autiiors  intended  to  do  good 
and  not  mischief.  Fanatics  never,  or  very 
rarely  indeed,  intend  to  do  mischief;  and  yet 
all  experience  proves  that  no  description  of  men 
are  half  so  mischievous.  They  rush  blindly  on, 
without  refiection  or  hesitation,  and  aim  directiy 
at  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  without 
being  delayed  or  turned  aside  by  any  considera- 
tions of  the  result 

With  these  awful  examples  before  ua,  dudl 
we  trust  fanatic  men  with  power  by  reascm  of 
their  upright  motives,  or  sit  regardless  of  the 
consequences  of  their  actions,  because  we  are 
convinced  that  their  intentions  are  pure?  So 
far  otherwise,  Mr.  Chairxnan,  that  in  my  opinion 
their  honesty  is  an  additional  reason  for  oread- 
ing  th^n.  Of  your  cool,  (Mlculating  politicsl 
knaves  I  am  never  afraid.  Such  men  are  not 
1^  to  be  much  trusted;  and  moreover  they 
never  do  misch}ef,  but  when  there  is  something 
to  be  ^ned  by  it  They  never  do  mischief  for 
misdnefs  sake;  and  being  for  the  most  part 
men  of  sense  and  reflection,  yon  may  generally 
convince  them  that  their  own  interest  lies  in 
avoidinff  mischiefl  But  it  is  the  sincere^  the 
honest  ranatic  whom  I  dread,  and  whom  I  tnink 
myself  bound  to  restrain,  as  I  would  confine  a 
maniac.  His  honesty,  his  zeal,  and  hb  good 
character,  enable  him  to  inspire  confidence  and 
gain  proselytes.  The  consciousness  of  upri^t 
intentions  renders  him  as  bold  as  he  is  blind 
He  rushes  direcUy  forward,  without  lo(^ing  to 
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Um  right  hand  or  the  left;  pulls  down  all  that 
stands  in  his  way,  regardless  on  whom  it  may 
ftU ;  destroys  a  ooon^,  in  order  to  make  it 
free;  inflicta  nnheard  oi  eakmities  on  the 
present  generation,  for  the  happiness  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  makes  experiments  on  governments 
and  nationa,  with  the  calm  indifference  of  an 
anatomist  disaecting  tiie  hody  of  a  malefactor. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  I  am  afiiiid,  and 
whom  I  think  it  my  dniy  at  all  times  and  places 
to  withstand :  men  whose  prefects  and  ezperi- 
menta  have  broo^t  rain  on  other  conntrieei 
and  will  bring  it  on  Ihis  nnless  they  are  resisted 
and  restrained,  by  the  sober  and  reflecting  part 
of  the  commnni^. 

After  all,  llr.  Qiairman,  I  am  not  mnch  afraid 
of  these  men.  There  was  indeed  a  time  when 
their  efforts  ml|^t  hare  been  formidable ;  be- 
oaose  that  frenzy  of  rcTolntion  which  seemed 
to  have  been  poored  out  npon  the  earth  like  a 
vial  of  wrath,  which  had  flfillen  upon  mankind 
like  a  plagne,  did  once  extend  its  ^eadfdl  influ- 
ence to  tMs  country,  where  in  a  greater  or  less 
decree  it  infected  every  deacription  of  people, 
and  made  them  eager  for  change  and  npe  for 
revolnticxL  But  it  has  passed  away  never  to 
retarn.  Fortonately  before  the  disease  had 
risen  to  its  height  here,  time  was  ^ven  for  ob- 
serving its  terrible  effects  elsewhere;  and  the 
American  people  profiting  by  example,  and 
aided  by  the  peculiar  happiness  of  their  situa- 
tion, first  resi^ied  and  have  finally  subdued  this 
dreadfdl  malady,  the  love  of  revolution. 

In  this,  I  repeat  again,  they  have  been  aided 
no  less  by  their  own  happy  situation,  than  by 
the  monrnftd  experience  of  other  countries. 
For  revolutions,  Mr.  Ohairman,  are  brought 
about  in  aU  countries,  bv  three  descriptions  of 
men,  philoeophers,  jacobins  and  sans-culottee. 
They  exist  in  aU  countries,  and  accordingly  in 
all  countries  are  to  be  found  the  materials  oi 
revolution ;  but  they  exist  in  different  pn^>or- 
tions,  and  according  as  these  proportions  are 
greater  or  less  in  any  country,  so  is  the  danger 
of  revolution  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

The  p^ilosonhers  are  the  pioneers  of  revolu- 
tion. They  aavance  always  in  frt>nt,  and  pre- 
pare the  way,  by  preadung  infidelity,  and 
weakeung  the  respect  of  the  people  for  ancient 
instrncUons.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
&natks  ci  virtuous  lives,  and  not  unfrequently 
ef  specious  talents.  They  have  always,  accord- 
hig  to  the 'expression  of  an  ancient  writer, 
^  Satis  eloquentin,  sapientin  pariun;''  elo- 
quence enough,  but  very  little  sense.  They 
aeolaim  with  warmth  on  the  miseries  of  man- 
kind, the  abuses  of  government,  and  the  vices 
of  rulers,  all  ai  which  they  engage  to  remove, 
PJ[orided  their  theories  should  once  be  ad(»»ted. 
•they  talk  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  of  the 
dlgi^  of  his  nature;  and  entirely  forsetting 
what  he  is,  dedaim  perpetually  about  what  he 
*|HNild  be.  Thus  they  allure  and  seduce  the 
^^uionary,  the  superficial  and  the  unthinking 
Mt  of  mankind.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
honest,  always  iealouS|  and  always  plausible; 
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whereby  they  become  exceedingly  formidable. 
Of  the  three  classes  eniployed  in  the  work  of 
revolution,  they  are  infinitely  the  most  to  be 
dreaded ;  for  until  thev  have  daken  the  foundar 
tions  of  order,  and  inmsed  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  innovation  into  the  community,  neither  the 
jacobins  nor  the  sans-culottes  can  produce  any 
considerable  effect.  The  army  cannot  find  en- 
trance, untal  these  forerunners  have  corrupted 
the  oarrison,  to  open  the  gates.  Of  these  men 
we,  in  this  country,  have  enough  and  more  than 
enough. 

Of  iacobins  we  also  have  plenty.  They  fol- 
low close  in  the  train  of  thephilosophers,  and 
profit  by  all  their  labors.  Inis  dass  is  com- 
posed  of  that  daring,  ambitious  and  unprinci- 
pled set  of  men  who  possessing  much  courage, 
considerable  talents,  but  no  character,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  power,  the  object  of  all  their 
designs,  by  regular  means,  and  therefore  per^ 
petually  attempt  to  seise  it  by  violence.  Tyrants 
when  in  power,  and  demagogues  when  out,  they 
lay  in  wait  for  eveiy  opportuni^  of  seizing  on 
the  government  per /as  out  nsfas,  and  for  this 
purpose  use  all  implements  wluch  c(»ne  to  their 
hands,  neglect  no  means  which  promise  success. 
Unable  to  enter  at  the  door  of  the  shee^old, 
thev  dimb  in  at  the  windows,  and  devour  the 
flocK.  Although  they  use  Uie  assistance  of  the 
jdiilosophers  in  gaining  entrance,  they  dread 
their  honesty,  their  zeal,  and  their  influence 
with  the  public ;  and  accordingly  the  first  use 
they  make  of  power,  when  they  can  obtain  it^ 
is  to  destroy  the  philosophers  themselves. 

As  the  philosophers  are  the  pioneers  these 
men  are  the  generals  of  the  army  of  re vdution : 
but  both  pioneers  and  gmerals  are  useless  with- 
out an  army,  and  foi^unately  the  army  does  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

This  army  is  compojsed  oi  the  sans-culottes, 
that  dass  of  idle,  indigent,  and  profligate  perw 
sons,  who  so  greatly  abound  in  the  populous 
countries  of  £nrope,  especially  the  large  towns, 
and  being  destitute  of  every  thing,  having  no 
home,  no  fiunilies,  no  regular  means  of  subsist- 
ence, fed  no  attachment  to  the  eetablidied 
<Nrder,  which  they  are  always  ready  to  join  in 
subverting^  when  they  find  any  one  to  pay  ^em 
for  their  assistance.  These  were  the  men  who 
in  the  pay  of  a  wealthy  jacobin,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  fonatic  philosc^ers,  overturned 
all  <ffder  and  government  in  France,  and  will 
overturn  it  in  every  other  country,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  not  c^iposed 
with  great  force  and  unceasing  vigilance.  But 
fortunately  for  America,  there  are  few  sans- 
culottes among  her  inhabitants,  very  few  in- 
deed. Except  some  small  portions  of  rabble 
in  a  few  towns,  the  character  is  unknown 
amonff  us,  and  hence  our  safety.  Our  people 
are  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  proprietors  of  land, 
spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  where 
they  live  in*  ease  and  freedom,  strangers  alike 
to  oppresrion  and  want.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  largest  towns  are  possessed  of  property, 
have  homes,  frunilies,  and  regular  occupations ; 
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and  among  snoh  a  peof^e  the  principles  of  sana- 
onlottism  never  dia,  and  never  will,  make  much 
progress.  If  a  new  Doke  of  Orleans  were  here, 
with  a  Mirabean  for  his  priyy-eonnsellor,  and 
an  annoal  revenue  of  three  hundred  thousand 
guineas  to  supply  the  means  <^  corruption,  he 
could  not  raise  a  mob  sufficient  to  drive  this 
body  from  their  seats,  or  overawe  their  delibe- 
rations. We  have  Jacobins  in  plenty,  and 
Dhilosophers  not  a  few :  but  while  we  are  free 
from  sans-culottes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  the  abundance 
of  untilled  land  in  our  country,  will  secure  us 
tram  them  for  sgM,  we  need  not  apprehend 
great  danger.  We  ought,  no  doubt,  to  watch 
and  withstond  the  enterprises  of  the  pioneers 
and  generals ;  but  while  they  remain  without 
troops,  they  are  not  much  to  be  dreaded. 

Having  made  these  observations  on  the 
purity  of  gentlemen^s  motives,  observations 
which  were  due  not  only  to  candor  and  truth, 
but  to  the  respect  I  fed  for  their  personal  char- 
acters, I  hold  myself  at  fall  liberty  to  explain 
the  tendency  of  the  present  amendment,  and 
of  that  system  of  policy  of  which  it  is  a  part 
I  mean  not  to  impute  any  iU  intentions  to  gen- 
tlemen when  I  aeclare,  and  attempt  to  prove, 
that  this  tendency  is  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  present  government  It  is  my  firm  and  most 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  amendment  now 
under  coD^deration,  and  the  principles  of  that 

Sstem  to  which  it  belongs,  lead  directly  to 
e  introduction  of  anarchy  and  revolution  in 
this  country ;  and  if  not  steadily  opposed,  must 
sooner  or  later  produce  that  effect  This  opin- 
ion it  is  my  purpose  to  support,  by  the  observa- 
tions which  I  am  i^Kmt  to  offer;  and  it  is  by  a 
fbll  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to 
combat  the  system  at  all  times,  and  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, has  denied  this  to  be  the  tendencv  of  his 
system,  and  contends  that  our  prindples,  not 
huB,  lead  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  Revolu- 
tion and  anarchy,  he  tells  us  in  emphatic  lan- 
guage, are  the  results  of  a  system  of  expense, 
of  war,  of  oppression,  and  of  arbitrary  sway ; 
the  last  leaf  of  that  book,  in  which  are  written 
the  excesses  of  tjrranny.  I  agree  fbUy  with 
the  gentleman  in  this  position;  but  there  is 
another  question  anterior  to  this,  which  he  has 
omitted  to  discuss.  It  is  by  what  means 
tyranny,  by  what  means  the  excesses  of  arbi- 
trary government,  are  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced? This  question  I  propose  to  discuss 
with  the  gentleman  frY>m  Pttmsylvania.  I 
mean  to  compare  his  syston,  his  principles, 
with  ours,  ana  to  inquire  whidi  of  the  two  is 
most  likely  to  introduce  arbitrary  govemmmit 
into  this  country.  And  I  hq>e  to  convince,  not 
that  gentleman  himself;  but  the  House,  that  if 
ever  arbitrary  government  should  exist  here,  it 
must  owe  its  existence  to  the  system  of  policy 
which  that  gentleman  supports. 

How,  let  me  ask,  l£r.  Ohairman,  have  the 


governments  of  other  countries  been  conveitBd 
from  free  into  arbitrary  governments!  By  cm 
of  two  ways ;  either  a  militmy  chief;  poaeesnBg 
little  political  authority,  but  hereditary,  uiS 
having  at  hb  di^osal  the  militaiy  force  of  the 
state,  has  availed  himself  of  ^e  fr^qfoent  wan 
by  which  neighboring  states  are  so  ^t  to  be 
afflicted,  has  augmented  that  militltay  fa^e^ 
and  finally  employed  it  in  extending  uid  eoa- 
firming  hu  own  authority ;  or  in  states  wbeie 
no  military  chief  of  this  description  exited, 
popular  leaders  possessed  of  talenta,  and  ac- 
tuated by  an  inorainate  ambition,  have  fetmed 
a  strong  party  amons  the  people,  have  iuTaded 
and  finally  subverted  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  erected  to  themselves  an  sSeo- 
lute  dominion.  Every  state  that  has  lost  its 
liberty,  since  the  f(Hmd«tion  of  the  worid  till 
the  present  day,  except  in  cases  of  conqaest  by 
a  foreign  power,  has  lost  it  by  one  or  the  other 
6t  these  two  methods.  The  first  is  the  natoial 
death  of  free  monarchies^  the  second  <^  free 
republics;  and  both  ancient  and  modem  history 
furnish  many  examples  of  both.  It  was  bj 
the  first  that  all  the  feudal  states  were  con- 
verted into  absolute  monarchies,  except  £^- 
land  and  Poland ;  the  former  of  which  wm 
protected  by  its  insular  situation,  iraoK  the 
necessity  and  also  horn  the  conseqnenoee  of  a 
great  military  power  in  the  hands  of  ita  etati, 
and  thus  preserved  its  liberties ;  while  in  the 
hitter,  powerful  individuals  retained  the  mqi. 
tary  force  in  their  own  hands,  divided  it  among 
themselves,  kept  tiieir  chief  in  subjection,  and 
at  length  by  their  feuds  and  dvil  broila  de- 
stroyed the  strength  of  the  state,  and  deliveied 
it  ovef  to  be  subdued  and  divided  by  the  nei^ 
holing  powers.  It  was  by  the  o<Hioentniaon 
and  exercise  of  militaiy  force,  in  the  hands  o£ 
an  hereditary  chiei;  that  the  Cortes  of  Qpm 
were  broken  under  Ximines,  and  the  states 
general  of  France  under  Richelieu  and  Masariae. 
It  was  thus  the  great  princes  of  Germany  be- 
came absolute,  in  their  respective  dominHins; 
and  that  the  Russian  deqiotism  was  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  feudal  aristocracy. 

This  danger,  however:  does  not  exist  in 
popular  governments.  They  have  no  great 
military  chief;  of  hereditary  power,  who^  dis- 
posing absolutely  of  the  public  foroe,  may  nse 
it  for  the  extension  of  his  own  anthori^ :  and 
of  all  republics  that  ever  have  existed^  neae 
ever  was  so  little  threatened  with  danger  fkmxk 
that  quarter  as  ours.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  reasons  of  this  particular  advanti^ ;  for 
they  are  obvious  to  eveiy  one.  When  refwib- 
lics  fall,  they  ML  by  other  means ;  by  gradaal 
hiroads  on  the  principles  of  their  ffovemmeats ; 
by  popular  encroachments  on  reguar  aothority; 
by  the  concentration  of  their  powers  in  some 
popular  body,  where  artlU,  able,  and  aspirin 
demagogues  obtam  sway,  and  establish  arbi- 
trary power  under  the  name  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  quarter  from  which  all  popular 
govemmenti  have  been  aasailed,  for  the  most 
part  with  suceesi^  and  from  which  onra  will  be 
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amoceesfbllx  acsidled,  should  the  principles  of 
the  gentleoum  from  Pennsylyania  ever  be 
adopted.  Thus  fell  .Rome  Hiider  the  power  of 
Cfldw ;  thus  fell  the  repubHo  of  England  under 
the  power  oi  Cromwell ;  and  thns  will  fall  the 
United  States  under  some  future  Osssar  or 
Gromwell,  unless  a  steady  opposition  be  given 
to  the  system  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  this  amendment,  let  it  be  re- 
peated, forms  a  part 

When  the  examples  of  the  ancient  republics 
were  adduced  by  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Thatcher,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
Tsnia  denied  it  to  be  applicable,  because  the 
ffovernment  of  those  republics  was  different 
from  ours.  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our 
government  is  different  from  that  of  Athens  or 
Kome,  and  I  ^h  it  to  keep  so.  That  is  the 
object  of  all  my  exertions,  of  all  my  zealous 
opposition  to  motions  like  the  present.  To 
make  our  ^vemment  like  those  of  Athens  or 
Borne  is,  m  my  apprehension,  the  object  or 
tendency  of  the  system  advocated  by  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Pennsylvania.  How  is  this  to  be 
effected  ?  By  inducing  this  House,  sometimes 
onder  this  and  sometimes  nnder  that  plausible 
pretence,  to  establish  precedents  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  other  departments;  to  practise 
on  these  precedents,  and  extend  them  further 
and  further,  untU  at  length  all  power  shall  be 
concentrated  in  this  House,  and  exercised 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  those  mem- 
bers, who  can  obtain  influence  here.  In  Athens 
all  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  on^ 
body,  and  it  was  abused  at  the  pleasure  of 
t!K»e,  who  by  their  eloquence,  their  wealth,  or 
by  any  other  means,  could  obtun  tHe  confi- 
dence, and  influence  the  determinations  of  that 
body.  In  Rome  the  case  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent ;  but  even  there,  for  want  of  a  well  fixed 
balance  in  her  Gk)vemment,  the  mass  of  the 
people  graduaJly  usurped  all  power,  and  trans- 
femd  it  to  their  fiavorites  or  their  purchasers. 
By  pursuing  the  principles  of  the  gentleman 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  effect  must  be  pro- 
duced here.  This  House  first  begiub  the  attack 
on  the  President  It  controls  his  appoint- 
ments, directs  his  measures,  gives  him  orders 
nnder  the  name  of  advice,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
obey  them,  withholds  all  the  supplies  for  the 
service  of  the  government  All  this  is  justified 
nnder  the  gentleman^s  doctrine  of  impropria- 
tions. A  favorable  moment  is  seized  for  laying 
tiie  comer  stone,  for  fixing  the  principle,  and 
plausible  pretexts  are  adduced.  A  treaty  is 
made,  and  a  popular  clamor  is  excited  against 
it  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  clamor,  to  re- 
fuse an  appropriation  fbr  carrying  the  treaty 
into  effect,  ana  thus  a  precedent  of  interferinff 
in  treaties  is  attempted  to  be  established.  A 
foreign  minister  is  appointed,  the  reasons  for 
whose  appointment  are  capable  of  being  ob- 
scured or  misrepresented.  The  occasion  is 
seized  to  deny  an  appropriation;  and,  under 
tiie  pretence  of  saving  public  money,  and  pre- 
venting the  expense  of  aa  useless  appointment^ 


an  attempt  is  made  to  acquire  a  control  over 
the  i^)pointment  of  officers.  These  pointt 
being  carried,  the  precedents  are  soon  drawn 
into  practice,  and  further  enterprises  are  under- 
taken in  due  season.  Every  success  gives  fur- 
ther strength  and  boldness  for  new  assaults,  the 
eannon  of  every  bastion  that  is  taken,  is  imme- 
diat^y  turned  on  the  remaining  woiks:  and 
finally  the  President  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  the  chief  officer  of  this  House,  and  the 
heads  of  department  become  the  first  clerks 
of  its  committees. 

The  President  being  demolished,  the  party 
proceeds  with  new  vigrn*;  and  greater  forces, 
to  attack  the  Senate,  which,  deprived  of  the 
support  of  the  Executive,  is  raNdedily  over- 
thrown. The  House  says  to  the  Senate,  ^  Un- 
less you  conform  to  our  will,  we  lay  our  hands 
on  the  purse  strinffs,  and  stop  the  wheels  of 
government  Shomd  a  contest  ensue,  we  are - 
sure  to  be  uppermost;  for  we  are  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people.  We  adore 
the  people ;  nay  we  are  the  people  themselves. 
Therefore  beware  <^  a  contest  in  which  you 
have  every  thing  to  lose,  and  we  are  certain  of 
gwning." 

The  Senate,  enfleebled  and  dismayed,  jields 
by  degrees  to  these  powerful  arguments,  and 
this  House  r^nains  victorious,  with  all  power 
in  its  hands.  It  proceeds  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Exterior  Relations,  a  Committee  of 
Interior  Relations,  a  Committee  of  Justice,  a 
Committee  of  Finance,  and  so  on;  and  a  new 
French  Convention  arises  to  view,  where  prin- 
ciples are  set  at  naught,  caprice  is  law,  and  the 
whim  oi  the  moment  disposes  of  all  public  and 
private  rights.  Then  follow  confiscations  and 
banishments,  and  the  long  train  of  tyrannical 
excesses  ever  attendant  on  popular  bodies,  in 
whose  hands  the  whole  powers  of  government 
have  been  concentrated,  from  the  Assemblies 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  and  the  Comitia  at 
Rome,  down  to  the  Rump  Pariiament  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  French  Convention.  Then  wul 
the  member  who  shall  possess  the  most  art,  the 
greatest  eloquence,  and  the  most  daring  spirit 
of  enterprise,  speedily  form  a  party,  by  means 
of  which  he  wOl  enuave  the  House,  and  rule 
the  country.  Should  there  be  several  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  strength,  they  will  first  divide 
the  power  among  themselves;  but  their  union 
will  be  fallacious  and  short  They  will  be  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  circumvent  or  under- 
mine each  other ;  divisions  will  soon  arise,  and 
mortal  quarrels  will  ensue;  till  at  length  the 
Test  will  sink  beneaih  the  overbearing  geniua 
of  one,  and  he  will  establish  his  dominion  un- 
controlled. This  is  the  liberty  which  gentle- 
men, should  their  schemes  succeed,  will  soon^ 
or  later  bestow  on  the  country ;  the  liberty  of 
a  few  bold,  able,  ambitious  men,  to  do  what 
they  please,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  communis 
to  obey  them.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  hb 
very  pleasant  liberty,  for  those  who  are  to  be 
possessed  of  power ;  out  fbr  me  and  the  rest  V 
the  oommoBi^  it  baa  no  oharmai  and  7 
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therefore  omit  no  opportunity  <^  resisting  its 
ilrst  and  most  distent  approaches. 

Should  taij  one  otjeot  that  this  state  of 
thin«B  mnst  he  extremMj  distant,  I  heff  him  to 
recollect  how  short  a  space  intenrened,  hetween 
the  throne  of  Louis  the  XVI,  and  the  scaffold 
on  which  he  hied;  hetween  the  ahsolute  power 
ot  Necker,  and  the  despotism  of  Marat;  he- 
tween the  splendid  fortone  of  so  manj  distin- 
ffnished  fanuliea,  and  the  dungeon  or  the  gall- 
lotine.  QoVemments  like  onrs,  Mr.  Ohidrman, 
may  he  compared  to  the  planetarr  sy^stem, 
whose  preserration  depends  entirely  on  the 
exact  preservation  of  its  halanoe.  The  exact 
halance  between  the  oentriftigal  force  and  the 
power  ot  gravitation,  retains  the  planets  in 
tiieir  OTbits ;  bat  lAomd  some  angel  of  destmc- 
tion  pxuh  them  ont  of  those  orbits,  though  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  balance  is  lost;  one 
power  gains  what  is  taken  from  the  other,  and 
^ese  immense  bodies,  whose  beaatiftil  and  reg- 
ular plaj  famishes  the  greatest  wonder  of  crea- 
tion, fly  oat  and  are  lost  In  boundless  space,  or 
rash  to  the  sun  with  Increasing  and  incalcula- 
ble velooi^,  and  there  are  mingled  in  one 
mighty  ruin.  Shoold  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  succeed  in  his  present  attempt, 
he  becomes  the  angel  of  destruction  to  our 
beautiful  constitution.  He  destroys  tiie  happy 
balance  of  its  powers;  and  the  approximation 
of  the  different  departments,  though  slow  and 
gradual  at  first,  would  become  more  rapid  as  it 
advanced,  and  speedily  produce  that  concen- 
tration of  power  in  this  House,  which  seems  to 
be  the  object  of  all  that  gentleman's  labors  and 
oares. 

It  is  this  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Ohairman, 
that  stimulates  me  to  oppose  this  amendment, 
with  the  utmost  perseverance  and  zeal:  not 
that  I  apprehend  great  mischief  from  this  par- 
ticular measure,  cmild  it  be  viewed  singly  and 
by  itself;  but  that  I  regard  it  as  a  pak  of  a 
system,  wholly  incompatible  with  the  existence 
e^  this  government,  or  the  happiness  of  this 
oountry.  I  regard  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  hii  friends,  in  the  light  of  tf :  ene- 
my, who  has  commenced  a  siege  against  the 
fortress  of  the  constitution.  He  proceeds  at 
first  by  cautious  steps,  and  endeavors  to  make 
a  lodgment  by  surprise,  in  some  strong  and  ad- 
vantageous outwork,  from  whence  he  may  di- 
rect a  more  efficacious  attack  against  the  cita- 
del itselt  On  this  advanced  ground,  in  this  out- 
work, I  hold  it  wise  to  resist  him ;  convinced 
that  success  here  would. be  tiie  prelude  to  a 
bolder  and  more  dangerous  assault,  and  that  all 
the  guns  which  he  can  now  carry,  wiH  imme- 
diately be  turned  upon  our  remainlDg  fortifi- 
cations. 

I  must  now  be  allowed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  meas- 
ure, as  to  the  utility  of  foreign  ministers.  To 
one  side  of  the  House,  to  me  and  those  with 
whom  I  usually  act,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  President  has  thought  fit  to  appoint  fbreiffu 
ministavs;  for  we  are  oonvinoed  that  the  right 


of  Judging  on  this  subject,  has  been  given  ex- 
clusive to  him  and  the  Senate  bj  the  people 
of  this  oounlary,  and  that  when  he  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  thought  fit  to  exercise  this  ri^t,  by 
appointing  a  minister  to  this  or  that  place,  or 
of  this  or  that  grade,  nothing  is  left  for  this 
House,  but  to  provide  an  adequate  salary.  But 
other  gentlemen  hold  a  different  opinion ;  and 
contend  that  we  may  not  only  inquire  how 
much  the  salary  ought  to  be,  but  also  wheUier 
the  appointment  itself  be  necessary.  To  gen- 
tlemen who  ^cerely  hold  this  opinion,  I  id- 
drees  my  remdning  observations. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oil- 
latin,  has  asserted  that  ministers  bave  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interests  of  commerce,  exeept  to 
make  commercial  treaties;  while  the  cars  of 
seeing  those  treaties  duly  executed,  and  the 
commercial  rights  of  individuals  properly  pro- 
tected, belongs  to  consuls.  Henoe  he  iiuen 
that  foreign  ministers  are  useless ;  because  wc 
have  no  need  to  form  more  conunercial  con- 
nections, and  ought  to  have  no  political  con- 
nections witii  foreign  nations.  Iji  order  to 
prove  that  we  ought  to  make  no  more  com- 
mercial treaties,  he  contends,  that  we  have  re- 
ceived much  more  harm  than  good  from  tiiose 
already  made.  This  is  the  whole  amount  of 
this  part  Of  the  gentleman's  argument,  which 
includes  two-thiras  of  his  long  and  ingenioos 
speech ;  and  it  is  wholly  built  on  the  amertloa 
that  **  commercial  interests  are  managed  by 
consuls,  whfle  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commerce,  except  the  making  of  treaties 
for  its  regulation.^  This  assertion  has  been 
already  refiited,  and  the  gentleman  tram  Penn- 
sylvania, though  he  has  made  it  the  ground- 
work, of  his  whole  reasoning,  has  not  attempted 
to  prove  it.  For  this  he  had  very  ffood  rea- 
sons; for  he  well  knows  it  to  be  wholly  un- 
founded ;  and  therefore  he  has  contented  him- 
self with  asserting  it,  and  taking  it  for  grsnted. 
I  say  he  well  knows  it  to  be  unfounded,  oecanse 
that  gentleman  is  well  read  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  writers  on  which,  as  well  as  its  max- 
ims and  doctrines,  we  often  see  him  addoce 
with  much  dexteri^  and  learning,  wh^  they 
suit  his  purpose.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
I  think  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  stu- 
dent in  any  college,  who  has  read  the  indexei 
of  some  elementary  books  on  the  law  of  nationa 
but  knows  that  it  is  the  peculiar  bninne8S<H 
ministers,  not  only  to  make  commercial  tzes- 
ties,  but  to  watch  over  their  executlcMi,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  commercial  rights  of  their 
oountay,  under  ibe  law  of  nations  as  weD  f 
under  treaties,  are  preserved  invioli^  This 
is  a  business  with  which  consuls  never  inter 
fere,  and  to  which  they  are  wholly  inadeqnato; 
not  only  ttom  the  nature  and  powers  of  their 
appointment,  but  also  firom  their  local  eircimi- 
stances  and  rituation.  All  this  the  gratleman 
frt>m  Pennsylvania  well  knows ;  and- yet  he  has 
asserted  thi^  every  thing  respecting  the  inter 
ests  of  our  commerce  in  forngn  countries,  ex- 
cept the  formation  of  comment  treatiefl^  eia 
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be  and  is  traiiBacted  bj  oonsnls,  without  the 
interference  of  ministera.  This  assertion  is  the 
loo«e  block  on  which,  for  want  of  a  better  fonn- 
dation,  he  has  rested  the  whole  edifice  of  his 
reasonings;  and  this  block  I  mean  to  knock 
away.  A  very  slight  stroke  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

In  wnat  manner,  Mr.  Chainnan,  is  the  ob- 
servance of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  any 
eormtrj  to  be  enforced?  In  what  manner  are 
infractions  of  such  a  treaty,  or  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  to  be  prevented  or  redressed!  Is  it 
not  by  applications  to  the  govemmei^  of  that 
country ;  by  representations,  by  remonstrances, 
by  ne^iations?  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  not  answer  in  the  negative.  I 
know  he  will  not  By  whom  then  imd  where 
are  these  applicaUons  to  be  made,  these  r^re- 
aentations,  Uiese  remonstrances  to  be  presented, 
these  negotiations  to  be  carried  on?  Must  it 
be  at  the  seat  of  government,  by  agents  residing 
there;  or  at  the  sea-ports  of  the  countries 
where  the  consuls  reside  ?  If  the  former,  these 
agents  will  be  miuisters.  Tou  may  oaU  them 
by  a  different  name,  but  the  thing  wiU  be  the 
same :  for  a  public  agent  of  one  country,  charged 
with  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  residing 
at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  another,  is 
the  very  definition  of  a  foreign  minister,  by 
whatever  name  you  may  think  fit  to  call  him. 
As  these  transactions  are,  from  their  very  na- 
tmre,  to  be  with  the  government  itself  let  us 
see  whether  they  could  possibly  be  managed  by 
consuls. 

In  the  first  place  consuls,  by  the  established 
law  and  usage  of  nadons,  have  no  public  offi- 
cial character,  and  cannot  be  admitted  to  any 
intercourse  whatever,  with  tiie  governments  of 
the  countries  where  they  reside.  We  may,  if 
we  please,  exclaim  against  this  usage,  and  call 
it  absurd  or  foolish;  but  it  is  the  established 
usage  of  naticmSi  and  while  it  remains  so  we 
must  conform  to  it.  Suppose,  therefore,  that 
any  ii\Jury  should  be  dcme  to  the  commerce  of 
our  citizens,  by  French  privateers  for  instance, 
or  Fr^M)h  municlpahties,  in  contravention  of 
our  treaty,  or  agauist  the  law  of  nations,  but 
under  color  of  certain  acts  of  Ihe  French  gov- 
ernment. Could  redress  be  obtained  by  means 
of  consuls?  80  iur  from  it  that  it  could  not 
even  be  applied  for;  since  the  oonsols  could 
have  no  access  to  the  government.  And  vet 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tells  ns^  that 
the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  coun- 
tries can  be  managed  by  consuls  I 

In  the  next  place  our  consuls  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries where  they  reside;  with  very  few  excep- 
tions they  are  mere  private  merchants;  and 
except  in  the  single  case  of  the  consuls  to  the 
Barbary  powers,  who  according  to  established 
usage  are  a  q)ecies  of  ministers,  they  receive  no 
salitfies.  Are  men  of  this  description  adequate 
to  the  protection  of  our  commemal  interests  ? 
Ceai  they  be  expected  to  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge,  for  conducting  affidrs  of  this  kind| 


or  the  requisite  influence  or  weight  of  charac- 
ter? Will  thev  abandon  their  own  private 
affiurs,  to  attend  at  a  remote  capital,  uid  solicit 
the  restitution  of  vessels,  the  revocation  of  in- 
jurious orders,  or  indemnification  for  improper 
seizures?  If  they  were  qualified  for  this  buai- 
nees,  and  willing  to  undertake  it,  Uiey  certainly 
would  not  do  so  at  their  own  expense.  When 
our  consul  at  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  or  Marseilles, 
for  instance,  should  be  applied  to  on  any  busi- 
ness which  would  require  an  amplication  to  the 
French  government,  would  he  go  to  Paris,  and 
remain  there  to  finish  the  business,  at  his  own 
Qipense  ?  Certainly  not.  We  must  pay  him, 
not  only  his  expenses,  but  a  compensation  for 
his  time  and  trouUe.  As  these  applications 
would  frequently  occur,  he  could  not  go  spe- 
cially for  each  one;  but  must  remain  always 
there ;  and  we  must  give  him  a  salary  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  do  so.  He  would  then  be  a 
minister  in  &ct,  and  in  expense.  He  would 
want  nothing  of  the  character  but  the  name, 
and  the  capacity  of  usefulness.  Thk  is  the 
establishment  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  substitute,  in  the  place  of  our 
present  diplomatic  appointments.  The  consuls, 
m  order  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  says 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  them,  must  be  turned 
into  ministers;  equally  expensive  with  the 
present  corp&  but  mr  less  efficacious. 

In  the  third  place  we  should  have  a  multitude 
of  these  new-fiishioned  consul-ministers ;  for  we 
have  a  variety  of  consuls,  in  each  of  ^e  great 
maritime  nations  of  Europeu  There  is  one  in 
every  connderable  trading  town.  In  France, 
for  instance,  we  have  six  or  seven ;  perhaps  a 
much  greater  number.  Each  of  these,  upon 
the  i^an  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvfuua, 
must  reside  at  Paris;  for  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  perpetually  running  backward 
and  forward,  between  their  respective  sea-ports 
and  Paris,  as  often  as  any  affiur  might  occur  re- 
quiring an  application  to  the  government  If 
any  gentleman  should  doubt  of  this,  let  him 
look  at  the  list  now  on  the  table,  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  American  vessels,  carried 
into  the  diffiarent  ports  of  France  or  detained 
there  contrary  to  tne  treaty,  and  redress  £or  the 
capture  and  detention  of  which  must  be  ob- 
tamed,  if  obtained  at  all,  from  the  Frendi  gov- 
ernment^ hy  means  either  of  a  minister  or  of 
consuls.  Jht  consuls,  therefore,  if  they  are  to 
do  the  business,  must  all  reside  at  Paris;  and 
instead  of  one  mhuster  we  should  have  nine  or 
ten;  periu^  a  greater  number.  These  ob- 
servations will  a{^y,  with  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree oi  fbroe,  to  every  other  country  with 
which  we  have  a  consideHrable  commerce.  And 
yet  the  gentleman  from  Penniylvania  teUs  us, 
that  our  commercial  i^alations  ou^t  to  be  left 
toc<msulsI 

Havina  seen,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  duty 
of  oonsub  is  not,  let  us  now  inquire  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  is.  We  shall  find  than  very  ne- 
ceasary  agents,  thou^  whc^y  inadequate  to  the 
basineas  usoalJy  committed  to  ministers. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  k  theb  doty  to  settle  dis- 
putes, which  maj  arise  between  seafiuing  people 
of  their  own  nation^  arriving  in  the  f<»«ign  ports 
where  thej  respectively  reside.  These  disputes, 
we  know,  are  apt  to  arise  between,  the  masters 
of  the  ships  and  their  crews,  between  the  crews 
themselves,  and  between  the  masters  or  crews 
of  different  ships ;  and  these  consols  are  nsoally 
empowered  to  terminate  them,  in  a  manner  less 
tedious  and  expensive  than  could  be  done,  bj 
the  local  laws  of  the  country. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  to  assist  seafiiring 
people  of  their  own  country,  who  mav  hi^pen 
to  have  any  disoutes  with  the  people  of  the 
place ;  are  to  make  advances  to  tnem  when  in 
distress;  and  procure  redress  for  them  in  all 
cases,  where  it  can  be  afforded  by  the  local  au- 
thorities of  their  respective  ports. 

And  lastly,  they  are  to  act  as  agents,  between 
the  people  of  their  country  and  the  minister; 
to  inform  him  of  cases  which  require  his  inter- 
ference with  the  government,  and  to  fM^ilitate 
to  the  sufferers  the  means  of  applying  to  hhn. 
They  are  to  be  his  agents  in  all  the  sea-ports; 
while  he  is  the  seneral  and  immediate  agent  of 
his  country,  with  the  government  They  are  to 
keep  him  informed  of  all  the  cases  whidb  occur 
in  their  respective  ports,  of  vidations  of  treaties, 
or  of  neutral  rights ;  so  that  he  may  be  enaUed 
to  take  the  proper  steps  for  obtaining  redress. 

The  duties  of  these  agents  whom  we  call 
consuls,  are,  therefore,  so  distinct  from  those 
of  a  minister,  so  necessary  in  themselves,  and 
so  incapable  of  being  performed,  except  by  per- 
sons residing  in  the  sea-ports,  that  were  all  the 
present  consuls,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
gentleman  fh>m  Pennsylvania^  to  oe  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  capitals,  and  converted  into 
ministers  under  a  new  name,  their  place  must 
instantly  be  supplied  by  other  agents,  whom 
perhap  the  geiUleman  would  not  choose  to  call 
consuls,  but  who  must  be  invested  with  the 
same  j>owers,  snd  perform  the  same^  duties. 
Bnoh  IS  the  wise  and  notable  scheme  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  and  thus  it  is 
he  Is  to  rid  us  of  the  expense  of  ministers  t 

Let  me  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pro- 
pose another  question  to  the  gentleman  mm 
Pennsylvania.  If  ministers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  commerdal  relations,  except  making  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  how  comes  it  to  pass  t^t  Uie 
gentleman  is  willing  for  us  to  have  ministers 
oi  the  highest  gntde,  with  those  two  nations 
with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  commerce,  and 
where,  according  to  him,  ministers  can  have 
nothing  to  do!  I  mean  France  and  England ; 
with  both  of  which  nations  we  have  commer- 
cial treaties,  and  where  the  gentleman  consents 
to  our  retaining  ministers  plenipotentiary.  To  be 
consistent  with  himself  he  ougnt  to  attempt  the 
recall  of  these  two  ministers,  by  rehiring  an  ap- 
propriation for  their  salaries,  and  to  leave  un- 
touched those  of  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  who  may 
possibly  have  something  to  do.  But  this  is  not 
the  gentleman's  object  He  has  another,  which 
is  to  estaUish  the  principle  of  controlling  the 


Executive  in  the  exercise  oi  this  part  of  Ik 
constitutional  fonctaons,  and  thus  effect abnach 
in  the  intrenchments  6i  the  constitution;  and 
he  wiU  pard(Hi  me  for  considering  this  dootriiML 
about  which  he  has  discoursed  so  much,  and 
with  such  ingenuity,  as  a  mere  covered  waj  to 
conceal  his  attack. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  utility  d 
ministers  in  geno^;  who  appear  to  me  e«eo- 
tially  necessaryi  not  merely  for  making  cob- 
mercial  treaties,  but  tot  protecting  the  Mk 
of  our  citisens  in  foreign  oonntries,  acooraog 
to  treati^^  where  there  are  any,  and  under  tbe 
law  of  mSkms,  where  there  are  none. 

But  gentlemen  point  particuUurly  to  tbe  nw- 
sion  to  Berlin.  What  have  we  to  do,  ssjjrb- 
tlonen,  with  the  minister  to  Berlin  9  What 
have  we  to  do,  say  gentlemen,  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  or  the  politics  of  Qermany !  Toma, 
'Mr.  Chaurman,  let  me  Tepeat  it,  it  is  euoo^ 
that  the  President  has  judged  it  proper  to  and 
a  minister  to  Berlin;  for  to  him  and  the  Sea- 
ate,  in  my  belief^  and  not  to  this  House,  hai 
the  constitution  confided  the  right  to  decide  oa 
this  subject  But  to  gentlemen  who  are  Dot 
satisfied  with  this  answer,  I  will  give  SDotber, 
and  one  which  I  promise  mysdf  Uiey  will  fisd 
satis&ctory.  Have  gentlemen  who  oljeot  to 
this  mission,  adverted  to  the  peculiar  sitoitioa 
ofEurope  at  this  moment?  Have  th^Y  adrerted 
to  our  own  peculiar  situation?  We  btfe  a 
most  disagreeable  dilute  with  the  Freoch  re- 
public. France  has  made  peace  with  tbe  en- 
peror;  and  a  congress  is  now  sitting,  if  not 
ahready  terminated,  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  adjust  the  balance  of  Europe.  In 
this  congress,  interests  cxf  the  utmost  magii- 
tude  in  themselvee,  and  in  the  hi^est  degree 
important  to  France,  are  to  be  discussed;  oo 
lees  than  to  determine  whether  France  ibaU 
extend  her  borders  to  the  Bhine,  or  be  restricted 
to  the  Mouse ;  whether  more  than  two  miOiott 
of  souls,  formerly  subjects  (tf  the  G«rman  em- 
pire, shall  become  dtjxens  of  the  Freoch  repob- 
lie.  In  this  congress  the  King  of  Proaaia  is 
mediator;  a  youthfbl  monarch;  enterpriflng, 
warlike,  and  ambitious,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundrea  thousand  of  the  finest  troops  in  £oro(M, 
and  with  a  treasury  replenished  by  four  yean 
of  peace,  while  the  coffers  of  his  neighbors  are 
in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  With  these  ad- 
vantages, jcHued  to  his  local  position,  he  boldf 
in  his  hands  the  balance  of  France  and  Ger 
many.  Prepared  to  strike  in  every  directioo, 
he  is  dreaded  and  courted  bv  all  partiee,  aod 
eq[>eciaUy  by  France;  who  feels  that  after  Aw- 
tria,  now  exhausted  and  desirous  of.  repose,  he 
Is  the  power  most  capable  of  checking  W  am- 
bitious dedgns.  Hence  she  has  the  gresust 
possible  interest  to  soothe  and  conciliate  hin. 
This  monarch  possesses  all  the  finest  ports  m 
the  Baltic,  anda  great  extent  of  maritiine  tm- 
tory.  His  predecessor,  the  great  Frederick, 
senrible  that  commerce  alone  can  supply  mooej, 
the  sinews  of  military  strength,  always  felt  the 
greatest  solidtode  to  render  his  States  ooaB^ 
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dal;  and  one  of  the  means  hj  whiob  be  hoped 
to  effect  this  purpose^  was  to  form  oonneotions 
with  eommeroial  nations.  This  was  the  spirit 
of  his  government,  and  became  a  standing 
maxim  in  his  system  of  policy.  Aocordinglyf 
having  discovered  that  the  United  States  must 
qieeduj  become  a  great  commercial  nation,  he 
was  among  the  mt  to  form  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  ns.  Is  there  not  reason  to  expect 
that  the  same  views  may  be  entertained  by  his 
SQcoessor,  now  on  the  throne  ?  And  was  it  not 
wise  to  do  every  thing  in  onr  power,  for  keep- 
ing up  a  ^ood  understanding  with  a,  monarcn, 
who  has  it  in  his  power  to  serve  ns  so  essen- 
tiallyf  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By  sending 
a  minister  to  his  coart,  renewing  onr  treaty 
with  him,  which  is  about  to  expire,  and  holding 
cot  to  him  the  prospect  of  c(mimercial  arrange- 
ments, not  injnrions  to  ns,  but  perhaps  highly 
desirable  to  him,  and  sufficient  to  procure  his 
good  offices  and  interference,  in  the  adjustment 
of  our  differences  with  Fnmce.  Would  this 
interf^nco  be  unavailing?  I  apprehend  not; 
for  Fnmce  has  too  much  inta*est  in  keeping  well 
with  this  monarch,  to  refuse  attention  to  his 
mediation.  His  interfidrence,  if  he  should  choose 
to  hiterfere  seriously,  would  on  the  contrary  be 
more  efficacious,  in  all  probability,  than  fifty 
ahips-of-the-line. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Ghi^nnan,  that  this  in- 
terference will  be  obtained,  or  ought  much  to 
be  expected ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  it 
was  wise  to  use  the  means,  to  send  the  minis- 
ter, and  make  the  attempt;  from  which  I  have 
no  idea  that  we  ou^t  to  have  been  deterred 
by  the  paltry  consideration  of  saving  nine  or 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

But  gentlemen  constantly  repeat,  that  we 
ought  to  have  no  political  connections  with  the 
nations  of  Europe.  This  is  about  as  wise  as  to 
lay  that  a  man  ooght  never  to  have  a  fever.  A 
fever,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  bad  thing,  and  politi- 
cal connections  may  also  be  bad  thinss ;  but  we 
abeady  have  them,  and  the  Question  is  not 
whether  they  are  good  or  baa,  but  how  we 
fthall  get  rid  of  them.  We  not  only  have  politi- 
cai  connections,  but  dilutes  of  a  most  disa- 
greeable nature,  growing  out  of  those  connec- 
tions. This  is  attested  by  all  the  papers  on  tlie 
table,  by  various  acts  of  the  House,  and  more 
strongly  still  by  the  universal  capture  and  con- 
demnation of  our  property.  It  is  vMn  and  fool- 
ish, therefore,  to  repeat  continually,  that  we 
OQ^t  not  to  have  foreign  connections ;  but  our 
business  is  to  inquire  how  they  may  be  best 
got  rid.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  I  answer 
by  settling  our  present  differences,  and  avoid- 
ing new  ones,  tlnless  gentlemen  mean  to  sub- 
mit, and  if  they  do,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  having  already  had  oj^rtumtiea  on  for- 
mer occasions,  to  say  all  that  seemed  necessary 
on  that  snljeot.  Unless  they  now  mean  to  sub- 
nut,  I  repeat  that  tJie  only  method  of  getting 
rid  of  those  fbreign  conneotloDs,  about  which 
they  BO  loudly  exdaim,  is  to  settle  our  present 
difforences  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and 


avoid  new  ones.  For  this  purpose  we  must  em- 
ploy mmisters ;  and  none  could  be  more  wisely 
employed  than  the  one  to  Berlin. 

This  diplomatic  intercourse,  therefore,  about 
which  gentlemen  raise  so  great  an  oatcory,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  wish  to  get  rid,  as 
fast  as  we  can,  of  foreign  connections;  and  if 
gentlemen  were  sincere  in  that  wish,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  instead  of  oppoang  these  appoint- 
ments, they  would  applaud  and  support  them. 
Crentlemen  must  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  I  do 
not  think  them  sincere;  that  in  my  opinion 
fin^ign  relations  are  merely  a  stalking  horse, 
behind  which  they  advance  to  attack  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  system  of  policy  which  it 
has  adopted.  To  foreign  relations  and  foreign 
intercourse,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen  have  no 
objection,  provided  tliose  relations  can  be  such 
as  they  wish,  and  conducted  in  the  manner 
which  they  desire.  It  is  against  the  nature  of 
these  connections,  and  not  to  foreign  connec- 
tions in  themselves,  that  the  hostility  of  gentle- 
men is  directed.  For  the  proof  of  this  position 
I  appeal  to  tiie  history  of  tne  measures  pursued 
by  those  gentlemen  since  the  commencement 
of  this  government. 

I  ack  gentlemen,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  think 
with  me  that  the  present  attempt  ought  to  be 
resisted,  whether  they  can  s^>arate  it  from  that 
system  of  measures,  which  its  supporters  have 
so  zealously  and  perseveringly  pursued,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England?  I  cannot  I  am  compelled  to 
view  it  m  connection  with  that  system,  and  it 
is  this  connection  which  makes  me  dread  it. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connection,  the  time  which 
is  chosen  for  making  the  attempt,  is  to  me  its 
most  alarming  feature.  This  extension  of  for- 
eign intercourse,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for 
the  present  attempt,  is  not  a  measure  of  this 
day.  It  was  adopted  in  May.  1796,  and  that 
was  the  time  for  opposing  it,  if  the  reasons  for 
thd  opposition  were  reaBy  such  as  gentlemen 
allege.  But  no  opposition,  or  at  least  none  of 
any  consequence,  was  made  at  that  time.  I 
have  looked  over  the  debate  which  took  place 
on  that  occasion;  and  I  find  that  although 
some  objections  were  made,  they  rested  on  a 
ground  wholly  different  from  that  now  taken. 
They  were  confined  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  of  the 
dauffer  of  executive  influence,  of  the  necessity 
of  cnecldng  executive  patronage.  Amons  others 
I  was  most  struck  by  the  observations  of  a  gen- 
tieman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Findley,  which 
agree  precisely  with  our  present  doctrines  and 
appear  to  me  so  solid  and  important,  that  I  can- 
not forbear  presenting  them  to  the  committee. 
They  are  found  in  the  debate  of  May  80th,  1796, 
on  tiie  extension  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  in 
these  woi-ds : 

^^Mr.  Findley  said  that  he  had  voted  ^jB^unst 
this  measure  in  the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole, 
and  he  thought  he  was  right  in  doing  so; 
but  he  was  now  of  opinion,  that  except  the 
House  had  information  sufficient  to  conyinoe 
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them  thst  the  approftriation  was  onneoeflBaiy, 
thex  ought  to  grant  it  He  wished  as  much  as 
any  one  to  save  the  money  of  the  public ;  bat 
he  believed  onr  government  was,  m  some  de- 
gree, obliged  to  conform  to  European  practices, 
u  we  had  ministers  i^enipotentiary  at  one  court, 
he  did  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line^  He 
believed  thej  should  do  best  in  lea^igng  the  exe- 
cutive to  settle  this  matter." 

The  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  doubtless 
be  struck,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  contrast 
between  these  sentiments  and  those  which  the 
same  gentieman,  and  those  with  whom  he  acts, 
have  expressed  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
gentieman,  no  doubt,  has  eood  reasons  for  his 
diange  of  opinion,  but  as  I  do  not  know  them, 
I  must  seek  for  them  in  the  change  of  our  situa- 
tion. I  should  be  sony  to  si^,  or  believe,  that 
it  is  to  be  found  there ;  but  the  appearance  of 
the  thing  to  my  mind  is  so  singular,  andtso 
alarming,  tiiat  I  cannot  conceal  it.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  dispute  with  France ;  now  we 
have.  At  that  time  the  French  ^vemment 
had  not  declared  us  to  be  a  people  divided  from 
our  government ;  now  it  has.  At  that  time  we 
were  not  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict,  in  which  it 
was  to  be  proved  whether  the  peq>le  of  tiiis 
country  should  be  governed  bv  France,  or  th^n- 
■elves ;  now  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  are.  In 
this  awfuL  this  momentous  situation  of  our 
country,  when  we  know  that  France  in  her  hos- 
tile measures  proceeds  on  the  persuasion,  that 
our  people  are  divided  from  our  government, 
and  this  House  against  the  executive ;  when  we 
see  measures  here  introduced,  and  prosecuted 
with  unequalled  zeal,  the  plain  and  direct  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  set  this  House  at  war 
against  tiie  executive,  to  degrade  the  President, 
and  hold  him  up  to  public  view  as  the  enemy 
of  libertv,  and  unwortiiy  of  confidence ;  can  we 
avoid  observing,  how  exactiy  these  attempts 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  views  of  France  ? 
Can  we  avoid  the  impression  of  a  concert  with 
tiiose  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  im- 
pression tiiat  gentiemen  are  playing  into  the 
Lands  of  a  foreiffn  government,  which  is  pur- 
suing every  hostSe  measure  against  this  coun- 
tiy?  This  impression  I  wish  to  resist;  but  I 
tfir  that  the  public  mind  will  not  resist  it ;  nor 
can  I  easily  resist  it,  when  I  advert  to  that  sys- 
tem of  alliance  with  France  and  war  against 
England,  whidi  was  at  an  early  period  luflported 
into  this  country,  and  has  been  ever  since  pur- 
sued with  so  much  activity  and  perseverance, 
in  this  House. 

When  I  say  this  system  of  alliance  and  war 
was  imported  into  this  country:  I  have  no  al- 
lusion to  any  member  of  this  House.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  imported  by  a  member  of 
this  government,  but  not  of  this  House ;  and  it 
was  a  part  of  this  system  adopted  by  the  revo- 
lutionists of  France,  when  they  resolved  to 
wage  war  against  all  their  neighbors,  especially 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  uie  gov- 
ernment of  tiieir  own  country,  and  gratifying 
their  own  personal  ambition.    This  war  we 


know  was  i^sdyed  ce,  long  beiore  it  was  de- 
clared ;  and  it  was  theik  detenained  that  thi 
United  States  should  eagage  in  it,  on  the  ptit 
of  France.  A  regular  scheme  was  ooooMrted, 
according  to  every  appearanoe,  for  diavii( 
them  into  it ;  the  missionaiT  arrived  who  wai 
to  convert  us  to  tins  new  ndth,  aid  this  ait- 
sionary  was  a  citizen  of  our  own,  who  wasr»> 
called  from  a  public  emifloyment  in  that  eeoii- 
try,  to  fill  a  high  official  station  here.*  Hot 
long  after,  a  Fr^ch  minister  was  sent  over  to 
second  his  efforts,  and  he  came  funiahed  witk 
ample  instructions,  and  fortified  with  ample 
means  of  seductirai. 

Before  this  minister  arrived  aocoontsreaciiad 
us,  that  the  war  between  England  and  Frtaee 
was  -ocnnmenced.  As  we  had  extenave  aad 
important  rdations,  both  of  a  commercial  and 
poUtical  nature,  with  those  two  nations,  it  im- 
mediately became  a  question  of  the  greatait 
importance  and  solioitnde,  how  we  diodd  set 
in  this  critical  situation.  In  the  deUberstkni 
which  took  place  on  this  sul^Jeety  intheeahinet 
of  the  executive,  two  very  opposite  opiuiooi 
immediately  «M)eared ;  one  for  war  on  the  aUU 
of  France,  and  the  other  for  a  firm  neitnfitj: 
and  there  were  two  ment  at  that  time  in  the 
councils  of  the  President^  who  supported  theae 
two  opinions.  The  advocate  of  the  war  syBton 
did  not  venture  openly  to  oppose  the  qrstemof 
Neutrality,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  widi  of 
the  country.  To  have  opposed  it  opeoly;  to 
have  declared  in  plain  terms  that  we  oo^  not 
to  remain  neutral,  but  to  engage  in  the  wsi^ 
with  finances  so  deranged,  a  government  w 
imperfectiy  established,  and  a  condition  d  a^ 
fairs  so  unsettied,  would  as  he  well  knew  have 
disgusted  and  alarmed  the  people,  and  ndiied 
the  project  He  therefore  acted  with  more  lit 
and  address.  He  labored  to  t^e  utmost  to  ia- 
duce  the  President,  not  to  decide  himself  upon 
the  question  of  neutrality,  but  to  ccmvene  Ooo- 


*  For  ftToidliigiBtotakM,  I  4Mlan,  tiiat  Im  tU%  nd  te 
saoe6wllikSpuH«M.  laUnde  to  tha  pwaent  Vtoe-rMii*M* 
ot  tlM  Unit^  Btatat,w]ioiii  I  eooddw  m  th*  Mtteol 
saeret  mover  of  this  tytiem  of  W«r  acdbwt  EagUai  oi 
•Uluioe  oflS»nslTO  and  dofSMulTO  wtth  Fniwo;  ft  V**<* 
which  ikr  ftom  being  ftbendoiied  tai  la  my  opIaioB,  um 
poahed  with  more  zeal  than  erer.bj  the  Mine  pertf.  Hcbm 
all  their  eflbrta  to  ke^  the  coiutrj  disarmed,  to  depilT*  tkt 
gOTemment  of  the  pnblTe  confldenee,  and  to  eompd  It  bf 
khoee  means  to  break  anew  wtth  England,  In  obedieaee  it 
the  orders  of  Franee.  For  when  this  breach  Is  ooee  ■•*% 
thef  know  that  a  war  must  be  the  next  step,  and  tkM  As 
alliance  with  Fnmoe,  or  rather  subjeotkm  to  her  vaitf  ft* 
name  of  an  alliance,  follows  of  coane,and  these  goottaM 
would  rale  the  eoontij,  under  the  ordets  of  a  Prsadi  ■teto' 
ter,  as  is  now  actoaUj  the  case  in  HoBand.  I  ceariiir  tts 
letter  to  ICanle,  and  €K«et^  ehaiys  about  **a  ISBfaar  "^ 
dal  and  a  langnage  ooofidenttal,"  Joined  to  ^  gi^siiH"^ 
of  this  gentlemaB'S  aoBdMt,  and  ttie  book  of  MsMd^ 
Monroe,  as  tell  prooft  that  mj  optakuL  It  weD  *•*•*»- 

t  These  two  men  wen  Jefllsnon  aad  Hsiafltiia  1m 
first  WM  for  war,  the  Moond  for  aaaUaUlj^-iiifi^^r** 
tSPueK 
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mn^  and  w§&t  the  dedMon  to  them.  Why  ? 
BeoamM  it  wm  known  that  a  popular  hody, 
like  CoDgreM,  was  hifinitely  more  soBceptible 
of  enthoeiaem,  more  easily  wrought  on  bj 
management  and  intrigne,  more  obnoxioiis  to 
the  influence  of  popmar  clamor,  mobs,  and 
Tonal  presses,  than  the  oool  ddiberatiye  ooon- 
dls  of  the  Proddent.  It  was  also  known,  that 
hi  case  of  a  referenoe  to  Oongress,  the  neutral 
^stem  would  lose  the  tAd  of  its  author's  talents, 
who  was  precluded  by  his  official  station  for  a 
seat  in  that  body.  To  this  point  then  the  au- 
thor of  the  war  system  directed  his  fbroe.  He 
labored  to  oonyince  the  President,  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  to  decide  the  question  of 
neutrality ;  but  to  Oongress,  to  whom  the  con- 
stitution required  to  be  referred ;  and  in  this 
eflbrt  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  aided  to  the 
utmost,  by  that  description  of  people,  who  haye 
since  that  tune  omitted  no  opportunity  in  their 
power,  of  hurrying  us  into  a  war  against  Eng- 

Fortunately,  howeyer,  the  President  saw  and 
ayoided  the  snare.  His  sound  iudgment  and 
peuetrating  discernment  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceiye  all  rae  haiards  <^  such  a  referenoe:  his 
good  sense  preyented  him  from  entertaining  a 
mbt,  about  his  constitutional  power  to  decide 
this  question,  and  his  firmness  enabled  him  to 
make  and  support  the  decision.  The  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  accordingly  appeared. 

It  no  sooner  made  its  appearance,  than  the 
war-party  and  their  chief  raised  an  outcry 
against  it,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  French  minister,  Gtenet,  who  ar- 
riyed  soon  after,  remonstrated;  the  popular 
societies  formed  under  his  auspices  published 
resohitions,  and  the  yenal  presses,  the  principal 
of  which  *  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  author  of  the  war  system,  poured  forth 
abuse  against  the  nroclamation  of  neutriUity, 
the  minister  who  adyised  it,  and  the  President 
by  whom  it  was  issued.  In  short,  Mr.  Ohair- 
maa,  no  expedient  which  disappointed  intrigue 
and  an  artfdl,  enraged  spirit  of  party  could 
deyise,  was  omitted,  for  raising  an  uniyersal 
popular  indignation  against  this  proclamation 
of  neutrality,  and  for  preparing  Oongress  to 
condemn  and  reyerse  it.  The  changes  were 
rung  from  town  to  town,  from  State  to  State, 
and  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  on 
pusillanimity,  on  national  d^adation,  on  in- 
gratitude to  France,  on  seryUe  submission  to 
England ;  and  this  proclamation  was  furiously 
assailed,  with  the  yery*same  weapons  which  we 
haye  since  seen  employed  against  the  British 
treaty.  Justly  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same 
system  of  neutrality. 

The  ^orts  of  tiSie  friends  of  war  and  their 
chief  were,  howeyer,  unayailing.  The  people 
of  America,  indeed,  felt  a  warm  and  almost  en- 


*  TiM  NtittoBAl  CkMtto,  whoM  editor,  PblUp  FremeM,  wm 
s  MBfldAiitial  detk  of  Mr.  Jeibnoa.  TUb  ]Mp«r  wm  a« 
vtftMe  of  an  tlie  sort  Tlolaat  attiMdv  agyftft  tlM  prodnu- 


tiiusiastic  partiality  for  France,  whom  they  con- 
ridered  as  contending  for  liberty,  and  on  this 
partiality  the  party  founded  strong  hopes  of 
success.  But  tne  good  sense  of  the  people  en- 
abled them  to  discern,  that  whateyer  might  be 
their  wishes  for  the  success  of  France,  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  country  lay  in  preserving 
peace;  and  they  gave  throughout  the  Union, 
the  most  unequiyocal  proofs  of  approlwtion,  to 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality.  When  Oon- 
gress met  this  sentiment  had  become  so  strong 
and  uniyersal,  that  the  war-party  did  not  dare 
to  oppose  it.  The  nroclamation  was  approved 
of  by  Oongress,  ana  the  party  and  their  chief 
once  more  had  a  hook  put  into  their  nose. 

Though  a  second  time  dis^pointed  they  did 
not,  however,  lose  courage,  nor  abandon  their 
schemes.  But  as  a  system  of  neutrality  had 
now  been  adopted,  it  was  too  late  to  talk  of 
war ;  and  the  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  ex- 
plain this  neutrality  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
render  it  in  etkct  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
a  state  of  hostility  against  England.  This  was 
attempted  accordingly ;  but  as  the  author  of  the 
war-system  held  an  official  station  in  the  execu- 
tive department  he  could  not  openly  appear  in 
the  attempt  The  French  minister  came  for- 
ward and  advanced  the  pretensions,  which  it 
was  the  part  of  the  other  personage  to  second 
and  support,  in  the  President's  council.  A 
right  was  claimed  on  the  part  of  France,  to 
arm,  fit  and  oommisnon  sMps  of  war  in  our 
ports;  to. exclude  British  ships  of  war,  under 
pretences  which  would  have  applied  to  everj 
possible  case;  to  enlist  crews  among  bur  citi- 
zens; to  raise  armies  in  our  count^;  and  to 
preclude  our  courts  of  Justice  from  all  cogni- 
zance of  prizesu  taken  and  brought  in  by  vessels 
acting  under  French  commissions.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  France,  that  we  ought  to 
resist  by  force  the  right  claimed  by  England, 
and  clearly  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  take  the  goods  of  her  enemies  when  found 
on  board  of  our  neutral  vessels.  It  requires  no 
discernment,  Mr.  Ohairman,  to  see  thieit  these 
pretensions,  had  they  been  agreed  to,  would 
have  placed  the  direction  of  our  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  France,  and  must  instantiy  have  in- 
duced a  state  of  war  between  us  and  England. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  war-party; 
and  tl^erefore,  as  every  body  recollects,  they 
aided  and  supported  the  French  minister,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power.  These  pretensions, 
indeed,  were  repelled  by  the  President,  who 
adopted  a  system  wholly  different,  a  system  of 
national  independence  and  fSEur  neutrdity ;  but 
it  is  well  known  to  have  been  adopted  contrary 
to  the  opinion,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts,  of  the 
chief  of  this  party.  When  it  was  adopted  he 
did  indeed  defend  it,  in  his  official  character; 
but  he  has  taken  care  to  declare  *  his  abhor- 
rence of  it,  and  the  French  minister  did  not  fidl 
to  accuse  him  of  duplicity,  for  having  written 

•Intli«l«ttertolfanto,wktr«li«  tdgiMtiMt  this  rtftf 
BftUm,  M  ft  i78t«iii  of  Ingratltade  and  U^mtlot  to  FnaMb 
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offidally  in  iu  defence.  *  While  offidaUj  de- 
fended by  their  chief^  the  party  themeelvee  as- 
sailed it  with  the  most  pMBrseyering  yiolenoe. 
The  harangners  ezolaimedf  the  Mlf-created 
societies  paaeed  resolations,  the  presses,  devoted 
to  the  party  teemed  with  abuse,  and  that  in 
particular  which  was  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  chief^  ponred  forth  one  continued 
torrent  of  yirulent  invective.  Afraid  to  attack 
the  head  of  the  executive  department  himself; 
whose  tried  virtne,  whose  i^lendid  services, 
whose  great  and  well  earned  popularity,  could 
not  £ul  to  rouse  the  public  indignation,  against 
any  who  might  impeach  the  purity  oi  his  con- 
duct, all  the  shafts  were  levelled  at  the  counsel- 
lor by  whose  advice  the  system  was  supposed 
to  have  been  adopted,  and  by  whose  talents  it 
was  ably  supported.  It  was  every  where  de- 
clared, and  every  where  most  industriously 
propagated,  that  this  person  had  enslaved  the 
mind  of  the  President,  and  misled  his  judg- 
ment. Every  where,  by  every  press  and  every 
club,  was  this'  person  branded  as  a  speculator, 
a  thief^  a  plunderer  oi  the  puUic  treasury 
which  was  under  his  superintendence,  a  wretch 
in  the  pay  of  England,  in  fine  the  most  profli- 
gate of  traitors,  and  the  most  dangerous  of 
public  enemies.  These  calumnies,  asserted 
within  these  walls,  circulated  by  members  of 
this  House,  were  industriously  wafted  from 
State  to  State,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhehn- 
ing  with  obloquy  and  public  hatred  the  author 
and  prop  of  the  neutral  system,  as  an  essential 
step  towards  the  destruction  of  4he  ^stem 
itself.  When  the  public  mind  was  thought  to 
be  sufficiently  prepared,  a  direct  attack  was 
made  on  him  in  this  House,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  him  from  office,  so  that  the  P^^dent, 
deprived  of  his  counsels,  might  the  more  easily 
be  brought  to  concur  in  the  designs  of  the  war 
party  and  of  France.  The  charges  before  cir- 
culated in  a  vague  and  indirect  &rm,  were  re- 
duced to  a  specific  accusation,  and  brought  be- 
fore this  House,  as  the  grounds  of  a  vote  of  im- 
peachment. But  although  the  party  had  met 
with  some  success,  while  they  confined  them- 
selves to  their  strong  hold,  to  the  **  Ambiguas 
in  vulgam  spargere  voces  "  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  beginning  of  my  observations,  yet  when 
they  ventured  to  fight  on  the  open  plain  of  fact 
and  proof;  they  were  totally  routed ;  when  their 
vague  calunmies  assumed  the  shape  of  resolu- 
tions, they  were  easily  reftited.  Every  charge 
was  repelled  by  a  vast  minority  oi  this  House ; 
and  the  wise  and  virtuous  statesman  to  whom 
his  country  is  so  much  indebted,  rising  trium- 
phant from  the  contest,  established  his  fiune 
and  his  system  on  a  basis  more  solid  than  ever: 
Like  some  mighty  oak,  whose  roots  are  more 
strongly  fixed,  and  new  vigor  added  to  its 
^wth,  by  those  storms  which  seem  to  threaten 
Its  overthrow. 


•  See  G«ners  letter  to  Mr.  Jeffmon,  of  September  16, 
1798.  peceeTO  end  78,  of  the  printed 


Thus  the  war  party  were  agaia  disoondlted; 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  effcurtSy  aided  bytiie 
efforts  of  the  French  minister,  a  system  of  £ur 
and  impartial  neutrality,  calculated  to  prasem 
justice  to  all.  and  keep  peace  wkh  all,  was  oqq- 
pletely  established. 

Thou|^  beaten  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  tlM^r 
were  not  subdued;  nor  could  they  be  indaoed 
to  relinquish  their  fitvorite  object,  of  war  and 
alliance.  They  waited  fot  a  favorable  opporti- 
nity  of  renewing  the  attack,  and  that  opporto- 
nity  the  uigust  aggreesioiis  of  England  on  oar 
trade  too  soon  sujmlied.  Theae  aggreaaiooi, 
joined  to  the  remembrance  of  our  fonner  eoa- 
test  with  that  power,  and  the  resentments  le- 
maining  from  her  fonner  uDJuries,  raised  aflame 
oi  indignation  throughout  the  country,  whieh 
pervaded  all  classes  imd  distinctions  of  peopkL 
and  prepared  the  public  mind  for  measaieB  of 
hostility.  The  occasion  was  seised  by  the  wir 
party,' and  used  with  an  activity  and  seal  wlaA 
gave  them  the  fairest  proq)ects  <^  success.  The 
attempts  were  not  diiect ;  because  in  that  can 
the  pe(^le  might  have  been  brought  to  le- 
fleet. 

The  mat  ol^ect  then,  as  before,  was  war 
against  England,  and  alliainoe  with  France;  hd 
not  one  word  was  said  about  war  or  alliaiwe— 
words  which  mi|^t  have  created  alurm,  aad 
given  rise  to  hesitation.  But  measures  were 
proposed,  the  direct  and  inevitable  tendenojof 
which  was  to  widen  the  breach  with  En^gjaod, 
and  inflame  the  two  countries  more  and  vam 
against  each  other.  Theee  measures  aseiiined 
various  shapes,  to  suit  the  fe^gs  and  cateh 
the  passions  of  particular  individuals  or  elaflses 
of  men,  and  were  urged  with  unremitting  seal, 
and  inde&tigable  industry.  Sometimes  oob^ 
mercial  restrictions  <m  the  trade  of  Engbad 
were  attempted;  sometimes  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  to  be  cut  off;  aad 
sometimes  confiscation  and  sequestration  were 
resorted  to.  Many  of  our  best  citixens,  and  tlie 
firmest  friends  to  peace  and  neutrality,  were 
impelled  by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  aad 
the  insinuations  of  this  party,  to  fovor  and  even 
propose  or  advocate  these  measures;  and  notlh 
ing  was  omitted  to  raise  a  storm  of  popular  re- 
sentment and  public  odium,  against  all  those 
who  had  the  firmness  to  withstand  than.  To 
speak  of  negotiation  was  branded  as  paaBa- 
nmiity ;  to  speak  of  attempts  at  amicable  ad- 
justment, was  pronounced  to  be  littie  aboriof 
treason.  Gentlemen  for  their  of^iositioa  to 
these  hostile  measures,  "Vf  ere  stignuUased  on  tbis 
floor  as  the  agents  of  En^^and:  mobs  were 
hired  to  bum  uiem  in  effigy  in  varioos  towns 
in  the  Union ;  the  presses  devoted  to  the  war 
party  assailed  them  with  continued  voUejs  of 
calumny;  their  names  were  coupled  with  eyeiy 
disgraceful  epithet,  with  every  vile  aocuaatioa; 
in  the  toasts  of  dubs,  and  the  reeolutiiHis  of  so- 
cieties; and  finally  by  all  these  means,  aided 
by  the  continued  aggressions  of  En^and,  an 
universal  flame  was  excited  in  the  coantiy,  aad 
the  party  saw  itNlf  i^Mroaoh  to  the 
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cf  its  triumph  oyer  tbe  system  of  peftoe  and 
aeutrality. 

When  the  oonntrj  wtm  thus  on  the  point  of 
rtB^ing  down  the  precipice,  the  President  of 
the  United  Ststes^  aestined  so  often  to  become 
its  savionr,  again  stretched  ont  his  paternal 
hand,  and  prevented  the  UH,  Interpc^g  the 
powers  of  his  office,  and  his  nnhonnded  personal 
popokurity,  between  the  legislatnre  and  the  gnlf 
•t  the  verj  brink  of  which  it  had  almost  ar-- 
rired,  .he  arrested  its  career,  and  a£Ebrded  the 
eonntrj  time  to  recover  fixnn  its  delirinm.  He 
sent  an  envoj  extraordinarfi  to  make  one  fur- 
ther attempt  at  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our 
differences  with  £n|^d,  before  we  dKwld  re- 
solve to  terminate  them  by  the  sword ;  and  bj 
this  step  he  again  broke  the  measures  of  the 
war-paity. 

Thdr  rage  was  proportioned  to  their  disap- 
pointment, imd  it  hurried  them  into  the  most 
niri<9is  invectives  against  the  President,  against 
the  envoy,  and  against  all  who  were  understood 
to  fl&vor  the  measure.  Every  body  remembers^ 
Mr.  Ch^muuL  how  they  accused  this  envoy  <h 
beinff  a  tool  of  the  British  ministry,  an  enemy 
to  liberty,  and  even  an  opposer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  country.  £very  body  remem- 
Ders  what  damors  were  raised  about  the  un- 
constitutionality of  his  appointment ;  how  the 
olnbs  toasted,  the  orators  harangued,  and  the 
societies  resdved.  Every  body  remembers 
how  all  the  presses  under  the  influence  of  this 
party  loudly  alleged,  that  the  friends  of  the 
neffotiation  were  a  faction  devoted  to  England, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
sending  the  envoy,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  faction.  Every  one  remembers 
bow  the  leaders  of  ^is  party  did  not  refrun 
from  repeating  these  accusations  within  ihe 
walls  of  this  House,  and  even  on  this  floor.  It 
was  in  vahi  that  the  friends  of  the  measure, 
and  of  peace,  spoke  to  them  in  language  like 
tikis:  "Let  this  attempt  at  negotiation  be  madcL 
«nd  if  it  fails,  we  will  join  yon  in  war.  Bhould 
England  refuse  to  do  us  justice,  when  thus 
peaceably  f^plied  to,  we  wUl  join  you  in  every 
measure  of  compulsion.  We  consider  this  as 
the  last  effort  at  negotiation ;  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent has  announced  it  in  his  message  for  nom- 
inating the  envoy."  No  I  These  gentlemen 
now  so  peaceable,  when  France  repels  with 
contempt  two  successive  efforts  at  negotiation, 
and  meets  all  our  advances  by  new  measures 
of  ho^itv,  could  then  be  satufied  with  noth- 
ing leco,  than  immediate  measures  of  coercion 
and  irritation  against  Endand.  A  single  attempt 
to  negotiate  they  reprobated  as  pusillanimity, 
and  the  very  idea  of  a  compromise  they  treated 
as  a  surrender  of  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
oonntry. 

When  the  envov  arrived,  and  presented  a 
memorial  stating  aU  our  daims,  and  urging  sat- 
isfoction,  but  urging  in  the  usual  forms  of  di- 
plomatic civility,  these  forms  were  convei  ted 
into  a  cause  of  accusation,  a  most  violent  out- 
cry was  raised  against  this  civility,  by  the  very 


gentlemen  who  now  proclaim  their  unbounded 
and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  miniBter  to  France,  who  in  his 
first  address  to  the  Oovemment  of  that  Repub- 
lic, assured  it  sdemnly  and  publicly,  that  thii 
country  was  ready  to  submit  cheerfully,  to  any 
infractions  of  its  treaties  or  violation  of  its 
rights,  which  France  might  think  it  for  her  own 
advantage  to  comndt  I  *  Whence  this  strange 
inccmristency,  but  from  an  eager  desire  of  war 
against  Englanil,  and  a  blind,  servile  devoted- 
ness  to  France  ?  And  will  gentiemen  after  all 
this  deny,  that  the  whole  scope  oi  the  meas- 
ures, the  whole  drift  oi  the  system  of  their 
party,  has  been  war  against  England  and  alli- 
ance with  France  ? 

The  envoy,  however,  continued  to  ne^tiate, 
and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  an- 
cient differences  were  acUusted,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  for  amity  in  fhture.  No  sooner  did 
the  treaty  arrive  in  the  country,  than  every 
artifice  was  lued  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
and  excite  against  it  the  popular  prejudices. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  defeat  it  in  the  Senate, 
and  when  ratified  by  that  body,  it  was  attacked 
by  every  coffee-house  politician  of  the  party, 
before  it  was  published,  by  all  their  presses, 
and  by  the  resolutions  of  all  the  clubs.  When 
made  public,  the  most  unheard  of  means  were 
tued  to  overwhelm  it  with  general  odium,  to 
raise  an  universal  cry  against  it,  and  deter  the 
President  from  giving  it  his  sanction.  In  every 
town  mobs  were  assemUed,  under  the  more  re- 
spectable name  of  town-meetings;  those  of  a 
different  opinion  were  silenced  by  clamor,  in- 
timidated by  threats,  or  actually  driven  away 
by  vi(^ence;  and  all  opposition  or  discussion 
being  thus  prevented,  these  assemblsffes  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  men  were  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  by  acclamation,  for  resolutions  which 
they  were  Incapable  of  understanding,  and 
could  not  even  hear. 

Thus  the  appearance  of  a  formidable  popular 
rising  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  was  ex- 
Mbitod,  and  the  frenzf  caught  It  spread 
wider  and  wider,  and  aided  by  various  auxiliary 
passions,  drew  into  its  vortex  great  masses  of 
the  best  citizens.  The  countiy  again  seemed 
on  the  point  of  rushing  down  the  precipice ;  but 
fortunately  its  guar£an  genius  yet  presided 
over  its  affairs.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  again  placed  himself  in  the  breach,  and 
received  on  his  buckler  all  the  strokes  aimed 
at  the  happiness  of  his  country.  He  spoke  to 
the  people ;  they  hesrd  the  voice  of  their  father ; 
they  listened  and  became  calm.  He  ratified  the 
treaty;  and  the  people  said,  "It  is  done,  and 
must  it  not  be  supported?  "  He  has  done  it, 
and  is  it  not  right?  They  listened  and  were 
appeased,  they  road  and  were  ccmvinced,  they 
discovered  their  first  errors,  acknowledged  and 
renounced  them. 

•  8m  Mr.  MonrM'ft  book,  pH««  IS  utd  S4,  SB^  whoro  this 
doeUnttoB  ii  Mknowledgtd  and  Jvftffltd.-^«tftor  ^  tt« 
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Bat  not  80  the  par^  whose  object  was  war 
against  England,  at  aU  events.  Thej  saw  in 
this  treaty  the  death  of  th^  hopes,  the  final 
frostration  of  all  their  projects ;  far  this  treaty 
took  away  all  cause  of  qoarrel  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  they  ree^ved  to  make  one  grand 
effort  for  its  destmotion,  which,  being  aooom- 
plished,  tfll  the  ancient  disputes  would  be  rein- 
stated,  with  new  aggravation;  and  a  rapture 
would  be  rendered  hy  so  much  the  more  certain 
as  there  could  he  no  faith  in  any  new  tuoGom- 
modation.  To  this  object,  they  Imt  th^r  whc^ 
force,  and  this  House  was  the  place  chosen  for 
the  attack.  When  the  treaty  came  before  this 
House  to  be  carried  into  ef&ct,  doctrines  new 
to  the  constitution,  and  incomparable  with  its 
existence  were  introduced,  in  <»^er  to  destroy 
it  The  treaty-making  power  was  attempted 
to  be  rendered  subject  to  the  c(mtrol  of  this 
House ;  as  the  power  of  appointing  foreign  min- 
isters was  now  attemptea  to  be  rendered  sab- 
Ject.  The  treaty  was  attacked  through  the 
sides  of  the  constitution ;  a  war  was  sought  by 
the  overthrow  of  our  government,  and  the  vio- 
lation of  our  plighted  faith.  But  a  firm  re- 
sistance was  ffiven  to  these  attempts.  Enhght- 
ened  discussions  spread  the  truth  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Warned  by  the  errors  into 
which  they  had  before  been  drawn,  and  roused 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger^  they  rose  in 
their  might^  and  the  party  was  dismayed;  they 
spoke  and  it  trembled;  they  put  forth  theh: 
hand  and  touched  it,  and  it  sunk  to  the  eartii. 

Thus  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  the  projects 
of  these  gentlemen  confounded.  Thus  again 
were  they  prevented  fh>m  effectinff  their  par- 
pose,  so  much  desired,  of  driving  Uiis  country 
into  war  with  England  and  the  firatemal  em- 
braces, of  France. 

The  remaining  histoiy  is  known.  The 
French  under  [Hretezts  so  nivolous  that  not  one 
gentleman  on  this  floor  has  been  found  hardy 
enough  to  defend  them,  have  quarrelled  with 
us  on  account  of  this  treaty;  because  byter- 
minatinff  our  differences  with  England,  it  cuts 
off!  all  hopes  of  our  being  drawn  into  war 
agiunst  her.  In  this  quarrel  France  proceeded, 
avowedly,  on  the  ground  of  our  being  a  divided 
people,  opposed  to  our  own  government,  and 
attached  to  her,  rep^  all  our  amicable  ad- 
vances, meets  them  with  new  ii^juries,  and 
declares  that  before  she  will  listen  to  us  we 
must  tread  back  all  our  stqis,  reverse  our  wh<de 
system  of  policy,  break  our  treaty  with  in- 
land, and  admit  her  own  construction  of  her 
treaty  with  us.  In  this  critical  and  alarmimr 
situation  of  affairs,  the  same  description  of 
persons,  the  same  individuals  even,  who  so  per- 
severingly  attempted  to  bring  us  into  the  war 
against  England,  according  to  the  views  of 
Immce,  who  have  so  xanS)Tmij  and  with  so 


much  leal  supported  all  the  pretensioDs  of 
France,  now  come  forward  and  make  a  direct 
attack  on  the  Executive,  tiie  tendency  of  whkdb 
necessarily  is  to  divide  it  from  tins  Hobscl 
when  there  Is  the  utmost  need  of  union,  sm 
withdraw  from  it  the  confidence  of  tiie  people, 
when  that  confidence  is  more  than  ever  easen- 
daL  What  is  this  but  a  contlnuatioa  of  the 
same  system  ?  And  are  we  to  be  blamed  for 
seeii^  in  this  attempt  a  new  efibrt,  to  throw 
this  country  into  the  arms  Gi  France,  by  ren- 
dering the  government  unable  to  resist  her ;  by 
forcing  it  from  weakness  to  submit  to  her  muh 
dates;  to  break  in  obedience  to  them,  its  tres^ 
with  £n£^d,  and  substitute  in  its  i^aee  sn 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  her  f 

If  this  be  not  the  object  of  gentlemen ;  if  it  be 
not  their  intention  thus  to  serve  their  ooontiy 
by  reducing  it  to  the  situation  ci  Hdland,  bow 
are  we  to  reconcile  their  present  with  their 
fOTmer  conduct ;  their  eagerness  for  hostile 
measures  formerly,  with  their  tame  submiiiiTe 
spirit  now ;  their  zealous  <^poation  to  ev^ 
thine  like  negotiation  formerly,  with  their 
equally  xealous  opposition  to  every  thing  like 
resistance  now?  If  this  be  not  their  sTstem, 
then  all  that  I  can  say  about  their  present  met- 
sures,  contrasted  with  those  pursued  by  them 
on  a  former  occadon,  about  iheir  former  eager- 
ness for  alliance,  with  one  fc^^gn  nation,  and 
war  with  another,  contrasted  wiui  their  preeent 
declamations  against  all  sorts  of  forei^  con- 
nexions or  intercourse,  is  to  exdaim.  in  the  ekh 
qaent  language  of  the  gentleman  mm  Peno- 
sylvania,  that  those  measures  form  the  last  kef 
of  that  book,  wherein  are  written  the  ineon- 
sistMides  of  party. 

Whether  this  system  of  war  and  sDiBnce, 
this  system  of  fraternity  with  France  sodi  a 
the  Dutch  now  enioy,  and  hostility  under  her 
orders  against  all  her  enemies ;  this  system  lo 
steadily  pursued,  but  so  often  defeated,  ehiU 
now  at  length  begin  to  triumph,  I  consider  u 
the  question  now  to  be  deci^ted.  It  is  now  to 
be  decided  whether  an  imp<»rtant  step  shsB  be 
taken,  towards  compelling  our  govenmest 
through  debility  to  submit  implicitly  to  FraM 
towards  laying  this  country  bound  hand  and 
foot  at  the  feet  of  that  hvighty  domineeriBg 
nation.  To  take  this  step,  to  oommenoe  the 
triumph  of  the  fraternal  ^stem,  I  take  to  be 
the  object  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  tendency,  d 
the  inroad  on  the  executive  power  attempted 
by  this  amendment  H«ice  it  is  that  I  oppoee 
it  with  the  wannest  zeal,  and  with  aU  my 
might;  and  if  my  (^position  shall  ocmtiiboto 
in  the  smallest  degree  to  its  defeat,  1  shall 
neitiier  reoret  the  time  I  have  occtqued,  oor 
apologise  for  the  trouble  I  have  given  to  the 
committee. 
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THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET. 

T&OMAB  Addis  Emiot,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  nineteenth  centorj,  vas  a 
natiye  of  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1764.  His  Cither,  Robert  Emmet,  was 
ft  phjridan  of  respectable  standing,  and  his  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of  superior  inteUect 
and  aooomplishments.  At  an  earlj  period  of  life,  ICr.  Emmet  was  designed  for  the  profession 
d  medicine,  and  with  that  yiew  was  phiced  in  the  Universitj  of  Dublin,  and  sabseqnently  at 
the  medical  school  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland;  from  which  institution  he  graduated,  a  doctor  of 
phjsic,  in  1784.  Among  his  fellow  students  here,  were  Doctor  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  since 
celebrated  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  research  in  America;  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Doctor 
Sogers,  of  New  York,  and  Caspar  Wistar,  of  Philadelphia. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Emmet  employed  himself  very  industriously.  He  wrote  a  medical 
iheffls  in  Latin  at  the  time  of  taking  his  degree,  which  was  selected  for  its  merit,  and  publl^ed 
in  the  Thesaurus  Medicus,  by  Smellie,  the  distingui^ed  naturalist  The  disposition  of  his  mind, 
howeyer,  tended  to  forensic,  rather  than  to  medical  pursuits;  and  so  conspicuous  was  he  as  a 
speaker,  that  he  was  at  this  early  period  the  president  of  no  less  than  five  debating  societies. 
One  of  these  societies  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  politics,  literature,  metaphysics,  and  politi- 
cal economy. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Emmet,  on 
dosing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  visited  the  most  renowned  medical  schools  on  the  continent, 
and,  liter  travelling  through  Italy  and  Germany,  returned  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
mencing practice.  But  the  deatb  of  his  elder  brother,  Christopher  Temple  Emmet,  changed 
the  course  of  his  life.  This  brother  was  a  member  of  the  Iridi  bar,  and  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  first  men  of  Ireland.  The  vacancy  produced  by  his  death,  it  was  determined  Thomas  Addis 
should  occupy,  and  he  at  once  set  off  for  London,  where  he  commenced  study  in  the  Temple. 
Htt^  he  spent  two  years;  occadimally  attending  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he  often 
heard  Erskine  in  the  most  splendid  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  Returning  to  his  native  land,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1701,  and  comm^oed  practice  in  Dublin.  Soon  after,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jane  Patten. 

Mr*  Emmet  rose  immediately  to  a  conspicuous  place  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  rode  the  circuit 
with  Curran,  and  in  the  opini<m  of  many,  was  his  superior  in  talents,  legal  attainments,  and 
general  information.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  him  to  realise  his  hopes  of  legal  preferment 
The  ccmdition  of  his  country,  impoverished  by  the  cupidity  of  the  itoglish,  the  dark  and  cheer- 
less prospect  that  4^ned  upon  her  destinies,  engrossed  his  attention.  The  resources  and  indus- 
try of  Ireland  had  been  regarded  by  the  English  as  the  legitimate  oljects  of  their  unbounded 
derires,  and  the  policy  of  their  government  had  been  directed,  so  as  most  readily  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  the  more  aristocratic  and  favored  subjects  of  the  nation.  While  this  ui\just 
system  had  been  carried  out  until  it  appeared  to  be  the  primary  principle  of  the  government, 
the  progress  of  sodal  and  political  intelligence  brought  the  Irish  people  into  direct  collision  with 
the  anthority  of  Great  Britain. 
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It  was  during  this  period  of  Buffering  that  the  French  Berolntion  broke  out.  The  doetrines  of 
fireedom,  declared  in  that  moment  of  enthnaiasm,  met  with  a  read j  responae  from  thonaands  of 
Irishmen.  Thej  hailed  the  occasion  as  "the  daj-spring  oi  hope  and  freedcHn,"  diflPbnng  orer 
the  land  of  their  others,  a  silent,  but  enthnsiastio  expectation  of  deliverance.  The  Socteties  of  • 
United  Irishmen,  which  had  been  farmed  in  1791,  to  repeal  the  Popery  laws,  to  extend  the 
right  of  snffirage  among  the  Oatholics,  and  to  work  other  reforms,  were  now  reTiyed,  under  t 
new  organization,  the  basis  oi  which  was  not  reform,  but  revolation.  They  were  establisked 
on  a  plan  of  secrecy.  There  was  '*  an  oath  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  Protestants  and  Gaih- 
olica— an  religions  sects,  forgot  their  prejudices,  and  nobly  rallied  xmder  one  eommon  standari 
AU  their  feelings,  wishes,  and  hopes,  were  for  Ireland.  Her  freedom  and  her  proq»eritj, 
claimed  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their  devotions.** 

In  1796,  Mr.  Emmet  joined  the  United  Irishmen,  and  soon  after  was  plaoed  in  thdr  chief 
executive  committee,  where  he  directed  all  his  ^ytrf^es  in  labors  of  the  most  disinterested  pstri- 
otism. 

In  1798,  the  revolutionary  (M'ganization  had  become  perfect  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  ad- 
herence of  the  people  to  its  principles  was  most  astonishing.  "Perfect  faith  every  where  pre- 
vailed,^ says  Haines.  "  Men  died  on  the  rack  and  expired  baieath  the  palna  of  torture,  and 
still  they  would  not  reveal  secrets  to  the  spies  and  ruffians  of  government**  At  this  time,  a 
military  committee  was  formed,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operations,  and  measures  were  tak^  to 
procure  dd  from  France.  Before  they  were  ready,  however,  to  declare  themselves  opeolj, 
their  intentions  were  discovered  by  the  British  Government,  through  the  treachery  d  ooe 
Thomas  Beynolds,  who  had  so  fiir  obtiuned  their  confidence  as  to  be  appointed  a  colonel  in  one 
of  their  regiments. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Emmet,  were  now  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  This  however  did  not  prevent  the  general  insurrection  which  Ibllowed  a  few  weda 
alter.  As  the  time  approached,  the  dreadfbl  notes  of  preparation  were  manif^  in  aD  parts  of 
the  country.  In  the  interior  the  peasantry  began  to  move  in  large  masses  to  some  central  pointa 
Kight  after  night  they  were  known  to  be  proceeding  along  unf^'equented  roads  to  their  places  of 
rendezvous. .  The  cabins  throughout  large  tracts  of  country,  were  either  deserted,  or  found  to 
contain  only  women  and  children.  The  lower  classes  that  were  in  the  habit  of  flocking  to  the 
cities  for  employment,  were  no  longer  to  be  found  in  their  usual  places  of  resort  A  geDeitl 
consternation  prevailed.  Even  the  measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  government  promieed  no 
security.  On  the  contrary,  from  their  arbitrary  and  despotic  character,  they  only  tended  to 
exasperate  the  spirit  of  disaffection.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  the  people  were  sent  to 
the  prisons,  until  they  could  contain  no  more.  Prison-ships  were  then  employed,  and  many  ot 
the  conspirators  were  informally  executed,  and  many  who  were  innocent  were  put  to  death  in  a 
summary  manner.  Deprived  of  their  chosen  leaders,  the  management  of  the  revolotiooarj 
councils  fell  into  the  hands  of  less  competent  men.  After  a  short  but  sanguinary  straggle,  and 
some  partial  successes  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
and  entirely  dispersed  at  the  action  on  Vinegar  Hill,  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Geo- 
eral  Lake,  and  in  a  short  time  afterward  the  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed.  A  Frendi  force  of 
about  eleven  hundred  men,  at  length  landed  at  Eillala,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ireland,  on  tie 
12th  of  August ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  in  leas  than  a  fortnight  they  surrendered  to  Lord  Con- 
wallis. 

During  his  confinement  in  Dublin  prison,  Mr.  Emmet  experienced  the  greatest  severity  from 
the  chief  JaUer.  In  speaking  of  this  portion  of  his  life,  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death,  Mr. 
Emmet  said,  that  '*  he  had  a  perfect  idea  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  as  the  jaOer  of  Napoleon.  He  w 
resembled  his  own  Jdler  in  a  thousand  particulars,  that  he  could  realize  and  believe  all  that  5a- 
poleon  had  dictated  on  the  unfeeling  and  ruffianly  deportment  of  the  governor  of  8t  Helena. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Emmet  was  the  only  member  of  his  family,  who  was  permitted  to  see  him,  and 
when  once  admitted  to  his  room,  declared  she  would  never  leave  it  but  with  her  husband.  Sb^ 
was  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the  prison  to  leave  him,  but  she  positively  ref^ised.  Force  wai 
not  used,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  event  of  her  leaving,  her  return  would  be  prevented ; 
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it  being  natnnl  enoogli  to  presume  that  an  epportonitj  of  looking  her  oat  would  soon  ooour. 
Bat  Bnoh  a  preeamption  was  ill  founded :  she  remained  in  the  room  for  twelve  months,  and  left 
it  but  onoe,  and  then  ander  pecaliar  droomstanoes.  Her  child,  then  at  Mr.  Emmet's  &Uier'8| 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  upon  f^pealing  to  the  jailer's  wifSd,  herself  a  mother,  she  was  pennitted 
to  depart  at  the  hoar  of  midi^ght,  and  the  next  night  at  the  same  hoar  was  suffered  to  return, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  jailer. 

In  the  Spring  of  1799,  Mr.  Enmiet  and  his  feUow  prisonsra  were  removed  to  Fort  George,  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Scotland,  on  Murray  Frith.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  daring  which 
time  he  wrote  a  portion  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1807.  From 
Scotland  Mr.  Emmet  went  to  the  continent,  where  he  readed  until  1804,  a  part  of  the  time  in 
Brussels  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  Paris.  Here  he  did  little  else  than  recover  lus  health  and  build 
up  his  strength,  which  had  been  greatly  shattered  during  his  protracted  confinement. 

In  October,  1804,  he  sailed  with  his  family  from  Bordeaux,  and  en  the  eleventh  of  the  follow- 
ing November,  arrived  at  New  York.  After  some  deliberation  between  the  two  professions,  of 
whidi  he  was  an  able  member,  he  determined  in  fkvor  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  He  now  selected  Ohio  as  his  future  home,  and  was  making 
preparations  to  remove  thence,  when  €K>vemor  George  Olinton,  hearing  of  his  intention,  sent 
for  him  and  advised  him  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  his  great  talents  would  command  pa- 
tronage. The  recent  death  of  Hamilton  had  left  a  vacancy  which  Mr.  Emmet  could  occupy. 
"Mr.  Emmet  replied  that  he  would  gladly  remain  in  New  York,  but  he  could  not  practise  with- 
out a  previous  study  of  three  years,  or  perhiqw  six,  in  order  to  become  a  counsellor  and  advocate, 
such  were  the  rules  of  court  adopted  in  New  York,  and  while  he  was  studying  law  his  family 
would  want  bread.  Governor  Clinton  told  him  not  to  be  discouraged ;  if  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  giving  him  a  license,  the  legislature  would  give  him  one  by  express  statute.  Mr.  Em- 
met changed  his  pkns  and  commenced  practice  in  New  York,  where  he  at  once  reached  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  profession. 

In  1807  he  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  and  became  identified  with  the  repubUoan  party. 
This  circumstance  deprived  him  of  many  of  his  clients;  but  his  ability,  learning  and  eloquence 
finallytiiumphed  over  party  feeling,  and  tbey  all  returned.  In  1812  he  was  app<Hnted  Attomeiy 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  following  anecdote  of  his  career  in  this  station  is  pre- 
served in  the  memoir  by  Haines: — **Mr.  Emmet  repaired  to  the  county  of  Chenango  to  try  an 
indictment  for  an  attempt  to  procure  the  vote  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  by  bribery  and 
corruption.  The  proceeding  excited  strong  party  feelings.  Elisha  Williams  and  Mr.  Foot| 
formerly  an  «^iinent  counsellor  and  advocate  residing  in  Albany,  were  opposed  to  him.  The 
latter  had  his  task  assigned  him-^he  was  to  brow-beat  Mr.  Emmet  In  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Emmef  s  promotion  to  the  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  the  reward  of  party  efforts,  and  that  in  conducting  this  prosecution,  he  was  doing 
homage  for  that  office.  He  gained  nothing  by  lus  assaults.  When  Mr.  Emmet  came  to  this  part 
of  his  speech,  he  stated  the  accusation  as  it  had  been  made  by  his  opponent,  and  replied,  4t  is 
false,  and  he  knew  it  The  office  which  I  have  the  h<mor  to  hold,  is  tiie  reward  of  useful  days 
and  sleepless  nights,  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  my  profession,  and  of  a  life  of 
wiq>otted  integrity— <;laims  and  qualifications  which  that  gentieman  can  never  put  forth  for  a^y 
office,  humble  or  exalted.' "  This  severity  afforded  a  salutary  lesson,  which  ever  after  secured 
hhn  a  respeotfhl  treatment  at  the  New  York  bar. 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Emmet,  by  Sullivan.  While  he  was  pursu- 
ing his  pn^iMsiim  of  counsellor  at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
Moustomed  to  carry  a  simple  eye-glass  loosely  in  his  hand,  which  he  frequentiy  applied  to  his 
•ye  when  addressing  the  court  or  jury.  On  one  occasion  in  the  year  1815,  when  opposed  to 
Ifr.  ^nkney,  of  Maryland,  this  gentieman  resorted  to  some  personalities  in  the  course  of  hia 
*i^gament  against  Mr.  Emmet  Bringing  his  eye-glass  to  his  eye,  Mr.  Emmet  thus  addressed  the 
court,  referring  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  who  had  lately  returned  from  a  foreign  mission :  ^^  May  it  please 
your  honors,  I  know  not  where  the  honorable  gentieman  learned  his  manners ;  but  if  in  his  late 
experience  at  foreign  courts,  he  obtained  them  there,  I  am  sure  he  could  have  kept  no  company ; 
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and  If  he  took  them  with  him,  it  it  a  great  pity  he  did  not  leare  them  there,**  whidi  reply,  de- 
liyered  with  a  aUg^t  brogoe,  was  yery  dbt^drt,^ 

Mr.  Emmet  oontinaed  hia  profeeaional  labora  imtil  the  time  of  hia  death.  EBa  devotion  to 
hoainen  waa  nnoeating.  Ucm  than  thirteen  houra  of  the  daj  were  oocapied  in  atnd j  and  in 
the  oflloe.  EQa  evenings  were  paned  in  the  inyeetigaAkm  ef  caaea;  and  he  vety  freqoaiitlj  ex* 
tended  hia  atadiea  ontil  after  the  hour  of  midnight  In  oovrt,  too,  he  waa  often  engaged  nntii 
a  late  hoar.  Thia  inoeaeant  tdl  he  waa  enabled  to  undergo  b j  hia  temperate  and  regular  habita. 
He  mixed  but  UtUe  with  the  ftahionable  worid,  and  rarely  appeared  at  public  enttt-tainmenta^ 

*VAa  an  advocate,**  aaya  one  of  hia  ootemponudei^  ^'Mr.Emmet  waa  nnrivaUed*  Thoron^ily 
imbned  idth  the  learning  of  hia  profeadon,  he  had  abo  made  himaeif  minntdy  acquainted  with 
the  political  hiatory  of  Europe.  For  many  yean  engaged  in  pditice,  and  on  terms  of  intimate 
interooorae  with  the  first  men  of  the  age,  he  waa  enabled  in  aid  of  hia  argoment,  to  giv«  the 
happiest  historical  iDostrationa,  and  drawing  on  hia  memory,  he  overwhelmed  hia  ant^ooists 
with  parallels  and  striking  contrasts,  which  they  were  not  competent  to  explain  or  r^>eL  The 
great  charms  of  Ids  eloqnence,  however,  consisted  in  his  eameatness  and  sfdendid  inugeiy. 
Logical,  dear  and  inrofonnd,  he  preaented  hia  argom^t  in  all  pointa  of  view.  Every  principle 
which  could  be  brought  in  fkvor  of  hia  dienta  waa  urged  to  the  uttermost  His  manner  waa 
deeply  impressive.  Ko  one  that  ever  heard  him  gpe^k  could  forget  hia  dignified,  but  earnest 
attitude,  his  forcible  and  unstudied  gestures,  obviously  q>ringing  from  the  impulse  <^  the  mo* 
ment;  his  powerful  and  expressive  vdce,  whose  very  tones  carded  oonvicticMi,  and  above  aD, 
that  noble  exhibition  of  passion,  imagination. and  reason;  all  combining  and  concentrating  in 
one  powerftd,  and  often  irresistible  appeal  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the  audience. 
Ko  orator  knew  better  how  to  enlist  his  hearers  on  the  ride  of  his  di^t,  or  to  avail  himself  of 
that  sympathetic  feding,  which  in  a  deeply  exdted  audience  ia  conmiunioated  from  boeom  to 
bosom,  unto  the  Jurors  themsdves,  yielding  to  the  infiuence,  find  a  justification  for  the  vodict 
they  determine  to  give,  in  the  glistttiing  eyes  and  exdted  countenances  of  the  aurrounding 
q>ectators.t 

In  the  year  1827,  at  the  October  term  of  the  OirouH  Oourtof  the  United  States,  Kr.  Enmiet 
waa  engaged  in  severd  important  cases,  among  whidi  were  the  cdebrated  Astor  cause,  invdving 
the  title  to  a  great  part  <^  Putnam  county.  New  YaA ;  the  trid  of  Lieutenant  Perdval,  on  * 
diarge  of  extortion,  and  the  case  of  the  Bdlors*  Snug  Harbor.  On  Wednesday,  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  while  attending  ihe  trid  <^  the  latter  cause,  he  was  setxed  with  an  apoplectio  fit, 
and  <»i  bdng  carried  hcnne,  expired  in  the  courae  of  the  Mowing  night 


THE  DEFEKCB  OF  WILLIAM  a  SMITH. 


This  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Emmet  in 
the  trid  <^  William  S.  Smith,  who  was  charged 
with  being  concerned  in  pr^MUing  a  military 
expedition,  set  on  foot  in  the  city  of  New  Yoric, 
and  intended  to  be  carried  on  against  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  in  South  America,  at  a  time 
when  peace  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain.! 


•  BnlltTtt'ft  TwaSBn  Lettoit  on  PnbUe  Chanetan. 

tBee  AdmiIoui  Annval  BaglitM',  fl>r  18t7-8-ff  toL  4, 
part  fl :  tad  tlM  Memoir  of  Thoniat  Addlf  Emmet,  hj  OhariM 
e.Helnot;  towblehtlioodltortalBdobtadlbr  tlio  mutarlal 
oCthtoikoteh. 

tThto  ozpoditloa  it  kaowm  m  MiramdaU  BnpsdUio^. 
▲  CMMnl  Moovnt  of  It  WM  piiblidMd  IB  Now  Tork  IB 1808. 


Gbntldcdt  of  thx  Jubt:  I  assume  it  as  a 
ftct,  which  cannot  be  denied,  and  which  is 
clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting these  proceedings,  as  wdl  as  from  the 
parties  who  appear  against  tiie  defendant,  tiiat 
this  is  emphatically  a  State  prosecution.  Im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  that  fi^  I  did  not 
think,  at  the  commencement  of  this  court,  thst 
it  would  have  become  my  duty,  during  its  dt- 
tlng,  to  address  a  Jury;  for  when  the  detedaat 
came  forward  kbA  averred  iq>on  oath,  that  he 
had  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  i^probation 
of  the  Executive ;  when  he  threw  aown  the 


The  trial  of  Mr.  Smith  took  place  in  the  Oroalt  Gout  of  the 
United  Stetea,  fcrtho  NowTeik  ])iatriot,te  9^^mikf^ 
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saontlet  of  investigation  on  that  point;  when 
Ae  indicated,  aa  we  witneasea,  bj  whom  he 
zneftnt  to  prove  his  aaaertion,  the  very  heads 
of  departments  themselves;  when  he  made  the 
utmoet  exertions  to  ^t>cjare  tlieir  attendance, 
mnd  avowed  his  intention  of  appealing  to  their 
oaths,  I  confess  I  believed  that  the  pnblio  pros- 
eoator  would  not  have  deemed  it  condnoive  to 
tlie  honor  of  his  caose,  or  the  exalted  character 
of  the  Executive  government,  to  urge  on  the 
trial  of  this  State  prosecution,  till  those  wit- 
neeses,  whose  presence  we  have  not  been  able 
to  procure,  and  whose  absence  is  attributed, 
irithout  contradiction,  and  upon  oath,  to  that 
-very  Executive,  had  come  in  and  deposed  as  to 
the  facts  alleged  in  the  defendant's  affidavit.    I 
thought  that  the  magnitude  of  those  considera- 
tions would  have  overpowered  the  littleness  of 
1^^  discussions;  ana  that  this  cause  would 
have  been  postponed  bj  ccnnmon  consent,  until 
it  could  be  brought  forward  with  all  its  dr- 
oomstances;  and  a  jury,  and  the  world  at  laige, 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  Judgment  of  the  na- 
ture and  Justice  of  this  prosecution.    But  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  pursue  a  different 
Une  of  conduct    We  are  forced  on  to  trial, 
without  the  benefit  of  our  whole  means  of  de- 
fence; our  witnesses  are  wilMly  absent;  our 
testimony  is  maimed  and  mutilated;  we  are 
tied  and  bound,  and  cast  into  Uie  furnace ;  but 
still  we  hope  that  you,  like  the  angel  of  GKkI, 
will  walk  with  us  through  the  fire. 

Ton,  gentlemen,  are  taken  from  the  mass  of 
jour  fellow-citixens ;  it  is,  jtherefore,  natural  to 
apprehend  that  you  may  be  influenced  by  those 
prcgudices   and  misconceptions^  which   have 
be^  disseminated  through  the  community; 
and  it  becomes  my  duty  to  endeavor  to  remove 
them.    Against  General  Miranda,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  I  have  heard  and  read 
some  malignant  calumnies,  which  only  could 
have   oriffmated  with  mean  and   mercenary 
beings,  who  never  yet  sacrificed  a  selfish  feel- 
ing to  a  public  principle ;  whose  hearts  never 
gympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  a  slave ;  nor 
swdled  with  the  mighty  hope  of  deUverinff  a 
nation.    The  district  attorney,  in  his  opening 
address  to  yon,  did  not  permit  himself  to  adopt 
those  calumnies  in  their  entire  extent ;  he  is 
incapable  of  doing  so,  for  his  sentiments  are 
liberal,  and  his  manners  mild.    Sufficient,  how- 
ever, fell  from  him,  to  give  to  them  somewhat 
of  color  and  countenance,  and  to  enlist  your 
passions  and  pr^udices  against  General  Mi- 
randa, and  all  concerned  in  his  expedition, 
among  whom  he  charges  the  defendant  with 
being   one.    In   particular,  I   remember,  he 
termed  Miranda  a  fugitive  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  characterized  the  olject  of  the  expe- 
diUon  as  something  audacious,  novel  and  dan- 
gerous.   It  has  often  struck  me,  gentlemen,  as 
matter  of  curious  observation,  how  speedily 
new  nations^  like  new-made  nobility  and  em- 
perors, a<^mre  the  cant  and  Jargon  of  their 
station.    Let  me  exemplify  this  observation,  by 
remarking,  that  here,  within  the  United  States, 
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which  scarcely  thirty  years  ago  were  colonies, 
engaged  in  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  purpose 
of  shaking  off  their  dependence  on  the  parent 
state,  the  attempt  to  free  a  colony  fh>m  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  its  mother  country,  is  called 
S^  audacious,  novel,  and  dangerous."  It  is  true, 
General  Miranda^s  attempt  is  daring,  and  if  you 
will,  audacious :  but  wherefore  is  it  novel  and 
dangerous.  Because  he,  a  private  individual, 
unaided  by  the  public  succor  of  any  state,  at- 
tempts to  liberate  South  America?  Thrasybn- 
lusl  expeller  of  the  thirty  tyrants  I  restorer  of 
Athenian  freedom  I  wherefore  are  you  named 
with  honor  in  the  records  of  history  ?  Because, 
while  a  fugitive  and  an  exile,  you  collected  to- 
flether  a  band  of  brave  ylventurers,  who  con- 
fided in  your  integrity  and  talents — ^because, 
without  the  acknowledged  assistance  of  any 
state  or  nation,  with  no  conunission  but  what 
you  derived  from  patriotism,  liberty  and  justice, 
you  marched  with  your  chosen  frienos,  and 
overthrew  the  tyranny  of  Sparta,  in  Uie  land 
that  gave  you  birth.  Nor  are  Argos  and  Thebes 
censured  for  having  afforded  you  refuge,  coun- 
tenance and  protection*  Nor  is  Ismenias,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Thebean  government,  ac- 
cused of  having  departed  from  the  duties  of  his 
station,  because  he  obeyed  the  impulse  of  be- 
nevolence and  compassion  towards  an  oppressed 
people,  and  gave  that  private  assistance  which 
he  could  not  publicly  avow. 

Of  General  Miranda  it  is  true  that  he  has 
been  a  wanderer  from  court  to  court,  like  Han- 
nibal, supplicating  assistance  for  his  country. 
He  served  in  Honda,  as  your  ally,  during  your 
revolutionary  war;  and  there,  from  beaming 
interested  in  your  contest,  from  contemplating 
the  prospects  that  were  opened  to  yon  by  the 
possession  of  independence,  he  first  conceived 
the  project  of  emancipating  South  America. 
From  your  own  altar  of  liberty  he  caught  the 
holy  flame,  which  has  since  inextinguishably 
burned  within  his  bosom;  which  hiu  driven 
him  from  his  home,  his  family,  his  social  cirde, 
and  domestic  endearments ;  which  has  marked 
and  checkered  his  past  life  with  misery  and 
misfortunes;  but  which  I  hope  will,  hereafter, 
make  him  the  illustrious  instrument  of  redeem- 
ing from  bondage  a  noble  country,  highly  fa- 
vored bv  nature,  but  desolated  by  man — a 
wretched  country,  in  which  the  blessings  of 
heaven  wither  before  the  touch  of  tyranny. 

When  the  armies  of  France  seemed  to  be  the 
vanguard  of  liberty  in  Europe,  we  find  Miranda 
among  her  most  distinguished  generals.  From 
the  rmers  of  that  republic  he  received  promises 
and  assurances  of  assistance  for  his  long-medi- 
tated project;  but  alas,  gentlemen,  the  promises 
and  assurances  of  governors  and  rulers  are  only 
calculated  to  deceive  those  who  confide  in  them 
to  their  ruin.  Spain,  having  made  peace  with 
France,  asked  for  the  sacrifice  of  Miranda;  and 
it  seems,  ^ntlemen,  that  when  two  nations  are 
at  peace,  if  one  of  them  asks  from  the  other 
for  tiie  sacrifice  of  an  individual,  the  demand  is 
irresistible.  Miranda  was  dragged  before  a  rev- 
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dutioiuury  tribunal ;  bat  that  bodr,  compos^ 
on  somewhat  of  Jury  principles,  feeling,  aa  I 
hope  everj  thing  partakinff  of  the  nature  of  a 
jorr  always  wifi  feel,  indignation  at  being 
made  the  instmment  of  such  an  abomination, 
loosed  and  liberated  the  devoted  viotim. 
From  France  he  passed  over  into  England ; 

But  to  hii  ooantrj  tamed  with  oeasdesS  p«in, 
And  dragged,  at  each  remore,  a  length'nuig  chain. 

In  England,  had  General  Miranda  oonsentod  to 
a  transfer  of  dominion  over  his  country,  and  to 
its  being  subjected  to  the  British  crown,  he 
might  have  arrived  to  the  highest  military 
honors  and  fortune:  but  this  man,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  being  a  p<^tical  intriguer,  rejected 
with  disgust  the  proposals  of  that  intriguing 
cabinet,  and  took  rel^  in  America— **  the 
world's  best  hope." 

Here,  having  soon  perceived  the  clouds  which 
were  gathering  in  our  hemisphere,  he  fondly 
hoped  that  the  storm  would  roll  towards  the 
Andes,  and  that  the  thunder  of  heaven  was  at 
length  about  to  burst  upon  Spanish  domination. 
With  what  assurances  or  promises,  with  what 
iMpes  or  expectations  he  left  our  shores,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  permitted  to  me  to  assert ;  but  if 
his  oinect  be  to  give  hiq>piness  to  the  wretched, 
nd  Hberty  to  1^  slave,  may  he  fulfil  for  his 
ooQotry  the  omen  that  is  contained  in  his  name 
— a  name  that  surely  indicates  no  common 
destiny.  For  in  whatever  clime  the  contest  is 
to  be  carried  on;  whoever  shall  be  the  op- 
pressor of  the  oppressed,  may  the  Almiffhty 
Lord  of  Hosts  strength^i  the  arms  of  those 
that  fight  for  the  freedom  of  their  native  land  I 
May  he  guide  them  in  their  counsels,  assist 
them  in  their  difficulties  comfort  them  in  their 
distresses,  and  give  tnem  victory  in  their 
battles! 

Respecting  the  character  of  the  defendant, 
Oolonel  Smith,  it  is  surely  unnecessary, 'gentle- 
men, for  me  to  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
He  is  an  old  revolutionary  officer,  that  fought 
under  the  eyes,  and  lived  m  the  family,  of  the 
illustrious  Washington,  whose  honoratdecertifi- 
cat^ds  he  bears,  as  the  monuments  of  his  fame. 
The  war  for  independence,  that  kindled  in  him 
and  (General  Miranda  the  same  love  of  liberty, 
by  its  consequences  connected  them  in  the 
strictest  friendship.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
floppose,  that  Oolonel  Smith  may  have  become 
•oqnainted  with  many  of  the  secret  wishes  and 
views  of  Miranda ;  but  for  whatever  part  he 
may  have  taken,  if,  in  truth,  he  has  taken  any 
part  in  promoting  the  expedition  of  which  you 
have  heard  so  much,  and  whatever  may  be 
your  verdict,  he  has  already  suffered  the  antici- 
pated punishment  of  removal  from  an  office, 
which,  to  an  exemplary  son,  brother,  parent 
husband,  and  frieno,  was  the  wAe  support  of 
himself  and  family. 

i  have  thought  it  neces?ary,  gentlemen,  to 
premise  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  unfavorable  impressions,  under 
which  you  may  have  hitherto  labored;  and 


also  because  I  trust  they  will  induce  yon  to 
scan,  with  a  severer  scrutiny,  any  allegaftaoni 
of  criminalitj  in  men,  whose  objects  aA  con- 
duct, even  as  imputed  to  them,  when  judged  of 
on  the  broad  and  uniyersal  principles  of  hoBaa 
rights,  of  morality  and  justice,  and  when  esti- 
mated by  their  tendency  to  promote  the  im- 
provement or  hi4>piness  of  mankind,  must 
i^pear  essentially  meritorious  and  honorsble. 

It  is  not,  however,  gentlemen,  ensluaively  on 
these  broad  and  universal  prindplea,  that  yoa 
are  required  to  decide  this  canse.  The  indict- 
ment rests  on  more  circumscribed  and  partial 
foundations,  which,  although  they  will  not  re- 
ceive equal  req>ect  from  the  w<Hid  at  laige,.ud 
will  probably  never  be  thought  of  by  posterity, 
must  still  be  submitted  to  your  peOTliar  atten- 
tion. The  indictment  is  framed  on  *  certain 
statute*  of  the  United  States,  concerning  which, 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  prdindnary  observa- 
tions. This  statute,  when  first  enacted,  was 
merely  temprntury,  and  for  a  very  short  don- 
tion.  The  attomey-geno^  in  his  opening, 
stated  the  present  to  be  the  first  trial  that  has 
taken  place  on  this  section  of  the  law,  and  that 
it  was  enacted  to  prevent  certain  enterprises  sel 
on  foot  by  M.  Genet,  at  that  time  the  Frendi 
minister,  in  favor  of  his  own  government.  A 
mmewhat  difibrent  history  of  Uie  law  has  been 
this  day  given,  by  which  it  would  i4>pear,  ^t 
expeditions,  similar  to  the  present,  were  not 
within  the  contemphition  of  the  legislature ;  it 
has  been  stated,  and  Ibelievecorrectly,  that  this 
law  was  made  with  a  view  to  certain  land  ex- 
peditions, then  forminf^  under  the  influence  of 
French  counsels^  withm  the  boundaries  c^  the 
United  States,  agamst  the  Floridaa.  And  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  words  of  the  act 
most  peculiarly  and  naturally  apply  to  military 
expeditions,  or  enterprises  by  land ;  neither  the 
word  maritime,  nor  any  other  subsititnte  for  k| 
having  gained  admission  into  the  law.  11^  how- 
ever, the  attomey-^eral^s  statement  be  cor- 
rect, and  that  this  temporary  statute  was 
directed  against  M.  (jenet,  let  the  idngnlar  cir- 
cumstance which  marks  this  trial,  be  *  beacon 
to  warn  political  men  against  the  nnnecessvy 
making  of  severe  laws,  from  temp<Nrary  or 
party  motives :  for  who  would  have  thcngi^t, 
when  this  clause  was  enacted,  in  the  vice  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Adams,  with  direct  hostilitv  to 
M.  Genet,  that  the  first  person  who  should  be 
tried  under  it,  would  be  the  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Adams;  and  that  the  first  judge,  who  shosdd 
preside  on  such  a  trial,  would  be  the  brother* 
m-law  of  M.  Genetl  And  while  I  hold  npthis 
strange  coincidence,  as  a  warning  to  statesmen 
against  the  abuse  of  temporary  power,  let  it  be 
a  caution  to  you  also,  gentlemen  of  the  Jniy, 
not  to  be  induced,  by  occasional  or  party  ftA- 
ii]g&  to  give  to  such  a  law  as  this  an  over- 
stramed  or  severe  construcUon ;  for  if  yon  do, 


*  The  statnte,  here  Telbned  to,  waa  paMed  Jaae  8,  lYH 
and  wat  entitled,  *•  JMl  •«(,  U  adttttton  to  an  aet  1^  tke  pan- 
tthment  ef  eertain  sriSMi  liMsat  the  United  Statsa.** 
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God  knows  how  soon  it  may  recoil  upon  jonr- 
selves. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  this  statute  is 
entitled  to  peeuliar  respect,  becanse  it  is  dedar- 
atorj  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  as  some  sen- 
tiiaents  of  that  kind  were  expressed  by  the 
court,  I  feel  inclined  to  treat  them  wiUi  the 
fpreatest  deference.  To  me,  however,  I  confess 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  statute  has  any  cha- 
racteristic of  a  declaratory  law :  it  is  tempo- 
rary and  penal ;  it  fixes  penalties  not  known  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  creating  crimes,  goes 
bejond  that  law ;  for  it  punishes  the  inchoate 
acta  of  parties,  and  almost  their  very  intentions, 
although  the  law  of  nations  confines  its  punibh- 
ments  to  actual  aggressions.  If  it  were  a  de- 
claratory law,  wherefore  should  it  be  limited  to 
a  temporary  duration  ?  The  law  of  nations  is 
nniyersal  and  perpetual;  the  fair  exposition  of 
its  meaning  should  be  so  likewise.  I  have 
shown  it  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetual ; 
neither  is  ituniversaL  What  civilized  btate  in 
the  world  has  a  statute  similar  to  this?  Eng- 
land has  acts  punishing  crimes  against  the  law 
of  nations,  but  none  in  its  nature  or  object 
analogous  to  this.  America  did  very  well  with- 
out so^  a  law,  until  a  temporary  circumstance, 
in  the  ebullition  of  party  contest,  ffave  it  birth ; 
and  then  Congress  seemed  to  feel  that  in  de- 
parting frc»n  th6  policy  of  other  states,  it  was 
making  a  dangerous  experiment ;  on  no  other 
principle  can  you  account  for  its  having  limited 
the  existence  of  the  law  to  so  short  a  period  as 
two  years.  Neither  is  this  statute  necessary 
for  enforcing  the  law  of  nations;  that  law  is 
MTt  of  the  common  law  of  England  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  any  man  oflfend  against  it, 
he  may  be  punished,  without  the  intervention 
of  this  statute. 

The  foregoing  observation  leads  me  to  notice 
an  argument  urged  yesterday,  by  the  leaiyied 
judge  from  Oonnecticut,  who  appears  at  this 
bar  as  a  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  He  t^ce- 
tiouslv  jumbled  t(^ther,  the  Medes,  the  Perses, 
the  ElamiteflL  the  Syrians,  the  Egyptians,  as  the 
persons  employed  in  Miranda^s  expedition ;  and 
having  contended  that  from  their  want  of  com- 
missions, they  might,  if  taken,  be  executed  by 
Spain  as  pirates,  he  necessarily  inferred  that 
they  were  also  indictable  under  this  statute. 
The  force  of  that  conclusion  does  not  strike  me ; 
for  I  can  easily  conceive  many  cases  of  piracy, 
which  do  not  flail  within  the  purview  of  this 
law.  Suppose  Congress  had  actually  dechired 
war  against  Spain ;  even  then  the  fitdng  out  of 
a  military  expedition  by  private  citizens,  with- 
out a  commission  from  government,  would  be 
piracy;  but  most  assurodly  it  would  be  no 
offence  against  this  act  From  his  argument, 
however,  I  should  draw  a  very  opposite  con- 
dosion,  and  urge  on  you,  gentlemen,  that  as 
ofiTenoes  against  the  law  of  nations  can  be  pun- 
ished both  at  home  and  abroad  without  the  in- 
tervention of  this  statute ;  as  they  are  punished 
in  every  other  country  without  the  existence  of 
any  similar  statute,  you  should  not  be  called 


upon  to  give  to  it  an  eluded  interpretation, 
under  pretence  of  enforcing  the  law  of  nations ; 
but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  carefhl  to  con- 
strue it  strictly  in  favor  of  the  accused :  pursu- 
ant to  the  acknowledged  principle,  that  all  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed. 

Before  you  proceed  to  a  minute  examination 
of  the  testimony  in  this  cause,  while  the  host  of 
witnesses  that  were  examined,  are  passing  in 
review  before  your  minds,  you  must  doubtless 
be  struck  with  the  immense  chasm  that  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  those  officers  of  government, 
and  other  persons,  whose  attendance  we  have 
fruitlessly  endeavored  to  procure.  Perhaps 
that  very  absence  renders  tnem  more  decisive 
witnesses  in  our  favor.  Tacitus,  the  Roman 
historian,  speaking  of  the  funeral  procession  of 
Junia,  a  noble  lady,  in  which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  her  country,  the  images  of  her  an- 
cestors were  displayed,  but  in  which,  from  com- 
pliment to  the  existing  government,  those  of 
Brutus  and  Oassius  were  studiously  kept  back, 
remarks  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pre-emi- 
nent above  the  rest,  from  the  verv  circumstance, 
that  their  images  were  not  to  be  seen.  So  in 
the  course  of  this  trial,  I  trust  you  will  feel  that 
the  most  pre-eminent  and  important  witnesses, 
those  which  in  this  State  prosecution  speak 
most  conclusively  to  your  consciences  as  honest 
men,  are  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  upon  whom  we  rested  that 
broad  defence^  by  which  we  were  willing  to 
abide  and  to  disclaim  any  minute  or  strict  con- 
structions of  the  law.  Now,  however,  that  we 
are  forced  to  take  refhge  within  Uiose  minute 
and  strict  constructions,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
keep  in  remembrance,  that  there  is  not  only  no 
moral  guilt  in  the  alleged  expedition,  with  a^ 
concern  in  which  we  are  charged;  but  that, 
when  iudged  of  by  those  unchangeable  princi- 
ples which  we  invoke,  it  is  entitled  to  umversal 
conmiendation ;  let  me  remind  you  that  we  are 
forced  to  answer  this  charge  at  the  present  mo- 
ment under  circumstances  of  very  peculiar 
hardship ;  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  those 
adversaries  of  every  description,  which  appear 
marshalled  against  us ;  and  let  me  call  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  appointed  as  you  are  to  be  a  bul- 
wark in  favor  of  the  virtuous  and  innocent,  to 
stand  for  them  between  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment ;  let  me  require  you  to  avail  yourselves 
of  that  unquestionable  riffht,.  which,  in  a  free 
country,  I  hope  a  Jury  wifi  always  possess,  and 
which  in  a  State  prosecution  I  hope  a  jury  will 
always  exercise,  of  deciding  in  criminal  cases, 
both  upon  the  law  and  fact.  Nor  will  your 
doing  so,  in  the  present  instance,  impose  upon 
you  any  very  difficult  task ;  for  no  complicated 
questions  of  law  can  now  arise.  There  is  only 
one  principle  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  construed  strictly,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  penalty's  being  inflicted  upon  any 
one,  who  has  not  offended  against  the  rigorous 
construcUon  of  the  law.  In  making  that  con- 
struction, gentlemen,  you  would  derive  no 
assistance  from  an  intimaiT^  ^>th  legal  learning; 
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ft  oorreot  knowledge  qf  ^roiir  mother  tongne  aad 
of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  w<»d8  and 
phraaes  nsed,  ia  amply  somoient  No  a^tndged 
oases  or  precedents  can  be  cited  as  to  the  inter- 

S rotation  of  this  act;  no  assistance  can  be 
erived  from  the  exposition  that  similar  laws 
may  have  heretofore  received :  for  no  similar 
law  exists  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The 
maxim,  that  penal  statntes  are  to  be  stricUy 
construed,  is  indiBpntable ;  nnder  the  guidance 
of  that  polar  principle  examine  the  act ;  apply 
the  evidence  to  eacn  of  its  danses ;  and  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  find  yourselves 
fbllv  competent  to  f<»rm  a  correct  decision,  as 
to  the  miming  and  a{q>lication  of  the  law,  with- 
out embarrassment,  or  difficulty. 

The  attorney-general,  in  his  opening  address, 
adopted  the  arranflement  whicn  a  perusal  of 
the  statute  naturaUy  suggests,  by  examining 
into  the  flActs  which  are  to  combine  together 
to  constitute  the  crime,  in  the  ord&t  in  which 
they  are  found  in  the  act  My  associates  have 
pursued  the  same  course ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  cannot  adopt  a  better  method  of  an- 
alyzing this  law,  and  oi  examining  whether 
all  the  facts  that  enter  into  the  formaUon  of 
the  offenccL  be  proved,  than  I:y  considering 
every  member  of  the  sentence  separatelv  and 
in  the  order  of  construction.  To  proceed  then 
thus,  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  gmlty,  un- 
less it  be  proved  to  your  satisfdction,  that  within 
the  territory  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
he  began,  or  set  on  foot,  or  provided,  or  pre- 
pared, the  means  of  an  expedition,  which  must 
be  proved  to  be  a  military  expedition  orenter- 
prise ;  it  must  also  be  proved  that  such  mili- 
tary enterprise  was  to  be  carried  on  from,  the 
United  States  agidnst  the  territoiy  or  dominions 
of  some  foreign  prince  or  state ;  and  it  must 
lastly  be  proved,  that  such  prince  or  state  was 
one  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at 
peace. 

As  to  the  first  point,  that  whatever  was 
done,  was  done  within  the  territory  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  dilute. 
But  what  proof  have  you  that  the  defendant 
either  begjan,  or  set  on  foot  the  expedition, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  ?  Colonel  Smith, 
it  appears,  knew  that  Miranda  had  some  plan 
to  be  put  in  execution ;  but  the  whole  course 
of  the  testimony  f^oes  to  prove  that  he  declined 
being  concerned  m  it,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  President;  how  then  can  he  be  said  to 
have  begun  or  set  on  foot  an  entedition,  which 
was  planned  by  Miranda,  and  which  the  defend- 
ant would  take  no  part  in,  till  it  was  laid  before 
and  approved  of  by  our  executive  ?  Besides, 
if  you  examine  the  facts  in  chronological  order, 
it  will  be  very  i^parent  that  Colonel  Smith  did 
not  begin  or  set  any  thing  on  foot 

Captain  Lewis  and  Mr.  Armstrong  purchased 
arms,  &c.,  several  days  before  Colonel  Smitii  is 
alleged  to  have  done  any  thing.  Amidst  the 
multiplicity  of  witnesses  produced,  none  of 
them  has  said  anv  thing  about  the  defendant's 
beginning  or  settmg  on  foot|  and  ilnk  is  the 


first,  and  indeed  tiie  only  <me,  who  d^Miees  any 
thing  respecting  his  providing  or  preparing  tbe 
means  for  the  expeaition.  whatever  its  nature 
or  oljectmay  be:  Jet  us,  tnerefore,  bestow  upon 
him  a  few  moments' attention.  You  will,  I  tnet, 
af^ree  vrith  me,  that  veiy  little  weight  is  due  to 
his  testimony,  when  you  reflect  that  a  person 
was  brought  here^  witii  whom  he  had  negotia- 
ted, who  was  not  made  the  dupe  d  his  capn- 
dons  and  unanthorized  lies.  One  was  to  cany 
the  mail ;  another  was  to  be  of  the  Pr^dent's 
guard— and  so  on.  This  man  having  implicated 
himself  in  a  great  mass  of  criminality,  bv  en- 
tn^piug  the  unBUi^>ecting  with  folaehoo^  of 
his  own  invention,  oomes  here  to  dude  the 

Sunishment,  which,  from  his  wanton  lies,  he 
eserves  better  tlum  any  of  the  accused,  and 
purges  himself  by  swearing  against  C6L  &nith ; 
but  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  such  a  man,  so 
droumstanced,  to  be  relied  on  against  sodia 
man  as  CoL  Smith  9 

In  order  to  probe  the  credibility  of  liis  witness, 
and  to  expose  his  motives  deiuiy  before  you, 
I  asked  him,  as  you  may  remember,  if  he  was 
not  afraid  of  a  prosecution,  and  he  anjswered 
no ;  I  then  asked  him  why  he  was  not  afraid  of 
a  prosecution;  the  answer  to  that  question  I 
was  not  permitted  to  obtain.  Let  me,  however, 
repeat  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  why  is  that  nan 
not  afraid  of  a  pro8ecuti<»i?  His  conduct,  as 
confessed  by  himself  not  only  lays  1dm  opea  to 
it,  but  his^pravated  impodtions  seem  to  de- 
mand it  Why,  then,  after  so  many  indictments 
have  been  pr^idrred  and  found  on  this  sol^ject, 
is  he  not  afrdd  of  the  punishment  due  to  hu 
misconduct  9  Either  because  he  has  made  an 
absolute  contract  for  imppmity,  if  he  gives  im- 
portant evidence,  and  then  he  stands  here  as  an 
accomplice  turned  informer,  the  mo«t  odious 
and  questionable  witness  that  can  be  produced : 
or,  if  he  has  not  made  such  contract,  be  hopes 
at  least,  that  by  fixing  the  ofienoe  on  Cdond 
Smith,  he  can  withdraw  himself  fSrom  danger— 
and  feds,  therefore,. the  strongest  and  most 
direct  interest  in  attaching  the  whole  weiglit 
of  culpability  on  the  defendant  The  quee^lo& 
I  proposed,  imtil  I  was  better  instmcted  by  Uie 
dedston  of  the  court,  seemed  to  me  to  be  one 
of  the  fairest  that  could  be  put,  on  a  oroe»- 
examination;  why  any  oppodtion  was  fpwi 
to  the  witness's  answering  it,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say;  but  that  kind  of  protection  afibraed  to 
an  avowed  approver,  will  perhaps  assist  you  in 
dedding  what  degree  of  imp<»tanoe  yon  will 
attach  to  his  testimony. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
if  there  was  a  design  of  imputing  to  the  defend- 
ant the  misrepresentaticHxs  of  Fink  as  hb  agent; 
and  that,  thereftn^  all  the  men  who  had  be^ 
entrapped  were  made  to  state  .those  misrepre- 
sentations over  and  over  again,  with  the  view 
of  rendering  the  defendant  unpopular,  and  ci 
fixing  on  him  a  condderable  stigma;  but  1st 
me  ask  you,  gentlemen,  is  there  the  sfi^test 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  authorized  those  mis- 
I  statements?  They  are abhonentfrt»n  his  nature 
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ind  oharaoter ;  and  sorely  it  was  not  neoessarj 
.liat  Colonel  Smith  should  suggest  iintraths  to 
F*ink,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  a  project  of 
cidnappin^.  That  man^s  imagination  seems  to 
ne  to  famish  soffioient  fdnds,  whenever  he  may 
^liink  fit  to  draw  on  it,  for  a  falsehood.  A  re- 
markable instance  oconrred  of  the  attempt  to 
Sx  this  stigma  on  Colonel  Smithy  in  the  pro- 
iaction  of  what  is  flacetiously  called  the  master- 
rolL  The  heading  of  that  p^>er,  proceeded 
from  the  defendant,  and  after  it  was  gone 
through,  these  woras,  "f<Hr  the  Presidents 
g^ard,''  were  significantly  read  as  endorsement 
— ^but,  on  farther  inqniry;  it  toms  oat  that  the 
endorsement  is  not  in  Colonel  Smithes  hand- 
writing; that  it  was  pat  on  after  the  paper  had 
been  given  oat  of  his  hands,  and  in  short,  as  I 

S resume,  that  it  is  one  of  the  witticiamf  oi  Mr, 
ink. 

This  paper,  however,  is  urged  as  evidence 
that  Colonel  Smith  provided  the  men  named  in 
it^  for  a  military  expedition.  Before  I  consider 
-what  was  the  object  of  the  expedition,  let  me 
insist  upon  a  fact,  which  is  amply  proved  by 
the  testimony  before  you,  that  the  contract 
made  with  Fink,  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Smith 
(even  should  you  believe  that  su^idoas  wit- 
ness), was  rescinded  by  mutual  consent ;  and 
that  after  the  men  were  at  entire  liberty,  they 
entered  into  a  new  contract  with  Captain  Burn- 
ing, under  which  they  embarked— so  that  even 
supposing  every  thing  said  respecting  the  mili- 
tary nature  of  the  expedition  to  be  true,  the 
defendant  did  not,  in  contemplation  of  law, 

?rovide  the  men  who  went  in  the  Leander. 
Q  everv  criminal  case  there  is  a  locu$  prnnitrni- 
ticB^  and  Colonel  Smith  profited  by  it  By  an- 
nnUing  the  first  contract,  he  is  released  firom  all 
criminal  responsibility — and  he  cannot  be  an- 
swerable for  any  new  contract  entered  into  by 
those  men,  with  a  stranger. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  evidence  there  is, 
that  this  is  a  military  expedition.  Commerce 
in  anus  and  ammunition  was  unrestrained,  and 
vessels  allowed  to  arm  themselves  as  they 
thought  fit,  when  the  Leander  sailed  for  Jac- 
qaemel,  in  St  Domingo ;  with  which  island,  a 
lucrative  and  benefidal  trade  has  been  for  some 
time  carried  on.  Moreover,  all  men  are  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  the  United  States,  and  whether 
they  are  paid  for  going,  or  have  subscribed  their 
names  to  a  contract,  provided  it  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  the  law  is  not  broken.  The  gentieman, 
that  furnished  the  ship  and  purchased  the  can- 
non, arms,  and  ammunition,  which  were  taken 
oat  in  the  Leander,  as  well  as  many  other  mer- 
chants, was  long  in  that  trade ;  and  now  fbr 
the  fiirst  time,  the  military  nature  of  the  carso 
has  been  made  evidence  of  a  crime.  It  is  fmj 
proved  to  you,  gentiemen,  tiiat  the  Leander 
sailed  hona  flde^  and  in  fiiot,  from  this  to  St 
Domingo ;  and  that  the  persons,  who  went  out 
in  that  vessel,  were  to  be  considered  as  passen- 
gers ;  and  that  after  they  arrived  there,  they 
were  at  liberty,  if  they  thoudit  fit,  to  retam 
back.    What  evidence  does  tnis  fiimish  of  a 


military  expedition's  being  fitted  out  fW>m  this 
port;  even  supposing  tlu^  at  St  Domingo, 
when  the  defendant  mid  no  longer  any  connec- 
tion with,  or  control  over  it,  it  may  have  assumed 
a  military  i^pearance  ?  As  between  New  York 
and  Jacquemel,  there  is  no  evidence  not  per- 
fdctiy  reconcilable  with  commercial  objects; 
and  no  further  than  that  port,  does  the  defend- 
ant appear  to  have  any  concern  with  providing, 
or  preparing,  or  setting  any  thing  on  foot.  The 
men  who  went  in  the  Leander,  went  to  St  Do- 
mingo as  passengers,  in  a  civil  capacity ;  it  was 
not  until  after  their  arrival  there,  that  they  ex- 
changed  their  liberty  for  the  submission  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  until  they  had  consented  so  to  do, 
men  cannot  be  said,  under  the  strict  construc- 
tion requisite  for  a  penal  statute,  to  have  been 
provided  for  a  military  expedition.  Therefore, 
on  this  point  also,  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution has  failed  to  attach  any  criminality  to 
Colonel  Smith. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration, takbig  the  statute  for  our  guide,  is, 
supposing  you  have  evidence  enough,  independ- 
ent of  extri^udioial  rumors,  to  make  you  say  the 
ultimate  object  of  this  expedition  is  military, 
yet  does  it  come  within  the  description  of  a 
military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States  against  any  foreign  prince?  hi 
order  to  make  you  perceive  more  clearly  the 
importance  of  the  words  *'  from  thence,'*  in  the 
statute,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  my  learned 
friend  who  opened  our  defence,  and  read  the 
section  without  those  words,  ^^  if  any  person 
shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or  provide 
or  prepare  the  means  for  any  militarv  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  agamst  the  ter- 
ritory or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,"  Ac 
If  this  were  the  law,  it  would  undoubtedly 
comprehend  the  preparing  and  providing  within 
the  United  States,  of  the  means  for. a  military 
expedition ;  even  though  those  means  were  to 
be  tranroorted  from  the  United  States  to  some 
other  place,  and  the  military  expedition  to  be 
carriea  on,  fh>m  that  place,  against  the  do- 
minions of  a  foreign^rince.  Such  is  our  case, 
if  you  shoaM  think  it  proved  that  the  expedition 
was  military ;  and  were  the  law  sudi  as  I  have 

a  read  it,  you  would  be  forced,  as  far  as  re- 
to  this  point,  to  find  against  the  defendant 
But  the  legiuatare  did  not  think  fit  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  transportation  of  warlike  prepa- 
rations fhHn  the  United  States  to  any  other 
place,  ev^  though  they  were  there  to  be  used 
as  the  means  for  carrying  on  a  military  expe- 
dition against  a  foreign  prince.  It  confined  the 
penalties  of  the  law  to  those  cases  where  the 
military  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on,  im- 
mediately, and  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
United  States ;  and  therefore  inserted  the  em- 
phatic and  restrictive  words  **to  be  carried  on 
m>m  thence : "  that  is,  to  sail  directiy  from  here 
against  the  ibrei^  prince  or  nation.  No  such 
tmn^  was  done  m  tne  expedition  under  your 
consideration;  for  the  Leander  sailed  with  some 
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arms  and  ammanitioxi,  and  with  aome  paisen- 
gers,  to  St  Domingo.  There,  and  not  before, 
the  passengers  were,  if  they  chose,  to  enter  mil- 
itary service,  and  to  receive  commissions ;  if 
they  did  not  choose  so  to  do,  they  were  to  have 
their  expenses  paid,  and  passages  provided  for 
them  back  to  the  United  States.  At  St  Do- 
mingo, also,  the  Leander  was  to  be  joined  by 
the  Emperor  and  Indostan,  and  two  schooners ; 
and  the  whole,  when  organized  into  a  military 
expedition,  was  to  proceed  from  thence  agunst 
the  Caraccas.  This,  however,  it  is  said,  is  car- 
rying on  a  military  expedition  from  the  United 
States  against  the  Caraccas,  via  St  Domingo. 
Let  me  repeat  Uie  question  already  pat  by  one 
of  my  associates;  woold  an  insurance  on  a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Caraccas  be  vio- 
lated by  the  vessePs  going  to  St  Domingo?  As 
merchants,  you  can  answer  that  question.  Why 
should  going  to  St  Domingo  affect  the  in- 
surance? iBecause  it  is  no  longer  the  voyage 
insured :  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Car- 
accas must  be  direct  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other,  and  is  not  the  same  as  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  the  Caraccas,  via  St  IX^mingo. 
Remember,  then,  that  a  penal  statute  must  re- 
ceive a  strict  construction,  and  what  would  not 
be  a  fair  and  sufScient  description,  in  a  mer- 
cantile instrument,  of  an  enterprifle  to  be  carried 
on  from  one  place  to  another,  cannot  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  strictness  of  a  penal  law. 

But  the  force  of  our  reasoning,  on  thb  point, 
is  infinitely  strengthened  by  the  ciMumstance, 
that  the  Leander  went  to  Jacquemel,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  touohmg  there,  but  to 
make  all  the  military  equipments,  (as  the  very 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  depose,)  and  to 
rendezvous  with  other  ships,  that  were  to  be 
jointly  concerned  in  the  projected  military 
expedition.  Let  us  test  this  questicm,  not  only 
by  the  mercantile  language  of  insurance,  but 
also,  (as  the  enterprise  is  said  to  be  military,) 
by  the  military  acceptaticm  of  words.  Suppose 
a  commander-in-chief  ordered  several  detach- 
ments, from  different  points,  to  rendezvous  at  a 
particular  place,  and  having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  to  proceed  from  thence  against 
an  enemy^s  post  Suppose  the  English  minister 
directed  embarkations  from  Portsmouth,  Fal- 
mouth, and  the  Cove  of  Cork,  that  they  should 
severally  proceed  from  those  places  to  the  isl- 
and of  Barbadoes.  and  having  joined  forces 
there,  that  they  should  make  a  descent  upon 
Caraccas;  would  it  not  be  an  expedition  to  be 
carried  on  from  the  place  of  rendezvous,  Bar- 
bftdoes,  for  instances  and  not  from  any  one  of  the 
pl^es  whence  the  detachment  proceeded?  So 
m  our  case,  the  expedition  was  to  be  carried  on, 
not  from  New  York,  from  whence  the  Leander 
sailed,  but  from  Jacquemel,  where  all  the  forces 
were  to  collect,  by  previous  agreement,  and 
from  which  the  miUtary  departure  for  the  Car- 
accas was  to  be  taken. 

Some  other  considerations  place  this  matter 
beyond  a  doubt  It  is  proved  that  whoi  the 
Leander  sailed  from  New- York,  the  arms,  &c. 


were  in  such  bad  order  thai  she  waa  in  no  oon- 
diticm  to  undertake  any  militarj  operatioBi, 
and  it  further  appears,  that  every  person  who 
went  out  in  that  vessel,  whatever  his  expected 
rank  might  be,  went  as  a  volontarj  passeBger 
to  a  friendly  island,  where  he  was  to  be  at  Hb- 
erty  to  stay  or  retam ;  or,  if  he  preferred  doiag 
so,  to  enter  into  a  military  line,  to  eowol,  and  if 
he  was  an  officer,  to  receive  hk  oommisBioB. 
Surely,  then,  the  friendly  island,  where  the 
arms  were  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  nnUtary 
purposes,  and  where  the  passengers  were  to 
change  their  condition,  and  become  soldierB,  is 
the  place  where  the  expedition  is  to  be  ooiMider- 
ed  as  assuming  a  military  character ;  and  frtna 
that  place  you  must  consider  it  as  carried  en 
against  the  ob^fect  of  attach    The  eoostntotion 
and  force  which  I  have  given  to  thoee  words, 
^*to  be  carried  on  from  uience,^  fleem  to  me 
unanswerable;  and  in  a  case  where  so  many 
motives  should  induce  you  to  lean  strong  to- 
wards an  acquittal,  you  will  rfjoice  at  having 
found  a  resUng  place,  on  which  your  oonaciences 
may  repose ;  and  at  the  opportunity  of  abaolvmg 
a  man,  who  is  free  frt>m  moral  guilt,  and  who, 
at  the  beet,  has  been  meet  rigorously  dealt  with. 
There  is  yet  anoth^  point  for  your  oonsider- 
ation :  suppodng  all  the  oth^  requisites  of  the 
act  to  be  established  against  the  defendant, 
which  is  the  veiy  reverse  of  the  trath,  yet  the 
expedition  must  be  carried  on  against  a  natiOD 
*^  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peaee.^ 
This  topic  has  already  undergtHie  so  miMh  dis- 
cussion, that  the  force  of  our  observatioiis  must 
have  long  since  be^i  impressed  on  your  minds; 
I  shall  therefore  be  very  brief.    It  is  acknow- 
ledged that  there  are  two  Idnds  of  war;  one 
regularly  proclaimed  by  the  governments  of  two 
countri^  and  one  aetually  existing  de  fiMto  by 
the  hostile  c<mduct  of  one   country  agahut 
another.    So  peace,  the  <^)porite  of  war,  most 
be  capable  of  receiving  two  expianati<Mia.  Now, 
keeping  in  remembrance  the  maxim  I  have  so 
oft^  impressed  upon  your  minds,  that  penal 
statutes  are  to  be  strictly  construed^  and  that 
every  word,  employed  in  describing  the  ofl^oee, 
is  to  be  recdvea  in  the  sense  most  GkrorMo  to 
the  accused,  it  necessarily  follows,  that,  if  one  of 
the  significations  of  the  word  ^  peaoe  **  win  take 
the  defendant's  case  out  of  the  statute,  that  ag- 
nification  must  be  preferred.    It  would  be  sd- 
ficient  for  me  to  show,  that,  in  conmion  par- 
lance, and  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  that 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  for  which 
I  contend.    But  I  shall  go  fhrther,  and  diow, 
that  even  the  Confess,  which  passed  this  law. 
has,  in  its  legislative  acts,  employed  the  word 
in  the  same  way.    F6r  that  purpose  let  me  re- 
quest your  attention  to  an  act  paMed  the  27th 
of  March,  1794,  chap.  12,  entitled  ""  an  act  to 
provide  a  naval  armament,''  (vol  8,  p.  84.)   It 
begins   by  reciting,  that  ^^the  depredations, 
committed  by  the  Algerine  corsairs  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  raider  it  necesasry 
that  a  naval  force  should  be  provided  lor  its 
protectaon."    The  act  declares  no  war;  Con* 
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grees  did  not  exercise  its  constitutional  function 
of  dedariog  war;  no  power  was  even  given  to 
the  President  of  making  reprisals ;  bnt  only  an 
aothorization  to  purchase  pr  provide,  and  man 
four  ships.    The  act  then  conclades,  *^  that  if 
a  peace  shall  take  place  between  the  United 
States  and  the  regency  of  Algiers,  no  forther 
proceeding  shall  be  had  under  this  act.*'    If  a 
peace  shidl  take,  place  I    Where  was  the  war. 
urithont  a  declaration  by  Ckmgress?    How  did 
it  originate?    Not  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the'constitntion ;  nor  in  the  proyisions  of  that 
law ;  bat  only  in  the  depredations  conuQitted  by 
the   Algerines   on  the   American  commerce. 
Here,  uten.  is  a  legislative  acknowledgment, 
that  depredations  of  that  kind  may  destroy  a 
state  of  peace ;  and  that  Congress  sometimes 
use  that  word  in  a  sense  no  way  opposed  to 
'war  dedared  according  to  the  forms  of  the  con- 
sUtation.    Please  to  observe,  too,  that  this  act 
was  passed  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  that 
the  law,  on  which  the  defendant  is  indicted, 
was  passed  on  the  5th  of  Jnne,  of  that  year. 
We  only  ask  you,  then,  to  construe  the  word 
^  peace,''  in  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  June,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Congress  manifestly  em- 
ployed it  on  the  27th  of  March  preceding— as 
expressing  a  state  which  is  destroyed,  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  power,  by  the  depredations 
of  that  power  upon  our  commerce ;  and  of 
course,  by  any  unwarrantable  hostile  aggres- 
sions.   But  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  say, 
there  cannot  be  war,  under  the  terms  of  the 
cxHistitntion,  unless  it  be  declared  by  Congress. 
Here  they  intrench  themselves;  but  how  do 
they  refute  the  conclusion,  which  results  from 
the  statute  I  have  just  alluded  to?    In  truth,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  the  constitution  is  very  un- 
necessarily and  incorrectly  brought  into  this 
discussion;  and  that  any  inferences  from  it  are 
perfectly  inapplicable.     That  instrument  was 
formed  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  one 
branch  of  the  government  upon  the  others,  and 
of  all  upon  the  people;  but  it  had  no  rd<9rence 
to  any  thing  except  the  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  public  functionaries.    The  President  un- 
doabtedly  cannot,  by  his  own  authority,  place 
^e  country  in  a  state  of  war ;  but  does  it  follow 
from  thence,  that  any  other  country  cannot  de- 
stroy the  state  of  peace  between  itself  and  us, 
by  its  actual  aggressions  ?    That  is  a  thing  de 
£»cto,  not  depending  on  the  clauses  of  our  con- 
stitution ;  ana  in  that  light  it  was  considered  by 
the  Congress,  which  passed  both  this  law  and 
the  law   agiunst  the  Algerine   depredations. 
Suppose  a  military  expedition  had  been  fitted 
oat  by  individuals,  to  be  carried  on  from  the 
United  States,  against  the  Algerines,  during  the 
existence  of  that  law,  would  the  district  attor- 
ney have  gravely  contended,  in  the  face  of  its 
last  clause,  that  the  regency  of  Algiers  was  at 
peace  with  the  United  Statos,  because  Congress 
had  not  formally  declared  war  against  it  ?    The 
true  construction  of  the  statute,  on  which  the 
defendant  is  indicted,  I  take  to  be  this — ^it  is 
meant  to  go  further  than  the  law  of  nations; 


but  for  whom  ?  For  those  nations,  whose  une- 
quivocal amity  and  friendly  dispositions  towards 
us,  entitle  them  to  something  more  advanta- 
geous than  the  bare  benefit  of  the  law  of 
nations — ^those  who  preserve  only  a  formal 
peace,  while  they  are  inflictiug  the  ii^juries  of 
war,  do  not  deserve,  and  shdl  not  ei^oy  the 
privile^  which  we  confer,  by  our  own  code, 
upon  smcerely  friendly,  and  tiierefore  favored 
states. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States. 
The  district  attorney  admitted  that  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  proving  every  thins 
that  enters  into  the  statutory  description  of 
this  offence,  and  among  other  things  that  the 
United  States  were  at  peace  with  Spain.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  however,  he  has  offered 
no  proof  of  that  disputable  f&ct:  not  even  by 
reaaing  the  magical  words  which  compose  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo.  I 
beg  leave,  therefore,  to  propose  to  him  this 
dilemma.  Either  there  is  ho  proof  of  which 
you,  gentlemen,  as  Jurors,  can  take  cognizance, 
that  the  United  States  were  at  peace  with 
Spain,  and  of  course  the  defendant  must  be  ac- 
quitted ;  or  the  state  of  the  two  countries,  as 
to  peace  or  war,  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Jury 
is  warranted  to  form  an  opinion,  fW>m  circum- 
stances of  public  notoriety ;  and  then,  of  course, 
the  discussion  of  those  circumstances  of  public 
notoriety  is  open  to  us ;  notwithstandinff  the 
court  Judged  fit  to  reject,  as  evidence,  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  public  documents,  by 
which  we  offered  to  prove  the  relative  state  of 
the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of  proo^  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  as  to  the  existence 
of  peace,  let  me  state  a  case  by  way  of  hypothe- 
sis. Suppose  Spain  had  made  encroadiments 
upon  our  territory,  had  captured  our  citizens 
upon  our  own  boundaries,  and  had  conmiitted 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  such  as,  by  in- 
ference, constituted  the  Algerine  warf  could  it 
be  said  that  we  were  at  peace  under  circum- 
stances that  Congress  itself  declared  destroyed 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers  ? 
Has  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution  proved 
that  a  state  of  things  different  from  this  exist- 
ed?— ^and  it  should  prove  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  But  it 
will  probably  be  at  present  contended  on  the 
other  side,  that  you  may  ground  your  verdict 
as  to  this  point,  on  public  notoriety — ^if  so,  I 
ask  you,  is  it  not  publicly  notorious,  that  what 
I  have  Just  now  hypothetically  laid  before  you, 
was  in  truth,  the  real  conduct  of  Spain?  The 
district  attorney,  in  his  opening  speech,  said 
that  this  prosecution  was  to  do  justice  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  By  this  state- 
ment I  think  he  accurately  arranged  the  par- 
ties concerned,  and  Justly  placed  the  United 
States  on  the  side  of  the  defendant  Spain  is 
the  prosecutrix ;  she  has  come  into  your  courts, 
saying  she  was  at  peace,  while  she  was  making 
you  feel  the  calamities  of  war.  She  asks  ttom 
yon  the  benefit  of  one  of  your  own  peculiar 
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laws,  Boeh  as  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the  oode  of 
any  other  nation,  which  was  enacted  from  in- 
ternal oonsiderationi,  and  in  favor  of  other 
states,  that  observe  towards  ns  a  conduct  nn- 
equivocally  friendly:  and  she  asks  from  jou 
this  gratuitous  favcnr,  as  a  right,  while  your 
territories  are  yet  marked  by  her  unequivocally 
hostile  aggressions.  Let  her  take  the  benefit 
of  the  law  of  nations  agmnst  your  citizens,  as 
she  would  be  obliged  to  do  against  British  sub- 

^^  if  they  had  pursued  a  similar  conduct 
e  executive  disavows  their  acts,  and  leaves 
the  individuals,  if  taken,  without  national  pro- 
tection; surely  such  disavowal  and  abandon- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  executive  is  an  am^de 
sacrifice  to  the  etiquette  of  courts.  Suppose  an 
indictment  on  this  statute  had  been  framed  in 
the  Mississippi  territory,  against  any  brave 
Americana,  wno,  without  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment, might  have  made  a  military  ex^dition 
within  the  Spanisli  lines  to  rescue  the  Kempers. 
The  construction  of  the  law  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  their  case  in  that  countnr,  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  defendant  in  New 
York.  What  then,  let  roe  ask  yon,  would  be 
the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  a  jiry 
there,  if  the  public  prosecutor  informed  thom, 
that  notwithstandiuff  these  outrages  were  un- 
atoned  for,  and  perhaps  likely  to  be  repeated, 
yet  it  was  expedient  to  sacrifice  those  gallant 
adventurers  to  her  resentment  Would  they 
not,  by  their  verdict,  teach  the  ffovemment  to 
answer  thus,  to  such  an  insolent  demand  on  the 
part  of  Spain  ?  Before  you  ask  the  sacrifice  of 
American  citizens,  restore  those  yon  have  car- 
ried away,  abandon  our  territories,  make  satis- 
faction for  your  depredations  on  our  property 
and  commerce,  renounce  your  hostile  plans; 
and  after  yon  have  purged  away  your  own 
offences,  should  any  new  injuries  be  done  to 
vou,  then  you  shall  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  all  our 
laws.  Let  your  verdict  give  government  the 
same  instructive  lesson ;  you  are  the  protectors 
of  a  fellow-citizen  against  the  vindictive  op- 
pression of  foreign  states;  you  have  the  power 
of  resisting  their  insolent  demands ;  you  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  vaporins  menaces ;  to 
them  I  trust  government  has  already  rq>lied, 
that  America  adopts  Fingal^s  advice  to  the  son 
of  Ossian — never  seek  the  battle  with  the  foe — 
nor  shun  it  when  it  comes. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  examined  the  statute 
at  some  length,  and  given  to  it  a  construction, 
which,  if  you  believe  it  correct,  will  undoubt- 
edly entitle  the  defendant  to  an  acquittal.  I 
shall  give  yon  an  additional  reason  why  you 
should  believe  in  the  correctness  of  my  con- 
struction. General  Miranda^s  expedition  was  a 
subject  of  general  conversation  in  this  city  some 
time  before  it  ssdled ;  it  was  carried  on  under 
the  eyes  of  the  government,  and  known  to 
manv,  whose  poutical  communications  with 
Washington  city,  are  no  doubt  accurate  and 
firequent  This  circumstance,  even  exclusive 
of  the  inferences  that  must  arise  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  heads  of  departments,  is 


sufBdent  to  cenvinee  you  that  the  expeditMi 
was  carried  on  with  the  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment  Why  then  was  it  not  prevented  f  Moit 
assuredly  because  the  execotive  saw  that  it 
could  be  carried  on,  and  indeed  was  cuijiBs 
on,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  expediliai 
were  a  violation  of  the  law,  with  such  aia|^ 
time  for  deliberation  and  aetign,  would  not  tiie 
President  have  exereiaed  the  power  vested  ia 
him  by  the  seventh  secti<Hi  of  thb  statote,  sad 
hindered  the  sailing  oi  the  Leander? 

To  render  this  argument  vaore  striking,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  eridenoe  d  (k/Satk 
Swartwout  and  Pktt,  by  whieh  it  irresistiliiy 
appears  that  the  defendEmt  had  no  doubt  he 
was  acting  with  the  knowledge  <tf  govenuDent, 
and  therefore  would  do  no&ing  intaitioos^jr 
to  violate  the  law.  Let  me,  also,  recall  to  your 
memories  Captain  Duncanson^a  letter,  niaoh 
you  have  read.  From  that  letter  draw  job 
own  conclusions,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  "trm- 
dent^s  knowledge;  but  it  is  certain  that  Gaptiia 
Duncanson,  who  presided  in  Washington,  wai 
^>prised  of  the  expediticm,  and  infonned  thit 
Colonel  Smith  would  have  the  disposal  of  sobm 
military  commissions.  Was  he,  think  yoo,  the 
only  man  in  Washington,  to  whom  those  tiiiqgi 
had  been  told;  or  do  you  believe  that  & 
President  and  officers  of  government  were 
ignorant  of  reports  that  had  obtained  very 
general  currency  ?  His  letter  \b  dated  the  20tb 
of  December  last,  and  the  Leander  did  not  sail 
until  the  2d  of  February. 

The  e^>edition  was,  therefore,  known  it 
Washington,  six  or  seven  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  and  no  effort  made  to  stop  it  Surelj, 
then,  the  Prendent  and  Secretary  of  State, 
and  other  officers  of  government,  conndered  it 
as  perfecUy  consistent  with  our  laws.  I  con- 
fesS|  gentiemen,  I  attach  very  great  wei^t  te 
the  opinions  of  those  gentiemen;  I  sinoerefar 
esteem  and  respect  them  all;  Mr.  Jefferson, I 
believe  to  be  not  only  an  enlightened  patriot, 
and  a  consummate  statesman,  but  also  to  oom- 
prise  in  his  extensive  information,  a  very  aoos- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  had  leumed,  I 
raesume,  that  the  Leander  was  bound,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  Jaoquemel ;  he  knew  that  the 
tranq>orting  of  anna,  ammunition,  and  militaiy 
stores  to  St  Domingo^  was  not  prohibited;  hs 
knew  an  American,  as  well  as  a  foMiaetf 
might  travel;  he  probably  considered,  as  I  da 
every  person  that  went  in  the  Leander,  as  ia 
the  eye  of  the  law,  only  a  traveUer,  till  be 
should  assume  a  military  character  in  a  foreign 
port;  he  saw  that  no  military  expedition  was 
to  be  carried  on  firom  the  United  States;  and 
he  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  our  relatioM 
to  Spain  which  could  lav  daim  to  the  extraor- 
dinairy  exertion  of  peculiar  friend^p  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States;  nor  any  tiung  in  the 
object  of  the  expedition  itself^  that  eoold  alarm 
his  benevol^ce  or  patriotism.  This  view  of 
the  sul^ect  does  Justice  to  all  parties ;  it  marfci 
the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  abstaining  fhn 
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iaterferiiig  with  the  expedition;  it  mturks  the 
pmdenoe  of  the  chief  hj  whom  it  was  oon- 
ancted,  and  the  oaattons  observance  of  the  law 
bj  those  who  acted  nnder  him;  and  it  will 
mtA  yoor  discrimination,  justice,  and  integ- 
irity,  if  yon  adopt  this  constmction  of  the  stat- 
ute, and  give  a  verdict  oi  acquittal. 

I  conld  wish,  before  I  condnde,  to  make 
«iiotiier  observation^  *  This  trial  hais  by  some 
been  considered  as  a  parfy  question,  aid  I  un- 
derstand that  my  conduct  in  the  defence  of  the 
gentleman  indicted,  has  be^i  talked  o^  by  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  a^  something  like  a  derelic- 
tion of  my  professed  political  jNrinciples.  I  pity 
soch  party  bigots,  and  have  onlv  to  assure 
them,  tJiat  no  feelings  such  as  they  possess, 
^all  ever  weaken  my  xeal  for  my  client  But 
as  to  my  political  principles,  they  are  a  subject 
on  which  I  am  too  proud  to  parley,  or  enter 
into  a  vindicatory  explanation  with  any  man. 
In  me,  republicanism  is  not  the  result  of  birth, 
nor  the  accidental  ofifopring  of  family  connec- 
tions— it  is  the  fruit  of  feeling  and  sentiment, 
of  study  and  reflection,  of  obMrvation  and  ex- 
perience— it  is  endeared  to  me  by  sufferings 


and  misfortunes.  I  see  gentlemen  on  that  jury, 
between  whose  political  principles  and  mine, 
there  is  not  a  shade  of  difference— we  agree  as 
to  the  hands  to  which  we  would  confide  the 
offices,  honors,  power  and  wealth  of  the  repub- 
lic. I  trust  we  also  agree  in  this,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  iujurious  to  the  due  administration 
of  the  law,  than  that  political  considerations  or 
party  preindices  should  be  permitted  to  ascend 
the  bench,  or  enter  into  ^e  jury-box.  That 
pollution  of  justice  has  given  rise  to  many  of 
those  abominations  and  horrors  which  have 
disgraced  and  desolated  Europe.  I  abjure  you, 
do  not  mingle  the  spirit  of  party  with  the 
wholesome  medicine  of  the  law :  for  if  you  do, 
most  assuredly,  sooner  or  later,  even-handed 
justice  will  commend  the  ingredients  of  the 
poisoned  chalice,  to  your  own  lips.  I  entreat 
you,  exercise  your  prerogatives  and  discharge 
your  duty  in  the  spirit  of  uprightness  and 
mercy — do  not  suffer  the  defendant  to  be  sac- 
rificed as  a  sin-offering  or  a  peace-offering;  and 
if  he  is  to  be  made  the  scape-goat,  on  which 
are  ^o  be  fixed  the  faults  of  others,  give  him, 
at  let^t,  the  privilege  of  escape. 


SPEECH  IN  GOODWDTS  TRIAL. 


The  foUowing  is  the  argument  of  Mr.  Emmet, 
delivered  at  the  trial  of  Robert  M.  Goodwin, 
on  an  indictment  of  manslaughter,  for  killing 
James  Stoughton,  in  Kew  York,  during  the 
winter  of  1819.* 

GBinrumsK  of  thb  Jubt  :  If  I  could  enter- 
tain a  thought,  that  by  any  thing  which  may 
fall  from  me  on  this  occasion,  I  might  advance 
my  personal  reputation,  I  should  only  cherish 
•  vain  and  idle  expectation :  if  my  mind  were 
occupied  with  any  thing  so  li^t,  I  should 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  able  as- 
sociates who  have  preceded  me.  Still  I  am  not 
discouraged  from  entertaining  the  hope,  that  in 
the  exercise  of  my  professional  duty,  I  shall  be 
•ble  to  add  some  observations,  though  not  of 
equal  force,  yet  somewhat  conducive  to  the 
raocess  which  we  all  desire;  but  which  I  desire 
with  different  expectations  from  those  which 
have  been  expressed  by  one  of  my  associates. 
I  know  and  feel  that  there  is  at  stake  in  this 
trial,  that  which  if  lost,  will  bring  ruin  on  my 
client,  and  spread  desolation  over  a  numerous, 
amiable,  and  respectable  flunily.  But  whether 
it  be  that  nature  has  given  to  me  a  more  san- 
guine and  enthusiastic  disposition  than  to  oth- 
ers, I  know  not:  I  must  confess,  however,  that 


•  The  trial  took  pUm  at  tbo  Court  or  e«Bonl  8«MloM  of 
tko  P•ae^  lieMI  In  and  for  tho  hcdj  of  the  dtj  and  oou^ 
«r  Vow  York,  In  Fobniaiy,  IBa^Ses  Sampmm't  SsporL 


I  address  you  with  strong  and  ardent  hopes. 
And  if  I  can  instil  into  your  minds  but  half  the 
conviction  I  feel  of  my  dient^s  innocence,  his 
acquittal  is  secure. 

The  district  attorney,  in  stating  to  you  this 
case  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  said,  that  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  lamentable  event 
which  has  caused  this  trial  did  honor  to  our 
citnr.  He  spoke  truly ;  but  he  must  admit  that 
it  has  formed  a  frightful  impediment  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  honorable  to 
our  community,  because  it  bespoke  universal 
horror  at  the  atrocious  crime  imputed  to  my 
client :  but  there  is  another  feding  capable  of 
doing  still  greater  honor  to  this  city,  the  noble 
renunciation  of  pr^udices  and  antipathies, 
formed  with  precipitation  and  error,  and  dis- 
carded under  the  influence  of  cool  investigation 
and  deliberate  inquiry.  I  r^oice  to  perceive 
how  rapidly  they  have  disappeared  amidst  ^e 
vast  assemblage  who  have  listened  to  this  trial, 
as  the  testimony  became  developed;  and  as- 
suredly it  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  this 
community,  to  find  that  an  unprotected  stranger 
against  whom  every  arm  was  nerved,  and  every 
voice  was  raised  under  a  belief  of  his  guilt,  can 
safely  commit  his  dearest  interest  (unknown  and 
unprotected  as  he  is)  to  a  jury  taken  from  that 
incensed  community,  and  receive  from  their  pa- 
tient attention  and  examination  of  his  case,  his 
own  acquittal  and  a  recantation  of  those  pre- 
conceived opinions,  which  seemed  calculated  to 
overwhelm  him  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 
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And  indeed,  gentlemen  of  the  jnrj,  I  should 
not  indulge  in  the. expectations  I  have  avowed 
to  you,  if  I  did  not  believe  I  was  addressing 
men  who  will  not  suffer  any  thing  to  sway  their 
minds  but  the  testimony  and  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  who  when  placed  in  that  seat  of  justice, 
will  shake  off  and  cast  behind  them  all  those 
rumors  and  prejudices  which  have  hitherto 
preoccupied  the  public  mind:  and  which,  I 
must  confess,  took  possession  eiven  of  myself 
For  when  I  first  heard  of  the  dreadful  calunity 
which  closed  the  life  of  Mr.  Stoughton,  I  par- 
took strongly  of  that  excitement  which  agitated 
the  whole  city :  but  I  had  not  conversed  one 
half  hour  with  my  unfortunate  client  in  his 
prison,  till  I  felt  a  conviction  which  has  ever 
since  continued  gaining  strength  in  my  mind, 
that  he  b  free  from  reproach  as  to  all  criminalitv 
of  act  or  intention.  And  it  is,  because  I  think 
it  impossible  an  intelligent  jury  can  be  led,  on 
due  consideration  of  the  evidence,  to  arrive  at 
a  different  conclusion,  that  I  so  confidently 
hope  that  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  is  at 
hand. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  by  the  oonstituticm 
of  this  State  it  is  your  part  and  your  duty  to 
form  vour  own  conclusions  of  law  as  well  as  of 
fkct,  m  every  criminal  case,  so  it  is  my  duty, 
with  the  most  entire  confidence  nevertheless  in 
the  court  that  presides,  to  lay  down  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  evidence,  as  well  as  to  comment 
upon  the  authorities  cited  by  my  adversaries. 
And  in  doing  so,  to  prepare  your  minds  for  a 
more  accurate  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  to  discuss. 

The  first  doctrine  I  have  to  remark  upon,  is 
the  position  insisted  on  by  our  adversaries,  that 
the  burthen  of  the  proof  is  placed  upon  tiie 
prisoner.  This  position  is  founded  upon  an  au- 
thority which  I  shall  endeavor  to  explain,  and 
to  repel  its  application  to  this  case.  It  is  found 
in  Foster^s  Crown  Law,  p.  265,  as  follows :  ^^  In 
every  charge  of  murder,  the  fact  of  killing 
being  first  proved,  all  the  circumstances  of  acci- 
dent, necessity,  or  infirmity,  are  to  be  satisfkc- 
torily  proved  bv  the  prisoner,  unless  they  arise 
out  of  the  evidence  against  him ;  for  the  law 
presumes  the  fact  to  have  been  founded  in  malice, 
nntil  the  contrary  appeareth.*'  That,  gentle- 
men, is  a  doctrine  I  do  not  mean  to  question ; 
but  the  application  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
■trangely  misunderstood.  The  rule  of  law  sup- 
poses a  thing  which  the  writer  intended  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  he  has  caused  it  to  be  printed 
in  italics,  "  the  &ct  of  Killing  being  first  proved.*^ 
It  is  not  because  a  death  is  proved  to  have  tsken 
place,  that  any  man  who  is  accused  is  put  to  the 
necessity  of  proo^  until  the  act  of  killing  by 
him  is  first  established :  and  why  ?  "  for  the  law 
presumeth  the  fact  to  be  founded  in  malice  till 
the  contrary  appeareth ; "  that  is,  the  f^t  which 
the  evidence  establishes  to  be  his  act 

But  before  the  law  will  raise  any  presumption 
against  any  man  for  any  act,  the  doing  that  act 
must  be  first  proved  against  him. 

There  is  also  another  qualification :  ^  unless 


the  circumstances.  ^,  anseont  of  theevideiiee 
produced  against  him." 

We  have  examined  but  one  witness  as  to  tbe 
&cts.  He  has  not  given  a  new  character  to  the 
circumstances,  which  were  detuled  by  tboee  of 
the  prosecution.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  do 
burthen  <^  proof  is  thrown  on  us,  but  yon  are 
to  draw  the  natural  inferences  from  the  ftcts 
stated.  But  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
rule  itself?  An  indictment  avers  fiusta,  a^  states 
an  inference  from  these  Acts :  when  it  says  that 
a  man  commiUed  tbe  crime  of  killing  a  pnson 
with  malice  aforethought,  then  it  is  an  indict- 
ment for  murder ;  and  in  that  case  yon  are  not 
boond  to  prove  the  malice  aforethought,  if  yoo 
prove  the  killing  by  the  party  aceoMd.  Then 
it  is  that  it  lies  upon  him  to  prove  the  eircnm- 
stances  not  averred,  but  which,  when  proved 
by  him,  ane  competent  to  rebut  tbe  first  pre- 
sumption, and  to  alter  the  duuracter  dT  the  trans- 
action— ^but  the  law  never  int^ided  to  say  that 
any  part  of  this  presumption  or  of  this  rule,  is 
to  dispense  with  clear,  sufiSdent  and  adequate 
proof  of  the  Acts  laid  in  the  indictment.  And, 
gentlemen,  the  first  ground  we  take  is,  that  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  the  condusion  that 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stou^^ton  was  ocoasioDed  by 
any  act  of  the  prisoner ;  however  unexplained 
it  may  be  by  him,  or  inexplicable  by  those  wit- 
nesses who,  though  they  were  present,  yet  were 
too  much  agitated  to  see  distinctly.  But  till  ^ 
killing  is  mi  proved  bv  oompetrat  testimony, 
in  the  manner  laid  in  the  indictment,  a  jury  it 
not  warranted  in  drawing  any  inference.  My 
associate  counsel  has  truly  tola  you,  all  that  you 
are  to  try  is  to  be  found  in  the  indictment:  itis 
your  text  book :  it  was,  therefore,  read  to  yon 
when  the  prisoner  was  given  to  you  in  charge. 
Let  us,  therefore,  rder  to  it:  it  states  t£it 
Robert  M.  Goodwin,  in  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  people,  in  the  fbry  of  his  mind  made  an  as- 
sault, and  that  he  made  that  assault  with  a  cer- 
tain drawn  sword,  which  he  in  his  right  hand  • 
then  and  there  held,  and  that  he  gave  him  with 
that  instrument,  so  hdd  in  his  right  hand,  a 
mortal  wound  near  his  ninth  rib.  It  states  tbst 
he  with  the  said  sword  did  thrust  and  penetrate 
his  body. 

Now,  g^itlemen,  there  may  be,  and  there  Mrtt 
averments  in  that  indictmoit,  whidi  are 
not  essential  to  oonstitnte  the  crime,  and 
their  proof  may  be  di^nsed  with,  but  tbe 
truth  of  every  fiMst  material  to  constitute  tbe 
crime  must  be  proved  as  laid,  or  must  be  a 
necessary  consequence  from  facts  whidi  sre 
proved.  You  have  no  right  to  extend  the  ac- 
cusation, and  say  that  he  is  guilty  of  any  other 
thing  but  that  which  has  been  given  to  yon  in 
charge.  Let  us  then  see  what  averments  in 
that  indictment  are  essential  and  necessary.  I 
do  not  mean  to  mislead  you  by  saying  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  record  may  not  properly  be 
considered  as  mere  fomalities ;  but  I  must  een- 
fidendy  say,  that  these  parts  are  eeseririal,  and 
the  proofs  of  them  indispensable :  first,  that  be 
made  an  assault  npon  James  8too|^toa :  and 
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that  term  assftolt  is  to  be  anderatood  in  the 
legal  acceptation  of  the  word«  I  admit  that  if 
one  commits  an  excessive  ontraffe  npon  another 
who  has  first  assaulted  him,  and  kills  him,  that 
is  an  assault  within  the  term  of  the  indictment; 
bnt  if  there  is  not  an  excess  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  nor  any  other  act,  snch  as,  if  he  were 
indicted  for  an  assault,  wonld  be  snfficient  to  con- 
Tict  him,  the  ayerment  that  he  made  an  assault 
is  le^y  ilcdmfied.  Secondly,  this  also  is  es- 
sential in  the  framing  of  the  indictment :  that 
he  wi^  a  certain  drawn  sword  or  dagger,  which 
he  in  his  hand  then  and  there  held,  him  the 
■aid  James  Sura^ton  did  stab,  thrust  and  pene- 
trates £^ving  to  him  a  wound  on  some  part  of 
the  body  that  will  correq>ond,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  description  in  the  indictment  By 
ti^ng  this  indictment  therefore  as  your  guidcL 
you  will  distinguish  what  you  are  to  find  and 
pass  upon ;  but  observe  still  further,  you  are  not 
to  find  any  of  those  facts,  however  properly 
charged,  of  the  certainty  of  which  you  have  a 
reasonable  doubt;  and  as  it  is  the  business  of 
the  prosecutor  to  establish  with  certainty  every 
fact  he  has  averred,  doubt  alone  ^ves  to  my 
client  tiie  right  to  Ids  acquittal.  You  cannot 
satisfy  your  consciences  by  finding  some  thing, 
I  know  not  what,  but  some  thing  that  you 
should  suppose  nearly  allied  to  the  offence  given 
you  in  charge.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
stated  and  referred  to,  in  hopes  of  induc- 
ing you  so  to  do.  All  the  authorities  relied  on 
by  our  adversaries  are  to  be  found  in  2  Chitty, 
Or.  Law,  784.  From  them  we  can  collect  that 
an  allegation  of  one  kind  of  death  is  never  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  another  essentially  de- 
ferent ;  so  that  if  it  be  alleged,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  by  stabbing,  and  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  drowning  or  poisoning, 
the  prisoner  must  be  accquitted.  This  is  the 
general  doctrine ;  the  exceptions  are,  that  the 
particdar  species  of  weapon  need  not  always  be 
exactly  proved:  for  instance,  the  allegation  of 
assaulting  with  a  stafl^  is  proved  by  evidence 
of  violence  offered  by  strilung  with  a  stone  in 
the  hand ;  and  an  indictment  for  murder  by  one 
sort  of  poison,  is  supported  by  proof  of  mur- 
der by  poison  of  anotner  kind.  Dut  the  act  of 
the  party  is  always  material,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  that,  the  cause  which  conduced  to  the 
death,  must  be  always  proved  as  laid.  The 
instrument  or  the  poison  may  be  immaterial, 
because  it  makes  no  act  of  the  party,  and  there- 
fore some  certain  act  done  by  him,  if  proved 
as  stated,  will  maintain  the  indictment,  though 
done  with  a  different  weapon ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance, the  act  of  the  party  which  caused  the 
death  must  be  proved  as  charged.  Take  the 
first  instance,  of  the  man  charged  with  striking 
with  a  stick,  and  proved  to  have  struck  with  a 
stone.  In  recurring  to  the  original  authority  in 
1  East  P.  0.  841,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  a 
stone,  not  thrown  as  a  missile  weapon,  but  held 
in  the  hand,  and  used  as  a  staff  to  strike  with. 
The  act  of  the  party  is  the  same  in  both  cases; 
and  I  may  oodfidently  say,  there  is  no  case 


where  a  conviction  was  ever  had,  if  it  was 
proved  he  struck  with  a  staff^  and  it  was  charged 
to  be  a  death  occasioned  by  the  throwing  of  a 
stone.  It  has  been  only  when  the  mannw  of 
using  a  thing,  or  ^e  nature  of  the  killing,  was 
identically  the  same.  So  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference if  it  were  charged  to  be  a  poisoning  with 
arsenic,  and  proved  to  be  with  sugar  of  l^id,  or 
corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  his  act  that  must  be 
proved,  and  his  act  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  counsel  here  referred  to  several  approved 
precedents  of  indictments,  and  read  from  them 
to  show  with  what  particularity  the  manner  of 
the  death  and  tlie  act  of  the  defendant  was 
always  laid,  beinff  the  most  material  of  the  in- 
dictment See  Mary  Blandy's  case.  Or.  Oir. 
Ass.  p.  398,  which  was  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
and  the  manner  and  contrivance  of  the  defend- 
ant in  laying  the  poison  for  the  deceased,  that 
he  might  tf£e  it  in  ignorance,  is  stated  with 
great  particularity ;  and  see  other  precedents  of 
like  nature.    lb. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  prisoner  can 
be  indicted  at  all,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
fatal  accident  can  have  taken  place  was,  by  the 
knocking  or  throwing  Mr.  Stoughton  down  by 
Mr.  Gk>odwin,  when  the  dagger  was  on  the 
ground.  Let  me  then  illustrate  my  portion 
from  the  indietment  just  read.  Suppose  a  man 
gives  a  shove  to  another,  by  no  means  calcu- 
kkted  to  cause  his  death,  but  that  in  consequence 
of  that  shove,  he  falls  into  a  cellar  and  fractures 
his  skull,  or  into  a  pond  where  he  his  drowned, 
wonld  it  be  correct,  in  either  case,  to  say  he 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound  ?  Neither  would  it 
in  this  case.  I  repeat  it,  you  may  lay  the  act 
as  far  as  concerns  the  weapon,  with  a  certiun 
latitude :  but  the  act  of  tiie  party  from  which 
death  has  ensued,  must  be  described  truly  with- 
out any  latitude  whatever. 

This  principle  then,  if  I  have  established  it, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  I4)plicable  and  frilly 
sufficient  tor  the  acquittal  of  my  client,  even 
though  it  should  be  believed  that  a  homicide 
was  committed  bv  an  nnlawftal  act  of  his. 
Even  supposing,  ior  argument  sake,  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  act  of  shoving  or  cast- 
ing the  deceased  on  the  ground,  yet  the  indict- 
ment should  state  that  the  death  resulted  from 
that  casting  on  the  ground. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  under  this  indict- 
ment, Mr.  Ooodwin  cannot  be  convicted,  though 
you  should  believe  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
fall  of  Stoughton  on  the  weapon,  and  that  such 
act  was  produced  by  an  unlawful  act  of  Good- 
vrin,  unless  you  believe  he  gave  a  thrust  or 
actual  stab.  For  though  the  &w  might,  in  that 
case,  visit  upon  him  the  consequences  of  the 
ille^  act,  yet,  under  Uus  indictment,  he  can- 
not possibly  be  convicted. 

There  is  a  doctrine  which  stands  upon  ancient 
and  venerable  authority,  which  has  been  in 
some  respects  questioned,  but  which,  for  the 
purpose  <^  my  argument,  is,  I  think,  established 
even  from  the  discussions  it  has  underffone 
(a  Hale,  184) :  where  it  is  laid  do  wn,  that  if  the 
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indfotment  charges  that  the  prisoner  gave  a 
mortal  wound,  without  saying  that  he  stroek, 
it  would  not  he  soffioient.  A  later  anthor,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  seems  to  douht  of  this,  hut  let  ns  see 
upon  what  authority :  (Hawk.  PL  Or.  voL  S,  ch. 
28,  §  82.)  It  is  not  safe,  he  says,  to  omit  the 
woid  pereumit  (that  he  stmok) :  and  hy  the 
authority  of  B(Hne  hooks,  he  says,  it  cannot  he 
sopplied  hy  statinff  that  he  gave  a  mortal  wonnd 
(dsait  mortale  fnUwu)^  yet  in  Cokeys  Reports, 
he  adds,  this  doctrine  seems  to  he  questioned, 
neither  do  I  find  any  paHacolar  reason  why  the 
word,  permtmit  should  he  of  such  absolute  ne- 
cessity; for  it  is  not  pretended  in  the  case 
(Long^s  case),  which  is  the  diief  foundation  of 
this  opinion,  that  it  is  a  word  of  art  impropriated 
to  this  use :  hut  all  that  seems  contended  for 
there  is,  that  where  the  death  was  occasioned 
hy  any  external  violence,  coming  under  the  no- 
tion at  striking,  **  it  must  expressly  appear  that 
a  stroke  was  given.**  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
even  from  Hawkins'  authority,  that  when  a 
stroke  is  laid  as  the  cause  of  the  death,  proof  of  a 
stroke  is  indispensable.  The  using  of  the  word 
strike  or  stab,  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  never  the  proof  of  a  stroke 
or  a  blow,  if  the  dei^  be  charged  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  stroke  or  a  blow.  And  I  there- 
fore contend,  that  if  the  Uuot  of  defendant's 
strikmg  the  deceased  with  that  daffger,  and 
thereby  giving  him  a  mortal  wound,  be  not 
here  proved,  then  this  indictment  is  not  proved, 
and  no  conviction  can  follow,  even  though  the 
prisoner  should  be  guilty  of  some  other  act 
which  mi^t,  perhaps,  be  construed  into  an  act 
of  manslaughter,  until  some  act  of  striking  is 
proved,  either  by  direct  evidence,  or  such  oom- 
Dination  of  circumstances  as  make  it  a  necessary 
inference,  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  the  bur- 
then of  the  proof  upon  us.  The  public  prose- 
cutor has  never  reached  that  goal  he  proposed 
to  arrive  at,  when  he  put  that  averment  upon 
the  record ;  and  if  he  only  left  a  doubt  upon 
vour  minds,  whether  there  was  a  stroke,  and 
has  not  alt(^ther  satisfied  your  judgment  and 
your  merdiul  consciences,  and  your  oaths,  on 
that  subject,  then  he  has  not  yet  put  us  (m  our 
defence. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  are  other 
principles  more  important  to  the  character  and 
reputation  of  my  client,  which  also  conduce  to 
his  aoquittd.  I  began  by  sayiug,  that  in  every 
act  of  manslaughter,  the  act  of  the  party  causing 
the  death  must  be  a  voluntary  one ;  and  I  wish 
this  position  to  be  accurately  taken  down,  and 
marked  and  understood  by  you  all,  because  to 
me  it  seems  clear  as  demonstration  can  make 
it,  that  manslaughter  cannot  be  committed,  un- 
less the  act  which  caused  the  death  was  volun- 
tary. If  I  doubted  as  to  my  own  correctness 
on  this  position,  I  should  derive  infinite  confi- 
dence from  the  definition  given  by  Judge  Parker 
on  the  trial  of  Selfridge  (p.  158),  that  tlie  crime 
of  manslaughter  consists  in  the  unlawfrd  and 
wilM  killing  a  reasonable  beings  without  malice 
express  or  implied,  and  without  any  reasonable 


canse.  The  act  then  must  be  wilfol,  as  well  m 
unlawftd.  One  may  kill  another  wilfully,  and 
be  innocent :  the  act  occasioning  the  deatfi  may 
be  unlawfrd,  and  he  may  be  innocent :  but  thiis 
definition,  so  coupling  these  terms,  is  one  that 
is  perfect,  and  never  can  be  shaken. 

But  let  not  the  word  wilM  be  misondflr^ 
stood.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  its 
meaning?  I  say,  proceeding  from  the  will  of 
the  party.  I  admit  the  death  may  be  man- 
slaughter, though  it  happened  in  ccmseqn^ice 
of  an  act,  by  which  the  accused  did  not  mean 
to  cause  death ;  but  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act, 
whatever  its  ccmseqnences  may  be,  before  it 
can  render  the  party  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
Where  any  part  of  the  system  of  our  law  has  a 
relation  to,  or.  connection  wiUi  another,  the 
parts  so  connected  are  mutually  strengthened 
and  confirmed.  I  therefore  support  this  doc- 
trine, by  recurring  to  an  authority  I  have  al- 
ready cited :  when,  if  it  said  that  the  words  strike 
or  stab  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  it  is 
meant  that  it  may  be  put  in  issue  whether  the 
defendant  did  tbiat  umawfal  and  wilful  act  of 
striking  or  stabbing.  That,  then,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  definition  by  Mr.  Justice  Parker,  in 
which  the  law  is  thus  briefly  expressed,  that 
manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  and  wilftd  killing^ 
&c»,  though  wiUiout  malice  either  express  or 
implied.  And  I  ^  farther,  and  say  tnat  this 
is,  without  exception,  the  doctrine  which  must 
be  deduced  from  every  English  case  that  has 
or  can  be  referred  to.  To  prove  this,  I  the  rather 
take  the  cases  which  the  learned  counsel  op- 
posed to  me  have  cited,  because  I  am  bound  to 
presume  and  do  presume,  that  they  are  selected 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judgmtet,  in  their 
own  favor. 

Here  the  mayor  adced  Mr.  Emmet  whether 
he  had  found  in  any  book  of  authority  that  the 
word  wilfhl  was  held  essential  in  the  definition 
of  manslaughter— to  which  Mr.  Emmet  rqdied 
that  he  had:  he  cited  the  words  of  Judge 
Parker,  and  only  added  this  commentary  of 
his  own,  on  the  word  wilfld,  that  it  must  be  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  party  killing.  He  then 
proceeded. 

The  first  case  dted  merely  went  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  murder  and  manslau^ter. 
It  is  said  in  1  Hale,  P.  0.  475,  that  if  A  Uirow 
a  stone  to  kill  the  poultry  or  cattle  of  B,  and 
the  stone  hit  and  loll  a  by^'^^'u^^®' i  ^^  ^  i>uui- 
slaughter,  because  the  act  was  unlawfU,  but  it 
is  not  mcu^er.  God  fbrbid,  I  may  add  in  pass- 
ing, that  it  should  be  held  so  here,  where  it 
would  infiict  upon  the  party  the  dreadfhl  poi- 
idty  <^  the  law ;  and  I  must  confbss  that  from 
my  earUest  studies  in  the  professicm,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  regard  this  doctrine  with  hor- 
ror. When  such  a  case  is  put  as  that  of  a  boy 
shooting  i^vfully  at  a  bird  on  the  road,  and 
unintenUonaily  killing  a  man,  a  stranger  a^^onst 
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whom  he  oonkL  haye  no  malice,  pr  his  pky- 
mate,  or  his  brother,  and  he  is  ac()ndged  to 
have  committed  manslaoghter.  Though  I  admit 
this  to  be  the  law  of  En^and,  jet  I  have  never 
read  the  position  without  shrinking  into  my- 
self. In  that  caie,  however,  the  act  of  the  boy 
was  volnntar  J — ^he  intended  to  shoot ;  the  kill- 
ing was  by  an  act  he  int^ided  to  commit, 
tb^ng^  he  never  calculated  the  consequences 
of  that  act  to  be  the  death  of  another.  In  the 
case  of  Ward,  the  boxer,  (1  East.  270,)  Ward 
intended  to  hit  the  bloV,  although  he  never 
thought  that  death  would  follow  from  it.  So 
la  Sir  John  Chichester^s  case,  fencing  in  sport 
with  his  servant,  who  i)robably  might  have 
been  reared  up  with  himself  in  habits  of 
fiuniliarity  from  early  youth,  and  whom,  to  use 
Lord  Hale^s  words,  he  very  well  loved,  from 
the  aoddent  of  his  scabbard's  being  stricken  off 
by  his  servant,  the  point  of  his  rapier  acciden- 
tally wounded  his  groin,  and  Sir  John  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  This,  to  all  human 
feeling,  must  appear  one  of  the  harshest  cases 
in  which  technical  subtlety  ever  prevailed  to 
overwhelm  a  wretched  man,  ana  afflict  the 
afflicted.  But  still  it  confirms  my  position :  for 
there  the  defendant  intended  to  make  the 
thrust;  and  though  he  did  not  intend  the 
death,  it  was  his  undoubted  and  voluntary  act 
that  caused  it.  In  Snow^s  case,  the  boy  who 
conunitted  the  crime  had  come  home  in- 
toxicated and  insulted  his  father.  His  brother 
threw  him  down  and  gave  him  some  blows;  he 
drew  his  penknife  and  without  intending  to 
cause  his  brother's  death,  but  indulging  his 
passion,  he  intentionally  used  his  knife  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  stab  at  his  brother.  In- 
deed, wilhout  going  through  the  tedious  range 
of  all  the  authorities  in  the  English  books,  I 
win  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  not  one 
where  the  wilfulness  of  the  act  did  not  enter 
as  an  ingredient  into  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 
I  shall  now  allude  in  confirmation  of  this  posi- 
tion to  two  cases  stated  by  Hale,  referred  to  by 
ILr.  Hoffinan,  and  also  cited  by  the  opponte 
counsel ;  but  which  did  not,  according  to  the 
intimation  of  the  court  on  yesterday's  argu- 
ment, go  as  far  as  we  could  wish.  While  I  now 
read  the  passage  in  1  Hale,  P.  0.  480, 1  request 
you  to  observe  that  there  are  two  situations 
contemplated  in  this  statement:  first,  A  as- 
sanUs  B,  who  fiies  to  the  wall,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand;  or  falls  hold- 
ing his  sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand ;  A  runs 
violently  upon  the  kmfe  of  B,  without  any 
thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by  B,  and  there- 
upon dies :  this  is  death  by  misadventure,  (per 
unfortunium.)  Where  is  the  difference  of 
principle,  or  even  of  circumstances,  between 
one  of  the  alternatives  put  by  Lord  Hale  and 
this  case  ?  A  assaults  B,  who  falls,  holding  his 
sword,  knife  or  pike  in  his  hand.  A  falls  on  it 
without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered  at  him  by 
B,  and  thereupon  dies :  this  is  death  by  miaad- 
venture.  The  principle  does  not  depend  upon 
B's  actually  falhng;  but  upon  A's  falling  upon 


the  sword,  without  any  thrust  or  stroke  offered 
at  him  by  B.  Neither  does  the  principle  of 
that  case  in  any  respect  turn  upon  any  part  of 
the  law  of  sdf-defenoe;  for  then  Loi^  Hale 
would  have  said  it  was  a  case  of  justifiable 
homicide,  and  of  a  nature  entirely  distinct  from 
misadventure,  which  is  only  excusable.  The 
falling  of  B  is  only  mentioned  to  manifest  that 
the  wound  must  have  heea  unintentional;  and 
the  first  assault  by  A,  and  B's  retreating  to  the 
wall  are  only  motioned  to  show  that  B  was 
doing  no  wilM  act;  but  the  true  state  of  the 
case  was,  that  one  party  merely  held  the 
weapon  on  which  the  other  fell.  Ajid  it  proves 
all  isat,  that  if  in  a  casual  rencounter  one  party 
meets  his  death,  but  without  thrust  or  stab 

fiven  by  the  other,  or  voluntary  act  caumng  the 
eath,  it  is  misadventure.  To  say  that  one  held 
the  sword  and  the  other  ran  on  to  it,  is  no  more 
than  to  say,  that  if  there  is  no  intent  in  the 


assaulting  that  has  met  with  the  misfortune, 
and  such  was  also  the  fact  in  that  instance ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  manslaughter  it  stands  on 
equal  footii^  in  the  law,  whether  the  assaulter 
or  the  assaulted  fell,  though  in  murder  it  ia 
different:  the  making  of  me  assault  is  then 
material;  but  when  the  thrust  or  stab  has 
never  been  given,  or  the  death  arisen  from  a 
vduntary  act  it  cannot  be  manshmghter,  and 
must  be  misadventure.  So  in  page  498  of  the 
same  book;  if  B,  having  a  pitchfork  in  his 
hand,  A  assaults  him  so  fiercely  that  he  runs 
upon  the  pitchfork,  B  offwing  no  thrust  at  all 
against  A ;  thou^^  this  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  suppose,  yet,  if  the  &ct  be  supposed  to 
be  so,  he  says,  B  forfnti  no  goodn^  because  it 
was  the  act  of  A  himself:  and  some  have  said 
rather  that  in  that  case  A  ia  /do  de  m.  This 
case  also  keeps  up  the  unifcHrmity  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  manslaughter  must  be  by  a  volun- 
tas act;  and  though  for  every  voluntary  act 
he  must  abide  the  penalties  of  unforeseen  and 
unintended  consequences,  yet  he  is  not  to  an- 
swer for  a  misfortune  not  occasioned  by  any  act 
of  his. 

Now  let  us  see,  the  cases  being  disposed  o^ 
whether  I  am  not  based  upon  a  ^oU  more  solid 
principle  than  book  authori^.  Does  not  jus- 
tice require  that  the  act  causing  the  death 
should  be  voluntary?  For  Qod  forbid  that  he 
who  had  no  criminal  intuition  should  suffer  for 
a  crime.  If  the  wcnrds  found  in  the  indictment, 
"  in  the  fury  of  his  mind,'*  are  mevit  to  dis- 
tinguish the  act  from  a  mere  casual^,  surely 
the  construction  should  be  at  least  that  the  act 
should  be  voluntary. 

The  doctrine  I  am  contrading  for  is  the  law 
of  England,  and  deduced  from  English  authori- 
ties ;  but  it  is  infinitely  more  important  to  in- 
sist (m  it  here,  than  it  could  be  in  that  country, 
for  there  the  punishment  of  manslaughter  i» 
discretionary  with  the  court;  but  here  it  must 
be  at  least  three  yean  imprisonment  in  the 
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State  mison.  If  I  were  pleading  for  my  elieiit 
at  an  Englith  bar,  I  Bfaomd  probablj  not  deem 
it  material  to  his  intereete,  that  I  should  dwell 
upon  the  position  I  have  Just  advanced ;  because 
fh)m  the  gradual  alteration  of  times  and  opin- 
ions, which  would  protect  him  from  a  forfeit- 
ure of  goods,  it  would  be  little  worth  the  pains 
of  any  English  lawyer,  having  once  established 
that  the  casualty  was  not  imputable  to  him,  to 
cite  cases  or  ai^e  very  strenuously  for  an  ao- 
auitta].  His  client  would,  upon  conyietion.  be 
fined  perhaps  one  shilling,  confined  one  oar, 
and  then  dischai^^.  For  what  reason  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  in  this  State  is,  that  all 
discretion  in  the  punishment  is  taken  from  our 
courts  of  Justice;  and  my  client  must,  if  wm- 
Ticted,  inevitably  be  sentenced  to  a  punbhment 
more  bitter  than  death  to  a  man  <^  lofty  feel- 
ings and  honorable  character,  nurtured  and 
brod  with  sentiments  worthy  of  his  station  in 
life. 

.  When  it  appears  from  certain  acts  of  the 
legislature,  that  every  man  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  should  be  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison  for  three  years,  should  it  not  also  be  in- 
terred, that  the  legislature  meant  nothing  in- 
consistent with  reason  and  Justice;  and  that 
those  were  not  to  go  for  three  years  to  the 
State  prison,  whose  ofi^ence  was  not  deserving 
of  such  a  punishment  If  it  made  the  law,  it 
gave  the  construction,  aild  must  have  meant 
that  no  man  should  be  so  punished  for  an  act 
free  from  criminal  intent.  Even  in  England, 
in  those  cases  where  the  dcffree  of  the  offence 
is  regulated  by  the  standard  of  property,  you 
will  find  the  most  austere  judges  instructing 
the  jury  that  they  are  authorized  to  find  the 
property  of  less  value  than  every  living  being 
knows  it  is :  and  they  thus  rescue  the  victim 
from  a  punishment  which  their  humanity  tells 
them  is  beyond  his  guilt  Am  I  wrong,  then, 
in  saying  that  your  oaths  should  bind  ^ou  to 
the  very  strictest  investigation  of  the  evidence 
according  to  my  principles;  and  your  conscien- 
ces should  not  yield  to  any  thing  that  does  not 
bring  demonstration  home ;  and  that  therefore 
you  will  stop  and  see  whether  the  testimony 
compels  you  to  believe  that  the  daffger  was 
not  on  the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  &tal  mis- 
hap; and  that  the  prisoner  did  more  than  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  an  act  that  could  contribute  to  the 
death.  But  if  you  should  go  farther  and  be- 
lieve with  me,  that  in  truth  the  weapon,  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  was  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  Mr. 
Stoughton  tripped  or  fell,  and,  in  so  doing,  re- 
ceived the  mortal  wound,  how  much  more  con- 
clusive are  my  arguments  I 

Th<ise  considerations,  if  you  feel  them  with 
the  force  that  I  do,  will  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  all  further  discussion,  and  put  an  end 
at  once  to  the  prosecution,  whether  Mr.  Good- 
win's conduct  in  the  conflict  was  unlawfrd  or 
not;  for  if  the  essential  thing  is  wanting,  if  it 
was  not  a  voluntary  act,  then  the  unhiwndness 


alone  can  nerer  make  it  amount  to  mansbnig^ 
ter. 

The  definition  of  manslauffhter  cited  hy  !!»• 
opposite  counsel  from  Hawkms,  b.  1,  a  90  §  1, 
is,  in  a  technical  sense,  correct;  but  I  shall 
render  it  more  exact  to  the  minds  of  men  not 
accustomed  to  legal  discussions,  by  recurring 
to  Lord  Coke  himself  for  the  definition.   (8  Inst, 
56.)    He  says :  ^  There  is  a  homicide  whi^  is 
neither  aforethought  nor  voluntary,  as  if  a  man 
kill  another  by  misadventure    or  accideni." 
And  here  let  me,  in  passing^  remsjic,  that  tlie 
very  division  of  his  sutrfeot  adopted  bv  Loid 
Coke,  *^  homicide  which  is  neither  afore^onslit 
nor  voluntary,"  L  e.,  which  is  neither  murd^ 
nor  manslaughter,  very  strongly  ju^fies  the 
insertion  of  the  word  wilftil,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Parker,  in  his  definition  of  the  latter  offence, 
and  exceedingly  fortifies  the  position  on  tiuit 
subject,  which  I  have  already  discussed.    But 
to  return  to  my  argument    Lord  Ck^e  in  the 
same  passage    proceeds:  *^And  homicide  by 
misadventure  is,  when  a  man  doth  an  act  that 
is  not  unlawftil,  which,  without  any  evU  intent, 
tendeth  to  a  man^s  death."  Now  Seijeant  Haw- 
kins has  substituted  for  these  words,  ^^  without 
any  evil  intent,"  the  words, "  without  any  intent 
to  hurt"    And  he  has,  witii  Uttie  necessity, 
substituted  the  words,  '^lawful  act,"  for  "* act 
not  unlawful."    They  surely  mean  the  same 
thing,  though  the  lat^r  expression  may  convey 
the  idea  more  accurately  to  your  mind.    Then 
to  this  definition  of  Lord  Coke  I  will  adhere, 
and  to  avoid  the  confbsion  tliat  arises  out  of 
these  words,  ^*vrithout  any  intent  to  hurt^"  I 
shall  say  with  Lord  Ooke.  without  any  intent 
tendinjg  to  the  man's  deatn.    And  then  if  the 
intention  be  not  to  do  the  act,  and  if  the.  act  be 
not  unlawfiil,  death  arising  from  the  two  com- 
bined together  can  alone  amount  to  manslau^- 
ter.    The  counsel  on  the  other  side  may,  per- 
haps, insist  that  to  either  of  these  d^initions 
should  be  added  this  phrase,  viz:  mi^aut  dms 
eaution.    This  has  been  often  said,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  contend  against 
it;  but  in  admitting  it,  let  me  apprise  yon  how 
you  should  receive  it,  by  reading  a  passage 
from  a  most  able  criminal  judge,  Foster,  2^ 
who  says,  ^I  cannot  help  saying  that  the  rule 
of  law  I  have  been  considering  in  this  place, 
touching  the  consequence  of  takmg  or  not  tak- 
ing due  precaution,  doth  not  seem  suflScientiy 
tempered  with  mercy.    Manslaughter  was  for- 
merly a  capital  offence,  as  I  shall  hereafter 
show.    And  even  the  forfoitnre  of  goods  and 
chattels  upon  the  foot  of  the  present  law,  is  an 
heavy  stroke  upon  a  man,  guilty,  it  is  true,  of 
an  heedless,  incautious  conduct,  but  in  other 
respects  perfectiy  innocent    And  where  the 
rigor  of  law  bordereth  upon  ii\Justice,  mercy 
s^mld,  if  possible,  interpose  in  the  adminis- 
tration.   It  is  not  the  part  of  judges,  to  be  per- 
Eetually  hunting  aft»r  forfoitures,  where  the 
eart  is  free  from  guilt    They  are  ministers 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  the  ends  of  public 
justice;  and   should   have   written  on  their 
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heArta,  the  Boleom  eDgagement  his  mi^esty  it 
under,  **to  cause  laws  and  jnstioe  in  meroy  to 
be  executed  in  all  his  jadgments." 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  the  mere  forfeitore  of 
goods  cans  for  this  merciful  administration  of 
jostioe :  if  this  respectahle  judge  thus  speaks  of 
tempering  the  rigor  of  the  law,  think  of  that 
terrible  punishment  that  must  fc^ow  upon  vour 
verdict  oi  conviction.  Temper  your  verdict  also 
by  that  same  mercy.  Ton  are  not  hunting  after 
forfeitures  of  goods ;  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
ntter  a  fearfiil  sentence,  fit  more  than  forieiture 
of  goods,  fiEur  worse  to  an  honorable  mind  than 
dei^  itself  You  are  not  kings,  nor  bound  by 
the  oaths  of  kings :  bnt  you  are  bound  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Qod  you  worship,  as  much  as 
kings  can  be,  to  administer  justice  in  mercy. 
That  oath  of  the  king,  is  only  to  fix  in  his  mind 
the  admonition  of  the  King  of  kings,  and  which 
he  gives  alDce  to  kings  md.  subjects,  who  are 
equ^  in  his  eyes.  It  speaks  only  that  command 
of  God  to  man  which  is  emlxxUed  in  his  oath, 
as  a  divine  instruction  to  him  and  his  people. 

What  is  the  nature  then  of  this  **  due  cau- 
tion?'* Where  the  lawful  act  is  deliberately 
begun  and  carried  on,  there  may  be  time  for 
caution ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  jusUfy.  before 
«  jury  of  this  count^,  a  judgment  uke  that 
against  Sir  John  Chichester,  it  could  be  only 
upon  this  ground,  that  the  killing  was  there  in 
a  dangerous  kina  of  ^>ort,  which  the  parties 
had  deliberately  entered  into ;  and  then,  per- 
haps, greater  caution  might  be  exacted.  3nt 
here  the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  miud 
of  the  defendant  could  not  be  composed,  nor 
oould  he  be  self-possessed :  the  rule  as  to  him 
must  therefore  be  taken  with  great  latitude. 
Let  us  iUustrate  the  distinction  by  suppodn^  a 
case.  lif  a  number  of  persons  go  on  a  boating 
party,  it  is  a  lawful  act  in  every  person :  if  the 
vessel  should  be  overset,  each  would  endeavcnr 
to  save  himself  which  is  also  lawfuL  All  might 
be  saved,  if  all  were  cautions  and  deliberate :  they 
cling  to  the  keel,  but  one  in  his  flurry  ^oves 
another  ofE^  who  is  drowned — would  you  sen- 
tence him  to  the  State  prison  for  three  years, 
and  give  him  as  a  reason  that  he  had  not  used 
due  caution  in  his  exertions  for  himself?  You 
could  not  do  so ;  every  merciful  consideration 
would  warn  your  consciences,  that  in  such  sud- 
den emergencies  no  man  is  competent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  **  due  caution,''  nor  master  of  the  ordi- 
nary powers  of  his  mind.  The  conclusion  from 
this  illustration  is,  that  where  the  act  takes 
place  under  circumstances  which  naturally  de- 
stroy all  self-command,  the  rule  touching  ob- 
servance of  due  caution  will  receive  a  very  large 
and  liberal  construction.  But  here  I  may  pass- 
ingly observe,  that  a  caution  greater  than  per- 
haps would  be  expected  on  such  occasions,  was 
numifested  by  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  when 
he  took  the  blade  in  his  hand,  and  struck  with 
the  handle  of  the  da^^^  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Oambreleng. 

I  have  now,  gentlemen,  stated  to  you  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  law  of  homicide  on  which 


we  rely ;  and  before  I  examine  the  &cts  entering 
into  the  merits  of  this  case,  let  me  advert  to  a 

giece  of  testimony  which,  under  that  law  of 
omicide,  I  think  should  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  alL 

M%{or  Smith  was  examined  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  procured  fh)m  him  the  cane  unfortu- 
nately containing  the  dagger  which  gave  the 
wound,  but  the  evening  before  the  af&ay.  If 
that  fact  could  afford  any  inference,  it  could 
onljr  be  to  affix  a  charge  on  my  client,  from 
which  the  grand  jury  have  absolved  him,  and 
which  you  are.  not  to  try — from  which  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  and  which  he 
may  well  be  unprepared  with  evidence  to  ex- 
plain. But,  gentlemen,  that  inference  is  most 
strained  and  uncharitable,  and  such  as  should 
never  be  applied  to  human  actions. 

Two  gentlemen,  friends  from  childhood,  met 
under  circumstances  of  conviviality  well  calcu- 
lated to  exalt  their  mutual  attachment,  and  ex- 
pected to  separate  again  in  a  day  or  two  per- 
haps for  ever.  The  stick  happened  to  catch  Mr. 
Goodwin's  eyes,  as  Mtdor  Smith  held  it  on  a 
chair,  in  a  ^y  and  unimportant  conversation. 
Both  had  sticks  not  unlike  each  other,  and  my 
client  proposed  to  exchange  them  as  mutual 
keepsakes.  Mfgor  Smith  says  it  was  done  after 
a  few  words ;  that  it  was  understood  between 
them,  the  exchange  was  only  made  as  a  me- 
mento ;  and  he  did  not  know,  that  when  Mr. 
€k>odwin  proposed  the  exchange,  he  was  aware 
there  was  a  sword  in  the  witness's  cane.  If 
this  is  to  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  deliberate  and 
premediti^ed  malice,  what  man  can  guard  the 
most  incoufflderate  and  thoughtless  actions  of 
his  life  from  Uie  foulest  and  most  terrible  con- 
struction f  It  would  be  unworthy  of  a  jury  to 
bestow  on  it  a  moment's  deliberation ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  issue  they 
are  sworn  to  try. 

In  considering  the  facts  really  connected  with 
that  issue,  the  nrst  question  that  presents  itself 
is,  was  the  act  of  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  conflict 
with  Mr.  Stoughton  lawful?  or,  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  expression  I  have  already  adopted, 
can  it  come  within  Lord  Ooke's  deflnition  as 
**  no  unlawful  act  ? "  To  decide  this,  conmder 
it  without  adverting  to  that  flitality  which  ou^ht 
to  have  no  influence  on  your  minds  in  judsmg 
of  the  act  itself,  and  which  could  only  miefead 
vou  in  determining  on  its  legality  or  illegality 
in  the  abstract  Suppose  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fending himself  on  an  indictment  for  a  mere 
assault  and  battery,  or  in  a  civil  action  by  the 
plea  of  ion  <u$auU  dememe  ;  that  is,  that  he  was 
first  assaulted  by  his  adversary.  This  is  the 
fair  way  of  judging,  as  there  is  no  law  peculiarly 
applicable  to  mandaughter  in  this  respect.  The 
legality  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  act  is  to  be  iudged  of 
simply  upon  this  ground ;  whether  under  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  case,  he  could  be  found  guUty 
of  having  committed  an  assault  and  battery. 
The  opposite  counsel  endeavored  to  elude  this 
test  by  citing  authorities  which  are  totally  in- 
I4>plicable  to  manslaughter.      They  refer  to 
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East^s  Or.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  289,  where,  q>eakiiig  of 
homicide  ftx>in  transport  of  passion  or  heat  of 
Mood,  the  writer  sajB :  *^In  no  case,  however, 
will  the  plea  of  provocation  avail  the  party,  if  it 
were  songht  for  and  induced  by  his  own  aet,  in 
order  to  afford  him  a  pretence  for  wreaking  his 
malice.  As  where  A  and  B  having  fallen  out, 
A  says  he  wHl  not  strike,  bat  will  give  B  a  pot 
of  ale  to  tonch  him ;  on  which  B  s&ikes  and  A 
kills  him:  this  is  murder."  This  authority  is 
i^plicable  exclusively  to  cases  of  murder  and 
has  no  reference  to  the  law  of  manslaughter. 
It  is  grounded  upon  the  crafty  words  used  to 
evade  the  law,  '^  I  will  give  you  a  pot  of  ale  if 
yon  will  strike  me;"  that  show  the  previous 
and  premeditated  malice  which  is  an  ingredient 
of  murder.  But  it  has  no  application  to  a  case 
of  manslaughter,  where  malice  is  not  at  all  in 
the  question,  and  when  the  act  stands  simple 
and  alone.  So  in  1  Hale,  457:  ''Aand  Bare  at 
•ome  distance:  A  bids  B  take  a  pin  out  of  the 
sleeve  of  a  A,  intending  thereby  to  take  an  oc- 
casion to  strike  or  wound  B,  which  B  doth 
accordingly,  and  then  A  strikes  B  whereof  he 
dies :  this  was  ruled  murder.  First,  because  it 
was  no  provocation  when  he  did  it  by  the  con- 
sent of  A.  Second,  because  it  appeared  to  be 
a  malicious  and  deliberate  artifice,  thereby  to 
take  occasion  to  kill  B."  I  therefore,  gentlemen, 
set  aside  these  and  any  other  authorities  con- 
cerning previous  provocation,  as  relating  to 
murder  only  and  not  to  manslaughter ;  and  then 
I  contend  on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
assault  and  battery,  that  the  provocation  al- 
leged to  have  been  previously  given  by  Mr. 
Goodwin  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  cannot  make  his 
subsequent  conflict  unlawfm.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  deceased  struck  the  first 
blow ;  for  though  Mr.  Clark  did  not  see  it.  Weed 
and  OambrelenA  did ;  and  the  district  attorney, 
with  that  can£>r  which  has  marked  his  pro- 
eeedinffs  throughout  this  cause,  admitted  the 
fiEict  It  is  enough  for  me  then  to  say,  without 
coming  to  the  express  definition  of  a  ^^  lawful 
act,"  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  that 
the  prisoner's  conduct  was  not  unlawM. 

Our  advtt'saries.  however,  dispute  this  po- 
sition, and  contend  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Mr.  (Goodwin  committed  the  first  assault  by  the 
pointing  of  his  cane  towards  Mr.  Stoughton ; 
and  for  this  they  cite  Hawk.  b.  1,  c.  62,  §  1. 
"  It  seems  that  an  assault  is  an  attempt  or  offer 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  corporal  hurt  to 
another;  as  by  sticking  at  him  with  or  without 
a  weap<»i,  or  presenting  a  gun  at  him,  at  such 
a  distance  to  which  the  gun  will  cany;  or 
pointing  a  pitchfork  at  him,  standing  witlun  the 
reach  ctt  it,  or  by  holding  up  one's  fist  at  him,  or 
by  other  such  like  act  done  in  an  angry  threat- 
ening manner."  But,  gentlemen,  the  doctrine 
there  laid  down  is  totally  inappUcable  to  this 
case.  The  acts  there  specified  were  held  to  be 
assaults,  because  they  were  attacks  upon  the 
safety  of  another;  they  were  intended  for  the 
purpoee  of  committing  personal  violence^  and 
b^un  and  proceeding  towards  personal  iigury. 


But  here,  the  pointing  of  the  eane  was  ao  mixe 
an  aasanlt  than  the  pointing  of  the  filler.  It 
was  an  indication  of  the  peraon,  and  nothing 
man.  Letmeranindyoaabo,rait]emeii,1^afc 
in  sudi  a  solemn  proceeding  aa  Sob,  the  defaid- 
ant  is  entitled  to  the  ben^  oi  the  k^  defini- 
ticMi  of  the  offence  charged  upon  him  in  i^  ite 
parts  and  strictnees.  If  the  provocation  ap- 
pears to  yon,  as  I  fear  it  must,  to  have  been 
wrong:  fhlly  as  I  admit  it,  and  de^ly  m  it  is  re- 
gretted bv  my  dient  mme  than  by  abt  ottlier 
person,  who  with  a  contrite  heart  saya  tiuroagli 
me,  woold  to  God  it  never  had  beoa  given,  nor 
the  terrible  conse<}uenoe8  fi^owed  frmn  it ;  yet 
neither  that  contrite  admiaaion  of  the  party,  nor 
the  lamentable  oooaequeacea  of  the  act,  are  te 
deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  in  enrerj 
fihfl^w.  And  the  law  says,  that  the  pcnnting^  not 
being  with  a  view  to  a  battery  of  the  penon, 
n<Hr  to  any  po-scmal  vidlenoe,  was  no  aaaauk ;  for 
that  the  intent  of  violence  is  a  necessaij  ingre* 
dient  to  constitute  an  assault 

But  that  transaction,  whatevw  may  hare 
been  its  character,  was  en^tod.  Mr.  Goodwin 
had  gone  on  his  way,  as  also  had  Mr.  Stough- 
ton; and  with  respect  to  the  oMiaequenoe  of 
that  act,  all  was  past  and  over.  The  retmning 
and  following  of  Mr.  Goodwin  by  Stou^toii, 
was  a  new  and  distinct  act,  which  dioaid  oi- 
tirelybe  s^)arated  ttom  the  tomer  in  yoor 
conoderation.  If  Mr.  Goodwin  had  been  the 
person  slain,  and  Mr.  Stoughton  the  person  upon 
trial,  he  never  could  have  availed  himself  of  the 
defence,  that  his  striking  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
lawful ;  and  if  he  could  not  so  avail  himael^ 
though  the  calamitous  accident  has  dianged  the 
situation  of  the  parties,  the  act  of  Stoughton 
must  continue  unlawfbl;  it  therefore  f(^ows  of 
necessity,  that  the  resistance  to  it  and  the  eo^ 
fiict  ensuing  upon  it,  was  ^^not  unlawAd."  And, 
in  truth,  that  case,  where  one  said  to  the  othw, 
as  an  excuse,  ^'  take  this  pin  out  of  my  sleeve,** 
would  ftpply  to  Mr.  Stoughton  witli  all  its 
severity,  if  he  were  upon  trial,  and  not  to  Mr. 
GUxKlwin.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  Boch 
severity  of  construction  adminiBtwred  at  aH; 
but,  if  it  were,  it  could  be  only  in  req>eet  to 
Mr.  Stoughton. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Goodwin^ 
continuing  the  conflict  after  the  deoeaaed  beoan 
to  retreat,  was  unlawful,  and  gave  that  <Sm- 
racter  to  the  subsequent  events.  I  cannot, 
however,  c<Miceive  that  your  verdict  will  ever 
sanction  this  doctrine.  In  East's  Crown  Law, 
V.  Ij  p.  289,  the  author,  after  observing  that  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  any  sort  <^  provocation 
must  not  greatiy  exceed  the  ofiEiance  received, 
adds,  **This  haa  been  urged  with  caution,  be- 
cause in  cases  where  the  merey  of  the  law 
interposes  in  pity  to  human  tnaUtj,  it  will 
not  try  the  culprit  by  the  rigid  rule  of  Justaoe^ 
and  examine  with  the  most  scrupnkraa  nice^ 
whether  he  cut  off  the  exact  p^nd  of  fleah.^ 
What  was  the  duration  of  this  affi«y,  which,  it 
has  been  intimated,  Mr.  Goodwin  continued  too 
long?  Perhaps  not  half  a  minute  at  tiiei 
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Two  or  three  bbws  paased  <m  each  Bide  in  an 
nninlemipted  Booffle.  Mr.  Stoogbton  retreated, 
not  because  he  wished  to  give  up  the  contest, 
but  beeanse  he  foond  his  adyersary  somewhat 
stronger  than  himsdl^  and,  perhaps,  in  order 
to  regain  a  vantage  ground.  Is  snch  retreating, 
aooompanied  with  preserving  assaults  and 
blows,  safficient  to  prevent  a  man  from  using 
vioJ^nee  to  repel  the  ccMitinued  violence  of  an 
aggressor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence? 
where  was  the  disposition  ci  Mr.  Stougbton  to 
discontinue  the  conflict!  When  did  he  cease  to 
attack  the  prisoner,  or  renounce  the  original 
purpose  with  which  he  commenced  the  assault, 
whue  he  had  the  capaci^  to  carry  it  into 
^ectf  Mr.  Ohirk  says,  though  perhaps  some- 
what mistakin^ljr,  that  after  the  deceased  rose 
up,  he  actually  struck  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Oambreleng  say,  he  appeared  deter- 
mined to  renew  tibe  attack;  and  Mr.  Weir 
says,  he  made  an  effort  to  do  so.  This  evi- 
dence is,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  in- 
feraioe  that  Mr.  Stougbton  had  given  up  the 
conflict,  or  that  the  {Misoner  was  bound  to  sup- 
pose he  intended  doing  so. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  further  charged  with  striking 
Mr.  Stougbton  when  he  was  down.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  fact  has  no  relation  to  what  you  are 
to  try,  unless  so  fieur  as  it  aflbrds  an  inference 
flivorable  to  my  client.  Favorable  indeed  it  is, 
because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  it  proves 
how  both  his  hands  were  employed  at  the  time 
he  ia  said  to  have  stabbed  his  adversary ;  and 
also,  because  it  shows  an  unconsciousness  of 
whi^  had  taken  place.  But  remember,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  you  have  no  evidence  before 
you,  and,  I  trust  in  Gk>d,  the  wide  range  of  this 
earth  could  not  produce  the  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  was  that  abandoned  wretch  who 
could  have  continued  beating  a  man  in  the  face, 
to  whom  he  had  already  given  a  mortal  wound. 
Would  to  God  it  had  not— that  no  part  of  this 
tragedy  had  taken  place;  but  it  must  at  least 
serve  to  show  that  he  never  could  be  conscious 
of  having  stabbed  his  antagonist  before  that 
moment;  and  then,  or  after  that,  he  certainly 
could  not  do  it,  since  whilst  his  hands  were 
both  employed  about  his  adversary's  face,  he 
could  not  then  plant  a  dagger  in  his  heart 

This  brings  me  to  the  notice  of  a  question 
asked  of  a  witness,  as  if  to  make  it  testimony 
in  the  cause  perhaps  without  intention.  But 
it  was  asked,  **Is  not  Mr.  Goodwin  a  military 
man  ?"  For  what  was  that  asked  ?  Was  it  to 
exhibit  him  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as 
a  skiUU  asBsassin  f  Is  that  an  attribute  be- 
longing to  your  army?  Was  it  in  that  quality 
your  soldiers  inarched  against  your  enemies, 
and  fonght  the  ^orious  battles  of  their  country  ? 
Is  that  sarcasm  i^plicable  to  your  forces  by 
sea  or  land?  Does  it  come  properly  from  one 
who  owes,  perhi^  his  existence,  certainly  his 
safety,  and  his  present  tranquU  enjoyments,  to 
the  fsktigues.  the  privations,  the  sufferings,  the 
virtues  and  heroism  of  that  army  ?  If  my  client 
was  a  military  man,  was  it  in  that  school  of 
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valor  and  honor  that  he  could  acquire  the  dis- 
position of  an  assasdn  ?  Did  he  learn  to  be  so 
m  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  that  conflict, 
so  glorious  to  our  warriors,  and  fisital  to  their 
foes  ?  Did  he  learn  it  fighting  any  where  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  as  our  soldiers  d- 
ways  did  openly  and  face  to  face  with  their 
enemies  ?  Was  it  in  anv  of  those  exertions  of 
body  and  of  spirit,  by  which  a  foreign  foe  was 
gallantly  combated,  and  nobly  driven  firom  out 
shores?  What  could  he  have  learned  in  thai 
school  inconsistent  with  the  chiu'acter  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  honor  of  a  soldier  ?  He  cer- 
tainly would  have  learned  there  to  meet  his 
enemy  in  the  most  deadly  combat,  and  face  to 
face,  whenever  the  necessties  of  his  country 
and  the  duties  of  his  calling  should  require; 
but  if  he  is  a  military  man,  there  is  a  nobleness 
in  his  occupation,  which,  in  itself,  should  check 
the  surmise,  and  silence  the  whisper,  that  he 
could  be  an  assassin.  It  may,  indeed,  have 
given  him  too  exalted  notions  of  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  honor,  and  may  have  led  to 
his  using  those  words  of  provocation,  and  tbose 
slaps  of  insult,  which  both  he  and  I  deplore ; 
but  most  assuredly,  it  never  taught  him  to  use 
a  sword  or  dagger  in  any  secret,  base,  ot  hidden 
manner,  to  work  the  death  of  an  unarmed 
adversary. 

Let  us  now.  gentlemen,  examine  into  the  cir- 
cumstances or  those  blows.  I  have  said  they 
were  only  intended  to  aflront  or  degrade,  and 
not  to  inflict  any  injury  by  personal  violence. 
I  need  not  ffive  a  stronger  proof  than  the  bare 
fact,  that  Mr.  Stougbton  was  lying  on  the 
ground  when  he  received  them,  and  not  in  the 
attitude  of  defence,  and  yet  they  did  not  leave 
a  mark  or  bruise.  If  the  prisoner  struck  with 
force,  when  no  blow  he  struck  was  returned  or 
parried,  the  marks  would  have  testified  to  the 
atrocity  of  the  act  Whatever  blows  then  were 
given,  when  Mr.  Stougbton  was  on  the  ground, 
as  they  left  no  trace,  so  they  were  intended  to 
leave  none.  But  it  is  alleged,  these  blows 
were  given  with  a  cane,  from  which  a  dastardly 
intention  of  personal  injury  is  inferred.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  durect  contradiction  of 
the  witnesses.  Those  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
and  those  who  disprove  it,  however  honest  they 
may  be,  cannot  both  be  correct,  and  you  must, 
therefore,  decide  between  them.  In  doing  so, 
I  think  I  can  give  you  one  unerring  rule; 
wherever  there  is  a  contrariety  of  evidence, 
that  statement  cannot  be  believed,  which  leads 
to  an  impossible  or  an  absurd  conclusion.  And 
I  hope  to  satisfy  you,  that  believing  Mr.  Good- 
win struck  Mr.  Stougfaton  when  on  the  ground, 
about  the  head^  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  absurd  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Stougbton  was  not  stabbed  at  aXl^  and 
did  not  die  of  any  wound;  while  believing 
that  the  blows  were  given  only  with  the  hand, 
leads  to  an  easy  and  natural  exphination  of  his 
calamitous  death.  So  far,  however,  as  relates 
to  the  acquittal  of  my  client  on  tMs  indictment, 
it  aemoB  to  me,  that  in  whatever  shape  this  U^ct 
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is  pat  before  70a,  it  eanallx  leads  to  the  oon- 
dusion  that  Mr.  Stoodbtoa's  death  was  aooi- 
dental,  and  not  effected  by  the  molontary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin.  If  these  blows  were  given  hj 
the  hand  only,  either  open  or  deno^d,  they 
show  that  the  dagger  was  then  oat  of  his  hands, 
and  give  great  probability,  if  not  certainty,  to 
the  conclasion  whioli  I  am  sore  yon  are  in- 
clined to  draw,  that  the  death  was  occasioned 
by  that  dagger,  when  it  was  out  of  the  prison- 
er's hands.  Bot,  suppose  those  blows  to  have 
been  given  with  the  handle  of  the  dagger;  the 
witnesses  who  attempt  to  testify  to  that  &ct, 
agree  that  when  they  were  given  in  the  face  the 
prisoner  held  the  dagger  (as  he  had  donedoring 
the  conflict,  when  standing  up)  by  the  blade, 
and  stmck  with  the  handle.  When  then  was 
the  stab  of  the  depth  and  direction  described 
to  yon,  given  with  the  point  ?  That  he  had  the 
blade  in  his  hand,  both  before  and  after  the  &U, 
all  the  witnesses  agree  who  testify  to  that  fact, 
except  Yervalen,  who  probably  saw  nothing; 
for  he  deposed  to  things  that  conld  not  possibly 
have  happened,  and  in  contradiction  to  every 
other  witness.  Indeed,  I  observed  a  smile  on 
every  coontenanoe,  and  yours  amongst  the  rest, 
when  he  related  his  extraordinary  vi^n.  Bat, 
patting  him  aside,  and  reasoning  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  say  my  client  struck 
with  the  handle  of  the  dagger  when  Stoughton 
was  on  the  ground,  let  me  ask  when  was  that 
wound  given  which  penetrated  through  the 
ninth  and  tenth  rib,  forward  and  upward, 
throu^  the  heart  to  the  breast-bone?  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  that  &ot  to  be  estab- 
lished, it  would  put  the  acquittal  of  my  client 
past  all  doubt^  for  it  would  place  it  upon  the 
very  extraordmary,  but  very  sdid  ground  of 
certainty,  that  Mr.  Stoughton  was  not  stabbed 
with  that  dagger. 

Kow,  ffentlemen,  see  how  the  evidence 
stands.  The  opposite  counsel  must  either  re- 
nounce that  part  of  their  own  testimony,  on 
which  they  seem  mainly  to  rely,  or  abandon  the 
conviction  of  my  client;  for  tliey  are  met  by 
an  insuperable  difficulty  arising  from  that  very 
testimony.  The  prisoner  held  the  dag^r  by 
the  blade,  while  standing  face  to  &oe  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  using  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  deceased.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  not  then 
the  wound  was  given.  I  anticipate,  indeed, 
that  you  will  be  urged  to  believe  the  deceased 
fell  because  he  had  been  previously  stabbed  to 
the  heart  This  supposition,  however,  is  not 
only  entirely  gratuitous,  sufficient  causes  beinc 
otherwise  assigned  to  the  fall,  but  it  is  r^>dled 
by  the  constant  employment  of  the  prisoner's 
hands  in  fighting  about  the  head  of  the  deceas- 
ed, by  the  impossibility  of  his  inflicting  the 
wound  described,  situated  as  the  parties  are 
proved  to  have  been  in  respect  to  one  another, 
by  the  position  in  which  the  prisoner  held  the 
dagger  by  about  the  middle  of  the  blade;  by 
the  great  notoriety  and  conroicuousness  of 
movement  which  would  have  been  necessary 
for  changing  the  position  of  the  dagger  in  the 


hand,  and  cf  the  arm  itselt  to  give  any  thtog 
approaching  to  sudi  wound;  and  by  tbe  ae- 
Imowledgment  of  all  the  witoeasea  tluii  no  one 
saw  any  such  movement  made.  Beeidea,  if  the 
deceased  had  fallen,  because  hia  limbs  and 
strength  failed  him  in  consequence  of  the  stak^ 
the  fact  would  have  been  immediately  obviow 
to  the  spectators.  If  the  wound  had  produced 
its  effect  upon  his  system,  and  hia  moaoolar 
strength  had  been  so  entirely  prostnted,  Iw 
would  not  have  risen  and  stood  as  if  about  to 
renew  the  combat  till  another  qrncope  or  £1^ 
ing  seized  him.  Whoa  the  tnie  cause  that  tha 
consequences  of  his  wound  on  his  frame  beeaoM 
obvious  and  caosed  the  failure  of  his  str^igth^ 
he  feinted,  and  never  opened  his  eyes  bat  fer  a 
moment  with  a  glare  of  fbry,  and  then  ckaed 
them  for  ever.  Returning  then  to  n^y  argu- 
ment on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  fr^vn  tiie 
contradictory  statements  of  the  witnesseo,  I  re- 
peat my  assertion;  beyond  a  doubt  the  woond 
was  not  given  when  both  parties  were  ongai^ai, 
fece  to  faoe^  in  the  conflict,  before  Mr.  Stoo^ 
ton's  fell :  and  they  continued  in  that  ittitir^ 
until  he  fell.  When  that  event  took  place,  Mr. 
Goodwin  lost  nearly  his  balance,  and  almost  feU 
with  him.  If  the  witnesses  are  to  be  believed, 
who  assert  that  while  Mr.  Btoughton  lay  on  tbe 
ground,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  using  the  dacger,  tba 
same  evidence  states  that  he  hdd  it  in  ue  same 
position,  and  used  it  in  the  same  way  over  the 
head  of  the  deceased.  Most  assuredly  abo  it 
was  not  then  the  wouod  was  given.  The  de- 
ceased lav  upon  his  back,  rather  than  inrfimny 
to  the  left  side.  Where  was  the  qtaoe  (even  i 
the  prisoner's  hands  had  not  been  oUMowise 
employed)  to  permit  the  placing  of  the  dsflriir 
under  the  deceased,  the  driving  <d  it  iAuat 
part  of  his  body  that  most  particulariy  rested 
on  the  ^iround,  and  withdrawing  it  agoint 
The  inotum  of  the  arm  requisite  for  socb  tm. 
operation,  must  have  been  extremely  conqMco- 
ous,  and  yet  nobody  saw  it  Mr.  CambreleiK 
saw  his  arm,  and  yet  saw  no  thrust  If  theol 
am  correct  that  the  wound  could  not  have  been 
given  while  the  parties  were  standing  ei^:^^ 
in  oonflict^-nor  yet  while  the  deceased  was 
lyinff  on  the  ground^  you  are  inevitably  broqj^ 
to  the  time--the  <Mily  time  when  the  wooad 
could  have  been  received:  namely,  as  Mr. 
Stoughton  was  falling,  or  fell ;  and  then  it  coold 
not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

The  prisoner,  though  he  did  not  entirefy  kee 
his  balance,  yet  still  was  felling  akmg  n^  Mir. 
Stoughton.  Now  let  any  man  ahow  me,  how 
the  prisoner,  holding  the  dagger  by  about  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  always  in  front  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  was  felling  off  from  him  ba<^warda| 
and  he  himself  staggering  or  feUing  fprward^ 
could  have  inflicted  a  wound  beginning  mear 
the  back,  splintering  off  part  <^  one  of  the  lower 
ribs,  and  penetrating  ten  inches  forward  and 
upwards,  even  to  the  breast  bonei  which  it  in- 
jured ;  and  that  without  any  of  the  apecistors 
having  seen  the  necessary  change  of  the  posi 
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Hon  of  the  dagger  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  or  of 
his  arm,  to  imict  the  wound  I  Let  any  man, 
eTen  standing  firmly,  place  himself  in  that  posi- 
tion, opposite  another,  and  try  with  a  weapon 
of  that  length,  and  held  in  that  manner,  to  in- 
flict such  a  wound,  and  he  will  immediately 
perceive  it  is  impossible.  But  when  it  is  fur- 
ther considered  that  both  were  falling,  and  of 
eourse,  that  the  necessary  physical  force  and 
firmness  of  position  were  wanting,  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  incredible  that  the  prisoner  should 
not  only  have  inflicted  such  a  wound  at  that 
moment ;  but  also  have  withdrawn  the  instru- 
ment again  (the  deceased  being  on  his  back  on 
the  ground),  regrasped  it  by  the  blade,  and  re- 
conmienced  his  blows  about  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  thus  twice  changing  the  position  of 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  the  position  and 
direction  of  his  right  arm ;  and  all  this  unper- 
eeived  by  any  of  the  surrounding  witnesses. 

I  have  said  that  under  those  circumstances, 
iStie  necessary  force  and  firmness  of  position  for 
the  voluntary  inflicting  of  such  a  wound,  were 
wanting.  Evidence  has  been  produced  that 
muscular  strength  would  be  adequate  to  the 
giving  of  that  wound — but  it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  the  sufficiency  of  muscular  strength  in 
the  abstract  It  can  only  be  i^plicable  to  this 
or  any  particular  case,  by  taking  into  considera- 
tion Uie  position  of  the  parties  and  the  situation 
of  the  part,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
erted. In  this  case  (if  the  wound  be  supposed 
to  have  been  given  by  the  dagger  in  the  prison- 
er's hand),  no  momentum  couM  have  been  given 
to  the  weapon,  by  imparting  to  it  a  velocity, 
before  the  point  was  made  to  touch  the  body. 
The  shortness  of  the  human  arm,  the  length  of 
the  blade,  and  the  position  in  which  the  dacger 
must  have  been  held  and  driven,  to  inflict,  b^  a 
person  standing  in  front  of  his  adversary,  a 
wound  beginning  near  the  back,  between  the 
ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  and  going  upwards  and 
forwards  through  the  heart  to  the  breastbone, 
thow  that  if  it  could  have  been  given  at  all,  the 
point  must  have  been  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
deceased  witJiout  any  antecedently  acquired 
momentum  or  velocity,  and  forced  through  a 
part  of  one  of  the  ribs,  and  into  the  body  to  the 
length  of  ten  inches,  by  mere  muscular  ezer- 
Mon,  commencing  from  a  state  of  rest.  The 
verv  skilful  physician  who  examined  the  wound 
and  dissected  the  body,  influenced  by  these  con- 
siderations, testified,  that  under  all  the  drcnm- 
staooes  of  the  case,  he  thought  the  muscular 
Btrength  ci  a  man  would  be  inadequate  to  the 
giving  of  such  a  wound,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  caused  by  the  fall,  which  alone  could  im^ 
part  the  ^ce  and  velocity  necessary  for  over- 
conung  the  difficulties.  Other  physicians,  bav- 
ins no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
said  they  thought  the  strength  of  a  man  would 
be  adequate  to  drive  the  da^r  in  so  fsr.  and  to 
illustrate  their  opinion,  you  must  have  observed 
tliem  drawing  back  their  arms,  and  then  thrust- 
ing Uie  dagger  forward,  with  the  utmost  velocity 
ai^  force.   I  was  stopped  in  the  oross-examinar 


tlon  of  those  witnesses,  by  which  I  wished  io 
fix  their  minds  on  the  ntuation  of  the  parties, 
and  the  impossibility  that  the  weapon  coiUa 
have  been  driven  with  that  vekxntv  and  force ; 
and,  perhaps,  I  was  rightly  stopped ;  for  I  was 
told  that  it  was  your  province  to  draw  these 
conclusions.  I  ask  you  then  to  draw  them  now, 
and  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  it  can  be 
supposed,  or  rather  taken  for  granted,  against 
evident  presumption,  against  mercy,  agcdnst  the 
character  and  reputation  of  the  prisoner,  that 
he  exerted  a  force,  to  which  a  verv  competent 
Judge  thinks,  and  I  trust  you  wiU  thii^  the 
muscular  strength  of  any  man  would  be  under 
those  circumstances,  unequal 

I  therefore  say,  and  insist,  ^tlemen  of  the 
jury,  that  whichever  set  of  witnesses  you  give 
credit  to,  you  must  arrive  to  the  coiuduaion  that 
my  dient  must  be  acquitted.  If  his  hands  akme 
were  employed  about  the  head  <^  the  deceased, 
when  he  was  on  the  ground,  the  dagger  was 
then  out  <t  the  prisoners  hands,  and  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  the  wound  was  received  by 
falling  on  it,  or  with  it,  on  the  groimd.  If  you 
can  believe  it  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  held 
thus  by  the  blade  through  all  the  progress  of 
the  afl»ir,  Mr.  Goodwin  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
crime  charged  in  this  indictment,  f<^  the  death 
cannot  have  been  occasioned  by  a  stab  with 
that  dagger.  Extraordinary  and  absurd  as  this 
certainly  appears,  yet  it  is  a  necessary  oondn-  . 
sion,  that  the  whole  of  the  allegations  about  the 
mortal  wound  must  be  untrue,  if  this  part  of 
the  testimony  be  taken  as  the  truth. 

But  in  this  very  singular  case,  more  abundant  in 
contradictions  amongst  honest  men  than  I  ever 
knew  before,  where  witnesses  speaking  of  the 
same  thing  differ  so  entirely  one  from  the  other, 
on  what  are  you  to  rest?  I  might  rely  for  my 
client,  on  the  uncertunty  of  proof  on  behalf  of 
the  prosecution.  I  mi^t  tell  you  that  where 
you  were  in  doubt,  you  were  bound  to  acquit 

There  is,  however,  a  surer  and  a  safer  guide 
for  you,  than  the  tongue  of  any  witness.  The 
senses  of  men  may  deceive  them,  their  memories 
betray  them,  their  feelings,  passions,  and  appre- 
hensions, may  mislead  wem.  But  if  there  be 
any  unening  fiict,  not  to  be  altered  ^y  misap- 
prehension or  mistake,  adopt  that  for  your 
guide,  and  it  will  be  a  clue  to  lead  vou  through 
the  hibyrinth.  That  &ct  exists,  and  though  one 
rib  may  be  mistaken  for  another,  the  wound 
itsdf,  its  situation,  depth,  direction,  and  nature, 
are  certain.  On  them  I  have  endeavored  to  fix 
your  attention,  and  if  you  keep  them  steadily 
in  view,  they  will  give  you  as  much  certain^ 
as  the  nature  of  this  case  can  possibly  admit. 

That  the  cane  was  used  in  the  coi&ict,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  the  weight  of  the  evidence, 
however,  is,  that  the  blow  after  which  Mr. 
Stoughton  fell  was  given  with  the  fist  Mr. 
Glark  clearly  says  so ;  Mr.  McWilliams  speaks  as 
decidedly  to  the  same  fiust,  and  says  that  when 
he  was  running  up,  before  the  knuddng  down, 
the  battle  was  with  their  hands.  Mr.  Baker 
also  says  the  same  thing.    There  is  therefi>re 
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ainoh  rMwm  to  doobt  whether  the  iMriscmer  had 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  eren  when  Mr. 
Btonghton  fell  Bat  the  allegation  that  Mr. 
Btooghton  was  stniok  with  the  handle  of  the 
dagger  while  Ijing  on  the  mimd  is  much  more 
incrodible,  according  to  &e  evidence.  It  is 
only  stated  by  Weir,  Hayoook,  and  MoGowan. 
Mr.  Ball,  though  he  speaks  of  blows  with  the 
oane,  doee  not  oonfirm  them.  He  only  says 
that  the  prisoner  stmok  Mr.  Stonghton  whUe 
falling,  two  or  three  blows  with  the  oane,  but 
notafter  he  fell  Mr.  Claris  saw  no  such  blows; 
Mr.  Phelps  did  not  see  them ;  Mr.  MoWiliams 
says  the  prisoner  was  striking,  or  goinff  to  strike 
tro  deceased  with  his  fiiAs,  and  that  >e  had  no 
cane  in  his  hand;  Mr.  Baker  denies  that  the 
prisoner  had  the  eane  in  his  hand ;  so  do  Mr. 
Wilder  and  Mr.  Oambreleng. 

Farther  Mr.  Wilder  says  his  impresdon  is; 
that  he  saw  the  dagger  on  the  cartway  imme- 
diately after  Mr.  Btooghton  was  raised,  and  on 
the  spot  where  they  were,  and  that  he  did  not 
see  it  in  Mr.  Goodwin^s  hand.  Mr.  Weed  says 
he  saw  the  two  pieces  of  the  cane  on  the  cart- 
way ;  he  however  adds,  that  this  was  while  Mr. 
Stoaghton  was  down.  On  this  latter  point  I 
doabt  his  accuracy  as  to  the  exact  time;  as  I 
am  also  compelled  to  think  him  mbtaken  about 
the  number  of  blows  which  he  says  were  struck 
before  Mr.  Stonghton  felL  Indeed  the  whole 
affiur  took  place  so  rapidly  that  short  spaces' of 
time  mig^t  easily  be  confounded,  and  the  facts 
which  are  certain,  thow  he  must  have  erred  in 
point  of  tame.  The  dagger,  to  have  been  ly- 
ins  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Stonghton 
while  he  was  down,  must  have  been  drawn  ten 
inches  out  of  the  wound  and  placed  beside  him. 
Mr.  Stoughton's  fail  was  on  his  back,  and  rather 
on  the  left,  which  was  the  wounded  side,  and 
he  lay  in  that  position :  Mr.  Goodwin's  hands 
are  said  to  have  been  active  from  the  moment 
of  the  flfdl  about  the  face  of  the  deceased.  The 
wound  I  have  already  shown,  and  I  think  it  is 
certain,  could  not  have  been  given  in  the  con- 
flict before  the  fall,  but  must  have  been  received 
during  or  by  the  fall.  How  then  could  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Goodwin  have  drawn  the  dagger 
out  from  the  back  of  a  man  lying  on  his  back, 
and  on  the  wounded  part,  for  such  a  lenffth 
as  ten  inches,  and  not  be  observed,  and  his 
hands  stated  to  have  beon  constantly  active 
about  his  adversary's  fiAce?  Is  it  not  more 
likely  that  Mr.  Weed  is  mistaken  as  to  a  few 
seconds  than  that  impossibilities  have  happened? 
He  certainly  is  mistaken  as  to  the  number  of 
blows  which  passed  before  Mr.  Stougfaton's  fall. 
Although  looking  (m  from  the  very  first,  he 
saw  but  one  blow  given  by  Mr.  Stonghton,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  which  knocked  the 
former  down.  Every  other  witness  present  at 
that  part  of  the  transaction  (for  Mr.  Clark  was 
not)  agrees  that  tbere  were  several  blows  given 
by  each  of  the  parties  before  Mr.  Stonghton 
felL  In  this  resroct  as  well  as  about  the  dag- 
ger, if  Mr.  Weed  had  not  been  disturbed  and 
agitated  he  would  not  have  been  mistaken. 


But  he  could  not  have  seen  the  dagger  lyin^ 
by  Mr.  Stonghton  on  the  ground,  for  in  another 
part  of  his  testimony,  he  said  th^  when  Mr. 
Stonghton  fell,  owing  to  the  crowd,  he  could 
not  see  him,  and  he  did  not  go  off  his  stoop  to 
help  him  up ;  he  therefore  could  not  hnve  seen 
the  dagger  at  that  time.  No  doubt  he  saw  the 
dagger  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  at  the  tame 
that  Mr.  Stonghton  &inted,  and  was  again  near 
falling ;  and  now  to  his  mind's  eye  it  appears  as 
if  he  saw  it  when  the  deceased  had  fallen.  He 
is  only  wrong  in  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
portion  of  time  in  a  very  rapid  transaction ;  and 
if  so,  he  was  right  in  all  the  rest 

It  appears  fi^  the  testimony  of  some  wit- 
nesses that  the  prisoner  had  the  dagger  in  his 
hand  after  the  affray ;  but  none  of  thim  saw  it 
there  till  after  Mr.  Stonghton  fainted.  Mr. 
Clark,  who  goes  farther  in  this  ren>ectthan  anj 
other,  only  said  he  saw  it  in  Mr.  Goodwin^a 
hand  while  the  deceased  was  fainting,  and  he 
yesterday  said  it  was  after  Mr.  Stonghton  had 
fainted.  As  to  a  small  portion  of  time  or  mi- 
nute fact,  his  accuracy  may  also  be  questioned, 
for  he  is  doubtiess  inaccurate  in  his  account  of 
the  scu£Qe,  and  of  Mr.  Stoughton's  striking  aft^r 
he  was  n^sed  up.  Surely  then  no  witness  who 
is  incorrect  in  prominent  transactions,  can  be 
iroplicitiy  relied  on  for  small  portions  of  time, 
of  which  he  now  speaks  only  from  distant  re- 
collections. Neither  Weir,  Baker,  Ball  nor 
Mc Williams  saw  the  dagger  in  Mr.  G^oodwin's 
hand  after  the  affi*a^  and  before  Mr.  Stonghton 
had  fainted.  McWilliams  was  pecnliariy  wdl 
situated  for  seeing  eveiy  thing,  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  consistent  and  correct  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses in  his  whole  story.  Mc€rowan  canned 
say  whether  the  prisoner  had  the  dagg^  in  his 
hand  when  separated  from  Mr.  Stonghton.  *  Mr. 
Wilder  denies  it,  and  so  does  Mr.  Cambrel^i^. 
The  only  explanation  which  can  reconcile  this 
testimony  is,  that  the  dagsrer  was  picked  up  and 
given  to  the  prisoner;  and  Mr.  Cambreleng  says 
that  his  impression  is  that  such  was  the  hct 
My  client,  a  stranger,  and  knowing  nobody  who 
was  there,  either  by  name  or  person,  exceot  Mr. 
Cambreleng,  and  not  having  been  hims^  ob- 
servant of  incidents,  at  the  time  apparently 
immaterial,  cannot  designate  by  whom  this  was 
done,  nor  produce  him  as  a  witness ;  but  the 
probability  of  the  fact,  its  tendency  to  reconcile 
apparentiy  contradictory  evidence,  and  tiie 
impression  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  must  be  Plough 
to  mduce  a  jury  to  believe  that  it  took  place. 

I  think  the  observations  I  have  submitted  to 
you,  are  sufficient  to  make  you  r^ect  that  state- 
ment, upon  which  there  is  so  much  contradic- 
tory testimony,  that  the  prisoner  had  the  dag- 
Ser  in  his  hand,  and  was  using  it  about  the 
ead  of  the  deceased,  while  he  was  lying  on 
the  ground.  If  that  be  not  the  &6t,  and  Uiat 
my  client  had  before  that  parted  with  the  dag- 
ger, let  us  see  whether  an  explanation  of  the 
ntal  accident  does  not  naturally  present  itseUl 
Thd  prisoner  was  himself  in  danger  of  fisOing, 
and  if  he  had  retained  the  dagger  in  the  pos- 
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tion  in  which  he  was  holding  it,  her  himself 
wonid  have  been  the  person  to  have  fallen  on 
it  and  to  have  received  the  woand.  From  a 
vagne  apprehension  of  this  danger,  or  in  the 
straggle  to  save  himself  from  losing  his  bal- 
ance, he  parted  with  the  weapon.  While  it 
was  falling  to  the  ground,  the  deceased  was 
faUing  also :  the  point  may  have  entangled  in 
his  oater  coat,  and  the  weight  of  the  handle 
may  have  brought  it  to  the  position  capable  of 
giving  to-  the  wound  the  direction  which  has 
been  8w6ra  to,  or  Mr.  Stoughton  may  have 
Men  on  the  d^^gger,  as  the  handle  reached  and 
rested  on  tiie  ground,  before  it  could  acquire 
an  horizontal  position ;  and  afterwards,  when 
^.  Stoughton  was  raised  up,  the  action  and  mo- 
tion in  rising,  or  the  weight  and  shifting  of  his 
dothing,  or  accidental  rubbing  against  some  of 
those  that  were  in  contact  with  him,  may  have 
contributed,  with  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
handle,  and  the  slender  and  tapered  form  of 
the  blade,  to  make  it  fall  out,  unobserved  and 
unnoticed  in  the  hurry  of  the  transaction. 

Our  adversaries  have  no  right  to  object 
against  this  explanation  of  the  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe, that  it  is  unproved.  The  burthen 
of  proof^  as  I  have  abeaay  stated,  still  rests  on 
Uie  prosecutors;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  them 
to  show  a  state  of  facts,  fixing  with  reasonable 
certainty,  the  infliction  of  the  wound  on  a  vol- 
untary act  of  the  prisoner ;  and  irreconcilable 
with  any  suppositions  of  misadventure.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  casualties  which  I  contend  for 
are  not  likely  to  occur,  and  are  in  themselves 
extraordinary.  To  that  I  answer,  that  stronger 
objections  lie  against  the  supposition  of  a  Yol- 
untary  stabbing  by  the  prisoner,  for  it  is  in 
itself  nearly,  if  not  entimy  impossible.  The 
range  of  chances  is  almost  incalculable  and  in- 
finite, and  every  one  the  least  conversant  with 
the  accidents  of  life,  knows  that  most  extraor- 
dinary results  in  i^pearance,  freqnentiy  happen 
fortuitoofily.  There  is  scarcely  a  man  who 
has  not  often  seen  things  happen  by  accident, 
wluch  he  could  not  acconiplish  by  any  effort 
of  dexterity  or  skill.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  an  impartial  reflector  on  this  subject, 
will  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  un- 
explained and  perhaps  unnoticed  casualties^ 
concurred  to  cause  the  infliction  of  the  &tai 
wound,  than  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  volun- 
tary act  of  the  prisoner,  which  could  not  but 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the  specta- 
tors, and  which  was  observed  by  none  of 
them. 

It  is  true,  that  fi*om  the  contradiction  of  the 
witnesses,  nothing  except  the  wound  itself  and 
its  durection  can  be  said  to  be  proved  with  cer- 
tainty;  and  the  unfortunate  man  who  stands 
sceused  before  you,  knows  nothing  of  the  fSital 
loisfortune,  nor  could  he  without  Jmowledge  of 
what  was  to  be  proved,  either  instruct  or  guide 
^  I  am  therefore  ooliged  to  reason  in  the 
alternative,  and  to  show  that  from  no  statement 
of  the  facts,  can  an  impartial  Jury  derive  suffi- 
^nt  evidence  of  his  guilt:  and  in  making  in- 


fbresoes  for  or  against  the  prisoner,  justice  and 
mercy  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoner  after  the  fact 
shows  he  was  not  conscious  of  the  fatality,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  a  ndisfortune.  The  smprise 
he  manifested,  when  the  unsheathed  dagger 
was  given  to  him :  his  deliberately  remaining 
on  the  ground  until  Mr.  Stoughton  was  carried 
into  the  neighboring  stor^  and  his  only  then 
retiring  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cambreleng:  the 
open  manner  in  which  he  kept  the  dagger  in 
his  hand,  without  disguise,  after  it  had  been 

S'ven  to  him:  all  these  things  show  that  he 
A  not  knowingly  ^ven  a  wound.  Had  he 
been  conscious  of  killing  the  deceased  with 
that  same  dagger,  would  he  not  have  thrown 
or  given  it  away?  Would  he  not  have  disap- 
peared among  the  crowd,  and  flung  it  into  some 
area  as  he  passed?  He  did  not  believe  that 
Stoughton  was  a  dving  man ;  but  when  he  saw 
the  situation  in  which  Stoughton  was  carried 
into  the  store,  and  heard  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  it  first  occurred  to  his  mind  that  some 
unfortunate  accident  had  hi^pened  which  he 
was  unable  to  explain ;  and  then  for  the  first  time 
he  asks  whether  it  would  not  be  more  pradent 
to  pass  over  to  Jersey  for  a  time,  than  to  re- 
mam  exposed  to  the  threatening  hostility  of 
the  crowd. 

He  arrives  safdy  in  Jersey ;  would  not  con- 
scious guilt,  if  he  were  guilty, — for  conscience 
will  make  cowards  of  us  all, — ^have  counselled 
flight?  On  the  contrary,  he  walks  with  com- 
pany to  the  tevem,  where  he  remains  two  or 
three*  hours,  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  himself  as 
he  may  think  best  He  seeks  no  opportunity 
to  escape;  and  when  the  oflicers  of  justice  at 
length  come  over  and  intimate  to  him  their 
purpose,  though  he  was  apprised  they  had  no 
legal  authori^  to  touch  him,  and  fhll  well 
knew  the  spirit  and  angry  iealousv  of  that 
State,  against  what  they  connder  as  uie  usurpa- 
tions and  encroachmente  of  New  York,  though 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  army 
would  have  turned  out  to  oppose  any  person 
who  would  dare  to  take  a  prisoner  firom  among 
them,  and  convey  him  i>ack  to  this  city,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  State  authority ;  vet  he  at  once 
expressed  his  determination  and  readiness  to 
accompany  them.  And  notwithstanding  the 
courage  and  address  of  Oolonel  Warner,  if  my 
client  had  raised  that  hue  and  cry,  he  woula 
have  excited  a  host  that  would  have  made  a 
bloody  catastrophe  to  the  expedition  of  Qdonel 
Warner  and  his  oflicers. 

But  no:  he  resisted  the  opinion  intimated 
by  a  man  of  the  first  legal  information.  He 
told  Judge  Butier,  I  know  my  rights,  but  I 
will  make  no  resistance.  I  will  not  withdraw 
myself  from  the  laws,  nor  fhMn  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  York.  In  all  tiiis  transaction,  do 
you  not  find  a  steady  calmness,  and  an  absence 
of  all  self-reproach^  which  must  powerftdTy 
weigh  on  his  side  in  the  scales  of  Justioe? 

Gentiemen  of  the  Jury,— I  am  tne  last  to  ad- 
dress you  on  behalf  of  my  client^  and  I  must 
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now  oommit  his  worldly  proq>eet8,  his  ohar- 
acter,  his  happiness,  and  fate  on  eaoih  to  the 
adyerse  ohwn^ations  of  most  able  ooansel,  and 
to  the  deliberations  of  yonr  Jndgmrats.  At 
^e  time  of  life  at  which  most  ci  jon  hare 
arrived,  I  cannot  hope  sncoessftiU j  to  call  on 
yon  as  perhaps  I  might  on  yonnger  men,  and 
entreat  yon  to  commone  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  to  consider  the  failings  and  the  fraUties  of 
yonth.  I  scarcely  dare  say  to  yon,  that  the  in- 
discretions of  a  yonng  man  often  resnlt  from 
the  noblest  elements  of  onr  nature ;  that  God 
has  given  to  him  warm  blood,  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament, and  ardent  spirit,  that  nature  will 
occasionally  have  its  course,  and  that  the  work- 
ings of  nature  must  be  indulgently  and  merci- 
fuUv  viewed  by  all  who  are  made  by  nature's 
God.  I  fear  your  opiuions  may  be  too  severe 
for  such  an  appeal,  and  that  there  is  no  point 
of  contact  between  you  and  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  by  which  I  can  hope  to 
awaken  your  sympathies.  But  there  surely  is^ 
some  of  you  must  be  fathers.  Has  any  one 
among  you  a  son,  noble,  brave,  and  generous, 
whom  you  love  with  all  a  father's  fondness, 
who  is  ^e  delight  and  pride  of  his  mother's 
heart,  and  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  his  sisters? 
Think  on  him.  He  maybe  involved  by  the 
hasty  error  of  a  moment,  or  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  another,  in  one  ci  those  terrible  con- 
flicts which  the  noblest  and  the  bravest  cannot 
always  avoid.  If  you  have  such  a  son,  my  elo- 
quent adversaries,  who  are  to  speak  when  I 
must  be  silent,  may  perhaps  place  him  before 
your  eyes,  and  make  a  parslilel  between  his  f^ 
and  that  of  Stoughton.  If  so,  I  must  submit  to 
it.  But  let  me  conjure  you,  that  even  the  ten- 
der feelings  they  n^y  excite,  may  not  estrange 
your  hearts  fi^m  mercy.  Remember,  also, 
that  if  he  should  be  engaged  in  such  a  deadly 
contest,  he  may  not  be  so  rortunate  to  close  his 
eyes,  and  escape  fh>m  the  sorrows,  the  calami- 
ties, the  miseries,  and  the  agonies  of  life.  He 
maybe  the  wretched  survivor;  though  guilt- 
less of  any  evil  intent,  he  may  be  doomed  to 
nourish  in  his  bosom  a  never-ending  pang;  you 
may  hear  him  exclaim  to  you  in  the  depth  of 
grief^  as  that  young  man  has  to  myself  '*  Would 
to  God  I  were  in  Stoughton's  place ! "  He  may 
stand  accused  in  that  very  box,  surrounded  by 
the  fears  and  anjdous  wishes,  but  I  trust  in  €k>d 


protected  by  the  prayers  of  a  doting  and  &• 
tracted  mother,  and  of  hia  agoniied  sisten. 
He  may  stand  in  that  box,  and  you  may  ocenpy 
from  day  to  day  that  seat  <^  torturing  msp^tt 
which  the  gallant  brodier  of  my  client  has 
now  filled  for  so  many  days.  A  Jury  maj  be 
called  to  pass  upon  his  actions,  and  todevote 
to  ignominy,  one  intended  by  nature  to  be  n 
ornament  to  the  community  in  which  he  lircn, 
and  whose  heart  is  guilileflB  of  any  cnmiiul 
derign.  But  by  what  rules  would  you  wtii 
that  son  to  be  judged!  Would  it  be  by  those 
rules,  if  any  such  there  be  of  human  contrir- 
ance,  which  are  reckless  of  the  innocence  of 
man's  intention,  which  adjust  c^lences  by  ar^ 
flcial  reasonings,  and  constitote  crimes  from  t 
guilt  created  by  themselves;  or  by  that  nk 
which  comes  direct  from  G<>d,  and  by  wbieh 
he  administers  justice  in  mercy  to  all  hia  crea- 
tures? Would  you  not  entreat  that  his  M\ot- 
men  might  deal  with  him  as  you  trust  the  gen- 
eral 8e«ax)her  of  Hearts  will  deal  with  him  on 
the  final  judfpment  of  us  aU  f  So  do  you  ^1117 
client.  If  his  intentions  were  base  and  wicked, 
I  do  not  seek  to  save  him;  but  I  entreat  jod, 
try  him  by  his  intentions,  as  that  Judge  will  do 
who  regards  not  technical  distinctiona,  whkk 
are  the  offspring  and  proof  of  human  weaknees, 
whose  All-seeing  eye  looks  into  the  heart  ot 
man,  and  if  that  heart  is  guilty  will  condemn; 
but  if  innocent  will  acquit.  I  ceiH  upon  joa 
now,  and  I  only  adc  you  to  act  with  the  pm- 
oner,  as  I  hope  the  God  of  mercies  wilL  when 
you  and  he  shall  stand  before  that  awfol  pres- 
ence, you  to  answer  for  y<»ur  verdict,  and  he 
for  his  indiscretions.  Let  your  judgments  be 
tempered  by  a  portion  of  the  Ahnighty'a  bve- 
Hest  and  divinest  attribute.  The  rule  by  which 
He  will  judge  us  as  anners,  sheds  a  light  of 
justice  for  your  guidance,  compared  with  whidi 
the  learning  of  these  books  is  darkness;  aod 
Vherever  they  blindly  depart  IVom  it,  they  ire 
only  fiUed  with  technical  subtilties  and  meta- 
phyncal  error.  Like  the  God  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  attach  crime  to  the  intentioo, 
and  to  nothing  else — absolve  the  innocent  of 
heart;  and  when  you  return  to  the  barwitli 
your  verdict,  say  to  my  client  in  the  blessed 
words  of  the  redCeeming  Son  of  that  God— **6^ 
and  sin  no  morel  " 
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Jnclge  Ifinot  was  one  of  the  most  pradent  and  moderate  men  of  his  age.  He  was  descended 
from  an  Engiish  flunil j,  of  which  €^rge  Minot,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Dorchester,  Massa- 
cbosetts,  was  a  member.  This  G^rge  liGnot,  alter  serving  thirty  years  as  a  mling  eld^  of  the 
church  in  his  adopted  town,  died  during  the  winter  <^  1761,  much  hunented  bj  those  '^  whose 
weal  he  sought,  and  whose  liberties  he  defended.**  His  great-great  grandson  was  the  father  of 
the  present  subject,  and  is  described  as  a  '*  gentleman  of  education,  liberal  principles,  and  ex- 
emplary character.*'  He  ^ed  in  Boston  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1787,  in  the  seyenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  cdebrated  son,  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  was  bom  at  Boston  on  the  twenty-seconded 
December,  1758.  His  childhood  is  spoken  of  as  a  continual  exhibidon  of  mildness  and 
amiability.  **  That  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  the  youngest  child  is  treated  in  affectionate 
fluuilies,  he  was  so  happy  as  to  experience ;  and  the  love  which  he  recelyed  from  all  who  sur- 
rounded him,  early  moulded  his  heart  to  that  benevolence,  which  formed  so  conspicuous  a  part 
of  his  character  during  every  period  of  his  life."* 

Having  passed  through  several  preparatory  schools,  in  which  he  won  a  hl^  reputation  for 
his  studious  habits,  his  rare  rhetorical  powers,  and  his  unabated  kindness  for  his  fellow-student^ 
he  entered  HarvardOollege  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  On  receiving  his  first  degree,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  tlie  highest  honors  of  the  college,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  wHh 
William  Tudor,  then  an  eminent  lawyer  and  influential  citizen  of  Boston.  Here  he  ei^oyed  the 
compamonship  of  Fisher  Ames,  who  was  a  student  in  the  same  office.  Here,  says  hb  eulogis^ 
**his  own  genius  caught  fire  from  the  flame,  which  burned  so  intensely  in  the  imagination  of  hilf 
friend  ;*'  and  he  predicted  the  qilendid  reputation  which  this  friend  would  in  friture  acquire.t 

In  July,  1781,  Mr.  Minot  took  his  second  degree,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  the  first  derk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  the  new  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  In  this  station 
he  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  in- 
surrection, and  after  the  termination  of  that  affiur,  he  prepared  and  published  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  it  This  work,  which  was  one  of  his  first  literary  efforts,  was  compared  wit)i  the  Cati- 
line conspiracy  of  Sallust,  and  was  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  any  previous  provindal 
publication.    In  1782  he  delivered  an  oration  conunemorative  of  the  Boston  massacre. 

When  the  Massachusets  Oonvention  assembled  in  1788,  to  consider  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  Mr.  Minot  was  appointed  the  secretary.  In  January,  1792,  he  was  placed 
on  the  bench  of  the  probate  court  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1799  he  was  appointed 
chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  An  inddent  connected  with  his  judicial  life  hat 
been  preserved:  ^ In  the  month  of  August,  1796,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  **I  was  appointed  to 
act  as  Staters  Attorney  for  the  county  of  SufR:^  the  Attorney  General  being  absent  upon  the 
business  of  the  boundary  river,  St  Croix.  A  number  of  disagreeable  events,  which  I  shall  ever 
recollect  with  the  greatest  pain,  concurred  at  this  time  to  disqualiQr  me  for  the  task,  which  I  felt 
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Mmsoions  o^  bat  oonld  not  well  decline  St  A  prepooearion  that  one  will  do  ill  never  fids  to 
Terify  onr  fears ;  and  aooordinglj  I  did  ill  enough^  of  which  I  had  a  doe  sense,  and  made 
soitable  acknowledgments  to  mj  eyil  genius.  Whilst  I  was  in  the  parozjnn  of  mj  mortification, 
Mr.  Sharpless,  an  ingenioos  portrait  painter,  sent  me  a  note  acquainting  me,  that  he  waamakiog 
a  collection  of  portraiti  of  the  most  eminent  and  public  characters  in  the  United  States,'  and 
requested  to  know  when  it  would  be  conyenient  for  me  to  sit  to  him.  I  really  tiiought  so  mamlj 
of  myself^  that  I  did  not  seem  worthy  to  be  hung  up  in  a  shoemaker^  shop,  under  the  last 
words  and  dying  speech  of  Leyi  Ames,  and  nothing  appeared  to  be  wanting  to  my  diagrace  but 
suffering  myself  to  be  held  up  among  the  great  wordiies  of  America.  Aooordin^y  I  seat  my 
compliments  to  Mr.  Sharplese,  disclaiming  all  right  of  being  ranked  among  the  eminent  and 
public  characters,  which  he  was  collecting,  and  so  refbsed  sitting.  The  Chief  Justice  Dana  after- 
wards called  on  me,  and  requested  me  to  ait.  Out  of  deference  to  him,  I  said,  if  it  was  his 
opmion  that  I  ought,  I  would  no  longer  decline.  But,  luckily,  Mr.  Sharplees  nerer  trouUed  me 
again  with  an  invitation.'** 

In  1T98,  Judge  Minot  ^hMi^  a  OtmHnuation  0/ the  Bktory  4^  the  FtovinM 
Bof^  from  the  year  1748,  the  period  where  Hutchinson's  history  terminates ;  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  second  volume  of  this  work  was  ready  for  publication.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  fW>m  its  first  organisation  was  an  aotm 
and  useftd  member.  In  the  various  benevdent  institutions  of  his  native  State,  ha  took  a  promi- 
nent part  His  address  before  the  charitable  ilre  Society,  delivered  in  May,  1795,  is  a  fiur  inter- 
pretation of  his  sentiments  of  benevolence,  and  the  praise  which  his  eulogists  bestow  on  it^  is 
alike  worthy  of  it  and  himselt  t 

On  the  death  of  Washington,  Judge  Minot  was  selected  to  deliver  a  eulogy  on  that  oocaaion 
before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.  He  was  then  in  ill  health,  and  on  that  account  dedined  to 
perform  the  task ;  but  this  availed  him  nothing.  He  was  forced  to  accept  *^  They  gave  ma 
ten  days  to  prepare  myself^''  he  says :  ^  What  were  my  feelings  in  this  short  time !  My  only 
reftige  was  in  an  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  my  snlject,  which  stimulated  what  littie  powers  I  pos- 
sessed to  their  utmost  exertion.  A  candor  and  mild  expectation  prevuled  through  all  ranks  of 
people,  which  encouraged  me.  A  like  kind  of  attentive  silence  enabled,  me  to  deliver  myself 
so  as  to  be  heard.  I  sat  down  unconscious  of  the  effect,  feeling  as  though  the  music  was  at  ones 
playing  the  dirge  of  Washington's  memory,  and  my  own  Uterary  reputation.  I  was  soon  aston- 
ished  at  my  good  fortune :  all  praised  me :  a  whole  edition  of  my  eidogy  sold  in  a  day.  «  «  « 
My  friends  are  delighted ;  and  altiiough  nearly  exhausted  by  dckness,  I  am  happy.  Such  was 
the  successM  issue  of  the  most  unpropitious  undertaking  that  I  ever  engaged  in.''  This  wss 
Judge  Ifinot^s  last  public  effort  He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  January,  18Q1 
Tributes  of  respect  were  offered  to  his  mraaory,  and  the  deepest  fegrei  prsTsiled  in  oontemfda- 
ticHi  of  the  public  loss.^ 


EULOOT  ON  WASHINGTOK.g 


Our  duty,  my  fellow-townsmen,  on  this  dis- 
tressing occasion,  is  dictated  by  the  dignity  and 
resplei^ent  virtue  of  the  beloved  man  whose 
death  we  deplore.  We  assemble  to  pay  a  debt 
to  departed  merit,  a  debt  which  we  can  only 
pay  bv  the  sincerity  of  our  grie^  and  the  re- 
qwctnil  eflhsions  of  gratitude ;  for  the  highest 
eulogy  left  us  to  bestow  upon  our  lamented 
Wa^ington,  is  the  strict  narration  of  the  truth ; 

*  MMSMhoMtts  Histories  0<dl«ettoBC    YoL  8,  pig«  lOS. 
t  Bee  the  Boeton  newipapen  pnbUahed  toon  after  hk 


and  the  loftiest  character  which  we  can  1 

to  him,  is  the  very  diqday  of  himself.    Wtm 

ambition  allies  itself  to  guilty  when 


tB0»  An  Addrm  to  eumm»4r9^  Os  Mm 

98«j^  ISQSr  hf  Jokm>  Qmlme^  A4am»:  BqIIItwi^  YmOm 
Letten:  Boeton  Colmaliltti  OeBtt]iel,«rjMiiar7<tk,180l;. 
and  HsMMliiiaetls  HIatorkel  Ooyeetfom,  toL  fl^  pfw  SS-IM. 
I  An  Enlogj  on  Geoige  WaiklafCoB,  late  OoMmaader-iA 
Chief  of  the  amdaa  of  tb«  Ualted  StateaeT  Aaerici,  vke 
died  DeoemberUth,  lift.  DeUTorad  belbre  the  lahabttaato 
of  the  town  of  Boeton,  at  the  xeqnett  of  their  eonmlttea^  If 
Geonge  Biehaidi  Miaol  (on  the  fth  Jannary,  180^ 
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traanples  upon  rights  when  viotoiy  triumphs 
in  blood,  when  pietjr  sits  oloaded  in  snpersti- 
tion,  when  humility  is  aflfected  by  canning, 
when  patriotism  is  founded  on  selfishness ;  then 
let  fldolation  spread  her  prostituted  mantle,  to 
•oreen  the  disgraces  of  her  patrons,  and  amuse 
wiUi  the  fiilsehoods  of  her  imagination.  But 
to  our  political  Father,  the  futhful  page  of  his- 
tmry  is  panegyric,  and  the  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try is  tne  monument  of  his  mine. 

Come,  then,  warriors,  statesmen,  philoso- 
phers, citiMnsI  assemble  around  the  tomb  of 
this  favorite  son  of  virtue ;  with  all  the  luxury 
of  sorrow  recollect  the  important  events  of  his 
life,  and  partake  of  the  greatest  legacy  which 
a  mortal  could  bequeatibiyou,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  example.  Whilst  we  solemnize  this 
act,  his  disonbodied  spirit,  if  it  be  permitted  to 
retrace  the  scenes  of  its  terrestrial  existence,  will 
amile  with  approbation  on  the  instructive  rite. 

Your  anmversaries  have  long  honored  the 
eleventh  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  as  the  birthday  of  our  illus- 
trious chief;  and  the  parish  of  his  own  name  in 
Westmoreland  County,  in  Virginia,  boasts  itself 
the  place  of  his  nativity.  But  to  souls  like  his, 
lo<»d  restrictions  are  not  attached.  Where  lib- 
erty was,  there  would  be  his  country.  Happy 
for  us,  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  responsive  to  hu 
affections,  resolved  that  where  Washington  was, 
there  also  should  be  her  abode. 

Educated  by  private  instrucdon,  his  virtue 
grew  with  his  knowledge;  and  the  useM 
branches  of  literature  occupied  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind.  Exemplary  for  solidity 
of  thought,  and  chastity  of  morals,  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  government  of  Virginia  with  an 
important  mission,  at  an  age  when  the  levities 
of  the  human  character  seldom  yield  to  the 
earliest  operation  of  reason. 

At  the  opening  of  the  great  war  of  encroach- 
ments upon  our  western  frontiers,  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  remonstrance  to  the  French. 
Such  was  the  address,  fidelity,  and  perseverance, 
with  which  he  executed  this  important  trust 
that  he  was  honored  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  with  the  command  of  a  resiment  raised  by 
)us  province.  His  military  talents  were  soon 
called  to  the  test  At  Redstone  victorv  perched 
upon  his  standard,  but  with  that  volatility  by 
which  she  tries  the  powers  of  her  &vorite  he- 
roes, she  in  a  few  months  afterwards  left  him, 
by  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  honors  of  war 
for  his  little  band,  in  an  unequal,  but  well  sup- 
ported battle.  In  Braddock*s  slaughtered  army, 
he  was  a  witness  to  scenes  of  horror,  which  his 
caution,  had  it  been  adopted,  would  have  pre- 
Tented,  and  which  his  steady  courage  assisted 
much  to  retrieve.  During  the  remainder  of 
this  war,  he  was  employed  in  fortifying  his 
native  province,  in  arranging  and  perfecting  its 
militia,  and  in  cheeking  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  until  the  crisis  m  the  contest  had  passed 
in  tbis  country,  when  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand. 

Betirement  to  him  was  only  a  dififorent  mode 


of  action,  and  his  repose  partook  not  of  indo- 
lence. Amidst  the  honorable  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, he  discharj^  various  civil  offices,  un- 
til we  find  him  rising  amongst  the  patriots  of 
our  country,  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  in  the 
first  American  Congress. 

We  shall  ever  remember  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  when  Providence  directed  to  his  i^point- 
ment  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  our  revolu- 
tionary army.  In  this  neighborhood  he  first 
drew  his  sword.  Many  of  you,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  were  then  languishing  under  the 
fetters  of  tyranny,  or  were  imprisoned  within 
the  joyless  con&ies  of  your  own  habitations. 
Your  hope  was  fixed  on  him.  His  command, 
independent  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind| 
affoi^ed  no  ground  for  the  support  of  your 
feelings.  He  had  an  army,  brave  indeed,  but 
with  little  discipline ;  naked  at  the  approach 
of  winter;  and  almost  subject  to  dissolution 
from  temporary  enlistments ;  a  paymaster  with- 
out money;  a  commissary  stru^ing  on  the 
utmost  stretch  of  credit  A  veteran  army  lay 
under  his  eye  strongly  fortified,  regularly  paid, 
warmly  dotiied,  and  boasting  its  superiority  to 
militia.  Yet  did  his  victorious  sword  relieve 
you,  and  save  your  city.  Justlv  have  you 
ascribed  ^'your  reinstatement  to  his  wise  ar- 
rangements, which  compelled  your  invaders  to 
adopt  a  less  destructive  policy  than  that  whidi 
on  other  occasions  they  so  wantonly  practised.** 
Could  our  gratitude  forget  it,  the  heignts  around 
us  bear  the  triumphant  evidence  of  his  con- 
quest 

To  trace  this  protection  of  our  liberties 
through  his  unrivalled  career,  from  his  doomy 
retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  his  several  victo- 
ries and  his  splendid  triumph  at  Yorktown, 
would  be  to  narrate  the  varying  history  of  our 
revolution.  To  him,  public  labor  was  amuse- 
ment, suffering  in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  a 
luxury,  and  every  hour  as  it  fiew  carried  an 
offering  to  his  country. 

As  obedience  to  the  voice  of  his  oppressed 
fellow-citizens  drew  his  sword  on  the  approach 
of  war,  so  at  the  declaration  of  peace,  oy  the 
same  respected  voice  he  restored  it  to  its  scab- 
bard. He  left  them  his  blessing  and  their 
liberties.  0,  Human  Nature,  how  hast  thou 
been  traduced  I  With  thee,  has  it  been  said, 
is  essentially  connected  that  lust  of  power 
which  is  insatiable ;  which  resUnres  not  volun- 
tarily what  has  beim  committed  to  its  charge; 
which  devours  all  rights,  and  resdves  all  laws 
into  its  own  authority ;  which  labors  not  for 
others,  but  seizes  the  frxuts  of  their  labors  for 
itself;  which  breaks  down  all  barriers  of  reli- 
gion, society  and  nature  that  obstruct  its  course ; 
now  art  thou  vindicated!  Here  we  behold 
thee  allied  to  virtue,  worn  in  the  service  of 
mankind,  superior  to  the  meanness  of  compen- 
sation, humbly  hoping  for  the  thanks  of  tiiv 
country  alone,  faithfully  surrendering  the  sword, 
with  which  thou  wast  intrusted,  and  yieldiuff 
up  power  with  promptness  and  fainlity  equalled 
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<mfy  hj  the  dilBdeiMe  ai^  rdactanot  with 
vhich  thon  reoeivd'st  it 

Now,  will  the  Aitare  inquirer  My,  this  Hero 
has  finished  the  task  assigned  him,  the  measore 
of  his  g^orj  is  taXL  A  world  is  admitted  to 
freedom — a  nation*8  boon.  FaTored  beyond 
the  leader  of  Israd,  not  only  with  the  prospect, 
bnt  with  tlie  fraiUon  of  ther  prcHnised  Uesring, 
he  has  retired,  like  that  prinoe  of  meekness,  to 
the  Monnt,  whence  he  is  to  ascend,  nnseen  by  a 
weeping  people,  to  the  reward  of  all  his  labors. 
Ko,  he  u  to  live  another  life  upon  this  globe ; 
be  is  to  reap  a  doable  harvest  in  the  fidd  of 
perennial  honor.  The  peojde  whom  he  has 
saved  from  external  tyitmny,  eafSdv  from  the 
agitations  of  their  own  nnseUled  powers.  The 
tree  of  liberty  which  he  has  planted,  and  so 
carefUly  guarded  from  the  storms,  now  flour- 
ishes beyond  its  strength,  its  lofty  ezoresoences 
threaten  to  tear  its  less  extended  roots  from  the 
earth,  and  to  prostrate  it  firuitless  on  the  plain. 
But,  he  comes !  In  ccmvention  he  presides  over 
counsds,  as  in  war  he  had  led  the  battle.  The 
constitution,  like  the  rainbow  after  the  flood, 
appears  to  us  now  Just  emerghis  fh>m  an  over- 
whelming commotion ;  and  we  know  the  truth 
of  the  pledge  from  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

The  production  was  worthy  of  its  authors, 
and  of  the  magnanimous  people  whom  it  was 
intended  to  establish.  You  adopt  it,  you  cherish 
it,  and  you  resolve  to  transmit  it,  with  the  name 
of  WjisHnroTOir,  to  the  latest  geueration,  who 
shall  prove  their  just  daim  to  such  an  illustri- 
ous descent 

Who  was  so  worthy,  as  our  great  legislator, 
to  direct  the  operations  <^  a  government  which 
his  counsels  and  his  sword  hid  labored  to  erect  ? 
By  a  unanimous  suffl*age  he  was  invited  to  the 
e»dted  station  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  call  was  too  sacred  to  admit  of  doubt  It 
superseded  the  happiness  of  retirement,  the  de- 
mands of  private  mterest,  the  sweet  attrac- 
tions of  domestic  society,  and  the  hazard  (for- 
give it,  Washington  I  for  thou  wast  mortal),  the 
hazard  of  public  reputation.  Behold  the  man 
on  this  occasion  so  mighty  in  the  eye  of  all  the 
world,  so  humble  in  hiB  own  I  He  accepts  the 
high  appointment  with  such  distrust  of  his  na- 
tural endowments,  with  such  diffidence  in  his 
capacity,  as  can  be  rdieved  only  by  his  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being,  ^who  rules  over  the 
nniverse,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every 
human  defect^ 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  administration 
was  that  circular  visit  to  transftisehis  love,  and 
receive  the  grateftil  benedictions  of  his  loving 
countrymen,  in  which  you,  my  fbUow-towns- 
men,  partook  so  liberal  a  share.  What  sensa- 
tions rushed  upcm  your  minds,  when  you  com- 
pared the  dreadfril  aspect  of  your  besieged  titj 
with  its  now  smiling  condition.  The  well- 
cultivated  Adds  were  screening  from  view  the 
late  terrific  ramparts  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
ffroans  of  the  distressed  had  yielded  to  the 
busy  ndse  of  commerce  and  pleasure.    How 


gratefUnow  is  the  reoolleetion,  that  witii  tetn 
of  joy  you  crowded  to  meet  him  in  your  streetei 
disi^a^g  the  very  insignia  which  you  this  day 
bear  inmoumfol  procession;  and  your  ofaiMrai, 
bowing  their  heads  with  ea^r  sofieitode  to 
attract  his  fiitherly  eye,  received  his  piooi 
Uessing. 

Bid  the  oeeaskm  admit  of  it^  how  pleasiig 
would  be  the  review  of  his  adminfetration,  u 
our  supreme  executive  Magistrate!  His  tslenti 
and  his  virtues  increased  with  his  cans,  ffis 
soul  seemed  not  to  bear  ^e  limits  of  office,  s 
moment  alter  the  obligations  of  duty  and  pstti- 
otism  withdrew  their  restraints  ih)m  his 
universal  love.  When  the  misgnided  savages  df 
the  wilderness,  after  feeling  his  chastisenMst, 
had  sued  for  peace,  he  seemed  to  labor  for 
their  happiness  as  the  common  npnaaMk^e 
of  manlond.  Insurrection  was  so  struck  at  bis 
countenance,  that  it  fled  fhnn  the  shock  ai  his 
arms.  Intrigue  attempted  to  entangle  him  in 
her  poisonous  web,  bnt  he  burst  it  whh  gigantid 
strength,  and  crushed  her  kbors.  Anaroby 
looked  out  from  her  cavern,  and  was  dtsbed 
into  oblivion,  as  we  trust,  for  ever.  The  nstioos 
of  Europe  saw  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  the 
vigor  of  our  measures,  the  justice  of  ourpoli<7, 
the  firmness  of  our  government,  and  aeq[aie8oed 
in  the  neutrality  of  our  station. 

The  dangers  of  the  Oommonwealth  hanng 
subsided  at  the  dose  of  his  second  administra- 
tion, he  felt  himself  justified,  after  devesting 
forty-five  years  of  his  valuable  life  to  her  sn^ 
vice,  in  withdrawing,  torecdve  with  resignstkm 
the  great  change  of  nature,  which  his  ige 
and  his  toils  demonstrated  to  be  near,  fflm 
he  declined  your  ftiture  suffinages,  he  left  yoa  a 
legacy.  WhatI  like  Oesar's  to  the  BoniaDa, 
money  for  your  i^rtsf  like  Attains,  a  king- 
dom for  your  tyrranyf  Ko;  he  left  you  not 
such  baubles,  nor  for  such  purposes.  He  1^ 
you  the  records  of  wisdom  for  your  govenuneot; 
a  mirror  for  the  faithful  representation  to  yov 
own  view,  of  yourselves,  your  weakness,  700 
advantages,  your  dangers;  a  magnet  whidi 
points  to  the  secret  mines  and  windings  of 
party  spirit,  Action,  foreign  infiuence;  a  pillar 
to  the  unity  of  your  repulmc ;  a  band  to  incioee^ 
cMiciliate  and  strengthen  the  whole  of  year 
wonderful  and  almost  boundless  conmnimtiflB. 
Read,  preserve  tilie  sacnd,  deposit;  and,  lest  pos- 
terity should  forset  the  truth  of  its  maxhna,  en- 
grave them  on  his  tomb,  that  they  may  road 
them  when  they  weep  before  it 

In  his  second  ressgnation  of  power  and  tbo 
charms  of  office,  the  American  leader  appears 
superior  to  ancient  or  modem  examples.  Yet 
another  grade  was  assigned  to  his  virtue.  Oor 
national  rights,  so  weU  defended  at  home,  vers 
invaded  on  the  ocean.  The  alarm  reaches  bis 
retreat ;  the  honor  of  oor  RepuUic  warns  his 
heart;  and  he  again  accepts  the  sword  far  its 
defence  from  the  hand  of  another,  placed  bj 
the  voice  of  the  people  in  that  supreme  magt^- 
tracy,  which  he  alone  had  heretofwe  filled 
With  a  less  dignified  soul,  this  official  inferiori^ 
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Biiglit  have  availed  to  injure  bis  ooontry ;  but 
lie  wbo  oonld  deeoendfrom  tbe  head  of  anation 
to  ditebaige  the  minutest  dotiee  of  a  private 
dtlsen,  was  too  great  U>  aUow  the  infloenoe  of 
•tlqaette  to  «id«Dger  the  safety  of  the  people. 
His  oondeeoension  raises  him  above  himself;  his 
spirit  fires  all  ranks  of  men ;  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  gradtude  and  applause  of  an  en- 
ra^red  nation. 

Whilst  we  confide  in  his  arm,  and  are  mar- 
ihalling  our  warriors  to  maroh  nnder  his 
banners,  the  God  of  armies,  whose  counsels  are 
bejond  the  scnitinT  of  man,  prepares  for  ns  the 
test  of  oor  snbmisstan  to  his  chastising  rod.  It 
is  decreed  that  onr  Washinffton  shaU  die,  but 
that  his  death  shall  be  worthy  of  his  life.  He 
is  to  die  bj  the  hand  of  Yirtoe.  The  rapid 
disease  which  is  setooted  as  the  instmment  of 
his  diBsdation,  instantaneoosly  seizes  him.  His 
honumitj  delays  the  imme^ite  aid  to  whidi 
alone  it  may  yield.  Inconsolable  Domestics  1 
what  storms  woidd  yon  not  have  braved,  what 
hazards  woold  yon  not  have  enconntered,  to 
save  that  life  which  was  sacrificed  to  yonr 
comfort  and  safety  t  At  length  Science  flies  to 
save  him.  Alas  I  what  avaus  its  skill  against 
the  mandate  of  Heaven  t  It  comes  too  latet — 
It  is  finished. 

Wonderful  event  1  Greatness  departs  in 
glory,  and  envy  is  silent!  All  acknowledge 
him  to  be  the  first  of  citisens,  and  none  feel 
hurt  by  his  snperiorily.  So  impartial  was  he 
that  none  impeach  his  Justice ;  so  moderate, 
none  complain  of  his  power ;  so  magnanimous, 
his  conquered  enemies  applaud  his  humanity ;  so 
philanthropic,  that  neither  color,  nor  dimate, 
nor  religion,  nor  politics  could  exclude  the  un- 
fortunate from  his  succor.  He  had  the  habit  of 
combining  sentiment  with  action  in  such 
method  and  force,  that  he  shed  his  benevo- 
lence on  communities  of  men,  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  sudden  impulse  of  momentary  sen- 
sibility bestows  it  upon  individuals.  Unexam- 
pled virtue!  allotted  to  its  merited  reward. 
Many  founders  of  nations  have  been  left  to  ob- 
tain from  posterity  that  reputation  which 
prejudice  or  bigotry  has  denied  at  their  deadis. 
The  tomb  has  been  necessary  to  bury  anger, 
petty  interests  and  emulation,  which  barred  our 
equitable  Judgment.  But,  in  regard  to  this 
Sage,  the  gratitude  of  his  country  has  been  co- 
existent with  his  exertions.  Time  has  not  been 
required  to  remove  him  from  our  view,  in  order 
to  magnify  his  exfdoits  through  the  medium  of 
fiune;  nor  was  it  requidte  ^t  we  should  be 
deprived  of  the  good  he  had  done  us,  to  enter- 
tain a  Just  sense  of  its  importance.  Medals  and 
statues  have  been  decreea  him  when  living,  and 
yonr  tears  announce  his  ireater  triumph  in 
Tour  hearts,  when  dead.  Disinterested  love ! 
What  motives  have  you,  freemen,  for  thus 
offering  up  your  applause!  He  has  now  no 
shield  to  defend  you  nrom  the  invasions  of  your 
enemies;  his  head  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  and  no 
eounsel  can  arise  from  his  lips,  ms  eyes  were 
dosed  by  his  own  unshaken  nand,  and  no  smile 


can  now  beam  fh>m  his  countenance  to  animate 
your  troops.  Gratefhl  Republicans  I  indeed  you 
weep  not  from  sdfishness.  Afflicted  wi&  the 
thought  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  showered 
upon  yourselves  and  your  dtildren,  you  would 
call  him,  could  your  voice  be  heard,  frx>m  the 
dosed  mandons  of  the  dead,  again  to  receive 
the  tribute  of  your  affection.  Ton  weep  for 
her,  whose  tender  partidpation  in  the  anxieties 
of  a  husband  relieved  his  cares,  and  protracted 
the  invaluable  life  which  love  itself  could  no 
longer  detain.  Disconsolate  woman!  mourn 
not,  for  the  fiiithfhl  is  gone  to  recdve  the  re* 
ward  of  his  uprightness.  The  whole  desire  of 
his  heart,  the  whole  pursuit  of  his  labors  has 
been  the  good  (^  his  fallow-men.  Oontrast  him 
with  those  who  have  been  raised  by  the  empty, 
the  criminal  admiration  of  mankind,  to  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  Pantheon  of  fame.  See 
<me,  instead  of  liberating  and  protecting,  em- 
jdoyed  in  conquering  and  enslaving  a  world,  and 
weeping  that  his  xmitj  task  could  be  continued 
no  longer.  Another  retiring  frx>m  the  purple, 
not  wkh  the  united  Ueadngs  of  all  rebgions 
sects,  but  the  bigoted  persecutor  of  the  only 
rational-^a  divine  religion.  See  the  master  of  so 
many  crowns,  after  yidding  them  up  for  a  con- 
vent, instead  of  interesting  himself  in  the  wd- 
fare  of  mankind  to  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
relapsing  into  the  absurdities  of  monkish  su- 
perstition: and  another,  whose  ashes  are 
scarcely  cold,  slaughtering  the  armies  of  half 
the  nations  of  Europe,  to  extend  the  limits  of  an 
Electorate,  with  as  much  zeal  as  our  departed 
hero  labored  to  extend  tbe  limits  of  freedom, 
civilization  and  morals.  When  so  much  worth 
steps  off  from  the  stage  of  life,  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  is  the  only  apolc^  for  our  tears. 
Such  an  exit  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  triumph  of 
the  just 

Sons  of  freedom  I  as  you  regard  the  memory 
of  vonr  ascended  Ohiei^  attend  to  the  iijunotion 
of  his  will  Bemember  that  it  was  not  for  you 
alone  he  labored.  It  was  for  your  posterity  also ; 
it  was  for  the  human  race.  For  you  and  for 
them  he  was  first  in  building  the  noblest  politi- 
cal system  that  adorns  the  worid.  It  is  an  ex- 
periment to  ascertdn  the  nature  of  man ;  whe- 
ther he  be  capable  of  freedom,  or  whether  he 
must  be  led  by  the  reins  of  tyranny ;  whether 
he  be  endowed  with  that  moderation  and  un- 
derstanding which  checks  the  extreme  indul- 
gence of  bis  will;  and  by  allowing  to  others 
the  same  rational  enjoyment  with  himselil 
forms  the  liberty  of  the  whole  upon  the  partial 
restraint  of  each  incKvidual;  or  wnether  he  must 
go  on  attempting  to  follow  the  dictates  of  self- 
ishness, and  find  his  only  restraint  in  a  power 
which  will  establish  itself  independent  of  his 
consent,  and  make  him  its  slave.  Who  of  us 
can  be  supposed  to  be  so  lost  to  himself^  so  for- 
getful of  nis  children,  and  so  traitorous  to  the 
world,  as  to  contemplate  the  overthrow  of  thb 
magnificent  temple  of  wisdomt  No,  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  whatever  zeal  may  suddenly  sug- 
gest, or  apprehensions  tempt  us  to  suspect, 
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there  liTes  not  a  man  among  ns  so  deorayed, 
so  onned  by  Heaven.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the 
work  of  his  hands,  whom  we  this  daj  almost 
adore;  that  the  hope  which  he  held  ont  to  tlie 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  firostrated  by  our 
divisions  ?  To  the  hooor  of  oor  oonntnr,  not  a 
man  but  answers — ^No:  all,  when  rightly  in- 
formed, wave  their  partloolar  prejudices  in  sup- 
port of  the  great  pular  of  oor  national  Union. 
It  is  onr  pride ;  it  was  M'ected  by  oor  Cithers ; 
it  is  the  standard  of  onr  defence.  Let  ns,  then, 
with  a  Tiew  of  for  ever  maintaining  it,  banish 
all  animosity,  melt  down  all  parties,  wipe  away 
all  distinctions.  Let  ns  no  longer  designiate  men 
who  have  differed  in  sentiment|  by  Mions  epi- 
thets, mutually  reflected  and  mutually  disavow- 
ed; but  if  a  common  name  be  wanted,  let  it  be 
formed  from  his  whom  we  seek  to  hcmor,  and 
let  it  be  used  to  denote  good  will  to  one  anoth- 
er, respect  to  our  constitution,  fortitude  to  our 
enemies,  love  to  our  country,  devotion  to  our 
God. 

In  the  condolence  of  this  day,  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  honor  which  we  feel  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fiithers  of  the  State.  It  was  not 
unbecoming  the  dignity  of  office,  on  sudi  an 
oocMion,  to  suspend  its  occupations  and  Join 
the  general  sorrow.  To  devote  this  portion  of 
time  to  his  memory  who  devoted  a  long  life  to 


our  happiness,  is  rational  and  lust  Within  tbe 
present  political  year,  you.  hcmorable  magis- 
trates and  legislators,  in  this  place  solemnized 
the  obsequies  of  the  late  excellent  Governor  of 
our  Commonwealth,  the  much-resDeoted  Sum- 
ner. Thus  pass  away  the  wise,  we  virtoooa, 
and  the  faithfrd ;  by  an  irrevocable  decree,  less 
unwelcome  to  tliem,  as  it  req>ects  themselvea, 
than  grievous  to  us.  Their  lives  are  kmg 
enough  for  their  own  i^ory,  but,  alast  still  too 
necessary  to  their  country's  wel&re.  The  ex- 
perience, the  learning,  the  genius,  the  various 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  form  that  effblgence  of  character,  bj 
which  they  enlighten,  pobsh,  and  direct  society, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  When  such  lampaaie  ex- 
tinguished, we  are  happy  if  onr  daikness  be  tran- 
sient. But  in  your  wisdom,  the  people  of  onr 
Commonwealth  safely  confide;  nor,  asmembers 
of  our  united  country,  do  th^  mourn  lft«  tiiose 
who  are  without  lK>pe;  for  ahhouc^  ia  the 
present  g^oom  of  our  political  hemisphere, 
their  late  ruling  planet  has  travelled  to  the 
morning  of  another  dime,  yet  its  kindred  lumi- 
nary riMs  on  the  horizon,  brilliant,  steady,  and 
propitious  to  direct  their  course.  They  lament 
that  their  beloved  WAaimroTOir  sleeps  in  death ; 
their  consolation  is,  tliat  his  faithM  brother, 
the  vigilant  Adamb,  survives. 
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DnoranxBD  from  an  honorable  and  distingdflhed  anoeetry,  this  eloquent  man  was  bom  in 
Boston,  Massaohnsetts,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1765.  He  was  the  nephew  of  James  Otis, 
the  orator  and  patriot  of  the  early  reyolntionary  period,  and  the  son  of  Samnel  Allyne  Otis^  an 
eminent  oivilian,  who,  besides  ooonpjing  many  other  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  was  chosen, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Oonstitntion,  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Harrison  Gray,  the  royal  treasurer  of  Massachusetts,  an  adher^t  to 
the  canse  of  the  Grown  during  the  Reyolntion,  and  one  of  those  loyalists,  whose  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  who  left  Boston,  with  the  British  troops,  on  their  eracnation  of  that  place  fn 
1776. 

Yonng  Otis  was  educated  at  the  public  Latib  school  in  his  native  town,  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  graduating  from  the  latter  institution,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  recdving  the  honors 
of  his  class.  From  college  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  John  Lowell,  as  a 
student  at  law.  All  his  energies  were  now  directed  to  the  acquisition  <^  his  chosen  professi<m. 
Early  and  late  he  was  at  the  office  of  his  preceptor,  poring  over  the  books  with  the  intensest 
application.  In  1786  he  commenced  practice,  and  soon  became  distinguished.  His  first  year 
was  a  sucoessfbl  one,  and  his  reputation  of  ability  continued  to  increase.  About  this  time  mili- 
tary matters  attracted  his  attention.  He  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  was  aid- 
doHDamp  to  General  BrooJcs,  in  the  memorable  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in  the  years 
1786-1787. 

In  1796  he  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  of  his  native  State,  the  same  year  was  elected  to 
succeed  Usher  Ames  in  the  lower  House  of  Oongress^  and  there  Joined  tiie  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813,  he  was  con- 
Btantiy  in  public  life,  "the  guide  of  populitf  opinion,^'  says  one  of  his  ablest  cotemporaries,  *^in 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  commercial  restrictions,  embargo,  and  war.''  He  was  chosen  q>eaker  of 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  1808.  Two  years  after  he  was  transferred 
to  the  presidency  of  the  State  Senate,  and,  on  his  retirement  from  that  station  in  1814^  was 
appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Amidst  the  duties  of  his  several  official  stations,  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day ;  was  "  the  orator  of  all  public  ass^nblies,"  and,  ^  the  first  among 
his  equals,  was  alike  ready,  at  all  times,  with  his  pen  and  tongue."  The  earliest  of  his  rhetorical 
efforts  that  are  preserved,  is  the  oration  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  on  the  anniversary  of  independence,  1788.  Although  this  does  not  evince  that 
strength  and  brilliancy,  purity  of  diction,  and  depth  of  pathos,  so  characteristic  of  his  latter 
productions,  it  indicates  great  power  and  a  high  order  of  talent  His  Eulogy  on  Hamilton^ 
which  is  considered  as  the  most  finished  of  his  published  orations,  gained  him  unqualified  ap- 
plause. "  We  love  him,"  says  one, "  for  he  has  frequentiy  turned  ande  from  his  labors,  and, 
with  reverence  and  homage,  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  the  immortal  Hamilton.  No  envy,  which 
disturbs  Uttle  minds,  chafed  his  breast;  but  penetrated  with  grief^  he  died  upon  Hamilton's  grave 
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sooh  tears  as  genius  weeps  attheloas  of  kindred  sonls.*^  ^  ^Daring  its  deliFery^^  sajs  anotlier, 
^<all  hong  with  breathless  admiration  on  his  words,  and,  at  the  end,  in  that  stillness  iaffieafthne 
alone  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  they  retomed  to  thdr  homes,  with  the  only  copsdation  that  sack 
men  as  Ames  and  Otis  remained.''  t 

Another  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Otis  displayed  the  loftiest  strains  of  ekxioenee,  was  at  Hm 
oonvention  in  New  York  in  the  month  of  September,  1818.  The  oljeot  of  the  oonvention  waa 
to  determine  npon  the  expedient^  of  defeating  the  re-election  of  Mr.  ViM^^^rw^  hy  ronniog  De 
Witt  Clinton  as  the  opposing  candidate  fSor  the  Presidency.  It  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  conntry.  After  dtting  two  days,  nnable  to  come  to  any  detormination,  on 
the  third  day  they  were  about  dissolving  without  any  fixed  plan  of  operation.  BnfiiB  King  had 
pronoonced  the  most  impassioned  inFective  against  Clinton,  and  was  so  excited  during  his 
address,  that  his  knees  trembled  under  him.  GouTemeur  Morris  doubted  much  the  expedienqr 
of  the  measure,  and  was  seoonded  in  these  doubti  by  Theodore  Bedgewiok,  as  well  as  by  Judge 
Hopkinson.  Many  of  the  members  were  desirous  of  returning  to  Philadeiphia  by  the  steamboat, 
at  two  o'clock,  pjf.,  of  the  third  day.  It  was  approaching  the  hour,  and  notUng  had  been  de- 
termined, when  Mr.  Otis  arose,  ^>parenUy  much  embarrassed,  hdding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  uad 
seeming  as  if  he  was  almost  sorry  he  had  arisen.  Soon  he  wanned  with  his  subjeet,  his  hat  IbQ 
from  his  band,  and  he  poured  forth  a  strain  of  doqueoce  that  chained  all  preset  to  their  seal% 
and  when,  at  a  late  hour,  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was  ahnost  unanimously  lesdwl  to  support 
Clinton.  This  eifort  was  unprepared,  but  only  proves  how  entirely  Mr.  Ods  desenred  the  repu- 
tation he  enjoyed  of  being  a  great  orator.} 

Mr.  Otis's  connection  with  the  convention  whieb  arose  out  of  the  intoiial  difficulties  pio- 
duoed  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  met  at  Hartford  in  the  winter  of  1814^  hardlj 
requires  notice  here.|  After  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Oonneotioat  had  received  the 
report  of  the  convention,  the  ibrmer  deputized  Mr.  Otis,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Peridns,  and  Mr.  Wfl- 
liam  Sullivan;  the  latter,  Mr.  Nathan  Terry  and  Mr.  Calvin  Goddard,  to  repair  to  Wasbibis- 
ton  city,  '*  and  make  earnest  and  respeetftil  application  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States^ 
requesting  their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  wherry  the  State  of  Maaaaohusetts,  separately, 
or  in  concert  with  neighboring  States,  may  be  enabled  to  assume  the  defence  of  their  territories 
against  the  enemy ;  and  that  to  this  end,  a  reasonaUe  portion  of  the  taxes  coneoted  within  the 
said  States,  may  be  paid  into  the  req>ective  treasuries  thereof^  and  appropriated  to  the  paymeni 
of  the  balance  due  to  the  said  States,  and  to  the  fiiture  defence  of  the  same ;  the  amount  so  paid 
into  the  treasuries  to  be  credited,  and  the  disbursements  so  made  to  be  charged  to  the  United 
States."  The  commissioners  were  ftirther  required  to  consult  with,  and  to  solicit  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this  Commonwealth  in  tiie  Oongreas  of 

*  SmbiuI  L.  Kmpik  ULD,  t  Ckoige  GUbet 

tThU«iMdoCeteiMor46dbjJiih&T.8.8iimtsiilnftB«to,«tp^^S60«rktoflith«r^  «^FMBiff  I^tten  m  MWt 
CbiTMten.** 

S  The  Hartford  GoBTentton  wm  oompotedof  someof  the  ablMt  bmb  9i  NewEii|[ittd.  Oeocf*  GUwi  ww  Us  pnttOtmt 
He  WM  ft  BAttre  of  8a]«in,  llMMchiuetti,  where  he  wee  bon  in  ITQS.  Before  he  ettelMd  the  iffe  ef  twea^-eiz,  he  «m 
ft  member  of  the  PvoTinoUl  Congreas  of  Mi—ehntette,  and  dlstingalehed  himself  .in  that  body,  by  an  epporitloa  te  the 
pUn  of  eetftbllahlng  bjUw  ft  maximum  of  prieea»  and  by  his  atronf  adrooa^  for  the  freedom  of  eoDuneree.  In  178T-S 
he  waa  a  prominent  member  of  the  Federal  Oonrentlon  of  Maaeaehnaetta,  and  for  many  yean  a  Senator  in  OoograaL 
In  1798,  he  waa  appointed  Secretary  of  the  NaTy,  but  deollned  to  aerre.  Daring  the  latter  portion  of  hia  llfo,  he  wna 
eometlmee  in  the  Btate  legialatare  and  In  the  exeootlTe  oonnell.  Hla  death  oeentred  at  Boatoo,  on  the  eishteenth  «f 
April,  ISaS. 

Mr.  Oabot  was  a  aelf-tftoght  man,  ftnd  for  the  dlstlnetlon  he  ftttalned  he  waa  Indebted  to  hla  own  ealtivatloii  of  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  hia  mind.  In  oonreraatlon,  he  waa  nnoaoally  eloqaent  Dr.  KirUand,  one  who  had  the  beat 
^»portnnttlea  to  know  him,  thna  deaeribee  hla  qnaUttea.  **  Hia  mind  waa  at  onee  eomprehenatve  and  dlaeiimf  natJif ;  fell, 
yet  aoenrate.  He  waa  aagaoiona  and  aente  in  dlaentangling  InroWed  and  dlffleolt  ant^eela ;  knowlnf  how  to  eepante 
appearancea  from  reaUtlea ;  to  diatingnlah  the  probable,  the  tme,  the  praetlcaL  The  materiab  that  conatitated  hlaintal- 
lectoftl  ttore,  lay  in  hia  mind  In  methodleal  arrangement,  ready  to  be  applied  to  their  proper  naea,  for  argument,  persaa- 
slon,  eolloqahd  eommonieatloQ,  or  the  oondnet  of  Ufo.**  In  perMoal  appearanee,  he  ia  deaaribed  aa  a  tafl  man,  of  oenrlay 
and  elegant  mannera,  and  refined  aspect;  hla  cesBplexlen  wsa  ll^t,  hia  eyee  bine. 

He  waa  a  decided  foderallat;  and  the  friend  of  Oore,  Amea  and  Hftmilton.  He  alao  eqieyed  the  oonfldenss  ef 
Washington.  HU  eonrae  in  the  contention  at  Hartford,  la  frilly  explained  in  Dwigfat"*  hlatcty  of  that  body.  Sm  3^ 
Mvtm*a  J^amdUar  LdUn, 
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the  Uniled  Statei.  Tlie  commkHionerv  arrbed  gi  'WaMngjtoa  iboat  the  middle  of  Febmarj, 
1815,  it  which  time  the  news  of  the  eoaobsioiL  of  the  troety  of  Ghent  wm  reoeived  by  the 
government.  Thii  rendered  the  object  of  their  miesion  fatile,  and  they  returned  to  their  homes. 
Ifr.  Otis  published  a  defence  of  the  eonvention  in  a^series  of  eloquent  and  ^irited  letten^  in 
1824. 

In  1817  ICr.  Otis  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remaned  until  1828, 
discharging  with  great  ability  and  high  patriotism,  the  most  important  functions,  and  always 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  State  and  country.  In  the  celebrated  discuadon  which  arose  in 
the  Senate,  at  the  time  the  Mtssouri  question  was  before  that  body,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
power  and  eloquence.  His  speech  on  that  occanon  is  among  the  few  preserved  of  that  extraor- 
dinary debate.  On  leaving  Congress,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  a  candidate  for  gover- 
nor d  Massachusetts,  in  opposition  to  William  Eustis,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  In  1829 
lie  was  elected  maycHr  of  Boston.  This  was  the  last  public  station  he  occupied.  At  the  dose 
of  his  miiyoralty,  he  retued  to  private  life ;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1848,  retain- 
ing his  mental  vigor  to  the  last,  he  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  addressed  a  spirited  and  effective  letter  to  the  puUic, 
advocating  the  suf^Kyrt  of  General  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  This  was  pubBshed  on  the  second 
of  October,  and  was  probably  the  latest  work  of  his  pen. 

No  formal  biography  of  Mr.  Otis  has  yet  appeared.  The  most  extended  account  of  his  Hfe 
and  services  is  given  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  1%6  Euindr^  Bo$ton  Oraton  ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
his  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  occadonal  productions  of  his  time,  and  the  few  manuscript  let- 
ters of  his  cotemporaries. 
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Mr.  Otis  pronounced  this  eulogy,  at  the  request 
(tf  the  citizens  of  Boston,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
July,  1804: 

We  are  convened,  afflicted  fellow-dtisens,  to 
perform  the  only  duties  which  our  republics 
acknowledge  or  fulfil  to  their  illustrious  dead; 
to  present  to  departed  excellence  an  oblation 
of  gratitude  and  respect:  to  inscribe  its  virtues 
on  the  um  which  contains  its  ashes,  and  to 
eonsecrate  ita  example  by  the  tears  and  sympathy 
of  an  affectionate  people. 

Must  we,  then,  realize  that  Hamilton  is  no 
more  t  Must  the  sod,  not  yet  cemented  on  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  stiU  moist  with  our  tears, 
be  so  soon  disturbed  to  admit  the  beloved  com- 
panion of  Washington,  the  partner  of  his  dan- 
gers, the  object  of  his  confidence,  the  disciple 
who  leaned  upon  his  bosom !  Insatiable  Death ! 
Will  not  the  heroes  and  statesmen,  whom  mad 
ambition  has  sent  from  the  cronsoned  fields  of 
Europe,  si^ce  to  people  thy  dreary  dominions! 
Thy  dismal  avenues  have  been  thronged  with 
princely  martyrs  and  illnstrious  victims.  Orowns 
and  sceptres,  the  spoils  of  royalty,  are  among 
thy  recent  trophies,  and  the  Uood  of  innocence 
and  valor  has  flowed  in  torrents  at  thy  inexora- 
ble command.  Such  have  been  thy  ravages  in 
the  M  world.  And  in  our  infimt  countrv  how 
small  waa  the  remnant  of  our  revolutionary 


heroes  which  had  been  spared  from  thy  fleital 
grasp  t  Could  not  our  Warren,  our  Montgomery, 
our  Mercer,  our  Greene,  our  Washington  M>pease 
thy  vengeance  for  a  few  short  years  t  Shall  none 
of  our  early  patriots  be  permitted  to  behold 
the  perfection  of  their  own  work  in  the  stability 
of  our  government  and  the  maturity  of  our  in- 
stitutions I  Or  hast  thou  predetermined,  dread 
King  of  Terrors  I  to  Mast  tne  world's  best  hope, 
and  by  depriving  us  of  all  the  conductors  of  our 
glorious  revolution,  compel  us  to  bury  our  liber- 
ties in  their  tombs  I  O Hamilton!  great  would 
be  the  relief  of  my  mind,  were  I  |>Nrmitted  to 
exchange  the  arduous  duty  of  attempting  to 
portray  the  varied  excellence  of  thy  character, 
for  the  privilege  of  ventinff  the  deep  and  un- 
availing sorrow  which  swells  my  bosom,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  gentieness  of  thy  nature,  of 
thy  splendid  talents  and  placid  virtues!  But,  my 
respected  friends,  an  indulgence  of  these  feelings 
would  be  inconsistent  with  that  deliberate  recital 
of  the  services  and  qualities  of  this  great  man, 
which  is  required  by  impartial  justice  and  your 
expectations. 

In  governm^its  which  recognise  the  distinc- 
tions of  sjdendid  birth  and  titles,  the  details  of 
illustrious  lineage  and  connections  become  inte- 
resting to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  value 
those  advantages.  But  in  the  man  whose  loss 
we  deplore,  the  interval  between  manhood  and 
death  was  so  uniformly  filled  by  a  diiq>lay  of 
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the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind,  that  the  world 
has  Bceroelj  paosed  to  inqnire  into  the  stoij  of 
his  infant  or  puerile  years.  He  was  a  planet, 
the  dawn  of  which  was  not  perceived;  which 
rose  with  Ml  splendor,  and  emitted  a  constant 
stream  of  glorious  li^t  until  the  honr  of  its 
sodden  and  portentous  edipee. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  cnltlFating  his 
mind  at  Odomhia  College,  he  was  ronsed  n*om 
the  leisure  and  delights  of  scientific  groves  hj 
the  din  of  war.  fie  entered  the  American 
armj  aa  an  ofBoer  of  artillery,  and  at  that  eariy 
period  Hunfliarized  himself  to  wield  hoth  his 
sword  and  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
He  developed  at  once  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand precedency,  and  the  modesty  which  con- 
oeals  ito  pretensions.  Frank,  affable,  intelligent 
and  brave,  young  Hamilton  became  the  &vorite 
of  his  feUow-soldiers.  His  intuitive  perception 
and  correct  Judgment  rendered  him  a  rapid 
proficient  in  mmtary  science^  and  his  merit 
fiQenced  the  envy  which  it  excited. 

A  most  honorable  distinction  now  awaited 
him.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^ who  appointed  him  an  aid, 
and  honored  him  with  his  confidence  and  friend- 
i^ip.  Tills  domestic  relation  afforded  to  both 
frequent  means  of  comparing  their  opinions 
upon  the  policy  and  destinies  of  our  country, 
upon  the  sources  of  its  future  prosperity  and 
grandeur,  upon  the  imperfection  of  its  existing 
establishments ;  and  to  digest  those  principles, 
which,  in  happier  times,  might  be  interwoven 
into  a  more  perfect  model  of  ffovernment 
Hence,  probably,  originated  that  filial  venera- 
tion for  Washington  and  adherence  to  his 
maxims,  which  were  ever  conspicuous  in  the 
deportment  of  Hamilton;  and  hence  the  exalted 
esteem  and  predilection  unifinrmly  displayed  by 
the  magnanimous  patron  to  the  faithM  and 
affectionate  pupiL 

While  the  cusasters  of  the  American  army, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  British  ministry, 
preeented  the  rioomy  prospect  of  protracted 
warftre,  young  Hamilton  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent in  Ms  station,  and  witn  the  opportunities 
which  he  had  of  fighting  by  the  siae,  and  exe- 
cuting tiie  orders  or  his  beloved  chief  But  the 
investment  of  the  army  of  Gomwallis  suddenly 
ohanged  the  aspect  or  afliiirs.  and  rendered  it 
probaUe  that  this  campaign,  if  successful,  would 
be  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive  of  any  that 
was  likely  to  occur.  It  now  appeared  that  his 
heart  had  long  panted  for  an  occasion  to  signal- 
ize his  intrepmity  and  devotion  to  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  obtained,  by  earnest  en- 
treaties, the  command  of  a  detachment  destined 
to  storm  tiie  works  of  Torktown.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  undaunted  oouraffe  he  pressed 
on  to  the  assault,  with  unloaded  arms,  pre- 
sented his  bosom  to  the  dangers  of  the  bayonet., 
carried  the  fort,  and  thus  eminentiy  contributed 
to  dedde  the  fkte  of  the  battie  and  of  his  coun- 
try. But  even  here  the  impetuosity  of  the 
youthfhl  conqueror  was  restndned  by  the  clem- 
^icyof  the  benevolent  man:  the  butchery  of 


the  American  garrison,  at  Kew  London,  wo«dd 
have  Justified  and  seenied  to  demand  an  ezerw 
cise  of  the  rigors  of  retaliation,  lliia  was 
strondy  intimated  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  but  we 
find,  m  his  report  to  his  commanding  ofiioer, 
in  his  own  words,  that,  ^incapable  of  imitating 
examples  of  barbarity,  and  fbrgetting  recent 
provocations,  he  spared  every  man  who  ceased 
to  resist"* 

Having,  soon  afterwards,  terminated  his  mili- 
tary career,  he  returned  to  New  Tori:,  and 
qualified  himself  to  commence  praetioe  m  a 
oounsellcHr  at  law.  But  the  duties  and  ^motn- 
ments  of  his  profession  were  not  then  permitted 
to  stifle  his  solidtude  to  give  a  correct  tone  to 
pubUo  opinion,  by  the  propagation  of  prindpleB 
worthy  of  adoption  by  a  people  who  had  just 
undertaken  to  govern  themselves.  He  fiowmd 
the  minds  of  men  chafed  and  irritated  by  the 
recollection  of  their  recent  sufferings  and  dan- 
gers. The  ci^  ci  New  Yoric^  so  long  a  garri- 
son, presented  scenes  and  moidentS|  whidi 
naturally  agp^vated  these  dispositions,  and  too 
many  were  mdined  to  fim  the  flame  cf  discord, 
and  mar  the  enjoyment  and  advantages  of 
peace,  by  fomenting  the  animosities  engendered 
by  the  collisiims  of  war.  To  soothe  tiiese  angry 
passions ;  to  heal  these  wounds ;  to  demonstrate 
the  folly  and  inexpediency  <^  scattering  the 
bitter  tares  of  national  prejudice  and  private 
rancor  among  the  seeds  of  public  prosperity, 
were  objects  worthy  of  the  heart  and  head  of 
Hamilton.  To  these  he  applied  himself  and  by 
a  luminous  immphlet,  assuaged  the  public  re- 
sentment against  those  whose  sentiments  had 
led  them  to  oppose  the  Revolution;  and  thus 
preserved  fhmi  exile  many  valuable  citiaens, 
who  have  supported  the  laws  and  increased  the 
opulence  of  their  native  State. 

From  this  period  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
himself  principally  to  professional  ocoupations, 
which  were  multipliea  by  his  increanng  ee- 
lebrity,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, which  met  at  Annimolis,  merdy  fbr 
the  purpose  of  devismg  a  moae  of  le^ing  and 
collecting  a  general  impost  Although  the  ob- 
ject of  this  convention  was  thus  limited,  yet  so 
manifold,  in  his  view,  were  the  defects  of  the 
old  confederation,  thi^t  a  reform,  in  one  par- 
ticular, would  be  ineffectual;  he,  therefore,  nrst 
suggested  tibe  proposal  of  attempting  a  radical 
change  in  its  principles ;  and  tiie  address  to  the 
people  of  tiie  United  States,  recommendhig  a 
general  ccmvention,  with  more  extensive  powers^ 
whidi  was  adopted  by  that  assembly,  was  the 
work  of  his  pen.* 

To  the  second  convention,  which  firamed  the 
constitution,  he  was  also  deputed  as  a  delegate 
frcnn  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  that  assemblage  of  the  brightest  jewds  of 
America,  the  genius  of  Hamilton  sparkled  with 
pre-eminent  lustre.    The  best  of  our  orators 


*  Thif  infomuUion  U  derlred  from  »  re^Mctable  mcabtr 
of  that  oonTentloii,  from  th«  Btate  of  Hew  Ywk.-^Auihpr  qf 
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wet%  improved  h^  the  example  of  bk  eloquence. 
The  most  experienced  of  oar  statesmen  were 
inafcmcted  by  the  solidity  of  his  sentiments,  and 
all  were  convinced  of  the  ntilitj  and  extent  of 
hiaagency  in  framing  the  constitntion. 

When  the  instrument  was  presented  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification,  the  obstacles  inci- 
dent to  every  attempt  to  combine  the  interests, 
views  and  opinions  of  the  various  States,  threat- 
ened, in  some  of  them,  to  frustrate  the  hopes 
and  exertions  of  its  friends.  The  fears  of  the 
timid,  the  jealousies  of  the  ignorant,  the  arts 
of  the  designing,  and  the  sincere  conviction  of 
the  superfidal,  were  arrayed  into  a  formidable 
alliance,  in  opposition  to  the  system.  But  the 
ma^c  pen  of  Hamilton  dissolved  this  league. 
Aiumated  by  the  magnitude  of  his  object,  he 
enriched  the  daily  papers  with  the  researches 
of  a  mind  teeming  wiUi  political  information. 
In  these  rapid  essays,  written  amid  the  avoca- 
tions of  business,  and  under  the  pressure  of  tiie 
oooamon,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect,  that 
much  would  require  revision  and  correction. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Hamilton  nothing  was  super- 
ficial but  resentment  of  ii]\}uries;  nothing^  mgi- 
tive,  but  those  transient  emotions  which  some- 
times lead  virtue  astrav.  These  productions  of 
his  pen  are  now  considered  as  a  standard  com- 
mentary upon  the  nature  of  our  government; 
and  he  lived  to  hear  them  quoted  by  his  friends 
and  adversaries,  as  high  authority,  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  and  in  the  legislature  of.tibe 
nation. 

When  the  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Washington  was  called  to  the  presidency  by  his 
grateftd  country,  our  departed  friend  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  of  conseouence  became  a  confidential 
member  of  the  administration.  In  this  new 
sphere  of  action,  he  displayed  a  ductility  and 
extent  of  genius,  a  fertility  in  expedients,  a 
faculty  of  arrangement,  an  mdustry  in  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  a  promptitude  in  despatch : 
but  beyond  all,  a  punty  of  public  virtue  and 
disinterestedness,  which  are  too  mighty  for  the 
ffraro  of  my  feeble  powers  of  description.  In- 
deeo,  the  public  character  of  Hamilton,  and  his 
measures  from  this  period,  are  so  intimately 
ocHmected  with  the  history  of  our  country,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  one  without  de- 
voting a  volume  to  tne  oUier.  The  Treasury 
of  tiie  United  States,  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
upon  the  duties  of  his  <^ce,  was  literally  a 
creature  of  the  imagination,  and  existed  only  in 
nam^  unless  folios  of  unsettled  balances,  and 
bundks  of  reproachfril  claims  were  deserving 
the  name  of  a  treasury.  Money  there  was 
none;  and  of  public  credit  scarcely  a  shadow 
remained.  No  national  system  for  raising  and 
eoUecting  a  revenue  had  been  attempted,  imd 
no  estimate  could  be  formed,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  the  difTerent  States,  of  the  probable 
result  of  any  project  of  deriving  it  from  com- 
merce. The  national  debt  was  not  only  unpaid, 
but  its  amount  was  a  subject  of  uncertainty  and 
coqjecture.  Such  was  tne  chaos  ftt>m  which 
Yobl.— 36 


the  Secretary  was  called  upon  to  elicit  the  ele- 
ments of  a  regular  system,  adequate  to  the  im- 
mediate exigencies  of  a  new  and  expenrive 
estaUishment,  and  to  an  honorable  provision 
for  the  public  debt  His  arduous  duty  was  not 
to  reform  abuses,  but  to  create  resources;  not 
to  improve  upon  precedent,  but  to  invent  a 
modeL  In  an  ocean  of  eq;>eriment.  he  had 
neither  chart  nor  compass  but  those  or  his  own 
invention.  Tet  such  was  the  comprehensiva 
vigor  of  his  mind,  that  his  original  projects 
possessed  the  hardihood  of  settled  regulations. 
His  sketches  were  little  short  of  the  perfection 
of  finished  pictures.  In  the  first  sessicm  of 
Congress,  he  produced  a  plan  for  the  orffaniza- 
tion  of  the  Treasuiy  Department,  and  for  the 
collection  of  a  national  revenue;  and  in  the 
second,  a  report  of  a  system  for  frinding  the 
national  debt.  Great  objections  were  urged 
against  the  expediencv  of  the  principles,  as- 
sumed by  him  for  the  basis  of  his  system ;  but 
no  doubt  remained  of  their  effect  A  dormant 
capital  was  revived,  and  with  it  commerce  and 
agriculture  awoke  as  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
By  the  enchantment  of  this  ^mighty  ma^- 
cian,^*  the  beauteous  fabric  of  public  credit  rose 
in  frill  majesty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  con- 
federation; and  men  gazed  with  astooishment 
upon  a  youthfrd  prodigy,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  having  already  been  the  ornament 
of  the.capip,  the  forum  and  the  Senate,  was 
now  suddenly  transformed  into  an  accomplished 
financier,  and  a  self-taught  adept,  not  only  in 
the  general  principles,  but  the  intricate  details, 
of  his  new  department 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  such  resplendent 
powers  of  doing  right  should  have  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  doing  wron^.  He  was  sus- 
pected and  accused.  iBs  political  adversaries 
were  his  judges.  Their  investigation 'of  his 
conduct  and  honorable  acquittJ  added  new 
lustre  to  his  fame,  and  confirmed  the  national  sen- 
timent, that  in  his  public  character  he  was  indeed 
**a  man  without  ^ir  and  wiUiout  reproach.'^ 

To  his  exertions  in  this  department,  we 
are  indebted  for  many  important  institutions. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  redeeming  the  public 
debt,  and  of  a  national  bank  to  moilit&tA  the 

X rations  of  government,  were  matured  and 
pted  under  his  auspices;  and  so  complete 
were  his  arrangements,  that  his  successors^ 
though  men  of  undoubted  talents,  and  one  of 
them  a  political  opponent,  have  found  nothing 
susceptible  of  material  inmrovement 

But  the  obligations  of  his  country,  during 
this  period,  were  not  confined  to  his  merit  as  a 
financier. 

The  fiame  of  insurrection  was  kindled  in  the 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  raged 
with  such  violence,  that  lai^  detachments  of 
military  force  were  marched  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance^  and  the  presence  of  the  great 
Washington  was  judged  necessary  to  queU  the 
increasing  spirit  of  revolt  He  ordered  the 
Secretary  to  quit  the  duties  of  his  department, 
and  attend  him  on  the  expedition.    His  versa* 
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tile  powem  were  immediatdj  and  effioadoiulj 
applied  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws. 
Ttke  priDcipal  harden  of  the  important  civil  and 
military  arrangements,  requisite  for  this  par- 
pose,  devolved  npon  his  shoolders.  It  was 
owing  to  his  hamanity,  that  the  leaders  of  this 
rebellion  escaped  exemplary  panishment:  and 
the  snccessfoi  issae  was,  in  pnblic  and  nnqaali- 
fled  terms,  ascribed  to  him  by  those,  whose 
political  relations  wonld  not  have  prompted 
them  to  pay  the  homage  of  onmerited  praise. 

He  was  highly  instromental  in  preserving  oar 
peace  and  neutrality,  and  saving  as  from  the 
rain  which  has  befallen  the  repabllcs  of  the  old 
world.  Upon  this  topicL  I  am  desiroas  of  avmd- 
ing  every  intimation  which  might  prove  offen- 
•ive  to  individoals  of  any  p«rty.  God  forbid 
that  the  sacred  sorrow,  in  which  we  all  onite, 
should  be  distnrbed  by  the  mixture  of  any  un- 
kindly emotions  I  I  would  merely  do  justice 
to  this  honored  shade,  without  arraigning  the 
motives  of  those  who  disapproved  and  opposed 
his  measures. 

The  dangers,  which  menaced  our  infknt  gov- 
emment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fr^U)h 
revdution,  are  no  longer  a  subject  of  contro- 
yersy.  The  principles,  professed  by  the  first 
leaders  of  that  revolution,  were  so  congenial  to 
those  of  the  American  people ;  their  pretences 
of  aiming  merely  at  the  reformation  of  abuses 
were  so  plausible;  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
people  struggling  to  recover  their  ^long  lost 
liberties**  was  so  imposing  and  august;  while 
that  of  a  combination  of  tyrants  to  conquer 
and  subiugate,  was  so  revolting ;  the  services, 
received  m>m  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  the  iiguries  inflicted  by  the  other^  were  so 
recent  in  our  minds,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
nation  was  excited  to  the  most  exquisite  pitch. 
To  this  disposition,  so  favorable  to  the  wishes 
of  France,  every  appeal  was  made,  which 
intrigue,  corruption,  flattery  and  threats  could 
dictate.  At  this  dangerous  and  dazzling  crisis, 
there  were  but  few  men  entirely  exempt  from 
the  general  delirium.  Among  that  few  was 
Hamilton.  His  penetrating  eye  discerned,  and 
his  prophetic  voice  foretold,  the  tendency  and 
consequence  of  the  first  revolutionary  move- 
ments. He  was  assured,  that  every  people 
which  should  espouse  the  cause  of  France  would 
pass  under  her  yoke,  and  that  the  people  of 
FVance,  like  every  nation  which  surrenders  its 
reason  to  the  mercy  of  demagogues,  would  be 
driven  by  the  storms  of  anarchy  upon  the 
shores  of  despotism.  All  this  he  knew  was 
conformable  to  the  invariable  law  of  nature  and 
experience  of  mankind.  From  the  reach  of 
this  de9t>lation  he  was  anxious  to  save  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  he  breast- 
ed the  assaults  of  calumny  and  pr^udice.  ^  The 
torrent  roared,  and  he  did  buffet  iV^  Appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  a  neutral  position,  he 
co-operated  with  Washington,  Adams,  and  the 
other  patriots  of  that  dtnr,  in  the  means  best 
adapted  to  maintain  it  The  ri^ts  and  duties 
of  neutrality,  proclaimed  by  the  Prestdent|  were 


explained  and  enf(nx)ed  hy  Hamilton  in  Urn 
character  of  Pacificus.  The  attemj^  to  cor- 
rupt and  indmidate  were  resisted*  The  Britidi 
treaty  was  Justified  and  defended  as  an  honor- 
able compact  with  our  natural  frieoda,  aad 
Cgnant  with  advantages,  which  have  sinee 
n  realized  and  acknowledged  by  its  oppo- 
nents. 

By  this  pacific  and  yigorous  policy,  in  iha 
whole  course  of  which  the  genius  and  aotiyity 
of  Hamilton  were  conspicuous,  time  and  inflsr- 
mation  were  afforded  to  the  American  nadoo, 
and  correct  views  were  acquired  of  our  sitoatian 
and  interests.  We  beheld  the  republics  of  Eu- 
rope march  in  procession  to  the  funeral  <^  th&r 
own  liberties,  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  revohi- 
tionary  torch.  The  tumult  of  the  ^ase^ons  sah- 
sided,  the  wisdom  of  the  administration  was 
perceived,  and  America  now  remains  a  solitaiy 
monument  in  the  desolated  plains  of  liberty. 

Having  remained  at  the  head  of  the  treasury 
several  years,  and  filled  its  coffers ;  having  de- 
veloped the  sources  of  an  ample  reyenue,  and 
tested  the  advantages  of  his  own  system  by  hb 
own  experience ;  and  having  expended  his  pri- 
vate fortune;  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
from  public  employment,  and  to  devote  hia  at- 
tention to  the  claims  of  a  larse  and  dear  fiunily. 
What  brighter  instance  oi  msintererted  h<mor 
has  ever  been  exhibited  to  an  admiring  world  I 
That  a  man,  upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of 
originating  a  system  of  revenue  for  a  nation ; 
of  devising  the  checks  in  his  own  departoient ; 
of  providing  for  the  collection  of  aums^  the 
amount  of  which  was  conjectural ;  that  a  man, 
who  anticipated  the  effects  of  a  funding  system, 
yet  a  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  who  waa 
thus  enabled  to  have  secured  a  princely  fortime^ 
consistently  with  prindples  esteemed  &ir  by 
the  world ;  that  such  a  man,  by  no  means  $0* 
dieted  to  an  expensive  or  extravagant  style  of 
living,  should  have  retired  from  omce  destitute 
of  means  adequate  to  the  wants  of  mediocri^, 
and  have  resorted  to  professional  labor  forihe 
means  of  decent  support,  are  fkcts  which  most 
instruct  and  astonisn  thoseu  who,  in  countries 
habituated  to  corruption  ana  venality,  are  more 
attentive  to  the  gains  than  to  the  duties  of 
c^cial  station.  Yet  Hamiltcm  was  that  man. 
It  was  a  fact,  always  known  tOrhis  frienda,  and 
it  is  now  evident  from  his  testament,  made  un- 
der a  deep  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fiU& 
Blush,  then,  ministers  and  warriors  of  imperial 
France,  who  have  deluded  your  nation  by  pre- 
tensions to  a  disinterested  r€^B;ard  for  its  liberties 
and  ri^^ts.  Disgorge  the  riches  extorted  from 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  the  ^ils  amassed 
from  confiscation  and  blood  I  Kestore  to  im- 
poverished nations  the  price  paid  by  them  for 
the  privilege  of  slavery,  and  now  appropriated 
to  the  refinements  of  luxuiy  and  corruption! 
Approach  the  tomb  of  HamUton,  and  compare 
the  insignificance  of  vour  gorgeous  palaces  with 
the  awm  mi^jesty  of  this  tenement  of  clay  1 

We  again  accompany  our  friend  in  the  walki 
of  private  life,  and  in  the  assiduous  ponait  of 
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his  professioii,  until  the  aggreeeions  of  France 
compelled  the  nation  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
defence.  He  was  now  invited  by  the  great  and 
enlightened  statesman,  who  had  socceeded  to 
the  presidency,  and  at  the  express  reqoest  of 
the  oommander-in-chie^  to  accept  of  the  second 
nuik  in  the  army.  Though  no  man  had  mani- 
fested a  greater  desire  to  avoid  war,  yet  it  is 
fireely  confessed,  that  when  war  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  hb  heart  exulted  in  ^*the  tented 
field,"  and  he  loved  the  life  and  occupation  of  a 
Boldier.  His  early  habits  were  formed  amid  the 
fascinations  of  the  camp.  And  though  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  Adams  once  more  rescued  us  Arom 
war,  and  shortened  the  existence  of  the  army 
establishment,  yet  its  duration  was  sufficient  to 
secure  to  him  the  love  and  oonfidence  of  officers 
and  men,  to  enable  him  to  display  the  talents 
and  qualities  of  a  great  general,  and  to  Justify 
the  most  ifavorable  prognostics  of  his  prowess 
in  the  field. 

Onoe  more  this  excellent  man  unloosed  the 
helmet  from  his  brow,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  forum.  From  this  time  he  per- 
sisted in  a  firm  resolution  to  decline  all  civil 
honors  and  promotion,  and  to  live  a  private 
citizen,  unless  again  summoned  to  the  aefence 
of  his  country.  He  became  more  than  ever 
assiduous  in  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and  intent 
upon  his  plans  of  domestic  happiness,  until  a 
nice  and  mistaken  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
honor,  impelled  him  to  the  fatal  act  which  ter- 
minated his  life. 

While  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  draw  a 
veil  over  this  last  great  error,  or  in  the  least 
measure  to  justify  a  practice,  which  threatens 
in  its  progress  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  01  Oi)iirion ;  it  is  but  Justice  to  the  deceased 
to  state  the  circumstances  which  should  palliate 
the  resentment  that  may  be  excited  in  some 
good  minds  towards  his  memory.  From  the 
hist  sad  memorial  which  we  possess  from  his 
hand,  and  in  which,  if  our  tears  permit,  we  may 
trace  the  sad  presage  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe, it  appears  that  his  religious  principles 
were  at  vanance  with  the  practice  of  duelling, 
and  that  he  could  not  reconcile  his  benevolent 
heart  to  shed  the  blood  of  an  adversary  in  pri- 
vate combat,  even  in  his  own  defence.  It  was, 
then,  from  public  motives,  that  he  committed 
this  great  mistake.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country,  that  he  erroneously  conceived  him- 
self obliged  to  make  the  painf^  sacrifice  of  his 
Srinciples,  and  to  expose  his  life.  The  sober 
udgment  of  the  man,  was  confounded  and  mis- 
dir^ted  by  the  Jealous  honor  of  the  soldier ; 
and  he  evidently  adverted  to  the  possibility  of 
events  that  might  render  indispensable,  the  es- 
teem and  oonfidence  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of 

citizens. 

But  while  religion  mourns  for  this  aberration 
of  the  Judgment  of  a  great  man,  she  derives 
some  consolation  from  his  testimony  In  her  &• 
vor.  If  she  rejects  th^  apdogy,  she  admits  the 
repentance ;  and  if  ths  good  example  be  not  an 

atoneo9pnt|  it  xxmy  be  an  antidote  for  the  bad. 


Let  ua  then,  in  an  age  of  infidelity,  join,  in  im- 
agination, the  desolate  group  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  friends,  who  surround  the  dying  bed 
of  the  inquisitive,  the  luminous,  the  scientific 
Hamilton,  and  witness  his  att^tation  to  the 
truth  and  comforts  of  our  holy  rdigion.  Let 
us  behold  the  lofty  warrior  bow  his  head  before 
the  cross  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus ;  and  he 
who  had  so  lately  graced  the  sumptuous  tables 
and  society  of  the  luxurious  and  rick  now  re- 
gardless of  these  meaner  pleasures,  ana  aspiring 
to  be  admitted  to  a  sublime  enjoyment  with 
which  no  worldly  joys  can  compare ;  to  a  de- 
vout and  humble  participation  of  the  bread  of 
life.  The  religious  fervor  of  his  last  moments 
was  not  an  impulse  of  decaying  nature  yielding 
to  its  fears,  but  the  result  of  a  firm  o(Hiviction 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel  I  am  well  informed, 
that  in  early  life,  the  evidences  of  the  Ohristian 
religion  had  attracted  his  serious  examination, 
and  obtained  his  deliberate  assent  to  their  truth, 
and  that  he  daily,  upon  his  knees,  devoted  a 
portion  of  time  to  a  compliance  with  one  of  Its 
most  important  injunctions :  and  tiiat,  however 
these  edifying  propensities  might  have  vielded 
occasionaUy  to  the  business  and  temptations  of 
life,  they  always  resumed  their  influence,  and 
would  probably  have  prompted  him  to  a  public 
profession  of  his  &ith  In  his  Redeemer. 

Such  was  the  untimely  fate  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  whose  character  warrants  the  appre- 
hension, that  *^  take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again.'' 

Nature,  even  in  the  partial  distribution  of  her 
favors,  generally  limits  the  attainments  of  great 
men  within  distinct  and  particular  spheres  of 
eminence.  But  he  was  the  dariing  <^  nature, 
and  privileged  beyond  the  rest  of  her  favorites. 
His  mind  caught  at  a  glance  that  perfect  com- 
prehension of  a  subject  for  which  others  are 
indebted  to  a  patient  labor  and  investigation. 
In  whatever  department  he  was  called  to  act, 
he  discovered  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  its 
duties^  which  gave  him  an  immediate  aseend- 
enoy  over  those  who  had  made  them  the  study 
of  their  lives ;  so  that,  after  running  through 
the  circle  of  office,  as  a  soldier,  statesman  and 
financier,  no  question  remained  fbr  which  he 
had  been  qualified,  but  only  in  which  he  had 
evinced  the  most  superlative  merit  He  did 
not  dissemble  his  attachment  to  a  military  life, 
nor  liis  consciousness  of  possessing  talents  for 
command;  yet  no  man  more  strenuoittly  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  dvil  over  the  military 
power,  ivor  more  cheerAilly  abdicated  command 
and  returned  to  the  rank  of  the  citizen,  when 
his  country  could  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  an  army. 

In  his  private  profession,  at  a  bar  abounding 
with  men  of  learning  and  experience,  be  was 
without  a  rival  He  arranged,  with  the  happi^ 
est  facility,  the  materials  collected  hi  the  vast 
storehouse  of  his  memory,  surveved  his  subject 
under  all  its  aspects,  and  enforced  his  arguments 
with  such  powers  of  reasoning,  that  aothii^^ 
was  wanting  to  produce  conviction,  aad  fener* 
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ally  to  eofore  toooMi.  Hii  eloqnenoe  oombiiied 
the  neiToiiiiiets  and  ooplona  eleganoe  of  the 
Chreek  and  Roman  aohools,  and  gave  him  the 
choice  of  his  clients  and  his  bosiness.  These 
wonderful  powers  were  accompanied  bj  a  natu- 
ral politeness  and  winning  conaesomsion,  which 
forestalled  the  enyr  of  his  brethren.  Their 
hearts  were  gained  before  their  pride  was 
alarmed ;  and  they  united  in  their  approbation 
of  a  pre-eminence,  which  reflected  nonor  on 
thdr  mttemi^. 

From  soch  talents,  adorned  by  incormptible 
honesty  and  boundless  generosity,  an  immoise 
personal  influence  over  his  political  and  private 
friends  was  inseparaUe ;  and  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  who  saw  the  use  to  which 
ambition  might  apply  it,  he  was  sometimes  sus- 
pected of  T&ws  unprq>itious  to  the  nature  of 
our  government.  The  charge  was  inconsistent 
with  the  exertions  he  had  made,  to  render  that 
government  in  its  present  form,  worthy  of  the 
attadmient  and  support  of  the  people,  and  his 
voluntarv  rdinquisnment  of  the  means  of  am- 
bition, tne  purse-strings  of  the  nation.  He 
was,  indeed,  ambitious,  but  not  of  power;  he 
was  ambitious  only  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  spotless  integrity  of  his  administration  and 
dianoter.  This  was  the  kev  to  the  flnest  sen- 
sibilities of  the  heart  He  shrunk  from  the  im- 
putation of  misconduct  in  public  life;  and  if 
nis  JudCTient  ever  misled  him,  it  was  only  when 
warped  by  an  excessive  eagerness  to  vindicate 
himself  at  tiie  expense  of  his  discretion.  To 
calumny,  in  everv  other  shape,  he  opposed  the 
defence  of  dignined  silence  and  contempt 

Had  such  a  character  been  exempt  from 
fdbles  and  frailties,  it  would  not  have  been 
human.  Tet  so  small  was  the  catalogue  of 
these,  that  they  would  have  escaped  observation, 
but  for  the  unparalleled  frankness  of  his  nature, 
which  prompted  him  to  confess  them  to  the 
world.  He  did  not  consider  greatness  as  an 
authority  for  habitual  vice ;  and  he  repented 
with  such  contrition  of  casual  error,  that  ncme 
remained  offended  but  those  who  never  had  a 
right  to  complain.  The  virtues  of  his  private 
and  domestic  charactw  comprised  whatever 
conciliates  affection  and  begets  re^)ect  To 
envy  he.was  a  stranger,  and  en  merit  and  talents 
the  unaffected  eulogist  and  admirer.  The 
charms  of  his  conversation,  the  brilliance  of  his 
wit,  his  regard  to  decorum,  his  ineffitble  good 
humor,  which  led  him  down  from  the  highest 
range  of  intellect  to  the  level  Gi  cdloquial 
pleasantry,  will  never  be  forgotten,  pemaps 
never  equalled. 


To  observe  that  soch  a  man  was  dear  to  his 
funily  would  be  siq>erfluoua.  To  describe  how- 
dear,  impossible.  Of  this  we  m^t  obtain 
some  adequate  conception,  could  we  look  into 
the  retreat  wluch  we  nad  choe^  for  Uie  scdace 
of  his  fhture  years;  which,  enlivened  by  hla 
presence,  was  so  latdy  the  mansion  of  cheer- 
fulness and  conttfit;  Imt  now,  alas  I  of  lamen- 
tation and  wo  I — 

«  For  him  no  more  tiie  biai&Dg  hMrth  shall  bam. 
Or  tender  eonsort  wait  with  tnxioiis  care ; 
No  children  nm  to  li^  their  aire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees,  the  envied  kiss  to  share." 

With  his  eyo  vpoa  the  eternal  wotld,  this 
dying  hero  had  been  careful  to  prepare  a  testa- 
ment, almost  for  the  sole  purpose  of  beqnei^- 
ing  to  his  orphans  the  rich  le^psoy  d  his  |»inci' 
pies:  and  having  exhibited  in  his  last  hours  to 
tins  littie  band  the  manner  in  which  a  Chrstian 
should  die,  he  drops,  in  his  flight  to  heaven,  a 
summary  of  the  principles  by  which  a  man  of 
honor  should  live. 

The  universal  sorrow  manifested  in  eTeij 
part  of  the  Union,  upcm  the  melanchc^  exit  o€ 
this  great  man,  is  an  unequivocal  testimonial  of 
the  public  opinion  of  his  worth.  The  place  of 
his  residence  is  overspread  with  a  gloom  which 
beq>eaks  the  presence  of  a  public  calamity,  and 
the  prcijudices  o(  party  are  absorbed  in  the  over- 
flowing tide  of  national  grie£ 

It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  consolation^  that 
divernty  of  poHtioal  opinions  has  not  yet  ex- 
tinguished the  sentiment  of  public  gratitude. 
There  is  yet  a  hope  that  events  like  these,  whidi 
bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  sensation  of  a 
common  loss,  may  yet  remind  us  of  our  common 
interest,  and  of  the  times,  when,  with  one  ac- 
cord, we  joined  in  the  homage  of  respect  to  our 
living  as  well  as  to  our  deceased  worthies. 

Should  those  days  once  more  return,  when 
the  people  of  America,  united  as  they  once 
were  united,  shall  make  merit  the  measure  of 
their  approbaticm  and  confidence,  we  may  hope 
for  a  constant  succession  of  patriots  and  heroea 
But  should  our  country  be  rent  by  factions,  and 
the  merit  of  the  man  be  estimated  by  the  zeal 
of  the  partisan,  irreparable  will  be  the  loss  of 
those  few  men,  who,  having  once  been  esteemed 
by  all,  miffht  again  have  acquired  the  confidence 
of  all,  and  saved  th^  country,  in  an  hour  <jf 
peril,  by  their  talents  and  virtuesw — 

**  So  stream  tiie  sorrows  thai  embalm  the  brave: 
The  tears  whioh  virtoe  sheds  on  glory's  grave.*^ 
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DE   WITT  CLINTON. 

This  energetic  stateaman  and  politioal  eoonomist  was  born  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  on 
the  aeoond  day  of  March,  1769.  He  was  edaoated  for  the  bar,  under  the  toiticm  of  Samnel 
Jones,  but)  before  he  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  practioe,  was  q>pointed  private 
secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  his  nnde.  From  this  tune  he  Lecame  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  State,  minted  in  the  discussions  of  the  day,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  the  power  and  pungency  of  his  occasional  writings.  In  the  protracted  controversy  that  arose 
during  the  period  prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitntion,  ICr. 
dinton  took  a  prominent  part  He  opposed  the  arguments  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Madison,  in  a 
aeries  of  p<q>er8y  over  the  signature  of  A  dmnt/rymca^  which,  although  failing  to  answer  the 
triumphant  ezpodtion  of  The  FederaUst^  ^  carried  conviction  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters 
of  the  State  of  New  Tork.^*  During  the  sesdon  of  the  Federal  Gonvention  of  his  native  State, 
he  was  present  and  reported  the  debates.  '*  His  letters  at  this  time,^  says  Professor  Renwick, 
**  show  him  to  have  been  in  principle  an  anti-federalist.  Mature  reflection  in  after  days  changed 
his  views  on  this  sut^ject ;  and  his  official  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Hamilton,  shows  how  completely  satisfied  he  had  then  become  of  the  wisdom  which 
directed  the  framers  of  the  constitution.* 

Mr.  Clinton  also  opposed  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. In  1794  he  turned  his  attention  to  military  affairs,  was  elected  lieutenant^  and  subse- 
quently detain  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  that  had  been  formed  antidpating  an  open  rupture 
with  England  or  France,  both  of  which  nations  were  committing  constant  depredadons  upon 
American  commerce.  About  the  same  time  he  occupied  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Begents  of 
the  University,  and  also  to  tlft  harbor  commissioners. 

The  election  of  John  Jay  to  the  governorship  of  New  York,  in  1795,  deprived  Mr.  Clinton 
of  Mb  several  official  stations,  and  he  immediately  returned  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  for 
a  short  period  only.  In  1797  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  the  fdlowing  year  took 
bis  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Here  he  occupied  a  leading  place,  originated  and  perfected  many 
important  measures,  and  displayed  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  governmental  policy.  He 
supported  President  Adams  in  the  defence  of  the  honor  of  the  nation  against  the  aggressions  of 
France,  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  in  other  great  questions  ex- 
hibited extraordinary  diplomatic  skill  and  legal  force. 

In  1801  he  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where  he  met  in  debate,  and  as  an  <^po- 
nent,  the  powerful  orator  and  statesman,  Gouvemeur  Morris.  The  most  important  question 
that  came  before  the  Senate  during  his  career,  was  that  of  the  navigation  of  the  MlsdssippL 
The  debate  was  a  violent  and  protracted  one,  in  which  he  and  Mr.  Morris  took  part  How 
well  Mr.  Clinton  sustained  himself  can  beet  be  Judged  fh>m  Ids  speech,  which  is  embraced  in 
the  presont  collection,  as  is,  also,  that  of  his  eloquent  and  more  experienced  opponent  Mr« 
Clinton  remained  in  the  Senate  two  years;  but  brief  as  Mb  career  was,  he  rendered  services 
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inferior  to  none  of  bin  associates^  either  in  number  or  oonseqnence.  At  the  dose  of  his  i 
torial  term  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  1803  was  appointed  major  of  that  city.*  Hk 
mtLyonltjf  by  the  Just,  fearless  and  nnbiased  character  of  his  jadicial  decisions,  and  the  con- 
stant activity  he  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  dty,  won  the  highest  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people.  In  1812,  opposing  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  consented  to  l^ecome 
the  candidate  of  the  peace  party  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  ICadison-t  The  char- 
acter of  that  political  contest,  which  terminated  in  Mr.  Clinton's  defeat,  is  too  fiimiliar  for  psr- 
ticnlar  notice  in  this  place. 

Mr.  Clinton's  mayoralty  terminated  in  1815.  He  had  occapied  that  important  post  since  his 
first  election  in  1808,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms,  and  at  the  same  time,  for  many  yean; 
held  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 

In  the  administration  of  his  senatorial  daties  he  was,  in  a  high  degree,  distinguished  fbr 
activity  and  statesmanlike  cq>acity.  Among  his  earliest  acts  was  the  advocacy  of  the  system 
of  free  sdiools,  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institutions  for  the  sick,  aged  and  indigent  of 
hiB  fellow-men,  the  tolerance  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  defence  of  the  New  York  harbor,  besides 
many  other  measures  calculated  for  the  improvement,  elevation,  and  general  welfare  of  t^ 
people.  In  1811  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor,  and  presided,  with  great  dignity  and 
credit,  over  the  Senate,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a  member. 

He  retired  from  public  life  in  1815.  His  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  subject  of  tiie 
Erie  Canal,  the  plan  of  which  had  been  projected  in  1809,  but  delayed  in  consequence  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britdn.  Mr.  Clinton,  associated  with  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Simeon  De  Witt,  and  others,  was  appointed,  in  1809,  a  commissioner  to  examine  and 
report  the  most  feasible  route  for  the  great  improvement.  In  1816  their  report  was  made,  and, 
principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Clinton,  an  act  was  passed  "to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State.''  A  new  board  of  commissioners,  of  which 
Mr.  Clinton  was  a  member,  was  appointed,  and  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties.  The 
next  year  plans  and  estimates  of  the  work  were  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  a  law  was  passed, 
authorizing  the  canal,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  over  ^ve  millions  of  dollars.  Ilie 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  of  a  particular  recital  of  Mr.  Clinton's  services  in  this  gigantic 
undertaking. 

A  short  time  after  the  passage  of  the  canal  bill,  Mr.  Clinton  was  elected  governor  of  his 
native  State,  and  continued  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  until  1822,  when  he  declined  a  re-electioiL 
As  chief  magistrate  he  displayed  the  energy  and  ability  that  characterized  his  fcHiner  public 
career.  He  was  strenuously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  to  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  other  plans  of  reform,  among 
which  that  for  the  inspection  of  wheat  is  not  the  least  important.  ^  His  speedies  to  the  legisla- 
ture not  only  evince  the  highest  order  of  literary  ability,  but  exhibit  the  soundest  principles  and 
the  purest  patriotism.  After  spending  three  years  in  retirement,  he  was  again  elected  governor, 
and  about  the  same  time  (1826),  President  Adams  tendered  him  the  miarion  to  Great  Britain. 
He  declined  the  mission,  preferring  to  remain  in  the  service  of  his  State. 

Mr.  Clinton's  connection  with  the  literary,  scientific  and  historical  institutions  of  the  United 
States  was  extensive,  and  in  each  he  manifested  an  active  interest.  "  The  documentary  histoiy 
of  his  life,"  says  Tuckerman,  in  his  admirable  sketch,  "  bears  ample  evidence  c^  his  varied  learn- 
ing, his  large  discourse  of  reason,  his  broad  views,  and  his  unwearied  activity.  It  comprises 
orations  before  philosophical  and  benevolent  societies,  speeches,  reports,  letters,  joumslsi 
and  messages  to  the  legislature.    It  attests  flEkcility  as  a  writer,  versatile  knowledge,  and  eamest- 

•  Th«  ofllo*  of  iiMfor  WM  At  Uuit  tlnw  held  by  •  eommlMkm  tnm  tlM  EzaeatlT«  of  Um  Bteto,  ozorelMd  under  Um  ooo- 
ftraotlon  of  th«  eoastitatioii  hj  Um  eonnoll  of  appointment.  It  wm  of  maeh  freater  importaaoe  thui  It  hat  puMewai  cf 
Into  feen.  The  mnfor  preolded  In  the  meetings  of  the  Common  OouqoII,  not  fet  dlrlded  into  two  duunben,  and  in  tU§ 
bodf  be  bed  e  vote  end  e  deliberetlTe  voloe.  A  greet  nomber  of  velueble  offloes  were  in  bis  direct  gift ;  be  wee  also  tbs 
ebSef  Judge  of  tbe  eonmon  pleas  and  of  the  erlmlaal  ooort,  as  well  as  the  aetoal  bead  of  the  dty  poUoe.  He  was  also  r>> 
effldo  chairman  of  tbe  board  to  which,  with  almoet  abeolate  power,  the  care  of  tbe  pnbUo  health  was  introsted.— il 

t  Bee  the  Ufo  of  Harrison  Oraj-  Otis,  In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  Tolome. 
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neM  of  purpose,  embracing  discussions  of  questions  of  policy,  data  for  the  naturalist  and  hi^ 
torian,  and  systematic  digests  of  stadies  in  almost  every  department  of  scientific,  literary,  and 
political  inquiry.  Much  of  the  significance  of  these  papers  is,  however,  lost,  through  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Orators  have  multiplied  since  his  day,  and 
many  able  legislators  have  won  reputation  in  the  same  fields ;  yet  these  incidental  writings  are 
valuable  for  reference,  and  interesting  as  the  literary  exposition  of  a  noble  character.  The 
Address  before  the  Philosophical  Society,  the  Discourse  on  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Letters  of 
Hibemicus,  are  valuable  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  research,  the  intellectual  tastes,  the  powers 
of  observation,  and  the  impressive  style,  of  a  man  whose  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  execu- 
tive duties,  and  whose  fame  is  eminently  that  of  a  practical  statesman.  It  is  delightM  to  citei 
after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  his  eloquent  defence  of  literature  and  science  as  elements  of  a  wise 
policy,— to  hear  hun  glory  in  the  memories  of  Hunter  and  Burnett,  the  educated  provindal 
governors  of  his  native  State,  advocate  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  in  order  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  the  present,  and  designate  the  advantages,  both  natural  and  civil,  offered  in  this 
country  to  the  votary  of  science  and  letters.  It  is  equally  pleasing  to  follow  his  ethnological 
investigations  of  the  savage  tribe  that  once  possessed  the  fair  domain  around  him,  and  to  share 
the  patriotic  zest  with  which  he  examines  its  soil,  forests,  and  waters,  to  fix  the  nomenclature  of 
their  varied  products.  He  anticipated,  by  hints  of  projects  such  as  De  Foe's  famous  essay  b^ 
queathed  to  posterity,  many  of  the  subsequent  victories  of  practical  science,  when  he  declared 
that  ^  here  the  hand  of  art  will  change  the  face  of  the  universe,  and  the  prejudices  of  country 
will  vanish  before  the  talisman  of  merit;'*  that  '*  it  will  not  be  debated  whether  hills  shall  ba 
perforated,  but  whether  the  Alps  and  the  Andes  shall  be  levelled ;  not  whether  sterile  fields  shall 
be  fertilized,  but  whether  the  deserts  of  Africa  shall  feel  the  power  of  cultivation ;  not  whether 
rivers  shall  be  joined,  but  whether  the  Caspian  shall  see  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific  shall  lave  the  Atlantic  shores.''* 

During  the  summer  of  1827,  Mr.  Clinton  made  a  tour  of  the  New  England  States,  where  he 
met  with  the  heartiest  welcome  from  the  inhabitants,  who  honored  him  not  only  for  the  position 
he  held  as  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  on  account  of  his  eminent,  long-continued,  and 
successful  public  services.  Near  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  while  residing  at  Albany,  New  York^ 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  so  slight  in  its  early  stages,  as  to  cause  no  anxiety,  but  which  teiv 
minated  his  life,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1828.  His  death  produced  the  deepest  sorrow 
among  all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizensL  and  his  memory  continues  to  be  cherished  with  growing 
esteem  and  respect 
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The  following  speech  on  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Ross,  rekdve  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clinton, 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  February,  1808  :t 

Mr.  Pbbsident, — ^The  extraordinai^  manner 
in  which  the  subject,  now  under  consideration, 
has  been  introduced;  the  extraordinary  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  treated,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  tlie  proposition  itself^  would 
justify  a  latitude  and  severity  of  remaric,  which, 


•  EsMTS,  Btofnpbical  and  Critical;  or,8Uidlaa  of  Oba- 
neter,  by  Henry  T.  Taokerman. 

t  See  the  apeooh  of  Oomremenr  Morriai  and  note  at  page 
479^  ante. 


however,  I  am  not  disposed  to  indulge  upon 
this  occasion.  I  know  that  I  address  myself  to 
a  very  respectable  portion  of  the  collected  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  of  my  countnr :  I  will, 
therefore,  leave  the  honorable  members  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
White,  in  the  undisturbed  poesession  of  their 
inflammatory  appeals  and  declamatory  effusions, 
and  will  manifest  a  becoming  respect  for  ^a 
high  authority  to  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak,  by  moving  on  the  sround  of  argument 
and  of  fact.  To  prevent  losing  myse&  in  so 
spacious  a  field,  I  will  consider  the  subject 
under  three  distinct  heads :  fimt^  the  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  part  of 
Spain;  second,  the  nature,  character,  and  tea- 
dency  of  the  remedy  proposed ;  third,  its  justice 
and  policy. 
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The  Importanoe  of  a  free  navigatioii  of  tiie 
IGaeiflsippi  has  been  duly  appreciated  by  the 
goTemment;  and  a  constant  eve  has  been  kept 
upon  it,  in  onr  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 
An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made,  nnder  the  old 
confederation,  to  barter  it  away  for  twenty-five 
rears,  which,  nowever,  was  efficiently  controlled 
by  the  good  sense  and  patriotbm  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, hi  1788,  by  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce 
and  navigation  with  her,  in  1794,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  friendship,  limits  and  navigation  with 
Spain,  in  1796.  the  right  of  a  free  navigation  of 
the  Missisdppi  is  recognized,  and  declared  to 
exist,  from  its  sonrce  to  the  ocean,  in  the  citi- 
sens  of  the  United  States.  By  the  twenty- 
second  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  it  is 
dedared,  that  ^  in  consequence  of  the  stipola- 
ti<ms  contained  in  the  fourth  article,  his  Catho- 
lic mijesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  this 
time,  to  deposit  their  merchandise  and  effects 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them 
from  tnence  without  payins  any  other  duty 
than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the  stores. 
And  his  majesty  promises  either  to  continue 
this  permission,  if  he  finds,  during  that  time, 
that  it  is  not  prc^judicial  to  the  interests  of 
Spain,  or  if  he  should  not  agree  to  continue  it 
there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on  another  part 
of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent 
establishmenf^      The   twenty-second   article, 

Ctinff  tiie  riffht  of  deposit,  is,  therefore, 
ded  upon  the  fourth  artide  recognizing 
the  right  of  free  navigation,  and  is  intended  to 
give  full  and  complete  efficacy  to  it  By  a 
prodamation  of  the  Intendant  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  dated  the  16th  of  October  last, 
the  right  of  deposit  is  prohibited.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  daring  interdiction  is,  that  the 
three  years,  for  which  it  was  granted,  having 
expired,  it  cannot  be  continued  without  an 
express  order  from  the  king  of  Spain.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  no  equivalent  establishment  is 
assigned  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
and  the  assignment  of  another  place  equally 
convenient,  ought  to  have  been  contemporane- 
ous and  ccmcurrent;  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Intendant  is  an  atrocious  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
and  that  it  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity 
of  the  western  States ;  but  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  it  was  authorized  bv  the  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  or  not.  On  this  subject  I  am 
free  to  decla^,  that  I  entertain  great  doubts, 
which  can  only  be  deared  up  by  the  course  of 
events,  or  perhaps  it  will  ever  be  envdoped  in 
darkness.  On  the  oiib  hand,  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  indicating  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  treaty,  the  remonstrances  of  the  governor 
of  tiie  province,  whose  authority  does  not  ex- 
tend to  commercial  and  fiscal  affairs,  over  which 
the  Intendant  has  an  exclusive  control,  and  the 
proii4>t  and  dedded  assurances  of  the  Spanish 


miniiter  near  the  United  States,  would  fmdnm 
a  belief  that  the  act  of  the  Intendant  was  «na- 
thorized.    On  the  oUier  hand,  it  oannot  re^fflT 
be  believed  that  this  office  would  assonie  anoii 
an  immense  responsibility,  and  enooimtflr  an 
event  so  big  with  important  consequeDoefl,  net 
only  to  his  country,  but  to  hisiself^  wittent 
knowing  explidtiy  Uie  intentions  of  hk  goveiB- 
ment.    Such,  then,  is  the  true  state  of  the 
Spanish  aggresdon:  an  important   right  has 
been  secured  to  our  dtizens  by  the  BMemmtj 
of  a  treaty ;  this  right  has  been  withdrmwn  by 
an  officer  of  tiie   Spanish   government,  and 
whether  this  aggression  was  directed  by  it  or 
not,  is  not  as  yet  known.    Other  aggroealops 
have,  indeed,  been  stated  by  the  Mnorable 
gentieman   from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Boea^  in 
order  to  darken  the  f^cture,  and  with  the  mani- 
fest desi^  of  exaq>erating  our  feelings,  infJMiriiig 
our  passions,  and  prompting  an  immediate  a|>- 
peal  to  the  sword.    That  gentieman  has  men- 
tioned, that  great  and  unwarrantalde  spoliatians 
have  been  committed  upon  our  oorameroe  hj 
Spain,  and  that  redress  is  refused.    The  dc|vre- 
dations,  previous  to  the  trei^y  of  1795,  were 
satisfactorily  provided  for  in  it,  and  thoee  aab- 
seouent  are  in  a  fiivorable  train  of  negotiation 
ana  adjustment    If  it  were  permitted  to  me  to 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  covers  our  exeontive 
proceedings,  I  could  establish,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  eveiT  person  present,  that  the  honorable 
mover  has  wandered  widely  from  candor  and 
the  convictions  of  his  own  knowledge,  in  his 
representations   on   this  subject.     I  will,  at 
present,  content  mysdf  with  giving  an  nnquali- 
fied  contradiction  to  his  dedarations,  ana  do 
cheerfdllv  appeal  to  the  information  within  the 
power  of  every  member  oi  the  Senate,  for  tiie 
accuracy  of  my  assertion.    I  am  fully  satkfied 
that  the  court  of  Madrid  has  not  only  enter- 
tained, but  has  manifested  in  her  negotiations 
every  dispodtion  to  maintain  inviolate  the  re- 
lations of  amitv  with  this  country.     'When, 
therefore,  the  honorable  mover  proceeded  to 
state  that  several  of  our  dtizeus  had  been  seised 
and  imprisoned  by  the  colonial  auUiorities  of 
Spain,  I  might  ask,  whether  any  government 
in  the  world  pretended  to  protect  her  citiaeDS 
in  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  other  nations ! 
Whether  our  citizens,  in  the  dtuation  he  hss 
represented,  had  not  been  concerned  in  ilfidt 
trade^  and  in  violating  the  laws  c^  the  Spaniih 
colonies  ?   Instances  may  have  indeed  ocdured, 
where  innocent  persons  have  been  ui^Justly 
dedt  with;  and  whenever  repres«itati<Mia  to 
this  effect  diall  be  made  to  our  government  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  ample  redress  will  be 
instantly  demanded  and  insisted  upon.   Nothing 
has  been  laid  before  us  which  can  authoriM 
the  assertions  made  on  this  subject    Whenever 
such  conduct  shall  be  brought  home  to  Spain, 
and  prompt  and  complete  satisfaction  d^ed, 
I  shail  then  condder  it  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  citizens  at 
all  hazards;  and  I  cannot  but  ccmgratulate  the 
honorable  mover,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
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BoosA,  on  tlie  rawurection  of  that  ardent  seal 
in  &Tor  of  their  opfxreeeed  countrymen,  which 
has  00  long  and  eo  soondly  elept  over  British 
and  Frendi  enormities. 

As  to  the  nature,  oharaoter  and  tendency  of 
the  remedy  proposed,  there  can  be  bat  one 
opinion.  It  proposes  to  enter  the  coimtry  of  a 
foreign  nation,  with  a  hostile  force,  and  to  seize 
a  part  of  its  territory.  It  is  not  preceded  by  a 
formal  declaration,  and  cannot,  therefore,  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  solemn  war;  but 
it  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  war  not  sdemn. 
It  answers  to  the  definition  of  war,  by  Bar- 
lamaqnl,  ^  a  nation  taking  np  arms  with  a  view 
to  decide  a  quarrel  ;'^  to  that  given  by  Yattel, 
who  represents  it  to  be,  ^  that  state  in  which  a 
nati<Mi  prosecates  its  right  by  force.'*  A  state 
of  general  hostilities  would  as  necessarily  fol- 
low, as  an  effect  would  follow  a  cause :  no  na- 
tion wonld  submit  to  the  irruption  of  a  hostile 
army,  without  repelling  it  by  force :  the  proud 
Oastilian,  as  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  would  revolt  at  the  Lasult ;  the  door 
<^  negotiation  would  be  effectually  dosed,  and 
as  the  q>peal  would  be  to  arms,  in  the  first 
instance,  so  the  controversy  must  be  finally  de- 
cided by  the  preponderance  offoroe.  It  would, 
therefore,  not  only  have  impressed  me  with  a 
more  &vorable  opinion  oOhe  honorable  mover's 
candor,  but  also  of  his  dedrion  and  energy  as 
a  statesman,  if  he  had  spoken  out  boldly,  and 
declared  his  real  object  War  is  unquestiona- 
bly his  design — ^hb  wish.  Why  then  mask  his 
propositions  f  Why  then  combine  it  with  con- 
sidmtions  connected  with  negotiation?  Whv 
not  fbrmsh  the  American  people,  at  oncei  with 
the  real  and  the  whole  project  of  himself  and 
his  friends  f  If  it  is  bottomed  on  patriotism, 
and  dictated  by  wisdom,  it  need  not  shrink 
from  the  tooch  of  investigation ;  it  will  receive 
their  approving  voice,  and  be  supported  by  all 
their  force.  T^e  resolution  is,  then,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  war  resolution ;  in  no  other  light 
can  it  be  viewed ;  in  no  other  light  ought  it  to 
be  viewed;  and  in  no  other  l^t  will  it  be 
viewed  by  the  intelligence  of  tiie  country. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  will  proceed  to  con- 
nder  its  Justice  and  policy,  its  conformity  with 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  and  the  substan- 
tial interests  of  this  country. 

I  shaU  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  attention 
by  threadbare  declamation  upon  the  evils  of 
war,  by  painting  the  calamities  it  inflicts  upon 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  prosperitv 
of  nations.  This  terrible  scourge  of  mankind, 
worse  than  the  funine  or  pestilence,  ousht  not 
to  be  resorted  to,  until  every  reasonM>le  ex- 
pedient has  been  adopted  to  avert  it.  When 
aggressions  have  been  committed  by  the  sover- 
eign or  representatives  of  the  will  of  a  nation, 
nesotlation  ou^t,  in  all  cases,  to  be  first  tried, 
nmess  the  rights  of  self-defence  demand  a  con* 
traiy  course.  This  is  the  practice  of  nations, 
and  is  ei\}oined  by  the  unerring  monitor  which 
the  God  of  nature  has  planted  in  tvery  human 
boeonu    What  right  have  the  rulers  ci  nations 


to  unsheathe  the  sword  of  destruction,  and  to  lei 
loose  the  demon  of  desolation  upon  mankind, 
whenever  caprice  or  pride,  ambition  or  avarice, 
shall  prescribe  ?  And  are  there  no  fixed  laws, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  ordain 
bounds  to  the  fell  spirit  of  revenge,  the  mad 
fury  of  domination,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
cupidity  ?  Mankind  have,  not  onlv  in  their  in- 
dividufu  diaracter,  but  in  their  collective  capa- 
dty  as  nations,  recognized  and  avowed,  in  their 
opinions  and  actions,  a  system  of  laws  calculated 
to  produce  the  ffreatest  nappiness  of  the  great- 
est number.  And  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  this  code,  that 
a  nation  ought  not  to  go  to  war,  until  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  injury  committed  is  highly  detii- 
mental,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  will  of 
the  nation,  charged  with  the  aggression,  either 
by  an  express  authorization  in  the  first  instance, 
or  by  a  recognition  of  it,  when  called  upon  for 
redress,  and  a  refhsal  in  both  cases  to  give  it. 
A  demand  of  satisfaction  ought  to  precede  an 
appeal  to  arms,  even  when  the  injury  is  mani- 
festiy  the  act  of  the  sovereign ;  and  when  it  is 
the  act  of  a  private  individual,  it  is  not  imputa- 
ble to  its  nation,  until  its  government  is  «dled 
upon  to  explain  and  redress,  and  refuses ;  be- 
cause the  evils  of  war  are  too  heavy  and  serious 
to  be  incurred,  without  the  most  urgent  neces^ 
sity;  because  remonstrance  and  negotiation 
have  often  recalled  an  offending  nation  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  a  performance  of  ri^t; 
because  nations,  like  individuals,  have  uidr 
paroxysms  of  pasdon,  and  when  refiection  and 
reason  resume  their  dominion,  will  extend  that 
redress  to  the  olive-branch,  which  tiieir  pride 
will  not  permit  them  to  grant  to  the  sword; 
because  a  nation  is  a  moral  person,  and  as  such, 
is  not  chargeable  with  an  offence  committed  by 
others,  or  where  its  will  has  not  been  consulted ; 
the  unauthorized  conduct  of  individuals  beinff 
never  conddered  a  Just  sround  of  hostility,  untu 
their  sovereign  reftuses  that  reparation  for  which 
his  right  of  controlling  their  actions,  and  of 

SunisTiing  their  misconduct,  necesAEuily  renders 
im  respondble.  These  opinions  are  sanctioned 
by  the  most  approved  elementary  writers  on  the 
laws  of  nations.  I  shall  quote  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  them. 

Yattel  says :  *'  Two  things,  therefore,  are  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  (an  offensive  war)  Just, 
First,  a  right  to  be  asserted ;  that  is,  that  a  de- 
mand made  on  another  naticm  be  important  and 
well  grounded :  second,  that  this  reasonable  de- 
mand cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Necesdty  alone  warrants  the 
use  of  force.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  terrible  re- 
source. NaturcL  the  common  parent  of  man* 
kind,  allows  of  it  only  in  extremity,  and  when 
all  others  £dL  It  is  doing  wrong  to  a  nation  to 
make  use  of  violence  aoainst  it,  before  we  know 
whether  it  be  diq»osea  to  do  us  Justice,  or  to 
refuse  it  Those,  who,  without  trjring  pacific 
measures,  on  the  least  motive  run  to  arms,  suffi- 
cientiy  show  that  Justificative  reasons,  in  tbdr 
months,  are  only  pretences ;  they  eagerly  seize 
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the  opportanity  of  ladolgiiig  their  paasiona,  and 
of  gratifying  their  amhition,  under  some  color 
of  right"  It  is  saheequently  stated  hj  this  ad- 
mired writer,  that  **  it  is  demonstrated  in  the 
ibregoing  chapter,  that,  to  take  arms  lawfolly, 
first,  that  we  have  a  jost  cause  of  complaint: 
second,  that  a  reasonable  satis£Eu^ion  has  been 
denied  as,  &c." 

Burlamaqui  says,  ^  HowcTer  Just  reason  we 
may  have  to  make  war,  yet  as  it  inevitably 
brings  along  with  it  an  incredible  number  of  ca- 
lamities, and  often  injustices,  it  is  certain,  that 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  too  eivnly  to  a  danger- 
ous extremity,  which  may,  perhi^  prove  uttal 
to  the  conqueror  himself.  The  following  are 
the  measures  which  prudence  directs  sovereigns 
to  observe  in  these  circumstances :  first,  suppos- 
ing the  reason  of  the  war  is  just  in  itself  yet 
the  dispute  ought  to  be  about  something  of 
great  consequence  to  us ;  since  it  is  better  even 
to  relinquish  part  of  our  right,  when  the  thing 
is  not  considerable,  than  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  to  defend  it.  Second,  we  ought  to  have  at 
least  some  probable  appearance  of  success ;  for 
it  would  be  a  criminal  temerity,  and  a  real  folly, 
wantonly  to  expose  ourselves  to  oerftun  destruc- 
tion, and  to  run  into  a  greater,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  lesser  evil.  Lastly,  there  should  be  a  real 
necessity  for  taking  up  arms;  that  is,  we  ought 
nut  to  have  recourse  to  force,  but  when  we  can 
employ  no  milder  method  of  recovering  our 
rights,  or  of  defending  ourselves  from  the  evils 
with  which  we  are  menaced.  These  measures 
are  agreeable  not  only  to  the  principles  of  pru- 
dence, but  also  to  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
•ociability,  and  the  love  of  peace ;  maxims  of 
no  less  force,  with  respect  to  nations,  than  in- 
dividuals. By  these  a  sovereign  must,  there- 
fore, be  necessarily  directed  ;  even  the  justice 
oi  tne  government  obliges  him  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  nature  and  end  of  authority. 
For  as  he  ought  always  to  take  particular  care 
of  the  State,  and  of  his  subjects,  conseouentlv 
he  should  not  expose  them  to  all  the  evils  with 
which  war  is  attended,  except  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  there  is  no  other  expedient 
left  but  that  of  arms."  In  addition  to  these 
great  authorities,  permit  me  to  refer  severally 
to  the  opinions  of  two  more  modern  writers. 
Martens  and  Paley.  The  former  say^  that  all 
amicable  means  for  redress  must  be  tried  in  vain, 
before  an  appeal  to  arms,  unless  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  such  means :  and 
the  latter  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  Justifying 
causes  of  war  are  deliberate  invasions  of  right, 
and  maintaining  the  balance  of  power.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the 
last  observation,  because  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
case  before  us.  But  can  any  man  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he  believes  the 
present  case  a  deliberate  invasion  of  right  by 
the  Spanish  government?  Oan  any  man  say, 
that  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  amicable 
means  of  redress,  and  that  the  sword  alone  can 
restore  us  to  our  rights  ? 

The  opinions  of  these  celebrated  writers  are 


corroborated  by  the  general  usage  of  natioin. 
A  demand  of  redress,  before  the  applicatioa  «l 
for^  has  been  almost  uniformly  practised  by 
the  most  barbarous,  as  well  as  the  most  civiU^ 
nations.    Instances  may  indeed  be  foond  to  the 
contrary,  but  they  are  to  be  considered  aa  d#- 
p^rtures  from  established  usage.    Hie  ancieiit 
Romans,  who  were  a  military  nation,  and  who 
marched  to  empire  tibrough  an  ooean  of  bkod, 
always  demanded  satirfaction  from  the  ofR^- 
ing  nation  before  they  proceeded  to  war,  and 
fixed  upon  a  certain  time  in  which  the  demand 
was  to  be  complied  with ;  at  the  expiniti<m  of 
which,  if  redress  was  still  withheld,  they  tbea 
endeavored  to  obtiun  it  by  force.    It  has  been 
the  general  practice  of  the  civilixed  nations  of 
Europe  to  proiLslgate  maniliastoes  justificatory 
of  their  conduct,  in  resorting  to  anna.    These 
manifestoes  contain  a  full  statement  of  their 
wrongs,  and  almost  always  declare  that  they 
had  previously  endeavore«l  by  negotiation  to 
obtain  a   friendly  adjustment  of  their  eom- 
pliunts.    What  is  this,  but  a  declarati<Hi,  that 
the  law  and  the  sense  of  nations  demand  this 
course  ?    What  is  it,  but  an  appeal  to  the  intui- 
tive sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  exists  io 
every  human  bosom  ?    The  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  eraphatioally  a 
war  reign.   In  1760  he  ascended  the  throne  and 
found  iJbe  nation  at  war  with  France.    Besides 
his  wars  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^  almost 
half  of  his  reign  has  been  consumed  in  wars 
with  this  country,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
^un^.    He  has  been  three  times  at  war  with 
France,  three  times  with  Spain,  twice  with  Hol- 
land, and  once  with  the  United  Stateo.    The 
most  strange  events— events  which  have  pleased 
and  dazzled,  astonished  and  terrified  mankind, 
have  passed  up<Mi  the  theatre  of  Uie  worid  in 
his  time.    The  ordinary  maxims  of  policy,  and 
the  cardinal  principles  of  action,  have  been  re- 
versed and  prostrated.   The  world  has  seen  the 
revival  of  the  crusades,  all  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  in  arms^  and  a  destroying  and  desolating 
spirit  go  forth,  unknown  to  past  times.    Por- 
tentous as  a  portion  of  this  reign  has  been, 
when  a  deviation  from  Uie  established  laws  of 
nations  might  naturally  be  expected,  and  de- 
graded as  the  power  and  condition  of  Spain  is 
represented  to  be,  I  am  wiQiog  to  stake  tbe 
whole  controversy  upon  the  reciprocal  conduct 
of  these  governments  to  each  other.    Of  all 
wars,  one  with  Spain  is  the  most  popular  in 
England,  from  the  opportuniUes  it  afiTords  for 
maritime  spoliation   and  lucrative  enterprise. 
For  the  same  reasons  it  is  anxiously  deprecated 
by  Sp^n ;  and  it  has  even  grown  into  a  Spanish 
proverb,  "  Peace  with  England,  and  war  with 
the  world.^'    Notwithstanding  the  prepondera- 
ting force  of  Great  Britain,  the  allurements  id 
popularity  and  cupidity,  her  great  and  extraor- 
dinary acquisition  of  maritime  power,  and  the 
martial  temper  which  has  marked  her  charactsr 
during  the  present  reign — we  find  the  veiy 
power  with  whom  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
measure  swords,  meeting  her  propontioDi  kt 
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negotiation  or  anns  on  the  ground  of  perfect 
equality,  maintaining  a  stea^  poetnre,  and  an 
erect  attitude,  passing  throngh  her  collisions 
with  unspotted  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity, 
and  teaching  us  an  instructive  lesson,  that  while 
we  ought  never  to  hend  into  degrading  compli- 
ances, we  are  not  to  expect  that  a  nation,  which 
has  not  yielded  improperly  to  the  power  in  the 
world  most  ahle  to  injure  her,  will  tamely  sub- 
mit to  the  insulting  and  imperious  measure 
recommended  so  earnestly  to  our  adoption.  Six 
controversies  have  occurred  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  during  the  reign  of  the 
present  kin^  j  tnree  have  terminated  amicably 
by  negotiation,  and  three  have  resulted  in  war. 
In  1761,  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with 
France,  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  London  to  the  English 
minister,  which  implicated  some  demand  of 
Spain  upon  Great  Britain,  and  which  gave  great 
ofTence  to  her  ministry.    A  negotiation  took 

5 lace,  which  being  attended  with  an  insolent 
emand  for  a  sight  of  a  treaty  conduded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  and  which  being  very 
property  refbsed,  a  war  ensued.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  Great  Bntain  in  the  course 
of  this  transaction  was  precipitate  and  unjust, 
negotiation  was  attempted  l)efore  an  appeal  to 
arms:  and  the  ftiture  disclosure  of  the  real 
transaction  furnished  her  with  a  salutary  lesson ; 
for  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  treaty  did 
not  refer  to  the  existing  state  of  the  belligerent 
powers,  but  that  the  guarantee  it  contained 
was  not  to  operate  until  the  termination  of  the 
war. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  remarkable  case  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  occurred.  Six  years  before, 
a  settlement  was  made  and  a  fort  erected  by 
the  British  government  on  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  navigators  in  refitting 
their  ships  and  ftimishing  them  with  necessa- 
ries previous  to  their  passage  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  or  the  doubling  Gape  Horn.  This 
settlement  gave  great  umbrage  to  Spain,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intemrence  with  her 
claim  of  sovereignty  to  almost  the  whole  south- 
em  continent  of  America,  and  the  a^acent 
islands,  but  also  on  account  of  the  facility  it 
would  afford,  in  case  of  a  future  war,  to  an  at- 
tack upon  her  South  Sea  territories.  Ineffec- 
.  tual  remonstrances  were  made  on  the  part  of 
Spain,  and  at  last,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  by  discovery  and  occupancy,  an 
armed  force  was  sent,  the  fort  was  taken,  the 
settlement  was  broken  up,  and  the  honor  of  the 
British  flag  violated  b^  the  taking  off  of  the 
rudder  of  a  king's  ship,  and  detaining  it  on 
shore  twenty  days.  What  course  did  the  Brit- 
ish pursue  on  this  occasion  ?  In  this  case  the 
insult  was  flagrant;  the  honor  of  their  flag,  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  were  implicated.  Was  the  sword  imme- 
diately unsheathed,  and  the  door  to  peace  effec- 
tually closed?  No:  negotiations  ensued:  a 
convention  was  formed.  Spun  disavowed  the 
violence,  and  engaged  to  restore  the  posaessiona, 


but  with  an  express  declaration,  that  the  resti- 
tution should  not  affect  the  question  concemmg 
the  prior  right  of  sovereignty.  The  islan£ 
were  also  evacuated  three  years  afterwards  by 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agree- 
ment. 

In  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  alleging  unredressed  depredations  on 
her  commerce,  and  that  she  was  insulted  in  an 
attempt  to  negotiate  between  France  and  Great 
Britain.  It  is  evident  that  this  step  on  the  part 
of  Spain  was  in  pursuance  of  the  family  com- 
pact ;  and  was  not  justifiable  by  the  laws  of 
nations.  It  appears,  however,  that  previous  to 
taking  this  measure,  she  had  attempted  to  at- 
tain her  objects  by  negotiation. 

In  1786,  the  long  disputes,  respecting  the 
English  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  shore  and 
the  coast  of  Honduras,  were  settled  by  nego- 
tiation. The  English  abandoned  their  Mosquito 
settlements,  and  many  hundreds  of  famlliea, 
who  had  inhabited  them  under  the  protection 
and  &dth  of  the  British  government,  were 
peremptorily  compelled  to  evacuate  that  conn- 
try.  The  boundaries  of  the  English  Honduras 
settlements  were  enlarged,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  Spain  in  fldl  possession  of  her 
territorial  rights  and  exclusive  dominion. 

In  1790,  the  controversy  about  Nootka  Sound 
arose.  Two  years  before,  a  settlement  was 
made  there  by  an  association  of  British  mer- 
chants, on  land  purchased  fh>m  the  natives  with 
a  view  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  This  inter- 
fering with  the  chimerical  rights  of  Spain,  a 
Spanish  frigate  was  despatched  by  tlie  viceroy 
of  Mexico,  which  seized  the  fort,  and  captured 
the  English  vessels  trading  there.  A  negotia- 
tion took  place,  the  vessels  were  restored,  and 
the  settlements  agreed  to  be  yielded  back :  but 
there  was  an  express  reservation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  for  ulte- 
rior discussion.  In  1796,  Spain,  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
with  France,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

From  this  short  narrative  it  will  appear,  that 
in  almost  every  case  negotiation  was  attempted, 
even  when  indignity  and  violence  had  been 
committed ;  that  in  many  instances  it  was  snc- 
cessfhl ;  that  in  two  of  the  three  cases,  where 
hostilities  were  commenced,  Spain  was  un- 
equivocally the  aggressor ;  that  in  most  of  her 
adjustments  she  stood  upon  ground  at  least 
equal,  and  in  some,  superior  to  Great  Britain ; 
that  in  all  of  them  she  maintaihed  a  high  sense 
of  character  and  independence,  and  that,  in 
points  affecting  the  most  delicate  considerations 
of  national  honor,  interest  and  right,  and  where 
occurrences  of  a  very  irritating  nature  had 
taken  place,  and  more  aggravated  than  the  one 
of  which  we  justly  complain,  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation was  deemed  the  path  of  honor  by  two 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe. 

The  practice  of  our  government  has  been 
uniformly  conformable  with  the  principles  I 
have  endeavored  to  eaubUsh^  and  I  trust  I  shall 
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be  ezoiued  for  bestowing  partleolar  oonildeni- 
tion  00  thifl  raUect  We  huTe  heard  mach  of 
the  poli^  of  Washiogton ;  it  has  been  sounded 
in  oar  ears  from  all  qoarters,  and  an  honorable 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  White,  has  tri- 
umphantly contrasted  it  with  that  adopted  hj 
the  present  administration.  I  am  not  a]iq[>06ed 
to  oensnre  it  in  this  case;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  high  and  respectable  aothority:  but 
let  it  be  properly  nnderetood,  hi  order  to  be 
rightly  appreciated,  and  it  will  be  Ibnnd,  that 
the  Unitea  States,  nndw  his  administration,  and 
that  of  his  sncceseor,  have  received  injuries 
more  deleterious,  insults  more  atrocious,  and  in- 
dignities more  pointed  than  the  present,  and 
that  the  padfio  measure  of  negotiation  was  pre- 
ferred. If  our  national  honor  has  survived  the 
severe  wounds  it  then  received,  it  may  surely 
outlive  the  comparatively  dight  attack  now 
made  upon  it ;  but  if  its  ghost  only  now  re- 
mains to  haunt  the  consdences  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen,  who  were  then  in  power,  and  who 
pdlnted  their  hands  with  the  foul  murder,  let 
them  not  attempt  to  transfer  the  odium  and  the 
crime  td  those  who  had  no  hand  in  the  guilty 
deed.  They  then  stood  high  in  the  councils  of 
their  cotmtry ;  the  reins  of  government  were  in 
their  hands ;  and  if  the  course  they  at  that  time 
pursued,  was  diametrically  opposite  to  that  th^y 
now  urge  for  our  adoption,  what  shall  we  say 
of  their  consistency  ?  What  will  they  say  of  it 
themselves?  What  will  their  country  say  of 
it  9  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the  tinkling  sounds 
and  professions  of  patriotism,  which  have  been 
so  vehemently  pressed  upon  us,  are  the  emana- 
tions of  sincerity,  or  will  they  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  Juggling  imposture  ?  Although 
but  an  infknt  nation,  our  career  has  been  event- 
Ail  and  interesting.  We  have  already  had  very 
serious  collisions  with  three  of  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  Europe,  who  are  connected  with 
us  by  treaty,  bv  neighborhood,  and  by  com- 
merce. Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  have 
succesrively  committed  very  great  aggressions 
upon  our  national  rights.  In  stating  these,  I 
have  no  intention  of  reviving  feelings  which,  I 
trust,  have  ceased  with  the  causes  which  gave 
them  birth,  nor  of  a^>erdng  the  characters  of 
nations  who  certainly  hold  the  most  important 
and  respectable  station  in  the  civUized  world. 
Our  dyerences  with  Great  Britain  were  coeval 
with  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  detention  of  the 
western  posts  was  a  direct  violation  of  that 
treaty :  it  diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
ftu*  trade  from  the  United  States,  and  disabled 
us  from  bridling  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was 
a  source  of  immense  injury.  This  evil  con- 
tinued for  twelve  years,  under  every  circum- 
stance of  amavation  and  insult.  British  sol- 
diers issued  m>m  those  forts  into  parts  of  our 
territory,  where  we  exercised  Jurisdiction,  and 
seized  the  persons  of  deserters,  without  the  aid 
or  sanction  of  the  authorities  of  the  country; 
and  these  possessions  served  as  asylums  for  tiie 
savages  who  were  in  hostile  array  against  us, 
and  as  storehouses  and  magazines  to  supply 


them  witii  arms,  ammunition  and  provisionsL 
The  seat  of  government  of  Upper  C^mada  was 
also  held  for  a  time  at  Niagara,  in  the  State  of 
New  York — an  indignity  of  the  roost  mari^ed 
character.  Many  thousands  of  negroes  were 
also  carried  off  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
very  serious  injury  was  thereby  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  pursuits  of  our  southern  citizensw 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  cm  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  treaty  was  vii^ted  by 
the  United  States,  for  that  impediments  had 
been  interposed  agaiost  the  recovery  of  British 
debts,  by  legislative  acts  and  iudicud  decisions 
in  several  of  the  States.  As  there  were  mutual 
reclamations  and  reciprocal  complaints,  let  us 
balance  the  account,  and  set  off  these  griev- 
ances against  each  other:  let  us  suppose  that 
both  parties  acted  right,  and  that  no  r^l  cause 
of  crimination  existed,  still  I  contend,  that  the 
conduct  of  Great  Britain,  independent  of  the 
inezecution  of  the  treaty  of  pcuEuse,  was  mudi 
more  aggravated  than  the  case  before  usl 

It  is  well  known,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a 
Uoody  and  expensive  war  with  sevenu  of  the 
Indian  tribes ;  that  two  of  our  armies  had  been 
routed  by  them,  and  that  we  were  finally  com- 
peUed  to  make  great  efforts  to  turn  the  tide  of 
victory.  These  Indians  were  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  emissaries  of  Great  Britain.  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  seen  disguised,  fitting  in 
their  ranks,  and  British  agents  were  known  to 
fhmish  them  with  provisions  and  the  im{Je> 
ments  of  war.  The  governor-general  of  Canada, 
a  highly  confidential  and  distinguished  officer, 
d^vered  a  speech  to  the  seven  nations  of 
Lower  Oanada,  exciting  them  to  enmity  against 
this  country ;  but  in  order  to  fbmish  the  savages 
at  war  with  sufficient  aid,  a  detachmait  of 
British  troops  penetrated  into  our  territory  and 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Miami  river.  Here  the 
Indians,  dispersed  and  defeated  by  Wayne,  took 
refhge,  and  were  protected  under  the  muzzles 
of  British  cannon.  A  violation  of  territory  is 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  iiguries  which  can  be 
offered  to  a  nation,  and  would,  in  most  eases, 
Justify  an  immediate  resort  to  arms,  beouise,  in 
most  cases,  essential  to  self-defence.  Not  con- 
tent with  exciting  the  savages  of  Amcoica 
against  us.  Great  Britain  extended  her  hostility 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  let  loose  tiie 
barbarians  of  Africa  upon  us.  A  war  existed 
at  that  time  between  Portugal  and  AlgiersL 
The  former  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Straits, 
by  her  superior  naval  force,  and  prevented  the 
pirates  from  a  communication  with  the  Atlan- 
tic Portugal  has  been  for  a  long  time  sub- 
servient to  the  views  of  Great  Britain :  a  peace 
was  effected  through  the  mediation  of  the 
latter:  our  unprotocted  merchantmen  were 
then  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the  piracies 
of  Algiers.  Thus,  in  three  ouarters  of  the 
globe  we  at  one  time  felt  the  effects  <^  British 
enmity.  In  the  mean  time,  our  comma^cein 
every  sea  was  exposed  to  her  rapaci^.  All 
France  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the 
conveyance  of  provisions  expressly  interdicted 
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to  neutralL  Paper  blockades  were  sobstitated 
for  actual  ones,  and  the  staple  commodities  of 
our  ooantry  lay  perishing  in  our  storehouses,  or 
were  captured  on  the  ocean,  and  diverted  from 
the  lawful  proprietors.  Our  seamen  were 
pressed  whereyer  found  Our  protections  were 
a  subject  of  derision,  and  opposition  to  the 
imperious  mandates  of  their  haughty  tyrants, 
was  punished  by  famine  or  by  stnpes— by  im- 
prisonment or^by  the  gibbet.  To  complete  the 
full  measure  of  our  wrongs,  the  November 
orders  of  1798  were  issued;  our  ^ps  were 
swept  from  the  ocean,  as  if  by  the  operation  of 
enchantment;  hundreds  of  them  were  cap- 
tured ;  almost  all  our  merchants  were  greatly 
icjured,  and  many  of  them  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty.  These  proceedings,  without  even  a 
pretext)  without  the  forms  of  ju^ce,  witibout 
the  semblance  of  equity,  were  calculated  to  in- 
flame every  American  feelings  and  to  nerve 
every  American  arm.  Negotiation  was,  how- 
ever, pursued ;  an  envoy  extraordinary,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  was  sent  to  demand  redress, 
and  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion was  formed  and  ratified.  These  events 
took  place  under  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Spanish  treaty,  concluded  on  the 
87th  of  October,  1795,  stipulated  for  a  settle- 
ment of  boundaries,  and  an  adjustment  of  spo- 
liations on  commerce,  and  contamed  a  dedara- 
tion  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  grant  of  the  privilege  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans.  This  trea^,  for  more  than  two  years 
afterwards,  was  not  executed  on  the  part  of 
8pain.  In  January,  1798,  a  report  was  made 
to  Mr.  Adams,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  and 
submitted  to  Congress,  which  charged  Spain 
with  retaining  her  troop  and  garrisons  within 
the  United  States,  with  evading  to  run  tiie 
boundary  line,  with  stopping,  controlling  and 
relating  the  passage  of  our  citizens  on  the 
Hissisfflppi,  and  with  sending  emissaries  among 
the  Indians  residing  within  our  territories,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  and  the  relations  of 
amity.  Here,  then,  a  treaty,  securing  tiie  im- 
portant benefit  of  deposit,  was  in  a  state  of 
inexecution  for  a  long  period.  Our  citizens 
were  also  interrupted  in  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi ;  and  other  aggressions,  affecting 
our  territorial  rights,  and  our  internal  peace, 
were  superadded.  Was  it  at  that  time  pro- 
posed by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  were 
then  in  power,  as  it  now  is,  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  it,  to  seize  New  Orleans  with  an 
armed  force?  Were  they  then  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  wrongs  of  our  western  brethren  ? 
Did  they  manifest  that  irritable  sensibility  for 
national  honor,  which  is  now  thundered  in  our 
ears  with  such  extraordinary  emphasis  ?  If  it  is 
right  for  us  to  act  now  in  the  way  they  propose, 
what  will  excuse  them  for  not  pursuing  the 
same  system  then  ?  Was  their  political  vision 
darkened  by  the  eminence  on  which  they  stood  ? 
And  does  it  require  the  ordeal  of  adversity  to 
open  their  eyes  to  a  true  sense  of  their  coun- 
try's honor  and  interest?    Let  them  answer  to 


their  oonstituentSi  to  their  conscience^  and  to 
their  God. 

An  amicable  explanation  was  had  with  Spain, 
and  our  wrongs  were  satisfactorily  redressed. 
This  took  plaoe  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  ana  when  most  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemeUf  who  support  this  war  resolution,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  dangh'ng  in  the  courts  of 
Europe,  held  prominent  stations  in  the  councils 
of  the  country. 

Our  differences  with  France  were  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  of  a  longer  duration.  They 
commenced  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, and  were  adjusted  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sor. Great  and  enormous  depredations  were 
committed  upon  our  commerce  bv  France,  and 
our  merchants  were  fraudulently  robbed  of 
compensation  for  proviaons,  supplied  her  in  the 
hour  of  distress.  The  treaty  and  consular  con- 
vention were  violated.  The  right  of  embassy, 
a  sacred  right,  respected  even  by  the  ferocious 
savage,  was  wantonly  trampled  upon ;  and  the 
representative  of  our  national  sovereignty  was 
refused  a  reception,  and  ignominiously  ordered 
out  of  France.  A  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation 
was  made :  three  ministers  were  sent,  armed 
with  all  the  powers,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
honors  of  diplomacy.  They  were  also  reftxsed 
a  hearing,  and  were  forced  to  leave  the  country 
without  cocperiencing  the  forms  of  common 
civility.  The  treaty  was  then  annulled,  and  re- 
prisals directed  {  and  when  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen and  their  friends,  then  in  power,  had 
worked  up  the  passions  of  the  nation  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  exasperation ;  when  war,  bloody 
war,  was  expected  from  all  quarters;  when  the 
war-worn  soldiers  of  the  revolution  were  gird- 
ing on  their  swords,  and  nreparing  to  stand  be- 
tween their  countiy  ana  the  danger  thnt  me- 
naced her,  the  scene  suddenly  changed ;  the 
black  doud  passed  away ;  and  we  agam  beheld 
three  ministers  at  Paris,  extending  the  olive- 
branch,  burying  all  animosities,  and  returning 
with  a  treaty  of  **  firm,  inviolable,  and  univer- 
sal peace,  and  true  and  sincere  friendship."  I 
shall  not  press  this  subject  any  further  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  honorable  gentlemen :  I  read 
in  their  countenances  the  emotions  they  ex- 
perience. 

I  have  thus  shown,  that  the  course,  recom- 
mended for  our  adc^don,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  laws  and  usage  of  nations  nor  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government.  I  wall  now  examine 
whether  it  Is  not  repugnant  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country. 

A  vast  augmentation  of  our  national  debt 
would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  this  mea- 
sure. It  ii  a  moderate  estimate  to  say,  that  our 
annual  expenditures,  over  and  above  our  surplus 
revenue,  would  be  twenty  millions  of  dollars ; 
and  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  war 
would  continue  a  shorter  period  than  five  years. 
Hence  one  hundred  millions  would  be  added 
to  our  debt,  and  the  great  experiment,  which 
we  are  now  trying  of  extinguishing  it  in  four- 
teen years,  would  certainly  M— an  experiment| 
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wLidi  has  been  defeated  in  £Qrq>e  by  war  and 
prodigDlity ;  and  for  the  snooeM  of  which,  in 
thifl  ooantry,  every  friend  of  republican  govern- 
ment looks  np  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Bat 
this  Is  not  all ;  heavy  and  oppreasive  taxation 
woold  be  neoeflsary,  in  order  to  pay  off  the  in- 
terest of  the  acoomnlaUng  deb^  and  to  meet 
the  other  exigencies  of  government  We  are 
now  a  happy  nation  in  this  respect.  Neither 
the  temper  nor  the  habits  of  onr  oitixens  will 
patiently  submit  to  severe  burdens,  and  happily 
the  posture  of  our  financial  arrangem^ts  does 
not  require  them.  Give  the  rein,  however,  to 
chimerical  notions  of  war— embrace  the  propo- 
sition new  submitted  to  us,  and  the  wei^t  of 
your  impositions  will  be  felt  in  every  nerve  and 
artery  d  our  political  system.  Excises,  taxes 
on  houses  and  lands,  will  be  reintroduced,  and 
the  evils  of  former  administrations  will  be  mul- 
tiplied upon  us.  But  the  mischief  wiU  not  stop 
here.  With  the  increasing  calls  for  money  from 
the  people,  their  means  to  satisfy  them  will  be 
diminished.  The  superior  navid  force  of  the 
enemy  would  cripple  our  commerce  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
hold  the  keys  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  entirely  shut  out  of  that  sea,  unless 
we  could  persuade  the  former  to  unite  her  exer- 
tions with  ours.  With  the  decay  of  our  com- 
merce, with  our  exclusion  from  foreign  markets, 
the  labors  of  onr  f&rmers  would  be  palsied,  the 
skill  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  rendered 
useless,  and,  with  the  fruits  of  their  industiy 
perishing  on  their  hands,  or  greatly  undersold, 
how  would  tliey  be  able  to  meet  the  augmented 
wants  of  governiSent  ?  What,  in  the  mean  time, 
would  b^me  of  the  claim  of  our  merchants 
upon  Spain,  for  at  least  five  millions  of  dolhirs, 
and  to  what  perils  would  your  commercial  cities 
be  exposed  ?  These  certain  evils  would  be  en- 
countered, without  producing  the  least  benefit 
to  our  western  brethren.  The  seizure  of  New 
Orleans  would  vest  us  with  a  place  of  deposit : 
but  a  place  of  deposit,  without  the  tVee  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  would  be  entirely  useless. 
As  loflg  as  the  enemy  holds  the  country  below 
New  Orleans,  and  possesses  a  superior  naval 
force,  so  long  we  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Mississippi.  Suppose,  however,  this  obstacle 
removed — suppose  we  are  enabled  to  pass  into 
the  Gulf  without  molestation,  is  it  not  necessary 
for  vessels  to  hug  the  island  of  Ouba,  on  their 
passage  to  the  Atlantic  States?  And  will  not 
this  expose  them  to  certain  capture,  as  long  as 
Spain  retains  that  important  possession  f  To 
secure  the  great  object,  said  to  be  aimed  at  by 
this  resolution,  and  to  establish  beyond  the 
reach  of  annoyance,  a  fi'ee  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  western  States,  we  must 
seize  jiot  only  New  Orleans,  but  ihe  Floridas 
and  Ouba ;  and  we  must  immediately  create  a 
formidable  nav^.  It  is  needless  to  mention 
that  tlie  Atlantic  States  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  carriers  of  the  western  produce. 
Three-fourths  of  that  trade  ]b  managed  by  the 
merchanu  of  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to 


represent  I  therefSn^  view  this  meman  m 
pregnant  with  great  misdiief  to  tiie  eommeroo 
of  Atlantic  America,  and  as  a  certain  exeloaioii 
of  the  western  States  from  market,  as  long  m 
the  war  shall  continue. 

It  is  no  diffht  objection  in  the  minds  of  the 
sincere  friends  of  republicanism,  that  this  mea- 
sure will  have  a  tendency  to  disacyoat  the  bal- 
ance of  our  government,  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  furnishing  him  with  ex- 
tensive patronage,  investing  him  with  great  db- 
cretioniuy  powers,  and  placing  undo*  his  diree- 
tion  a  laige  stan^g  army.  It  is  the  inevitaUe 
consequence  of  war  in  free  oountriea,  that  the 
power  which  wields  the  force,  will  rise  above 
the  power  that  expresses  the  will  oi  the  people. 
The  State  governments  will  also  receive  a  severe 
shock ;  those  stately  pillars  which  support  the 
magnificent  dome  of  our  national  government, 
will  totter  under  the  incr«Bsed  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  pressure.  Nor  will  the  waste 
of  morals,  the  spurit  of  cupidity,  the  thirst  of 
Mood,  and  the  general  profiigacy  of  manners, 
which  will  follow  the  introduction  of  this  mea- 
sure, be  viewed  by  the  great  body  of  our  citiaens, 
without  the  most  fearftd  anxiety,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  deprecation.  And  if  there  are  anv 
persons  in  tnis  country,  and  I  should  regret  if 
there  are  any  such  in  this  House,  who  think 
that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  and  that 
heavy  taxation  is  expedient  in  cntier  to  prodnoe 
industry ;  who  believe  that  large  standing  ar- 
mies are  essential  to  maintain  the  energy,  and 
that  extensive  patronage  is  indispensaUe  to 
support  the  dignity  of  government ;  who  sup- 
pose that  frequent  wars  are  necessary  to  ^mf^ 
the  human  character,  and  to  call  into  action  the 
dormant  energies  of  our  nature ;  who  have  been 
expelled  fh>m  authority  and  power  by  Uie  m- 
dignant  voice  of  an  offended  country,  and  w1m> 
repine  and  suffer  at  the  great  and  unexampled 
prosperity  which  this  country  is  n^dly  attain- 
ing under  other  and  better  auspices  such  men, 
whoever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  be,  wiH 
rally  round  the  proposition  now  before  us,  and 
will  extol  it  to  the  heavens,  as  the  model  of  the 
most  profound  policy,  and  as  the  cfi^nlng  of 
the  most  exalted  energy. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  prescribe  a  oouraeo^ 
policy  most  important  for  this  country  to  pm<- 
sne,  it  would  be  to  avoid  European  eonneotioof 
and  wars.    The  time  must  amve  when  we  wiO 
have  to  contend  with  some  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  but  let  that  period  be  put  off  as  loog 
as  possible.    It  is  our  interest  and  our  duty  to 
cultivate  peace,  with  sincerity  and  good  imth. 
As  a  young  nation,  pursuing  industry  in  eveiy 
channel,  and  adventuring  commerce  in  every 
sea,  it  is  highly  important  Uiat  we  should  jm(, 
only  have  a  pacific  character,  but  that  we  should     ^ 
really  deserve  it    If  we  manifest  an  unwarrant-    ^ 
able  ambition,  and  a  rage  for  conquest,  we  unite 
aU  the  great  powers  of  Europe  against  us.    The 
security  of  all  the  European  possessions  in  our 
vicinity,  will  eternally  depend,  not  upon  their 
strength,  but  upon  our  moderatio&  and  Juaticeu 
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Look  at  the  Oanadas ;  st  the  Spanish  territories 
to  the  south ;  at  the  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Dani^  and  Datoh  West  India  islands,  at  the 
Tast  oonntries  to  the  west,  as  far  as  where  the 
Pacific  ruHa  its  waves.  Consider  well  the  event- 
tcl  oonseqaenoes  that  wonld  result,  if  we  were 
possessed  hy  a  spirit  of  conquest.  Consider  well 
the  impression,  which  a  niianifestation  of  that 
spirit  will  make  upon  those  who  wonld  he 
i^ected  hy  it.  If  we  are  to  msh  at  once  into 
the  territoiy  of  a  neighboring  nation,  with  fire 
and  sword,  for  tiie  misconduct  of  a  subordinate 
officer,  will  not  our  national  charao&r  be  greatly 
injured  ?  Will  we  not  be  classed  with  the  rob- 
bers and  destroyers  of  mankind  ?  Will  not  the 
nations  of  Europe  perceive  in  this  conduct  the 
germ  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  an  enterprising  am- 
bition, which  will  level  them  to  the  earth,  when 
age  has  matured  our  strength,  and  expanded  our 
powers  of  annoyance,  unless  they  combine  to 
cripple  us  in  our  infancy  ?  May  not  the  conse- 
quences be,  that  we  mnst  look  out  for  a  naval 
lorce  to  protect  our  commerce,  that  a  close  al- 
liance will  result,  that  we  will  be  thrown  at 
once  into  the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where 
every  wave  that  rolls,  and  every  wind  that 
blows,  will  agitate  our  bark  ?  Is  this  a  desira- 
ble state  of  things?  Will  tlie  people  of  this 
country  be  seduced  into  it  by  all  the  colorings 
of  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry — by 
vehement  appeals  to  their  pride,  and  artful  ad- 
dresses to  their  cupidity?  if o,  sir.  Three-fourths 
of  the  American  people,  I  assert  it  boldly  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  are  opposed  to 
this  measure.  And  would  yon  take  up  arms 
wi^  a  mill-stone  hanging  round  yonr  neck? 
How  would  you  bear  up,  not  only  against  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  but  against  the  irresistible 
current  of  public  opinion?  The  thing,  sir,  is 
impossible ;  the  measure  is  worse  than  madness ; 
it  is  wicked,  beyond  the  powers  of  description. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  mover  to  oppose  these 
weighty  considerations^  by  menacing  us  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  western  States,  that  may 
eventuate  in  their  seizure  of  New  Orleans  with- 
out the  author'ty  of  government;  their  throw- 
ing themselves  into  the  anns  of  a  foreign  power, 
or  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such  threats 
are  doubly  improper — ^improper  as  they  respect 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  be- 
cause we  are  not  to  be  terrified  from  the  per- 
formance of  our  duty  by  menaces  of  any  kind 
from  whatever  quarter  they  may  proceed;  and 
it  is  no  less  improper  to  represent  our  western 
brethren  as  a  lawl^  unprincipled  banditti,  who 
would  at  once  release  themselves  from  the 
wholesome  restraints  of  law  and  order;  forego 
the  sweets  of  liberty ;  and  either  reuounce  £e 
blessings  of  self-govemmentj  or  like  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  pour  down  with  the  irresistible 
force  of  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  below,  and 
carry  havoc  and  desolation  in  their  train.  A 
separation  by  a  moantain,  and  a  different  out- 
let into  the  Athmtio  cannot  create  any  natural 
collision  between  the  Atlantic  and  western 
States:  on  the  contrary,  they  are  bound  togeth- 


er by  a  community  of  interests,  and  a  simihirity 
of  language  and  manners;  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  friendship,  and  a  sameness  of 
principles.  There  is  no  reflecting  and  well-prin- 
cipled man  in  this  country  who  can  view  the 
severance  of  the  States  without  horror ;  and 
who  does  not  condder  it  as  a  Pandora's  box 
which  will  overwhelm  us  with  every  calamity : 
and  it  has  strudc  me  with  not  a  little  astonish- 
ment, that  on  the  agitation  of  almost  every  great 
political  question,  we  should  be  menaced  with 
this  evil.  Last  session,  when  a  bill  repealing  a 
judiciary  act  was  under  consideration,  we  were 
told  that  the  eastern  States  would  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Union,  if  it  should  obtain ; 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cede to  the  proposition  before  us  the  western 
States  will  hoist  the  standard  of  revolt  and  dis- 
member the  empire.  Sir,  these  threats  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  evil  they  predict,  and 
they  may  possibly  approximate  the  spirit  they 
pretend  to  warn  us  against;  they  are  at  all 
times  unnecessary,  at  all  times  improper,  at  all 
times  mischievous,  and  ought  never  to  be  men- 
tioned within  these  walls.  If  there  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  peculiarly  attached  to 
republican  government  and  the  present  admin- 
istration, I  should  select  the  western  States  as 
that  portion.  Since  the  recent  elections  there 
is  not  a  single  senator,  or  a  single  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  vast  country  unfriendly 
to  the  present  order  of  things;  and  except  in  a 
part  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  (and  its  whole 
population  did  not  by  the  last  census  reach  nine 
thousand  souls,)  there  is  scarcely  the  appearance 
of  opposition.  To  represent  a  people  s6  republi- 
can, so  enlightened,  and  so  firm  in  their  princi- 
ples, as  ready,  without  any  adequate  cause,  (for 
no  government  could  watch  over  their  interests 
with  more  paternal  solicitude  than  the  present^ 
upon  the  present  question,)  to  violate  their 
plighted  £EUth  and  political  integrity,  to  detadi 
themselves  from  the  government  they  love,  and 
to  throw  ^emselves  under  the  protection  of  na- 
tions whose  political  systems  are  entirely  repug- 
nant to.their  own,  requires  an  extent  of  credu- 
lity rarely  equalled,  certainly  never  surpassed. 
If  we  examine  the  .indications  of  public  senti- 
ment which  have  reached  us,  we  see  them 
breathing  quite  a  contrary  spirit  The  legida- 
tures  of  Kentucky  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 
have  expressed  fbll  confidence  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  respecting  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty:  Virginia,  which  embraces  a  respectable 
portiiHi  of  western  popubtion,  has  done  the 
same.  The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  not 
been  in  session;  but  from  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  accounts,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  that  State  and  the  In^na  Territory 
are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  position  our  jrov- 
emment  has  taken.  The  infknt  State  of  Ohio 
has  presented  us  with  an  address  couched  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  affectionate  attachment,  equi^ 
ly  honorable  to  her  and  to  us;  and  her  recent 
elections  have  manifested  the  same  decided 
spirit;  out  of  forty-five  membera,  returned  to 
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her  first  legifllAtiire,  there  are  odIj  fire  to  be 
fimndin  the  opposition.  Pennsylyanla  is  the 
only  remaining  State  which  possesses  any  west; 
em  territory ;  and  I  need  only  refer  yon  to  her 
electiohSy  to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  at- 
tachment to  the  gOTemment,  whidi  prevaUs  in 
that  great  and  respectable  State.  In  the  next 
Oongrees  there  will  not  be  a  single  member  in 
opposition  from  Pennsylyania,  and  her  State 
elections  have  been  attended  with  neariv  the 
same  distinguished  onanimity.  Under  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  such  honorable  jnindples,  and  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  great  character  who  so  de- 
servedly holds  the  reins  of  hergoyemment,  and 
BO  extensively  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
feIlow*citizens,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend, 
on  her  pert,  from  the  evils  with  whicn  we  have 
been  k>  liberally  menaced.  Delaware,  who  has 
no  western  country,  who  carries  on  licde  or  no 
trade  with  the  western  States  and  who  has  no 
immediate  interest  in  the  present  quesdcHi,  has 
indeed  lifted  up  her  voice  against  tne  measures 
of  the  general  administration,  and  has  demand- 
ed a  more  ener^tic  course.  I  shaU  be  the  last 
man  to  speak  disreepectftilly  of  any  of  the  State 
ffovemments;  I  mean  not  to  diroarage  the  con- 
duct of  Delaware,  and  I  trust  I  do  not,  when  I 
say  that  New  Torlc,  which  has  a  greats  inter- 
est in  the  Spanish  infraction  than  any  of  the  At- 
lantic States,  is  entitled  to  equal  attention :  and 
she  has,  through  her  legislature  and  executive, 
declared  her  warmest  approbation  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  general  government  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion. 

It  is  equally  in  vain  for  the  honorable  mover 
to  declare  that  the  seizure  of  New  Orleans  will 
facilitate  negotiation,  and  avert  war ;  that  we 
will  lose  our  character  if  we  do  not:  that  delay 
will  give  Spain  time  to  pr^iare ;  tnat  our  Ex- 
ecutive has  taken  no  course  that  we  know  o^ 
and  that  theopposition  will  lend  us  thdr  aid  if 
we  follow  their  advice.  In  oppodtion  to  these 
suggestions,  we  say  that  the  seizure  of  New  Or- 
leans is  war  in  fact,  and  will  shut  out  negotia- 
tion :  that  character  is  to  be  lost,  not  by  firm 
and  iionorable  moderation,  but  by  rash  and  boy- 


ish predpitation;  that  delay  is  an  evil  that  cm- 
not  oe  avoided,  if  we  pursue  the  path  of  nego- 
tiation, which  is  the  course  our  government  has 
tak^  and  that  if  it  gives  our  adversary  time 
fw.preparatica,  it  will  also  funiish  us  with  the 
same  advantage;  that  however  desiraUe it  may 
be  to  produce  an  union  of  sentiment  and  action 
among  our  fellow-dtizens,  we  are  certain  that 
it  will  not  result  from  the  adoptiiw  of  the  pi  Apnt 
measure;  that  the  mat  body  of  the  peopleVn 
consider  it  rash  and  unjust;  and  thatingainiog 
the  transient  and  doubtM  support  of  a  smsl 
minority,  we  will  alienate  the  affecticHis,  and 
lose  the  confidence  of  our  beat  friends,  who  will 
certainly  desert  us  when  we  desert  the  laudable 
principles  which  ought  alone  to  entitle  us  to 
their  esteem  and  attachment 

If  negotiation  shall  prove  successful,  and  of 
this  I  lutve  no  doubt,  all  the  evils  resulting  fhxa 
war<will  be  averted.  If^  on  the  contrary,  it 
shall  eventuate  unfortunately,  and  we  diall  be 
c<Hnpe]led  to  hoe  all  consequences,  and  risk  sll 
dangers  in  the  maintenance  of  our  national  hon- 
or and*  national  ri^ts.  great  and  abundant  ad- 
vantages will  still  result  fixmi  the.pursuit  of  this 
course,  and  we  will  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the 
sword  with  a  fbll  conviction  of  the  justice  <d 
our  conduct,  with  the  unanimous  suffirage  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
world.  In  the  mean  time,  we  can  form  some 
necessary  preparations,  and  we  can  ascertain  the 
feelings  and  bearings  of  foreign  oovenmients. 
Every  day  of  procrastination  will  find  us  better 
prepared,  and  wiU  give  us  more  pe<^e^  more 
resources,  more  treamre,  more  force,  with  le» 
debt  Our  national  character  wiU  stand  hi{^ 
for  moderation  and  Justice ;  our  own  dtiseas 
and  foreign  nations  will  entertain  but  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject;  and  we  can  then  confidently 
appeal  to  that  great  and  good  Being  who  holds 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  nations,  to  smile  up- 
on our  eause ;  but  if  in  the  inscrutable  decrees 
of  lus  providence  it  is  ordained  that  we  most 
perish,  we  will  at  least  fall  with  dignity,  and 
maintain  our  character,  whea  we  lose  our  ex- 
istence. 
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